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The  general  aims  and  intentions  of  the  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians  were  stated  in  the  Preface  to  Volume  I.,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  The  work  now  appears  before  the  public  in  a  complete 
form.  The  large  demand  for  it,  which  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing, 
not  only  in  this  country  and  the  United  States  of  America,  but  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  shows  that  on  the  whole  the  book  has  fulfilled  the 
intentions  with  which  it  started.  Shortcomings  there  will  always  be  in 
a  work  of  this  description,  arising  from  inexperience,  from  the  progress 
of  the  general  subject,  or  from  deaths  of  old  musicians  and  aiTivals  of 
new  ones  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  these  have  been  met  by  the  Appendix 
promised  at  the  outset.  For  this  very  important  part  of  the  undertaking 
the  Editor  has  secured  the  able  co-operation  of  the  gentleman  whose 
name  appears  on  the  title-page  of  Volume  IV.,  and  who  has  been  of 
signal  assistance  to  him  in  a  very  trying  portion  of  his  work.  To  Mr. 
Fuller  Maitland,  and  to  all  the  other  contributors  to  the  Dictionary,  who 
have  so  successfully  and  so  cheerfully  laboured  throughout  the  long 
course  of  its  publication,  the  Editor  here  returns  his  heaitfelt  thanks  for 
their  valuable  assistance;  and  embraces  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
pride  and  pleasure  at  having  had  the  aid  of  so  distinguished  an  array 
of  workers.  To  the  publishers  he  offers  his  sincere  acknowledgements 
for  much  patience,  and  many  a  friendly  act. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  special  articles  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  where  all  have  been  written  with  such  devotion 
and  intelligence ;  but  the  Editor  cannot  help  mentioning,  ia.mongst  many 
others,  the  long  articles  on  Schumann,  Spontini,  and  Weber,  by  Dr.  Spitta 
of  Berlin ;  on  Sonata,  Symphony,  and  Variations,  by  Dr.  Hubert  Parry ; 
on  Song,  by  Mrs.  Edmond  Wodehouse ;  on  Scotish  Music,  by  Mr.  J.  Muir 
Wood;  on  Wagner,  by  Mr.  Dannreuther;  on  the  Organ,  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins ;  the  Piano  by  Mr.  Hipkins ;  the  Violin  by  Mr.  Payne ;  and 
those  on  Schools  of  Composition,  and  other  histoiical  subjects,  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Rockstro. 

A  copious  Index  of  the  whole  four  volumes  has  been  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Wodehouse,  and  will  shortly  be  published  in  a  separate  volume. 

39  Bedford  Street,  Cotekt  Garden, 
Easter,  1889. 
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SUJiER  IS  ICUMEN  IN  (eontinued  from 
voL  iii.  p.  768). 

While  reoeiying  with  dae  respect  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writers  already  quoted,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that,  in  most  cases,  their  authority  is  weak- 
ened, almost  to  worthlessness,  by  the  certainty 
that  it  rests  on  evidence  collected  entirely  at 
second-hand.  Neither  Forkel,  de  Coussemaker, 
nor  Ambroe,  ever  saw  the  original  document; 
their  statements,  therefore,  tend  rather  to  confuso 
than  to  enlighten  the  enquirer.  Still,  great  as 
are  the  anomalies  with  which  the  subject  is  sur- 
rounded, we  do  not  believe  them  to  be  irreoon- 
cileable.  Some  critics  have  trusted  to  the  peculiar 
oouoterpoint  of  the  Rota,  as  the  onjy  safe  guide 
to  ito  probable  antiquity.  Others  have  laid 
greater  stress  upon  the  freedom  of  its  melody. 
We  believe  that  the  one  quality  can  only  be 
explained  by  reference  to  the  other,  and  that  the 
student  who  considers  them  separately,  and  with- 
out special  reference  to  tiie  caligiaphy  of  the 
MS.,  stands  but  a  slender  chance  of  arriving  at 
the  truth.  We  propose  to  call  attention  to  each 
of  these  three  points,  begimung  with  that  which 
seems  to  us  the  most  important  of  all — the  cha- 
racter and  condition  of  the  MS. 

1.  The  style  of  the  handwriting  corresponds 
so  closely  with  that  in  common  use  during  the 
eariier  half  of  the  J3th  century  that  no  one 
aocostomed  to  the  examination  of  English  MSS. 
of  that  period  can  possibly  mistake  it.  So  positive 
an  the  indications,  on  this  point,  that  Sir  fVed- 
erick  Madden — one  of  the  most  learned  pakeo- 
graphers  of  the  present  century — did  not  hesitate 
to  express  his  own  conviction;  in  terms  which 
leave  no  room  for  argument.  •  The  whole  is  of 
the  thirteenth  century,'  he  says,  *  except  some 
writing  on  ff.  15-17.*  And,  in  a  later  note, 
comparing  this  MS.  with  the  'Cartulary  of 
Beading*  (MSS.  Cott.  Vesp.  E.  v.),  he  states  his 
bdief  that»  'in  all  probability,  the  earlier  por- 
tkm  of  this  volume* — ».e.  that  which  contains 
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the  Rota—*  was  written  In  the  Abbey  of  Read- 
ing, about  the  year  1240.**  The  present  libra- 
rian, Mr.  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  unhesitatingly 
endorses  Sir  F.  Madden's  judgment;  and  the 
Paleographtcal  Society  has  also  corroborated  it, 
in  connection  with  an  autotype  factimile — Part 
VIII,  Plate  125  (Lond.  i»7»)— referred  to  the 
year  1240. 

Fortunately  the  MS.  is  in  such  perfect  pre- 
servation that  the  corrections  made  during  its 
preparation  can  be  distinctly  traced.  In  a  few 
places,  the  ink  used  for  the  Antiphon  on  the 
preceding  page  can  be  seen  through  the  vellum  : 
but,  apart  from  the  spots  traceable  to  this  cause, 
there  are  a  considerable  number'  of  evident 
erasures,  dearly  contemporary  with  the  original 
handwriting,  and  corrected  by  the  same  hand, 
and  in  the  same  ink.  The  second  note  on  Stave  x 
was  originally  an  F.  The  first  and  second  notes 
on  Stave  4  were  originally  two  C  s ;  the  fourth 
note  was  a  D;  and  the  fifth,  a  6.  Between 
the  sixth  and  seventh. notes,  in  the  same  Stave, 
there  are  traces  of  a  D,  and  also  of  an  F :  the  D 
has  certainly  been  erased  to  make  room  for  the 
present  notes ;  the  appcMance  of  the  F  is  pro- 
duced by  a  note  showing  through  from  the 
opposite  side.  The  eighth  note  on  this  Stave  was 
an  E.  Over  the  ligature  which  immediately 
follows,  there  are  traces  of  a  C ;  and,  towards  the 
end  of  this  Stave,  a  last  erasure  has  been  made, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  soHtary  black  square 
note.'  The  marks  which  show  through  the  vel- 
lum are  to  be  found  near  the  beginning  of  Stave 
3,  and  in  several  other  places.  Nei&er  these, 
nor  the  erasures,  are  to  be  seen  in  our  faesimile, 
though  traces  of  both  may  be  found  in  ^e  auto- 
type of  tha  Paleographical  Society. 

3.  The  mixed  character  of  the  Part -Writing 
has  puzzled  many  an  able  commentator ;  for,  side 
by  side  with  passages  of  rudest  Discant,  it  exhibits 

I  See  vol.  III.  p.V8a  (note) ;  and  TBS  ft  (note). 
S  iJvB|i*re  ifUh/aeitmil«,  Tol.  UL  p.  90. 
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progreauoiiB  which  might  well  have  passed  un- 
censured  in  the  fftr  later  days  of  Palestrina. 
The  4th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  24th  bars^  are  in 
Strict  Two-Part  Counterpoint  of  the  First  and 
Second  Order,  of  irreproachable  purity.*  Bat, 
in  passing  from  the  9th  to  the  loth,  and  from 
the  13th  to  the  14th  bars,  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  First  Cardinal  Bale  '  results  in  the  form- 
ation of  Consecutive  Fifths  between  the  First 
and  l^hird  Cantus  Parts,  in  the  one  case,  and 
between  the  Second  and  Fourth  Cantus,  in  the 
other.  The  same  Rule  is  broken,  between  Cantus 
II,  and  Bassus  I,  in  passing  from  bar  17  to  bar 
18 ;  and,  in  bars  37,  38,  39,  a  similar  infraction 
of  the  Rule  produces  no  less  than  three  Con- 
secutive Fifths  between  Cantus  I,  and  Bassus  II. 
Between  bars  29  and  30,  Cantus  I  and  II  sing 
Consecutive  Unisons ;  and  the  error  is  repeated, 
between  bars  33, 34,  by  Cantus  II  and  Cantus  III, 
simultaneously  with  Consecutive  Fifths  between 
both  these  Parts  and  Cantus  I.  Similar  &ults 
are  repeated,  as  the  Rota  proceeds,  with  per- 
sistent regularity. 

Now,  tiie  smooth  progressions  shown  in  the 
4th,  8th,  and  a4th  bars,  are  as  stringently  for- 
bidden in  the  IHaphonia  of  the  nth  and  12th 
centuries,  as  the  Consecutive  Fifths  in  bars  37, 
38,  and  39,  are  in  the  Counterpoint  of  the  15th 
and  1 6th,  or  even  in  that  of  the  14th  century. 
To  which  of  these  epochs,  then,  are  we  to  refer 
the  Rota !  The  peculiarity  of  the  Part- Writing 
clearly  affords  us  no  means  whatever  of  answer- 
ing the  question,  but  is  calculated  rather  to  mis- 
lead than  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  point  at 
issue. 

3.  Turning  from  the  Part-Writing  to  the  Me- 
lody, we  find  this  pervaded  by  a  freedom  of  rhythm, 
a  merry  graceful  swing,  immeasurably  in  advance 
of  any  kind  of  Polyphonic  Music  of  earlier  date 
than  the  Fa-Uu  peculiar  to  the  later  decads  of 
the  1 6th  centuiT — to  which  decads  no  critic  has 
ever  yet  had  the  hardihood  tq  refer  the  Rota. 
But,  this  flowing  rhythm  is  not  at  all  in  advance 
of  many  a  Folk -Song  of  quite  unfathomable 
antiquity.  The  merry  grace  of  a  popular 
melody  is  no  proof  of  its  late  origin.  The 
dates  of  such  melodies  are  so  uncertain,  that 
the  element  of  Chronology  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  been  eliminated  from,  the  history  of 
the  earlier  forms  of  National  Music.  In  most 
cases,  the  original  Poetry  and  Music  owed  their 
origio,  in  all  probability,  to  the  same  heart  and 
voice.  The  melodies  were  not  composed,  but 
inspired.  If  the  verses  to  which  they  were  in- 
debted for  their  existence  were  light  and  trip- 
ping, so  were^they.  If  the  verses  were  gloomy, 
the  melodies^lifttwc^Iy  corresponded  with  them. 
And,  because  theiriCtiihi^,  however  unskilled 
they  might  be  in  the  Theoi^^vfL^usic,  were  in 
the  oonstint  habit  of  hearing  ChutolvMelodies 
sung  in  the  Ecclesiastical  M(^es,  they^aturally 
conformed,  in  most  cases,  to  the  tonality  of  those 

1  In  thb.  and  all  other  easet.  the  refersaces  apply  to  oor  own  Score 
in  modem  Mototlon.  toL  iU.  p.78R. 
>  See  STRICT  COCNTBBMIMT,  TOl.  III.  p.  711 -7«S. 
*  lb.  p.  741 0. 
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venerable  scales.  We  believe  the  Melody  of  the 
Rota  to  be  an  inspiration  of  this  kind — a  Folk- 
Song,  pur  et  nmple,  in  the  Transposed  Ionian 
Mode,  owing  its  origin  to  the  author  either  of 
the  i^lish  or  the  Latin  verses  to  which  it  is 
wedded. 

Now,  some  Folk-Songs  of  great  antiquity 
possess  the  rare  and  very  curious  peculiarity  of 
falling  into  Canon  of  their  own  accord.  An 
old  version  of  '  Drops  of  brandy '  forms  a  very 
fair  Canon  in  the  unison  for  two  voices.  In  the 
days  of  Madame  Stockhausen,  three  independent 
Swiss  melodies  were  accidentally  found  to  fit 
together  in  the  same  way,  and  were  actually 
published  in  the  form  of  an  English  Round, 
which  soon  became  very  popular. 

The  melody  of  the  Rota — if  we  are  right  in 
believing  it  to  be  a  genuine  Folk-Song — possesses 
this  qusSity  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  What 
more  probable,  then,  than  that  a  Sght-hearted 
young  Postulant  should  troll  it  forth,  on  some 
bright  May-morning,  during  the  hour  of  recrea- 
tion 1  That  a  second  Novice  should  chime  in,  a 
little  later !  That  the  effect  of  the  Canon  should 
be  noticed,  admired,  and  experimented  upon,  until 
the  Brethren  found  that  four  of  them  could  sing 
the  tune,  one  after  the  other,  in  very  pleasant 
Harmony!  There  must  have  been  many  a 
learned  Discantor  at  Reading,  capable  of  modi- 
fying a  note  or  two  of  the  melody,  here  and 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  making  its  phrases  fit 
the  more  smoothly  together.  So  learned  a  mu- 
sician would  have  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
adding  the  pes,  as  a  support  to  the  whole — and 
the  tUng  was  done.  The  Harmony  suggested, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  a  veritable  *  Dutch  Con- 
cert,* became  a  Round,  or  Canon,  of  the  kind 
proved,  by  Mr.  Chappell's  opportune  discovery 
of  the  Latin  pun  [see  vol.  iii.  p.  768  a],  to  have 
been  already  familiar  to  English  ears ;  for  which 
very  reason  it  was  all  the  more  likely,  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  to  have  been  indebted  for  its 
confection  to  a  happy  accident. 

The  foregoing  suggestion  is,  of  course,  purely 
hypothetical.  We  do  not,  however,  make  it 
with  the  intention  of  evading  a  grave  chrono- 
logical difiSculty  by  a  mere  idle  guess.  The 
influence  exercised,  by  the  point  we  are  consider- 
ing, upon  t)ie  history  of  Mediaeval  Music  in 
general,  and  that  of  the  Early  English  School  in 
particular,  is  of  so  great  importance,  that  the 
element  of  conjecture  would  be  altogether  out  of 
place  in  any  chain  of  reasoning  professing  to 
solve  the  difficulties  of  an  enigma  which  has  puz- 
zled the  best  Musical  Antiquaries  of  the  age. 
We  venture,  therefore,  to  propose  no  conjectural 
theory,  but  simply  to  epitomise  the  results  of  a 
long  course  of  study  which  has  rendered  the 
Reading  MS.  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own 
handwriting ;  submitting  it  to  our  readers  with 
all  possible  deliberation,  as  a  means  of  accounting 
for  certain  peculiarities  in  the  Rota  which  would 
otherwise  remain  inexplicable.  It  accounts  for 
a  freedom  of  melody  immeasurably  in  advance 
of  that  attained  by  the  best  Polyphonists  of 
the  15  th  century,  whether  in  the  Flemibh  or 
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Italmn  School.  It  accoontB  for  the  transcription, 
in  a  hand  writing  of  the  13th  century,  of  pro- 
gressions which  were  not  sanctioned  by  scholastic 
authority  until  the  15th  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  admixture,  with  these,  of  other  progres- 
sions, which,  in  the  15th  century,  would  have 
been  peremptorily  forbidden;  in  other  words, 
it  accounts  for  simultaneous  obedience  to  two 
distinct  Codes  of  Law  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other ;  two  systems  of  Part- Writing  which 
never  were,  and  never  could,  by  any  possibility 
be,  simultaneously  enforced — viz.  the  Law  of  Coun- 
terpoint, which,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
forbade  the  approach  to  a  Perfect  Concord  in 
Similar  Motion :  and  that  of  Diaphonia,  which, 
in  the  nth  and  isth,  practically  enjoined  it, 
by  employing  no  other  Intervals  than  doubled 
Fourths,  Fifths,  and  Octaves.  It  accounts  for  the 
erasures  to  which  we  have  already  called  atten- 
tion ;  placing  them  in  the  light  of  improvements, 
rather  than  that  of  necessary  corrections.  More- 
over, it  accounts,  with  still  greater  significance, 
for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  absence  of  a  whole 
army  of  famiUar  progressions,  conventional  forms 
of  ornamentation,  Cadences  true,  fiUse,  plain, 
diminished,  modal,  or  medial,  and  of  Licences  in- 
numerable, which,  after  the  substitution  of  Coun- 
terpoint for  Discant,  never  failed  to  present  them- 
selves, at  every  turn,  in  Polyphonic  compositions 
of  every  kind,  produced  in  every  School  in  Eu- 
rope. These  anomalies  have  not  been  accounted 
for  by  any  critic  who  has  hitherto  treated  the 
subject.  Yet,  surely,  those  who  doubt  the  antiquity 
of  the  Rota,  on  the  ground  of  its  advanced  construc- 
tion, owe  us  some  explanation  as  to  the  presence 
of  this  advanced  style  in  certain  passages  only. 
We  sorely  need  some  information  as  to  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  piece  was  written  in  three 
distinct  styles:  two,  of  part-writing,  separated  by 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  centuries,  at  least ; 
and  one,  of  melody,  which,  if  not  the  result  of  an 
inspired  Folk- Song,  of  remotest  antiquity,  must 
brinji^  us  down  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  in- 
vention of  Monodia  in  the  17th  century.  Our 
theory,  if  admissible  at  all,  explains  idl  these 
things.  A  learned  Musician,  deliberately  in- 
temUng  to  write  a  Canon  for  six  voices,  would, 
had  he  lived  in  the  1 2th  century,  have  adopted 
the  style  observable  in  bars  37.  38,  and  39,  as  that 
of  the  entire  composition.  Another,  flourishing 
in  the  15th  century,  would  have  confined  himself 
to  that  shown  in  bars  4,  6.  8,  and  24.  But, 
though  the  later  savant  would  never  have  passed 
the  Fifths  and  Octaves,  the  earlier  one,  had  he 
(KMsessed  sufficient  natural  genius  to  enable  him 
to  rise  above  the  pedantry  of  the  age,  would 
sorely  have  excused  a  great  deal  of  what  he 
considered,  and  taught,  to  be  licence.  Finding 
that  a  Popular  Melody  of  the  day  fitted  together, 
in  certain  places,  in  a — to  his  ear — delightful 
succession  of  similar  Perfect  Concords,  he  would 
surely  have  forgiven  certain  other  passages  which 
defied  his  rules,  but,  judged  by  his  natural  in- 
stinct, did  not  'sound  bad.*  Whether  John  of 
Fomsete  did  really  construct  the  Ruta  on  this 
principle,  or  not,  we  can  never  know  for  cer- 


tain :  but,  since  the  accident  we  have  suggested 
certainly  has  happened,  and  been  turned  to 
advantage  in  other  cases,  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that  it  may 
have  happened  before,  in  that  which  we  are  now 
considering. 

The  fact  that  no  other  Euglish  Rota  of  equal 
antiquity  with  this  has  as  yet  been  brought  to 
light,  proves  nothing.  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
we  can  find  no  similar  examples,  but,  that  even 
this  one  should  have  escaped  the  wholesale 
destruction  which  devastated  our  Cathedral  and 
Monastic  Libraries,  first,  during  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  Vllly  and  afterwsfds,  during  the 
course  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Moreover,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  Reading  MS.,  though  it 
contains  only  one  Rota,  contains  no  less  than 
three  Latin  Antiphons,  two  for  three  Voices, 
and  one  for  ^four;  and  that  the  Chaucer  MS-,* 
of  very  little  later  date,  contains  several  Compo- 
sitions for  two  Voices,  all  tending  to  prove  the 
early  date  at  which  the  Art  of  Polyphonic  Com- 
position was  cultivated  in  England.' 

These  suggestions  are  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  inviting  discussion  ;  and,  should  any 
new  light  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  in  the 
meantime,  it  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  article 

on  VlLLANELLA.  [W.  S.  R.] 

SUPERTONIC.  The  second  note  of  the  scale 
upwards,  as  D  in  the  key  of  C.  It  is  brought 
into  much  prominence  in  modem  music  as  the 
dominant  note  of  the  dominant  key.  The  strong 
tendency  to  find  the  chief  balance  and  antithesis 
in  that  key,  and  to  introduce  the  second  subject 
of  a  movement  in  it,  as  well  as  the  tendency  to 
make  for  that  point  even  in  the  progress  of  a 
period,  necessarily  throws  much  stress  upon  the 
root-note  of  the  harmony  which  leads  most 
directly  to  its  tonic  harmony,  and  this  is  the  domi- 
nant of  the  new  key  or  supertonic  of  the  original 
one.  It  has  consequently  become  so  familiar, 
that  its  major  chord  and  the  chord  of  the  minor 
seventh  built  upon  it,  although  chromatic,  are 
freely  used  as  part  of  the  original  key,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  inference  of  modulation  which 
they  originally  carried.  Some  theorists  recognise 
these  chords  as  part  of  the  harmonic  complement 
of  the  key,  and  consequently  derive  several  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  familiar  chromatic  com- 
binations from  the  supertonic  root.     [C.H.H.P.] 

SUPPE,  VON,  known  as  Fbaki  von  Suppe, 
the  German  Offenbach,  of  Belgian  descent,  though 
his  family  for  two  generations  had  lived  at 
Cremona,  was  bom  at  Spalato,  or  on  board  ship 
near  it,  April  18,  1820,  and  his  full  baptismal 
name  is  Francesco  Ezeohielb  Ermeneoildo 
CAVALTBitE  Suppe  Demelli.  His  taste  for  music 
developed  early.     At  1 1  he  learned  the  flute,  at 


1  SeeroLUl.  p.Z70a.  _^    „    .    „, 

a  Arundel  M8S.  No.  848.  See  toI.  HI.  p.  4S7  &.  The  Montpelller 
MS.  1»  oerUinly  no  older  tiun  thlt.  ftnd  protwbly  not  $0  old. 

»  Fosbroke.  in  his  '  British  Monachlim '  (vol.  11.  p.  IW).  *e"s  os  that 
the  Song  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Monks  consisted  of  %  method  of  flgur»te 
Dlseant.  In  whleh  the  rarious  Voices  foltowlng  one  another,  were 
perpetually  repeating  different  words,  at  the  same  time.  Surely,  this 
savours  strongly  of  the  *  form  of  the  Round.' 
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1 3  harmony,  and  at  1 5  produced  a  mass  at  the 
Franciscan  church  at  Z<ira.  His  father,  however, 
had  other  views  for  him,  and  sent  him  to 
the  University  of  Padua.  But  music  asserted 
itself;  he  learned  from  Cigala  and  Ferrari,  and 
wrote  incessantly.  At  this  moment  his  father 
died,  the  mother  settled  in  Vienna,  where  Fran- 
cesco joined  her;  and  after  a  little  hesitation 
between  teaching  Italian,  practisiug  medicine, 
and  following  music,  he  decided  on  the  last, 
got  lessons  from  Seyfried,  and  obtained  a  gra- 
tuitous poet  as  Conductor  at  the  Josephstadt 
theatre.  This  was  followed  by  better  engage- 
ments at  Pressburg  and  Baden,  and  then  at  the 
theatres  an-der*Wien,  Quai,  and  Leopoldstadt 
in  Vienna,  with  the  last-named  of  which  he 
is  still  connected.  His  work  at  these  houses, 
though  for  long  mere  patching  and  adding,  was 
exceUent  practice,  and  ne  gradually  rose  to  more 
independent  things.  In  1 844  a  '  Sommemachts- 
traum,'  founded  on  Shakspeare,  and  composed 
by  him,  is  mentioned  in  the  A.  M.  Z.  'Der 
Kramer  und  sein  Commis*  followed.  In  1847 
he  was  at  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien  and  (Aug.  7) 
brought  out  a  piece, '  Das  Miidchen  vom  Lande  * 
(The  country  giil),  which  met  with  wild  success. 
Ten  years  later  (Jan.  8,  1858)  a  Singspiel, 
'  Paragraph  3,'  spread  his  fame  into  North  Ger- 
many,  and  from  that  time  a  stream  of  pieces 
Howed  from  his  pen.  His  works  are  said  by  the 
careful  Wurzbach^  to  reach  the  astonishing  num- 
ber of  3  grand  operas,  165  farces,  comediettas, 
and  vaudevilles,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  Mass  ( 'Missa 
dalmatica,*  Spina,  1877),  a  Requiem  produced  at 
Zara  in  i860  under  the  title  of 'L'estremo  Giu- 
dizio*  etc.,  etc.  A  list  of  49  of  his  operatic  pieces 
is  gfyen  by  Wurzbach,  but  a  few  only  are  dated. 
Another  list  of  21  is  given  by  Batka  in  Pougin*s 
supplement  to  F^tis,  but  the  titles  are  French, 
and  it  is  hard  to  make  the  dates  agree.  Some 
of  the  pieces  i^re  mere  parodies,  as  *Tannen- 
hauser,*  'Dinorah,  oder  die  Tumerfahrt  nach 
HUtteldorf.'  One,  'Franz  Schubert,*  is  founded 
on  the  life  of  Schubert,  and  contains  five  of  his 
songs.  The  only  pieces  of  Suppe's  known  out 
of  Germany  are  '  Fatinitza,*  produced  at  Vienna* 
Jan.  5, 1876 ;  at  the  Alhambra,  I/ondon,  June  20, 
1878,  and  at  the  Nouv^ut^,  Paris,  March  1879 ; 
and  'Boccaccio,' which  was  brought  out  in  London, 
at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  April  22,  1882.  The 
overture  to  'Dichter  und  Bauer,*  the  only  one  of 
his  overtures  known  in  England,  must  be  his 
most  popular  work  abroad,  since  it  has  been 
arranged  for  no  less  than  59  different  combina- 
tions of  instruments,  all  published  by  Aibl  of 
Munich.  It  is  a  stock  piece  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
repertoire.  [G.] 

SURIANO.     [See  Soriano,  vol.  iii.  p.  638.] 

SURMAN,  J08KPH,  bom  1803,  son  of  a  dis- 
senting minister  at  Chesham,  became  a  music 
copyist,  tenor  chorister,  and  clerk  at  a  dissenters* 
chapel.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  in  1832  he  was  appointed 
its  C9nductor.    In  1838  he  became  music  pub- 

1  B]i>g.  Lexlkon  das  OesterreIc)i.   Part  40 ;  18801 


lisher,  chiefly  of  sacred  music  Iai  separate  parts. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Melophonic  Society.  In  1842  he  was 
chosen  to  conduct  the  Worcester  Festival.  An 
inquiry  by  a  special  committee  into  his  official 
conduct  as  agent  for  and  conductor  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  having  resulted  in  an  unanim- 
ously adverse  report,  he  was  removed  from  his 
office,  Feb.  15,  184S.  He  then  attempted  the 
formation  of  the  '  London  Sacred  Hannonic  So- 
ciety,* but  failing  to  obtain  sufficient  members 
carried  on  concerts  in  the  society*s  name  at  his 
own  expense  for  7  or  8  years.  Surman  died 
Jan.  20,  1871.  [W.H.H.] 

SUSANNA.  An  oratorio  in  three  parts,  by 
Handel ;  the  author  of  the  words  is  not  known. 
The  overture  was  begun  on  July  11,  1748,  a 
month  after  the  completion  of 'Solomon,'  nnd  the 
work  was  finished  on  the  24th  of  the  following 
month.  It  was  produced  during  the  season  of 
1749-  [G.] 

SUSATO.    [See  Ttlmak.] 

SUSPENSION  is  the  process  of  arresting  the 
conjunct  motion  of  one  or  more  parts  for  a  time, 
while  the  rest  of  the  components  of  the  chord 
proceed  one  step  onwards,  and  thereby  come  to 
represent  a  different  root.  The  part  which  is 
stayed  in  thi^  manner  commonly  produces  dis- 
sonance, which  is  relieved  by  its  then  passing  on 
to  the  position  it  would  have  naturally  occupied 
sooner  had  the  motion  of  the  parts  been  simul- 
taneous. Thus  in  the  progression  of  the  chord 
of  the  Dominant  seventh  to  Tonic  harmony  (a>, 
the  part  which  takes  the  upper  note  (or  seventh) 
can  be  delayed  and  made  to  follow  into  its  position 
after  the  rest  of  the  chord  has  moved,  as  in  (&), 
thereby  producing  a  fourth  in  place  of  a  third 
for  a  time.  Similarly  the  fifth,  or  the  fifth  and 
third,  can  be  suspended,  producing  a  ninth,  or  a 
ninth  and  seventh,  against  the  tonic  note  ;  and 
the  dissonant  effect  is  similarly  relieved  by  their 
passing  on  to  their  normal  position  in  the  chord 
afterwards,  as  in  (0).  In  all  such  cases  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  note  in  the  part  whose  motion 
is  suspended  is  called  the  'Preparation,'  as  in 
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the  first  chord  of  (&)  and  of  (c) ;  the  moment  of 
dissonance  resulting  from  the  motion  of  the  other 
parts,  is  called  the  '  Percussion  *  of  the  discord, 
and  the  release  of  the  dissonance,  when  the  part 
proceeds  to  its  natural  place  in  the  harmony,  is 
called  the  *  Resolution.* 

Suspension  was  among  the  very  first  methods 
discovered  by  the  early  harmonists  for  introducing 
dissonance  into  their  music.  In  the  earliest  times 
composers  depended  chiefly  upon  the  different 
degreeB  and  qualities  of  consonances — sixths, 
thirds,  fifths,  and  octaves — to  obtain  the  necessary 
effects  of  contrast  between  one  musical  moment 
and  another.  Then,  when,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  something  stronger  was  required,  it  was 
found  in  this  process  of  suspension.   But  for  some 
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time  it  was  used  very  sparingly,  and  composers 
required  do  more  than  the  least  dissonant  forms  to 
carry  out  their  purposes.  For  a  long  while,  more- 
over, all  discords  appeared  to  the  early  writers 
as  no  more  than  artificial  manipulations  of  the 
motion  of  the  parts  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  use  of  such  means  that  they  even  learnt 
to  use  some  discords,  which  are  at  the  present 
day  looked  upon  in  a  totally  different  light.  About 
tbe  beginning  of  the  17th  century  they  began  to 
realise  that  there  was  a  radical  difference  in  the 
character  and  constitution  of  certain  groups  of  dis* 
cords,  and  to  use  at  least  one  freely  as  an  inde- 
pendent or  fundamental  combination.  From  that 
time  diacords  began  to  be  classified,  instinctively, 
into  definite  groups.  Certain  of  the  less  dissonant 
combinations  have  in  course  of  time  been  grouped 
into  a  special  class,  which  is  freed  &om  the  obli- 
gation of  being  prqmred,  and  thereby  loses  one 
of  tbe  most  essential  characteristics  of  suspension. 
These  are  the  Dominant  discords  of  the  minor 
seventh  and  major  and  minor  ninths;  certain 
corresponding  chromatic  chords  on  Tonic  and 
Sopertonic  roots,  which  have  been  naturally  affi- 
liated upon  the  key;  and  the  chord  sometimes 
known  as  that  of  the  added  sixth.  Another  class 
has  been  created  by  some  theorists,  which  is  much 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  class  of  suspen- 
sions;  if  indeed  they  are  not  actually  suspensions 
slightly  disguised.  These  are  the  discords  which 
are  arrived  at  by  the  same  process  of  staying  or 
suspending  the  motion  of  a  part,  but  which  are 
distinguished  by  further  motion  of  tbe  other  parts 
simultaneously  with  the  resolution  of  the  discord, 
thereby  condensing  two  motions  into  one ;  as  in 
(d)  and  (e).  When  treated  in  this  manner  the 
chords  are  described  by  some  theorists  as  '  Pre- 
pared discords.*     The  province  of  suspensions 
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appears  by  this  process  to  have  been  reduced, 
but  what  was  lost  by  the  process  of  classification 
has  been  amply  made  up  by  the  invention  of  a 
great  variety  of  new  forms. 

About  the  time  that  composers  first  began  to 
realise  the  character  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
they  alto  began  to  use  a  greater  variety  and  a 
harsher  description  of  suspensions.  Tlie  earliest 
experiments  of  note  in  both  directions  are 
eommonly  ascribed  to  the  same  man,  namely 
Mootevode.  Since  his  time  the  progress  has 
been  tolerably  constant  in  one  direction ;  for  the 
tendency  to  look  for  fresh  and  more  vivid  points 
of  contrast  necessarily  leads  to  the  use  of  sus- 
pensions of  more  complicated  and  harsher  char- 
acter. At  the  present  time  the  varieties  of  possible 
suspensions  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be 
almost  as  absurd  to  endeavour  to  make  a  catalogue 
of  them,  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  list  of  possible 
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combinations  of  sounds.  But  if  the  principle  be 
properly  understood,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
more  than  illustrative  examples;  for  the  like 
rules  apply  to  all;  and  their  kinds  are  only 
limited  by  the  d^^ee  of  harshness  considered 
admissible,  and  by  the  possibility  of  adequate 
and  intelligible  resolution.  Classical  authority 
not  only  exists  for  a  great  variety  of  chromatic 
suspensions,  often  derived  from  no  stronger  basis 
than  a  combination  of  chromatic  passing  or  orna- 
mental notes ;  but  also  for  remarkable  degrees  of 
dissonance.  Beethoven  for  instance,  in  the  Bb 
Quartet,  op.  130,  used  the  suspended  fourth  to- 
gether with  the  third  on  which  it  is  to  resolve, 
and  put  the  latter  at  the  top,  and  the  former  at 
the  bottom  (/);  and  Bach  supplies  many  ex- 
amples of  similar  character.   Certain  simple  rules 
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are  almost  invariably  observed— such  as  that  the 
moment  of  percussion  shall  fall  upon  the  strong 
beat  of  the  bar ;  and  that  the  progression  shall 
not  imply  a  violation  of  rules  against  consecutive 
perfect  concords,  which  would  occur  if  the  arti- 
ficial suspension  of  the  part  were  removed,  as 

Composers  early  discovered  a  means  of  var}Mng 
the  character  of  the  process  by  interpolating 
notes  between  the  sounding  of  the  discord  and 
its  resolution,  as  in  (A).    Instances  are  also  to 


be  found  in  which  some  such  forms  were  used  as 
sufficient  to  constitute  resolution  without  arriving 
at  the  normal  note, — habit  and  familiarity  with 
a  particular  form  of  motion  leading  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  conventional  formula  in  place  of  the 
actual  solution.  The  following  examples  from 
Corelirs  I  St  Sonata  of  opera  2da  and  5th  of 
opera  4ta  are  clear  illustrations. 

(*)      R    1       .      (0 
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This  particular  device  is  characteristic  rather  of 
the  early  period  of  harmonic  music  up  to  Corelli^s 
time  than  of  a  later  period.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  Schumann's  variations  for  two  piano- 
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fortes  is  characteristic  of  modem  uses  of  combined 
and  chromatic  suspensioD,  and  also  of  interpola* 
tion  of  notes  between  percussion  and  resolution. 

(m)  zst  Piano. 
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Some  theorists  distinguish  ihe  combinations  which 
resolve  upwards  from  those  that  resolve  down- 
wards, styling  the  former  Retardations.  [See 
Retardation;  Harmony.]  [C.H.H.P.] 

SV ENDSEN,  JoHAV  Sevebin,  was  bom  Sept. 
30,  1840,  at  Christiania,  where  his  father  was 
a  military  band-master.  At  the  age  of  11  he 
wrote  his  first  composition  for  the  violin.  When 
15  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  soon  became 
band-master.  Even  at  that  age  he  played  with 
considerable  skill  flute,  clarinet,  and  violin.  He 
soon  lefl  the  army,  and  worked  during  the  next 
few  years  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Christiania 
theatre,  and  at  a  dancing  academy,  for  which  he 
arranged  some  Etudes  by  Paganini  and  Kreutzer 
for  dancing.  A  strong  desire  to  travel  drove 
him,  at  21,  on  a  roving  tour  over  a  great  part  of 
Sweden  and  North  Gennany.  Two  years  after, 
being  in  LUbeck  in  extremely  reduced  circum- 
fitances,  he  fortunately  met  with  the  Swedish- 
Norwegian  Ck)nBul  Herr  Leche,  whose  interest 
he  gained,  and  who  shortly  after  obtained  a 
stipend  for  him  from  Charles  XV.  to  enable  him 
to  perfect  himself  as  a  violinist ;  but  being  soon 
afterwards  attacked  with  paralysis  in  the  band, 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  bow  for  com- 
position. He  came  to  Leipzig  in  1863,  '^^  ^^ 
works  being  already  known  there,  he  was  placed 
in  the  finishing  class  of  the  Conservatorium,  re- 
ceiving, however,  instruction  in  elementary  theory 
of  music,  which  he  had  never  been  taught.  His 
instructors  were  Hauptmann,  David,  Richter, 
and  Reinecke,  of  whom  he  considers  that  he 
owes  most  to  the  first.  Whilst  in  Leipzig  he 
wrote  a  Quartet  in  A,  an  Octet  and  a  Quintet, 
all  for  strings ;  Quartets  for  male  voices  ;  and  a 
Symphony  in  D.  The  following  anecdote  of  this 
period  is  both  characteristic  and  authentic.  On 
hearing  that  his  octet  had  been  played  with 
great  success  by  the  students,  Reinecke  asked 
to  see  it ;  he  declined,  however,  to  suggest  any 
improvements  in  so  splendid  a  work,  but  re- 
marked somewhat  sarcastically,  '  The  next  thing 
will  be  a  symphony,  I  suppose.'    Barely  a  week 
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after  Svendsen  laid  his  Symphony  in  D  before  his 
astonished  instructor. 

On  leaving  Leipzig  in  1867  ^^^  received  the 
great  honorary  medal  of  the  Academy.  After 
tnivelling  in  Denmark,  Scotland,  and  Norway, 
Svendsen  went  in  1868  to  Paris.  The  French 
Empire  was  then  at  its  zenith,  and  his  sojourn 
in  the  capital  of  France  influenced  the  com- 
poser to  a  very  great  extent.  Whilst  there, 
he  played  in  Musard's  orchestra,  and  at  the 
Od&n,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Wilhelmine  Szarvady,  De  Beriot,  Vieuxtemps, 
and  L^nard.  He  arranged  the  incidental  music 
to  Copp^e's  *  Le  passant,'  in  which  both  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  Agar  performed,  but  on  the 
whole  his  Paris  productions  were  few — a  Con- 
certo for  violin  in  A,  and  orchestral  arrangements 
of  studies  by  Liszt  and  Schubert ;  he  also  b^an 
'Sigurd  Slembe,*  the  overture  to  a  Norwegian 
drama  of  that  name.  He  left  Paris  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  in  1870  for  Leipzig,  where 
he  had  been  offered  the  conductorship  of  the 
well-known  Euterpe  concerts,  which  however 
were  discontinued,  owing  to  the  war.  At  a 
great  musical  festival  at  Weimar,  in  the  same 
year,  he  first  met  Liszt  and  Tausig,  and  his 
octet  was  played  by  a  party  containing  David, 
Helmesberger,  Grlitzmacher.and  Hechmann,with 
great  approbation.  Early  in  the  following  year 
his  Symphony  in  D  was  performed  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  and  his  fame  as  a  composer  esta- 
blished. He  composed  in  that  year  his  Concerto 
for  cello  in  D.  In  the  autumn  he  went  to 
America  to  be  niarried  to  an  American  lady, 
whom  he  had  met  in  Paris,  and  returned  the 
same  year  to  Leipzig,  where,  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  he  undertook  the  leadership  of  the  Euterpe 
concerts  for  one  year.  There  he  finished  the 
overture  to  '  Sigurd  Slembe,*  which  was  played 
at  the  Euterpe  then,  and  in  the  following  year 
at  the  musical  festival  at  Cassel,  where  Liszt 
was  present,  and  both  times  with  great  success. 
This  year  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  iu 
Svendsen's  life,  since  in  it  he  met  Wagner  at 
Bayreuth,  and  soon  became  his  intimate  associate. 
He  took  the  opportunity  of  making  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  Wagner*s  music  and  ideas.  In 
Wagner's  house  he  met  the  Countess  Nesselrode, 
who  formed  a  warm  friendship  for  the  Norwegian 
composer,  and  whose  talents  and  experience  be- 
came of  great  benefit  to  him.  In  Bayreuth  some 
of  his  happiest  days  were  spent,  and  it  was 
during  this  stay  he  composed  his  Camaval  k 
Paris,  a  charming  composition  which  depicts  with 
great  force  the  varied  aspects  of  the  capital  of 
pleasure.  The  longing  to  see  hb  country  after 
an  interval  of  so  many  years  made  him  disr^^ard 
various  tempting  offers,  and  he  left  Bayreuth  for 
home.  For  the  next  five  years  he  was  conductor 
of  the  Christiania  Musical  Association  and  teacher 
of  composition,  and  composed  comparatively  few 
works,  which  may  be  explained  by  the  unfor- 
tunate want  of  pecuniary  independence.  The 
pieces  of  this  period  are : — Funeral  march  for 
Charles  XV ;  *  Zorahayde,'  a  legend  for  orchestra ; 
,  Coronation  march  of  Oscar  II,  and  a  Polonaise  iu 
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E  for  the  same  occasion ;  '  Romeo  and  Juliet/  a 
&ntaae  for  orchestra;  four  Norwegian  rhapsodies; 
srraDgements  of  some  Norwegian,  Swedish  and 
Icelandic  ballads  for  orchestra;  and  his  ekef- 
£(S%vn,  a  symphony  in  Bb.  In  1S74  his  labours 
found  some  appreciation  from  his  countrymen  in 
the  shape  of  an  annuity  granted  by  the  Storthing, 
and  sereral  decorations  conferred  on  him  by  the 
king.  After  fiye  years  of  hard  work,  he  was 
oaabled  once  more  to  proceed  abroad.  In  1877 
be  rerisited  Leipzig,  and  conducted  a  new  work 
tt  the  Grewandnans ;  went  thence  to  Munich, 
sod  eventually  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the 
winter.  In  1878  he  visited  London  for  the  first 
time,  and  there  met  Sarasate,  who  assisted  him 
ia  the  performance  of  his  quartet,  quintet,  and 
octet.  From  London  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  stayed  until  1880,  during  which  time  his 
voiks  were  several  times  performed — as  also  at 
Angers,  where  the  post  of  conductor  was  offered 
him  by  the  Musical  Association.  But  Svendsen, 
true  to  his  resolution  to  return  home,  refused 
this  lucrative  appointment,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  we  again  find  him  in  his  old  post 
as  conductor  of  the  Musical  Association  in  Chris- 
tiania,  in  which  capacity  he  has  since  acted. 
Daring  the  last  few  years  he  has  produced  only 
lome  minor  compositions,  besides  arranging  for 
orchestra  several  studies  by  foreign  composers. 

S?end8en*s  music  is  all  of  very  high  character, 
remarkable  for  strong  individuality,  conciseness, 
and  the  absence  of  anything  national  or  Scandi* 
navian ;  as  well  as  for  an  elaborate  finish  strictly 
in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  gceixt 
masters.  Of  these  there  is,  however,  only  one 
whose  influence  can  be  traced  in  his  compositions, 
namely  Beethoven.  He  is  one  of  the  most  cosmo* 
politan  composers  of  the  age. 

His  printed  works  are  as  follow : — 

1.V  Srmphonj  na  S  In  Bb. 

16.  CAnutTSl  det  artlstat  Xor- 
T^eni. 

17.  Bhaptodic  KonniKienoe  do. 
1,  for  orcb. 

IS.  OTOtuN  to  Bom«o  And 
Juliet. 

19.  Bbtpiodle  Vorriglenne  no. 
2. 

SD.  ScandloftTlftn  aln  amoged 
for  itrlnf  quartet. 

SI.  22.  Bbainodles  NorTc^gicnnes 
Do«.S,4. 

S9.  Tire  songi.  Freneh  and  Ger- 
man, for  role*  and  TV 

2L  Four  dOn  Freneh  and  Nor- 
wegian,  do. 

80.  BoBuuioe  hr  Popper,  ar- 
ranged for  cello  and  PF. 

SB.  Bomance  for  riolin  and 
ordulnO.        [C.S.] 

SVENDSEN,  OLur,  a  distinguished    flute- 
player,  bom  in  Christiania  April  19,  1832.    He 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  playing  from  his  father, 
a  musician ;  when  i  a  years  old  played  the  flute 
in  small  orchestras;  and  at  14  was  engaged  as 
first  flute  in  the  Christiania  theatre.    In  1851 
he  went  to  Copenhagen,  and  took  lessons  from 
Nils  Petersen,  then  a  flute-player  there.     In 
1853  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Brussels, 
where  he  studied  for  two  year?,  after  which  he 
was  engaged  by  Jullien  for  his  Concerts  in  Lon- 
don.   In  September,  1856,  he  joined  the  Band 


Op.L  Siffaff  qaartel.  in  A  minor, 
t.  Songs  for  mioi's  Tolees. 
a.  Octet  for  strii^i  In  A  minor. 
4.  Srmpbooj  inD. 
a.  String  quintet  in  C. 
«.  Ceocerto    for    TfoUn   and 

orduin  A. 
7.  Do.  for  eello  and  oreh.  in  D 

minor, 
a  Orcrtnr*  In  U  to  BjOnuon'g 

drama  of  'Sigurd  Slem- 

Iw.* 
a.  Caraaval  k  Parb.  for  oreh. 

10.  Poscral  march  for  Charles 

XV. 

11.  Zorahayds.  legend  for  oreh. 

12.  PdonalM  far  oreh. 

IX  Corooation  march  for  (^car 

n. 

14.  Harriage  Cantata,  for  ebor. 
and  oreh. 


of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  end  of  1858.  In  186 1  Svendsen 
was  appointed  first  flute  in  the  Queen's  private 
band,  and  the  same  year  joined  the  Philharaionic 
orehestra.  He  was  ten  years  in  the  orchestra 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre;  and  since  1867  has 
been  professor  of  his  instrument  at  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  is  well  known  as  a  solo- 
player  tiiroughout  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  France.  [G.] 

SWEELINCK  or  SWELINCK,*  Jan  Pie- 
TEBSZOON,  the  greatest  of  Dutch  organists,  was 
bom  of  a  Deventer  family  in  the  summer  of  1562. 
His  father, '  Mr.  Pieter,  was  organist  of  the  Old 
Church  at  Amsterdam,  which  place  disputes  with 
Deventer  the  honour  of  having  given  the  son 
birth.'  Of  Sweelinck's  boyliood  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  was  taught  by  Jacob  Buyck 
(Buchius)  the  pastor  of  the  Old  Church.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  he  was  sent  to  Venice  to 
study  music  under  Zarlino  and  Gabrieli ;  but 
with  this  is  connected  a  mistake  of  old  stand- 
ing, which  places  his  birth  in  1540,  22  years 
too  early.'  Now,  as  we  know  that  he  was  in 
Holland  from  1577,  at  latest,  onwards,  it  be- 
comes barely  credible  that  the  lad  of  15  could 
liave  followed  the  instruction  of  the  Venetian 
masters  to  any  important  extent ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  whole  stozy  is  based  upon  the  close  study 
which  his  works  prove  him  to  have  devoted  tu 
those  of '  the  apostle  of  musical  ^science/  whose 
'Istituzioni  harmoniche'  he  translated.'  Some 
time  between  1577  and  1581  Sweelinck  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  organistship  previously  held  by 
his  father  (who  died  in  1573);  and  this  post  he 
filled  until  his  death,  Oct.  16,  1621.  For  a 
generation  he  was  the  glory  of  Amsterdam. 
When  he  played  the  organ  tliere,  says  a  contem- 
porary, '  there  was  a  wonderful  ooncourse  every 
day ;  every  one  was  proud  to  have  known,  seen, 
heard  the  'man.'  And  when  he  died  it  was 
the  greatest  of  Dutch  poets,  Vondel,  who  wrote 
his  epitaph,  and  sumamed  him  '  Phoenix  of 
Music'  He  must  also  have  been  a  distinguished 
figure  in  the  society  of  Amsterdam,  then  in  its 

1  Of  the  seven  or  more  ways  in  which  the  name  is  spelled,  these 
two  have  the  warrant  of  the  musician's  own  signature,  llie  Germans 
of  the  time  seem  to  have  naturalised  him  as  Bchwellng ;  in  Amster- 
dam  he  was  Icnpwn  as  idaln  Jan  Fietersx. 

3  Deventer  is  consistently  mentioned  hj  Sweelinck's  later  hto- 
graphen :  but  the  Amsterdam  claim  has  the  support  of  the  oAdal 
entry  of  his  marriage  there  in  IfiOO,  in  which  his  birthplace  is  not 
■tatod.  The  omission  was  the  rule  when  the  person  was  a  naUve  of 
the  city.  Klse  documentary  evidence  is  equal  ly  wanting  on  both  sides. 

>  The  correctibn  of  this  and  the  rest  of  the  mistakes  which  confuse 
every  single  date  in  Sweelinck's  life  is  due  to  the  essay  of  F.  H.  J. 
TIedeman. '  J.  P.  Sweelincic  een  blo-blbllograflscbe  Schett,'  published 
by  the  Vereeniging  voor  Nederlandsche  Muzlekgeschiedenis  (Amster- 
dam. 1976).  which  supersedes  a  shorter  sketch  published  by  the  same 
writer  as  an  introduction  to  the  'Begina  CobU'  in  1809.  Both  are 
bated  upon  a  blomphy,  which  remains  in  MB.  in  the  possession  of 
the  Vereeniging,  by  Robert  Eltner.  who  has  done  good  service  by 
rescuing  the  works  of  Sweelinck  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Qraue 
Kloster  at  Berlin. 

*  Bo  Zarlino  is  entitled  by  his  modem  biographer.  F.  Caffl.  '  Delia 
Vita  e  delle  Opera  del  Prete  ti.  Zarlino '  (Venice  lbS6).  Neither  here 
nor  in  the  chapters  on  Zarlino  and  Andrea  Gabrieli  eonuined  lo  his 
'  Storla  deila  Muslea  Sacra.'  vol.  i.  p.  129  etc.  (Venice  1864).  does  Caffl 
take  any  notice  of  the  Dutch  scholar.  Nor  have  1  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  trace  of  hU  residence  at  Venice  in  the  MS.  collections  of 
a  Marco. 

ft  MS.  at  Hamburg,  formerly  belonging  to  the  great  organistRelnck^. 

•  Sweertius.  in  TIedeman,  p.  18.  Sweelinck's  portrait  at  Darmstadt 
gives  his  strong  irregtdar  features  a  kindly  expression,  with  a  touch 
of  sadneu  in  them.  It  is  reproduced  in  photograph  by  Mr,  TIedeman. 
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greatest  brilliancy,  not  only  for  his  unmatchod 
powers  as  an  organist,  but  also  for  his  skill, 
fancy,  and  charming  versatility  on  the  clavi- 
cymbel.^  The  town  bought  him  for  public  service 
a  new  '  davecimpbel '  from  Antwerp  at  a  cost  of 
200  gulden  ;  and  the  instrument  seems  to  have 
travelled  with  him  all  over  the  country.* 

What  WAS  published  however  by  Sweelinck  in 
his  life-time  was  entirely  vocal  music,  and  in- 
cludes—  besides  occasional  canons,  marriage- 
songs,  etc.,  his  'Chansons  fran9aises*  (5  parts, 
Antwerp,  1592-4),  'Rimes  fran9ais6s  et  itali- 
ennes  *  (Leyden  161  a),  and  the  great  ooUections 
of  sacred  music  on  which,  with  bis  organ  works, 
his  fame  chiefly  rests.  These  are  the  '  Pseaumes 
mis  en  musique'  for  4-8  voices  (published  in 
several  editions  at  Lieyden,  Amsterdam,  and 
Berlin),  and  the  'Cantiones  Sacne*  (Antwerp 
1619).  A  Regina  Cceli  from  the  latter,  3  Chan- 
sons, and  8  Psalms  in  6  parts  have  been  lately 
reprinted,  in  organ-score,  by  the  Association  for 
the  History  of  Dutch  Music  (pts.  i,  v,  vii,  and  vi ; 
Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  1869-187  7);  which  has 
also  published  for  the  first  time  seven  of  Swee- 
linck s  oigan  works'  (pt.  iii.)     ||Vebeenioino.] 

The  psalms  make  an  interesting  link  between 
the  tranquillity  of  the  old  polyphonists  and  the 
rhythm  oif  modern  music.  Fonnally  they  stand 
nearest  to  tbe  earlier  style,  but  the  strictness  of 
their  counterpoint,  the  abundance  of  imitation 
and  fugue  in  them,  does  not  hinder  a  general 
freedom  of  effect,  very  pure  and  full  of  melody, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  is  common  in  works  of 
the  time.  The  organ  pieces  are  also  historically 
of  signal  importance.  Though  they  nmy  not 
justify  the  chum  made  for  Sweelinck  as  *the 
founder  of  instrumental  music,'*  they  at  all 
events  present  the  first  known  example  of  an  in- 
dependent use  of  the  pedal  (entrusting  it  with  a 
real  part  in  a  fugue),  if  not  with  the  first  example 
of  a  completely  developed  organ-fugue. 

It  is  as  an  organist  and  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  organists  that  Sweelinck  had  most  influence, 
an  influence  which  made  itself  felt  through  the 
¥7hole  length  of  northern  Germany.^  In  the  next 
generation  nearly  all  the  leading  organists  there 
had  been  his  scholars :  his  learning  and  method 
were  carried  by  them  from.  Hamburg  to  Danzig. 
His  pupil Scheidemann  handed  down  the  tradition 
to  the  great  Reincke  * — ^himself  a  Dutchman — 
from  whom,  if  we  accept  a  statement  supported 
alike  by  unanimous  testimony  and  by  exhaustive 
analysis  of  their  works,  it  turned  to  find  its 
consummation  in  Sebastian  Bach.^  [R.L.P,] 


1  On  thlB  ta«  wma  th«  muter  of  Chrlsttn*  vrd  Xrp,  the  fiunout 
lutantBt,  aad  wife  of  the  more  bmous  poet.  Pieter  CoracllBcooa 
Hooft.   See  the  '  Bouwiteenen '  of  the  Vereenlclog.  vol.  i.  pp.  IS  f. 

>  See  aa  ueedote  la  Bftudartiui,  '  Mamoryen.'  zltl.  p.  UB ;  cited 
hj  Tiedeman,  p.  16. 

s  The  bibliography  of  Sweelinck  to  glTeii  at  leacth  by  TIedeman, 
pp.  4^75.  To  this  ihoald  be  added  lome  tupplementacy  partleulan 
commanleated  by  Dr.  J.  P.  HeUe  la  the  'Boawsteeneu.'vol,  L  ppb 

4  See  KitiKi'i  preface  to  the  edition,  4uid  Tiedeman,  pp.  64  If. 

s  The  wide  dlntribution  of  hie  works  to  ehown  by  early  transcripts 
i^xistlDg  in  the  Brittoh  Hoseum.  and  by  ooplee  of  the  extremely  rare 
printed  works  preserved  tn  the  Bibllothiqae  Natlonale.  Curiously 
vnouf  h  not  a  single  MS.  of  Sweelinck  remains  in  Holland. 

■*  Often  erroneously  ksown  as  Reluken. 

t  SpUta.  -  J.  8.  Bach:  1.  M.  IK-'iU. 


SWERT. 

SWELL  (HARPSICHORD).  The  desire  for 
a  power  of  increase  and  decrease  on  keyboard 
instruments  like  the  harpsichord  and  organ,  so  as 
to  emulate  the  bow  instruments,  and  even  the 
human  voice,  in  that  flow  and  ebb  which  are  at 
the  foundation  of  form  no  less  than  of  expression, 
has  led  to  the  contrivance  of  mechanical  swells 
as  the  only  possible  approach  to  it.  A  swell  was 
first  attempted  on  the  Organ;  the  harpsichord 
swell  was  introduced  by  Robert  Plenius  in  a 
sostenente  variety  of  the  instrument,  named  by 
him  *  Lyrichord,'  and  is  described  (in  1 755)  as 
the  raising  of  a  portion  of  the  lid  or  cover  of  the 
instrument  by  means  of  a  pedal.  Kirkman 
adopted  this  very  simple  swell,  and  we  find  it 
also  in  many  small  square  pianos  of  the  last  cen- 
tuxy.  About  1 765  Shudi  introduced  the  Venetian 
swell,  and  patented  it  in  1769.  This  beautiful 
piece  of  joinery  is  a  framing  of  louvres  which 
open  or  close  gradually  by  means  of  a  pedal  (the 
right  foot  one)  and  thus  cause  a  swell,  which 
may  be  as  gradual  as  the  performer  pleases. 
Shudi  bequeathed  this  patent  to  John  Broad- 
wood,  who  inherited  it  on  the  death  of  Shudi  in 
177.1*  When  the  patent  expired,  Kirkman  and 
others  adopted  it,  and  it  was  fitted  to  many  old 
harpsichords,  and  even  to  pianos,  but  was  soon 
proved  uxmecessary  in  an  instrument  where 
power  of  nuance  was  the  very  first  principle. 

The  English  organ-builders  perceived  the  great 
advantage  of  Shudi*s  Venetian  swell  over  the 
rude  contrivance  they  had  been  using  [see  Obgan, 
vol.  ii.  p.  596  a],  and  it  became  generally  adopted 
for  organs,  and  has  since  been  constantly  retained 
in  them  as  an  important  means  of  efifect.  [  A.  J.H.] 

SWELL-ORGAN.  The  davier  or  manual  of 
an  organ  which  acts  upon  pipes  enclosed  in  a 
box,  such  box  having  shutters,  by  the  opening  <  f 
which,  by  means  of  a  pedal,  a  crescendo  is  pr-^- 
duced.  The  shutters  are  made  to  fold  over  eac.i 
other  like  the  woodwork  of  a  Venetian  blind, 
hence  the  expressions  'Venetian  Swell*  and 
'Venetian  Shutters*  sometimes  found  in  specifi- 
cations. To  the  swell-organ  a  larger  number  of 
reed-stops  is  assigned  than  to  other  manuals. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  'swelling  organ*  was 
made  by  Jordan  in  171a.  The  crescendo  was 
obtained  by  raising  one  large  sliding  shutter 
which  formed  the  front  of  the  box.  The  early 
swell-organs  were  of  very  limited  compass,  some- 
times only  from  middle  G  upwards,  but  more 
generally  taken  a  fourth  lower,  namely,  to  fiddle 
G.  For  msmy  years  the  compass  did  not  extend 
below  Tenor  C,  and  even  now  attempts  are 
sometimes  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  an  organ 
by  limiting  the  downward  compass  of  the  Swell ; 
but  in  all  instruments  with  any  pretension  to 
completeness  the  Swell  manual  is  made  to  GC, 
coextensive  with  the  Great  and  Choir.  [See 
Oboak,  vol.  ii.  p.  596,  etc. ;  also  604.]       [J.S.] 

SWERT,  DE,  Jules.  An  eminent  violon- 
cellist, bom  Aug.  16,  1843,  at  Louvain,  where 
his  father  was  Gapellmeister  at  the  Cathedral. 
He  was  grounded  in  the  cello  and  in  music  by 
his  father,  and  afterwards  took  lessons  from 
Servais  in  preparati;>n  for  the  Brussels  Conser- 
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T&toire.  After  gaining  the  first  prize  there,  at 
15,  he  went  to  Paris,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Boasini,  and  was  much  npplauded.  He  then 
began  a  lengthened  tour  through  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  Sweden,  South  Grermany,  Switzer- 
land, etc.,  in  which  his  programmes  embraced 
both  classical  and  modem  pieces.  Two,  on  which 
he  gained  g^reat  fame,  were  cello  arrangements 
of  Uie  Tiolin  concertos  of  Beethoven  and  Men- 
delssohn. In  1865  he  took  a  post  as  leader  at 
Dusseldorf,  then  in  the  Court  band  at  Weimar, 
and  next  at  Berlin.  He  did  not  however  retain 
the  last  of  these  long,  but  gave  it  up  for  concert 
toon,  which  have  since  occupied  him.  In  the 
intervals  of  these  he  has  resided  at  Wiesbaden 
and  Leipzig.  His  first  opera,  *  Die  Albigenser,' 
WM  produced  at  Wiesbaden  in  1878,  with  much 
,  success.  A  second,  'Die  Grafen  von  Hammer- 
,  stein,*  is  announced  for  publication.  De  Swert 
has  a  Primer  for  the  Cello  in  preparation  for 
Messrs.  Novello.  He  visited  England  in  the 
spring  of  1875,  i^^  appeared  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  April  24.  [G.] 

SWIETEN,  Gottfried,  Baron  VAN.  A 
musical  amateur  of  great  importance,  who  resided 
at  Vienna  at  the  end  of  last  century  and  beginning 
of  this  one.  The  £tmily  was  Flemish,  and  Gott- 
fried*s  father,  Gerhard,^  returned  from  Ley  den  to 
Vienna  in  1745,  and  became  Maria  Theresa's 
favourite  physician.  Gottfried  was  bom  in  1734, 
and  was  brought  up  to  diplomacy,  but  his  studies 
were  much  disturbed  by  his  love  of  music,  and 
in  1769  he  committed  himself  so  far  as  to  com- 
pose several  of  the  songs  in  Favart's  '  Reside  de 
Salency '  for  its  public  production  at  Paris.  In 
1 1 771  he  was  msde  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Prussia,  where  the  music  was  entirely  under  the 
^  influence  of  Frederick  the  Great,  conservative 
.  and  classical.  This  suited  Van  Swieten.  Handel, 
I  the  Bachs,  and  Haydn  were  his  favourite  masters ; 
in  1774  he  commissioned  C.  P.  £.  Bach  to  write 
six  symphonies  for  orchestra.  He  returned  to 
Vienna  in  1 778 ;  succeeded  his  father  as  Prefect 
of  the  Public  Library,  and  in  178 1  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Education  Commission.  He 
became  a  kind  of  musical  autocrat  in  Vienna, 
and  in  some  respects  his  influence  was  very 
good.  He  encouraged  the  music  which  he  ap- 
proved; had  regular  Sunday-morning  meetings 
Ibr  classical  music,  as  well  as  performances  of 
the  great  choral  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  and 
Hasse,  etc. ;  employed  Mozart  to  add  aocumpani- 
loents  to  Handel's  '  Acis,'  '  Messiah,*  *  St.  Ce- 
cilia^'  and  '  Alexander's  Feast,*  and  Starzer  to  do 
the  same  for  'Judas*;  translated  the  words  of 
the  *  Creation  *  and  the  *  Seasons '  into  Grerman 
for  Haydn;  and  himself  arranged  HandeFs  'Atha- 
liah '  and  *  Choice  of  Hercules.'  He  supplied 
Haydn  now  and  then  with  a  few  ducats,  and  gave 
him  a  travelling-carriage  for  his  second  journey 
to  England.'  In  his  relation  to  these  great 
artists  he  seems  never  to  have  forgotten  the 
superiority  of  his  rank  to  theirs;  but  this  was 
the  manner  of  the  time.    Van  Swieten  patron- 

I  SrUently  not  a  reir  W-M  peraon.    8««  Carlyle's  'Prladricb.* 
S.  nl.  cb.  8^  '  Grtcttofw,  Blof .  Not.  6t. 


ised  Beethoven  also  [see  vol.  i.  p.  176  a] ;  but 
such  condescension  would  not  be  at  all  to  Bee- 
thoven's taste,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
hear  very  little  of  it.  His  first  Symphony  is, 
however,  dedicated  to  Van  Swieten.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  *  Musikalischen  Gesellsohaft,* 
or  Musical  Society,  consinting  of  35  members  of 
the  highest  aristocracy,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  creating  a  taste  for  good  music — a  forerunner 
of  the  *  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,*  founded 
in  1808. 

Van  Swieten  died  at  Vienna  March  29,  1803. 
His  music  has  not  survived  him,  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  one  of  the  six  symphonies 
which,  in  Haydn's  word?,'  were  '  as  stiff  as  him- 
self.* [G.] 

SWINNERTON  HEAP,  Charles,  was  bom 
at  Birmingham  in  1847,  ^"^  educated  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  that  town.  Displaying  at  a 
very  early  age  an  aptitude  for  music,  on  leaving 
school  he  was  articled  to  Dr.  Monk  at  York, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  In  1865  he 
gained  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship,  and  was 
sent  to  Leipzig  for  two-and-a-half  yeai's,  studying 
under  Moscbeles  and  Reinecke.  On  bis  return 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Best  at  Liverpool,  and 
since  1868  has  devoted  himself  to  professional 
duties  in  Birmingham,  at  the  classical  concerts 
of  which  town  he  has  constintly  appeared  as  a 
pianist,  and  in  which  district  he  is  widely  known 
as  a  conductor.  In  1870  he  wrote  an  exercise 
for  the  Cambridge  Degree  of  Mus.  Bac.,  which 
produced  so  favourable  an  impression  upon  the 
Professor  of  Music  (Sir  Stemdale  Bennett)  that 
he  offered  to  accept  the  work  (the  ist  part  of  an 
oratorio  'The  Captivity*)  as  an  exercise  for  the 
Mus.  Doc.  degree.  Mr.  Swinnerton  Heap  ac- 
cordingly set  the  3rd  Psalm  for  the  Mus.  Bac. 
exercise,  and  in  the  following  year  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  His  principal  works 
are  a  pianoforte  trio  (performed  at  Leipzig),  a 
sonata  for  clarinet  and  piano,  a  quintet  for 
pianoforte  and  wind  instruments,  two  overtures 
(one  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
1879  and  afterwards  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts),  a  *Salvum  fac  Regem*  (performed 
at  Leipzig),  a  short  cantata,  'The  Voice  of 
Spring,  and  numerous  anthems,  songs,  and  organ 
pieces.  [W.B.S.] 

SWINY,  OwBN,  frequently  called  Mac  Swiny, 
'a  gentleman  bom  in  *  Ireland.*  In  a  letter,' 
dated  Oct.  5,  1706,  and  addressed  to  Colley 
Cibber.  whom  he  calls  in  tum  'puppy,'  'his 
Angel*  (twice),  'his  Dear,*  and  finally  'Unbe- 
liever,*— this  singular  person  describes  how  Rich 
had  sent  for  him  from  his  'Quarters  in  the  North,* 
and  how '  he  was  at  a  great  charge  in  coming 
to  town,  and  it  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  money 
last  winter,*  and  *  he  served  him  night  and  day. 
nay,  all  night  and  all  day,  for  nine  months.* 
He  had  'quitted  his  i)Ost  in  the  army*  on  the 
faith  of  promises  that,  in  retum  for  managing 
'  the  playhouse  in  the  Haymarkett*  under  Rich, 
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he  was  to  have  '  lOo  Guineas  per  annum  Salary, 
a  phice  at  Court,  and  the  Devil  and  all.'  Tlus 
was  the  somewhat  inauspicious  banning  of 
Swiny's  theatrical  career.  Having  come  up  to 
London,  as  described,  in  1705,  he  soon  found 
that  Rich  intended  nothing  seriously  for  his  ad- 
vantage ;  and  he  announces  (in  the  same  letter) 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  general  discontent  of 
the  actors  with  Rich,  and  aJtbough  Rich  might 
have  had  the  house  for  £3  or  £3  io«.  a  day,  he 
(Swiny)  had  taken  a  lease  for  seven  years  at 
£5  a  day»  and  meant  to  begin  in  a  few  days. 

In  1 707  we  find  him  in  partnership  with  Wilks, 
Bogget,  and  Gibber  in  the  King's  Theatre,  having 
taken  the  lease  from  Yanbrugh,  and  very  soon 
quarrelling  with  them  and  petitioning  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  interference  in  his  fieivour.  He 
was  mixed  up  in  most  of  the  quarrels  uid  intrigues 
of  the  tinfe. 

In  May,  1709,  Swiny  engngod  the  famous 
Nicolini  for  three  yeara,  that  great  singer  having 
recently  made  a  most  successful  cUbut  in  London. 
Before  the  completion  of  this  term,  however, 
Swiny  appears  to  have  '  absented  himself  from 
his  creditors  *  and  become  bankrupt. 

Afiber  this,  he  lived  for  some  years  in  Italy ; 
but,  on  his  return  to  England,  a  place  in  the 
Custom-house  was  found  for  him,  and  he  was 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  King*s  Mews?  While 
in  Italy,  with  Lord  Boyne  and  Walpole,  he 
wrote  to  Colman  (July  la,  1730)  from  Bo1ogna» 
on  the  subject  of  engaging  singers  for  the  Opera, 
then  in  the  hands  of  Handel.  Swiny  died  October 
2,  1754,  leaving  his  fortune  to  Mrs.  Woffington. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces, 
viz.  *The  Quacks,  or  Love's  the  Physician* 
(^705);  'Camilla*  (1706);  * Pyrrhus  and  Deme- 
trius* (1709);  and  *The  Quacks,  or  Love*s  the 
Physician,'  an  altered  version  of  the  first  piece. 

Two  years  before  his  death,  a  fine  portrait  of 
Swiny,  after  Van  Loo,  was  scraped  in  mezzotint 
by  J.  Faber,  junr.  It  represents  him,  in  black 
velvet,  holding  in  his  hand  a  book,  of  which  the 
title  seems  to  be  '  Don  Quixote.*  [J*M.] 

SYLPHIDE,  LA.  One  of  the  most  famous 
ballets  on  record ;  in  2  acts ;  libretto  by  A.  Nour^ 
rit  the  singer,  music  by  Schneitzhoffer.  Pro- 
duced at  tho  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  March  12, 
1832.  The  part  of  La  Sylphide  was  danced  by 
MdUe.  Taglioni,  and  was  one  of  her  greatest 
parts,  both  in  Paris  and  in  London,  where  the 
piece  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
for  her  benefit,  July  26,  1832.  Thackeray  has 
embalmed  it  in  *  Pendennis  *  (chap,  xxxviii.)   [G.] 

SYLVANA,  accurately  -Silvana.  Weber's 
3rd  opera,  composed  at  Stuttgart,  18 10,  and 
produced  at  Frankfort,  Sept.  16,  18x0.     [See 

WaU)MADCH£N.] 

SYLVIA,  OU  LA  NYMPHE  DE  DIANE. 
'  Ballet-pantomime  *  in  2  acts  and  3  tableaux ; 
libretto  by  Barbier,  music  by  Delibes.  Produced 
at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  Paris,  June  14, 1876.     [G.] 

SYMPHONIQUES,  ETCJDES,  t.  (!.  Symphonic 
Studies.  The  name  of  a  theme  and  set  of  varia- 
tions in  Cj^  minor  by  Robert  Schumann,  forming 
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op.  13.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  W.  Stemdale 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Spitta  has  pointed  out  that  the 
theme  contains  a  reference  to  him,  inasmudi  as 
it  is  identical  with  a  part  of  the  romance  in 
Marschner's  'Templer  und  Judin,*  'Du  stolzes 
England  freue  dich,*  in  which  this  country  is 
called  on  to  rejoice  in  her  famous  men.  [Sea 
vol.  iii.  p.  410  a.]  The  first  edition  was  published 
by  Haslinger  in  1 837,  as '  Florestan  und  Eusebius, 
zwolf  Etuden  (Etudes  Symphoniques).*  Those 
published  after  that  date  are  entitled '  Etudes  en 
forme  de  Variations/  and  have  been  materially 
altered.  [G.] 

SYMPHONISCHE  DICHTUNGEN— that 
is.  Symphonic  Poems.  A  title  employed  by  Liszt 
for  twelve  pieces  of  orchestral  music  of  cha- 
racteristic, ».  e,  descriptive,  kind,  and  of  various 
dates — one  feature  of  which  is  that  the  move- 
ments are  not  divided,  but  lead  into  each  other 
without  interruption. 

1.  Ce  qn'on  entend  lur  la  mon-     7.  FertUftnge. 

tagiie.  8.  Htrolda  faiil'bre. 

2.  Tasso.   Lamento  e  TrioDfo.        9.  Hunsarte. 
9.  Lm  Pi^ludet.  10.  Hamlet. 

4.  Oipheiu.  11.  Hunneotcblacht  (Battle  with 

A.  Prometheui.  the  Uu&s). 

6.  Mazeppa.  19.  Xdeala. 

Of  these  the  following  have  been  performed  at 
Mr.  Baches  annual  concerts: — ^no.  3,  May  26, 
1871  and  twice  besides;  no.  4,  Nov.  37,  73; 
no.  2,  Nov.  27.  73;  no.  6,Feb.  27, 77.  and  Feb.  25, 
79.  Nos.  6,  II,  and  12  have  also  been  played 
at  the  OT^stal  Palace  (Dec.  9.  76 ;  May  17,  79 ; 
Apr.  16,  81  respectively) ;  and  noa.  2,  9  at  the 
Philharmonic  (June  9,  1873;  Feb.  23,  1882, 
respectively). 

St.  Saens  has  adopted  the  title  *  Po^mes  sym- 
phoniques *  for  4  pieces : — 

1.  Le  Bouet  d'Omphale.  I  3.  DanM  macabre. 

2.  Fbaeton.  I  4.  La  Jeunesse  d'Uereule.  TQ  1 

SYMPHONY  (SiNFONiA,  Sinfonie,  Sym- 
FHONIE).  The  terms  used  in  connection  with  any 
branch  of  art  are  commonly  very  vague  and  in- 
definite in  the  early  stages  of  its  history,  and  are 
applied  without  much  (Sscrimination  to  difiTerent 
things.  In  course  of  time  men  consequently 
find  themselves  in  difficulties,  and  try,  as  far  as 
their  opportunities  go,  to  limit  the  definition  of 
the  terms,  and  to  confine  them  at  least  to  tilings 
which  are  not  obvioXisly  antagonistic.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  process  of  sifting  is  rather  gumed  by 
chance  and  external  circumstances  than/ deter- 
mined by  the  meaning  which  theorists  set  to  be 
the  proper  one ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  final 
meaning  adopted  by  the  world  in  general  is  fre- 
quently not  only  distinct  from  that  wmch  the 
original  employers  of  the  word  Intended,  but 
also  in  doubtful  conformity  with  its  d^ivation. 
In  the  case  of  the  word  *  Symphony,'  las  with 
'  Sonata,*  the  meaning  now  accepted  pap  pens 
to  be  in  very  good  accordance  with  its,  deriva- 
tion, but  it  is  considerably  removed  irom  the 
meaning  which  was  originally  attache 
word,  ^^seems  to  have  been  used  at' 
very  generaljiud  comprehensive  way,  to  express 
any  portions  of  music  or  passages  whatever  which 
were  thrown  into  relief  as  purely  instrumental 
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in  works  in  which  the  chief  interest  was  centred 
upon  the  Toioe  or  voices.  Thus,  in  the  operas, 
cantatas,  and  masses  of  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  ceatory,  the  voices  had  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work  to  do,  and  the  instruments'  chief 
btudneas  was  to  supply  simple  fonns*  of  harmony 
as  accompaniment.  If  there  were  any  little  por- 
tions whkh  the  instruments  played  without  the 
voices,  these  yfcre  indiscriminately  called  Sym- 
phonieSf^aod  under  the  same  head  were  included 
such  more  particular  forms  as  Overtures  and 
RitomellL  The  first  experimentalists  in  harmonic 
music  generally  dispensed  with  such  independent 
instrumental  passages  altogether.  For  instance, 
most  if  not  all  of  the  cantatas  of  Cesti  and  Bossi  '• 
are  devoid  of  either  instrumental  introduction  or 
ritomel ;  and  the  same  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  with  many  of  the  operas  of  that  time.  There 
were  however  a  few  independent  little  instru- 
mental movements  even  in  the  earliest  operas. 
Peri's  *  Euridioe,'  which  stands  almost  at  the  head 
of  the  list  (having  been  performed  at  Florence  in 
1600,  as  part  of  the  festival  in  connection  with 
the  marriage  of  Henry  IV  of  France  and  Mary 
de'  Medici),  contains  a  '  Sinfonia  *  for  three  flutes, 
which  has  a  definite  form  of  its  own  and  is  veiy 
characteristic  of  the  time.  The  use  of  short  in- 
strumental pasages,  such  as  dances  and  intro- 
ductions and  ritornels,  when  once  fairly  begun, 
increased  rapidly.  Monteverde,  who  folio  wed  dose 
upon  Peri,  made  some  use  of  them,  and  as  the 
centurv  crrew  old«r.  th«v  became*  *  mor©  tunA  Tpc»re 
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wnue,  ana  got  so  tar  stereotyped  in  common 
usage  that  it  was  even  applied  to  the  instru- 
mental portions  of  airs,  etc.,  when  played  by 
a  single  perfomi^^  As  an  example  may  be 
quoted  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  of 
Mozart's — 'Sie  (meaning  Strinasacchi)  spielt 
keine  Note  ohne  Empfindung ;  sogar  bei  den 
Sinfonien  spielte  sie  alles  mit  Expression,'  etc.' 
With  regard  to  this  use  of  the  term,  it  is  not 
neoessary  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  natural 
eoorse  by  which  the  meaning  began  to  be  re- 
stricted.  LuUi,  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  other 
gieat  composers  of  operas  in  the  1 7th  century, 
extended  the  appendages  of  airs  to  proportions 
relatively  considerable,  but  there  was  a  limit 
beyond  which  such  dependent  passages  could 
not  go.  The  independent  instrumental  portions, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  as  overtures  or'toc- 
cataJ,  or  groups  of  ballet  tunes,  were  in  different 
Mfcumstances,  and  could  be  expanded  to  a  very 
rnoch  greater  extent ;  and  as  they  grew  in  im- 
portance the  name  '  Symphony*  came  by  degrees 
to  have  a  more  special  significance.  The  small 
instrumental  appendages  to  the  various  airs  and 
•o  forth  were  still  symphonies  in  a  general  sense, 
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importance  the  more  distinctive  was  this  ap- 
pUciition  of  the  term.  ~'  ^ 

^The  earliest  steps  in  the  development  of  this 
potion  of  the  opera  are  chiefly  important  as 
abtempts  to  establish  some  broad  principle  of 
form;  which  for  some  time  amounted  to  little 
>more  than  the  balance  of  short  divisions,  of  slow 
and  quick  movement  alternately^Lulli  is  credited 
with  the  invention  of  one  fortfCwhich  came  ulti- 
mately to  be  known  as  the  '  Ouverture  h  la  ma-  ■ 
ni^re  Fran9aise.'  The  principles  of  this  fqirm,  as 
generally  understood,  amounted  to  no  lnor0  than 
the  succession  of  a  slow  solid  movement  to  begin 
with,  followed  by  a  quicker  movement  in  a 
lighter  style,  and  another  sl$2lL_mov^ent,  not 
so  grave  in^tsharacter  as  the  first,  to  conclude  v 
with.  Lull!  himself  was  not  rigidly  consistent^^ 
in  the  adoption  of  this  form.  In  some  cases,  as 
in  •Pers^e,'  *Thes^,'  and  *  Belldrophon,'  there 
are  two  divisions  on]y — (he  characteristie  graven 
opeij^iny  movement,  and  a  short  free  fogal  quick 
movement.  'Proserpine,'  *  Phaeton,*  '  Alceste,' 
and  the  Ballet  piece, '  Le  Triomphe  de  Tamour,' 
are  characteristic  examples  of  the  complete 
model.  These  have  a  grave  opening,  which  is 
repeated,  and  then  the  livelier  central  move- 
ment, which  is  followed  by  a  division  l&arked , 
'  lentement ' ;  and  the  last  two  (^visions  are 
repeated  In  full  together^  A  few  examples  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  by  less  fiEunoiis 
composers  than  LuUi,  which  show  how  far  the 
adoDtion  of  this  form  of  overture  at  symphony 
general  in  a  short  time.  An  ofeia 
Venus  and  Adonis,*  by  Desmarests,  of 
■1  'here  is,  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  the 
.1  ^.  Uege  of  Music,  has  the  overture  in 
tnis  term.  '  Amadis  de  Gr^e,*  by  Bes  Touches, 
has  the  same,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  character  of  the  divisions;  'Albion  and 
Albanius,*  by  Grabu,  which  was  licensed  for  pub- 
lication in  England  by  Roger  Lestrange  in  1687, 
has  clearly  the  same,  and  looks  like  an  imitation 
direct  from  Lulli;  and  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis* 
by  Dr.  John  Blow,  yet  again  the  same.  So  the 
model  must  have  been  extensively  appreciated. 
The  most  important  composer,  however,  who  fol- 
lowed Lulli  in  this  matter,  was  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti, who  certainly  varied  and  improved  on  the 
model  both  as  regards  the  style  and  the  form. 
In  his  opera  of '  Flavio  Cuniberto*'  for  instance, 
the  '  Sinfonia  avanti  rOpeni '  begins  with  a  divi- 
sion marked  grave,  which  is  mainly  based  on 
simple  canonical  imitations,  but  has  also  broad 
expanses  of  contrasting  keys.  The  style,  for  the 
time,  is  noble  and  ri(;hi  and  very  superior  to 
LuUi's.  The  second  division  is  a  lively  allegro, 
and  the  last  a  moderately  quick  minuet  in  6-8 
time.  The  *  Sinfonia'  to  his  serenata  'Venere, 
Adone,  Amore,*  similarly  has  a  Largo  to  begin 
with,  a  Presto  in  the  middle,  and  a  movement, 
not  defined  by  a  tempo,  but  clearly  of  moderate 
quickness,  to  end  with.  This  form  of  '  Sinfonia ' 
survived  for  a  long  .while,  and  was  expanded  at 
times  by  a  succession  of  dance  movements,  fur 
which  idso  Lulli  supplied  examples,  and  Uandel 
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at  a  later  time  more  familiar  types ;  but  for  the 
history  of  the  modem  symphony,  a  form  which 
was  distinguished  from  the  other  as  the  *  Italian 
Overture/  ultimately  became  of  much  greater 
importance. 

This  form  appears  in  principle  to  be  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  French  Overture :  it  was  similarly 
divided  into  three  movements,  but  the  first  and 
last  were  quick  and  the  central  one  slow.  Who 
the  originator  of  this  form  was  it  seems  now 
impossible  to  decide;  it  certainly  came  into 
vogue  very  soon  after  the  French  Overture,  and 
quickly  supplanted  it  to  a  great  extent.  Certain 
details  in  its  structure  were  better  defined  than 
in  the  eariier  form,  and  the  balance  and  dis-. 
tribution  of  characteristic  features  were  alike 
freer  and  more  comprehensive.  '  The  first  al- 
legro was  generally  in  a  squaipe  time  and  of 
solid  character ;  the  central  movement  aimed  a£ 
expressiveness,  and  the  last  was  a  quick  move- 
ment of  relatively  light  character,  generally  in 
^  some  combination  of  three  feet.  The  history 
of  its  early  development  seems  to  be  wrapped  in 
obscurity,  but  from  the  moment  of  its  appear- 
ance it  has  the  traits  of  the  modem  orchestral 
y  symphony,  and  composers  very  soon  obtained 
a  remarkable  degree  of  mastery  over  the  form. 
rt  must  have  first  come  into  definite  acceptance 
about  the  end  of  the  17th  or  the  banning 
of  the  1 8th  centuiy;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
latter  it  had  become  almost  a  matter  of  course. 
Operas,  and  similar  works  by  the  most  con- 
spicuous composers  of  this  time,  in  very  great 
numbers,  have  the  same  form  of  overture.  For 
instance,  the  two  distinct  versions  of  '  La  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito '  by  Hasse,  *  Catone  in  Utica  *  by 
Leonardo  Vinci  (1728),  the  '  Hypermnestra.' 
'Artaserse,*  and  others  of  Perez,  Piccini*s  •  Didone,* 
Jomelli*B  'Betulia  liberata,*  Sacchini's  '  (Edipus,* 
Galnppi's  '  II  mondo  alia  reversa* — produced  the 
year  before  Haydn  wroto  his  first  symphony — 
and  Adam  Hi  Her  a  'Lisuart  und  Dariolette,* 
'  Die  Licbe  auf  dem  Lande,*  '  Der  Krieg,*  etc. 
And  if  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  form  were  required,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  Mozart  adopted  it 
in  his  boyish  operas,  '  La  finta  semplice  *  and 
*Lucio  SiUa.'  With  the  general  adoption  of 
the  form  came  also  a  careful  development  of 
the  internal  structure  of  each  separate  move- 
ment, and  also  a  gradual  improvement  both  in 
^  thg  combination  and  treatment  of  the  instru- 
ments employed.  Lulli  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
were  for  the  most  part  satisfied  with,  strings, 
which  the  former  used  crudely  enough,  but  tiie 
latter  with  a  good  deal  of  perception  of  tone 
and  appropriateness  of  style;  sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  wind  instruments.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  several  wind  instruments, 
such  as  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  and 
flutes,  were  added,  though  not  often  all  together; 
and  they  served,  for  the  most  part,  chiefly  to 
strengthen  the  strings  and  give  contrasting  de- 
grees of  full  sound  rather  than  contrasts  of  colour 
and  tone.  Equally  important  was  the  rapid  im- 
provement which  tooic  place  simultaneously  in 
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internal  structure ;  and  in  this  case  the  develop- 
ment followed  that  of  certain  other  departments 
of  musical  form.  In  fact  the  progress  of  the 
*Sinfonia  avanti  TOpera'  in  this  respect  was 
chiefly  parallel  to  the  development  of  the  Clavier 
Sonata,  which  at  this  time  was  beginning  to  at- 
tain  to  clearness  of  outline,  and  a  certain  maturity 
of  style.  It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  repeat 
what  has  elsewhere  been  discussed  from  different 
points  of  ^ew  iit^  the  articles  on  Fobm,  So- 
nata, and  SbiTS;  \but  it  is  important  to  realise 
that  in  point  of  tiihe  the  form  of  this  *  Sinfonia 
avanti  TOpera  *  did  not  lag  behind  in  definition 
of  outline  and  mastery  of  treatment;  and  it 
might  be  di£Bcult  to  decide  in  which  form 
(whether  orchestral  or  clavier)  the  important 
detail  first  presents  itself  of  defining  the  first  and 
second  principal  sections  by  subjects  decisively 
distinct,  y  A  marked  improvement  in  various  ' 
respects  appears  about  the  time  when  the 
symphony  first  began  to  be  generally  played 
apart  from  the  opera ;  and  the  reasons  for  this 
are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  as  long  as 
it  was  merely  the  appendage  to  a  drama,  less* 
stress  was  liud  upon  it;  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  it  is  rec«/rded  that  audiences  were 
not  by  any  means  particularly  attentive  to  the 
instrumental  portion  of  the  work.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  behaviour  of  the  public  at 
some  of  the  most  important  theatres  in  Europe 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  seems 
to  correspond  to  the  descriptions  which  are 
given  of  the  audience  at  the  Italian  Operas  in . 
England  rz  who  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth. 
Burney,  in  the  account  of  his  tour,  refiBrs  to 
this  more  than  once.  In  the  first  volume  he 
says,  '  The  music  at  the  theatres  in  Italy  seems 
but  an  excuse  for  people  to  assemble  together, 
their  attention  being  chiefly  placed  on  play 
and  conversation,  even  during  the  performance 
of  a  serious  opera.*  In  another  place  he  de- 
scribes the  card  tables,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  '  people  of  quality '  reserved  their  attention 
for  a  favourite  air  or  two,  or  the  performance 
of  a  favourite  singer.  The  rest,  including  the 
overture,  they  did  not  regard  as  of  much  con- 
sequence, and  hence  the  composers  had  but 
little  inducement  to  put  out  the  best  of  thei^ 
powers.  It  may  have  been  partly  on  this  ac- 
count that  they  took  very  little  pains  to  connect 
these  overtures  or  symphonies  with  the  opera, 
either  by  character  or  feature.  They  allowed 
it  to  become  almost  a  settled  principle  that 
they  should  be  independent  in  matter ;  and  con- 
sequently there  was  very  little  difficulty  in  ac- 
cepting them  as  independent  instrumental  pieces. 
It  naturally  followed  aa^it  did  later  with  an- 
other form  of  overture.  ^Hie  'Symphonies*  whicli 
had  more  attractive  qualities  were  played  apart 
from  the  operas,  in  concerts ;  and  the  precedent 
being  thereby  established,  the  step  to  writing 
independent  works  on  similar  lines  was  but 
short;  and  it  was  natur&l  that,  as  undivided 
attention  would  now  be  given  to  them,  and  * 
they  were  no  more  /m  a  secondary  position 
in  connection  with  the  opera,  composers  should 
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take  more  pains  both  in  the  itructure  and  in 
the  choice  of  their  musical  material.  The  Sym- 
phony  had  however  reached  a  considerable  pitch 
of  deTelopment  before  the  emancipation  i^ok. 
place;  and  this  development  was  conue'^t  jvl  with 
the  progress  of  certain  other  masical  forrun  be* 
'^      odes  the  Sonata,  already  referred  to. 

Y  It  will  accordingly  be  conTenient,  Kefore  pro- 
/ceeding  further  with  the  direct  hip  tory  of  the 
/Symphony,  to  consider  some  of  ♦-be  more  im- 
portant of  these  torly  branches  of  Musical 
Art.  In  the  early  harmonic  times  the  rela- 
tionships of  nearly  all  the  different  branches 
of  compoation  were  closf-  ^'he  Symphony 
was  related  even  to  tl«^*  e*»"ly  Madrigals, 
ugh  the  •  Senate  da  C  i^i'WA,'  which  adopted 
e  Cansona  or  instruu^ental  versioii  of  the 
adrigal  as  a  secouii  In^>vement.    It  was  also 


-'^/ closely"  related  to  the  e*^rly  Fantasias,  as  the 
I  /  earliest  exoerimenta  i'^*  instrumentAl  music,  in 

r- 


rere 


hich  some  cf  iW  ^hnical  necessities  of  that 
were  gi^pi>Ied  with.    It  was  directly 
•jt'^  the  vocal  portions  of  the  early 
^s  airs  and  recitatives,  and  derived 
many  of  the  mechanical  forms  of 
ifi  harmony  wluch  for  a  long  time 
iiect^«»\ry  part  of  its  form.     The  solo 
Suite  had  also  something  to  do  with 
i-,  ^at  not  so  much  as  might  be  expected.    As 
{ut  ^  be«n  pointed  out  elsewhere,  ^he  suite-form, 
x^ing  very  simple  in  its  principle,  attained  to 
d'.'Amtion   very   early,    while  the   sonata-form, 
which  charactoised  the  richest  period  of  har- 
monic music,  was  still  s^ggling  in  elementary 
Htiigea.    The  ultimate  basis  of  the  suite-form 
is  a  contrart^  dance  tunes ;  but  in  the  typical 
early  sympfiony  the  dance-tunes  are  almost  in- 
variably, avoided.    When  the  Symphony  was  ex- 
pjmded  by  the  addition  of  the  Minuet  and  Trio, 
A  bond  of  connection  seemed  to  be  established ; 
but  still  this  bond  was  not  at  all  a  vital  one,  for 
is  one  of  the  least  characteristic 
e  suite-form  proper,  being  clearly 
lineage  and  type  than  Uie  Alle- 
te,  Sarabande,  or  Gigue,  or  even 
and  Bourr^,  which  were  classed 
as  Intermezzi  or  Galanterien.      The 
farm  of  the  Clavier  Suite  movements  was  in 
&ct  too  indastic  to  admit  of  such  expausion 
and  development  as  was  required  in  the  or- 
chest^  workB,  and  the  type  did  not  supply  the 
*^^^*^teristic  technical  qualities  which  would  be 
^  f^vice  in  their  development.    The  position 
?^  Xdh^B  Orchestral  Suites  was  somewhat  dif- 
and  it  appears  that  he  himself  call^ 
Overtures.     Dehn,  in  his  preface  to  the 
lition  printed,  says  that  the  separate  MS. 
in  the  Bach  archives  at  Hamburg,  from 
ih  he  took  that  in  C,  have  the  distinctive 
f^acteristics  of  the  handwriting  of  John  Se- 
'ian,    and  have   for  title   *Ouverture  pour 
^liolons.'  ct^. :  and  that  another  MS  ,  piobiAllv 


froiJi    thefco,   Las   the   title    *6uitH 
This  throws 


1>V 


^hestro.'     This  throws  a  certain  lii^ht   «u>un 

•h'a   posit*  u.     It  is  obviouft  that  ia  seveial 

'tiuent#  <^f  instrumental  mosic  he  took  the 


French  for  his  models  rather  than  the  Italians. 
In  the  Suite  he  followed  Couperin,  and  in  the 
Overture  he  also  followed  French  models.  These 
therefore  appear  ns  attempts  to  develop  an  in- 
dependent orchestral  work  analogous  to  the 
Symphony,  upon  the  basis  of  a  form  which  had 
the  same  reason  for  existence  and  the  same 
general  purpose  as  the  Italian  Overture,  but  a 
distinctly  different  general  outline.  Their  chief 
coQnection  with  the  actual  development  of  the 
modem  symphony  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
struments ;  for  aU  experiments,  even  on  different 
lines,  if  they  have  a  common  quality  or  principle, 
must  react  upon  one  another  in  those  respects. 

Another  branch  of  art  which  had  close  con- 
nection with  the  early  symphonies  was  the 
Conoei^.  Works  nnder  tins  name  were  not  by 
any  means  invariably  meant  to  be  show  pieces 
for  solo  instruments,  as  modem  concertos  are ; 
and  sometimes  the  name  was  used  ns  almost 
synonymous  with  symphony.  The  earliest  con- 
certos seem  to  have  been  works  in  which  groups 
of  *  solo '  and  *  ripieno  *  instruments  were  used, 
chiefly  to  obtain  contrasts  of  fullness  of  tone. 
For  instance,  a  set  of  six  concertos  by  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  for  two  violins  and  cello,  *  soli,'  and 
two  violins,  tenor,  and  bass,  'ripieni/  present 
no  distinction  of  style  between  one  group  and 
the  other.  The  accompanying  instruments  for 
the  most  part  merely  double  the  solo  parts,  and 
leave  off  either  to  lessen  the  sound  here  and 
there,  or  because  the  passages  happen  to  go  a 
little  higher  than  usual,  or  to  be  a  little  difficult 
for  the  average  violin-players  of  that  time.  When 
the  intention  is  to  vary  the  quality  of  sound 
as  well,  the  element  of  what  is  called  instru- 
mentation is  introduced,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
earliest  phases  of  that  element  which  can  be 
traced  in  music.  The  order  of  movements  and 
the  style  of  them  are  generally  after  the  manner 
of  the  Senate  da  Chiesa,  and  therefore  do  not 
present  any  close  analogy  with  the  subject  of 
this  article.  But  very  soon  after  the  time  of 
Corelli  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  the  form  of 
the  Italian  overture  was  adopted  for  concertos, 
and  about  the  same  time  they  began  to  show 
traces  of  becoming  show-pieces  for  great 
performers.  Allusions  to  the  performance  of 
concertos  by  great  violin  •  players  in  the 
churches  form  a  &miliar  feature  in  the  musical 
literature  of  the  i8th  century,  and  the  three- 
movement-form  (to  all  intents  exactly  like  that 
of  the  symphonies)  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
early^  This  evidently  points  to  the  fact  that 
this  form  appealed  to  the  instincts  of  com- 
posers geneittlly,  as  the  most  promising  for  free 
expression  of  their  musical  thoughts.  It  may 
seem  curious  that  J.  S.  Bach,  who  followed  French 
models  in  some  important  departments  of  in- 
strumental music,  should  exclusively  have  fol- 
lowed Italian  models  in  this.  But  in  reality 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  chance 
with  him;  he  always  followed  the  best  models 
which  came  to  his  hand.  In  this  department 
the  Italians  excelled ;  and  Bach  therefore  fol- 
lowed them,  and  left  the  mo»t  important  early 
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Bpecimens  of  this  kind  remaining — almost  all  in 
the  three  movement-form,  which  was  becoming 
the  set  order  for  Bymphonies.     Setting  aside 
those  specially  imitated  from  Vivaldi,  there  are 
'  at  least  twenty  concertos  by  him  for  all  sorts  of 
solo  instruments  and  combinations  of  sqIo  instru- 
ments in  this  same  form.    It  cannot  therefore 
be  doubted  that  some  of  the  development  of 
the  symphony-form  took  place  in  this  depart- 
ment.     But    Bach    never    to    any    noticeable 
extent  yielded  to  the   tendency   to  braak  the 
movements  up  into  sections  with  corresponding 
tunes ;  and  this  distinguishes  his  work  in  a  very 
marked  manner  from  that  of  tbe   generation 
of  composers  who  followed  him.    His  art  belongs 
in  reality  to  a  different  stratum  from  that  which^ 
produced  the  greater  forms  of  abstract  instru- 
mental music.   It  is  probable  that  his  form  of  art 
could  not  without  some  modification  have  pro- 
duced the  great  orchestral  symphonies.    In  order 
to  get  to  these,  composers  had  to  go  to  a  different, 
and  for  some  time  a  decidedly  lower,  level.     It 
was  much  the  same  process  as  had  been  gone 
through   before.    After  Palestrina  a  backward 
move  was  necessary  to  make  it  possible  to  arrive 
at  the  art  of  Bach  and  HandeL     After  Bach 
men  had  to  take  up  a  lower  line  in  order  to  get 
to  Beethoven.    In  the  latter  case  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  through  the  elementary  stages  of  de- 
fining the  various  contrasting  sections  of  a  move- 
ment, and  finding  that  form  of  harmonic  treat- 
ment which  admitted  the  great  effects  of  colour 
or  varieties  of  tone  in  the  mass,  as  well  as  in  the 
separate  lines  of  the  counterpoint.  Baches  position 
was  BO  immensely  high  that  several  generations 
had  to  pass  before  men  were  able  to  follow  on 
his  lines  and  adopt  his  principles  in  harmonic 
music.    The  generation  that  followed  him  showed 
scarcely  any  trace  of  his  influence.     Even  before 
he  had  passed  away  the  new  tendencies  of  music 
were  strongly  apparent,  and  much  of  the  ele- 
mentary work  of  the  modem  sonata  form  of  art 
had  been  done  on  different  lines  from  his  own. 

The  *  Sinfonia  avanti  TOpera  *  was  clearly  by 
this  time  sufficiently  independent  and  complete 

(to  be  appreciated  without  the  opera,  and  without 
either  name  or  programme  to  explain  its  meaning; 
^d  within  a  very  short  period  the  demand  for 
these  sin fonias  became  very  great.  Bumey's  tours 
in  search  of  materials  for  his  History,  in  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  and  Germany,  were  made  in  1770 
and  72,  before  Haydn  had  written  any  of  his 
greater  symphonies,  and  while  Mozart  was  still 
a  boy.  His  allusions  to  independent  '  sympho- 
nies* are  very  frequent.  Among  those  whose 
works  he  mentions  with  most  favour  are  Sta- 
mitz,  Emmanuel  Bach,  Christian  Bach,  and 
Abel.  Works  of  the  kind  by  these  composers 
and  many  others  of  note  are  to  be  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  sets  of  part -books  in  the  British 
Museum.  These  furnish  most  excellent  mate- 
rials for  judging  of  the  status  of  the  Symphony 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  independent  existence. 
The  two  most  important  points  which  they 
illustrate  are  the  development  of  instnimentation,-* 
and  the  definition  of  form.     They  appear  to 
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have  been  generally  written  in  eight  parts.  Most 
of  them  are   scored  for  two  violins,  viola,  and 
bass;    two  hautboys,   or  two    flutes,  and  two 
'  Cvirs  de  chasse.*    This  is  the   case  in  the  six 
symphonies  of  opus  5  of  John  Christian  Bach ; 
the  si^  of  Abel's  opus  10,  the  six  of  Stamitz's 
opus  ^v   opus  13,  and  opus  x6;   also  in  a  set 
of  'Overtures  in  8  parts '  by  Ame,  which  must 
have  been    early  in  the  field,   as   the  licence 
firom  George  »xi,  printed  in  full  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  viulin  part,  is  dated  January  17^^. 
The  same  orche^tration  is  found  in  many  sym- 
phonies by  Galuppi.  Ditters,  Schwindl,  and  others. 
Wagenseil,  who  mui,t  have  betti  the  oldest  of  this 
group  of  composers  (having  been  bom  in  the  i7Jth 
century,  within  six  yL^n  after  Handel,  Scarlatti, 
and  Bach),  wrote  several  quite  in  the  characteristic 
harmonic  style,  *k  4  parties  oblig^  avec  Cors 
de  Chasse  ad  libitum.T   The  treatment  of  the  in- 
struments in  these  early  ^^xamples  is  i«ther  crude 
and  stiff.   The  violins  are  ari«>ogt  always  playing, 
and  the  hautboys  or  flutes  are  only  < 
force  them  at  times  as  the  '  ripie^vu  *, 
did  in  the  early  concertos,  while  tb 
to  hold  on  the  harmonies.    The 
improvement  are  noticeable  in  sue 
independent  treatment  of  the  strings,  in  tA^e  *  sym- 
phonies before  the  opera  *  the  violas  were*  cared 
for  BO  little  that  in  many  cases  ^  not  more'  than 
half-a-dozen  bars  are  written  in,  all  the  rest  bfcv^ng 
merely  'col  basso.'   As  examples  of  this  in  work\^ 
of  more  or  less  illustrious  writers  may  be  men- 
tioned the  'Sinfonias'  to  Jomelli's  'Passione' 
and  'Betulia  Liberata,'  Saochini's  '(Edipus,'  and 
Sarti's  *  Giulio  Sabino.'   One  of  the  many  honours 
attributed  to  Stamitz  by  his  admiring  contempo- 
raries was  that  he  made  the  violas  independent  of 
the  basses.  This  may  seem  a  trivial  detail,  but  it 
is  only  by  such  details,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
struck  contemporary  writers,  that  the  character 
of  the  gradual  progress  in  instrumental  composi- 
tion can  now  be  understood. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  form  wi 
regular.  The  three  movements  as  a 
were  almost  invariable,  the  first  be! 
broad  aUegro,  the  second  the  sen' 
movement,  and  the  third  the*  lively  vivace,  ine 
progress  of  internal  structure  is  at  first  chiefly 
noticeable  in  the  first  movement.  In  the  early 
examples  this  is  always  condenmMP^^ch  as 
possible,  the  balance  of  subjects  is  not  ver^p^^wly 
realisable,  and  there  is  hardly  ever  a  douM^  ^^ 
or  repeat  of  the  first  half  of  the  movement 
divisions  of  key,  the  short  *  working-out  * 
and  the  recapitulation,  are  generally  presei 
not  pointedly  defined.  Examples  of  this  con 
of  thii^  are  supplied  by  some  MS.  symp 
*by  Paradisi  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
bridge,  which  in  other  respects  possess  exc 
and  characteristically  modern  traits.  The 
thing  attained  seems  to  have  been  the  rel 
definition  and  balance  of  the  two  subjects. 
Stamitz,  Abel,  J.  C.  Bach,  and  Wagenseil, 
is  already  commonly  met  with,     ''^'i-    folio v 

>  It  ta  notorIoa«  that  Voaut  B»ve  fuUer  part.  ^  . 
bccMue  of  the  Incompetence  of  the  TloIa*pla;e  '     ^ 
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nection  with  the  complete  miuical  establishment 
which  Prince  Esterlumr  set  up  at  his  great  palace 
t  Esterbis;  where  Haydn  certainly  had  op- 
porionities  which  have  been  the  lot  of  scarcely 
y  other  composer  who  ever  lived.    He  is  de- 
scribed as  making  experiments  in  orchestration, 
and  ringing  the  bell  for  the  band  to  come  and 
try  them ;  and»  though  this  may  not  be  absolutely 
true  in  fact,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
the  very  great  improvements  which  he  effected 
in  every  department  of  orchestration  may  to  a 
great  extent  be  attributed  to  the  facilities  for 
testing  his  works  which  he  enjoyed.    At  the 
same  time  the  really  important  portion  of  his 
[npositions  were  not  produced  UU  his  patron, 
;nce  Nicolans  Esterna^,  was  dead,  and  the 
;isical  establishment  broken  up  ;  nor,  it  must 
remembered,   till   after   that    strange    and 
portant  episode  in  Haydn's  life,   the  rapid 
:ting  of  Monrt   across    the   scene.     When 
ydn  wrote  his  first  symphony,  Mozart  was 
dd;  and  Mozart  died  in  the  very 
mous  Salomon  concerts  in 
aydn  wrote  nearly  all  his 
Mozart's  work  there- 
Haydn's  lighter  period  and 
^^_^      ents;  and  his  symphonies 
are  in  some  respects  prior  to  Haydn's,  and  cer- 
tainly had  effect  upon  his  later  works  of  all 
kinds. 

Acocfrding  to  Kochel,  Mozart  wrote  altogether 

forty-nine  symphonies.     The  first,  in  £F,  was 

written  in  London  in  1764,  when  he  was  eight 

yean    old,  and   only  five  -  years  after  Haydn 

l^rote  his  first.    It  was  on  the  same  pattern  as 

cthoee  which  have  been  fully  described  above,  be- 

ling  in  three  movements  and  scored  for  the  usual 

set  of  instruments — namely,  two  violins,  viola, 

dinss,  two  oboes  and  two  horns.     Three  more 

ifoUowed  in  dose  succession,  in  one  of  which 

inets  are  introduced  instead  of  oboes,  and 

to    the   usual   group    of 

these   works    striking 

or  style  is  hardly  to  be 

not  for  some  time  that 

strumental  music  reached 

pi  ten  of  development  which  is  historically 

important ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  astonishing  to 

■ee  how  early  he  developed  a  firee  and  even  rich 

mjlc  in  managing  his  orohestral  resources.  With 

irt-:::.rd  u  the  c^uracter  of  these  and  all  but  a 

of  tbe  rest,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 

t.  it  a  cyin phony  at  that  time  was  a  very  much 

l-  <i^  ifp  port  ant  matter  than  it  became  fifty  years 

1  tci-      1  he  manner  in  which  symphonies  were 

T    ired  out,  in  sets  of  dx  and  otherwise,  by 

luir.croi      composers  during  the  latter  half  of 

.<    •  ig.  :  enth  century,  puts  utterly  out  of  the 

>!•  '«tioii  t  je  loftiness  of  aim  and  purpose  which 

Ar\M  b  cr  t;  e  a  necessity  dnce  the  early  years  of 

i.e  rrt  '  'it  century.  Tbey  were  all  rather  slight 

w  ,->»  oil  familiar  lines,  with  which  for  the  time 

ben^  o-niposera   and  public  were  alike  quite 

c<)^ '  '^t ,   and   neither  Haydn  nor   Mozart   in 

t})<  r  eariy  specimens  seem  to  have  specially 

hemsdves.      The   general   survey   of 

.OL.  IV.   PT.  I. 
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Mozart's  symphonies  presents  a  certain  number 
of  facts  which  are  worth  noting  for  their 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  this  &rm  of  art. 
The  second  symphony  he  wrote  had  a  minuet 
and  trio;  but  it  is  hardly  posdble  that  he 
can  have  regarded  this  as  an  important  point, 
since  he  afterwards  wrote  seventeen  others 
without  them ;  and  these  spread  over  the  whole 
period  of  his  activity,  for  even  in  that  which  he 
wrote  at  Prague  in  1786,  and  which  is  last  but 
three  in  the  whole  serie*,  the  minuet  and  trio  are 
absent.  Besides  this  fact,  which  at  once  con- 
nects them  with  the  examples  by  other  com- 
posers previously  discussed,  there  is  the  yet 
more  noticeable  one  that  more  than  twenty  of\ 
the  series  are  written  for  the  same  peculiar  \ 
little  group  of  instruments,  viz.  the  four  strings,  \ 
a  pair  of  oboes  or  flutes,  and  a  pair  of  horns,  j 
Although  he  used  clarinets  so  early  as  his  third  / 
symphony,  he  never  employed  them  again  till  ' 
his  thirty-ninth,  which  was  written  for  Paris, 
and  is  ahnoet  more  fully  scored  than  any.  In 
the  whole  forty-nine,  in  fact,  he  only  used  clari-  * 
nets  five  times,  and  in  one  of  these  cases  (viz. 
the  well-known  6  minor)  they  were  added  after 
he  had  finished  the  score.  Even  bassoons  are 
not  common ;  the  most  frequent  addition  to  the 
little  nucleus  of  oboes  or  flutes  and  horns  being 
trumpets  and  drums.  The  two  which  are  most 
fully  scored  are  the  Parisian,  in  D,  just  alluded 
to,  which  was  written  in^  1778,  and  that  in  £b, 
which  was  written  in  Vienna  in  1788,  and 
stands  first  in  the  famous  triad.  These  facts 
explain  to  a  certain  extent  how  it  was  possible 
to  write  such  an  extraordinary  number  in  so 
short  a -space  of  time.  Mozart's  most  con- 
iinuoudy  prolific  period  in  this  branch  of  art 
seems  to  have  been,  when  he  had  returned  to 
Salzburg  in  1771;  for  between  July  in  that 
year  and  the  beginning  of  177^1  i^  appears  to  be 
proved  that  he  produced  no  less  than  fourteen. 
But  this  feat  is  fairly  surpassed  in  another  sense 
by  the  production  of  the  last  three  in  three  suc- 
cessive months,  June,  July,  and  August,  1788; 
since  the  musical  calibre  of  these  is  so  immensely 
superior  to  that  of  the  earlier  ones. 

One  detail  of  comparison  between  Mozart's 
ways  and  Haydn's  is  curious.  Haydn  began 
to  use  introductory  adagios  very  early,  and 
used  them  so  often  that  they  became  quite  a 
characteristic  feature  in  his  plan.  Mozart,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  use  one  until  his  44th 
Symphonv,  written  in  1783.  What  was  the 
origin  of  Haydn's  employment  of  them  is 
uncertain.  The  causes  that  have  been  sug- 
gested are  not  altogether  satisfactory.  In  the 
orthodox  form  of  symphony,  as  written  by  the 
numerous  composers  of  his  early  days,  the  open- 
ing adagio  is  not  found.  He  may  possibly  have 
observed  that  it  was  a  useful  factor  in  a  certain 
class  of  overtures,  and  then  have  used  it  as  an 
experiment  in  symphonies,  and  finding  it  answer, 
may  have  adopted  the  expedient  generally  in 
succeeding  works  of  the  kind.  It  seems  likely 
that  Mozart  adopted  it  from  Haydn,  as  its  first 
appearance  (in  the  symphony  which  is  believed 
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rimena  of  this  kind  remaining — almost  all  in 
three  movement-form,  which  was  becoming 
the  set  order  for  symphonies.  Setting  aside 
those  specially  imitated  from  Vivaldi,  there  are 

'  at  least  twenty  concertos  by  him  for  all  sorts  of 
solo  instruments  and  combinations  of  sqIo  instru- 
ments in  this  same  form.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  doubted  tiiat  some  of  the  development  of 
the  symphony-form  took  place  in  this  depart- 
ment. But  Bach  never  to  any  notice»bIe 
extent  yielded  to  the  tendency  to  break  the 
movements  up  into  sections  with  corresponding 
tunes ;  and  this  distinguinhes  his  work  in  a  very 
marked  manner  from  that  of  tbe  generation 
of  composers  who  followed  him.  His  art  belongs 
in  reality  to  a  different  stratum  from  that  which 
produced  the  greater  forms  of  abstract  instru- 
mental music.  It  is  probable  that  his  form  of  art 
could  not  without  some  modification  have  pro- 
duced the  great  orchestral  symphonies.  In  order 
to  get  to  these,  composers  haid  to  go  to  a  different, 
and  for  some  time  a  decidedly  lower,  level.  It 
was  much  the  same  process  as  had  been  gone 
through  before.  After  Palestrina  a  backward 
move  was  necessary  to  make  it  possible  to  arrive 
at  the  art  of  Bach  and  Handel.  After  Bach 
men  had  to  take  up  a  lower  line  in  order  to  get 
to  Beethoven.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  through  the  elementary  stages  of  de- 
fining the  various  contrasting  sections  of  a  move- 
ment, and  finding  that  form  of  harmonic  treat- 
ment which  admitted  the  great  effects  of  colour 
or  varieties  of  tone  in  the  mass,  as  well  as  in  the 
separate  lines  of  the  counterpoint.  Baches  position 
was  BO  immensely  high  that  several  generations 
had  to  pass  before  men  were  able  to  follow  on 
his  lines  and  adopt  his  principles  in  harmonic 
music.  The  generation  that  followed  him  showed 
scarcely  any  trace  of  his  influence.  Even  before 
he  had  passed  away  the  new  tendencies  of  music 
were  strongly  apparent,  and  much  of  the  ele- 
mentary work  of  the  modem  sonata  form  of  art 
had  been  done  on  different  lines  from  his  own. 

The  '  Sinfonia  avanti  TOpera '  was  clearly  by 
this  time  sufficiently  independent  and  complete 

/^he  appreciated  without  the  opera,  and  without 

f  either  name  or  programme  to  explain  its  meaning; 

Vjund  within  a  very  short  period  the  demand  for 
these  sinfonias  became  very  great.  Bumey*s  toiurs 
in  search  of  materials  for  his  History,  in  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  and  Germany,  were  made  in  1770 
and  72,  before  Haydn  had  written  any  of  his 
greater  symphonies,  and  while  Mozart  was  still 
a  boy.  His  allusions  to  independent  '  sympho- 
nies* are  very  frequent.  Among  those  whose 
works  he  mentions  with  most  favour  are  Sta- 
mitz,  Emmanuel  Bach,  Christian  Bach,  and 
Abel.  Works  of  the  kind  by  these  composers 
and  many  others  of  note  are  to  be  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  sets  of  part -books  in  the  British 
Museum.  These  furnish  most  excellent  mate- 
rials for  judging  of  the  status  of  the  Symphony 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  independent  existence. 
The  two  most  important  points  which  they 
illustrate  are  the  development  of  instrumentation,* 
and   the  definition  of  form.     They  appear  to 
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have  been  generally  written  in  eight  parts.  Most 
of  them  are  scored  for  two  violins,  viola,  and 
bass;  two  hautboys,  or  two  flutes,  and  two 
'  <yaT9  de  chasse.*  This  is  the  case  in  the  six 
symphonies  of  opus  5  of  John  Christian  Bach ; 
the  six  of  Abel's  opus  10,  the  six  of  Stamitz's 
opus  ^,  opus  13,  and  opus  16;  also  in  a  set 
of  'Overtures  in  8  parts  *  by  Ame,  which  must 
have  been  early  in  the  field,  as  the  licence 
from  George  ^H,  printed  in  full  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  viuUn  part,  is  dated  January  17^^. 
Tbe  same  orchet^tration  is  found  in  many  sym- 
phonies by  Galuppi.  Ditters,  Schwindl,  and  others. 
Wagenseil,  who  mu^t  have  betti  the  oldest  of  this 
group  of  composers  (having  been  bom  in  the  1 7±h 
century,  within  six  yLm  after  Handel,  Scarlatti, 
and  Bach),  wrote  sever^iquite  in  the  characteristic 
harmonic  style,  *k  4  parties  oblig^  avec  Coiis 
de  Chasse  ad  libitum.  T  xhe  treatment  of  the  in- 
struments in  these  early  examples  is  lather  crude 
and  stiff.  The  violins  are  ar»«togt  always  phiying, 
and  the  hautboys  or  flutes  are  only  f 
force  them  at  times  as  the  'ripi^-ni^i 
did  in  the  early  concertos,  while  ttm, 
to  hold  on  the  harmonies.  The 
improvement  are  noticeable  in  sucl 
independent  treatment  of  the  strings,  m  tA|e  *  sym- 
phonies before  the  opera*  the  violas  were*  cared 
for  so  little  that  in  many  cases  ^  not  more'  than 
half-a-dozen  bars  are  written  in,  all  the  rest  be^^g 
merely  'col  basso.*  As  examples  of  this  in  work%«, 
of  more  or  less  illustrious  writers  may  be  men- 
tioned the  'Sinfonias*  to  Jomelli*s  'Passione* 
and  'Betulia  Liberata,*  Saochini's  'CEdipus,*  and 
Sarti*s  *  Giulio  Sabino.'  One  of  the  many  honours 
attributed  to  Stamitz  by  his  admiring  contempo- 
raries was  that  he  made  the  violas  independent  of 
the  basses.  This  may  seem  a  trivial  detail,  but  it 
is  only  by  such  details,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
struck  contemporary  writers,  that  the  character 
of  the  gradual  progress  in  instrumental  composi- 
tion can  now  be  understood. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  form  wj 
regular.  The  three  movements  as  al 
were  almost  invariable,  the  first  bel 
broad  allegro,  the  second  the  seni 
movement,  and  the  third  the*  lively  vivace, 
progress  of  internal  structure  is  at  first  chiefly 
noticeable  in  the  first  movement.    In  the  early 
examplea  this  is  always  condemetJ^piBQucli  as « 
possible,  the  balance  of  subjects  is  not  ver\*l®*'ly 
realisable,  and  there  is  hardly  ever  a  douP^  ^^^ 
or  repeat  of  the  first  half  of  the  movement  f   "^^ 
divisions  of  key,  the  short  *  working-out*  pfrtion, 
and  the  recapitulation,  are  generally  preseif  ^t  ^^^ 
not  pointedly  defined.   Examples  of  this  conF^^^^ 
of  things  are  supplied  by  some  MS.  symplV^^^ 
*by  Paradisi  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  pCam- 
bridge,  which  in  other  respects  possess  excj 
and  characteristically  modern  traits.     The  I 
thing  attained  seems  to  have  been  the  relj 
definition  and  balance  of  the  two  subjects. 
Stamitz,  Abel,  J.  0.  Bach,  and  Wagenseil, 
is  already  commonly  met  with,     ''^'i-    follow 

1  It  Is  notorious  that  Vonut  gure  fuller  part.  ^  , 
btcauso  of  the  InoompetcDce  of  the  viola-plajc  '    "^  ' 
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nection  with  the  complete  musical  establishment 
which  Prince  Esterluu^set  up  at  iiis  great  palace 
t  Esterhiz;  where  Haydn  certainly  had  op- 
portunities which  have  been  the  lot  of  scarcely 
anj  other  composer  who  ever  lived.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  making  experiments  in  orchestration, 
and  ringing  the  bell  for  the  band  to  come  and 
try  them  ;  and,  though  this  may  not  be  absolutely 
true  in  fact,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
the  very  great  improvements  which  he  effected 
in  every  department  of  orchestration  may  to  a 
great  extent  be  attributed  to  the  facilities  for 
testing  his  works  which  he  enjoyed.  At  the 
same  time  the  really  important  portion  of  his 
ippositions  were  not  produced  UU  his  patron, 
7noe  Nioolaus  Esterhazy,  was  dead,  and  the 
^sical  establishment  broken  up ;  nor,  it  must 
remembered,  till  after  that  strange  and 
portant  episode  in  Haydn^s  life,  the  rapid 
iting  of  Monrt  across  the  scene.  When 
jdn  wrote  his  first  Sjrmphony,  Mozart  was 
three  years  dd;  and  Mozart  died  in  the  very 

mous  Salomon  concerts  in 
ydn  wrote  nearly  all  his 
n.  Mozart's  work  there- 
Haydn^s  Ughter  pieriod  and 
ents;  and  his  symphonies 
are  in  some  respects  prior  to  Haydn's,  and  cer- 
tainly had  effect  upon  his  later  works  of  all 
kinds. 

According  to  Kochel,  Mozart  wrote  altogether 

forty-nine  symphonies.     The  first,  in  £t^,  was 

written  in  London  in  1764,  when  he  was  eight 

years   old,  and   only  five  -  years  after  Haydn 

'firrote  his  first.    It  was  on  the  same  pattern  as 

fihoee  which  have  been  fully  described  above,  be- 

ung  in  three  movements  and  scored  for  the  usual 

aiet  of  instruments — namely,  two  violins,  viola, 

fbassy  two  oboes  and  two  horns.     Three  more 

ffollowed  in  close  succession,  in  one  of  which 

fUiinets  are  introduced  instead  of  oboes,  and 

to    the   usual   group    of 

n  these    works    striking 

or  style  is  hardly  to  be 

s  not  for  some  time  that 

mental  music  reached 

pitcb  of  development  which  is  historically 

important ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  astonishing  to 

see  how  early  he  developed  a  free  and  even  rich 

nyle  It)  .'nanaging  his  orchestral  resources.  With 

vt^^rd  Ta    the  character  of  these  and  all  but  a 

•  ^  of  the  rest,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 

tVt  «t  ix  lytn  phony  at  that  time  was  a  very  much 

i"  ^f-  ifrporiant  matter  than  it  became  fifty  years 

^  tor     The  manner  in  which  symphonies  were 

"    ired  ouZf  in  sets  of  six  and  otherwise,  by 

*  luir^r-  ;-    composers  during  the  latter  half  of 

'    '-'i^.  :   enth  century,  puts  utterly  out  of  the 

i'^*n.:oii  Tje  loftiness  of  aim  and  purpose  which 

'inx  Vi  Of     e  a  necessity  since  the  early  years  of 

^'^  I'ti-    ut  century.   Tbcy  were  all  rather  slight 

^  '**  on  familiar  lines,  with  which  for  the  time 

^Y  c- niposers  and  public  were  alike  quite 

'  m ;    and  neither  Haydn  nor   Mozart   in 

^  early  specimens  seem  to  have  specially 

\^\    themselves.     The    general   survey   of 

',  OL.  IV.   PT.  I. 
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Mozart's  symphonies  presents  a  certain  number 
of  facts  which  are  worth  noting  for  their 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  this  &rm  of  art. 
The  second  symphony  he  wrote  had  a  minuet 
and  trio;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he 
can  have  regarded  this  as  an  important  point, 
since  he  afterwards  wrote  seventeen  others 
without  them ;  and  these  spread  over  the  whole 
period  of  his  activity,  for  even  in  that  which  he 
wrote  at  Prague  in  1786,  and  which  is  last  but 
three  in  the  whole  serie«,  the  minuet  and  trio  are 
absent.  Besides  this  fact,  which  at  once  con- 
nects them  with  the  examples  by  other  com- 
posers previously  discussed,  there  is  the  yet 
more  noticeable  one  that  more  than  twenty  ct\ 
the  series  are  written  for  the  same  peculiar  \ 
little  group  of  instruments,  viz.  the  four  strings,  \ 
a  pair  of  oboes  or  flutes,  and  a  pair  of  horns,  j 
Although  he  used  clarinets  so  early  as  his  third  / 
symphony,  he  never  employed  them  again  till  ' 
his  thirty-ninth,  which  was  written  for  Paris, 
and  is  almost  more  fully  scored  than  any.  In 
the  whole  forty-nine,  in  fact,  he  only  used  clari-  * 
nets  five  times,  and  in  one  of  these  cases  (viz. 
the  well-known  6  minor)  they  were  added  after 
he  had  finished  the  score.  Even  bassoons  are 
not  common ;  the  most  firequent  addition  to  the 
little  nucleus  of  oboes  or  flutes  and  horns  being 
trumpets  and  drums.  The  two  which  are  most 
fully  scored  are  the  Parisian,  in  D,  just  alluded 
to,  which  was  written  in  1778,  and  that  in  £b, 
which  was  written  in  'N^enna  in  1788,  and 
stands  first  in  the  famous  triad.  These  facts 
explain  to  a  certain  extent  how  it  was  possible 
to  write  such  an  extraordinary  number  in  so 
short  a -space  of  time.  Mozart's  most  con- 
tinuously prolific  period  in  tliis  branch  of  art 
seems  to  have  been,  when  he  had  returned  to 
Salzburg  in  1771;  for  between  July  in  that 
year  and  the  beginning  of  1775*  it  appears  to  be 
proved  that  he  produced  no  less  than  fourteen. 
But  this  feat  is  fairly  surpassed  in  another  sense 
by  the  production  of  the  last  three  in  three  suc- 
cessive months,  June,  July,  and  August,  1788; 
since  the  musical  calibre  of  these  is  so  immensely 
superior  to  that  of  the  earlier  ones. 

One  detail  of  comparison  between  Mozart's 
ways  and  Haydn's  is  curious.  Haydn  began 
to  use  introductory  adagios  very  early,  and 
used  them  so  often  that  they  became  quite  a 
characteristic  feature  in  his  plan.  Mozart,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  use  one  until  his  44th 
Syrophonv,  written  in  1783.  What  was  the 
origin  of  Haydn's  employment  of  them  is 
uncertain.  The  causes  that  have  been  sug- 
gested are  not  altogether  satisfactory.  In  the 
orthodox  form  of  symphony,  as  written  by  the 
numerous  composers  of  his  early  days,  the  open- 
ing adagio  is  not  found.  He  may  possibly  have 
olMerved  that  it  was  a  useful  factor  in  a  certain 
class  of  overtures,  and  then  have  used  it  as  an 
experiment  in  symphonies,  and  finding  it  answer, 
may  have  adopted  the  exi>edient  generally  in 
succeeding  works  of  the  kind.  It  seems  likely 
that  Mozart  adopted  it  from  Haydn,  as  its  first 
appearance  (in  the  symphony  which  is  believed 
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to  have  been  composed  at  Linz  for  Count  Thun) 
coincides  with  the  period  in  which  he  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  first  strongly  influenced 
by  Haydn. 

The  influence  of  these  two  great  composers 
upon  one  another  is  extremely  interesting  and 
curious,  more  especially  as  it  did  not  take  effect 
till  comparatiTely  late  in  their  artistic  careers. 
They  both  began  working  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  their  time,  under  the  influences  which 
have  been  already  referred  to.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  symphony  each  was  considerably  in- 
fluenced after  a  time  by  a  special  circumstance  of 
his  life ;  Haydn  by  the  appointment  to  Esterh^ 
before  alludeid  to,  and  the  opportunities  it  afforded 
him  of  orchestral  experiment;  and  Mozart  by 
his  stay  at  Mannheim  in  1777.  For  it  appears 
most  likely  that  the  superior  abilities  of  the 
Mannheim  orchestra  for  dealing  with  purely 
instrumental  music,  and  the  traditions  of 
Stamitz,  who  had  there  effected  his  share  in  the 
history  of  the  Symphony,  opened  Mozart's  eyes 
to  the  possibilities  of  orchestral  performance, 
and  encouraged  him  to  a  freer  style  of  compo- 
sition and  more  elaborate  treatment  of  the 
orchestra  than  he  had  up  to  that  time  attempted. 
The  Mannheim  band  had  in  fact  been  long  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  Europe;  and  in  certain 
things,  such  as  attention  to  nuances  (which  in 
early  orchestral  works  had  been  looked  upon  as 
either  unnecessary  or  out  of  place),  they  and 
their  conductors  had  been  important  pioneers; 
and  thus  Mozart  must  certainlynave  had  his  ideaa 
on  such  heads  a  good  deal  expanded.  The  quali- 
ties of  the  symphony  produdSd  in  Paris  early  in 
the  next  year  were  probably  the  firstfruits  of  these 
circumstances ;  and  it  happens  that  while  this 
symphony  is  the  first  of  his  which  has  maintained 
a  definite  position  among  the  important  landmarks 
of  art,  it  is  also  the  first  in  which  he  uses 
orchestral  forces  approaching  to  those  commonly 
employed  for  symphonies  since  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century. 

Both  Haydn  and  Mozart»  in  the  course  of  their 
respective  careers,  made  decided  progresii  in 
managing  the  orchestra,  both  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  individual  instruments,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  details  of  musical  interest 
among  them.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  earliest  expedients  by  which 
contrast  of  effect  was  attempted  by  writers  for 
combinations  of  instruments,  was  the  careful 
distribution  of  portions  for  'solo*  and  'ripieno* 
instruments,  as  illustrated  by  Scarlatti's  and  later 
concertos.  In  J.  S.  Bach's  treatment  of  the  or- 
chestra the  same  characteristic  is  JEamiliar.  The 
long  duets  for  oboes,  flutes,  or  bassoons,  and  the 
solos  for  horn  or  violin,  or  viola  da  gamba,  which 
continue  throughout  whole  recitatives  or  arias, 
all  have  this  same  principle  at  bottom.  Com- 
posers had  still  to  leam  the  firee  and  yet  well- 
balanced  management  of  their  string  forces,  and 
to  attain  the  mean  between  the  use  of  wind 
instruments  merely  to  strengthen  the  strings  and 
their  use  as  solo  instruments  in  ]<•  -*  fr^'ienendent 
passages.    In  Haydn's  early  syi '        1       he  old 
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^1 
traditions  are  most  apparent.  The  balance  be- 
tween the  different  forces  of  the  orchestra  is  »* 
yet  both  crude  and  obvious.  In  the  symphoi  ai 
called  *Le  Matin'  for  instance,  which  appea  J I 
to  have  been  among  the  earliest,  the  secor  j\ 
violins  play  with  the  first,  and  the  violas  wit 
the  basMs  to  a  very  marked  extent — in  the  fir* 
movement  almost  throughout.  This  first  move- 
ment, again,  begins  with  a  solo  for  flute.  The 
slow  movement,  which  is  divided  into  adagio 
and  andante,  has  no  wind  instruments  at  all. 
but  there  is  a  violin  solo  throughout  the  middle 
portion.  In  the  minuet  a  contrast  is  attaine^ 
by  a  long  passage  for  wind  band  alone  (as  in 
J.  S.  Bach's  2nd  Bourr^  to  the  •  Ouverture '  ii™  " 
major);  and  the  trio  consists  of  a  long 
elaborate  solo  for  bassoon.  Haydn  early  br 
experiments  in  various  uses  of  his  orchestra,  i 
his  ways  of  grouping  his  solo  instruments  1 
effect  are  often  curious  and  originaL  C.  F.  ?  1 
in  his  life  of  him,  prints  from  the  MS.  par 
charming  slow  movement  from  a  Bb  s3rmphor 
which  was  probably  written  in  1766  or  'tf#7* 
It  illustrates  in  a  singular  way  ^MT^feV^^  *^ 
first  endeavoured  to  obtain  a.sMM&  eSK  with- 
out ceasing  to  conform  to  ^aSBhir  methods  of 
treating  iJa  strings.  The  movement  is  mcvd 
for  first  and  second  violins,  vidlas,  solo  violoncello 
and  bass,  all '  con  sordini.'  The  first  and  second 
violins  play  in  unison  thoughout,  and  the  cello 
plays  the  tune  with  them  an  octave  lower,  while 
the  violas  play  in  octav^  with  the  bass  all  bu^ 
two  or  three  bars  of  cadence ;  so  that  in  realit 
there  are  scarcely  ever  more  than  two  par" 
playing  at  a  time.  The  following  example  vp] 
show  the  style : — 
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Towards  a  really  free  treatment  of  his  forces  1 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  led  on  insensibl 
and  by  very  slow  degrees.    For  over  twenty  years^ 
of  symphony- writing  the  same  limited  treatmen  ' 
of  strings  and  the  same  kind  of  solo  passages  art 
commonly  to  be  met  with.   But  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  make  the  wind  and  the  lower 
and  inner  strings  more  and  more  independent, 
and  to  individualise  the  style  of  each  withiu  . 
proportionate  bounds.     A  fine  symphq  'v,  Tin  E 
minor,  'Letter  I')  which  appears  to  c.a    from 
1772,   is  a  good  specimen   of  Haydn's  inter- 
mediate stage.     The  strings  play  almost  inces- 
santly throughout,  and  the  wind  either  ^  ^  bles 
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iples  firom  the  first  movement  of  the  fifth 
(boDj  of  Stamitz*8  opus  9  illustrate  both 
;tyle  and  the  degree  of  contrast  between  the 
principal  subjects, 
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style  is  a  little  heavy,  and  the  motion 
rained,  but  the  generid  character  is  solid 
iignified.  The  last  movements  of  this  period 
curiously  suggestive  of  some  familiar  ex- 
es of  a  maturer  time ;  very  gay  and  obvious, 
Tery  definite  in  outline.  The  following  is 
chancteristic  of  Abel : — 
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is  a  iwtioeable  £»ct  in  connection  with 
genealo^  ^  these  works,  ^at  they  are 
«t   a.*«  U  ■     sntly   entitled    *  Overture '   as 


'  Symphony ' ;  sometimes  the  same  work  is 
called  by  the  one  name  outside  and  the  other  in ; 
and  this  is  the  case  also  with  some  of  the  earlier 
and  slighter  symphonies  of  Haydn,  which  must 
have  made  their  appearance  about  this  period. 
One  further  point  which  it  is  of  importance  to 
note  is  that  in  some  of  Stamitz's  symphonies 
the  complete  form  of  the  mature  period  is  found. 
One  in  D  is  most  complete  in  every  respect.  The 
first  movement  is  Allegro  with  double  bars  and 
repeats  in  regular  binary  form ;  the  second  is  an 
Andante  in  G,  the  third  a  Minuet  and  Trio,  and 
the  fourth  a  Presto.  Another  in  £b  (which  is 
called  no.  7  in  the  part-books)  and  another  in  F 
(not  definable)  have  also  the  Minuet  and  Trio. 
A  few  others  by  SohwindPand  Ditters  have  the 
same,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  even  approzi* 
mately  to  the  date  of  their  production,  and 
therefore  little  inference  can  be  framed  upon  the 
circumstance,  beyond  the  fact  that  composers 
were  beginning  to  recognise  the  fourth  movement 
as  a  desirable  ingredient. 

Another  composer  who  precedes  Haydn  in 
time  as  well  as  in  style  is  Emmanuel  Bach.  He 
was  his  senior  in  years,  and  began  writing  sym- 
phonies in  1 741,  when  Haydn  was  only  nine 
years  old.  His  most  important  symphonies  were 
produced  in  1 776 ;  while  Haydn's  most  important 
examples  were  not  produced  till  after  1 790.  In 
style  Emmanuel  Bach  stands  singularly  alone, 
at  least  in  his  finest  examples.  It  looks  almost 
as  if  he  purposely  avoided  the  form  which  by 
1776  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  musical 
world.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  binary  form 
was  employed  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  in 
their  orchestral  works,  but  he  seems  determinedly 
to  avoid  it  in  the  first  movements  of  the  workH 
of  that  year.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
pnxluce  striking  and  clearly  outlined  passages, 
and  to  balance  and  contrast  them  one  with  an- 
other  according  to  his  fancy,  and  with  little 
regard  to  any  systematic  distribution  of  the  sue- 
cessions  of  key.  The  boldest  and  most  striking 
subject  is  the  first  of  the  Symphony  in  D  : — 
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The  opening^  passages  of  that  in  £b  are  hardly 
less  emphatic.  They  have  little  connection  with 
the  tendencies  of  his  contemporaries,  but  seem 
in  every  respect  an  experiment  on  independent 
lines,  in  which  the  interest  depends  upon  the 
vigour  of  the  thoughts  and  the  unexpected 
turns  of  the  modulations;  and  the  result  is 
certainly  rather  fragmentary  and  disconnected. 
The  slow  movement  is  commonly  connected 
with  the  first  and  last  either  by  a  special 
transitional  passage,  or  by  a  turn  of  modula- 
tion and  a  half  close.  It  is  short  and  dependent 
in  its  character,  but  graceful  and  melodious. 
The  last  is  much  mpre  systematic  in  structure 
than  the  firnt;  sometimes  in  definite  binary 
form,  as  was  the  case  with  the  early  violin  sonatas. 
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In  orchestration  and  general  style  of  expression 
these  works  seem  immensely  superior  to  the  other 
early  symphonies  which  have  been  described. 
They  are  scored  for  horns,  flutes,  oboi,  fagotto, 
strings/with  a  figured  bass  for  *  cembalo,'  which 
in  the  symphonies  previously  noticed  does  not 
always  appear.  There  is  an  abundance  of  unison 
and  octave  passages  for  the  strings,  but  there  is 
also  good  free  writing,  and  contrasts  between 
wind  and  strings;  the  wind  being  occasionally 
left  quite  alone,  AU  the  instruments  come  iu 
occasionally  for  special  employment,  and  Qpn- 
sidering  the  proportions  of  Uie  orchestras  of  the 
time  Bach*s  eff^ts  must  have  been  generally  dear 
and  good.  The  following  is  a  good  specimen  of 
his  scoring  of  an  ordinary  full  passage : — 
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It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  Haydn  was 
chiefly  influenced  by  Emmanuel  Bnch,  and  Mozart 
by  John  Christian  Bach.  At  the  present  time,  and 
in  relation  to  symphonies,  it  is  easier  to  understand 

J  the  latter  case  than  the  former.  In  both  cases 
the  influence  is  more  likely  to  be  traced  in  clavier 
works  than  in  those  for  orchestra.  For  Haydn's 
style  and  treatment  of  form  bear  far  more  re- 
semblance to  most  of  the  other  composers  who^e 
works  have  been  referred  to,  than  to  Emmanuel 
Bach.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  forcible  ex- 
pression and  ingenious  turns  of  modulation  which 
Haydn  mayinave  learnt  from  him;  but  their 
best  orchestnd  works  seem  to  belong  to  quite 
distinct  families.  Haydn's  first  symphony  was 
written  in  1759  for  Count  Morzin.  Like  many 
other  of  his  early  works  it  does  not  seem  dis- 
coverable in  print  in  this  country.  But  it  is 
said  by  Pohl,*  who  must  have  seen  it  some- 
where in  Germany,  to  be  '  a  small  work  in  three 
movements  for  a  violins,  viola,  bass,  2  oboes, 
and  2  horns';  from  which  pasticulars  it  would 

I  Joseph  Haydn,  vol.  L 184  0>78)u 


appear  to  correspond  exactly  in  externals  to  the;' 
examples  above  described  of  Abel's  and  J.  C. 
Bach's,  etc.  In  the  course  of  the  next  fewl 
years  he  added  many  more;  most  of  which  appear- 
to  have  been  slight  and  of  no  groat  historical 
importance,  while  the  few  which  prei-ent  pecu- 
liarities are  so  far  isolated  in  those  respect<*  thMti 
they  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the  course  of 
his  development,  or  upon  his  share  in  building  up 
the  art-form  of  the  Symphony.  Of  such  a  kind 
is  the  movement  (dramatic  in  character,  and  in* 
eluding  long  passages  of  recitative)  in  the  Sym- 
phony in  C,  which  he  wrote  as  early  as  1 76 1  .*  For, 
though  this  kind  of  movement  is  found  in  instru- 
mental works  of  an  earlier  period,  its  appearance 
in  such  a  manner  in  a  symphony  is  too  rare  to 
have  any  special  historical  bearings.  The  course 
of  his  development  was  gradual  and  regular.  He 
seems  to  have  been  content  with  steadily  im- 
proving the  edifice  of  his  pradecessors,  and  with 
jfew  exceptions  to  have  followed  their  lines.  A 
great  deal  is  firequently  attributed  to  his  con- 
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3e  string  parto  to  enrich  and  reinforce  them, 

-else  has  long  holding  notes  while  the  strings 

.  y  characteristic  figures.    The  following  pas- 

e   from  the    last  movement  will   serve   to 

strate  pretty  clearly  the  stage  of  orchestral 

treasion  to  which  Haydn  ha^  at  that  time 

>i«yed : — 
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In  the  ooorse  of  the  following  ten  years  the 
progrets  was  slow  but  steady.    No  doubt  many 
other  oompcsers  were  writing  symphonies  betides 
Haydn  and  Mosart,  and  were,  like  them,  im- 
proving  that  branch  of  art.    Unfortunately  the 
liflSculty  of  fixing  the  dates  of  their  productions 
*\  almost  insuperable ;  and  so  their  greater  re- 
^-esentativeB  oome  to  be  regarded,  not  only  as 
Wing  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  epoch, 
^t  as  comprising  it  in  themselves.     Mozart's 
rst  spedally  notable  symphony  falls  in  1778. 
liis  was  the  one  which  he  wrote  for  Paris  after 
his  eroerienoes  at  Mannheim  ;  and  some  of  his 
Mannheim  firiends  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris 
with  him  assisted  at  the  performance.    It  is  in 
almost  every  respect  a  very  great  advance  upon 
-Haydn*s  £  minor  83rmphony,  just  quoted.    The 
treatment  of  the  instruments  is  very  much  freer, 
md  more  individually  characteristic.    It  marks 
,ui  important  step  in  the  transition  firom  the  kind 
of  lymphony  in  which  the  music  appears  to  have 
been  oonceiv^  almost  entirely  for  violins,  with 
wind  subordinate,  except  in  ipecial  solo  passages, 
to  the  kind  in  which  the  original  conception  in 
*especi  of  subjects,  episodes  and  development, 
e  nbraocd  aU  the  forces,  including  the  wind  instru- 
29entL    The  first  eight  bars  of  Mozart*s  sym- 
phony are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  artistic  tendency.    In  the  firm  and  dignified 
beginning  of  the  principal  subject,  the  strings, 
with  flutes  and  bassoons,  are  all  in  unison  for 
]three  bars,  and  a  gooid  body  of  wind  instmmenta 
giTea  the  full  ohcra.  Then  the  imper  strings  are 
left  alooe  for  a  couple  of  bars  in  octaves,  and 
»!•  koQompanied  in  their  short  closing  phrase  by 
^  mn         *paident  full  chord  of  wind  instruments, 
'  pit    o.    This  chord  is  repeated  in  the  same  form 
of  rhythm  as  that  which  marks  the  first  bars  of 
tb^'  principal  subject,  and  has  therefore  at  once 
rr    ical  sense  and  relevancy,  besides  supplying 


the  necessary  full  harmony.  In  the  subsidiary 
subject  by  which  the  first  section  is  carried  on, 
the  quick  lively  passages  of  the  strings  are  ac- 
companied by  short  figures  for  flute  and  horns, 
with  their  own  independent  musical  signifi- 
cance. In  the  second  subject  proper,  which 
is  derived  from  this  subsidiary,  an  excellent 
balance  of  colour  is  obtained  by  pairs  of  wind 
instruments  in  octaves,  answering  with  an  in-  *N 
dependent  and  very  characteristic  phrase  of  their  r 
own  the  group  of  strings  which  give  out  the 
first  part  of  the  subject.  The  same  well-balanced 
method  is  observed  throughout.  In  the  work-  / 
ing  out  of  this  movement  almost  all  the  instru- 
ments have  something  special  and  relevant  of 
their  own  to  do,  so  that  it  is  made  to  seem  as 
if  the  conception  were  exactly  apportioned  to 
the  forces  which  were  meant  to  utter  it.  The 
same  criticisms  apply  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
83rmphony.  The  slow  movement  has  beautiful 
independent  figures  and  phrases  for  the  wind 
instruments,  so  interwoven  with  the  body  of  the 
movement  Uiat  they  supply  necessary  elements 
of  odour  and  fulness  of  harmony,  without  ap- 
pearing either  as  definite  solos  or  as  meaningless 
holding  notes.  The  fresh  and  merry  last  move- 
ment has  much  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
first  in  the  matter  of  instrumental  utterance,  and 
in  its  working-out  section  all  the  forces  have,  if 
anything,  even  more  independent  work  of  their 
own  to  do,  while  still  supplying  their  appropriate 
ingredients  to  the  sum  total  of  sound. 

The  succeeding  ten  years  saw  all  the  rest  of 
the  work  Mosart  was  destined  to  do  in  the  de- 
partment of  symphony ;  much  of  it  showing  in 
turn  an  advance  on  Uie  Paris  Symphony,  inas- 
much as  the  principles  there  shown  were  worked 
out  to  greater  fiiUness  and  perfection,  while  the 
musical  spirit  attained  a  more  definite  richness, 
and  escaped  further  firom  the  formalism  which 
characterises  the  previous  generation.  Among 
these  S3rmphonies  the  most  important  are  the 
following :  a  considerable  one  (in  £b)  composed 
at  Salabui^  in  1 780 ;  the  *  Haffiier  *  (in  D),  which 
was  a  modification  of  a  serenade,  and  had  ori- 
ginally more  than  the  usual  group  of  movements ; 
the  '  Lini '  Symphony  (in  C ;  *  No.  6') ;  and  the 
last  four,  the  crown  of  the  whole  series .  The  first 
of  these  (in  D  major)  was  written  for  Prague  in 
1 786,  and  was  received  there  with  immense  fitvour 
in  January  1787.  It  appears  to  be  fitr  in  advance 
of  all  its  predecessors  in  freedom  and  clearness 
of  instrumentation,  in  the  breadth  and  musical 
significance  of  the  subjects,  and  in  richness 
and  balance  of  form.  It  is  one  of  the  few  of 
Moxart's  which  open  with  an  adagio,  and  that  too 
of  unusual  proportions ;  but  it  has  no  minuet  and 
trio.  This  symphony  was  in  its  turn  eclipsed 
by  the  three  great  ones  in  £  flat,  6  minor, 
and  C,  which  were  composed  at  Vienna  in  June, 
July  and  August,  1 788.  These  symphonies  are 
almost  the  first  in  which  certain  qualities  of 
musical  expression  and  a  certain  method  in  their 
treatment  stand  prominent  in  the  manner  which 
was  destined  to  hecome  characteristic  of  the 
great  works  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
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century.  Mozart  haying  mastered  the  principle 
upon  which  the  mature  art-form  of  symphony 
was  to  be  attacked,  had  greater  freedom  for  the 
expression  of  his  intrinsically  musical  ideas,  and 
could  emphasise  more  freely  and  consistently  the 
typical  characteristics  which  his  inspiration  led 
him  to  adopt  in  developing  his  ideas.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  principle  is 
to  be  found  for  Uie  first  time  in  these  works, 
lliey  find  their  counterparts  in  works  of  Haydn's 
of  a  much  earlier  date ;  only,  inasmuch  as  the 
art-form  was  then  leas  mature,  the  element  of 
formalism  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  the  musical 
or  poetical  intention  being  so  clearly  realised. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  put  into  words  with 
certainty  the  inherent  characteristics  of  these  or 
any  other  later  works  on  the  same  lines ;  but  that 
they  are  felt  to  have  such  characteristics  is  in- 
disputable, and  their  perfection  as  works  of  art, 
which  is  so  commonly  insisted  on,  could  not 
exist  if  it  were  not  so.  Among  the  many 
writers  who  have  tried  in  some  way  to  describe 
them,  probably  the  best  and  most  responsible 
is  Otto  Jahn.  Of  the  first  of  the  group  (that  in 
£b),  he  says,  '  We  find  the  expression  of  per- 
fect happiness  in  the  charm  of  euphony*  which 
is  one  of  the  marked  external  characteristics  of 
the  whole  work.  '  The  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
consciousnesB  of  power  shines  through  the  mag- 
nificent introduction,  while  the  Allegro  expresses 
the  purest  pleasure,  now  in  frolics^e  joy,  now 
in  active  excitement,  and  now  in  noble  and 
dignified  composure.  Some  shadows  appear,  it 
is  true,  in  the  Andante,  but  they  only  serve  to 
throw  into  stronger  relief  the  mild  serenity  of 
a  mind  communing  with  itself  and  rejoicing 
in  the  peace  which  fills  it.  This  is  the  true 
source  of  the  cheerful  transport  which  rules  the 
last  movement,  rejoicing  in  its  own  strength 
and  in  the  joy  of  being.'  Whether  this  is  all 
perfectly  true  or  not  is  of  less  consequence  than 
the  fact  that  a  consistent  and  uniform  style  and 
object  can  be  discerned  through  the  whole  work, 
and  that  it  admits  of  an  approximate  descrip- 
tion in  words,  without  either  straining  or  violating 
£uniliar  impressions. 

The  second  of  the  great  symphonic  trilogy-^ 
that  in  6  minor — ^has  a  stiU  clearer  meaning. 
The  contrast  with  the  £b  is  strong,  for  in  no 
symphony  of  Mozart's  is  there  so  much  sadness 
and  regretfulness.  This  element  also  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  moat  modetn  of  his 
symphonies,  and  shows  most  human  nature. 
£.  J.  A.  HoflTmann  (writing  in  a  spirit  vezy  dif- 
ferent firom  that  of  Jahn)  says  of  it,  *  Love  and 
melancholy  breathe  forth  in  purest  spirit  tones  ; 
we  feel  ourselves  drawn  with  inexpressible  long- 
ing towards  the  forms  which  beckon  us  to  join 
them  in  their  fiight  through  the  clouds  to  an- 
other sphere.*  Jahn  agrees  in  attributing  to  it 
a  character  of  sorrow  and  complaining;  and 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  tonality 
as  well  as  the  style,  and  such  characteristic 
features  as  occur  incidentally,  would  all  favour 
the  idea  that  Mozart's  inspiration  took  a  sad 
cost,  find  maintained  it  so  fu*  throughout;  so 
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that,  notwithstanding  the  formal  passages  which 
occasionally  make  their  appearance  at  the  closen, 
the  whole  work  may  without  violation  of  prob- 
ability receive  a  consistent  psychological  ex- 
planation. Even  the  orchestration  seems  appro* 
priate  from  this  point  of  view,  since  the  prevailing 
effect  is  far  less  soft  and  smooth  than  that  of 
the  previous  symphony.  A -detail  of  historical 
interest  in  connection  with  this  work  is  the 
fact  that  Mozart  oriqfinally  wrote  it  without 
clarinets,  and  added  them  afterwards-^  a  per- 
formance at  which  it  may  be  presumed  they 
happened  to  be  specially  available.  He  did 
this  by  taking  a  separate  piece  of  paper  and 
rearranging  the  oboe  parts,  sometimes  combining 
the  instruments  and  sometimes  distributing  the 
parts  between  the  two,  with  due  regard  to  their 
characteristic  styles  of  utterance. 

The  last  of  Mozart*s  symphonies  has  so  obvi- 
ous and  distinctive  a  cluuacter  throughout,  that 
popular  estimation  has  accepted  the  definite 
name  '  Jupiter '  as  conveying  the  prevalent  feel- 
ing about  it.  In  this  there  is  far  less  human 
sentiment  than  in  the  G  minor.  In  fact,  Mozart 
appears  to  have  aimed  at  something  lofty  and 
self-contained,  and  therefore  precluding  the  shade 
of  sadness  which  is  an  element  almost  indis- 
pensable to  strong  human  ^^pathy.  When  he , 
descends  from  this  dutant  height,  he  assumes  a 
cheerful  and  sometimes  playful  vein,  as  in  the 
second  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement, 
and  in  the  subsidiary  or  cadence  subject  that  fol- 
lows it.  Hiis  may  not  be  altogether  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  popularly  meant  by  the  name 
'Jupiter,'  though  that  deity  appears  to  have 
been  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  levity  in  his  time ; 
but  it  has  the  virtue  of  supplying  admirable  con- 
trast to  the  main  subjects  of  the  section ;  and  it 
is  so  fJBkT  in  consonance  with  them  that  there  is 
no  actual  reversal  of  feeling  in  passing  firom  one 
to  the  other.  The  slow  movement  has  an  appro- 
priate dignity  which  keeps  it  in  character,  and 
reaches,  in  parts,  a  considerable  degree  of 
passion,  which  brings  it  nearer  to  human  sym- 
pathy than  the  other  movements.  The  Minuet 
and  the  Trio  again  show  cheerful  serenity,  and 
the  last  movement,  with  its  elaborate  fugal  treat- 
ment, has  a  vigorous  aus^rity,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent balance  to  the  character  of  the  first 
movement.  The  scoring,  especially  in  the  first 
and  last  movements,  is  fuller  than  is  usual  with 
Mozart,  and  produces  effects  of  strong  and  clear 
sound  ;  and  it  is  also  admirably  in  character  with 
the  spirit  of  dignity  and  loftiness  which  seems  to 
be  aimed  at  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  musical 
subjects  and  figures.  In  these  later  symphonies 
Mozart  certainly  reached  a  far  higher  pitch  of 
art  in  the  department  of  instrumental  music  than 
any  hitherto  arrived  at.  The  characteristics  of 
his  attainments  may  be  described  as  a  freedom 
of  style  in  the  ideas,  freedom  in  the  treatment 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  score,  and  indepen- 
dence and  appropriateness  of  expression  in  the 
management  of  the  various  groups  of  instruments 
employed.  In  comparison  with  the  works  of  his 
pr^ecessors,  and  with  his  own  and  Haydn's 
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earlier  compontioiiB  there  is  throughout  a  moit 
remarkable  adyance  in  vitality.    The  distribu- 
tioa  of  certain  cadences  and  passages  of  tutti 
still  appear  to  modem  ears  formal;  but  compared 
with   tne  immature  formalism   of  expression, 
even  in  principal  ideas,  which  was  prevalent 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  earlier,  the  improve- 
ment is  immense.     In  such  structural  elements 
as  the  development  of  the  ideas,  the  concise  and 
energetic  flow,  of  the  music,  the  distribution  and 
contrast  of  instrumental  tone,  and  the  balance 
and  proportion  of  sound,  these  works  are  gene- 
rally held  to  reach  a  pitch  almost  unsurpassable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  technical  criticism. 
Mosart*s  mtelligence  and  taste,   dealing  with 
thoughts  as  yet  undisturbed' by  strong  or  pas- 
sionate emotion,  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  sense  of  pure  and  directly  intelligible  art  which 
later  times  can  scarcely  ^hope  to  see  approached. 
Haydn's*  symphonies  up  to  this  time  cannot 
be  said  to  equal  Mozart's  in  any  respect ;  though 
thej  show  a  considerable  improvement  on  the 
style  of  treatment  and  expression  in  the  *  Trauer  * 
or  the  *  Farewell*  Symphonies.    Of  those  which 
are  better  known  of  about  this  date  are  'La 
Poule'   and  'Letter  V,'  which   were  written 
(both  for  Paris)  in  1786  and  1787.    'Letter  Q,' 
or  the  *Oxfuitl*   Symphony,   which  was  per- 
formed when   Haydn  received   the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  from  that  university,  dates 
from   1788,  the  same  year  as  Mozart's  great 
triad.     •Letter  V  and  'Letter  Q'  are  in  his 
mature  style,  and  thoroughly  characteristic  in 
every  respect.    The  orchestration  is  clear  and 
fresh,  though  not  so  sympathetic  nor  so  elastic 
in  its  variety  as  Mozart's ;  and  the  ideas,  with 
all  their  aeniality  and  directness,  are  not  up  to 
his  own  highest  standard.    It  is  the  last  twelve, 
which  were  written  for  Salomon   after  1790, 
which  have  really  fixed  Haydn's  high  position 
u  a  composer  of  symphonies;  these  became  so 
popular  as  practically  to  supersede  the  numer- 
00s  works  of  all  his  predecessors  and  contempo- 
laries  except  Mozart^  to  the  extent  of  causing; 
them  to  be  almost  completely  forgotten.    This 
owing  partly  to  the  high  pitch  of  technical  si 
which  he  attained,  partly  to*  the  freshness  andl 
geniality  of  his  ideas,  and  partly  to  the  vigour! 
sad  daring  of  harmonic  progression  which  h 
manifested.    He  and  Mozart  together  enriche 
this  branch  of  art  to  an  extraordinary  d 
tad  towards  the  end  of  their  lives  began 
introdoce   hr  deeper  feeling   and   earnestness 
into  the  style  than  had  been  customary  in  early 
works  of  the  class.    The  average  orchestra  had 
increased  in  size,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
gained  a  better  balance  of  its  component  ele- 
ments.    Instead  of  the  customary  Uttle  group 
of  strings  and  four  wind  instruments,  it  had 
ocme  to  comprise,  besides  the  strings,  a  flutes, 
2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  a  horns,  2  trumpets,  and 
drums.  To  these  were  occasionally  added  2  clari- 
nets^ as  in    Haydn's  three  last  (the  two   in 
D  minor  and  one  in  Eb),  and  in  one  move- 
ment   of    the    Military    Symphony.     Neither 
Mozart   nor  Haydn  ever   a«ed  trombones   in 
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symphonies;  but  uncommon  instruments  were 
sometimes  employed,  as  in  the  'Militazy,'  in 
which  Haydn  used  a  big  drum,  a  triangle  and 
cymbals.  In  his  latest  symphonies^Haydn's 
treatment  of  his  orchestra  agrees  in  general  with 
the  description  already  given  of  Mozart's.  The 
bass  has  attained  a  Tree  motion  of  its  own ;  the 
vioLis  rarely  cling  in  a  dependent  manner  to  it, 
but  have  their  own  individual  work  to  do,  and 
the  same  applies  to  the  second  violins,  which  no 
longer  so  often  appear  merely '  col  i  mo.'  The  wind 
instruments  fill  up  and  sustain  the  harmonies 
as  completely  as  in  former  days ;  but  they  cease 
merely  to  hold  long  notes  without  characteristic 
features,  or  slaviJtlUy  to  follow  the  string  parts 
whenever  something  livelier  is  required.  They 
may  still  play  a  great  deal  that  is  mere  doubling, 
but  there  is  generally  method  in  it;  and  the 
musical  ideas  they  express  are  in  a  great  measure 
proportioned  to  their  characters  and  style  of 
utterance.  Haydn  was  rather  fond  of  long 
passages  for  wind  alone,  as  in  the  slow  movement 
of  the  Oxford  Symphony,  the  opening  passage  of 
the  first  allegro  of  the  Military  Sympnony,  and 
the  '  working  out '  of  the  Symphony  in  C,  no.  i 
of  the  Salomon  set.  Solos  in  a  tune-form  for 
wind  instruments  are  also  rather  more  common 
than  in  Mozart's  works,  and  in  many  respects  the 
various  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole 
are  less  assimilated  thim  they  are  by  Mozart. 
The  tunes  are  generally  more  definite  in  their 
outlines,  and  stand  in  less  close  relation  with  their 
context.  It  appears  as  if  Haydn  always  re- 
tained to  the  last  a  strong  sympathy  with  simple 
people's-tunes ;  the  chiu-acter  of  his  minuets 
and  trios,  and  especially  of  his  finales,  is  some- 
times strongly  de&ied  in  this  respect;  but  Ills  way 
of  expressing  them  within  the  hmits  he  chose  is 
extraordinarily  finished  and  acute.  It  is  possible 
that,  as  before  suggested,  he  got  his  taste  for  sur- 
prises in  harmonic  progression  from  G.  P.  E.  fiach. 
His  instinct  for  such  things,  considering  the  age 
he  lived  in,  was  very  remarkable.  The  passage 
on  the  next  page,  firom  his  Symphony  in  C,  just 
referred  to^  illustrates  several  of  the  above  points 
at  once. 

The  period  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  is  in  every 
respect  the  principal  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
Symphony.  When  they  came  upon  the  scene, 
it  was  not  regarded  as  a  very  important  form 
of  art.  In  the  good  musical  centres  of  those 
times — and-  there  were  many — there  was  a  great 
demand  for  symphonies ;  but  the  bands  for  which 
they  were  written  w^re  small,  and  appear  from 
the  most  natural  hiferencee  not  to  have  been  very 
efficient  or  well  organised.  The  standard  of 
performance  was  evidently  rough,  and  composers 
could  neither  expect  much  attention  to  piano* 
and  fortes,  nor  any  ability  to  grapple  with  tech- 
nical difficulties  among  Uie  players  of  bass  in- 
struments or  violas.  The  audienoes  were  critical 
in  the  one  sense  of  requiring  good  healthy  work- 
manship in  the  writing  of  the  wieoes— in  fact 
much  better  than  they  would  demand  in  the 
present  day ;  but  with  regard  to  deep  meaning, 
I  refinement,  poetif  a'  I  .'ti'-.D,  or  originality,  they 
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appear  to  have  cared  very  little.  They  wanted 
to  be  healthily  pleaaed  and  entertained,  not 
stirred  with  deep  emotion;  and  the  purposes 
of  composers  in  those  days  were  consequently 
not  exalted  to  any  high  pitch,  but  were  limited  to 
a  simple  and  unpretentious  supply,  in  accordance 
with  demand  and  opportunity.  Haydn  was 
influenced  by  these  considerations  till  the  last. 
There  is  always  more  fun  and  gaiety  in  his  music 
than  pensiveness  or  serious  reflection.  But  in 
dcTeloping  the  technical  part  of  expression,  in 
proportioning  the  means  to  the  end,  and  in 
organising  the  forces  of  the  orchestra,  what  he 
did  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is,  how- 
ever, Impossible  to  apportion  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  two  masters.  Haydn  did  a  great 
deal  of  important  and  substantial  work  before 
Mozart  came  into  prominence  in  the  same  field. 
But  after  the  first  great  mark  had  been  made 
by  the  Paris  Symphony,  Mozart  seemed  to  rush 
to  his  culmination ;  and  in  the  last  four  of  his 
works  reached  a  style  which  appears  richer, 
more  sympathetic,  and  more  complete  than  any- 
thing Haydn  could  attain  to.  Then,  again,  when 


he  had  passed  away,  Haydn  produced  his  greatest 
works.  Each  composer  had  his  distinctive  char- 
acteristics, and  each  is  delightful  in  his  own 
way;  but  Haydn  would  probably  not  have 
reached  his  highest  development  without  the 
influence  of  his  more  richly  gifted  contempo- 
rary ;  and  Mozart  for  his  part  was  undoubtedly 
very  much  under  the  influence  of  Haydn  at  an 
important  part  of  his  career.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  by  way  of  distinguishing  their  re- 
spective shares  in  the  result  is  that  Mozart*s  last 
symphonies  introduced  an  intrinsically  musical 
element  which  had  before  been  wanting,  and 
showed  a  supreme  perfection  of  actual  art  in 
their  structure ;  while  Haydn  in  the  long  series 
of  his  works  cultivated  and  refined  his  own 
powers  to  such  an  extent  that  when  his  last 
symphonies  had  made  their  appearance,  the 
status  of  the  symphony  was  raised  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  return  to  the  old  leveL  In 
fact  he  gave  this  branch  of  art  a  stability  and 
breadth  which  served  as  the  basis  upon  which 
the  art  of  succeeding  generations  appears  to 
rest ;  and  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  his  style 
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celebrity  about  this  time  and  a  little  later,  such 
as  Krommer  (beloved  by  Schubert ),  the  Komberga, 
aud  Eberl  (at  one  time  preferred  to  Beethoven), 
require  no  more  than  passing  mention.  They 
certainly  furthered  the  branch  of  art  very  little, 
and  were  so  completely  extinguished  by  the  ex- 
ceptionally great  writers  who  came  close  upon 
one  another  at  that  time,  that  it  is  even  difficult 
to  find  traces  of  them. 

The  greatest  of  all  masters  of  the  Symphony 
followed  BO  close  upon  Haydn,  that  there  is  less 
of  a  gap  between  the  last  of  Haydn's  Symphonies 
and  his  first  than  there  was  later  between  some 
of  his  own.  Haydn's  last  was  probably  written 
in  1795.  ^hen  Beethoven  wrote  his  first  <»n- 
not  be  ascertained;  sketches  for  the  Finaleuare 
found  as  early  as  the  year  last  mentioned;! but 
it  was  not  actually  produced  in  public  till  .^ril 
7,  1800.  Like  %humann  and  Brabms  in  iCter 
days,  he  did  not  turn  his  attention  to^this 
branch  of  oompositiun  till  comparatively  late. 
The  opus-number  of  his  first  symphony  is  ai. 
It  is  preceded  by  eleven  pianoforte  sonatas, 
several  worka  for  pianoforte  combined  with 
other  instruments,  tne  well-known  Septuor  in 
Eb,  and  several  chamber  compositions  for  strings. 
So  that  by  the  time  he  came  to  attacking 
Symphony  he  had  had  considerable  practice  in 
deahng  with  structural  matters.  Tlie  only  works 
in  which  he  had  tried  his  strength  with  the 
orchestra  were  the  two  oonoertos^-the  Bb,  op.  19, 
which  was  written  in  or  about  1 795,  and  the 
C  major,  op.  15,  which  was  written  about 
He  showed  himself  at  once  a  master  of 
the  orchestra ;  but  it  is  evident  that  at  first  he 
stepped  cautiously  in  expressing  himself  with 
Huch  resources.  The  1st  Symphony  is  less  free 
and  rich  in  expression,  and  has  more  elements 
of  formality,  than  several  works  on  a  smaller 
scale  which  preceded  it.  Tins  is  explicable  on 
the  general  ground  that  the  orchestra,  especially 
in  those  days,  was  not  a  fit  exponent  of  the  same 
kind  of  things  which  could  be  expressed  by  solo 
violins,  or  the  pianoforte.  The  scale  must  neces- 
sarily be  lai^r  and  broader;  the  intricate 
development  and  delicate  or  subtle  sentiment 
which  is  quite  appropriate  and  intelligible  in 
the  intimacy  of  a  domestic  circle,  is  out  of 
place  in  the  more  public  conditions  of  orchestral 
performance.  This  Beethoven  must  have  in- 
stinctively felt,  and  he  appears  not  to  have  found 
the  style  for  full  expression  of  his  personality  in 
either  of  the  first  symphonies.  The  second  is 
even  more  curious  in  that  respect  than  the  first, 
as  it  comes  after  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
interesting,  and  another  of  the  most  perfectly 
charming  and  original  of  the  works  of  his  early 
period,  namely  the  Sonatas  in  D  minor  and  £b 
of  op.  31.  However,  even  in  these  two  sym- 
phonies there  is  a  massiveness  and  breadth  and 
seriousness  of  purpose,  which  mark  them  as  pro- 
ducts of  a  different  and  more  powerfully  consti- 
tuted nature  than  anything  of  the  kind  produced 
before.  At  the  time  when  the  1st  Symphony 
appeared,  the  opening  with  the  chord  of  the 
minor  7th  of  C,  when  the  key  of  the  piece  was 
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C  major,  was  looked  upon  as  extremely  daring ; 
and  the  narrow-minded  pedants  of  the  day  felt 
their  sensitive  delicacy  so  outraged  that  some 
of  them  are  said  never  to  have  forgiven  it.< 
The  case  is  very  similar  to  the  famous  introduc- 
tion to  Mozart's  G  major  String  Quartet,  about 
which  the  pedants  were  little  less  than  insulting. 
Beethoven  had  to  fight  for  his  right  to  express* 
what  he  felt  to  be  true ;  and  he  £d  it  wiUiout 
flinching;  sometunes  with  an  apparent  relish. 
But  at  the  same  time,  in  these  early  orchestral 
works  he  seems  to  have  experimented  with 
caution,  and  was  content  to  follow  his  predecessors 
in  a  great  deal  that  he  put  down.  There  are^ 
characteristic  things  in  both  symphonies ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  ist  tiie  transitional  passage  which 
begins  at  the  65th  bar  of  the  Allegro,  passing 
from  6  to  G  minor  and  then  to  Bb  and  back  again, 
and  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  second 
half  of  the  movement.  The  working  out  of  the 
Andante  cantabUe  and  the  persistent  drum 
rhythm  are  also  striking  points.  In  the  and 
Symphony  the  dimensions  of  the  Introduction 
are  unusual,  and  the  character  of  sll  the  latter 
part  and  the  freedom  of  the  transitions  in  it  are 
decisive  nuirks  of  his  tendencies.  The  Slow  move- 
ment has  also  a  warmth  and  sense  of  genuiue 
sympathy  which  is  new;  the  Scherzo,  though 
as  yet  short,  has  a  totally  new  character  about 
it,  and  the  abrupt  sforzandos  aud  short  striking 
figures  and  still  more  the  coda,  of  the  Finale, 
are  quite  his  own.  In  the  orchestra  it  is  worth  * 
noting  that  he  adopted  clarinets  from  the  first, 
apparently  as  a  matter  of  course ;  in  the  first 
two  symphonies  he  continued  to  use  only  the 
one  pair  of  horns,  as  his  predecessors  had  done; 
in  the  third  he  expanded  the  group  to  three. 
In  the  4th  he  went  back  to  two,  nnd  did  not 
use  four  till  the  9th.  The  disposition  of  his 
forces  even  in  the  first  two  is  more  indepen- 
dent and  varied  than  his  predecessors.  The 
treatment  of  the  several  groups  of  instruments 
tends  to  be  more  distinct  and  appropriate,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  perfectly  assimilated  in 
the  total  effect  of  the  music.  The  stej 
ardSi 


js  however  immense,  and  at  last 
shows  this  branch  of  composition  on  a  level  with 
his  other  works  of  the  same  period.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  both  sides  by  some  of  his  noblest 
achievements.  Opus  47  was  the  Sonata  in  A  for 
violin  and  pianoforte,  known  as  the  '  Kreutzer.' 
Opus  53  is  the  Sonata  in  C  major,  dedicated  to 
Count  Waldstein.  Opus  54  is  the  admirable  little 
Sonata  in  F  major.  Opus  55  is  the  Symphony, 
and  opus  57  the  Sonata  known  as  the  *Appas* 
sionata.'  It  appears  that  Beethoven  had  the  idea 
of  writing  this  symphony  as  early  as  1 798,  but 
the  actual  work  was  probably  done  in  the  summer 
and  autunm  of  1803.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  written  under  the  infiuence  of 
his  admiration  for  Napoleon.  His  own  title-page 
had  on  it  *  Sinfonia  grande,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,' 
and,  as  is  well  known,  the  name  *  Eroica'  was 
not  added  till  Napoleon  became  Emperor ;  after 
which  event  Beethoven's  feelings  about  him 
naturally  underwent  a  change.    To  call  a  great 
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™'  iMme  of  •  Kteiit  nutn  was  quite  k 

*"'  glromaJiingit  Vthoniimoof* 

"^  r.     Hovever,  the  point  ramuna  tbe 

**  M  worb  wu  written  with  a  definits 

r     '  I  nnder  the  inipiration  of  a  special 

'  1  one  upon  which  Beethoven  himself 

'  ad  K  Tory  decided  opinjoa.  The  reiult 

liest  and  cableit  and  liy  lu  the  biggaat 
'i    '.   that  had  ever  yet  appeared  in  the 
ia  Tsiy  posnble  thnt  Beethoven  meant 
''         ■    >i  but  ue  &ct  doei  not  make  the  step 
.  prerioiu  Ijinpboniei  any  the  iesa  re- 
e.   Hanoring  throughout  is  mostfreely 
led.      Id  the  fint  movement   eapecially 
>  hardly  any  one  ol  the  numerous  subjects 
^  uracteriatio  S|;ure>  which  has  not  pro- 
)  demanding  different  depaitmenti  of  the 
'    itta  te  eipKU  them.     They  are  obviously 
ived  with  refemice  to  the  whole  forces  at 
mmd,  not  to  a  predominant  central  force  and 
'  mdsgea.     The  etriuga  must  neceeurily  have 
greater  part  of  the  worii  to  do,  but  the  sym- 
''  my  It  Dot  written  for  them  with  wind  as  a 
-idM  ef  afterthought.     But  it  is  alill  to  be 
ticecl  that  the  balance  !■  obtuned  chiefly  by 
iifnite  propositiana  and  answers  between  one 
mip  and  another,  and  though  the  eSect   ti 
Idightfii],    the    principle   ii    rendered    a    little 
Jbriout  from  the   regularity  of  its   occurrence. 
T^  second  movement  is  specially  noticeable  ai 
reaching  the  strongest  pitch  of  sentiment  as  yet 
■hewn  in  an  aichestnd  slow  movement.     In  the 
tulicat  aymphoniea  these  movements  were  nearly 
.ilways  remarkably  short,  and  scored  for  fewer 
'  imtrunwnta  than  the  ftrat  and  Ust.    Frequently 
they  were  little  better  than 'intermezzi,' attached 
on  both  lidea  to  the  more  important  aUegros. 
Even  Moiart's  and  Haydn's  latest  eumples  had 
DiDca  grace  and  iweetncss  than  deep  feeling,  and 
Creqaently  showed  a  tendency  to  rormaliam  in  the 
nprcMun  of  the  ideas  and  In  the  ways  in  which 
H  the  cvnamental  ^rituri  were  introduced.      In 
the  Eroica  the  name  '  Msicia  funebce '  at  once 
deGnei  tbe  object;  and  though  the  foim  of  a 
march  ia  to  a  cerlwn  extent  maintained,  it  is 
obrions  that  it  is  of  secondary  importance,  since 
the  attentiun  is  more  diawnito  the  rich  nnd  noble 
ezprtaaionof  the  finest  feelmgs  of  humanity  over 
the  poetically  imagined  d^thofone  of  the  world's 
heroes,  thao  to  the  traditional  march  form.   The 
niDiic  leemi  in  bet  (o  take  almost  the  definite- 
neaiof  speech  of  the  highest  order;  or  rather,  to 
ezpRia  (he  enwtions  which  belong  to  the  im- 
ngined  utuation  with  more  fulness  and  compre- 
hoisivenesa,  but  with  scarcely  less  definiteness, 
than  ipeech  oould  achieve.     In  the  third  move- 
ment appears  the  fint  of  BeelLoTcn's  large  or- 
chestral sehenoe.     Any  connection  between  it 
and  the  typical  Minuet  and  Trio  it  is  hard  to  see. 
Tbe  time  is  quicker  and  more  bustling  ;  and  the 
character  utterly  distinct  from  the  suave  grace 
and  somewhat  meaiurtd  paoea  of  most  of  the 
previous  thinl  moTeuienU.     The  mitin  pirints  of 
coaneoUcm  with  them  are  firstly  the  general  out- 
lines of  fimnCtbat  is,  the  principal  portion  of  Uie 
Sdieno  correipoiiding  to  the  Minuet  comes  firat 
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and  last,  and  the  Trio  in  the  middle)  and  seconiliy 
the  humorous  element.  In  this  latter  patticnliij 
there  is  very  great  difference  between  ihe  natf: 
and  spontaneous  fun  of  Haydn  and  the  gritii 
humour  of  Beethoven,  sometimes  verging  upon 
irony,  and  Bometimee,  with  evident  purpose,  upon 
the  grotesque.  The  soherzo  of  the  Eroica  is  not 
■Hayed  with  so  much  grininess  as  some  later 
ones,  but  it  has  traits  of  meliincholy  and  serious- 
ness here  and  there.  Tbe  effect  in  its  place 
is  ohieSy  thnt  of  pourtrajing  the  fickle  crowd 
wbo  soon  forget  their  hero,  and  chatter  and 
bustle  cheerfully  about  their  huainess  or  pleasure 
as  before ;  which  has  its  humorous  or  at 
least  laughter-making  ironical  side  to  any  one 
Inrge-mindeii  enough  to  avoid  thinking  of  all 
such  traits  of  hmnanity  with  reprobation  and 
diRgust.  The  last  moveinent  is  on  a  scale  more 
than  equal  to  that  of  ail  the  others,  and,  like 
them,  strikes  an  almost  entirety  new  note  in 
symphonic  finales.  The  light  and  simple  ehft-  - 
racter  of  Haydn's  final  rondos  is  familiar  to 
every  one ;  and  he  wiu  consistent  in  »nung  at 
gaiety  for  oonclusion.  Moiart  in  most  cases 
did  Uie  same;  but  in  the  0-  minor  Symphony 
there  is  a  touch  of  rather  vehement  regret- 
fulneii,  and  in  the  C  major  of  strength  and 
leriousness.  But  the  Finale  of  the  Eroica  fint 
Introduces  qualities  of  massiveness  and  broad 
earnest  dignity  to  that  powtion  in  the  symphony. 
The  object  is  evidently  to  crown  the  work  in  a 
totally  different  sense  &om  the  light  cheerful 
endings  of  most  previous  symphonies,  and  to 
appeal  to  fine  feehnga  in  the  audience  Instead 
of  aiming  at  putting  them  in  a  cheerful  humour.  - 
It  is  all  the  difference  between  an  audience 
before  the  revolutionaiy  epoch  and  after.  The 
starting-pwnt  of  the  movement  is  the  same 
theme  from  the  Prometheus  music  as  that  of  the 
pianoforte  variations  in  £b  (op.  35).  The  basis  of 
the  whole  movement  is  mainly  the  variation-lbrin, 
interspersed  with  fugnl  episodes ;  and  a  remark- 
able feature  is  tbe  long  Andante  variation  im- 
mediately before  the  final  Presto— a  somewhat 
unusual  feature  in  such  a  poaitjon,  though 
Haydn  introduced  a  long  passage  of  Adagio  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  movement  of  a  symphony 
in  F  written  about  TJJ'J;  but  of  course  in  a  very 
iliffereut  spirit.  Tbe  finale  of  the  Eroica  as  ' 
a  whole  is  ao  unusual  in  form,  that  it  Is  not 
wonderful  that  opinions  have  varied  much  oon- 
cemiug  it.  As  a  piece  of  art  it  is  neither  so 
perfect  nor  so  convincing  as  the  other  move- 
ments ;  but  it  has  very  noble  and  wonderful 
traits,  and,  as  a  grand  experiment  in  an  almost 
totally  new  direction,  has  a  decided  historical 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  tbe  whole*** 
series  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  in  detail,  for 
one  rE^aion  because  they  are  so  generally  familiar 
to  municiana  and  are  Likely  to  become  more  and 
more  so ;  and  for  another  becaune  tliey  have  been 
so  fully  diicussed  from  different  poinU  of  view  in 
this  Dictionary.  Some  short  simple  particulars 
abont  each  may  however  be  useful  and  interest- 
ing. The  order  of  composiUon  of  the  works  which 
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succeeded  the  Eroica  Symphony  is  almost  im- 
I  possible  to  imravel.  By  opas-nomber  the  4th 
Symphony,  in  £b,  comes  very  soon,  being  ^op.  60; 
but  the  sicetches  for  the  last  movement  are  in 
the  same  sketch-book  as  parts  of  Fidelio,  which  is 
op.  72,  and  the  Concerto  in  6,  which  is  op.  58,  was 
begun  after  Fidelio  was  finished.  It  can  only  be 
seen  clearly  that  his  works  were  crowded  dose 
together  in  this  part  of  his  life,  and  interest 
attaches  to  the  fact  that  they  represent  the  warm- 
est and  most  popular  group  of  all.  Close  to  the 
£b  Symphony  come  we  Overture  to  '  Coriolan/ 
the  three  Strmg  Quartets,  op.  59,  the  Violin  Con- 
certo, the  PF.  (Utto  in  6  major,  the  Sgnphonv  iiu 
Cminor^jMid  the  ' Sinfonia  Paston^e?  The  Bb 
"uoji  a  smaller  scale  than  its  predecessor,  and  of 
lighter  and  gayer  cast.  The  opcniing  bars  of 
the  Introduction  are  almost  the  only  part  which 
has  a  trace  of  sadness  in  it ;  and  this  is  probably 
meant  to  throw  the  brightness  of  the  rest  of  the 
work  into  stronger  relief.  Even  the  Slow  Move- 
ment contains  more  serenity  than  deep  emotion. 

-y'^Q  Scherzo  is  peculiar  for  having  the  Trio  re- 
peated—altogether a  new  point  in  symphony- 
writing,  and  one  which  was  not  left  unrepeated 
or  unimitated.  What  the  symphony  was  meant 
to  express  cannot  be  known,  but  it  certainly  is 
as  complete  and  consistent  as  sa 

The  C  minor  which  followed^  hur^^n  Ba|(l  to 
be  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  expressed  him- 
self freely  and  absolutely,  and  threw  away  all 
traces  of  formalism  in  expression  or  development 
to  give  vent  to  the  perfect  utterance  of  his  musi- 
cal feeling.  It  certainly  is  so  far  the  most 
forcible,  and  most  remote  from  conventionalism 
of  every  kind.  It  was  probably  written  very 
nearly  about  the  same  time  as  the  Bb.  Notte- 
bohm  says  the  first  two  movements  were  written 
in  1805 ;  and,  if  this  is  the  fact,  his  work  on 
the  Bb  and  on  the  C  minor  must  have  overlapped. 
Nothing  however  could  be  much  stronger  than 
the  contrast  between  the  two.  |  The  C  minor  is,  in 
the  first  and  most  striking  movement,  rugged, 
Y    terrible  in^»ca ;  a  «ort  of  struggle  with  fftte,  one 

^  of  the  most  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Beetho- 
ven's productions.  The  second  Is  a  contrast; 
peaceful,  though  strong  and  eamestl  The  Scherzo 
again  is  one  of  his  most  original  movements ;  in 
its  musical  spirit  as  utterly  unlike  anything  that 
had  been  produced  before  as  possible.  Full  of 
fancy,  fun,  and  humour,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
pauses  and  changes  of  time,  wonderful  in  swing ; 
and  containing  some  devices  of  orchestration 
quite  magical  in  their  clearness,  and  their  fitness 
to  the  ideas.  The  last  movement,  which  follows 
without  break  after  the  Scherzo,  is  triumphant ; 
seeming  to  express  the  mastery  in  the  wrestling 
and  striving  of  the  first  movement^  It  is  histori- 
cally interesting  as  the  j^isHlppeimmce  of  trom- 
bones and  contra&gotto  in  modern  symphony; 
and  the  most  powe^ul  in  soimd  up  to  that  time. 

'  The  next  sympbonp,  which  is  also  the  next  opus- 
number,  is  the  popular 'Pa8toral,*probably  written 
in  1808,  the  secobd  of  Beethoven's  which  has  a 
definitely  stated  idea  as  the  basis  of  its  inspira- 
tion, and  the  first  in  which  a  prognunme  is  sug- 
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gested  for  each  individual  movement*.  *J^**"9" 
Beethoven  is  careful  to  explain  that  it  f  J°^ 
Empfindung  als  Malerei.*    Any  account,     i^ 
happy  inspiration  is  clearly  superfluous'      .   f 
situations  and  scenes  which  it  brings  to  the^^^ 
are  familiar,  and  not  likely  to  be  less  belov?^^  f 
the  world  grows  older.    The  style  Is  agaP.^ 
great  contrast  to  that  of  the  C  minor,  bi^^ 
characterised  rather  by  serenity  and  cont'^^jT 
ment ;  which,  as  Beethoven  had  not  heard  oifr" 
the  troubles  of  the  land  question,  might  natural  ? 
be  his  feelings  about  country  life.     He  useJC 
two  trombones  in  the  last  two  movements,  bu 
otherwise  contented  himself  with  the  same  grou) 
of  instruments  as  in  his  earliest  S3rmphonie8. 

After  this  thero  was  a  pause  for  some  years! 
during  which  time  appeauned  many  noble  an^J 
delightful  works  on  other  lines,  including  th< 
pianoforte  trios  in  D  and  £b,  the  Mass  in  C  minor* 
op.  86,  the  music  to  Egmont,  op.  84,  and  severa^    y 
sonatas.  Then  in  one  year,  18 1 3,  two  sympbonie  v/ 
appeared.  The  first  of  the  two,  in  A  major,  num"/ 
bered  op.  9a,  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  most 
romantic  of  all  of  them ;  and  certainly  has  quail* 
ties  which  increase  in  attractiveness  the  better 
it  is  known  and  understood.^    Among  specially 
noticeable  points  aro   the  unusual  proportions 
and  great  interest   of  the  Introduction   {poco 
Bostenuto) ;  the  singular  and  fascinating  wilfuf* 
ness  of  the  first  movement,  which  is  enhanced  by 
some  very  characteristic  orchestration;  the  noble 
calm  of  the  slow  movement;  the  merry  humour 
of  the  scherzo,  which  has  again  the  same  peculi- 
arity as  the  4th  Symphonv,  that  the  trio  is  re- 
peated (for  which  the  world  has  every  reason  to 
be  thankful,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  completely 
enjoyable  things  in  all  symphonic  literature) ;  and 
finally  the  wild  headlong  abandonment  of  the 
last  movement,  which  miffht  be  an  idealised 
national  or  rather  barbaric  dance-movement,  and 
which  sets  the  crown   fitly  upon   one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  Beethoven's  work^..  The 
Symphony  in  F,  which  follows  immediatel;^  as 
op.  93,  is  again  of  a  totally  different  character. 
It  is  of  specially  small  proportions,  and  has  rather 
the  character  of  a  return  to  the  old  conditions 
of  the  Symphony,  with  all  the  advantages  of  Bee- 
thoven's maturo  powers  both  in  the  development 
and  choice  of  ideas,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
orchestra^  Beethoven  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Salo-  • 
mon,  described  it  as  '  eine  kleine  Symphonic  in 
F,'  as  distinguished  froia  the  provious  one,  which 
he  called  '  Grosse  Symphonie  in  A,  eine  meiner 
vorztlglichsten.'  It  has  moro  fun  and  light-heart- 
edness  in  it  than  any  of  the  others,  but  no  other 
specially  distinctive  external  characteristics,  ex- 
cept the  substitution  of  the  graceful  and  humor- 
ous 'Allegrotto  scherzando*  in  the  place  of  the 
slow  movement,  and  a  return  to  the  Tempo  di 
Menuetto  for  the  scherzo.  After  this  came  again  / 
la  long  pause,  as  the  greatest  of  all  symphonie^ 
did  not  make  its  appearance  till  1824.  During  thai 
time  however,  it  is  probable  that  symphonic  worjf: 
^as  not  out  of  his  mind,  for  it  is  certain  that  t* 
preparations  for  putting  this  symphony  down 

I  Beethoren's  own  rlew  of  It  maj  b«  read  Just  below. 
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'^i'T'er  :--Trad  oyer  several  jean.    Of  the  intro* 
1  ttor.  .It  voices  into  this  form  of  composition, 
.  L   it>   its  strongest  external  characteristic, 
;   jihuven  had  made  a  previous  experiment  in 
..^f  (^IiotaI  Fantasia;  and  he  himself  spoke  of 
t.h^    symphony  as  *in  the  style  of  the  Choral 
1  antaaia,  bat  on  a  far  larger  scale.*   The  scale  is 
indeed  immensely  larger,  not  only  in  length  but 
in  styW,  and  the  increase  in  this  respect  applies 
to  it  equally  in  comparison  with  all  the  sym- 
phonies that  went  before.  The  first  movement  is 
throughoot  the  most  concentrated  example  of 
the  qualities  which  distinguish  Beethoven  and 
the  new  phase  upon  which  music  entered  with 
him,  from  all  the  composers  of  the  previous  half 
century.     The  other  movements  are  not  less 
characteristic  of  him  in  their  particular  ways, 
s  second  is  the  largest  example  of  the  typical 
icheno  which  first  made  its  appearance  for  the 
orchestra  in  the  Eroica;  and  the  supreme  slow 
movement  (the  Theme  with  variations)  is  the 
finest  orchestral  example  of  that  special  type 
of  slow  movement ; (though   in  other  depart- 
ments of  art  he  had  previously  illustrated  it 
in  a  manner  little  less  noble  and  deeply  ex- 
pressive in  the  slow  movemnits  of  the  Bb  Trio 
sad  the  Bb  Sonata  (op.  io6).  ]  These,  movements 
all  have  reference,  more  or  less  intelligible  ac- 
cording to  the  ommisation  and  sympathies  of 
the  hearer,  to  the  Finale  of  the  Symphony,  which 
consists  of  a  setting  of  SchiUers  ode  'An  die 
Freode.'    Its  development  into  such  enormous 
proportions  is  of  a  piece  with  the  tendency  shown 
in  Beethoven's  previous  symphonies,  and  in  some 
of  his  sonatas  also,  to  supplant  the  convenUonal 
trpe  of  gay  last  movement  by  something  which 
shall  be  a  logical  or  poetical  outcome  of  the 
preceding  movements,  and  shall  in  some  way 
^^jCfoQch  them,  or  crown  them  with  its  weight 
Q^nd  power.    The  introdaction  of  words  moreover 
p^givesa  new  force  to  the  definite  inteipretation  of 
m^the  whole  as  a  single  organism,  developed  as  a 
b^poem  might  be  in  relation  to  definite  and  co- 
b^  herent  ideas.    The  dramatic  and  human  elements 
as  'Which  Beethoven  introduced  into   his  instru- 
tm  tnental  mosio  to  a  degree  before  undreamed  of, 
*m.  find  here  their  fullest  expression ;  and  most  of 
^  the  forms  of  music  are  called  in  to  convey  his 
>^    »?^  TTie  first  movement  of  the  symphony  is 
^^^^  y^Ugy  form ;  the  second  in  scherzo,  or  ideal- 
Q^^^  luinuet  and  trio  form ;  the  third  in  the  form 
^^etne  and  variations.  Then  follows  the  curious 
of  instrumental  recitative,  of  which  so 
^.y  people  guessed  the  meaning  even  before  it 
^^fined  by  the  publication  of  the  extracts 
^e  MS.  sketch-books  in  the  Berlin  Library; 
%he  entiy  of  the  noble  tune,  the  theme  of  the 
finale,  introduced  oontrapuntally  in  a  man- 
^^bich  has  a  clear  analogy  to  f  ugal  treatment ; 
Allowed  by  the  choral  part,  which  treats 
^^lieme  in  the  form  of  variations  apportioned 
^^e  several  verses  of  the  poem,  and  carries 
%entiment  to  the  extremest  pitch  of  exult- 
^  expressible  by  the  human  voice.     The 
^^mental  forces  employed  are  the  fullest ;  in- 
ing,  with  the  usual  complement,  four  horns, 
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three  trombones  in  the  scherzo  and  finale,  and 
contrafagotto,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  big  drum  in 
the  finale.  The  choral  forces  include  four  solo 
voices  and  full  chorus,  and  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed is  proportionate  to  the  forces  employed.  ^ 
In  Beethoven's  hands  the  Symphony  has  again 
undergone  a  change  of  status.  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart, as  above  pointed  out,  ennobled  and  en- 
riched the  form  in  the  structural  sense.  They 
took  up  the  work  when  there  was  littie  more 
expected  of  the  orchestra  than  would  have  been 
expected  of  a  harpsichord,  and  when  the^gbjeot 
of  the  piece  was  slight  and  almost  momentary 
entertamment.  They  left  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  instrumental  music,  though 
still  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  formal  per- 
fection and  somewhat  obvious  artistic  manage- 
ment for  its  interest.  Their  office  was  in  iajcX  to 
perfect  the  form,  and  Beethoven's  to  use  it.  But 
the  very  use  of  it  brought  about  a  new  ratio 
between  its  various  elements.  In  his  work  first 
clearly  appears  a  proportion  between  the  forces 
employed  and  the  nobility  and  depth  and  general 
importance  of  the  musical  ideas.  In  his  hands 
the  greatest  and  most  pliable  means  available 
for  £e  composer  could  {be  no  longer  fit  for  light- 
ness and  triviaUtyrlSuTonly  for  ideal  emotions  of 
an  adequate  standard.  It  is  true  that  earlier  com- 
posers saw  the  advantage  of  adopting  a  breadth  of 
style  and  largeness  of  sentiment  when  writing  for 
the  orchestra ;  but  this  mostly  resulted  in  posi- 
tive dullness.  It  seems  as  if  it  could  only  be 
when  the  circumstances  of  history  had  undergone 
a  violent  change  that  human  sentiment  could 
reach  that  pitch  of  comprehensiveness  which  in, 
B^M^thiTTfm'n  wnrk  raiiint<  ihft  Ri 


Ighest  pitch  of  earnest  poetic JeMlag_LAiuL^e 
fii«tory_of^hia-developmenn8^  chiefly  the  coor- 


on  of  all  the  component  elements ;  the  pro- 
portioning  of  the  expression  and  style  to  the 
means ;  t^  expansion  of  the  form  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  expression ;  the  making  of  the  or- 
chestration perfectly  free,  but  perfectly  just  in 
every  detail  of  expression,  and  perfectly  balanced 
in  itself;  and  the  eradication  of  all  traces  of 
conventionalism  both  in  the  details  and  in  the 
principal  outlines,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  treatment  of  the  instruments.  J  It  is  chiefly 
through  Beethoven's  work  that  the  symphony 
1how  stands  at  the  head  of  all  musical  forms  what- 
ever; and  though  other  composers  may  here- 
after misuse  and  d^rade  it  as  they  have  degraded 
the  opera,  the  cantata,  the  oratorio,  the  mass, 
and  such  other  forms  as  have  equal  possibilities 
with  the  symphony,  his  works  of  this  kind  stand 
at  such  an  elevation  of  human  sympathy  and 
emotion,  and  at  such  a  pitch  of  individuality  and 
power,  in  expression  and  technical  mastery,  that 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  branch  of  musical 
art  will  ever  show  anything  to  surpass  them. 

It  might  seem  almost  supocQiious  to  trace  the 
history  of  Symphony  furtheraKer  Beethoven. 
Nothing  since  his  time  has  shown,  nor  in  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  history  of  the  race  is 
it  likely  anything  should  show,  any  approach 
to  the  vitality  and  depth  of  his  work.    But  it 
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is  just  ibese  duuiging  oonditioDS  that  leave  a 
little  opening  for  oomposen  to  tread  the  same 
path  with  him.  Id  the  millions  of  the  human 
species  there  are  endless  varieties  of  mental  and 
emotional  qualities  grouped  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  different  bands  or  sets  of  men ;  and 
the  many-sided  qualities  of  artistio  work,  even 
far  below  the  highest  standard,  find  their  ex- 
cuse and  explanation  in  the  various  groups  and 
types  of  mind  whose  artistio  desires  they  satisfy. 
Those  who  are  most  highly  organised  in  such 
respects  find  their  most  perfect  and  most  sus- 
tained gratification  in  Beethoven*s  works;  but 
others  who  feel  less  deeply,  or  are  less  wide  in 
their  sympathies,  or  have  fewer  or  different 
opportunities  of  cultivating  their  tastes  in  such 
a  musical  direction,  need  musical  food  more  in 
accordance  with  their  mental  and  emotional  oi^ 
ganisAtion.  Moreover,  there  is  always  room  to 
treat  an  aooepted  form  in  the  mode  character- 
istic of  the  period.  Beethoven's  period  was  much 
more  like  ours  than  that  of  Haydn  and  MoEart> 
but  yet  it  is  not  so  like  that  a  work  expressed 
entirely  in  his  manner  would  not  be  an  anachron- 
ism. Each  successive  generation  takes  some 
colour  from  the  combination  of  work  and  changes 
in  all  previous  generations;  in  unequal  quantities 
proportioned  to  its  amount  of  sympathy  with 
particular  periods.  By  the  side  of  Beethoven 
there  were  other  compoMcrs,  working  either  on 
parallel  lines  or  in  a  different  manner  on  the 
same  lines.  The  succeeding  generations  were 
influenced  by  them  as  well  as  by  him;  and 
they  have  introduced  some  elements  into  sym- 
phony which  are  at  least  not  prominent  in  his. 
One  of  the  contemporary  composers  who  had 
most  influence  on  the  later  generation  was 
Weber;  but  his  influence  is  derived  from  other 
departments,  and  in  that  of  Symphony  his  contri- 
bution is  next  to  nothing — two  only,  so  slight 
and  unimportant,  as  probably  to  have  had  no 
influence  at  all. 

Another  composer's  symphonies  did  not  have 
much  immediate  influence,  chiefly  because  they 
were  not  performed ;  what  they  will  have  in  the 
future  remains  to  be  seen.^  In  delightfulness, 
Schubert's  two  best  works  in  this  department 
stand  almost  alone;  and  their  qualities  are 
unique.  In  his  earlier  works  of  the  kind  there  is 
an  analogy  to  Beethoven's  early  works.  Writing 
for  the  orchestra  seemed  to  paralyse  his  par- 
ticular individuality;  and  for  some  time  after 
he  had  written  some  of  his  flnest  and  most 
original  s^nga,  he  continued  to  write  sym- 
phonies, uhich  were  chiefly  a  mild  reflex  of 
Haydn  nud  Mozart,  or  at  most  of  the  early 
style  of  Beethoven.  His  first  attempt  was  made 
in  1813,  the  last  page  being  dated  October  38  of 
that  year,  when  he  was  yet  only  sixteen  years 
old — one  year  after  Beethoven's  Symphonies 
in  A  and  F,  and  more  than  ten  years  before  the 
great  D  minor.  In  the  five  following  years  he 
wrote  five  more,  the  best  of  which  is  No.  4,  the 
Tragic,  in  C  minor;  the  Andante  especially  being 

t  At  we  wrlt«.  tiifl  annonnoement  appaan  of  a  oompl0t«  edition  of 
fchuben's  Korkk,  publlilicd  and  MS.,  by  Braitkopf  A  Hfirtel. 
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very  fine  and  interesting,  and  containing  many 
chsfacteristic  traits  of  the  master.  But  none  6f  the 
early  works  approach  in  interest  or  original  beauty 
to  the  unfinished  one  in  B  minor,  and  the  v^try 
long  and  vigorous  one  in  C  major;  the  first  oon^- 
posed  in  i8aa,  before  Beethoven's  No.  9,  and  thcK 
second  in  1 8a8,  after  it.  In  these  two  he  seems  to  ' 
have  struck  out  a  real  independent  symphony- 
style  for  himself,  thoroughly  individual  in  every 
respect,  both  of  idea,  form,  and  orchestration. 
They  show  singularly  little  of  the  influence 
of  Beethoven,  or  Mozart^  or  Haydn,  or  any 
of  the  composers  he  must  have  been  &miliar 
with  in  his  early  days  at  the  Konvict ;  but  the 
same  spirit  as  is  met  with  in  his  songs  and  piano- 
forte piecesj,  and  the  best  specimens  of  his  cham- 
ber music.  The  first  movement  of  the  B  minor 
is  entirely  unlike  any  other  symphonic  first  move- 
ment that  ever  was  composed  before.  It  seema 
to  oome  direct  firom  the  heart,  and  to  have  the 
personality  of  the  composer  in  it  to  a  most  un- 
usual degree.  The  orchestral  forces  used  are  the 
usual  ones,  but  in  the  management  of  them  there 
are  numbers  of  effects  which  are  perfectly  new 
in  this  department  of  art,  indicating  the  tend- 
ency of  the  time  towards  direct  consideration  ol 
what  is  called  'colour'  in  orchestral  combinations, 
and  its  employment  with  the  view  of  enhancing 
the  degree  of  actual  sensuous  enjoyment  of  a 
refined  kind,  to  some  extent  independent  of 
the  subjects  and  figures.  Schubert's  mature  or- 
chestral works  are  however  too  few  to  give  any 
strong  indication  of  this  in  his  own  person;  and 
what  is  commonly  felt  is  the  supreme  attractive- 
ness of  the  ideas  and  general  style.  [  As  dastdcal 
models  of  form  none  of  Schube^'s  instrumental 
works  take  Uie  highest  rank  a  and  it  follows 
that  no  compositions  by  any  wnter  which  have 
taken  such  hold  upon  the  musicians  o^ ^UP<^ 
sent  time,  depend  so  much  upon  thei^^  ^ 
musical  qualities  as  his  do.  They  are 
in  a  sense  the  extremest  examples  it 
given  of  the  degree  in  which  the  stat 
music  altered  in  about  thirty  years.  In 
of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  the  formal  elemt 
lutely  predominated  in  importance.  Thik 
case  in  1795.  The  balance  was  so  col 
altered  in  the  course  of  Beethoven's  lifeti 
by  1834  the  phenomenon  is  presented  of  ^ 
the  highest  line  of  musical  composition 
ing  on  the  predominating  element  of  the* 
musical  sentiment.    It  nmst  be  confesset  / 

Schubert's  position  in  art  is  unique;]  b         / 
the  same  time  no  man  of  mark  can  do  ' 
unrepresentative  of  his  time,  and  Schub 
this  way  represents  the  extraordinary 
in  which  the  attention  of  musical  peop! 
the  intention  of  composers  in  the  early 
of  the   present   century  was   directed   t< 
actual  material  of  mu&ic  in  its  expressive  u 
as  distinguished  from  the  external  or  struct 
aspect. 

The  relation  of  the  dates  at  which  more  or  1 
well-known  symphonies  made  their  appearai   t 
about  this  time  is  curious  and  not  uninBtructWe. 
Mendelssohn's  Reformation  Symphony  ^a&  pro- 
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onlj  two  yean  after  Schubert's  great 
lony  in  C,  namely  in  1830.  His  Italian 
lony  followed  in  the  next  year ;  and  Stem- 
ennetVs  in  G  minor,  in  1834. 
dates  and  history  of  Spohr's  productions 
«n  more  striking,  as  he  was  actually  a 
iporary  of  Beethoven's,  and  senior  to 
•rt,  while  in  all  respects  in  which  hii)  style 
ftcteristic  ii  represents  quite  a  later  genera* 
His  first  Symphony  (in  Eb)  was  composed 

1,  before  Beethoven's  7th,  8th,  and  qth, 
hen  he  himself  waq  27  years  old.  This 
Uowed  by  several  others,  which  are  not 
t  merit,  though  not  of  sufficient  histo- 
aportanoe  to  require  special  consideration, 
mphony  of  his  which  is  best  known  at 
esent  day  is  that  called  the  '  Weihe  der 
which  at  one  time  enjoyed  great  celebrity, 
story  of  this  work  is  as  follows.  He  in- 
first  to  set  a  poem  of  the  same  name 
firiend  Pfeifier.     He  began  the  setting 

2,  but  finding  it 'unsatisfactory  he  aban- 
the  idea  of  using  the  words  except 
programme ;   in    which    form   they    are 

led  to  the  score.    The   full  description 
irpose  of  the  work  as  expressed  on  the 

*  Characteristisches  Tongemalde  in  Form 
Sinfonie,  nach  einen  G&dicht  von  Carl 
r';  and  a  printed  notice  from  the  com- 
ii  appended  to  the  score  directing  that 
wm  is  to  be  either  printed  or  recited 
vhenever  the  symphony  is  to  be  performed, 
iiovement  also  has  its  title,  like  the  Pas- 
3f  Beethoven;  bpt  it  differs  from' that 
lot  only  in  its  less  substantial  interest,  but 

a  much  more  marked  departure  from  the 
ry  principles  of  form,  and  the  style  of  the 
dve  movements. 

earlier  part  of  the  work  corresponds  fairly 
ith  the  usual  principles  of  structure.  It 
with  a  short  Largo  of  vague  character, 
I  into  the  Allegro,  which  is  a  continuous 
tent  of  the  usunl  description,  in  a  sweet 
her  tame  style.  The  next  movement  might 
sn  to  stand  for  the  usual  slow  movement, 
^ns  Andantino ;  but  the  development  is 
1,  as  it  is  broken  up  by  several  changes  of 
and  time-signatures,  and  is  evidently  based 
>  programme,  for  which  its  title  supplies 
lanation.  The  next  movement  again  might 
en  as  an  alternative  to  the  Minuet  and 
mag  marked  'Tempo  di  Marcia,'  which 
suggest  the  same  general  outline  of  form. 
le  development  is  again  independent,  and 
le  suf^KMed  to  follow  its  title.  From  this 
all  connection  with  the  usual  outlines 
There  is  an  Andante  maestoso,  based 
a  Ambrosianischer  Lobgesang,  a  Lai^hetto 
ling  a  second  hymn-tune,  and  a  short 
etto  in  simple  primary  form  to  conclude 

From  this  description  it  will  be  obvious 
ihs  work  is  an  example  of  thoroughgoing 
ranune  music.*  It  is  clearly  based  rather  on 
nmcaX  portrayal  of  a  succession  of  ideas  in 
tslvsB  independent  of  music,  than  upon  the 
BMDtof  principles  of  abstract  form,  and  ideas 
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intrinsically  musical  It  derives  from  this  fact  a 
historical  importance  which  its  musical  qualities 
taken  alone  would  not  warrant,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  very  first  German  examples  of  its  kind  pos- 
sessing any  high  artistic  excellences  of  treatment, 
expression,  and  orchestration.  It  contains  a 
plentiful  supply  of  Spohr's  characteristic  faults, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  superficial,  and  deficient 
in  warmth  of  feeling  and  nobility  of  thought ; 
but  it  has  also  a  fair  share  of  his  good  traits — 
delicacy  and  clearness  of  orchestration,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  poetical  sentiment.  Its  suc- 
cess was  considerable,  and  this,  rather  than 
any  abstract  theorising  upon  the  tendencies  of 
modem  music,  led  him  to  several  further  experi- 
ments in  the  same  line.  The  symphony  (in  C 
minor)  which  followed  the  'Weihe  der  Tone*  was 
on  the  old  lines,  and  does  not  require  much  notice. 
It  contains  experiments  in  unifying  the  work  by 
unusual  references  to  subjects,  as  in  the  first 
movement,  where  conspicuous  reference  is  made 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  Allegro  to  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  slow  introduction ;  and  in 
the  last,  where  the  same  subject  is  somewhat 
transformed,  and  reappears  in  a  different  time 
as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  second  section. 
In  the  next  symphony,  and  in  the  7th  and 
9th,  Spohr  again  tried  experiments  in  pro- 
gramme. Two  of  these  are  such  curiosities  as 
to  deserve  description.  The  6th,  op.  116,  in 
G,  is  called  '  Historische  Symphonie,'  and 
the  four  movements  are  supposed  to  be  illus- 
trations of  four  distinct  musical  periods.  The 
first  is  called  the  Period  of  Handel  and  Bach, 
and  dated  1720;  the  second,  the  Period  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  dated  1780  (i.e,  before 
any  of  the  greatest  instrumental  works  of  either 
Haydn  or  Mozart  were  produced);  the  third  is 
the  Period  of  Beethoven,  and  dated  18 10;  and 
the  fourth,  'Allemeueste  Periode,'  and  dated 
1840.  This  last  title  seems  to  imply  that  Spohr 
regarded  himself  as  belonging  to  a  different 
generation  fi:om  Beethoven.  The  first  period  is 
represented  by  an  introductory  Largo  in  contra- 
puntal style,  and  an  Allegro  movement,  part 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  Ganzonas,  and  part 
a  Pastorale,  introduced  for  contrast.  The  style 
has  scarcely  the  least  affinity  to  Bach,  but  the 
Handelian  character  is  extremely  easy  to  imitate, 
and  hence  in  some  respects  it  justifies  its  title 
fairly  well.  The  slow  movement  which  follows 
has  good  qualities  and  graceful  points.  It' has 
more  the  flavour  of  Mozart  than  Haydn,  and 
this  is  enhanced  by  the  Mozartian  turns  and 
figures  which  are  introduced.  One  which* is  very 
conspicuous  is  the  short  figure : — 
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which  is  found  in  several  places  in^  Mozart's 
works.  The  second  subject  moreover  is  only  an 
ingenious  alteration  of  the  second  subject  in 
the  slow  movement  of  Mozart's  Prague  Sym- 
phony in  D : — 
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Nevertheless,  the  wbole  effect  of  the  move- 
nient  is  not  what  its  title  implies.  The  sooriog 
is  fuller,  vnd  the  imier  parte  richer  and  freer  in 
their  motion  than  in  the  prototypes,  and  the 
harmonization  is  more  chromatic,  after  Spohr*8 
manner.  The  Scherzo  professes  to  be  in  Bee- 
thoven's style,  and  some  of  his  characteristic 
devices  of  harmony  and  rhythm  and  treatment  of 
instruments  are  fairly  well  imitated  (fi,g,  the 
drums  in  G,  D,  and  Eb),  though  in  a  manner 
which  shows  they  were  but  half  understood. 
Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  most  marked  figures 
does  not  come  from  Beethoven,  but  from  Mozart's 
G  minor  Sym^ony : — 
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The  last  movement,  representing  the  then 
'  lateet  period,*  has  of  course  no  names  appended. 
Spohr  probably  did  not  intend  to  imitate  any  one, 
but  was  satisfied  to  write  in  his  own  manner,  of 
which  the  movement  is  not  a  highly  satisfactorr 
example.  It  is  perhaps  rather  to  the  composer  s 
credit  that  his  own  characteristics  should  peep  out 
at  all  comers  in  all  the  movements,  but  the  result 
can  hardly  be  called  an  artistic  success.  However, 
the  experiment  deserves  to  be  recorded  and  de- 
scribed, as  unique  among  works  by  composers  of 
such  standing  and  ability  as  Spohr;  and  the  more 
so  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  often  heard  in  future. 
His  next  Symphony  (No.  7,  in  C  major,  op.  i  a  i)  is 
in  many  respects  as  great  a  curiosiW  of  a  totally 
different  description.  It  is  called  '  ]mlisches  und 
Gbttliches  in  Menschenleben,*  and  is  a  double 
symphony  in  three  movements  for  two  orches- 
tras. The  first  movement  is  called  'Kinderwelt,* 
the  second  'Zeit  der  Leidenschaften,*  and  the 
last  (Presto)  'Endlicher  Sieg  des  GotUichezi.' 
In  the  first  two  the  second  orchestra,  which  is 
the  fuller  of  the  two,  is  little  more  than  an 
accompaniment  to  the  first.  In  the  last  it  has 
a  good  deal  of  work  to  do,  uttering  chiefly  vehe- 
ment and  bustling  passages  in  contrast  with 
quiet  and  sober  passages  by  the  first  orchestra ; 
until  near  the  end,  when  it  appears  to  be  sub- 
dued  into  consonance  with  the  first  orchestra. 
The  idea  seemz  to  be  to  depict  the  divine  and 
the  worldly  qualities  more  or  less  by  the  two 
orchestras ;  the  divine  being  given  to  the  smaller 
orchestra  of  solo  instruments,  and  the  worldly  to 
the  fuller  orchestra.  The  treatment  of  the  instru- 
mental forces  is  on  the  whole  very  simple ;  and  no 
very  extraordinary  effects  seem  to  be  aimed  at. 

Spohr  wrote  yet  another  programme  sym- 
phony after  this  (No.  9,  in  B,  op.  143)  cslled 
'  Die  Jahreszeiten,'  in  which  Winter  and  Spring 
are  joined  to  miJke  Part  I,  and  Summer  and 
Autumn   to   make  Part  II.     The  work   ap- 
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proaehes  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  outiines  of;, 
the  Symphony  than  his  previous  experiments  inc' 
programme,  and  does  not  seem  to  demand  so 
much  detailed  description.    In  fact,  but  for  hia 
having  been  bo  early  in  the  field  as  a  writer  0^ 
thoroughgoing  programme-music,  &pohT*8  poeitii 
in  the  nirtory  of  the  Symphony  would  not  be 
important  one ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
his  being  so  at  all  appesm  to  have  been 
accident.    The  'Weihe  der  Tone'  would  n 
have  been  a  programme  symphony  but  for 
fact  that  Pfeiffer's  poem  did  not  turn  out  to  be"* 
very  suitable  for  a  musical  setting.    It  is  not  - 
likely  that  the  work  would  have  attained  such 
popularity  as  it  did  but  for  its  programme ;  buir 
after  so  good  a  result  in  relation  to  the  publici. 
it  was  natural  that  Spohr  should  try  further 
experiments  on  the  same  lines;  and  hence  be 
became  one  of  the  earliest  representatives  of 
artistic  speculation  in   a  direction  which  ha^ 
become  one  of  the  moet  conspicuous  subjects  *>  - 
discussion  among  modem  musical  philosophen 
As  far  as  intrinsic  qualities  are  concerned  it  i 
remarkable  how  very  litUe  influence  he  has  hs 
upon  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Symphon} 
considering  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  his  life 
time.    His  greatest  excellence  was  his  treatmen> 
of  his  orchestra,  which  was  delicate,  refined,,  and 
extremely  dear ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  b*" 
erred  on  the  side  natural  to  the  virtuoso  violinist, 
and  was  too  fond  of  bringing  his  first  violins  into 
prominence.    His  ideas  and  style  generally  were 
not  robust  or  noble  enough  to  stand  the  test  of 
time.   His  melodies  are  not  broad  or  strong ;  hifl  - 
harmonisation,  though  very  chromatic  to  look  at, 
is  not  radically  free  and  vigorous;  and  his  rhythm, 
though  sometimes  complicated  and  ingenious,  is 
neither  forcible  nor  rich  in  variety.     None  of 
his  works  however  can  be  said  to  be  without  their 
good  points,  and  the  singularity  of  his  attempts 
at  programme-music  give  them  an  interest  which  ] 
the  unlikelihood  of  many  performances  in  the 
future  does  not  by  any  means  diminish. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  Spohr 
and  the  history  of  the  Symphony  is  that  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  conduct  an  orchestra 
in  England  with  a  baton ;  the  practice  having 
previously  been  to  conduct  'at  the  pianoforte.* 
The  occasion  was  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Col 
certs  in  i8ao.    The  habit  of  conducting  at  tb 
pianoforte  was  evidently  a  tradition  continue- 
from  the  days  when  the    Symphony  was    a. 
appendage  of  the  Opera,  when  the  princips 
authority,  often  the  composer  in  person,  sat  n 
the  principal   clavier   in    the    middle    of   th« 
orchestra  giving  the  time  at  his  instrument,  anc 
filling  in  the  harmonies  under  the  guidance  of  a 
figured  bass.   Almost  all  the  earlier  independent 
symphonies,  including  those  of  Philip  Emanuel 
Bach  of  1776,  and  some  of  Haydn's  earlier  ones, 
have  such  a  figured  bass  for  the  clavier  player, 
and  an  extra  bass  part  is  commonly  found  in  the 
sets  of  parts,  which  may  be  reasonably  surmised 
to  be  for  his  use.'     The  practice  was  at  lasl 

1  Hendelnohn'i  evijr  Symphontai  •n  marked  '©fct^w  mM  dci 
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abrogated  in  England  by  Spohr,  possibly  because  he 
J  was  not  a  clavier  but  a  violin  player.  In  Germany 
^it  was  evidently  discontinned  some  time  earlier. 
[  The  most  distinguished  composers  of  sym- 
j  phonies  who  wrote  at  the  same  time  as  Spohr, 
were  entirely  independent  of  him.  The  first  of 
these  is  Mendelssohn,  whose  earliest  symphonies 
even  overlap  Beethoven,  and  whose  better-known 
orks  of  the  kind,  as  before  mentioned,  begin 
bout  the  same  time  as  Spohr's  best  examples, 
d  extend  over  nearly  the  same  period  as  his 
later  ones.  The  earliest  which  survives  in 
print  is  that  in  C  minor  dedicated  to  the  Lon- 
don Philharmonic  Society.  This  work  was 
really  his  thirteenth  symphony,  and  was  finished 
\  on  March  31,  1834,  when  he  was  only  fifteen 
years  old,  in  the  very  year  that  Beethoven^s 
Choral  Symphony  was  first  performed.  The 
woric  is  more  historically  than  musically  in- 
i  teresting.  It  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  how 
c  much  stronger  the  mechanical  side  of  Mendels- 
sohn's artistic  nature  was,  even  as  a  boy,  than  his 
i  poetical  side.  Technically  the  work  is  extra- 
.  ordinarily  mature.  It  evinces  not  only  a  perfect 
and  complete  facility  in  laying  the  outline  and 
carrying  out  the  details  of  form,  but  also  the 
acutest  sense  of  the  balance  and  proportion  of 
tone  of  the  orchestra.  The  limits  of  the  attempt 
are  not  extensive,  and  the  absence  of  strong 
feeling  or  aspiration  in  the  boy  facilitated  the 
execution.  The  predominant  influence  is  clearly 
that  of  Mozart.  Not  only  the  treatment  of  the 
lower  and  subordinate  parts  of  the  harmony,  but 
the  distribution  and  management  of  the  different 
sections  and  even  the  ideaa  are  like.  There  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  influence  of  Beethoven,  and 
not  much  of  the  features  afterwards  characteristic 
of  the  composer  himself.  The  most  individual 
movements  are  the  slow  movement^and  the  trio. 
The  former  is  tolerably  free  firom  the  influence  of 
the  artificial  and  mannered  slow  movements  of 
the  Haydn  and  Mozart  style,  and  at  the  same 
time  does  not  derive  its  inspiration  from  Beetho- 
ven: it  contains  some  very  free  experiments 
in  modulation,  enharmonic  and  otherwise,  a  few 
characteristic  figures  similar  to  some  which  he 
made  use  of  later  in  his  career,  and  passages 
of  melody  clearly  predicting  the  composer  of 
the  Ueder  ohne  Worte  and  the  short  slow- 
movements  of  the  organ  sonatas.  The  Trio  is 
long  and  very  (niginal  in  intention,  the  chief 
feature  being  ingenious  treatment  of  arpeggios 
for  the  strings  in  many  parts.  The  other  move- 
ments are  for  the  most  part  formal.  The  Minuet 
is  extraordinarily  like  that  of  Mozart's  G  minor 
Symphony,  not  only  in  accent  and  style,  but  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  strings  and  tiie  wind 
are  grouped  and  balanced,  especially  in  the  short 
passage  for  wind  alone  which  occurs  towards  the 
end  of  each  half  of  the  movement.  It  was 
possibly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  Men-, 
delssohn  substituted  for  it  the  orchestral  arrange- 
ment of  the  Scherzo  of  his  Octet  when  the  work 
was  performed  later  in  his  life.  In  the  last 
movement  the  most  characteristio  passage 'is  the 
second  subject,  with  the  short  choz^  of  pizzicato 
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strings,  and  the  tune  for  the  clarinet  which 
comes  after  the  completion  of  the  first  period  by 
strings  alone.  He  used  the  same  device  more 
than  once  later,  and  managed  it  more  satis- 
factorily. '  But  it  is  just  such  suggestions  of  the 
working  of  the  musical  spirit  in  the  man  which 
make  an  early  work  interesting. 

His  next  S3rmphony  happened  to  illnstrate 
the  supposed  tendency  of  tne  age  towards  pro- 
gramme. It  was  intended  for  the  tercentenary 
festival  of  the  Augsburg  Protestant  Confession 
in  1830,  though  owinff  to  political  circimistances 
its  performance  was  deferred  till  later.  He  evi- 
dently had  not  made  up  his  mind  what  to  call 
it  till  some  time  after  it  was  finished,  as  he 
wrote  to  his  sister  and  suggested  Confession 
Symphony,  or  Symphony  for  a  Church  Festival, 
as  alternative  names.  iBut  it  is  quite  evident 
nevertheless  that  he  must  have  had  some  sort 
of  programme  in  his  mind,  and  a  purpose  to 
illustrate  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new 
forms  of  the  faith,  and  the  circumstances  and 
attributes  which  bebnged  to  them.  The  actual 
form  of  the  work  is  as  nearly  as  possible  what 
is  called  perfectly  orthodox,  llie  slow  in- 
troduction, the  regular  legitimate  allegro,  the 
simple  pretty  scherzo  and  trio,  the  short  but  com- 
pletely balanced  slow  movement,  and  the  regular 
last  movement  preceded  by  a  second  slow  in- 
troduction, present  very  litUe  that  is  out  of  the 
way  in  point  of  structure ;  and  hence  the  work 
is  less  dependent  upon  its  programme  than 
some  of  the  examples  by  Spohr  above  described. 
But  nevertheless  the  prognunme  can  be  clearly 
seen  to  have  suggested  much  of  the  detail  of 
treatment  and  development  in  a  perfectly  con- 
sistent and  natural  manner.  The  external  traits 
which  obviously  strike  attention  are  two ;  first, 
the  now  weU-known  passage  which  is  used 
in  the  Catholic  Church  at  Dresden  for  the 
Amen,  and  which  Wagner  has  since  adopted 
as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  religions  motives 
of  the  Parsifal;  and  secondly,  the  use  of 
Luther's  famous  hymn,  '  £in*  feste  Burg,'  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  work.  The  Amen  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  latter  part  of  the  opening 
Andante,  and  is  clearly  meant  to  typify  the  old 
church;  and  its  recurrence  at  the  end  of  the 
working  out  in  the  first  movement,  before  the 
recapitulation,  is  possibly  meant  to  imply  that 
the  old  church  still  holds  its  own:  while  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  work  the  typical  hymn- 
tune,  introduced  softly  by  the  flute  and  by 
degrees  taking  possession  of  the  whole  orchestra, 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  successful  spread 
of  the  Protestant  ideas,  just  as  its  final  utterance 
fortissimo  at  the  end  of  all,  does  the  establishment 
of  men's  right  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
in  their  own  way.  There  are  various  other 
details  which  clearly  have  purpose  in  relation  to 
the  programme,  and  show  clearly  that  the  com- 
poser was  keeping  the  possible  succession  of  events 
and  drcumstances  in  his  mind  throughout.  The 
actual  treatment  is  a  very  considerable  advance 
upon  the  Symphony  in  C  minor.  The  whole 
work  is  thoroughly  Mendelssohnian.    There  is  no 
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in  the  suocenion  of  the  ideal,  instead  of  that 
difficult  prooen  of  concentrating  and  making 
relevant  the  whole  of  each  movement  upon  the 
basifl  of  a  few  definite  and  tjpical  aabjects.  The 
chancteriitics  of  the  work  are  for  the  most  part 
fresh  and  genial  spontaneity.  The  scoring  is  of 
course  admirable  and  clear,  without  presenting 
any  very  marked  features;  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  independent  and  well  proportioned  in 
distribution  of  the  various  qualities  of  sound,  and 
»jjn  fitness  to  the  subject  matter. 
;  ^4n  orchestral  effects  the  later  symphony — 
~  the  Scotch,  in  A  minor — is  more  remarkable. 
The  impressions  which  Mendelnohn  received  in 
Scotland  may  naturally  have  suggested  more 
striking  points  of  local  colour ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  distributed  from  first  page  to  last 
serves  to  very  good  purpose  in  uni^ng  the 
impression  of  the  whole.  Tlie  effects  are  idmo$t 
invariably  obtained  either  by  using  close  har> 
monies  low  in  the  scale  of  the  respective  in- 
struments, or  by  extensively  doubling  tunes  and 


obvious  trace  either  in  the  ideas  themselves,  or  in 
the  manner  of  expression  of  the  Mosartian  in- 
fluence which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  symphony 
of  six  years  earlier.  And  considering  that  the 
composer  was  still  but  2i,  the  maturity  of  style 
and  judgment  is  relatively  quite  as  remarkable 
AS  the  facility  and  mastery  shown  in  the  work 
of  his  X5th  year.  The  orchestration  is  quite 
characteristic  and  free;  and  in  some  cases,  as 
in  part  of  the  second  movement,  singularly  happy. 
The  principle  of  programme  here  assumed  seemi 
to  have  been  maintained  by  him  thenceforward 
for  his  other  symphonies,  though  it  is  not  so 
stated  in  the  published  scores,  are  known  to 
have  been  recognised  bv  him  as  the  results 
of  his  impressionfl  of  Italy  and  Scotland.  The 
first  of  them  followed  very  soon  after  the  Re- 
formation Symphony.  In  the  next  year  after 
the  completion  of  that  work  he  mentioned  the 
new  symphony  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  as  far  ad- 
vanced; and  said  it  was  'the  gayest  thing  he 

had  ever  done.'    He  was  in  Rome  at  the  time,  .        ^  ^   o 

and  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  first  and  \  figures  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  a  sombre 


last  movements  were  written  there.  Of  the 
slow  movement  he  wrote  that  he  had  not  found 
anything  exactly  right,  *and  would  put  it  off  till 
he  went  to  Naples,  hoping  to  find  something  to 
inspire  him  there.'  But  in  the  result  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  that  Naples  can  have  had 
much  share.  Of  the  third  movement  there  is 
a  tradition  that  it  was  imported  from  an 
earlier  work;  and  it  certainly  has  a  consider- 
able flavour  of  Mozart,  though  coupled  with 
traits  characteristic  of  Mendelssohn  in  perfect 
maturity,  and  is  at  least  well  worthy  of  its 
position ;  and  even  if  parts  of  it,  as  is  possible, 
appeared  in  an  earlier  work,  the  excellences  of 
the  Trio,  and  the  admirable  effect  of  the  final 
CSoda  which  is  based  on  it,  point  to  considerable 
rewriting  and  reconstruction  at  a  mature  period. 
The  actual  structure  of  the  movements  is  based 
upon  familiar  principles,  though  not  without 
certain  idioByncrasies :  as  for  instance  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  prominent  feature  in  the  working- 
out  portion,  uid  the  freedom  of  the  recapitula> 
tion  in  the  first  movement.  In  the  last  move- 
ment, called  Saltarello,  he  seems  to  have  g^ven 
a  more  free  rein  to  his  fancy  in  portraying  some 
scene  of  unconstrained  Italian  gaiety  to  which 
he  was  a  witness ;  and  though  there  is  an  un- 
derlying consistency  in  the  usual  distribution 
of  keys,  the  external  balance  of  subjects  is 
not  so  obvious.  The  last  movement  is  hence 
the  only  one  which  seems  to  depend  to  any 
extent  upon  the  programme  idea;  in  all  other 
respects  the  symphony  belongs  to  the '  classical ' 
order.  Indeed  such  a  programme  as  the  pur- 
pose to  reproduce  impressions  of  particular 
countries  is  feir  too  vague  to  lend  itself  to  ex- 
act and  definite  musi^  portrayal  of  external 
ideas,  such  as  might  take  the  place  of  the 
usual  outlines  of  structure.  In  fact  it  could 
lead  to  little  more  than  consistency  of  style, 
which  would  be  equally  helpful  to  the  composer 
and  the  audience ;  and  it  may  well  have  served 
as  an  excuse  for  a  certain  laxity  and  profusion 


/  part  of  the  scale  of  the  instruments ;  giving  an 
;  effect  of  heaviness  and  darkness  which  were  pos- 
sibly Mendelssohn's  principal  feelings  about  the 
grandeur  and  uncertain  climate  of  Scotland. 
Thus  in  the  opening  phrase  for  wind  instru- 
ments they  are  crowded  in  the  harmonies  almost 
as  thick  as  they  will  endure.  In  the  statement 
of  the  first  principal  subject  again  the  clarinet 
in  its  darkest  region  doubles  the  tune  of  the 
violins  an  octave  lower.  The  use  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  strings  in  three  octaves,  with  the  wind 
filling  the  harmonies  in  rhythmic  chords,  which 
has  so  fine  and  striking  an  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  'working  out*  and  in  the  coda, 
has  the  same  basis :  and  the  same  effect  is 
obtained  by  similar  means  here  and  there  in 
the  Scherzo;  as  for  instance  where  the  slightly 
transformed  version  of  the  principal  subject  is 
introduced  by  the  wind  in  the  Coda.  The  same 
qualities  are  frequently  noticeable  in  the  Slow 
movement  and  again  in  the  coda  of  the  last 
movement.  As  in  the  previous  symphony,  the 
structure  is  quite  in  accordance  with  familiar 
principles.  If  anything,  the  work  errs  rather 
on  the  side  of  squareness  and  obviousness  in 
the  outlines  both  of  ideas  and  structure;  as 
may  be  readily  perceived  by  comparing  the 
construction  of  the  opening  tune  of  the  intro- 
duction with  any  of  Beethoven's  introductions 
(either  that  of  the  D  or  Bb  or  A  Symphonies, 
or  his  overtures):  or  even  the  introduction 
to  Mozart's  Prague  Symphony.  And  the  im- 
pression is  not  lessened  by  the  obviousness 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  succeeding  recita- 
tive passages  for  violins  are  introduced;  nor  by 
the  squareness  and  tune-like  qualities  of  the  first 
subject  of  the  first  movement,  nor  by  the  way 
in  which  the  square  tune  pattern  of  the  acherzo 
is  reiterated.  In  the  manipulation  of  the  fa- 
miliar distribution  of  periods  and  phrases,  how- 
ever, he  used  a  certain  amount  of  considciallon. 
For  example,  the  persistence  of  the  r\i7t\vmic 
figure  of  the  first  subject  of  the  fir»t     aUegro, 
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in  the  inner  parts  of  the  second  section  of  that 
moTement,  serves  very  good  purpc^e;  ftnd  the 
condoding  of  the  movement  with  the  melancholy 
tune  of  Uie  introduction  helps  both  the  senti- 
ment and  the  structural  effect.  The  scherzo  is 
&r  the  best'^d  most  characteristic  movement 
of  the  whole^^In  no  department  of  his  work 
was  Mendelssohn  so  thoroughly  at  home ;  and 
the  obviousness  of  the  formal  outlines  is  less 
objectionable  in  a  movement  where  levity  and 
al»ndonment  to  gaiety  are  quite  the  order  of 
the  day.'  The  present  scherzo  has  also  certain 
very  definite  individualities  of  its  own.  It  is  a 
departure  from  the  'Minuet  and  Trio*  form, 
as  it  has  no  break  or  strong  contrasting  portion 
in  the  middle^  and  is  continuous  bustle  and 
gaiety  from  beginning  to  end.  In  technical  de- 
tails it  is  also  exceptionally  admirable.  The 
orchestral  means  are  perfectly  suited  to  the  end, 
and  the  utterances  are  as  neat  and  effective  as  they 
could  well  be ;  while  the  perfect  way  in  which 
the  movonent  finishes  off  is  delightfid  to  almost 
every  one  who  has  any  sense  for  art.  The  slow 
movement  takes  np  the  sentimental  side  of  the 
matter,  and  is  in  its  way  a  good  example  of  his 
orchestoal  style  in  that  respect.  The  last  move- 
ment. Allegro  vivacissimo,  is  restless  and  im- 
petuous, and  the  tempo-mark  given  for  it  in 
the  Preface  to  the  work,  'Allegro  guerriero,* 
aflbrds  a  cine  to  its  meaning.  But  it  evidently 
does  not  vitally  depend  upon  any  ideal  pro- 
gramme in  the  least;  neither  does  it  directly 
suggest  much,  except  in  the  curious  independent 
passage  with  which  it  concludes,  which  has  more 
of  the  savour  of  programme  about  it  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  work,  and  is  scarcely  ex* 
plicable  on  any  other  ground.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  directions  are  given  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
work  to  have  the  movements  played  as  quickly 
as  possible  afWr  one  another,  so  that  it  may  have 
more  or  less  the  effect  of  being  one  piece.  Men- 
deU8ohn*s  only  other  symphonic  work  was  the 
Lobgesang,  a  sort  of  eocl^^stical  counterpart  of 
BeeUkoven*s  9th  Symphony/\In  this  of  course 
the  programme  element  is  important,  and  is  il> 
luitntted  by  the  calls  of  the  brass  instruments 
and  their  reiteration  with  much  effect  in  the 
choral  part  of  the  work.  The  external  form,  as 
^  in  Beethoven*s  9th  Symphony,  is  that  of  the  three 
usual  earlier  movements  (i)  Introduction  and 
Allegro,  (a)  Scherzo,  or  Minuet  and  Trio,  and 
(3)  Slow  Movement  (which  in  the  present  case 
have  purposely  a  pietistic  flavour),  with  the 
Finale  or  last  movement  supplanted  by  the  long 
vocal  part. 

The  consideration  of  these  works  shows  that 
though  Mendelssohn  often  adopted  the  appearance 
of  programme,  and  gained  sonie  advantages  by  it, 
he  never,  in  order  to  express  bis  external  ideas 
with  more  poetical  consistency,  relaxed  any  of  the 
familiar  pri^ples  of  structure  which  are  regarded 
as  orthe^n.  ^He  was  in  &ct  a  thoroughgoing 
dassidstN  He  accepted  formulas  with  perfect 
equanimity,  and  aimed  at  resting  the  value  of 
lus  works  upon  the  vivacity  of  his  ideas  and  the 
great  mastery  which  he  had  attained  in  technical 
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expression,  and  clearness  and  certainty  of  or- 
chestration. It  was  not  in  his  disposition  to 
strike  out  a  new  path  for  himself.  The  per- 
fection of  his  art  in  many  respects  necessarily 
appeals  to  all  who  have  an  appreciation  for  first- 
rate  craftsmanship;  but  the  standard  of  his 
ideas  is  rather  fitted  for  average  musical  intel- 
ligences, and  it  seems  natural  enough  that  these 
two  droumstances  should  have  combined  suc- 
cessfully to  attain  for  him  an  extraordinary 
popularity.  He  may  fairly  be  said  to  present 
that  which  appeals  to  high  and  pure  sentiments 
in  men,  and  calls  upon  the  average  of  them  to 
feel  at  their  best.  But  he  leads  them  neither 
into  the  depths  nor  the  heights  which  are  be- 
yond them ;  and  is  hence  more  fitted  in  the  end 
to  please  than  to  elevate.  "Em  work  in  the  de- 
partment of  Symphony  is  historically  slight.  In 
comparison  to  his  great  predecessors  he  esta- 
blished positively  noUiing  new ;  and  if  he  had  been 
the  only  successor  to  Beethoven  and  Schubert  it 
would  certainly  have  to  be  confessed  that  the 
department  of  art  represented  by  the  Symphony 
was  at  a  standstill.  The  excellence  of  his  or- 
chestration, the  deamess  of  his  form,  and  the 
accuracy  and  cleverness  with  which  he  balanced 
and  disposed  his  subjects  and  his  modulations, 
are  all  certain  and  unmistakeable ;  but  all 
these  things  had  been  attained  by  great  masters 
before  him,  and  he  himself  attained  them 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  genuine  vital  force 
and  power  of  harmonic  motion  and  freedom  of 
form  in  the  ideas  themselves,  of  which  his 
predecessors  had  made  a  richer  manifestation. 
It  is  of  course  obvious  that  different  orders  of 
minds  require  different  kinds  of  artistic  food, 
and  the  world  would  not  be  well  served  without 
many  grades  and  standards  of  work.  Mendels- 
sohn did  good  service  in  supplying  a  form  of 
symphony  of  such  a  degree  of  n^hness  and  light- 
ness as  to  appeal  at  onoe  to  a  class  of  people 
for  whom  the  sternness  and  power  of  Beethoven 
in  the  same  branch  of  art  would  often  be  too 
severe  a  test.  He  spoke  also  in  the  spirit  of  his 
time,  and  in  harmony  with  it ;  and  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  work  of  the  period  in  one  aspect  his 
symphonies  will  be  among  the  safest  to  refer  to. 
Among  his  contemporaries  the  one  most 
natural  to  bracket  with  him  is  Stemdale  Bennett, 
whose  views  of  art  were  extraordinarily  similar, 
and  who  was  actuated  in  many  vespects  by  similar 
impulses.  His  published  contribution  to  the 
department  we  are  considering  is  extremely  slight. 
The  symphony  which  he  produced  in  1834 
was  practically  withdrawn  bv  him,  and  the  only 
other  work  of  the  kind  which  he  allowed  to  be 
published  was  the  one  which  was  written  for 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  first  played  in  1864. 
The  work  is  slight,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  did 
not  at  first  put  it  forward  as  a  symphony.  It  had 
originally  but  three  movements,  one  of  which, 
the  charming  minuet  and  trio,  was  imported 
from  the  Cambridge  Installation  Ode  of  i86a. 
A  slow  movement  called  Romanze  was  added 
afterwards.  Stemdale  Bennett  was  a  severe 
classicist  in  his  views  about  form  in  music,  and 
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the  present  symphony  does  not  show  anything 
sufficiently  marked  to  call  for  record  in  that 
respect.  It  is  singularly  quiet  and  impretentious, 
and  characteristic  of  the  composer,  showing  his 
taste  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  together  with 
his  admirahle  sense  of  symmetry  and  his  feeling 
for  tone  and  refined  orchestral  effect. 

The  contemporary  of  Mendelssohn  and  Stem- 
dale  Bennett  who  shows  in  most  marked  contrast 
with  them  is  Bobert  Schumann.  He  seems  to 
represent  the  opposite  pole  of  music ;  for  as  they 
depended  upon  art  and  made  dear  technical 
workmanship  their  highest  aim,  Schumann  was 
in  many  respects  positively  dependent  upon  his 
amotion.  Not  only  was  ma  natural  disposition 
utterly  different  from  theim,  but  so  was  his 
education.  Mendelssohn  and  Stemdale  Bennett 
went  through  severe  technical  drilling  in  their 
early  days.  Schumann  seems  to  have  developed 
his  technique  by  the  force  of  his  feeUngs^  and 
was  always  more  dependent  upon  them  in  the 
making  of  his  works  than  upon  general  prin- 
ciples and  external  stock  rules,  sudi  as  bis  two 
contemporaries  were  satisfied  with.  The  case 
affords  an  excellent  musical  parallel  to  the 
common  circumstances  of  life ;  Mendelssohn  and 
Stemdale  Bennett  were  satisfied  to  accept  cer- 
tain rules  because  they  knew  that  they  were 
generally  accepted;  whereas  Schumann  was  of 
the  nature  that  had  to  prove  all  things,  and 
find  for  himself  that  which  was  good.  The 
result  was,  as  often  happens,  that  Schumann 
affords  examples  of  technical  deficiencies,  and 
not  a  few  things  which  his  contemporaries  had 
reason  to  compare  unfavourably  with  the  works 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Stemdale  Bennett ;  but  in 
the  end  his  best  work  is  far  more  interesting, 
and  far  more  deeply  felt,  and  far  ;more  really 
earnest  through  and  through  than  theirs.  It 
is  worth  observing  also  that  his  feelings  towards 
them  were  disinterested  admiration  and  enthu- 
siasm, while  they  thought  very  slightly  of  him. 
They  were  also  the  successful  composers  of  their 
time,  and  at  the  head  of  their  profession,  while 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  half  amateur, 
part  mystic  and  part  incompetent  Such  cir- 
cumstances as  these  have  no  Uttle  effect  upon 
a  man's  artistic  development,  and  drive  him 
in  upon  his  own  resources.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  the  result  for  the  world  in  this  instance 
was  advantageons.  Schumann  developed  alto- 
gether his  own  method  of  education.  He  began 
with  songs  and  more  or  less  small  pianoforte 
pieces.  By  working  hard  in  these  departments 
he  developed  his  own  emotional  language,  and 
in  course  of  time,  but  relatively  late  in  life  as 
compared  with  most  other  composers,  he  seined 
to  arrive  at  the  point  when  experiment  on  the 
scale  of  the  Symphony  was  possible.  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend  he  expressed  his  feeling  that  the 
pianoforte  was  becoming  too  narrow  for  his 
thoughts,  and  that  he  must  tiy  orohestnJ  ODmpo- 
sition.  The  fruit  of  this  resolve  was  the  Bo  Sym- 
phony (op.  38),  which  was  produced  at  Leipzig 
m  184T,  and  was  probably  his  first  important 
orchestral  work.    It  is  quite  extraordinary  how 
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sncoessfalfy  he  grappled  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  greatest  style  of  composition  at  the  first 
attempt.  Hie  manner  is  thoroughly  symphonic, 
impressive  and  broad,  and  the  ideas  are  more 
genuinely  instramental  both  in  fomi  and  expres- 
sion than  Mendelssohn's,  and  far  more  incisive 
in  detail,  which  in  instrumental  music  is  a  most 
vital  matter.  Mendelssohn  had  great  readiness 
for  making  a  tune^  and  it  is  as  clear  as  possible 
that  when  he  went  about  to  makeli  luge  instru- 
mental work  his  first  thought  was  to  find  a  good  • 
tune  to  begin  upon.  Schumann  seems  to  have 
aimed  rather  at  a  definite  and  strongly  marked 
idea,  and  to  have  allowed  it  to  govern  the  form 
of  period  or  phrase  in  which  it  was  presented. 
In  this  he  was  radically  in  accord  with  both 
Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The  former  in  his  in- 
strumental works  very  commonly  made  what  is 
called  the  principal  subject  out  of  two  distinct 
items,  whioi  seem  contrasted  extemally  in  cer- 
tain characteristics  and  yet  are  inevitable  to  one 
another.  Beethoven  frequently  satisfied  himself 
with  one  principal  one,  as  in  the  first  movements 
of  the  Eroica  and  the  C  minor;  and  even  where 
there  are  two  more  or  less  distinct  figures,  they 
are  joined  very  closely  into  one  phrase,  as  in  the 
Pastoral,  the  No.  8,  and  the  first  movement  of 
the  Choral.  The  first  movement  of  Schumann's 
Bb  Symphony  shows  the  same  characteristic. 
The  movement  seems  almost  to  depend  upon  the 
simple  but  very  definite  first  figu] 
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which  is  given  out  in  slow  time  in  the  Intro- 
duction,^ and  worked  up  as  by  a  mind  pondering 
oyer  its  possibilities,  finally  breaking  away  with 
vigorous  freshness  and  confidence  in  the  '  Allegro 
molto  Vivace.'  The  whole  first  section  depends 
upon  the  development  of  this  figure ;  and  even 
the  horns,  which  have  the  last  utterances  before 
the  second  subject  appears,  continue  to  repeat 
its  rhythm  with  diminishing  force.  The  second 
subject  necessarily  presents  a  different  aspect  al- 
together, and  is  m  marked  contrast  to  the  first, 
but  it  similarly  depends  upon  the  clear  character 
of  the  short  figures  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  its  gradual  work  up  from  the  quiet  begin- 
ning to  the  loud  climax,  ends  in  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  rhythmic  form  belonging  to  the 
principal  figure  of  the  movement.  The  whole 
of  the  working-out  portion  depends  upon  the 
same  figure,  which  is  presented  in  various  as- 
pects and  with  the  addition  of  new  features 
and  ends  in  a  climax  which  introduces  the 
same  figure  in  a  slow  form,  very  emphatically, 
correspondins^  to  the  statement  in  the  Introduc- 
tion. To  this  climax  the  recapitulation  is  duly 
welded  on.  The  coda  again  makes  the  most 
of  the  same  figure,  in  yet  fresh  aspects.  The 
latter  part  is  to  all  intents  independent,  appa- 
rently a  sort  of  reflection  on  what  has  gone 
before,  and  is  so  far  in  definite  contrast  as  to 
explain  itself.     The  whole  movement  is  direct 
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tad  simple  in  style,  and  for  Schiimann,  singu- 
hriy  bright  and  cheerful.    The  principles  upon 
vhich   he  constructed  and  used  his  principal 
mbjects  in  this  movement  are  followed  in  the 
fimt  nwTements  of  the  other  symphonies ;  most 
of  all  in  the  D  minor ;  clearly  in  the  C  major ; 
and  least  in  the  £b,  which  belongs  to  the  later 
period  of  his  life.     But  even  in  this  last  he 
aims  at  gaining  the  same  result,  though  by  dif- 
ferent means ;  and  the  subject  is  as  fitee  as  any 
firom  the  tune-qualities  which  destroy  the  com- 
plete indiridnality  of  an  instrumental  subject  in 
itB  most  perfect  and  positive  sense.    In  the  first 
movement  of  the  D  minor  he  even  went  so  far 
ss  to  make  some  important  departures  from  the 
Bsoal  outlines  of  form,  which  are  rendered  pes- 
■1^  chiefly  by  the  manner  in  which  he  used  the 
characteristic  figure  of  his  principal  subject.    It 
is  first  introduced  softly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Intzodoction,  and  gains  force  quickly,  so  that  in 
a  few  bars  it  breaks  away  in  the  vigorous  and 
passionate  allegro  in  the  foUowiog  form — 
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which  varies  in  the  course  of  the  movement  to 


and 


In  one  or  other  of  these  forms  it  continues 
almost  ceaselessly  throughout  the  whole  move- 
ment, either  as  actual  subject  or  accompaniment ; 
in  the  second  section  it  serves  in  the  latter 
capacity.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  working-out 
notion  a  fresh  subject  of  gentler  character  is 
introduced,  seeming  to  stem  and  mitigate  the 
vehemence  expressed  by  the  principal  figures  of 
the  first  subject :  from  the  time  this  new  subject 
niakes  its  appearance  there  continues  a  sort  of 
conflict  between  the  two ;  the  vehement  subject 
constantly  breaking  in  with  apparently  undimin- 
ithed  fire,  and  seeming  at  times  to  have  the  upper 
liaod,  till  just  at  the  end  the  major  of  the  origi- 
Dsl  key  (D  minor)  is  taken,  and  the  more  genial 
(object  appears  in  a  firm  and  more  determined 
fonn,  as  if  asserting  its  rights  over  the  wild 
iiist  subject;   and  Uiereupon,  when  the  latter 
reuypears,  it  is  in  a  much  more  genial  character, 
and  its  reiteration  at  the  end  of  the  movement 
gives  the  impression  of  the  triumph  of  hope  and 
trust  in  good,  over  the  seeds  of  passion  and 
despair.     The  result  of  the  method  upon  which 
the  movement  is  developed  is  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  both  external  and  spiritual  form.    The 
requirements  of  key,  modulation,  and  subject 
are  fulfilled,  though,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
classical  orthodoxy,  with  unusuid  freedom.    The 
spiritual  form, — ^the  expression  in  musical  terms 
of  a  type  of  mental  conflict,  so  depicted  that 
thinking  beings  can  perceive  the  sequence  to 
be  true  of  themselves — is  also  very  prominent, 
and  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  work, 
as  Is  the^  case  in  all  Schumann's  best  works ; 
Bwreover  in  this  movement  everything  is  strongly 
mdividual,  and  warm  with  real  musical  life  in 


his  own  style;  which  was  not  altogether  the 
case  with  the  first  movement  of  the  Bb.  In 
the  C  major  Symphony  (op.  6i)  the  first  allegro 
is  ushered  in  by  a  slow  introduction  of  important 
and  striking  character,  containing,  like  those 
of  the  two  just  mentioned,  anticipations  of  its 
principal  figures.  In  the  allegro  the  two  principal 
subjects  are  extremely  strong  in  character,  and 
the  consistent  way  in  which  the  whole  movement 
is  developed  upon  the  basiB  of  their  constituent 
figures,  with  allusions  to  those  of  the  introduction, 
is  most  remarkable.  Here  again  there  is  a  sort 
of  conflict  between  the  principal  ideas.  The  first 
subject  is  just  stated  twice  (the  second  time 
with  certain  appropriate  changes),  and  then  a 
start  is  instantly  made  in  the  Dominant  key, 
with  new  figures  characteristic  of  the  second 
section;  transition  is  made  to  flat  keys  and 
back,  and  an  allusion  to  the  first  subject  ends 
the  first  half;  but  all  is  closely  consistent, 
vigorous,  and  concise.  The  development  portion 
is  also  most  closely  worked  upon  the  principal 
subjects,  which  are  treated,  as  it  seems,  exhaus- 
tively, presenting  especially  the  figures  of  the 
second  subject  in  all  sorts  of  lights,  and  with 
freshness  and  warmth  of  imagination,  and  variety 
of  tone  and  character.  The  recapitulation  is  pre^ 
ceded  by  allusions  to  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  introduction,  considerably  transformed, 
but  still  sufficiently  recognisable  to  tell  their 
tale.  The  coda  is  made  by  fresh  treatment  of 
the  figures  of  the  principal  subjects  in  vigorous 
and  brilliant  development. 

The  Symphony  in  Eb  has  no  introduction,  and 
Schumaim  seems  to  have  aimed  at  getting  his 
strong  efiects  of  subject  in  this  case  by  means 
other  than  the  vigorous  and  clear  rhythmic  forms 
which  characterise  the  first  movements  of  the 
earlier  symphonies.  The  effect  is  obtained  by 
syncopations  and  cross  rhythms,  which  alter- 
nately obscure  and  strengthen  the  principal 
beats  of  the  bar,  and  produce  an  effect  of 
wild  and  passionate  effort,  which  is  certainly 
striking,  though  not  so  immediately  intelligible 
as  the  rhythmic  forms  of  the  previous  sym- 
phonies. The  second  subject  is  in  strong  con- 
trast, having  a  more  gentle  and  appealing  cha- 
racter; but  it  is  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  syncopations  of  the  principal 
subject,  which  make  their  appearance  with  per- 
sistency in  the  second  as  in  the  first  section, 
having  in  that  respect  a  very  clear  poetical  or 
spiritual  meaning.  The  whole  development  of 
the  movement  is  again  consistent  and  impressive, 
though  not  so  fresh  as  in  the  other  symphonies. 
As  a  point  characteristic  of  Schumann,  the 
extreme  conciseness  of  the  first  section  of  the  first 
movement  in  the  Bb,  D  minor,  and  C  major 
Symphonies  is  to  be  noticed,  as  it  bears  strongly 
upon  the  cultivated  judgment  and  intelligence 
which  marks  his  treatment  of  this  great  instru- 
mental form.  The  first  half  is  treated  almost  as 
pure  exposition;  the  working-out  having  logi- 
cally the  greater  part  of  interesting  development 
of  the  ideas.  The  recapitulation  is  generally 
free,  and  in  the  D  minor  Symphony  is  practically 
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cesBors,  and  to  give  his  instraments  things  to  do 
which  are  not  perfectly  adapted  to  their  idiosyn- 
crasxee.  On  the  other  hand,  in  vigour,  richness, 
poetry  and  earnestness,  as  well  as  in  the  balance 
wluch  he  was  able  to  maintain  between  origin-, 
ality  and  justness  of  art,  his  works  stand  at  the 
highest  point  among  the  modems  whose  work  is 
done;  and  hav^  obA  great  and  lasting  effect 
upon  his  successors. 

The  advanced  point  to  which  the  history  of 
the  Symphony  has  arrived  is  shown  by  the  way 
in  which  composers  have  become  divided  into  two 
camps,  whose  characteristics  are  most  easily 
understood  in  their  eztremest  representatives. 
The  growing  tendency  to  attach  positive  mean- 
ing to  music,  as  music,  has  in  course  of  time 
brought  about  a  new  position  of  affitirs  in  the 
instrumental  branch  of  art.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  how  the  strict  outlines  of  form  in 
instrumental  works  came  to  be  modified  by  the 
growing  individuality  of  the  subject.  As  long  as 
subjects  were  produced  upon  very  simple  lines, 
which  in  most  cases  resembled  one  another  in  all 
but  very  trifling  external  particulars,  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  structure  of  the  whole  movement 
should  grow  either  complex  or  individual.  But 
as  the  subject  (which  stands  in  many  cases  as 
a  sort  of  text)  came  to  expand  its  harmonic  out- 
lines and  to  gain  force  and  meaning,  it  reacted 
more  and  more  upon  the  form  of  the  whole  move* 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  musical  spirit 
of  the  whole,  as  distinguished  from  the  technical 
aspectsof  structure,  was  concentrated  and  unified, 
and  became  more  prominent  as  an  important 
constituent  of  the  artistic  e9i9emhle.  In  many 
cases,  such  as  small  movements  of  a  lyrical  cha- 
racter for  single  instruments,  the  so-called  classi- 
cal principles  of  form  were  aJmost  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  movement  was  left  to  depend  altogether 
upon  the  consistency  of  the  musical  expresion 
throughout.  Sometimes  these  movements  had 
names  suggesting  more  or  less  of  a  programme; 
but  this  was  not  by  any  means  invariable  or  neces- 
sary. For  in  such  cases  as  Chopin's  Preludes,  and 
some  of  Schumann's  little  movements,  there  is 
no  programme  given,  and  none  required  by  the 
listener.  The  movement  depends  successfully 
upon  the  meaning  which  the  music  has  sufficient 
character  of  its  own  to  convey.  In  such  cases  the 
art  form  is  still  thoroughly  pure,  and  depends  upon 
the  development  of  music  as  music.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  a  new  position  beyond  this  has  been 
assumed.  Supposing  the  subjects  and  figures  of 
music  to  be  capable  of  expressing  something 
which  is  definite  enough  to  be  put  into  words, 
it  is  argued  that  the  classical  prindples  of  struc- 
ture may  be  altogether  abandoned,  even  in  their 
broadest  outlines,  and  a  new  starting-point  for 
instrumental  music  attained,  on  the  principle  of 
following  the  circumstances  of  a  story,  or  the 
succession  of  emotions  connected  with  a  given 
idea,  or  the  flow  of  thought  suggested  by  the 
memory  of  a  place  or  person  or  event  of  history, 
or  some  such  means ;  and  that  this  would  serve 
as  a  basis  of  consistency  and  a  means  of  uni- 
fying the  whole,  without  the  common  resources 
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of  tonal  or  harmonic  distribution.  The  story  or 
event  must  be  supposed  to  have  impressed  the 
composer  deeply,  and  the  reaction  to  be  an  out- 
flow of  music,  expressing  the  poetical  imaginings 
of  the  author  better  than  words  would  do.  In 
some  senses  this  may  still  be  pure  art ;  where 
the  musical  idea  has  really  sufficient  vigour  and 
vitality  in  itself  to  be  appreciated  wi^out  the 
help  of  the  extenud  excitement  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  is  attained  by  giving  it  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name.  For  £en  the  musioal  idea 
may  still  have  its  full  share  in  the  development 
of  the  work,  and  may  pervade  it  intrinsioally  as 
music,  and  not  soldy  as  representing  a  story 
or  series  of  emotions  which  are,  primarily,  ex- 
ternal to  the  music.  But  when  the  element 
of  realism  creeps  in,  or  the  ideas  depend  for  their 
interest  upon  their  connection  with  a  given 
programme,  the  case  is  different.  The  test  seems 
to  lie  in  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  composer. 
If  the  story  or  programme  of  any  sort  is  merely 
a  secondary  matter  which  exerts  a  general  influ- 
ence upon  the  music,  while  the  attention  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  musical  material  itself  and 
its  legitimate  artistic  development,  the  advan- 
tages gained  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The 
principle  not  only  conforms  to  what  is  known  of 
the  practice  of  the  greatest  masters,  but  is  on 
abstract  grounds  perfectly  unassailable ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  prognunme  is  the  primary 
element,  upon  which  the  mind  of  the  composer 
is  prindpidly  fixed,  and  by  m^ns  of  which  the 
work  attaius  a  specious  excuse  for  abnormal  de- 
velopment, independent  of  the  actual  musical 
sequence  of  ideas,  then  the  principle  is  open  to 
question,  and  may  lead  to  most  unsatisfactory 
results.  The  greatest  of  modem,  programme 
Gom{)osers  came  to  a  certain  extent  into  this 
position.  The  development  of  pure  abstract 
instrumental  music  seems  to  have  been  almost 
the  monopolv  of  the  German  race;  French 
and  Italians  have  had  a  readier  disposition  for 
theatrical  and  at  best  dramatic  music.  Berlios 
had  an  extraordinary  perception  ^f  the  possi- 
bilities of  instrumental  music,  and  ap[)reciated 
the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  by  other  com- 
posers as  fuUy  as  the  best  of  his  contemporaries ; 
but  it  was  not  his  own  natural  way  of  expressing 
himself.  His  natural  bent  was  always  towards 
the  dramatic  elements  of  effect  and  dramatic 
principles  of  treatment.  It  seems  to  have  been 
necessary  to  him  to  find  some  moving  circum- 
stance to  guide  and  intensify  his  inspiration. 
When  his  mind  was  excited  in  such  a  manner  he 
produced  the  most  extraordinary  and  original 
effects;  and  the  fluency  and  clearness  with 
which  he  expressed  himself  was  of  the  highest 
order.  His  genius  for  orchestration,  his  vigor- 
ous rhythms,  and  the  enormous  volumes  of 
sound  which  he  was  as  much  master  of  as  the 
most  delicate  subtleties  of  small  combinations 
of  instruments,  have  the  most  powerful  effect 
upon  the  hearer ;  while  his  vivid  dramatic  per- 
ception goes  very  far  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  intrinsically  musical  development  which 
characterises  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters 
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of  abstrmci  music.    But  on  the  other  hand,  as  is 
ineritable  from  the  position  he  adopted,  he  was 
forced  at  times  to  assume  a  theatrical  manner, 
and  a  style  which  savours  rather  of  the  stage 
than  of  the  true  dramatic  essence  of  the  situa- 
taona  he  deals  with.    In  the  'Symphonie  Fan- 
tastique,'  for  instance,  which  he  also  called  'Epi- 
sode de  la  Vie  d^un  Artiste,*  his  management  of 
the  programme  principle  is  thorough  and  well- 
deriaed.    The  notion  of  the  ideal  object  of  the 
art]at*8  affections  being  represented  by  a  definite 
moaical  figure,  called  the  'id^  fixe,*  unifying 
the  wo^  throughout  by  its  constant  reappear- 
ance in  various  aspects  and  surroundings,  is  very 
happy;   and  the  way  in  which  he  tzeats  it  in 
sevenl  parts  of  the  first  movement  has  some  of 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  beet  kind  of 
development  of  ideas  and  figures,  in  the  purely 
musical  sense;  while  at  the  same  time  he  has 
obtained  most  successfully  the  expression  of  the 
implied  sequence  of  emotions,  and  the  absorption 
consequent  upon  the  contemplation  of  the  *  be- 
loved object.'    In  the  general  laying  out  of  the 
work  he  maintains  certain  vague  resemblances 
to  the  usual  symphonic  type.    The  slow  intro- 
duction, and  the  succeeding  Allegro  agitato- 
representing  his  passion,  and  therefore  based  to 
a  very  great  extent  on  the  *id^  fixe* — are  equi- 
valent to  the  familiar  opening  movements  of 
the  classical  symphonies ;  and  moreover  there  is 
even  a  vague  resemblance  in  the  inner  structure 
of  the  Allegro  to  the  binary  form.    The  second 
movement,  caUed*  Unbal,'  correspondsin  position 
to  the  time-honoured  minuet  and  trio;    and 
thoogh  the  broad  outlines  are  very  firee  there  is 
a  certain  suggestion  of  the  old  inner  form  in  the 
relative  disposition  of  the  valse  section  and  that 
devoted  to  the  *  id^e  fixe.*   In  the  same  way  the 
'Scene  aux  Champs'  corresponds  to  the  usual 
slow  movement.    In  the  remaining  movements 
the  programme  element  is  more  conspicuous.    A 
*  Marche  an  supplioe '  and  a  '  Songe  d*un  nuit  de 
Sabbat'  are  both  of  them  as  fit  as  possible  to 
exdte  the  composer  s  love  of  picturesque  and 
terrible  effects,  and  to  lead  him  to  attempt 
realistic  presentation,  or  even  a  sort  of  musiod 
scene-painting,  in  which  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  instrumental  music  are  present,  though 
they  are  submerged  in  the  general  impression  by 
characteristics  of  the  opera.  The  effect  produced 
is  of  much  the  same  nature  as  of  that  of  pas- 
sages selected  from  operas  played  without  action 
in  the  concert-room.    In  fstct,  in  his  little  pre- 
face, Beriios  seems  to  imply  that  this  would  be  a 
just  way  to  consider  the  work,  and  the  condensed 
statement   of  his   view  of  programme    music 
there  given  is  worth  quoting :  '  Le  compositeur 
a  eu  poor  but  de  d^velopper,  dans  ce  qu'eUes  ont 
de  musical,  diff^rentes  situations  de  la  vie  d*un 
artute.    Le  plan  du  drame  instrumental,  privd 
da  seooors  de  la  parole,  a  besoin  d'etre  expos^ 
d'avanoe.    Le  programme  (qui  est  indispensable 
k  Tintelligence  complete  du  plan  dramatique  de 
VoQvrage)  doit  dont  6tre  consid^r^  oonmie  le  texte 
pari<  d'un  Op^ra^  servant  k  amener  des  morceaux 
de  musique,  dont  il  motive  le  caract^re  et  Tex- 
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pression.'*  This  is  a  very  important  and  dear 
statement  of  the  position,  and  marks  sufiiciently 
the  essential  difference  between  the  principles  of 
the  most  advanced  writers  of  programme  music, 
and  those  adopted  by  Beethoven.  The  results  are 
in  &ct  different  forms  of  art.  An  instrumental 
drama  is  a  fascinating  idea,  and  might  be  carried 
out  perfectly  within  the  limits  used  even  by 
Mozart  and  Haydn ;  but  if  the  programme  is  in- 
dispensable to  its  comprehension  those  limits  have 
been  passed.  This  does  not  necessarily  make 
the  form  of  art  an  iU^timate  one;  but  it  is 
most  important  to  realise  that  it  is  on  quite  a 
different  basis  from  the  type  of  the  instrumental 
symphony;  and  this  will  be  better  understood 
by  comparing  Berlioz*s  statement  with  those 
Symphonies  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  or 
even  of  Baff  and  Bubinstein,  where  the  adoption 
of  a  general  and  vague  title  gives  the  semblance 
of  a  similar  use  of  programme.  Beethoven  liked 
to  have  a  picture  or  scene  or  circumstance  in 
his  'mind;  but  it  makes  all  the  difference  to 
the  fonn  of  art  whether  the  picture  or  stoiy  is 
the  guiding  principle  in  the  development  of  the 
piece,  or  whether  the  development  follows  the 
natural  implication  of  the  positively  musical  idea. 
The  mere  occurrence,  in  one  of  these  forms,  of  a 
feature  which  is  characteristic  of  the  other,  is 
not  sufficient  to  bridge  over  the  distance  between 
them;  and  hence  the  'instrumental  drama'  or 
poem,  of  which  Berlioz  has  given  the  world  its 
finest  examples,  must  be  regarded  as  distinct 
from  the  reguliur  type  of  the  pure  instrumental 
symphony.  It  might  perhaps  be  fairly  regarded 
as  the  Cdtic  counterpart  of  the  essentially  Teu- 
tonic form  of  art,  and  as  an  expression  of  the 
Italo-Gallic  ideas  of  instrumental  music  on  lines 
parallel  to  the  German  symphony;  but  in  reality 
it  is  scarcely  even  an  offshoot  of  the  old  sym- 
phonic stem ;  and  it  will  be  far  better  for  the 
understanding  of  the  subject  if  the  two  forms 
of  art  are  kept  as  distinct  in  name  as  they  are  in 
principle. 

The  only  composer  of  really  great  mark  who 
has  worked  on  similar  lines  to  Berlioz  in  modem 
times  is  Liszt;  and  his  adoption  of  the  name 
'Symphonic  poem*  for  such  compositions  suffi- 
ciently defines  their  nature  without  bringing  them 
exactly  under  the  head  of  symphonies.  Of  these 
there  are  many,  constructea  on  absolutely  inde- 
pendent lines,  so  as  to  appear  as  musical  poems 
or  counterparts  of  actual  existing  poems,  on  such 
subjects  as  Mazeppa,  Prometheus,  Orpheus,  the 
battle  of  the  Huns,  the  *  Preludes '  of  Lamartine, 
Hamlet,  and  so  forth.  [See  p.  lob.]  A  work 
which,  in  name  at  least,  trenches  upon  the  old 
lines  is  the  *  Faust  Symphony,*  in  which  the  con- 
nection with  the  programme-principle  of  Berlioz 

I  The  composer  h«s  aimed  at  dereloplng  rarlons  rituattont  In  the 
life  of  an  artist,  so  lar  aa  B«em«d  maslcally  posiible.  The  plan  of  an 
Instrumental  drama,  being  without  words,  requires  to  be  explained 
bebsrffiM.  The  programme  (which  Is  Indispensable  to  the  perfect 
«^prehenstdn'of  the  dramatic  plan  of  the  work)  ought  therefore  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  spoken  text  of  an  Opera,  senring  to 
lead  up  to  the  pieces  of  music,  and  Indicate  the  character  and  ex- 
pression. 

«  Thta  Important  admission  was  made  bj  Beethoten  to  Neate :  I 
have  always  a.  picture  In  mj  thoughts  when  I  am  composing,  aud 
trork  to  It.'  (Tharer.  Ul.  Siao 
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is  emphasised  by  the  dedication  of  the  piece  to 
him.  In  this  work  the  connection  with  the  old 
form  of  Bjnnphony  is  perhaps  even  less  than  in 
the  examples  of  Berlioz.  Subjects  and  figures  are 
used  not  for  the  purposes  of  defining  the  artistic 
form,  but  to  describe  indiTiduals,  ideas,  or  cir- 
cumstances. The  main  divisions  of  the  work  are 
ostensibly  three,  which  are  called  'character  pic- 
tures'  or  Faust,  Margaret,  and  Mephistopheles 
severally;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  setting 
of  the  'Chorus  mysticus.*  Figures  are  used 
after  the  manner  of  Wagner's  '  Leit-motiven'  to 
portray  graphioally  such  things  as  bewildered 
inquiry,  anxious  agitation,  love,  and  mockery, 
besides  the  special  Sgure  or  melody  given  for  each 
individual  as  a  whole.  These  are  so  interwoven 
and  developed  by  modifications  and  transforma- 
tions suited  to  express  the  circumstances^  as  to 
present  the  speculiEitions  of  the  composer  on  the 
charaoteF  and  the  philosophy  of  the  poem  in 
various  interesting  lights ;  and  his  great  mastery 
of  orchestral  expression  and  fluency  of  style  con- 
tribute to  its  artistic  importance  on  its  own  basis; 
while  in  general  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  more  psychological  and  less  pictorially  realutic 
than  the  prominent  portions  of  Berlioz's  work, 
and  therefore  slightly  nearer  in  spirit  to  the 
classical  models.  But  with  all  its  striking  char^ 
acteristics  and  successful  points  the  music  does 
not  approach  Berlioz  in  vitality  or  breadth  of 
musical  idea. 

The  few  remaining  modem  composers  of  sym- 
phonies belong  essentially  to  the  Grerman  school, 
even  when  adopting  the  general  advanU^e  of 
a  vague  title.  Prominent  among  these  are  Baff 
and  Rubinstein,  whose  methods  of  dealing  with 
instrumental  music  are  at  bottom  closely  related. 
'Raff  almost  invariably  adopted  a  title  for  his 
instrumental  works ;  but  those  which  he  selected 
admit  of  the  same  kind  of  general  interpretation 
as  those  of  Mendelssohn,  and  serve  rather  as  a 
means  of  unifying  the  general  tone  and  style  of 
the  work  than  ofpointing  out  the  lines  of  actual 
development.  The  several  Seasons,  for  instance, 
serve  as  the  general  idea  for  a  symphony  each. 
Another  is  called  'Im  Walde.'  In  another 
several  conditions  in  the  progress  of  the  life  of  a 
man  serve  as  a  vague  basis  for  giving  a  certain 
consistency  of  character  to  the  style  of  expression, 
in  a  way  quite  consonant  with  the  pure  type.  In 
one  case  Kaff  comes  nearer  to  the  Berlioz  ideal, 
namely  in  the  Lenore  Symphony,  in  some  parts 
of  which  he  clearly  attempts  to  depict  a  suc- 
cession of  events.  But  even  when  this  is  most 
pronounced,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work, 
there  is  very  little  that  is  not  perfectly  intel- 
ligible and  appreciable  as  music  without  re- 
ference to  the  poem.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Raff 
is  always  rather  free  and  relaxed  in  his  form ; 
but  that  is  not  owing  to  his  adoption  of  pro- 
gramme, since  the  same  characteristic  is  observ- 
able in  works  that  have  no  name  as  in  those  that 
have.  The  ease  and  speed  with  which  he  wrote, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  could  call  up  a 
certain  kind  of  genial,  and  often  very  attractive 
ideas,  both  interfered  with  the  concentration 
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necessary  for  developing  a  closely-knit  and  com- 
pact work  of  art.  His  ideas  are  clearly  defined 
and  very  intelligible,  and  have  much  poetical 
sentiment ;  and  these  facts,  together  with  a  very 
notable  mastery  of  orchestral  resource  and  feeling 
for  colour,  have  ensured  his  works  great  success ; 
but  there  is  too  little  self-restraint  and  concentra- 
tion both  in  the  general  outline  and  in  the  state- 
ment of  details,  and  too  little  self-criticism  in  the 
dioice  of  subject-matter,  to  admit  the  works  to  the 
highest  rank  among  symphonies.  In  the  broadest 
outlines  he  generally  conformed  to  the  principles 
of  the  earlier  masters,  distiibuting  his  allegros, 
slow  movements,  scherzos,  and  finales,  according 
to  precedent.  And,  allowing  for  the  laxity  above 
referred  to,  the  models  which  he  followed  in  the 
internal  structure  of  the  movements  are  the 
familiar  types  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 
His  finales  are  usually  the  most  irregular,  at 
times  amounting  almost  to  fantasias;  but  even 
this,  as  already  described,  is  in  conformity  with 
tendencies  which  are  noticeable  even  in  the 
golden  age  of  symphonic  art.  Taken  as  a  whole. 
Raff's  work  in  the  department  of  symphony  is 
the  best  representative  of  a  characteristic  dass 
of  composition  of  modem  times — the  class  in 
which  the  actual  ideas  and  general  colour  and 
sentiment  are  nearly  everything,  while  their 
development  and  the  value  of  the  artistic  side 
of  structure  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Rubinstein's  works  are  conspicuous  examples 
of  the  same  class ;  but  the  absence  of  concentra- 
tion, self-criticism  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and 
care  in  statement  of  details,  is  even  more  con- 
spicuous in  him  than  in  Raff.  His  most  im- 
portant symphonic  work  is  called  *The  Ocean' 
— the  general  title  serving,  as  in  Raff^s  sym- 
phonies, to  give  unity  to  the  sentiment  and  tone 
of  the  whole,  rather  tnan  as  a  definite  programme 
to  work  to.  In  this,  as  in  Raff,  there  is  much 
sponaneity  in  the  invention  of  subjects,  and  in 
some  cases  a  higher  point  of  real  beauty  and 
force  is  reached  than  in  that  composer's  works ; 
and  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  strilung  interest  in 
the  details.  The  most  noticeable  external  feature 
is  the  fact  that  the  symphony  is  in  six  move- 
ments. There  was  originally  the  familiar  group 
of  four,  and  to  these  were  added,  some  years 
later,  an  additional  slow  movement,  which  stands 
second,  and  a  further  genuine  scherzo,  which 
stands  fifth,  both  movements  being  devised  in 
contrast  to  the  previously  written  adagio  and 
scherzo.  Another  sjrmphony  of  Rubinstein's, 
showing  much  vigqur  and  originality,  and  some 
careful  and  intelligent  treatment  of  subject,  is  the 
*  Dramatic'  This  is  in  the  usual  four  movements, 
with  well  devised  introductions  to  the  first  and 
last.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  hampered  by 
excessive  and  unnecessary  length,  which  is 
not  the  result  of  the  possibilities  of  the  sub- 
jects or  the  necessities  of  their  development ;  and 
might  be  reduced  with  nothing  but  absolute 
advantage. 

The  greatest  existing  representative  of  the 
highest  art  in  the  department  of  Symphony  is 
Johannes  Brahms,    lliough  he  has  as  yet  given 
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the  world  only  two  examples^'  they  have  that 
mark  of  intensity,  loftiness  of  purpose,  and  artistic 
mastery  which  sets  them  above  all  other  con- 
temporary  work  of  the  kind.     Like  Beethoven 
and   Schumann   he  did    not    produce  a  sym- 
phony till  a  late  period  in  his  career,   when 
his  judgment  was  matured  hy  much  practice 
in  other  kindred  forms  of  instriunenlal  com- 
position, such    as    pianoforte   quartets,    string 
sextets  and  quartets,  sonatas,  and  such  forms  of 
orchestral   composition  as  variations  and  two 
serenades.   He  seems  to  have  set  himself  to  prove 
that  the  old  principles  of  form  are  still  capable 
of  serving  as  the  iMuis  of  works  which  should 
be  thoroughly  original  both  in  general  character 
and  in  detail  and  development,  without  either 
falling  back  on  the  device  of  programme,  or 
abrogating  or  making  any  positive  change  in  the 
prxDciples,  or  abandoning  the  loftiness  of  style 
which  befits  the  highest  form  of  art;  but  by 
legitimate  expansion,  and  application  of  careful 
thought  and  musical  contrivance  to  the  develop- 
ment.   In  all  these  respects  he  is  a  thorough  de- 
scendant of  Beethoven,  and  illustrates  the  highest 
and  best  way  in  which  the  tendencies  of  the  age  in 
nkstrumental  music  may  yet  be  expressed.  He  dif- 
fen  most  markedly  from  the  class  of  composers  re- 
presented by  Raff,  in  the  {act  that  his  treatment 
of  form  is  an  essential  and  important  element  in 
the  artistic  effect.  The  care  with  which  he  deve- 
lops it  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  insight 
shown  in  all  the  possible  ways  of  enricliing  it  with- 
out weakening  its  consistency.  In  appearance  it  is 
extremely  free,  and  at  available  points  all  possible 
use  is  made  of  novel  effects  of  transition  and  in- 
genious harmonic  subtleties  ;  but  these  are  used 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disturb  the  balance  of 
the  whole,  or  to  lead  either  to  discursiveness  or 
tautology.    In  the  laying  out  of  the  principal 
sections  as  much  freedom  is  used  as  is  consistent 
with  the  possibility  of  being  readily  followed 
and  understoocL   Thus  in  the  recapitulatory  por- 
tion of  a  movement  the  subjects  which  charac- 
terise the  secti(ms  are  not  only  subjected  to 
considerable  %nd  interesting  variation,  but  are 
often   much  condensed   and   transformed.      In 
the  first  movement  of  the  second  symphony,  for 
instance,   the  recapitulation   of   the  first  part 
of  the  movement  is  so  welded  on  to  the  worlang- 
out  portion  that  the  bearer  is  only  happily  con- 
scious that  this  point  has  been  arrived  at  with- 
out the  usual  insistance  to  call  his  attention  to 
ik  Again,  the  subjects  are  so  ingeniously  varied 
and  transformed  in  restatement  that  they  seem 
almost  new,  though  the  broad  melodic  outlines 
give  sufficient  assurance  of  their  representing  the 
recapitulation.    The  same  effect  is  obtained  in 
parts  of  the  allegrettos  which  occupy  the  place 
uf  schenos  in  boUi  symphonies.    The  old  type  of 
minuet  and  trio  form  is  felt  to  underlie  the  well- 
woven  texture  of  the  whole,  but  the  way  in  which 
the  joints  and  seams  are  made   often  escapes 
obsovation.    Thus  in  the  final  return  to  the 

1  k  thlfd.  la  r.  trai  prodaoad  at  VI«nii«  on  Dec  S.  188S»  but  th« 
^^  uwftilaabla  about  It  are  not  ret  fuaciently  full  to  base  atijr 
■'~***~i  upon  (Dee.  Sl>. 


principal  section  in  the  Allegretto  of  the  2nd 
Symphony,  which  is  in  6  major,  the  subject 
seems  to  make  its  appearance  in  F|  major, 
which  serves  as  dominant  to  B  minor,  and  going 
that  way  round  the  subject  glides  into  the  prin- 
cipal key  almost  insensibly.^  In  the  Allegretto 
of  the  Symphony  in  C  the  outline  of  a  charac- 
teristic feature  is  all  that  is  retained  in  the 
final  return  of  the  principal  subject  near  the 
end,  and  new  effect  is  gained  by  giving  a  fresh 
turn  to  the  harmony.  Similar  closeness  of  tex- 
ture is  found  in  the  slow  movement  of  the 
same  symphony,  at  the  point  where  the  prin- 
cipal subject  returns,  and  the  richness  of  the 
variation  to  which  it  is  subjected  enhances 
the  musical  impression.  The  effect  of  these 
devices  is  to  give  additional  unity  and  consist- 
ency to  the  movements.  Enough  is  given  to 
enable  the  intelligent  hearer  to  understand  the 
form  without  its  appearing  in  aspects  with  which 
he  is  already  too  familiar.  Similar  thorough- 
ness is  to  be  found  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
matter.  In  the  development  of  the  sections,  for 
instance,  all  signs  of  *  padding '  are  done  away 
with  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  interest  is 
sustained  by  developing  at  once  such  figures  of 
the  principal  subjects  as  will  serve  most  suitably. 
Even  such  points  as  necessary  equivalents  to 
cadences,  or  pauses  on  the  dominant,  are  by 
this  means  infused  with  positive  musical  in- 
terest in  just  proportion  to  their  subordinate 
relations  to  the  actual  subjects.  Similarly, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  orchestra,  such  a  thing 
as  filling  up  is  avoided  to  the  utmost  possible ; 
and  in  order  to  escape  the  over^omplexity  of 
detail  so  unsuitable  to  the  symphonic  form  of  art, 
the  forces  of  the  orchestra  are  grouped  in  masses  in 
the  principal  characteristic  figures,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  whole  texture  is  endowed  with  vitality. 
The  impression  so  conveyed  to  some  is  that  the 
orchestration  is  not  at  such  a  high  level  of  per- 
fection as  the  other  elements  of  art ;  and  certainly 
the  composer  does  not  aim  at  subtle  combinations 
of  tone  and  captivating  effects  of  a  sensual  kind 
so  much  as  many  other  great  composers  of  modem 
times ;  and  if  too  much  attention  is  concentrated 
upon  the  special  element  of  his  orchestration  it 
nuiy  doubtless  seem  at  times  rough  and  coarse. 
But  this  element  must  only  be  considered  in  its 
relation  to  all  the  others,  since  the  composer 
may  reasonably  dispense  with  some  orchestral 
fascinations  in  order  to  get  broad  masses  of 
harmony  and  strong  outlines ;  and  if  he  seeks 
to  express  his  musical  ideas  by  means  of  sound, 
rather  than  to  disguise  the  absence  of  them 
by  seductive  misuse  of  it,  the  world  is  a  gainer. 
In  the  putting  forward  and  management  of 
actual  subjects,  he  is  guided  by  what  appears 
to  be  inherent  fitness  to  the  occasion.  In  the 
first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  C,  atten- 
tion is  mainly  concentrated  upon  one  strong 
subject  figure,  which  appears  in  both  the  prin- 
cipal sections  and  acts  as  a  centre  upon  which  the 
rest  of  the  musical  materials  are  grouped ;  and 

a  For  a  counterpart  to  thU  we  the  lint  morement  of  Beethoteu's 
Sonata  In  F,  op.  10,  no.  9. 
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the  result  Is  to  unify  the  imprenon  of  the  whole 
movement,  and  to  give  it  a  special  sentiment  in 
an  unusual  degree.  In  the  first  movement  of 
the  Symphony  in  D  there  are  even  sevtiral  sub- 
jects in  each  section,  but  they  are  so  interwoven 
with  one  another,  and  seem  so  to  fit  and  illustrato 
one  another,  that  for  the  most  part  there  appears 
to  be  but  little  loss  of  direct  continuity.  In 
several  cases  we  meet  with  the  devices  of  trans- 
forming and  transfiguring  an  idea.  The  most 
obvious  instance  is  in  the  Allegretto  of  the 
Symphony  in  D,  in  which  the  first Tno  in  2-4  time 
(a)  is  radically  the  same  subject  as  that  of  the 
principal  section  in  5-4  time  (6),  but  very  differ- 
ently stated.  Then  a  very  important  item  in  the 
second  Trio  is  a  version  in  3-8  time  (c)  of  a  figure 
of  the  first  Trio  in  a-4  time  (d). 
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Of  similar  nature,  in  the  Symphony  in  C  minor, 
are  the  suggestions  of  important  features  of  sub- 
jects and  figures  of  the  first  Allegro  in  the  open- 
ing introduction,  and  the  connection  of  the  last 
movement  with  its  own  introduction  by  the  same 
means.    In  all  these  respects  Bn^ms  illustrates 

Ahe  highest  manifestations  of  actual  art  as  art ; 

I  attaining  his  end  by  extraordinary  mastery  of 
both  development,  and  expression.  And  it  is 
most  notable  that  the  great  impression  which  his 
lar$;er  works  produce  is  gained  more  by  the  effect 
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aim  at  making  his  subjeois  the  test  of  succeH. 
They  are  hardly  seen  to  have  their  full  meaning 
till  they  are  developed  and  expatiated  upon  in 
the  course  of  the  movement,  and  the  musical 
impression  does  not  depend  upon  them  to  any- 
thing like  the  proportionate  degree  that  it  did 
in  the  works  of  the  earlier  masters.  This  is  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  progress  which 
have  been  indicated  above.  The  various  elements 
of  which  the  art-form  consists  seem  to  have  been 
brought  more  and  more  to  a  fair  balance  of  func- 
tions, and  this  has  necessitated  a  certain  amount 
of '  give  and  take  *  between  them.  If  too  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  one  element  at  the  expense  ot 
others,  the  perfection  of  the  art-form  am  a  whole 
is  diminished  thereby.  If  the  effects  of  orchestra- 
tion are  emphasised  at  the  expense  of  the  ideas 
and  vitality  of  the  figures,  the  work  may  gain 
in  immediate  attractiveness,  but  must  lose  in 
substantial  worth.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
over-predominance  of  subject-matter.  The  sub- 
jects need  to  be  noble  and  well  marked,  but  if 
the  movement  is  to  be  perfectly  complete,  and  to 
express  something  in  its  entirety  and  not  aa  a 
string  of  tunes,  it  will  be  a  drawback  if  the  mere 
fiiculty  for  inventing  a  striking  figure  or  passage 
of  melody  preponderates  excessively  over  the 
power  of  development;  and  the  proportion  in 
which  they  are  both  carried  upwards  together  to 
the  highest  limit  of  musical  effect  is  a  great  test 
of  the  artistic  perfection  of  the  work.  In  these 
respects  Brahma*s  Symphonies  are  extraordin- 
=  Litrily  successful.  They  represent  the  austerest 
/and  noblest  form  of  art  in  the  strongest  and 
fl  healthiest  way;  and  hia  manner  and  methods 
Ihftve  already  had  some  influence  upon  the  younger 
and  more  serious  composers  of  the  day. 

It  would  be  invidious,  however,''to  endeavour 
to  point  out  as  yet  those  in  whose  works  his 
influence  is  most  strongly  shown.    It  must  suf- 
fice to  record  that  there  are  still  many  com- 
posers alive  who  are  able  to  pass  the  symphonic 
ordeal  with  some  success.     Amongst  Uie  elders 
are  Benedict  and  Hiller,  who  have  given  the 
world  examples  in  earnest  sfyleand  full  of  vigour 
and  good  workmanship.     Among  the  younger 
representatives  the  most  successful  are  the  Bo- 
hemian  composer    DvohUc,-  and    the    Italian 
Sgambati;  and  among  English  woxks  may  be 
mentioned  with  much  satis&ction'  the  Norwe- 
gian Symphony  of  Gowen,  which  was  original 
and  picturesque  in  thought  and  treatment ;  the 
Elegiac  Symphony  of  Stanford,  in  which  excel- 
lent workmanship,  vivacity  of  ideas,  and  fluency 
of  development  combine  to  establish  it  as  an  aa- 
mirable  example  of  its  class ;  and  an  early  sym- 
phony by  Sullivan,  which  had  such  marks  of  excel- 
lence as  to  show  how  much  art  might  have  gained 
if  circumstances  had  not  drawn  hitn  to  more 
lucrative  branches  of  composition.    It  is  obvious 
that  composers  have  not  given  up  hopes  of  deve- 
loping something  individual  and  complete  in  this 
form  of  art.    It  is  not  likely  that  many  will  be 
able  to  follow  Brahms  in  his  severe  and  unoom- 
/promising  methods ;  but  he  himself  has  shown 


of  the  entire  movements  than  by  the  attractive-    ,  ^    , 

ness  of  the  subjects.     He  does   not  seem  to  llmore  thsA  anyone  how  elastic  the  old  principles 
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may  yet  be  made  without  departing  from  the 
genuine  type  of  abstract  instrumental  music  ; 
and  that  when  there  is  room  for  indiTidual  expres- 
sion there  is  still  good  work  to  be  done,  though 
we  can  hardly  hope  that  even  the  greatest  com- 
poeera  of  the  future  will  surpass  the  symphonic 
triumphs  of  the  past,  whatever  they  may  do  in 
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public  performance  of  the  best  classical  composi- 
tions, especially  those  of  a  symphonic  character. 
The  society  in  its  five  seasons  has  given  thirty 
regular  concerts  and  as  many  public  rehearsals 
(six  in  each  season),  and  two  special  concerts 
with  the  public  rehearsals — in  all,  sixty-four  en- 
tertainments. At  these  concerts  there  have  been 
other  fields  of  composition.  ~  [C.H.H.P.]  [brought  out  89  works,  14  of  them  for  the  first 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  The  Boston-  <H™®  ^  ^T  ^^^i  •  ^®  ore^estoa  numbers  70 


(U.S.A.),  owes  its  existence,  and  its  large  per- 
petual endowment,  to  the  generosity  and  taste  of 
Mr.  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  a  well-known  citizen 
of  Boston,  and  afibrds  a  good  instance  of  the  muni- 
ficent way  in  which  the  Americans  apply  their 
great  riches  for  the  public  benefit  in  the  service 
of  education  and  art.  Mr.  Higginson  had  for 
long  cherished  the  idea  of  having  'an  orchestra 
which  should  play  tiie  best  music  in  the  best  way, 
and  give  concerts  to  all  who  could  pay  a  small 
price.*'  At  length,  on  March  30,  1881,  he  made 
nis  intention  public  in  the  Boston  newspapers  as 
follows : — ^The  orchestra  to  number  60,  and  their 
remuneration  to  include  the  concerts  and  'careful 
training.'  Concerts  to  be  twenty  in  number, 
on  Saturday  evenings,  in  the  Music  Hall,  from 
middle  of  October  to  middle  of  March.  Single 
tickets  from  75  to  25  cents  (3«.  to  u.) ;  season 
tickets  (concerts  only)  10  to  5  dollars ;  one  public 
rehearsal,  u.  entrance.  Orchestra  to  be  per- 
manent, and  to  be  called  The  Boston  Stmfhont 
Obchxstra. 

Mr.  Georg  Henschel  was  appointed  conductor, 
and  Mr.  B.  Listemann  leader  and  solo  violin.  A 
full  muncal  library  was  purchased,  and  the  first 
concert  took  place  on  Oct.  aa,  1881,  at  8  p.m. 
Its  programme,  and  that  of  the  17th  concert, 
Feb.  18,  1883,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  music  per- 
formed ; — 

I.  Overture,  op.  1 24,  Beethoven.  Air,  Orpheus, 
Glttck.  Symphony  in  Bb,  Haydn.  Ballet  music, 
RoMmunde,  Schubert.  Scena,  Odysseus,  Max 
Bruch.    Festival  Overture  [Jubilee],  Weber. 

XTU.  Overture,  Iteonore,  no.  i,  Beethoven. 
Rhapaody  for  contralto,  chorus,  and  orch.  (op. 
53),  Brahms.  Symphonyno.  8,  Beethoven.  Vio- 
lin Concerto,  Mendelssohn.  Overture,  Phbdre, 
Massenet. 

There  were  twenty  concerts  in  all,  and  the 
last  ended  with  the  Choral  Symphony. 

Since  the  first  season  some  extensions  have 
taken  place.  There  are  now  24  concerts  in  the 
series.  The  orohefttra  numbers  73,  and  there  is 
a  chorus  of  200.  There  are  three  rehearsals  for 
each  concert^  and  on  the  Thursdays  a  concert  is 

gven  in  some  neighbouring  city  of  New  England. 
oth  the  performances  and  the  open  rehearsals 
are  crowded,  and  so  far  the  noble  intention  of 
the  founder,  'to  serve  the  cause  of  good  art 
only,'  has  been  fulfilled.  We  can  only  say  E«to 
ferpetua,  [G.] 

SYMPHONY  SOCIETY,  New  Yobk,  U.S., 
orj;aois«d  October  15, 1878,  and  incorporated  by 
the  State  legislature,  April  8,  1879.  ^^  object 
is  the  advancement  of  music  by  procuring  the 

1  MB.  latter  to  Bdltor. 


players,  and  the  soloists,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
are  the  most  distinguished  attainable.  The 
concerts  of  the  firat  four  seasons  were  given  in 
Steinway  Hall ;  those  of  the  fifth  in  the  Academy 
of  Music.  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  has  been  the 
conductor  since  the  start.  Officers  (1883) ' — 
president,  Hilbome  L.  Rossevelt ;  treasurer,  W. 
H.  Draper,  M.D. ;  recording  secretary,  Rich- 
mond Delafield ;  corresponding  secretary,  Morris 
Reno;  librarian,  D.  M.  Knevals,  and  twelve 
others,  directors.  [F.H.J.] 

SYMPSON  (or  SIMPSON,  as  he  sometimes 
spelled  his  name),  Chiustopheb,  was  an  eminent 
performer  on,  and  teacher  of  the  viol,  in  the  17  th 
century.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in 
the  army  raised  by  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  support  of  the  royal  cause,  and 
afterwards  became  an  inmate  of  the  house  of  Sir 
Robert  Bolles,  a  Leicestershire  baronet,  whose 
eon  he  taught.  In  1655  he  annotated  Dr.  Cam- 
pion's '  Art  of  Setting  or  Composing  of  Musick 
m  Parts,'  another  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1664,  and  the  tract  and  annotations  were  added 
to  several  of  the  early  editions  of  Playford's 
'Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Musick.'  [See 
Campion,  Thomas,  and  Platford,  John.]  In 
1659  ^^  published  'The  Division  Violist,  or. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Playing  upon  a  Ground,' 
dedicated  to  his  patron.  Sir  Robert  Bolles,  for 
the  instruction  of  whose  son  he  tells  us  the  book 
was  originally  prepared,  with  commendatory 
verses  by  Dr.  Charles  Colman,  John  Jenkins, 
Matthew  Lock,  John  Carwarden,  and  Edward 
Galsthorp,  prefixed.  In  1665  he  published  a 
second  edition  with  a  Latin  translation  printed 
in  parallel  columns  with  the  English  text,  and 
the  double  title,  'Cheljrs,  Minuritionum  Artificio 
Exomata  sive,  Minuritiones  ad  Basin,  etiam  Ex- 
tempore Modulandi  Ratio.  The  Division  Viol, 
or,  The  Art  of  Playing  Ex-tempore  upon  a 
Ground,'  dedicated  to  his  former  pupil.  Sir  John 
Bolles,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  A 
third  edition  appeared  in  1712,  to  which  a  por- 
trait of  Sympson,  finely  engraved  by  Faithome, 
after  J.  Carwarden,  was  prefixed.  In  1665  he 
published  'The  Principles  of  Practical  Musick,' 
of  which  he  issued  a  second  edition  in  1667, 
under  the  title  of  '  A  Compendium  of  Practical 
Musick,  in  five  Parts.  Teaching,  by  a  New  and 
Easie  Method,  i.  The  Rudiments  of  Song. 
2.  The  Principles  of  Composition.  3.  The  Use 
of  Discords.  4.  The  Form  of  Figurate  Descant. 
5.  The  Contrivance  of  Canon.*  This  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  had  com- 
mendatoxy  verses  by  Matthew  Look  and  John 
Jenkins  prefixed.  It  became  popular,  and  other 
editions  with  additions  appeared  in  1678,  1706, 
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1714,  1732,  1737,  and  173a,  and  an  undated 
edition  about  1760.  A  portrait  of  the  author, 
drawn  and  engraved  by  Faithome,  is  prefixed 
to  the  first  eight  editions.  ^  John  Hawkins 
in  his  History  gives  a  long  description  of  the 
Division  Viol  and  Compendium  (NoTello's 
edition,  pp.  708-712).  He  tells  us  also  that 
Sympson  'dwelt  some  years  in  Turnstile,  Hol- 
bom,  and  finished  his  Ufe  there*  (at  what  date 
is  not  stated),  and  that  he  was  of  the  Romish 
communion.  [W.H.H.] 

SYNCOPATION.  The  binding  of  two  simi- 
lar notes  so  that  the  accent  intended  for  the 
second  appears  to  fall  upon  the  first.  [See  Accent.] 
In  the  Coda  of  the  great  'Leonora'  Overture 
('No.  3*)  Beethoven  has  a  passage  given  out  syn- 
copated on  the  wind  and  naturally  on  the  strings, 
then  vice  versa. 

It  was  not  however  always  sufficient  for  Bee- 
thoven's requirements,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
well-known  place  in  the  Scherzo  of  the  Eroica» 
where  he  first  gives  a  passage  in  syncopation — 
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and  then  repeats  it  in  common  lime,  which  in 
this  instance  may  be  taken  as  an  extreme  form 
of  syncopation. 
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Schumann  was  fonder  of  syncopation  than  any 
other  composer.  His  works  supply  many  in- 
stances of  whole  short  movements  so  syncopated 
throughout  that  the  ear  loses  its  reckoning,  and 
the  impression  of  eontra-tempo  is  lost :  e.  g.  Kin- 
derscenen.  No.  10 ;  Faschinesschwank,  No.  i, 
and,  most  noticeable  of  all,  Uie  opening  bar  of 
the  *  Manfired  *  Overture. 


Wagner  has  one  or  two  examples  of  exceed- 
ingly complex  syncopation:  an  accompaniment 
figure  in  Act  2  of  '  Tristan  und  Isolde,'  which 
runs  thus  throughout. 


Andante, 


and  a  somewhat  similar  figure  in  Act  i  of  *  Got- 
terdammerung '  (the  scene  known  as  'Hagen's 
watch '),  where  the  quavers  of  a  1 2-8  bar  are  so 
tied  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  6-4.  The 
prelude  to  Act  2  of  the  same  work  presents  a 
still  more  curious  specimen,  no  two  bars  having 
at  all  the  same  accent. 


Its  effect  in  the  accompaniment  of  songs  may 
be  most  charming.  We  will  only  refer  to  Men- 
delssohn's 'Nachtlied'  (op.  71,  no.  6),  and  to 
Schumann's  'Dein  Bildniss  (op,  39,  no.  a).  [F.C.] 

SYNTAGMA  MUSICUM,  i.e.  Musical  Trea- 
tise.  A  very  rare  work,  by  Michael  Pnetorius. 

A  detailed  account  is  given  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  25-26. 
It  remains  only  to  speak  of  its  interest  as  a  biblio- 
graphical treasure.  It  was  originally  designed  for 
four  volumes,  three  only  of  which  were  published, 
with  a  supplementary  collection  of  plates  which 
Forkel  mistook  for  the  promised  fourth  volume. 
The  first  volume  of  the  edition  described  by 
F^tis  was  printed  at  Wittemberg  in  1615 ;  the 
second  and  third  at  Wolfenbttttel  in  16 19  ;  and 
the  collection  of  plates — ThecUrum  Irutrumen- 
torum  eeu  Sciagraphia — at  Wolfenbiittel  in  1620.' 
A  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Town  Library  at 
Breslau;'  Mr.  Al&ed  H.  Littleton  also  possesses 
a  very  fine  and  perfect  copy,  which  corresponds, 
in  all  essential  particulars,  with  that  described 
by  F($tis.  But  neither  F^tis  nor  Mendel  seems 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  older 
edition.  A  copy  of  this  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley.  The  ist  volume 
bears  the  same  date  as  Mr.  Littleton's  copy, 
*  Wittebeigae,  1615*;  but  the  2nd  and  3rd 
volumes  are  dated  'Wolfenbiittel,  1618';  and 
the  difference  does  not  merely  lie  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  year,  but  clearly  indicates  an  earlier 
issue.  In  the  edition  of  10 18,  the  title-page  of 
the  2nd  volume  is  printed  entirely  in  bmck  :  in 
that  of  1619,  it  is  in  black  and  red.  The  title- 
page  of  the  3rd  volume  is  black  in  both  editions; 
but  in  different  type :  and,  though  the  contents 
of  the  3nd  and  3nd  volumes  correspond  generally 
in  both  copies,  slight  typographical  differences 
may  be  detected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  distinct  edition,  beyond  all 
doubt.  It  has  long  been  known  that  twenty 
pages  of  the  General  Introduction  were  more 
than  once  reprinted;  but  these  belong  to  the 
first  volume,  and  are  in  no  way  concerned  with 
the  edition  of  16x8,  of  which,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain.  Sir  F.  Ouseley's  copy  is 
an  unique  example. 

But,  apart  from  its  rarity,  the  book  is  doubly 
interesting  from  the  extraordinary  dearth  of  other 
early  treatises  on  the  same  subject.  Three  similar 
works  only  are  known  to  have  preceded  it ;  and 
the  amount  of  information  in  these  is  compara- 
tively very  small.  The  earliest  is  a  small  volume, 
of  112  pages,  in  oblong  4to,  by  Sebastian  Vir- 
dung,  entitled  *  Musica  getuscht  und  aussgezogen, 

1  In  onr  deaerlptlon  of  this  edition.  In  the  aitlde  PBAvroanrs.  the 
fbllowlng  trrala  oecur— 

Vol.  111.  p.  »b,  Une  19.  /or  1M8  rtad  1618. 
note.  ybrlM»  read  161». 
>  See  the  exhaostlTe  Catalogue  hr  VmU  B«bin  (Berlin.  mS). 


SYNTAGMA  MUSICUM. 

Basel,  151 1.*  It  is  written  in  German  dialogue, 
carried  on  between  the  '  Autor '  and  *  Silvanus '; 
and  is  illustrated  by  woodcuts  of  Instruments, 
not  unlike  those  in  the  Syntagma.  The  next, 
also  in  small  oblonff  4to,  is  the  *  Mnsica  instru- 
mentalisch  deudsch  of  Martin  Agricola,  printed 
at  Wittembei^  in  1529,  but  pre(>Bded  by  a  Pre- 
fSsce  dated  Idagdeburg  1528.  This  also  con- 
tains a  number  of  woodcuts,  like  those  given  by 
Yirduug.  The  third  and  last  treatise — another 
oblong 4to— is  the  'Musurgia  seu  praxis  musics' 
of  Ottomaros  Lusdnius  (Othmar  Nachtigal,  or 
Kachtgall),  dated  Aiigentorati  (Strasburg)  1536, 
and  reprinted,  at  the  same  place,  in  1542.  The 
first  portion  of  this  is  a  mere  Latin  tnmslation  of 
the  dialogue  of  Yirdung.  The  book  contains  102 
pages,  exclusive  of  the  Preface,  and  is  illustrated 
by  woodcuts,  like  those  of  Virdung  and  Agricola. 

All  these  three  volumes  are  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  much  prized  by  collectors,  as  specimens  of 
early  typography,  as  well  as  by  students,  for  the 
light  ttiey  throw  upon  the  Instruments!  Music 
of  the  1 6th  century,  concerning  which  we  pos- 
sess so  little  detailed  information  of  incontestable 
authority.  The  Breslau  Library  possesses  none 
of  them.  A  copy  of  Kachtigal's  *  Musurgia  *  is  in 
the  British  Museum ;  and  also  a  very  imperfect 
copy — wanting  pages  1-49,  including  the  title- 
page —  of  Agricola's  'Musica  Instrumentalis.' 
Mr.  Littleton  possesses  perfect  copies  of  the  en- 
tire series. 

An  earlier  work  by  Nachtgall — '  Musicsa  In- 
stitutiones* — printed  at  Strasburg  in  151 5,  does 
not  touch  upon  Orchestral  or  Instrumental 
Music ;  and  does  not,  therefore,  fall  within  our 
present  category.  [W.S.R.] 

SYREN.    [See  Siben,  vol.  iii.  p.  517.] 
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SYSTEM.  The  collection  of  staves  necessary 
for  the  complete  score  of  a  piece — in  a  string 
quartet,  or  an  ordinary  vocal  score,  four;  a  PF. 
trio,  four ;  a  PF.  quartet,  five ;  and  so  on.  Two 
or  more  of  these  will  go  on  a  page,  and  then  we 
speak  of  the  upper  or  lower  system,  etc.        [G.] 

SZYMANOWSEA,  Marie,  a  distinguished 
pianist  of  her  day,  who  would,  however,  hardly 
have  been  remembered  but  for  Goethe's  infatua- 
tion for  her.  She  was  bom  about  1 790,  of  Polish 
parents  named  Wolowski,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
John  Field's  at  Moscow.  She  travelled  much 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  of  cholera  in  Aug.  1831.  One  of 
her  daughters  married  the  famous  Polish  poet 
Mickiewicz,  whom  she  had  introduced  to  Goethe 
in  July  1829.  Goethe  knew  her  as  early  as  182 1, 
and  even  then  overpraised  her,  setting  her  above 
Hummel ;  *  but  those  who  do  so,'  says  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  who  was  then  at  Weimar,*  *  think 
more  of  her  pretty  face  than  her  not  pretty  play- 
ing.' Goethe  renewed  the  acquaintance  in  Aug. 
1823,  at  Eger,  where  she  and  Anna  Milder  wero 
both  staying,  calls  her  'an  incredible  player,* 
and  expresses  his  excitement  at  hearing  music 
after  an  interval  of  over  two  years  in  a  remark- 
able letter  to  Zelter  of  Aug.  24, 1823,  again  com- 
paring her  with  Hummel,  to  the  latter's  disad- 
vantage. Mme.  Szymanowska  appears  to  have 
helped  to  inspire  the  '  Trilogie  der  Leidenschaft,* 
and  the  third  of  its  three  poems,  called  *  Aussoh- 
nung,'  is  a  direct  allusion  to  her.  In  1824  she 
was  in  Berlin.  '  She  is  furiously  in  love  (rasend 
verliebt)  with  you,'  says  Zelter  to  the  poet,  'and 
hasgivenme  ahundred  kisses  on  my  mouth  for  you.' 

Her  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  PF., 
with  a  few  songs.  [G.] 


SuuutZ,  Heikbich  (name  sometimes  La- 
tinized Sagittarius),   '  the  &ther  of  German 
music,'   as  he  has  been    styled,   was  bom  at 
Koffiritz,  Saxony,  Oct.  8,  1585.    Admitted  as  a 
chorister  into  the  chapel  of  the  Landgraf  Mau- 
rice of  Hesse-Cassel,  besides  a  thorough  musical 
training,  Schfitz  had  the  advantage  of  a  good 
general  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
time,  which  enabled  him  in  1607  to  proceed  to 
the  University  of  Marburg,  where  he  pursued 
with  some  distinction  the  study  of  law.    The 
Landgraf,  when  on  a  visit  to  Marburg,  observing 
in  his  proUg6  a  special  inclination  and  talent  for 
music,  generously  offered  to  defiray  the  expense 
af  his  further  musical  cultivation  at  Yenice  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  the  most 
dlstin^ished  musician  of  the  age.    Schutz  ac- 
CMdingly  proceeded   to  Yenice   in   1609,  and 
already  in  1611  published  the  firstfruits  of  his 
studies  under  Gabrieli,  a  book  of  five-part  madri- 
gali  dedicated  to  his  patron.    On  the  death  of 
Gabrieli  in  1612,  Schiitz  returned  to  Germany 
with  the  intention  of  resuming  his  legal  studies, 
but  the  Landgraf's  intervention  secured  him 
once  more  for  the  service  of  art.     A  visit  to 


Dresden  led  to  his  being  appointed  CapellmeiBter 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  161 5,  an  office  which 
he  continued  to  hold,  with  some  interruptions, 
till  his  death  ini672.  His  first  work  of  import- 
ance appeared  ini6i9,  * Psalmen  David's  snmmt 
etlicben  Motetten  und  Concerten  mit  8  und  mehr 
Stimmen,'  a  work  which  shows  the  influence  of 
the  new  Monodic  or  Declamatory  style  which 
Schtttz  had  learned  in  Italy.  His  next  work  in 
1623,  an  oratorio  on  the  subject  of  the  Resur- 
rection, testifies  the  same  eamest  striving  after 
dramatic  expression.  In  1627  he  was  conmiis- 
sioned  by  the  Elec^tor  to  compose  the  music  for  the 
German  version  by  Opitz  of  Riuuocini's  *  Daphne,' 
but  this  work  has  unfortunately  been  lost.  It 
deserves  mention  as  being  the  first  German 
opera,  though  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
remodelled  entirely  on  the  primitive  Italian 
opera  of  Peri  and  Caccini.  Schtttz  made  no 
further  efforts  towards  the  development  of  opera, 
but  with  the  exception  of  a  ballet  with  dialogue 
and  recitative,  composed  in  1638,  confined  him- 
self henceforward  to  the  domain  of  sacred  music, 
introducing  ij^^  it,  however,  the  new  Italian 

1  GoeUie  and  Mendelnohn.  p.  2S> 
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SUlo  Redtativo,  and  the  doment  of  draoiatio 
expression.  In  1625  appeared  his  'Geistliche 
Gesange/  and  in  1628  his  music  to  Becker's 
metricid  Psalms.  After  a  second  yisit  to  Italy 
in  i6a8,  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  '  Sym- 
phoniffi  Sacne'  (the  second  part  appeared  in 
1647,  the  third  in  1650),  which  has  been  rcj^arded 
as  his  chief  work,  and  testifies  how  diligently 
he  had  studied  the  new  art  of  instrumental  ac- 
companiment which  had  arisen  in  Italy  with 
Monteverde.  Two  pieces  £rom  this  work.  The 
Lament  of  David  for  Absalom,  and  the  Con- 
version of  S.  Paul,  are  given  in  Winterfeld*s 
<6abrieli.*  The  Thirty  Years  War  interrupted 
Schtttx's  labours  at  Dresden  in  1633,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  take  refuge  at  the  Court  of  Eling 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  of  Duke  George 
of  Brunswick.  In  this  unsettled  time  appeared 
his  'Geistliche  Concerto  zu  i  bis  5  Stimmen, 
1636  and  1639,  and  in  1645  his  *Sieben  Worte  * 
(first  published  by  Biedel,  Leipzig,  1870).  This 
last  work  may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of 
all  the  later  Passion-music,  uniting  as  it  does 
the  musical  representation  of  the  sacred  narra- 
tive with  the  expression  of  the  reflections  and 
feelings  of  the  ideal  Christian  community.  As 
Bach  later  in  his  Passions,  so  Schlitz  in  this 
work  Accompanies  the  words  of  our  Lord  with 
the  full  strings.  On  Schtitz's  return  to  Dresden, 
he  found  the  Electoral  Chapel  fallen  into  such 
decay,  and  the  difficulties  of  reorganisation  so 
great  for  want  of  proper  resources,  that  he 
repeatedly  requested  his  dismissal,  which  how- 
ever was  not  granted.  Like  Weber  at  Dresden 
with  MorlaccM,  so  even  in  1653  Schiitz  found  it 
difficult  to  work  harmoniously  with  his  Italian 
colleague  Bontempi.  Italian  art  was  already 
losing  its  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  in  the 
further  development  of  the  Monodic  style,  and 
the  art  of  inistrumental  accompaniment,  was 
renouncing  all  the  traditions  of  the  old  vocal 
and  ecclesiastical  style.  This  seems  to  have 
caused  a  reaction  in  the  mind  of  Schtttz,  the  re- 
presentative of  serious  Grerman  art ;  and  his  last 
work — the  four  Passions,  *Historiades  Leidens 
und  Sterbens  unseres  Herm  und  Heilandes 
lesu  Christi*  (1665-6) — is  an  expression  of 
this  reaction.  Instrumental  accompaniment  is 
here  dispensed  with,  and  dramatic  expression 
restricted  for  the  most  part  to  the  choruses ;  but 
in  them  is  manifested  with  such  truth  and  power 
as  to  surpass  all  previous  essays  of  the  same 
kind,  and  give  an  imperishable  historical  value 
to  the  wor^  Schtttz  himself  regarded  it  as  his 
best  work.  Carl  Biedel  has  made  selections 
from  the  *Four  Passions*  so  as  to  form  one 
Passions-musik  suitable  for  modem  performances 
— a  questionable  proceeding.  Schtitz  died  Nov. 
6,  1673.  His  importance  in  the  history  of 
music  lies  in  the  mediating  position  he  occupies 
between  the  adherents  of  the  old  Ecclesiastical 
style  and  the  followers  of  the  new  Monodic 
style.    While  showing  his  thorough  appreciation 


STIMPSON. 

of  the  new  style  so  far  aa  regarded  the  im- 
portance of  dramatic  expression,  he  had  no 
desire  to  lose  anything  of  the  beauty  and  power 
of  the  pure  and  real  a-capella  style.  And  so  by 
his  serious  endeavour  to  unite  the  advantages  of 
the  Polyphonic  and  the  Monodic  styles,  he  may 
be  considered  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  later 
Polyodic  style  of  Sebastian  Bach.  [See  vol.  ii. 
5396, 6656.]  [J.R.M.] 

STIMPSON,  James,  a  well-known  Birming^ 
ham  musician,  bom  at  Lincoln  Feb.  29,  1820, 
son  of  a  lay  vicar  of  the  cathedral,  who  removed 
to  Durham  in  1822,  where  James  became  a 
chorister  in  1827.  In  Febraary  1834  he  was 
articled  to  Mr.  Ingham,  organist  of  Carlisle  Ca- 
thedral; in  June  1836  was  appointed  organist  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Newcastle ;  and  in  June  1841,  on 
Ingham's  death,  was  made  organist  of  Carlisle. 

In  February  1842  James  Stimpson  waa  unani- 
mously chosen  organist  at  the  Town  Hall  and 
St.  Paul's,  Birmingham,  out  of  many  competitors, 
and  in  the  following  year  justified  the  choice  by 
founding  the  Festival  Choral  Society  and  it» 
Benevolent  Fund,  in  connection  with  the  Trien- 
nial Festivals.  He  continued  organist  and 
chorus-master  to  the  Society  until  1855.  His 
activity,  however,  did  not  stop  here.  In  1844  he 
was  instrumental  in  starting  the  weekly  Monday 
Evening  Concerts,  of  which,  in  1859,  he  took  the 
entire  responsibility,  to  relinquish  them  only  after 
heavy  losses  in  186^. 

In  1845  Mr.  Stimpson  had  the  satisfaction 
of  having  the  pedals  of  the  Town  Hall  organ 
increased  from  2  to  2^  octaves,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  perform  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach 
unmutilated.  He  is  still  organist  of  the  Town 
Hall,  and  gives  weekly  recitals  throughout  the 
year  to  audiences  varying  from  600  to  1000. 
In  the  absence  of  a  permanent  orchestra — a  fact 
remarkable  in  a  town  of  the  wealth,  importance, 
and  intelligence  of  Birmingham — many  a  young 
amateur  has  derived  his  first  taste  for  classicid 
music  from  the  excellent  programmes  of  Mr. 
Stimpson.  He  played  the  oi^n  at  the  produc- 
tion of  *  Elijah,'  and  MendeUoohn's  last  appear- 
ance in  Birmingham  was  to  conduct  the  oratorio 
for  Mr.  Stimpson's  benefit  April  25,  1847.  He 
introduced  Sims  Beeves  and  Charles  Halle  to 
Birmingham,  and  laboured  fi^>m  1849  until  1868, 
in  many  ways,  in  the  service  of  good  music, 
gaining  thereby  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  his 
fellow  townsmen.  He  has  been  Professor  of 
Music  at  the  Blind  Institution  for  25  years. 

D'Almaine  published  in  1850  *The  Organists' 
Standard  Library,'  edited  by  Mr.  Stimpson,  oon- 
sisting  principally  of  pieces  hitherto  unpublished 
in  this  country.  His  other  publications  consist 
mostiy  of  arrangements,  one  of  the  best  known 
being  the  favourite  anthem  *  As  pants  the  hart ' 
firom  Spohr's  'Crucifixion.'  His  long  experience 
in  teaching  the  theoxy  of  music  is  embodied  in  a 
manual  publisbed  by  Kudall,  Carte  &  Co.     [G.] 
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TABLATURE  (Lat.  Tahulatura,  from  Tahiila, 
a  table,  or  flat  Burfaoe.  prepared  for  writing; 
ItaL  Iniavdlatwra;  Fr.  Tahlature;  Germ. 
Tahdatur).  A  method  of  Notation,  chiefly  used, 
in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  for  the  Lute, 
though  oocasia&ally  employed  by  Yiolists,  and 
Composers  for  some  other  Instruments  of  like 
character. 

In  common  with  all  other  true  systems  of 
KoUtion,  Tablatore  traces  its  descent  in  a  direct 


line  from  the  Gamut  of  Guido,  though,  in  its 
later  forms,  it  abandons  the  use  of  the  Stave. 
It  was  used,  in  the  i6th  century,  by  Organists, 
as  a  means  of  indicating  the  extended  Scale  of 
the  instruments,  which,  especially  in  Germany, 
were  daily  increasing  in  size  and  compass.  For 
this  purpose  the  lower  Octave  of  the  Gamut 
was  described  in  capital  letters ;  the  second,  in 
small  letters ;  the  third,  in  small  letters  with  a 
line  drawn  above  them :- 


g 


^ 


T       A     B      0      D      E      F 

g 

This  Scale  was  soon  very  much  extended  ;  the 
notes  below  Gamut  G  (r)  being  distinguished  by 
double  capitals,  and  those  above  g  by  small  letters 
with  two  lineB  above  them,  the  lower  notes  being 
described  as  belonging  to  ihe  Double  Octave,  and 
.  the  two  apper  Octaves  as  the  Once-marked,  and 
Twice-marked  Octaves. 

Several  minor  differences  occur  in  the  works 
of  early  authors.    Agricola,  for  instance,  in  his 


®'gabode 


*  Musioa  instrumentalis,'  carries  the  Scale  down 
to  FF ;  and,  instead  of  capitals,  permits  the  use 
of  small  letters  with  lines  below  them  for  the 
lower  Octaves — ff  g  a  etc.     But  the  principle 

remained  unchanged  ;  and  when  the  G  Scale 
was  universally  adopted  for  the  Organ,  its  Tabla- 
ture  assumed  the  form  which  it  retains  in  Ger- 
many to  the  present  day : — 


Doable  Oetsre. 


Great  OeUra. 


SBDAllOctaTe. 


€ 


I 


^    ^  M  W   GO  AA  BB 


On»-aUked  OeUre. 


0      D      B      P      G      A     B 


0      d      e      f      g      a      b 
Thrice-marked  OeUte. 


Twice-marked  Oetane. 


m 


m        ♦ 


g 


e 


g 


5    0    a 


e 


g 


etc. 


The  comparatively  recent  adoption  of  the  0 
Pedal-board  in  England  has  led  to  some  confusion 
as  to  the  Tablature  of  the  lower  Octave ;  and  hence 
oar  English  organ-builders  usually  describe  the 
Great  0  as  Double  C,  using  tripled  capitals  for 
the  lowest  notes — a  circumstance  which  renders 
caution  necessary  in  comparing  English  and  Ger- 
man qiecifications,  where  the  actual  length  of  the 
pipes  is  not  marked. 

In  process  of  time,  a  hook  was  added  to  the 
Utters,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  {;  as, 

<c  (<^f )»  4  (<^l)>  ^^*  •  *^^  ^  ^^  absence  of  a 
corresponding  sign  for  the  b,  Cy  was  written  for  d  b, 
d  for  e  b,  etc.,  giving  rise,  in  the  Scale  of  Eb,  to 
mo  monstrous  proeression,  D|,  F,  G,  G|,  A|,  C, 
D,  Df — ^an  anomsdy  which  continued  in  common 
Qse,  long  after  luchael  Pnetorias  had  recom- 
mended, in  his  'Syntagma  Musicum,*^  the  use 
of  hooks  below  or  above  the  letters,  to  indicate 
the  two  forms  of  Semitone— <^  d,  etc.  Even  as 
late  as  1808  the  error  was  revived  in  connection 
with  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony,  which  was 

1  See  p.  44. 


announced  in  Vienna  as  'Symphonic  in  Dis' 

For  indicating  the  length  of  the  notes,  the 
following  forms  were  adopted,  at  a  very  early 
period: — 


Brere. 

Seml- 
brere. 

XIntm. 

Crotchet. 

Qnaver. 

Semi- 
quaver. 

NOTSS. 

• 

1 

h 

^ 

^ 

1 

RSSTS. 

• 

i 

j^ 

^ 

i 

1 

Grouped  Notes, 

Two  CrotcbeU  "j^     four  Quarers      |  I  i  I        etc.  etc 

By  means  of  these  Signs,  it  was  quite  possible 
to  express  passages  of  considerable  complexity, 

3  IhaTer'  ^^  JODologlwhea  VeraBlchaln,'  p.  8& 
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without  the  use  of  a  Stave;  though,  very  fre- 
quently, the  two  methods  of  Notation  were  com- 
bined, especially  in  Compodtions  intended  for  a 
Solo  Voice,  with  Instrumental  Accompaniment. 
For  instance,  in  the  following  example  from 
Arnold  Schlick^s  'Tabulaturen  Etlieher  lobgeseng 
und  liedlein  uff  die  oigeln  und  lauten  *  (Mentz, 

Maria  Zart. 
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151a),  the  melody  is  given  on  the  Stave,  and  the 
lEiss  in  Organ  Tablature,  the  notes  in  Uie  latter 
being  twice  as  long  as  those  in  the  former — a 
peculiarity  by  no  means  rare,  in  a  method  of 
Notation  into  which  almost  every  writer  of  emi- 
nence  introduced  some  novelty  of  his  own  de- 
vising. 
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Though  no  doubt  deriving  its  origin  from  this 
early  form,  the  method  of  Tablature  used  by 
Lutenists  differed  from  it  altogether  in  prin- 
ciple, being  founded,  in  all  its  most  important 
points,  upon  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  in- 
strument for  which  it  was  intended.  [See  Lute.] 
To  the  uninitiated,  Music  written  on  this  system 
appears  to  be  noted,  either  in  Arabic  numerals, 
or  small  letters,  on  an  unusually  broad  Six-lined 
Stave.  The  resemblance  to  a  Stave  is,  however, 
merely  imaginary.  The  lines  really  represent 
the  six  principal  Strings  of  the  Lute ;  while  the 
letters,  or  numeraU,  denote  the  Frets  by  which 
the  Strings  are  stopped,  without  indicating  either 
the  names  of  the  notes  to  be  sounded,  or  their 
relation  to  a  fixed  Clef.  And,  since  the  pitch  of 
the  notes  produced  by  the  use  of  the  Frets  will 
naturally  depend  upon  that  of  the  Open  Strings, 
it  is  clearly  imposidble  to  decypher  any  given 
system  of  Tablature,  without  first  ascertaining 
the  method  of  tuning  to  which  it  is  adapted, 
though  the  same  principle  underlies  all  known 
modifications  of  the  general  rule.  We  shall  do 
well,  therefore,  to  begin  by  comparing  a  few  of 
the  methods  of  tuning  most  commonly  used  on 
the  Continent.     [See  Scobdatuba.] 

Adrien  le  Boy,  in  his  'Briefve  et  facile  la- 
struction  pour  aprendre  la  Tablature,*  first  printed 
at  Paris  in  155 1,  tunes  the  Chanterelle— i.  e.  the 

1st,  or  highest  String,  to  c,  and  the  lower  Strings, 

in  descending  order,  to  g,  d,  bb,  f,  and  c ;  see  (a) 
in  the  following  example.  Yincenzo  Gsiilei,  in 
the  Dialogue  ctJled  *11  Fronimo'  (Venice,  1583), 
tunes  his  instrument  thus,  beginning  with  the 

lowest  String,  6,  c,  f,  a,  d,  g,  as  at  (b)  :  and  this 
system  was  imitated  by  Agricola,  in  his  '  Musica 
Instrumentalis '  (Wittenberg,  1539);  and  em- 
ployed by  John  Dowland  in  his  *  Bookes  of  Songes 
or  Ayres*  (London,  1 597-1 603),  and  by  most  Eng- 
lish Lutenist«,  who,  however,  always  reckon^ 
downwards,  from  the  highest  sound  to  the  lowest, 
as  at  (e).  Thomas  Mace  describes  the  English 
method,  in  *  Musick's  Monument '  (London,  1676 
fol.),  chap.  ix.    Scipione  Cerreto,  'Delia  prattica 


^ 


musica  vocale  et  strumentale'  (Napoli,  1601), 
gives  a  somewhat  similar  system,  with  8  strings, 
tuned  thus,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  C,  D,  G, 

c,  f,  a,  d,  g,  as  at  (d)  in  the  example.  Sebastian 
Yirdung,  in  'Musica  getuscht*  (151 1),  gives  the 
following,  reckoning  upwards,  as  at  (<) — A,  d,  g, 
b,  6,  ft ;  and  this  method,  which  was  once  very 
common  in  Italy,  is  followed  in  a  scarce  collection 
of  Songs  with  Lute  Accompaniment,  published  at 
Venice  by  Ottaviano  Petrucci,  in  1509. 
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It  will  be  understood  that  these  systems  apply 
only  to  the  six  principal  Strings  of  the  Lute^ 
which,  alone,  were  governed  by  the  Frets.  The 
longer  Strings,  sympathetically  tuned  in  pairs,  by 
means  of  a  separate  neck,  were  entirely  ignored, 
in  nearly  all  systems  of  Tablature,  and  used  only 
after  the  manner  of  a  Drone,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  coincide  with  the  Tonic  of  the  Key 
in  which  the  Music  was  written.  Of  this  nature 
are  the  two  lowest  Strings  at  (d)  in  the  foregoing 
example. 

Of  the  lines  —  generally  six  in  number  — 
used  to  represent  the  principal  Strings,  Italian 
Lutenists  almost  always  employed  the  lowest  for 
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the  Chttiterelle  anil  the  highest,  for  the  gravest 
String.  In  Franoe,  fingUmt^  Flanders,  and  Spain, 
the  ^ig>»**t  line  was  used  for  the  Chanterelle,  and 
the  whole  system  reversed.  The  French  system, 
bowever,  was  afterwards  universally  adopted,  both 
in  Italy  and  Germany — a  eircumstanoe  which 
must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  with  regard 
to  Mode  printed  in  those  countries  in  the  17th 
centoiy. 

The  Frets  by  which  the  six  principal  Strings 
wsre  shortened,  were  represented,  in  Italy,  by 
the  numerals  i,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  to  which 
were  afterwards  added  the  numbers  10,  11,  12, 
written  X,  i,  iL  In  France  and  England  the 
pkue  of  these  numerals  was  supplied  by  the 
letten  a^  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  etc. :  and,  after  a 
time,  these  letters  came  into  general  use  on  the 
Continent  also.  Of  course,  one  plan  was  just  as 
good  as  the  other ;  but  there  was  this  important 
practical  difference  between  them :  in  ^[igland 
and  France  a  represented  the  Open  String,  and 
b  the  first  Fret ;  in  Italy,  the  Open  String  was 
repeesentcd  by  a  cypher,  and  the  first  Fret  by 
tbe  number  i.  The  letter  b,  therefore,  corre- 
sponded to  the  figure  i ;  and  e  to  a.  The  letters, 
or  numerals,  were  written  either  on  the  lines  or 
in  the  spaces  between  them,  each  letter  or 
numeral  rmesenting  a  Semitone  in  correspond* 
enoe  with  the  action  of  the  Frets.  Thus,  when 
the  lowest  String  was  tuned  to  6,  the  actual 
note  G  was  represented  by  a  (or  o) ;  GS,  or 
Ab.  by  b  (or  1) ;  A,  by  c  (or  a) ;  A|,  or  Bb. 
by  d  (or  3).  But  when  the  lowest  String  was 
tuned  to  A,  b  (or  i)  represented  Bb ;  c  (or  a) 
represented  BQ;  and  d  (or  3)  represented  c. 
The  following  example  shows  both  the  French 
and  the  Italian  Methods,  the  letten  being 
written  in  the  spaces — the  usual  plan  in  England 
— and  the  lowest  place  being  reserved  for  an 
additional  Open  Bass  String. 
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In  order  to  indicate  the  duration  of  the  notes, 
the  Semibreve,  Minim,  Crotchet,  Quaver,  and 
Dot— or  Point  of  Augmentation — were  repre- 
sented by  the  following  signs,  written  over  the 
highest  line ;  each  sign  remaining  in  force  until 
it  was  contradicted  by  another — at  least,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  bar.  At  the  beginning 
of  a  new  bar,  the  sign  was  usually  repeated. 


Semlbraw^ 


Mlnln. 


On>tclM». 


Dot. 


I  r  [5  ^  . 

In  order  to  afford  the  reader  an  opportunity  of 
practically  testing  the  rules,  we  give  a  few  short 
examples  selected  firom  the  works  already  men- 
tioned; showing,  in  each  case,  the  method  of 
tuning  employed — an  indulgence  very  unusual 
in  the  old  Lute-Books.  Oi^inary  notation  was 
of  course  used  for  the  voice  part. 
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TABL^  ENTEBTAINMENT. 

This  metbod  of  Notation  waa  used  for  begiimera 
only,  and  not  for  playing  in  concert.  John  Play- 
ford,  in  hia  *  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Music ' 
(loth  edit.^  London,  1683),  describes  this  method 
of  Notation  as  the  'Lyra- way*;  and  calls  the 
instrument  the  Lero,  or  Lyra- Viol.  The  six 
strings  of  the  Bass  Viol  are  tuned  thus,  be- 
ginning with  the  6th,   or  lowest  String,  and 

reckoning  upwards — ^D,  6  (r),  c,  e,  a,  d ;  and 
the  method  proposed  is  exactly  the  same  aa  that 
used  for  the  Lute,  adapted  to  this  ayatem  of 
tuning.  Thua,  on  the  oth  String,  a  denotes  D 
(the  Open  String) ;  b  denotea  D| ;  c  denotes  £ ; 
etc.  A  player,  therefore,  who  can  read  Lut^ 
Music,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  reading  thia. 

John  Playford,  enlaiging  upon  Coperario*a  idea, 
recommended  the  same  method  for  beginners  on 
the  Violin,  adapting  it  to  the  four  Open  Strings  of 
that  instrument— G,  D,  A,  E.  The  following  Air, 
arranged  on  this  system,  for  the  Violin,  is  taken 
from  a  tune  called  '  Parthenia.' 
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These  examples  will  enable  the  student  to  aolve 
any  ordinary  forms  of  Tablature.  Those  who  wish 
to  study  the  supplementary  Positions  of  Galilei, 
and  the  complicated  methods  of  Gerle,'  Besardus,' 
and  other  German  writers,  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  rules  laid  down  in  their  re- 
spective treatises,  after  having  once  mastered  the 
general  features  of  this  system. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  Tablature  as 
applied  to  other  intniments  than  that  for  which 
it  was  originally  designed. 

During  the  reign  of  King  James  I,  Coperario, 
then  resident  in  England,  adapted  the  Lute 
Tablature  to  Music  written  for  the  Bass  VioL 

>  In  MoM  Bodcn  adlUona.  thh  note  Is  •mmMOsIj  printed  O. 
•  >lIaiieaTMitich(Ntkrabers.  IMS). 
*  TiMHMinii  iMnuNikttt  (Ck>lon.  Af  r.  lOOB). 


This  adaptation  to  the  Violin  is  one  of  the  latest 
developments  of  the  system  of  Tablature  on 
record  :  but  Mendel,*  not  without  show  of  reason, 
thinks  the  term  applicable  to  the  Basso  Continue, 
or  Figured-Bass ;  and  we  should  not  be  very  hx 
wrong  were  we  to  apply  it  to  the  Tonio-Sol-Fa 
system  of  our  own  day.  [W.S.B.] 

TABLE  ENTERTAINMENT.  A  species  of 
performance  consisting  generally  of  a  mixture  of 
narration  and  singing  delivered  by  a  single  in- 
dividual seated  behind  a  table  facing  the  audience. 
When  or  by  whom  it  was  originated  seems  doubt- 
ful. Geoxge  Alexander  Steevens  gave,  about 
1765,  entertainments  in  which  he  was  the  sole 
performer,  but  such  were  probably  rather  lec- 
tures than  table  entertainments.  In  May  1775* 
R.  Baddeley,  the  comedian  (the  original  Moses  in 
'The  School  for  Scandal'),  gave  an  entertain- 
ment at  Marylebone  Gardens,  described  as  *  an 
attempt  at  a  sketch  of  the  times  in  a  variety  of 

«  XttsIluUwbM  ConTViMttoas  Lolcon  (Berilii.  IWX 
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ouicaturefl,  aeoompanied  with  a  whimsical  and 
satirical  dissertation  on  each  character';  and  in 
the  June  following  George  Saville  Carey  gave  at 
the  same  place  'A  Lecture  on  Mimicry/  in  which 
he  introduced  imitations  of  the  principal  theatri- 
csl  perfonners  and  vocalists  of  the  period.  John 
Colhiis,  an  actor,  in  1 775  gave  in  London  a  table- 
eatertainment,  written  by  himself,  called  *The 
Ekmeots  of  Modem  Oratory/  in  which  he  intro- 
dooed  imitations  of  Garrick  and  Foote.  After 
giving  it  for  4  a  times  in  London  he  repeated 
it  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Bel&st,  Dublin,  and 
Bizmtngham.  He  subsequently  gave,  with  great 
aoooess,  an  entertainment,  also  written  by  him- 
fld^  caUed  'The  Evening  Brush/  containing  seve- 
ral songs  which  became  very  popular;  amonff 
them  the  once  well-known  '  Chapter  of  Kings 
—'The  Romans  in  England  once  held  sway, 
ete.'^  Charles  Dibdin  conmienced  in  1789  a 
leries  of  table  entertainments  in  which  song  was 
the  prominent  feature,  and  which  he  continued 
with  great  raocess  until  1801.  Dibdin*s  posi- 
tion as  a  table  entertainer  was  unique.  He 
nnited  in  himself  the  functions  of  author,  com- 
poser, narrator,  singer,  and  accompanyist.  [See 
I>iBDcr,  Chableb,  in  which  article  it  was  by 
mistake  stated  that  Dibdin  was  the  originator 
of  this  class  of  entertainment.]  On  April  3, 1 816, 
the  elder  Charles  Mathews  gave,  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  hb  '  Mail  Coach  Adventures,'  the  fii-st 
of  a  series  of  table-entertainments  which  he  con- 
tini^  to  give  for  many  years,  and  with  which 
he  achieved  an  unprecedented  success.  Into  these 
his  wonderful  power  of  personation  enabled  him 
to  introduce  a  new  feature.  After  stooping  be- 
hind his  tabb  he  quickly  reappeared  with  his 
head  and  shoulders  in  costume,  representing  to 
the  life  some  singular  character.  The  old  Scotch- 
woman, the  Thames  waterman,  and  the  Milton- 
struck  ironmonger  were  a  few  only  of  such  per- 
sooatioDS.  Mathews's  success  led  to  similar 
performances  by  others.  Foremost  among  these 
were  the  comedians  John  Reeve  and  Frederick 
Yates,  whose  fwit  was  imitation  of  the  principal 
actors  of  the  day.  W.  S.  Woodin  gave  for  seve- 
ral seasons,  with  very  great  success,  table-enter- 
tainments at  the  Lowther  Rooms,  King  William 
Street,  Strand;  a  place  now  known  as  Toole's 
Theatre. — ^Henry  Phillips,  the  bass  singer,  and 
John  Wilson,  the  Scotch  tenor,  gave  similar  enter- 
tainments, of  a  more  closely  musical  kind :  and 
Edney,  the  Erasers,  and  others,  have  followed  in 
their  wake.  [See  Philufs,Hxnbt;  and  Wilson, 
JOHK.]  ,  [W.H.H.] 

TABOR.  A  small  drum  used  to  accompany 
a  pipe,  both  being  played  by  the  same  man.  [See 
PiPB  and  Tabob.!  Tabret  is  a  diminutive  of 
Tabor.  [V.deP.] 

TABOUROT.    [See  Abbsau,  vol.  i.  p.  80.] 

TACCHINARDI,  N1000L6,  a  distingubhed 
tenor  singer,  bom  at  Florence  in  September  1776. 
He  was  intended  for  an  eodedastiod  career,  but 
hb  artistb  bias  was  so  strong  that  he  abandoned 
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the  Ktudy  of  literature  for  that  of  painting  and 
modelling.  From  the  age  of  eleven  he  also  re- 
ceived instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  When  17  he  joined  the  orchestra  at  the 
Florence  theatre  as  violin-player,  but  after  five 
years  of  this  work,  his  voice  having  meanwhile 
developed  into  a  beautiful  tenor,  he  began  to  sing 
in  public.  In  1804  he  appeared  on  the  operatic 
stages  of  Leghorn  and  Pisa ;  afterwards  on  those 
of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Mibn,  where  he  took  a 
distingubhed  part  in  the  gala  perfonnances  at 
Napoleon's  coronation  as  king  of  Italy. 

At  Rome,  where  his  success  was  as  permanent 
as  it  was  brilliant,  his  old  passion  for  sculpture 
was  revived  by  the  acquaintance  which  he  made 
with  Canova,  in  whose  studio  he  worked  for  a 
time.  Canova  executed  his  bust  in  marble,  thus 
paying  honuige  to  him  in  hb  worst  aspect,  for 
he  was  one  of  the  ugliest  of  men,  and  almost  a 
hunchback.  When  he  appeared  at  Paris  in  181 1, 
hb  looks  created  a  mingled  sensation  of  horror 
and  amusement ;  but  such  was  the  beauty  of  his 
voice  and  the  consummate  mastery  of  his  style, 
that  he  had  only  to  begin  to  sing  for  these  per- 
sonal drawbacks  to  be  all  forgotten.  He  b  said 
to  have  taken  Babini  for  his  model,  but  it  b 
doubtful  if  he  had  any  rival  in  execution  and 
artistic  resource.  The  fact  of  so  ugly  a  man  sus- 
taining the  part  (transposed  for  tenor)  of  Don 
Giovanni,  with  success,  shows  what  a  spell  he 
could  cast  over  his  audience. 

After  three  successful  years  in  Paris,  Tacchi- 
nardi  returned  in  1814  to  Italy,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  singer  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
with  liberty  to  travel.  He  accordingly  sang  at 
Vienna,  and  afterwards  in  Spain,  distingubhing 
himself  especially  at  Barcelona,  although  then  50 
years  old.  After  1 831  he  left  Uie  stage,  and  lived 
at  his  country  house  near  Florence.  He  retained 
his  appointment  from  the  Grand  Duke,  but  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  teaching,  for  which  he 
became  celebrated.  He  built  a  little  private  theatre 
in  which  to  exercise  hb  pupils,  of  whom  the  most 
notable  were  Mme.  Frezzolini,  and  his  daughter 
Fanny,  Mme.  Persiani,  perhaps  the  most  stnking 
instance  on  record  of  what  extreme  training  and 
hard  work  may  effect,  in  the  absence  of  any  su- 
perlative natural  gifts.  His  other  daughter,  Elisa, 
was  an  eminent  pianiste.  Taochinardi  was  the 
author  of  a  numb^  of  solfeggi  and  vocal  exercises, 
and  of  a  little  work  called  '  Dell'  opera  in  musica 
sul  teatro  italiaho,  e  de'  suoi  difetti.'  He  died  in 
i860.  [F.A.M.] 

TACET.  i.t,  Ms  silent.*  An  indication  often 
found  in  old  scores,  meaning  that  the  instrument 
to  which  it  refers  is  to  leave  off  playing.       [G.] 

TADOLINI,  Giovanni,  bom  at  Bologna  in 
1793,  learned  composition  from  Mattel,  and  sing- 
ing from  Babini,  and  at  the  age  of  18  was  appointed 
by  Spontini  accompanyist  and  chorus-master  at 
the  Tb^tre  des  Italiens,  Paris.  He  kept  this  post 
till  the  fall  of  Paris  in  18 14.  when  he  returned  to 
Italy.  There  he  remained,  writing  operas  and 
occupied  in  music  till  1830,  when  he  went  back 
to  the  The&tre  Italien,  with  hb  wife,  Eugema 
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gftTorlnl  (bom  ftt  Forli,  1809),  whom  he  had  mftr* 
ried  shortly  before,  and  resamed  his  old  fanotiona 
till  1839,  when  he  once  more  retamed  to  Italy, 
and  died  at  Bologna  Nov.  39,  187a.  His  operas 
are *La Fata Aldna* (Venice,  1814):  *LaPrinci- 
pessa  di  Navarra '  (Bologna,  1816?) ;  'II  Gredaio 
delnso'  (Borne.  iSaot);  'Tamerlane'  (Bologna, 
1833?)  *Moctar'  (Milan.  1834!);  'Mitridate* 
(Venice.  1836?);  *Almansor'  (Trieste.  1828?). 
One  of  his  canzonets,  '  £00  di  Soosia,*  with  horn 
obligate,  was  much  sung  by  Bubini.  Tadolini 
was  at  one  time  credited  with  having  written 
the  concluding  fugue  in  Bossini's  Stabat  (see 
Berlios,  *Soir^  de  Torchestre'  3^me  Epilogue). 
Hie  above  is  chiefly  compiled  from  F^tis.      [G.] 

TAGLICHSBECK.  Thomas,  bom  of  a  musical 
family  at  Ansbach,  in  Bavaria,  Dec.  31,  1799, 
studied  at  Munich  under  Bovelli  and  Gfats.  and 
by  degrees  became  known.   Lindpaintner  in  1 830 

gave  him  his  first  opportunity  by  appointing  him 
is  deputy  in  the  direction  of  the  Munich  theatre, 
and  about  this  time  he  produced  his  first  opera. 
'  Weber's  Bild.'  After  this  he  forsook  Munich 
and  wandered  over  Germany,  Holland,  and  Den- 
mark, as  a  violinist,  in  which  he  acquired  great 
reputation.  He  then  settled  in  Paris,  and  on 
Jan.  34,  1836,  a  symphony  of  his  (op.  10)  was 
admitted  to  the  unwonted  honour  of  perform- 
ance at  the  Conservatoire.  It  must  have  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  deamess  and  effect,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  followed  by  a  second  per- 
formance on  April  9, 1837 — '^  ""^  honour  for  any 
German  composer  but  a  first-rate  one. 

Ini837  he  was  appointed  Kapellmeister  of  the 
Prince  oi  Hohenzollem  Hechingen,  a  post  which 
he  retained  till  its  dissolution  in  1848.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  passed  between  Lbwenberg  in 
Silesia,  Dresden,  and  Baden  Baden,  where  he  died 
Oct.  5,  1867.  His  works  extend  to  op.  33,  and 
embrace,  besides  the  symphony  alr^uly  men- 
tioned, three  others — a  mass,  op.  35 ;  a  psalm, 
op.  30;  a  trio  for  PF.  and  strings;  a  great 
quantity  of  concertos,  variations,  and  other  pieces 
for  the  violin  ;  parti«ong8,  etc.,  etc.  [G.] 

TAGLIAFICO,  Joseph  DisuDONHi,  bom 
Jan.  I,  183 1,  of  Italian  parents,  at  Toulon,  and 
educated  at  the  College  Henri  IV,  Paris. 
He  received  instruction  in  singing  from  Pier- 
marini,  in  acting  fipom  Lablache,  and  made  his 
cUbut  in  1844  at  the  Italiens,  Paris.  He  first 
appeared  in  England  April  6,  1847,  at  Govent 
Garden  Theatre,  as  Oroe  in  'Semiramide,*  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera.  From  that  year  until  1876  ha  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  season  by  season,  almost  opera 
by  opera.  His  parts  were  small,  but  they  were 
thoroughly  studied  iind  given,  and  invariably 
showed  the  intelligent  and  conscientious  artist. 
In  the  intervals  of  the  London  seasons  he  had 
engagements  in  St.  Petersburg.  Moscow,  Paris, 
and  America ;  was  stage  manager  at  the  Th^tra 
des  Italiens,  Monte  Carlo,  etc.,  and  fi>r  many 
years  corresponded  with  the  'Menestrel*  under 
the  signature  of '  De  Retz.'  In  1 8  7  7,  on  the  death 
of  M.  Desplaces,  he  was  appointed  stage  manager 
of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London,  which  poet  he 
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resigned  in  1883  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mme. 
Tagliafico,  Ibmierly  Cotti^  was  for  many  years  a 
valuable  'comprimaria*  both  at  Covent  Garden 
and  Her  Majesty's.  [A.C.] 

TALEXT,  Adrikn.  A  pianist  and  voluminon^f 
composer,  bom  about  1830;  produced  between 
1873  and  1878  six  one-act  operettas  at  the 
Bouffes-Parisiens  and  other  Paris  theatres,  none 
of  which  met  with  any  special  favour.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  '  M^thode  de  piano* ;  30  '  Etudea 
expressives,'  op.  80  (with  Colombier);  and  of 
a  large  numb^  of  salon  and  dance  pieces  for 
piano  solo,  some  of  which  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity in  their  day.  In  i860  M.  Talexy  con- 
ducted a  series  of  French  operas  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  London,  for  Mr.  F.  B.  Chatterton,  begin- 
ning with  La  Tentation,  May  38,  which  however 
did  not  prove  a  good  speculatidn.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1881.  [G.] 

TAILLE.  Originally  the  French  name  for 
the  tenor  voice,  Basse-taille  being  applied  to  the 
baritone ;  but  most  firequently  employed  to  de- 
signate  the  tenor  viol  and  violin.  It  properly 
denominates  the  large  tenor,  as  distinguished 
from  the  smaller  contralto  or  haute-contre :  but 
is  often  applied  to  both  instruments.  The 
tenor  violoncello  def  was  originally  ap- 
propriated to  the  Taille.  [See  Tknob 
Violin.]  [EJ^.P.] 

TALISMANO,  IL.  Grand  opera  in  3  acts ; 
music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera, 
June  II,  1874.  The  book,  founded  on  Walter 
Scott*s  'Talisman,'  was  written  by  A.  Mattheson 
.  in  English,  and  so  coniposed ;  but  was  translated 
into  Italian  by  Sig.  Zaffira  for  the  purpose  of 
production  at  the  Italian  Opera.  Hie  work  was 
left  unfinished  by  Balfe,  and  completed  by  Dr. 
G.  A.  Macfarren.  [G.] 

TALLYS  (as  he  himself  wrote  his  name), 
TALYS,  or  TALLIS  (as  it  is  usually  spelled), 
Thomas,  the  father  of  English  cathedral  music, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  i6th  century.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  received  hie  early  musical 
education  in  the  ohoir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
under  Thomas  MuUiner,  and  was  removed 
thence  to  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal ;  but 
there  is  no  evidoioe  to  support  either  state- 
ment. The  words  'Child  there'  which  occur  at 
the  end  of  the  entry  in  the  Cheque-book  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  reoordUng  his  death  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  suooesBor,  and  which  have  been  relied 
upon  a«  proving  the  latter  statement,  are  am- 
biguous, as  they  are  applicable  equally  to  his 
successor,  Henry  Eveseed,  and  to  him.  It  is  how- 
ever highly  probable  that  he  was  a  chorister 
in  one  or  other  of  the  metropolitan  choirs.  He 
became  organist  of  Waltham  Abbey,  which 
appointment  he  retained  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  abbey  in  1540,  when  he  was  dismiaeed 
with  act.  for  wages  and  30t.  for  reward.^  It  is 
probable  that  he  soon  after  that  event  obtained 
the  place  of  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
His  celebrated  Preces,  Responses  and  Litany,  and 

I  Thli  fftet  wu  dboorared  br  ■'•  W.  H.  Cvminlnci. 
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kk  Senrioe  in  the  Dorian  mode,  were  most  prob- 
»blj  oomposed  aoon  after  the  second  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  was  issued  in  1552.  In  1560  he 
oontribated  eight  tones  to  Day*B  Psalter  (one  of 
vhidi,  a  cMfton  2  in  I,  was  subsequently  adapted 
sod  is  still  used  to  Ken's  Evening  Hynm),  and 
icKir  anthems  to  Day*s  Morning,  Conmiunion, 
and  Svening  Prayer.  On  January  21,15  75-6  he 
sod  William  Byrd  obtained  Letters  Patent  giving 
them  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  music  and 
ruled  mono  V^JP^  for  twenty-one  years ;  the  first 
of  the  kind.  The  first  work  printed  under  the 
pstent  was  the  patentees*  own  *  Cantiones  quae  ab 
tigumento  Sacne  vocantur,  quinque  et  sex  par- 
tioffl/  containing  34  motets,  16  by  Tallis,  and  18 
hj  Byrd,  and  dated  1575.  In  the  patent  the 
grantees  are  called  '  Gent,  of  our  Chappell  *  only, 
but  on  the  title-page  of  the  *  Cantiones*  they 
describe  themselves  as  '  Serenissimse  Reginee 
Maifstata  ^  priuato  Sacello  generosis,  et  Organis- 
es.* The  work  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  early 
Ef^g^?**»  musical  typography.  It  contains  not 
only  three  laudatory  poems,  one '  De  Anglorum 
Musica'  (unsigned),  and  two  others  by  *Richai-dus 
Molcasteras'  and  'Ferdiuandus  Richardtionus,' 
bat  also  at  the  end  a  short  poem  by  Tallis  and 
Byrd  theoiselyes : — 

AUTOBXS  OANTIONITlf  AD  LEOTOBEM. 

Ba*  Hbi  primUiat  tie  eommendatmu,  ami4e 
Lector y  ut  infantem  depotUura  tuum 
JfiUriti  /Utei  vix  firma  puerpera  eredU, 

Q(Mi«  pro  laeU  tua  graUafrQntU  ent 
Hoc  tUnim/reUe^  magnam,  promUtere  mssiem 

AudetnaUj  ea«tc^/(uci»  honore  eadenL 

which  has  been  thus  happily  Englished : — ^ 

The  Frauxbs  of  thx  Musioxb  to  thb  Readbb. 

As  one,  that  icaroe  reoouer^d  firom  her  Throes 
With  trostie  Svrm  her  feehle  Babe  bettowes  \ 
Theie  firstling*,  Reader^  in  thy  Hands  we  place, 
Whose  Milk  must  be  the  Fauoor  of  thy  Face ; 
By  that  snstayn'd,  large  Increase  shal  they  shew, 
Of  that  deprined,  nngamer'd  must  they  goe. 

About  the  same  time  Tallys  oomposed  his 
maikaUe  Song  of  Forty  parts,  for  8  choirs 
of  5  voices  each,  originally  set   to  Latin 
woinds,  but  adapted  to  English  words  about 
1650.'     [See  voL  iiL  p.  374.]    Tallys,  like 
kis  contemporary,  the  fiamous  Vicar  of  Bray, 
conformed,  outwardly  at  least,  to  the  various 
forms  of  worship  which  successive  rulers 
imposed,  and  so  retained  his  position  in  the 
Chapel  Koyal  uninterruptedly  from  his  ap- 
pointment in  the  reign  of  Henry  V III  until 
his  death  in  that  of  Elizabeth.    From  the 
dicomstance  of  his  having  selected  his  Latin 
motets  for  publication  so  lately  as  1575  it  may 
be  inferred  that  his  own  inclination  was  toward 
the  older  fidth.    He  died  November  33,  1585, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the   parish 
church  at  Greenwich,  where  in  a  stone  before 
the  altar  rails  a  brass  plate  was  inserted  with  an 
epitaph  in  verse  engraven  upon  it.    Upon  the 
church  being   taken  down  ror  rebuilding  soon 

>  Br  Mr.  H.  F.  Wlboa,  ofTrlnttT  OoUcc*.  OM&brldBe.  to  wbom  the 
BAtor't  b«t  MkoowkdgBMnU  an  due. 

>  Copies  an  to  IM  found  la  theMadrtgal  SoeleiT't  Llbranr.  made  bgr 
Mm  launrns :  tlw  BrMUh  MuMum ;  ths  Sejal  Collage  of  Mailc ; 
tlH  UNmry  of  Sir  F.  A.  O.  Ouaelejr. 
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after  17 10  the  inscription  was  removed,  and  Tallys 
remained  without  any  tombstone  memorial  for 
upwards  of  150  years,  when  a  copy  of  the  epitaph 
(which  had  been  preserved  by  Strype  in  his 
edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  1730,'  and 
reprinted  by  Hawkins,  Bumey  and  others)  was 
placed  in  the  present  church.  The  epitaph  was 
set  to  music  as  a  4-pai-t  glee  by  Br.  Cooke, 
which  was  printed  in  Warren's  collections. 
Tallys*B  Service  (with  the  Venite  as  originally 
set  as  a  canticle),  Preces  and  Responses,  and 
Litany,  and  5  anthems  (adapted  from  his  Latin 
motets),  were  first  printed  in  Bamard*s  Selected 
Church  Musick,  1641.  l^e  Service,  Preces,  Re- 
sponses and  Litany,  somewhat  changed  in  form 
and  vrith  the  substitution  of  a  chant  for  Venite 
instead  of  the  original  setting,  and  the  addition 
of  a  chant  for  the  Athanasian  Creed,  were  next 
printed  by  Dr.  Boyce  in  his  Cathedral  Music. 
All  the  various  versions  of  the  Preces,  Responses 
and  Litany  are  included  in  Dr.  Jebb's  '  Choral 
Responses  and  litanies.*  He  appears  to  have 
written  another  service  also  in  the  Dorian  mode, 
but '  in  5  parts  two  in  one,'  of  which,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  list,  the  bass  part  only 
is  at  present  known.  A  Te  Deum  in  F,  for  5 
voices,  is  much  nearer  complete  preservation 
(see  list).  Hawkins  included  in  his  History 
scores  of  two  of  the  Cantiones,  and,  after  having 
stated  in  the  body  of  bis  work  that  Tallys  did  not 
compose  any  secular  music,  printed  in  his  appen- 
dix the  4-part  song,  *  Like  as  the  doleful  dove.' 
Bumey  in  his  History  printed  an  anthem  from 
Day*s  Morning,  Conununion,  and  Evening  prayer, 
and  two  of  the  Cantiones.  Several  MS.  compo- 
sitions by  ^allys  are  preserved  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book,  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere.  (See  the 
list.)  We  give  his  autograph  from  the  last  leaf 
of  a  MS.  collection  of  Treatises  on  Music, 
formerly  belonging  to  Waltham  Al>bey,  now  in 
the  British  Museum  (Lansdowne  MS.  763). 


A  head,  purporting  to  be  his  likeness,  together 
with  that  of  Byrd,  was  engraved  (upon  the  same 
plate)  for  Nicola  Haym's  projected  History  of 
Music,  1 736.  A  single  impression  alone  is  known, 
but  copies  of  a  photograph  takeu  from  it  are 
extant.  [W.H.H.] 


The  following  is  a  first  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  existing  works  of  Tallys : — 

>  By  an  odd  mlfprint  the  compowr**  name  is  cftUad  'Gtllys'  on 
8tr7pe>i  oopj. 
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L    PJIENTKD. 

The  flftrltoit  ftiypeamw*  Is  glren. 

Hatr  the  Tolee  and  prayer  (*»  InJ^anloetfletu,  4B.  Vo.9& 
Prayer*).  Sosoipe  qn»M.  47.  No.  27. 

0  Lord  In  thee  la  afl  mr  tmst  ('  a  81  enim  (2da  pars),  k  7.  No.  28. 

Prayer ').  Miserere  uostrl.  47.  No.  94  (Haw- 

Remember  not.  0  Lord  Ood  ('  the        klos.  UL  970). 

Anthem*).  (All  from  the  Oantlones  aaera. 

If  ye  lore  me  C  the  Anthem ').       ^^^  ig^,) 

1  five  you  a  new  Oommandmeoi.i 


(All  for  four  Totees.  Printed  In 
John  Day's 'Morning  and  Bvenlng 
Prayer  and  Communion,'  1M0  ?) 

Man  blest  no  doubt.  1st  tune. 

Let  (3od  arise.  8nd  do. 

Why  fumeth  In  (l«ht.  9rd  do. 

O  eome  In  one,  4th  do. 

Kren  like  the  hunted  hind,  6th  do. 

Expend.  O  Lord,  (th  do. 

Why  bragst  In  malice  high.  7th  do. 

God  grant  with  grace,  tth  do. 

Gome,  Holy  Qhost,  eternal  Ood. 

(All  fbr  four  Toices.  In  Jc  'n  Day's 
'Whole  Psalter'  IS»7  The8 tones 
(In  the  Tenor  part)  are  In  the  8 
modes.  1  In  each.  No.  8— a  Canon 
2  In  1.  sung  upside  down— Is  the 
tune  usually  sung  to  'Olory  to 
Thee,  my  Ood  this  night.') 

Salfator  mundl.  k  B.  No.  I  (Bnr- 
ney,  111.78).  Adapted  to 'With 
all  our  hearts.'  by  Barnard. 
Also  (?)  to '  Teach  me,  0  Lord,' 
Ch.  Ch..  and  '  When  Jesus.' 

Absterge  Domlne.  4  fi.  No.  2  (Haw- 
kins.  lU.  287).  Adapted  to 
'Wipe  away.'  by  Barnard. 
Also  to  '  DIscomflt  them,  O 
Lord' (1588?)  and  'I  look  for 
UieLord.' 

In  menus  tuas,  k  5.  No.  S.    . 

Mlhl  aotem  ntmls.  k  5.  No.  7. 
Adapted  to  'Blasted  be  thy 


•  First  Serrtoe.*  or '  Short  Benrlee ' 

—In  D  dor.  Venlte.  Te  D«um. 

Benedictus.     Kyrie.     Creed. 

Sanctus.  Gloria  In   Exoelsiii. 

MagnlAoat,  NuDcDImlttls;  aU 

k4. 
'First  precee.* 
First  Psalm  to  do.*    (Ps.  exiz.) 

'Wherewithal.'  a  chant  har- 
monised, 
fecond  do.,  '0  do  well.'  do. 
Third  do.  '  My  soul  cleaTCth,'  do. 

all  four  k  4. 
Besponsoa,   Lordi  Prayer,    and 

Litany  k  5. 
(Anthem)  O  Lord,  glre  thy  Holy 

Spirit,    k  4.    (Adapted   from 

Latin,  according  to  Tudway.) 
WItli  all  our  hearts,  k  ft  (Salvator 

Mundl.  No.  1). 
Blessed  be  thy  name,  k  6  (Mlhl 

autem  nimts). 
I  call  and  cry.  k  B  (O  sacrum  oon- 

TlTlum). 
Wipe  awey  my  sins,  k  6  (Absterge 

Domlne).'   Bee '  ForglTe  me.' 

MS. 
(All  from  Barnard's  'Fint  Book 
or  Selected  Church  Music,  164L) 


Litany.  Preces.  and  Responses.  k4. 
In  BImbault's '  Full  (Cathedral 
Serrlce  ofThomas  TallU ' :  and 
Jebb's '  Choral  Responses  and 
Litanies' (1847X 
name.'  by  Barnard.  Also  to  Like  as  the  doleful  dOYC,  k4.  In 
'Great  and  manrellous,'  by        Hawkins,  Appendix. 


Motett  Society. 
Onate  lux  (Hymn).  k6.  No.  8. 
O  sacrum  coniiTlum.  k  6.   No.  0. 

Adapted  to  'I  call  and  cry,' 

by  Barnard. 
Derellnqult  Impltu.  kOL   No.  IS 

<Bumey.Ui.tK)). 
Sabbathnm  dum  translssei,  kfi. 

No.  14. 
Virtus,  honor  tt  potestas,  kS. 

No.  15. 
IIlss  dum  pergunt  (Hymn),  kft. 

No.  16  (7  has  a  2nd  part.  Rex 

Ohriste). 
Procul  recedant(Hymn).k6.  No.20. 
Sal vator  Mundl.  kB.  No.  21  (differ- 
ent from  No.  1). 
Factl  sunt  Naarel,  k  0.   No.  22. 


All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell, 
k  4.  In  Arnold's  Cathedral 
Music  vol.  1. 

Hear  my  prayer.  k4.  In  'Anthems' 
and  Serrices  forChurehChoirs. 
Bums,  1846.  ToU  1. 16. 

Blessed  are  those,  k  6.  In  Moteti 
Society's  Collection.  IIL  ISI. 

Great  and  marvellous,  k  6.  Ibid. 
111.  W.  adapted  from  '  Mlhl  au- 
tem nimls.*  Cantio  7;  and 
'  Blessed  be  thy  Name.'  In  Bar- 
nard. 

Verba  mea  auribns,  k  &  In  Boch- 
lltx's  Sammlung.  Aretransla- 
tlon  of  *  I  call  and  cry.' 

'Come.  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  In- 
spire.' Parish  Oholr. 


IL   MANUSCRIPT  (NOT  FRINTKD). 

Oh.  Ch. » (Jhrist  Church  Library.  Oxford.  M.S.O.  ■-  Miule  School, 
Oxford.  R.C.M.« Library  of  Royal  College  of  Music.  Add.  MS.- 
Additional  MSS.  British  Museum.  F.W.-  Fltxwllllam  Museum. 
Cambridge.  O.^-Library  of  Ber.  Mr  F.  A.  Q.  Ouseley.  Bt.  P.H.* 
Peterhouse.  Cambridge. 


'Second  Psalms'  to  Precee.  Tit. 

Pss.  ex.  and  cxxxlU   Probably 

Chants  harmonised. 
'  Third  Psalms '  to  Preces,  tIx.  Ps. 

exix.  146-176.   Do. 
(Both  these  are  In  a  Bass  part 
book,  formerty  Juxon's,  In  the  Ll- 
braiT  of  St.  John's  Coll..  Oxford.) 

Senrlce  'of  tve  parts,  two  In  one' 
In  D  dor.,  containing  Venlte, 
Te  Deum.  Benedictus.  Kyrie, 
NIoene  Creed.  Sanctus.  Gloria 
In  Kxcelsis,  Magnificat,  and 
Nunc  Dimlttls.  Bass  part  In 
Juxonbook,  St.John's.  Oxford. 
Mo  other  parts  yet  known. 

1  Printed  by  Day  with  the  name  of  Sheppard;  and  given  In  '  Pariah 
Choir '  as  by  ShejqianL   See  Add.  MS.  80.518. 

s  Of  these  fourB-part  anthems  there  are  transcripts  In  the  Flts- 
wllliam  Museum  of  'I  call  and  cry'  by  Blow  end  br  Fureell;  of 
'  With  all  our  heart,'  'BlMsed.'  and  '  Wipe  away.'  by  Blow  only. 

>  I  have  not  been  able  todlseorer  If  this  Is  the  same  as  '1  give  you 
a  new  commandment.' 


Adesto  nunc,  k  5.    Ch.  Ch. 

Ad  nihllum  deductns.  k  8.   2nd 

Part  of  '  Domlne  quia.*  Add. 

MSS.  6.008. 
A  new  commandment  (?)  > 
Arise.  0  Lord.    P.  U. 
AveDelpfttrls,  kS.    R.C.M. 
Are  Domini  fllia.  k  8.    Do. 
Ave  mulierls.  k  &    Do. 
Ave  plena  gratia,  k  2.    Do. 
ATerosa.k2.    Do. 

Blessed  are  those  that  are  unde- 
flled.k6.    H.8.0. 

De  lamenUtlone  (Gimel.  Daleth), 
kB.    Ch.Ch.    Add.MS.n.a'«. 
DdlTer  me.  O  God.  St.  Paul's  list. 


DIsoomflt  them.  0  Lord,  adapted 
(71888)  from  'Absterge  Do- 
mlne.'  Oh.  Oh. 

Domlne  quis  habltablt.  k6.  Ch.Ch. 
Add.  MS.  BOSe. 

Domlnns  tecum,  k  S.   R.C  JC. 

Xecetempus,k4.  Add.MB.90.SlS. 
Kt  benedictus.  In  Lute  tablature. 

Add.  MS.  89,246. 
Xx  more  doctl  mistlco.   Add.  MS. 

80.S18. 

'  Fancy '  for  the  Orian  In  A  minor. 
Ch.  Ch. 

Fellznamque,  No.  1.  for  Virginals. 
Virginal  Book.  FItxwiUlam 
Library.  (Cambridge. 

Felix  namqne.  No.  2,  for  do.   Do. 

Felix  namque.  No.  8,  'Mr.  Tboe. 
TallU  OfleUry.*  for  do.  Add. 
MS.  No.  80.48& 

Fond  youth  Is  a  bubble,  k  4. 
Add.  M&  80.818.4 

Forgive  me.  Lord,  my  sin.  (Clif- 
ford's list.  This  Is  probably 
onlyavariant  of  'Wipe  away 
my  sins.* 

Gaadeglorioek,k8L   Ch.(%. 
Gaudegloriosa,kaL   R.CJI.* 
Gaude  Virgo  Maria,  k  6.    M.S.O. 
Gloria  tibl  Trinltaa.  k4(?)  Ch.Oh. 
Glorlatlbl  Domlne,  k  6  (?)   O. 

Heo  deum  cell,  k  6.    Ch.  Ch. 
How  long,  k  4(?)  In  Lute  tablature. 
Add.  MS.  28,247;  81,998. 

If  that  a  sinner's  sighs,  k  6.    O. 
I  look  for  the  Lord,  k  5.   Ch.  Ch. 

An  adaptation  of  'Abeierge 

Domlne.' 
Inoipit  lamentatio  (Aleph,  Beth). 

kB.    Do.    Add.  MS.  6.009. 
In  nomine.  A  4.    M.S.  0. 
Id  nomine,  a  4.      Do. 
In  nomine.  Lute  tablature.  Add. 

MSS.  89  246. 
I  vrill  give  thanks.  St.  Paul's  Hst. 
I  will  cry  unto  God.   Do. 


Laudato  Domlntrai.  k  6.   Ch.  Oh. 
Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way. 
Calvert's  list. 

Msgnlflcatanlmameak6L  (3h.0h. 
Maria  Stella,  k  8.    B.C.M. 
Miraeulum  videte.  kB.   Oh.  Ch. 

Natus  est  nobis  k  2.     Add.  MS. 

aojiis. 
Nunc  dimlttls  Domlne,  k  6.  Ch.Ch, 


OgHwthanks.  VS.  by  A. Batteib 
O. 

O  Ood  be  merelftil.   P.H. 

O  thou  God  Almighty,  k  4.  Ch.(?h. 

0  praise  the  Lord.  Adapted  to  'O 
Saintaris.*  Bass  part  In  Bar- 
nard's MS.  ColL  R.CJL 

0  Saintaris,  k  5.   Oh.  Oh. 

O  sing  unto  the  Lord  (Ps.  czllx), 
6.    U.BJO. 

0  thou  God  Almighty,  k  4.  Ch.Ch. 

Out  of  the  deep,  k  4.   Gh.Ch. 

O  ye  tender  babes,  k  4.  Add.  MS. 
80.818. 

PangelInffiia(noname).k4.    Do. 
Panve  lingua  (no  name),  k  4.    Do. 
Pange  lingua  (no  name),  k  4.    Do. 
Perbaeonee.k8.   R.O.M. 
Per   haee  noe.  k  4.    Add.  MS. 

aO;518. 
Foyncte.  a  (for  the  Vlrglnala).  k4. 

Do. 

<2aldam  Adt,  kC  Oh.  (A. 

8alvelntemerata.kB.  Ch.Ch. 
Salvelntenierata.k8.  ILCM.* 
Save  Lord  and  hear  us.   St.  Paul's 

list. 
8oleuilaunriiat.kB.   Oh.  Oh. 

Te  Deum.   Ingitsh,  In  F.  a  6. 

Parts  for  1st   iJountertenor. 

Tenor,  Bass  Cant.,  In  Barnard's 

MS.  Collection  in  R.C  Jf .    An 

On^  part  In  Oh.  Cli. 
Teach  me, O  Lord,  k 5.  Oh.Ch.(?) 

adaptation  of  Salvator  Mundl 

No.l. 

Teach  me  thy  way,  k4.   Oh.  Ch. 
Tu  Csbrlcator.  k  6.    Do. 
Tu  nimlrum,  k  4.  Add.  MS.  89.846. 

Up.  Lord,  and  help  OS.  8t.  Paul's 
list. 

VariU Unguis. k 7.   Ch.Ch. 
VenI  redemptor.  k  4.    Add   MS. 

90.618. 
VenI  redemptor  ( No  8).  k  4.   Do. 
Verily.  verUy.  k  4.    Kly.    P.H. 

Add.  MS.  16.166. 

When  Jeeus  went  Into  Symon  the 
Pharisee's  house,  k  6.  Adapted 
to  '  Salvator  mundl '  (No  21). 
Add.  MS.  81.226. 


The  Editor  has  to  express  his  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart. ;  Rev.  J. 
H.  Mee ;  Rev.  W.  E.  Dickson ;  Mr.  John  Bishop  ; 
Mr.  Bertram  Pollock,  and  several  others,  for  their 
kind  help  in  making  out  this  list.  [G*] 

TAMBERLIK,  Enbioo,  bom  March  i6, 1820, 
at  Rome,  received  instruction  in  singing  from 
Borgna  and  Guglielmi,  and  made  his  eUbut  in 
1 84 1  at  the  Teatro  Fondo,  Naples,  in  Bellini's 

4  The  volumes  In  the  Add.  MSS.  numbered  90.618  and  80.488 
are  valuable,  not  only  because  they  contain  works  not  known  else- 
whwe,  but  because  of  the  light  they  throw  on  the  iomMMe 
position  of  music  In  the  I6th  century.  They  are  arrangements  for  the 
Virginals— the  fashionable  keyed  Instrument  of  the  day— exactly 
analogous  to  the  arrangements  for  the  Pianoforte  of  our  own  times  i 
and  It  Is  startling  to  find  that  the  sacred  choral  music  of  that  day  was 
the  favourite  music,  and  that  the  learned  contrapuntal  5-  and  6- 
part  motets  of  Talils.  Kdwardes.  Farrant,  Tavemer.  Byrde.  Grequil- 
Ion,  Josqutn.  Orlando  Lasso,  and  others,  were  compressed  for  the 
amusement  of  musical  amateurs  Just  as  oratorios,  operas,  and  opei^ 
ettas  are  now.  From  Add.  MSS.  29,246.  89.947,  another  thing  Is  plain, 
that  these  learned  compositions  were  arranged  for  the  Lute  so  that 
the  top  part  could  be  sung  lolo,  and  the  other  parts  pUyed  as 
•coompanlment.  An  example  of  this  may  be  found  In  the  '  Echoe  du 
temps  pass^.'  where  Oibbons's  *  Silver  Swan  '  Is  set  to  French  words 
(Le  GruM  captiO  as  a  solo  with  accompaniment ;  but  it  will  be  new 
to  many  to  find  the  same  practice  in  the  16th  century. 

s  This  aud  '  Salve  Intemerata,'  for  8  voices  In  R.O.H.,  no.  r737.  ap- 
pear to  be  portions  of  B-part  motets  to  the  same  vrords,  reduoed  to 
8  parts  by  simple  omissions  of  voice-parts.  The  same  probably 
applies  to  all  the  S-part  motets  In  R.C.H.  menttoned  above ;  but  they 
require  Investigatkm. 


TAHBEBLIE. 

'I  Ckpnlotti.'  He  tmg  iriih  luccAn  for  weveril 
7«n  Mt  ths  Sku  Cftrio,  k1k>  at  Lisbon,  Miidrld, 
Hid  BsrcetoiiK.  He  fint  uppeaittil  in  England 
Anil  4,  1850^  At  the  Sajil  Italian  Opera,  ai 
HaMaiello,  and  obtained  imnuidiate  popularity 
in  that  and  in  hii  other  parte  of  the  B»>on,  vii. 
PoOki,  Robert,  Roderick  Dha,  Otello  ;  April  10, 
ADWDofl.  oa  the  prodaction  of  a  venian  of 
'Uab  is  Egitto,'  entitled  'Zora';  and  July  15, 
in  Leopold,  on  the  production  of  'La  Juire'  in 
w,^m„A  He  poUBMcd  a  iplendid  tenor  Toioe, 
of  gnat  richiiew  of  tone  and  volume,  teaching 
to  C  in  alt,  which  he  gaTo  with  tremendoui 
power,  and  'aa  clear  aa  a  bell.'  Hii  tavte  and 
energy  wete  eqnal,  and  he  waa  an  excellent 
ringer,  iSTe  for  the  pernetent  nae  of  the 'vibrato.' 
Id  penoa  he  waa  aingatiirly  handsome,  and  wae 
an  admitable  actor.  He  remained  a  member 
of  the  companj  nntil  1864  inclnwre,  excepting 
the  aeaaoo  of  1S57,  aingiog  in  ths  winters  at 
Pam,  St.  Patonburg,  Madrid,  North  and  South 
America,  ete.  His  other  parti  incladed  Arnold ; 
Eraaai ;  Ang.  9,  5 1,  PhaoQ  (9affo) ;  Aag.  1 7, 
S',  Ketio  il  Grande;  Jane  15,  53,  Benvenato 
C^Unl;  Haj  10,  55,  Hanrico  (Trovature] — on 
fRxidoetion  of  those  operas  in  England ;  aL»,  May 
J7,  SI,  Tkratan  (Fidelio);  July  15,  51,  Ugo 
(Sfohr'a  Fault) ;  Ang.  5,  5S,  Zampa  ;  July  a,  63, 
GoaiKxfi  Faoat — on  the  revival  or  production 
of  the  operaa  at  Covent  Garden,  etc.  He  re- 
appeand  at  tlie  same  theatre  in  1870  as  Don 
OtUTio,  the  Dnke  (Bigoletto),  John  of  Leyden ; 
ud  Id  1S77,  ■'  Ser  Mnjeaty'i,  as  Ottavio,  Otello, 
sod  Manrioo^  and  wai  well  received,  though  bis 
powers  were  on  the  wane.  He  ii  now  living  at 
Madrid,  where  he  carries  on  a  mannbotory  of 
arms,  occanmaUy  nnging  in  public.  [A.C] 

TAMBOUK    DE    BASQUE.      [See   T*ii. 
BODRMr]  [V.deP.] 

TAUBOURIN,  A  long  nairow  drum  uied 
IB  ProTSDCv,  be«ten  with 
a  stiok  held  In  one  hand, 
while  the  other  hand  playa 
on  a  [dpa  or  flageolet  with 
Knly  three  holes,  called  a 
gaUmhtt.  [See  Dbch  3.to1. 
i.p.466.]  [V.doP.] 

TAMBOURIN,  an  old 
Provencal  dance,  in  its  ori' 
ginal  form  acoompanied  by 
a  Flute  and  Tunbonr  Aa 
Baaqne,  whence  the  name 
waa  derived.   Ths  drum  ao- 


TAMBOURINE. 


ES 


ehancteriitic  feature  when 
tbe  danoe  waa  adapted  on  the  stage,  the  bam 
of  the  tune  generally  ooniisting  of  single  notes 
in  ths  tonic  or  domuutnt.  The  Tambourin  wai 
in  1-4  time,  of  a  lively  character,  and  generally 
followed  br  a  second  TiimbDurin  in  the  minor, 
after  which  the  first  wai  repeated.  A  well- 
known  example  occurs  in  Bameau'a  'Piteea 
de  Oavemn,'  and  has  often  been  reprinted. 
It  waa  introduced  in  Scene  7,  Entrj  III,  of 
tb«  sam*  ccmpceer's  '  FMei  i.'R&ii,'  where  it 


is  entitled  'Tambourin  en  Rondeau,'  in  allu- 
sion to  its  form,  which  ii  that  of  an  8-barred 
Rondeau  follow«d  by  several  'reprises.'  The 
same  opera  contains  (in  Ealr^  I,  Ek^es  5  and  9) 
two  other  Tambourini,  each  ooniitting  of  two 
parti  (majiK'  and  minor).  We  give  the  firet  part 
of  one  of  them  as  an  example.  Hlle.  Cantargo 
il  ujd  to  have  excelled  in  thii  dance. 


!J|J.tr|ft 


[w.Ba.] 

TAMBOURINE  (Fr.  ramboiir  dt  Batrnt). 
This  consiits  of  a  wooden  hoop,  on  one  aide  of 
which  is  itretcbed  a  vellum  bead,  the  other  ude 
being  open.  Small  rods  with  flj-nnta  aerve  to 
tighten  or  loosen  the  head.  It  is  Iwkten  by  the 
hud  without  a  stick.  Several  pain  of  unall 
metal  plates,  called  jingles,  are  fixed  loosely  roand 
the  hoop  by  a  wire  passing  through  the  centres 
of  each  pair,  so  that  they  jingl*  whsnever  the 
tamboorine  il  itruck  by  tbe  hand  or  shaken. 
Another  eBect  Is  produced  b^  rubbing  the  heail 
with  the  finger.  It  ii  occamonnlly  used  in  or- 
chestral, as  in  Weber's 
overture  to  'Fredoaa,'  and 
at  one  time  was  to  be  seen 
in  our  military  bands.  In 
tbe  last  century  it  was  a 
faihlonable  instrument  for 
ladiei.    The  instrument  il 


probably  of  Oriental  origin,  being  very  p 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  Topi'  (Exod.  x 
The  Egyptian  form  ii  somewhat  similar  to  our 
own,  but  heavier,  as  may  be  seen  from  tbe  wood- 
cat,  taken  Irom  Lane's  'Modem  Egyptians.' 

The  French  Tambourin  is  quite  a  different 
thing,  and  is  described  under  the  3rd  kind  of 
Drums,  as  well  as  under  ita  proper  name. 
[Deum  3,'  and  TavBOURiv.] 


drams  (Dan. 
bukkth)  with  one 
■kin  or  bead,  and 
open  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  is  the 
only  reason  for 
claaufying  them 
with  tambour- 
ines.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.4630  The  an- 
nexed woodent  (also  from  Lane)  shows  two 
examples;  the  first  of  wood,  inlaid  with  torUnse- 
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•bell  and  mother-of-pearl,  I7  inobet  high  and  6} 
diameter  at  top ;  the  seoona  ia  of  earthenware, 
20}  inches  high  and  8|  diameter.         [V.deP.] 

TAMBURINI,  Aktonio,  baritone  singer,  emi- 
nent among  the  great  lyric  artitts  of  &e  19th 
century,  was  bom  at  Faenca  on  March  28,  1800. 
His  fibUier  was  director  of  military  music  at 
FosBombrone,Ancona.  A  player  himself  on  ham, 
trumpet,  and  darinet,  be  instructed  his  son,  at 
a  very  early  age,  in  hom-playing,  accustoming 
him  in  this  way  to  great  and  sustained  efforts, 
even  to  overtaxing  his  undeveloped  strength.  At 
nine  the  boy  played  in  the  orchestra,  but  seems 
soon  to  have  oeen  passed  on  to  Aldobrando  Rossi 
for  vocal  instmction.  At  twelve  he  returned 
to  Faenza,  singing  in  the  opera  chorus,  which 
was  employed  not  only  at  the  theatre  but  for 
mass,  a  fact  which  led  him  to  devote  much  time 
in  early  youth  to  the  stud  v  of  church  music  He 
attracted  the  notice  of  Madame  Pisaroni  and 
the  elder  Mombelli ;  and  the  opportunities  which 
he  enjoyed  of  hearing  these  great  singers,  as  well 
as  Davide  and  Donzelli,  were  turned  by  him  to 
the  best  account.  At  eighteen,  and  in  possession 
of  a  fine  voice,  he  was  engaged  for  the  opera  of 
Bologna.  The  piece  in  whidi,  at  the  little  town 
of  G^to,  he  first  appeared,  was  '  La  Gontessa  di 
colleerboso,*ofGrenerali.  His  favourable  reception 
there  and  at  Mirandola,  Corr^ggio,  and  Bologna, 
attracted  the  notice  of  several  managers,  one  of 
whom  secured  him  for  the  Carnival  at  Piacenza, 
where  his  success  in  Rossini's  '  ItaJiana  in  Algeri* 
procured  for  him  an  engagement  that  same  year 
at  the  Teatro  Nuovo  at  Naples.  Although  his 
beautiful  baritone  voice  had  now  reached  its  full 
maturity,  his  execution  was  still  imperfect,  and 
the  Neapolitan  public  received  him  somewhat 
coldly,  though  speedily  won  over  by  his  great 
gifts  and  promise.  The  political  troubles  of  i  Sao, 
however,  closed  the  theatres,  and  Tamburini  sang 
next  at  Florence,  where,  owing  to  indisposition, 
he  did  himself  no  justice.  The  memory  of  this 
was  speedily  wiped  out  by  a  series  of  triumphs  at 
Leghorn,  Turin,  and  Milan.  About  tins  time  he 
lost  his  mother,  an  affliction  which  so  plunged 
him  in  melancholy  that  he  thought  of  retiring  to 
a  cloister.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  public  that  his 
calling  interposed  a  delay  between  this  design  and 
its  execution,  so  that  it  was  never  carried  into 
effect.  At  Milan  he  met  and  married  the  lovely 
singer,  Marietta  Gioja,  for  whom,  as  well  as  for 
him,  Mercadante  wrote  the  opera  of  'U  Posto 
abbandonato.* 

Proceeding  to  Trieste,  he  passed  through  Ven- 
ice, where  an  unexpected  toll  was  demanded  of 
him.  Special  performances  were  being  given  in 
honour  of  the  Emperars  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
then  at  Venice,  and  Tamburini  was  not  allowed 
to  escape  soot-free.  He  was  arrested  *  by  authoi^ 
ity,'  and  only  after  a  few  days,  during  which  he 
adiieved  an  immense  success,  was  he  allowed  to 
proceed.  From  Trieste  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
ne  remained  for  two  years ;  thence,  after  singing 
in  'Moe^'  at  Venice,  with  Davide  and  Mme. 
Meric  Lalande,  he  removed  to  Palermo,  where  he 
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spent  another  two  years.  He  now  received  an 
engagement  Irom  Barbaja  for  four  years,  during 
wmch  he  sang  in  Naples,  Milan,  and  Vienna, 
alternately.  At  Vienna  he  and  Rubini  were 
decorated  with  the  order  of  'the  Saviour,'  an 
honour  previously  accorded  to  no  foreigner  but 
Wellington.  Tamburini  first  sang  in  London  in 
1832,  and  soon  became  an  established  favourite. 
His  success  was  equally  great  at  Paris,  where  he 
appeared  in  October  of  the  same  year  as  Dandini 
in  the  '  Cenerentola.*  For  ten  years  he  belonged 
to  London  and  Paris,  a  conspicuous  star  in  the 
brilliant  constellation  formed  by  Grisi,  Persian!, 
Viardot,  Rubini,  Lablache,  and  himself,  and  was 
long  remembered  as  the  baritone  in  the  fiunous 
*Puritani  quartet.*  Without  any  sinc^le  com- 
manding trait  of  genius,  he  seems,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lablache,  to  have  combined  more  attractive 
qualities  than  any  man-singer  who  ever  appeared. 
He  was  handsome  and  graceful,  and  a  master  in 
the  art  of  stage-costume.  His  voice,  a  baritone 
of  over  two  octaves  extent,  was  full,  round,  sonor- 
ous, and  perfectly  equal  throughout.  His  exe- 
cution was  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable ;  of  a 
kind  which  at  the  present  day  is  wellnigh  obsolete, 
and  is  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  soprano 
and  tenor  voices  only.  The  Parisians,  referring 
to  this  florid  fiscility,  called  him  *  Le  Rubini  des 
basse-tailles.*  Although  chiefly  celebrated  as  a 
singer  of  Rossini's  music,  one  of  his  principal 
parts  was  Don  Giovanni.  His  readiness,  versati- 
lity and  true  Italian  devemess  are  well  illustrated 
bv  the  anecdote  of  his  exploit  at  Palermo,  during 
his  engagement  there,  when  he  not  only  sang  his 
own  part  in  Mercadante's  '  filisa  e  Claudio  *  but 
adopted  the  costume  and  the  voice— a  ioprano 
s/o^afo— of  Mme.  Lipparini,  the  prima  donna,  who 
was  frightened  off  the  stage,  went  through  the 
whole  opera,  duets  and  aZ/,  and' finished  by  dancing 
a  pas  de  quatre  with  the  TagUonis  and  Mile.  Ri- 
naldini.  For  the  details  of  this  most  ^mnaing 
scene  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  lively 
narrative  of  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards'  'History  of 
the  Opera,*  ii.  272. 

In  1 841  Tamburini  returned  to  Italy  and  sang 
at  several  theatres  there.  Although  his  powers 
were  declining,  he  proceeded  to  Russia,  where  he 
found  it  worth  his  while  to  remain  for  ten  years. 
When,  in  1852,  he  returned  to  London,  his  voice 
had  all  but  disappeared,  in  spite  of  which  he  sang 
again  after  that,  in  Holland  and  at  Paris.  His 
last  attempt  was  in  London,  in  1859.  From  that 
time  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Nice,  till  his  death 
November  9th,  1876.  [FA.M.] 

TAMERLANG.  Opera  in  3  acts;  libretto  by 
Piovene,  music  by  Haindel.  Composed  between 
July  3  and  23, 1724,  and  produced  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  London,  Oct.  31,  1724.  It  conies  be- 
tween <Giulio  Gesare'  and  *Rodelinda.'  Pio- 
vene's  tragedy  has  been  set  14  times,  the  last 
being  in  1824.  [G.] 

TAM-TAM.  The  French  term  for  the  gong 
in  the  orchestra;  evidently  derived  from  the 
Hindoo  name  for  the  instrument  ^Sanscrit  turn- 
turn),    [See  GoNO.]  [G.] 
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TAKCREDI.  An  opera  seria  in  2  acts ;  the 
Hbretto  by  Road,  after  Voltaire,  music  by  Rob* 
nni.  Prodoced  at  ^e  Teatro  Fenice,  Venice, 
Feb.  6,  181 3.  In  Italian  at  the  Th^tre  dee 
Itatiens,  Paris ;  and  in  French  (Castil  Blaze)  at 
the  Odeoo.  In  England,  in  Italian,  at  King*B 
Theatre.  May  4, 1820.  Revived  in  1837,  Pasta; 
1 841,  Viardot;  1848,  Alboni;  and  July  2a,  29, 
1856,  for  Johanna  Wagner.  Tancredi  contains 
the  famous  air  *  Di  tanti  palpiti.'  [G.] 

TANGENT,  in  a  clavichord,  is  a  thick  pin  of 
bnss  wire  an  inch  or  more  high,  flattened  out 
towards  the  top  into  a  head  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
or  so  in  diameter.  It  is  inserted  in  the  back  end  of 
the  key,  and  being  pushed  up  so  as  to  strike  the 
pair  of  strings  above  it,  forms  at  once  a  hammer 
for  them  and  a  temporary  bridge,  firom  which 
they  -vibrate  up  to  the  soundboard  bridge.  In 
the'davichord  no  other  means  beyond  iMB  very 
primitive  contrivance  is  used  for  producing  the 
tone,  which  is  in  consequence  very  feeble,  al- 
tboi^h  sweet.  The  common  damper  to  aU  the 
stri]^^  a  strip  of  cloth  interwoven  behind  the 
rov  ^tangents,  has  the  tendency  to  increase  this 
duuracteristic  of  feebleness,  by  permitting  no 
•jmpathetic  reinforcement. 

Is  all  clavichords  made  anterior  to  about  1725 
there  was  a  firetted  (or  gebunden)  system,  by 
whkh  the  keys  that  struck,  what  from  analogy 
with  other  stringed  instruments  may  be  called 
open  strings,  were  in  each  octave  F,  G,  A, 
Bb,  C,  D,  £b.  With  the  exception  of  A  and  D 
(which  were  always  independent),  the  semitones 
were  obtidned  by  the  tangents  of  the  neighbour- 
ing keys,  which  fretted  or  stopped  the  open 
itrinf^a  at  shorter  distance,  and  produced  F|, 
Gg,  B  Q,  C|,  and  E  t}.  Owing  to  this  contrivance 
it  was  not  possible,  for  example,  to  sound  F  and 
Fs  together  by  putting  down  the  two  contiguous 
keys;  since  the  F|  alone  would  then  sound. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  independence 
of  A  and  D  is  as  old  as  the  chromatic  keyboard 
ittelf,  which  we  know  for  certain  was  in  use  in 
1426.  Old  authorities  may  be  quoted  for  the 
fietting  of  more  tangents  than  one ;  and  Adlung, 
who  died  in  1762,  speaks  of  another  fretted 
division  which  left  Bb  and  B  independent, 
an  evident  recognition  of  the  natural  major 
scale  which  proves  the  late  introduction  of  this 
system. 

The  tangent  acts  upon  the  strings  in  the  same 
way  that  l^e  bridging  or  fretting  does  upon  the 
simple  monochord,  sharpening  the  measured 
distances  which  theory  demands  by  adding  ten- 
sion. Pressing  the  key  too  much  therefore  makes 
the  note  sound  intolerably  out  of  tune.  An 
unskilful  player  would  naturally  err  in  this 
direction,  and  Emanuel  Bach  cautions  against  it. 
In  his  famous  essay  ^  on  playing  he  describes  an 
effect  special  to  the  tangent,  unattainable  by 
either  jack  or  hammer,  viz.  the  Beben  or  Bebungt 
which  was  a  tremolo  or  vibrato  obtained  by  a 
tremulous  pressure  upon  the  key  with  the  fleshy 

*  'Vwwuh  Star  dia  whn  Art  K1&v1«r  ra  ipiekn.*  1788.  another 
UML  Md  nvuMllhed  bjr  Scbelllof,  1867. 


end  of  the  finger.  It  was  marked  with  a  line 
and  dots  like  the  modem  mezzo  staccato,  but 
being  upon  a  single  note,  was,  of  course,  en- 
tirely different. 

The  article  Clavichobd  is  to  be  corrected  by 
the  foregoing  observations.  [A.  J.H.] 

TANNHAUSER  UND  DER  SANGER- 
KRIEG  AUF  WARTBURG.  An  opera  in  3 
acts;  words  and  music  by  Wagner.  Produced  * 
at  Ihresden,  Oct.  20,  1845.  ^^  Gassed,  by  Spohr, 
after  much  resistance  frx>m  the  Elector,  early  in 
1 853. '  At  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris  (French  transla- 
tion by  Ch.  Nuitter),  Majrch  13,  186 1.  It  had 
three  representations  only.*  At  Covent  Garden, 
in  Italiim,  May  6,  1876.  The  overture  was  first 
performed  in  England  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  (Wagner  conducting).  May  14,  1855. 
Schumann  saw  it  Aug.  7,  1847,  and  mentions  it 
in  his  ' Theaterbuchlein *  as  'an  opera  which 
cannot  be  spoken  of  briefly.  It  certainly  has 
an  appearance  of  genius.  Were  he  but  as  melo- 
dious as  he  is  clever  he  would  be  the  man  of  the 
day.'  [G.] 

TANS'UR,  William,  who  is  variously  stated 
to  have  been  bom  at  Barnes,  Surrey,  in  1699, 
and  at  Dunchurch,  Warwickshire,  in  1700,  and 
who  was  successively  organist  at  Barnes,  Ewell, 
Leicester,  and  St.  Neots,  compiled  and  edited 
several  collections  of  psalm  tunes,  and  was  author 
of  some  theoretical  works.  The  principal  of  his 
several  publications  are  'The  Melody  of  the 
Heart,'  1737;  'A  Compleat  Melody,  or.  The 
Harmony  of  Sion,*  1735  and  1738;  'Heaven  on 
Earth,  or.  The  Beauty  of  Holiness,'  1738;  'A 
New  Musical  Grammar,*  1746;  in  which  he 
styles  himself,  '  William  Tans*ur  Musico  Theo- 
rioo ' ;  '  The  Royal  Melody  compleat,  or.  The  New 
Harmony  of  Zion,*  1754  and  1755;  *The  Royal 
Psalmodist  compleat'  (no  date);  'The  Psalm 
Singer*s  Jewel,' 1760;  'Melodia  Sacra,*  1772; 
and  'The  Elements  of  Musick  displayed,'  1772. 
He  died  at  St.  Neot's,  Oct.  7, 1 783.  He  had  a  son 
who  was  a  chorister  at  Trinity  College.  Cam<> 
bridge.  LW.H.H.] 

TAN-TA-RA.  A  word  which  occurs  in  English 
hunting  songs,  and  is  evidently  intended  to  imi- 
tate the  note  of  the  horn.  One  of  the  earliest 
instances  is  in  *  The  hunt  b  up,'  a  song  ascribed 
by  Chappell  to  Henry  VIII's  time: — 

The  horses  snort  to  be  at  the  sport. 

The  doss  are  ronning  free. 
The  woods  rejoice  at  the  merry  noise 

C^  hey  tantara  tee  ree  i 

Another  is  '  News  from  Hide  Park,'  of  Charles 
II's  time : — 

One  evening  a  little  before  it  was  dark, 
Sing  tan-ta-ra-ra-ra  tan-ti-vee,  etc. 


t  For  th«  flxtrsordlnsrr  ajiroar  which  It  created  *«e  Pnwpcr 
Merim^e'i  '  Lettres  k  une  Inconnue.'  U.  ISl-S.  Ona  of  the  jokes  wu 
'  qa'on  s'ennule  anz  r^cltatifo.  et  qu'on  m  lamtu  amx  airt.'  Even 
s  man  of  mom  like  Merlm^  ujt  that  he  '  oould  write  wmethlnff 
at  good  after  hearing  hli  rat  walk  up  and  down  over  the  keya 
of  the  piano.'  Berlloi  writes  aboat  It  In  a  ttyle  whieh  U  equally 
diserediuble  to  hli  taite  and  hb  penetration  (Gorreepondauoe  inedite. 
Not.  cUi  to  cvl). 
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But  the  word  is  as  old  as  Ennins,  who  has 
At  tuba  terribill  Bonitv  taiatantan  dixit. 

And  the  same  form  ocean  in  Grimald  (1557) 
and  Stanyhurst  (1583).  [G.] 

TANTO,  i.e,  'too  much/  as  in  Beethoven's 

String  Trio   (op.  9,  no.  i)— 'Adagio  ma  non 

tanto/  %.e.  Slow,  but  not  too  slow.    Tanto  has 

'practically  the  same  force  as  'Troppo.'  [6.] 

TANTUM  ERGO.  The  first  words  of  the 
last  two  stanzas  of  the  Hymn  'Pange  lingua 
gloriosi  Corporis  Mysterium/  written  by S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  for  the  Festival  of  Corpus  Qiristi.^ 

The  extreme  solemnity  of  the  circumstances 
under  which   'Tantum   ergo*  is  sung  in  the 

Modus  I. 


i 


TARANTELLA. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  renders  its  adaptation 
to  solemn  Music  more  than  ordinarily  impera- 
tive. It  is  used  whenever  the  Eucharist  is  carried 
in  Procession ;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Ceremony 
of  Exposition ;  and  at  the  Office  of  Benediction : 
and  never  heard  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eucharist.  Except,  of  course,  in  Processions,  it 
is  sung  kneeling. 

The  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  of  *  Tantum  ergo ' 
is  the  same  as  that  used  for  'Pange  lingua.* 
The  purest  printed  version  is  that  given  in  the 
new  Ratiabon  Office-Books;  but,  owing  to  the 
excision  of  certain  '  grace-notes,*  this  version  is, 
at  present,  lees  popular  than  that  printed  in  the 
Mechlin  VesperaL^  The  pure  version  stands 
thus— 
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The  antient  Melody  has  been  frequently  treated 
in  Polyphonic  form,  and  that  very  finely ;  but 
no  setting  will  bear  comparison  with  the  mag- 
nificent '  Pange  lingua '  in  Palestrina's  '  Hymni 
totius  anni,*  which  concludes  with  a  'Tantum 
ergo '  for  5  Voices,  in  which  the  Melody  is  as- 
Rigned,  entire,  to  tbe  First  Tenor,  while  the  re- 
maining Voices  accompany  it  with  Harmonies 
and  Points  of  Imitation.  Vittoria  has  also 
written  a  very  beautiful '  Pange  lingua/  which, 
unhappily,  treats  the  alternate  stanzas  only; 
the  first  stanza  of  'Tantum  ergo*  is  there- 
fore omitted,  though  the  music  written  for  the 
second — 'Genitori,  Geni toque' — may  very  con- 
sistently be  sung  to  it. 

The  almost  daily  use  of  'Tantum  ergo*  at 
the  Office  of  BenecUction  haa  led  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  an  immense  number  of  modem  Melodies, 
of  more  or  less  demerit.  One  of  the  best  of 
these — a  really  good  one— 4bttributed  to  Michael 
Haydn,  is  extremely  popular,  in  England,  as 
a  Hymn-Tune — 8.6.8.6.8.6 — under  the  title  of 
'Benediction.'*  Another,  said  to  be  'Gre* 
gorian,*  and  probably  really  of  Plain-Chaunt 
origin,  is  scarcely  less  popular,  under  the  title  of 
'S.  Thomas.*'  A  thini,  set  for  two  Voices  by 
V.  Novello,  is  equally  pleasing,  though  wanting 
in  solemnity.  These,  however,  are  quite  ex- 
ceptionally good  specimens.  Notwithstanding 
the  beauty  of  the  text,  and  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasions  on  which  it  is  sung,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  Hymn  has  ever  been  fitted  to  so 
much  irreverent  music  as  'Tantum  ergo.*  The 
present  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  has 
sternly  condemned  the  use  of  such  Music  in 

1  Hot  to  be  mUtaken  for  th«  Hjmn  (bettor  known  In  Knglond), 
long,  under  tbe  Mme  title,  daring  Holy  Week^'  Puige  liogus  ^oriotl 
LMiream  oertaminU.' 

s  Hjrmna  Anelent  and  Modem.  Hjipn  67,  new  ed. 

I  Ibid.,  HjmD  51.  Ibid. 


tarn     Ben-ni-am         de-we-toi. 
que    Comper  sit  Ua-da-tl-o. 


England,  and  his  remonstrance  has  not  been 
without  effect;  but  hitherto  the  reform  has 
only  been  a  partial  one. 

Of  orchestral  settings  of  'Tantum  ergo,*  the 
two  finest  are  unquestionably  those  by  Mozart — 
Nos.  142.  and  197  in  Kochers  CaUloguo— for 
4  Voices,  with  accompaniments  for  Stringed  In- 
struments, a  Trumpets,  and  Organ.  Schubert 
has  left  three ;  one,  op.  45,  and  one  in  MS.,  both 
in  C,  and  both  for  quartet,  orchestra,  and  organ ; 
and  one  in  Eb  (MS.,  i8a8).  [W.S.R.] 

TAPPERT,  WxLHKLM,  German  critic  and 
writer  on  music,  bom  Feb.  19,  1830,  at  Ober- 
Thomaswaldau  in  Silesia;  began  life  as  a  school- 
master, but  in  1856  adopted  music,  under  Dehn 
for  theory  and  Kullak  for  practice.  Since  that 
time  he  has  resided  in  Berlin,  where  he  is  well 
known  as  a  teacher  and  musical  writer,  and  an 
able  and  enthusiastic  partisan  of  Wagner.  He 
was  a  teacher  in  Tausig's  school  for  higher  PF.- 
playing.  His  'Wagner  Lexicon*  (1877)  con- 
tains a  collection  of  all  the  abuse  that  has  been 
lavished  on  that  composer  and  his  friends — a 
useless  and  even  mischievous  labour.  Much 
more  important  are  his  researches  into  ancient 
Tablatures,  on  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will 
soon  publish  something.  From  1 876  -80  he  edited 
the  'Allgemeine  Deutsche  Musikzeitung.'  He 
is  a  contributor  to  the  *  Musikalisches  Wochen- 
blatt '  and  has  published  several  pamphlets,  es- 
pecially one  on  consecutive  fifths,  *  Das  Verbot 
von  Quintenparallelen '  (1869).  [^*] 

TARANTELLA,  a  South  Italian  dance,  which 
derives  its  name  from  Taranto,  in  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Apulia.  The  music  is  in  6-8  time, 
played  at  continually  increasing  speed,  with 
irregular  alternations  of  minor  and  major.    It  is 

«  For  A  free  raedlng  of  tbe  imirare  trertlon,  see  '  Hjmoi  Ancient 
end  Modem,'  Hjmu  800.  no. '8^  new  ed. 


TARANTELLA. 

gvnerallj  danced  by  a  man  and  a  woman,  but 
•ometimes  by  two  women  alone,  who  often  play 
eastagnets  and  a  tambourine.  It  was  formerly 
rang,  bat  this  is  seldom  the  case  now.  The 
Tarantella  has  obtained  a  fictitious  interest  from 
the  idea  that  by  means  of  dancing  it  a  strange 
kind  of  insanity,  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
the  bite  of  the  Lycoea  Tarantula,  the  largest 
of  European  spiders,  could  alone  be  cured.  It 
is  certain  that  a  disease  known  as  Tarantism 
prevailed  in  South  Italy  to  an  extraordinary  ex- 
tent, during  the  15th,  i6th,  and  17th  centuries, 
if  not  later,  and  that  this  disease — ^which  seems 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  hysteria,  like  the  St. 
Vitus  dance  epidemic  in  Germany  at  an  earlier 
date-rwas  apparently  only  curable  by  means  of 
the  continued  exercise  of  dancing  the  Tarantella; 
bat  that  the  real  cause  of  the  affection  was 
the  bite  of  the  spider  is  very  improbable, 
later  experiments  having  shown  that  it  is  no 
more  poisonous  than  the  sting  of  a  wasp. 
The  first  extant  notice  of  Tarantism  is  in 
Kicoolo  Perotto's  'Cornucopia  Lingua  LatinsB* 
(p.  30  a,  ed.  1489).  During  the  i6th  century  the 
cfiidemic  was  at  its  height,  and  bands  of  musi- 
cians traversed  the  country  to  play  the  music 
which  was  the  only  healing  medicine.  The  forms 
which  the  madness  took  were  very  various: 
tome  were  seized  with  a  violent  craving  for 
water,  so  that  they  were  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  throwing  themselves  into  the  sea, 
others  were  strangely  affected  by  different  colours, 
snd  all  exhibited  the  most  extravagant  and  out* 
rageoos  contortions.  The  different  forms  which 
the  disease  assumed  were  cured  by  means  of 
diflerent  airs,  to  which  the  Tarantists — the  name 
by  which  the  patients  were  known — were  made 
to  dance  until  they  often  dropped  down  with 
exhaustion.  The  epidemic  seems  only  to  have 
raged  in  the  summer  months,  and  it  is  said  that 
those  who  had  been  once  attacked  by  it  were 
always  liable  to  a  return  of  the  disease.  Most 
of  the  songs,  both  words  and  music,  which  were 
osed  to  cure  Tarantism,  no  longer  exist,  but  the 
Jesait  Kircher,  in  his  *Magnes*  (Rome,  1641), 
book  III,  cap.  viii.,  has  preserved  a  few  speci- 
mens. He  says  that  the  Tarantellas  of  his  day 
were  mostly- rustic  extemporisations,  but  the  airs 
be  gives  (which  are  printed  in  MendeFs  Lexicon, 
ttib  voce  Tarantella)  are  written  in  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Modes,  and  with  one  exception  in  common 
time.  They  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  tripping 
melodies  of  the  modem  dance.'  Kircher's  work 
contains  an  engraving  of  the  Tarantula  in  two 
positions,  with  a  map  of  the  region  where  it  is 
found,  and  the  following  air,  entitled  *Antidotum 
Tarantolfls,'  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  Joneses 
'Maltese  Melodies'  (London,  1805)  and  in  vol.  ii. 
of  Stafford  Smith's  'Musics  Antiqua'  (i8ia), 
where  it  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Zimmermann*s 
'Florilegium.'* 

1  II  hsf  been  Mifg«Bt«d  that  tbtM  rracment*  of  malodiM— for  th«7 
•n  little  ■oro  aw  aneiaiit  Onek  tune*  tiAnded  down  tradlUonally 
laTnraato. 

«  iB  Hmnlla't  *  BalH.  Corrtotl.'  etc..  (Rome.  16M).  U  a  Tarantella  in 
ttmmott  tlaw  In  the  form  of  a  itiort  air  with  '  partite.'  or  rarlations. 
■atthcion  (Vollkoinener  KapeUroelster.  1739)  Mjt  there  la  one  In  the 
' OetefiiiiBiii  dae  Movtretlw'  for  1737. 
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For  further  information  on  this  curious  sub- 
ject we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  following 
works : — 

K.  Perotto,  *Comuoopia*  (Venice,  14m);  A.  Kircher, 
*  Magnet '(Borne,  IG41);  *Masurgia*  (Borne.  1660) ;  Her- 
mann GruDei, 'lie  Ictu  Tarantulae'  (Frankfurt,  167i)); 


Mechanical  account  of  Poisons*  (3rd  ed.,ijondon,  1746) ; 
J.  D.  TietB,*yon  den  Wirkungen  der  T6ne  auf  den  menach- 
lichen  Korper*  (in  Jnsti's  'NeuenWahrheiten,'  Leipxig, 
1745) ;  P.  J.  Buo'hox,  'L'art  de  connaitre  et  de  desisner 
le  poms  par  les  notes  de  la  musique  *  (Paris,  1806) ;  J.  F. 
KHeoker,  *Die  Tanxwuih*  (Berlin,  1892);  A.  VergaH, 
*Tarantismo'  (Naples,  183^) :  De  Benxi,  in  *Baccoglitore 
Medico'  for  1842;  C.  Engel,  'Musical  Mjths,*  vol.  ii. 
(London,  1876). 

The  Tarantella  has  been  used  by  nuinj  modem 
composers.  Auber  has  introduced  it  in  *  La 
Muette  de  Portici/  Weber  in  his  £  minor  Sonata, 
Thalberg  wrote  one  for  Piano,  and  Rossini  a  vocal 
Tarantella  '  La  Danza  *  (said  to  have  been  com- 
posed for  Lablache)  the  opening  bars  of  which 
are  here  given :— 


•^  oik  la    Inna  4  hi  met  •  »       al    ma- n  mamnia 


J  g  J  ji  J.  r  eit;  e  iij  pi 


mla    d     sal  •  tera 


l*ora    *       bel 


p«r    dans 


^ 


£^ 


g  JiJ'IJ 


a  -  ffs 


ohi  4  In  smoriMmman-elie-fJk  «!«• 


One  of  the  finest  examples  is  in  the  Finale 
to  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony,  where  it  is 
mixed  up  with  a  Saltarello  in  the  most  effective 
and  clever  manner.  Good  descriptions  of  the 
dance  will  be  found  in  Mme.  de  Stael's  'Corinne ' 
(Book  YI.  ch.  i.),  Mercier  Dupaty's  *  Lettres  sur 
ritalie'  (1797),  and  Goethe's  'Fragmente  tlber 
Italien.'  It  was  danced  on  the  stage  with  great 
success  by  Cotellini  (1783-1785)  at  the  Teatro 
dei  Fiorentini  at  Naples,  and  in  our  own  day  by 
the  late  Charles  Matthews.  [W3.S.] 

TARARE.  Opera^  in  prologue  and  5  acts 
(afterwards  3  acts);  words  by  Beaumarohais, 
music  by  Salieri.  Produced  at  the  Grand  Op^ra 
June  8,  1787.  Translated  into  Italian  (with 
many  changes  of  text  and  music)  as  *  Axur,  Re 
d'Ormus,'  for  the  betrothal  of  the  Archduke 
Franz  with  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wurtemberg 
at  Vienna,  Jan.  8,  1788.  Produced  in  English 
as  'Tarrare,  the  Tartar  Chief,'  at  the  English 
Opera  House,  London,  Aug.  15,  1825.  i,G.] 
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TABTINI,  G1D8BPFB,  famous  violinplayer  and 
composer,  was  born  at  Pirano,  a  town  in  Istria, 
April  13,  169a.  His  father,  a  Florentine  by 
birth  and  an  elected  Nobile  of  Parenzo,  intended 
him  for  the  Church,  and  sent  him  fco  the  school  of 
the  Oratorians  in  his  native  town.  Later  on  he 
attended^  ecclesiastical  school  at  Capo  d*Istria, 
and  there  received  h^  first  instruction  in  music. 
Being  entirely  averse  to  the  Church  career,  he 
went,  at  eighteen,  to  Padua,  and  matriculated  as 
a  student  of  law.  But  law  was  not  more  to  his 
taste  than  theology.  Led  by  his  highly  im  pulsive 
temperament  he  even  set  aside  his  musical  studies 
in  favour  of  the  then  foshionable  art  of  fencing. 
Li  this  he  soon  became  so  great  an  adept  as  to 
propose  seriously  to  adopt  it  as  a  profession  at 
Naples  or  Paris.  Fortunately  for  music  Tartini's 
passionate  character  involved  him  in  a  serious 
difficulty  and  caused  him  to  exchange  the 
sword  for  the  fiddlestick  and  the  pen.  He  fell  in 
love  with  a  nieoe  of  the  Archbishop  of  Padua, 
Cardinal  Comiiro,  and  was  secretly  married  to  her. 
The  immediate  consequences  of  this  hasty  step 
were  disastrous.  His  parents  withdrew  all  further 
support,  and  the  Cardinal  was  so  incensed  by 
what  he  considered  an  insult  to  his  family,  that 
Tartini  had  to  fly  from  Padua.  He  first  went 
to  Bome,  but  not  considering  himself  safe  there, 
took  refuge  in  a  monastery  at  Assisi,  of  which  a 
relative  of  his  was  an  inmate.  Here  he  remained 
for  two  years,  and  in  the  solitude  of  monastic  life 
resumed  his  musical  studies,  and  at  last  discovered 
bis  true  vocation.  The  organist  of  the  monastery, 
Padre  Boemo,  was  an  excellent  musician,and  being 
delighted  to  find  so  talented  a  scholar,  spared  no 
time  and  trouble  in  teaching  him  counterpoint  and 
composition.  As  a  violinist  he  appears  to  have 
been  his  own  teacher.  His  progress  however 
must  have  been  very  rapid,  as  we  know  that  his 
perrormances  at  the  services  of  the  monastery 
chapel  soon  became  a  well-known  attraction  to 
the  neighbourhood.  The  development  of  his  mu- 
sical genius  vi^as  not  however  the  only  fruit  of 
these  two  years:  he  underwent  a  remarkable 
change  of  character.  Influenced  by  the  peaceful 
religious  life  around  him,  he  seems  entirely  to 
have  lost  his  quarrelsome  temper,  and  acquired 
that  modesty  of  manner  and  serenity  of  mind  with 
which  he  has  been  credited  by  all  who  knew  him 
later  in  life.  His  residence  at  Assisi  came  to  a 
sudden  end  by  a  curious  accident.  One  day,  at  the 
service,  a  gust  of  wind  blew  aside  the  curtain 
behind  which  Tartini  was  playing  a  solo.  A 
Paduan,  who  happened  to  be  present,  instantly 
recognised  his  strongly-marked  features,  and 
brought  the  news  of  his  whereabouts  to  his  native 
town.  Meanwhile  the  Archbishop's  pride  had 
softened,  and  Tartini  was  allowed  to  rejoin  his 
wife.  He  went  with  her  to  Venice,  where  he 
met  Veracini,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
great  Florentine  violinist,  as  at  once  to  recognise 
the  necessity  for  fresh  studies,  in  order  to  modify 
his  own  style  and  correct  the  errors  into  which 
he,  being  almost  entirely  self-taught,  had  very 
naturally  fallen.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to 
Ancona,  leaving    even   his  wife    behind,   and 
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remained  for  some  time  in  complete  retirement. 
In  1 72 1  he  appears  to  have  returned  to  Padua, 
and  was  appointed  solo  violinist  in  the  chapel  of 
San  Antonio,  the  choir  and  orchestra  of  which 
enjoyed  a  high  mustoal  reputation.  That  hb 
reputation  must  have  been  idready  well  estab- 
lished is  proved  not  only  by  this  appointment, 
but  more  especially  by  the  &ct  that  in  1733  he 
received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  perform 
at  the  great  festivities  given  for  the  coronation 
of  Charles  VI  at  Prague.  On  this  occasion  he 
met  with  Count  Einsky,  a  rich  and  enthu- 
siastic amateur,  who  kept  afi  excellent  private 
band,  and  prevailed  on  Tartini  to  accept  the 
post  of  conductor.  This  he  retained  for  thfee 
years  and  then  returned  to  his  old  position  at 
Padua.  From  this  time  he  appears  never  again 
to  have  left  his  beloved  Padua  for  any  length  of 
time,  where  he  held  an  highly  honoured  position, 
with  an  income  sufficient  for  his  modest  require- 
ments. An  invitation  to  visit  England,  under 
most  brilliant  conditions  (£3000),  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Middlesex,  he  is  reported  to 
have  declined  by  stating  '  that,  although  not  rich, 
he  had  sufficient,  and  did  not  wish  for  more.'  His 
salary  at  San  Antonio*s  was  400  ducats,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  fees  from  his  numerous  pupils 
and  the  produce  of  his  compositions.  Bumey, 
who  visited  Padua  a  few  months  after  his  death, 
gives  a  few  interesting  details.  But  when  he 
writes,  *  He  married  a  wife  of  the  Xantippe  sort, 
and  his  patience  upon  the  most  trying  occasiSns 
was  always  truly  Socratic,'  we  need  not  attach 
too  much  weight  to  such  a  statement.  Great 
artists  are  frequently  but  indifferent  managers, 
and,  in  their  honest  endeavours  to  restore  the 
balance,  their  wives  have  often  most  undeserv- 
edly gained  unpleasant  reputations.  Bumey 
continues,  'He  had  no  other  children  than 
his  scholars,  of  whom  his  care  was  constantly 
paternal.  Nardini,  his  first  and  favourite  pupil, 
came  from  Leghorn  to  see  him  in  his  sickness 
and  attend  him  in  his  last  moments  with  true 
filial  affection  and  tenderness.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  played  but  little,  except  at  the 
church  of  S.  Antony  of  Padua,  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself  so  early  as  the  year  1733,  where 
his  attendance  was  only  required  on  great  festivals, 
but  BO  strong  was  his  seal  for  the  service  of  his 
patron-saint,  that  he  seldom  let  a  week  pass  with- 
out reealing  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  palsied 
nerves?  He  died  Feb.  16,  1770,  was  buried  in 
the  churoh  of  S.  Catherine,  a  solemn  requiem 
being  held  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio.  At  a 
later  period  his  statue  was  erected  in  the  Prato 
della  Valle,  a  public  walk  at  Padua,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen  among  the  statues  of  Uie  most  emi- 
nent men  connected  with  that  famous  university. 
Tartini's  fame  rests  on  threefold  ground.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  all  time,  an 
eminent  composer,  and  a  scientific  writer  on  musi* 
cal  physics.  To  gain  an  idea  of  his  style  of 
playing  we  must  turn  to  the  testimony  of  his 
contemporaries.  They  all  agree  in  crediting  him 
with  those  qualities  which  xnake  a  great  player : 
a  fine  tone,  unlimited  command  of  fingerboard 
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r,  enabling  him 

is*  withcompletflSBie;  perfect  in toimtion 
ii  double-stopa,  nnd  %  moat  bntliast  flh^ke  &tid 
dmble-sluke,  which  he  ciscu  tad  squall;  well  with 
■11  Gngen.  Th&t  the  eoTDpoaer  of  the  ■  THllo  del 
Diavolo,'  and  inuiy  other  fine  and  nobla  piecea, 
enlil  sot  bave  played  but  with  the  deepeat  fealing 
•ad  moat  oaaiDmmate  tute.  it  ia  almoat  lupar- 
flBoua  to  la;.  Indeed  we  have  his  own  tEatimony, 
rbta  Cajnpagnoli  in  bia  VioUa-Scbool  reporti 
him  aa  having  remarked  upon  a  brilliant  virtuoto: 
"Aat  ia  beautiful!  That  ii  difficult  r  but  here 
(pointiDg  to  the  heart)  he  baa  aftid  nothing  to  ma.' 
At  the  aame  time  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
QOAKZ  (aaediat  article),  who  heard  him  at  Prague, 
and  who  oerUinly  waa  no  mean  authoritj,  while 
gnnting  hia  emineuca  na  a  plajer  generally, 
adda :  '  hia  tnanner  waa  oold.  big  taata  wanting 
in  nobleaae  and  in  the  true  ityle  of  tinging.' 
Whatever  the  reaaon  of  thia  attange  criticism 
may  have  been,  to  onr  mind  it  abnda  condemned 
by  the  deeply  emotional  and  pathetlo  character 
((Tartiiii'a  oompoutiooi,  and  the  want  of  taste 
n  preanme  to  have  been  on  the  aide  of  the 
oitiermtherthanof  the  artiat.  Quani  iklaoatatea, 
.a  fond  of  playing  in  extreme  pfliitioaa, 
nt  which  ia  difficult  to  underatand, 
9  in  hia  worka  we  very  rarely  find  him 
'  [ig  the  compan  of  the  third  position.  But 
tfit  la  to  be  nndentood  that  Tnrtini.  in  order  to 
lontinne  the  aame  miiaicat  phraae  on  the  unia 
Mring.  frequently  usad  the  higher  poaitiona  for 
|inaaj[in  which,  na  far  aa  the  mere  mechanical 
pndnction  of  the  aoanda  waa  concerned,  he  might 
baTB  piayad  in  lower  onea,  Qunnz's  criticiim 
would  imply  that  Tartini  naed  one  of  the  moat 
imporrtant  and  effective  means  for  good  muaical 
phraaisg  and  cantabile  playing,  in  doing  which  he 
waa  anticipating  the  method  by  which  the  great 
maaten  ol  the  Faria  School,  and  above  all  Spohr. 
neoeedad  in  making  the  violin  the  'aingine 
iBatnment'  par exoellenoa.  That  Tnrtini  should 
trer  have  condeaceuded  to  aatoniah  hia  audiencss 
by  tiis  eieoulion  of  mechanioal  tricka  after  the 
[tibion  of  a  Locatilli  (aee  that  article),  appeara, 
from  the  chancter  of  all  hia  known  oompoeitions, 
minall*  fanpoanble.  Both  a*  player  and  com- 
poaer  he  was  the  true  aucceaaor  of  Corelli,  rn- 
prtaendng  in  both  reapecta  the  next  atep  in  the 
development  of  the  art.  But  there  i»  an  undeni- 
able difTereoDe  of  oharaoter  and  talent  between 
ttw  two  groat  mnaten.  They  are  striking  in- 
atancea  of  the  two  main  tjpea  of  the  Italian 
artist,  whiohoan  be  dislingui^ed  from  the  old»t 
timea  down  to  our  daya.  The  one,  to  which 
Corelli  belonga,  giftfd  wiih  an  unerring  aanae  of 
artistic  propriety  and  technical  perfection,  the 
■Inngest  feeling  for  beauty  of  form  and  soond— 
with  patbra,  dignity  ami  gracerulneas  their  chief 
msna  of  eiprewion ;  the  other,  of  which  Tartini 
was  a  repraaentative.  while  sharing  all  the 
gr^  qnalitica  of  the  former,  adds  to  them  that 
HiatbMii  fir«  of  paisionBte  emotion  which  cartiea 
oncTthing  befor«  it.  In  ttehniqut  Tartini  re- 
imaenta  a  ooDaiderable  progras  upon  CorelU  by 
his  introdactloo  ot  a  great  variwj  ot  bowing. 
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which  again  was  only  pradble  hy  the  nae  of  a 

longer  and  elastic  bow.  [See  Bow;  andToDliTl.} 
His  work,  'Arte  dell'  Aroo,'  'L'art  de  I'archet 
— a  set  of  studies  in  the  form  of  50  Variations  * 
gives  a  good  idea  not  only  of  hia  manner  of 
bowing,  but  alao  of  hia  lefb-band  technique.  Id 
respect  of  the  latter  the  advance  upon  Corelli  is 
atill  more  striking.  Double  atopa  of  all  kinds, 
shakes,  and  double  aliakea  are  of  frequMit  oc- 
currence. We  remember  how  C0RU.LI  (see  that 
article)  was  puszled  by  the  difficulty  of  a  pnsange 
in  an  overture  of  Handera.  That  could  oertwnly 
not  have  happened  with  Tartini.  In  some  of  his 
worka  there  are  passages  which,  even  to  the 
highly  developed  technique  of  the  present  day 
afford  no  inonnaiderable  difficulty.  We  will 
mentioh  only  the  famoua  shakepaaaage  in  the 
•  Trillo/  But  at  the  same  time  ha  shows  hia 
appreciation  of  purity  of  style  by  the  absence  of 
mere  sbow-dtfflcultiea,  which  ha  certainly  was 
quite  capable  of  executing. 

How  great  he  was  as  a  teacher  is  proved  by 
the  large  number  of  eioellent  pujula  he  formed. 
The  moet  eminent  are  Nardini,  Bini,  Manfredi, 
Ferrari,  Graun,  and  Lnbouaeaye.  Scone  of  Uiese 
have  borne  most  enthusiastic  testimony  to  his 
rare  merits  and  powers  aa  a  teacher,  to  his  un- 
remitting zeal  and  peraonal  devotion  to  hia 
scholars,  many  of  whom  were  linked  to  him  by 
bonds  of  intimate  friendship  to  hia  life's  end.  Of 
the  pre-eminently  methodical  and  ti^stematic  style 
of  hia  teaching,  we  gain  on  idea  from  a  most 
interesting  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  his  pupil 
Maddalena  Lombariiini-Sinnen,  and  ftxim  hia 
pamphlet  -Trattato  delle  appogiature.'  [See 
VioLiK-PLATiso.]  The  following  characteriatic 
head  ia  reproduced  fr6m  a  drawing  in  poaseesion 
of  Julian  Maraholl,  Eaq. 


As  B  oomposer,  not  less  than  aa  a  player,  he 
standson  theshouldeiBof  the  greatest  of  bis  pre- 
deoBBors,  GorelU.  He  on  the  whole  adopts  the 
concise  and  logical  forma  of  that  great  mauler  and 
ofVlVALDlCseethalarticle);  but  inhis  handathe 
forma  appear  leaa  rigid,  and  gain  ampler  and 
freer  proportiona ;  the  melodies  are  broader,  the 
phrases  more  fully  developed:  tbeharmonieaand 
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modulatioiui  richer  and  more  varied.  Still  more 
striking  is  the  progress  if  we  look  at  Tartini^s 
subject-matter,  at  the  character  of  his  ideas, 
and  the  spirit  of  their  treatment.  Not  content 
with  the  noble  but  somewhat  conventional  pathos 
of  the  slow  movements  of  the  older  school,  their 
well-written  but  often  rather  dry  fugues  and 
fugatos  and  traditional  dance-rhythms,  he  intro- 
duces in  his  slow  movements  a  new  element  of 
emotion  and  passion;  most  of  his  quick  move- 
ments  are  highly  chantcteristic,  and  even  in  their 
'  passages '  have  nothing  dry  and  formal,  but  are 
full  of  spirit  and  fire.  In  addition  to  all  this  we 
not  rarely  meet  with  an  element  of  tender  dreamy 
melancholy  and  of  vivid  imagination  which  now 
and  then  grows  into  the  fantastic  or  romantic. 
His  works  bear  not  so  much  the  stamp  of  bis  time 
as  that  of  his  own  peculiar  individuality ;  and  in 
this  lespect  he  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  proto- 
type of  the  most  individual  of  all  violinists, 
Paganini.  What  we  know  from  one  of  his 
pupils  about  his  peculiar  habits  in  composing, 
throws  a  significant  light  on  the  more  peculiarly 
intellectual  bent  of  his  musical  talent.  Before 
sitting  down  to  a  new  composition,  he  would 
read  a  sonnet  of  Petrarch;  under  the  notes  of 
his  violin-parts  he  would  write  the  words  of  a 
fifcvourite  poem,  and  to  single  movements  of  his 
sonatas  he  would  often  give  mottoe,  such  as 
'  Ombra  cara  *  or  '  Volgete  il  riso  in  pianto  o  mie 
pupille.'  The  most  striking  illustration  of  this 
peculiar  side  of  his  artistic  character  is  given  in 
his  famous  sonata  *  II  Trillo  del  Diavolo.'  Ac- 
cording to  Lalande  ('  Voyage  d*un  Francais  en 
Italic  1765  et  66/  torn.  8)  Tartini  himself  used 
to  relate  the  circumstances  under  which  he  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  this  singularly  fine  piece,  in 
the  following  manner:  '  One  night  I  dreamt  that 
I  had  made  a  bargain  with  the  devil  for  my  souL 
Everything  went  at  my  command, — ^my  novel 
servant  anticipated  every  one  of  my  wishes.  Then 
the  idea  struck  me  to  hand  him  my  fiddle  and  to 
see  what  he  could  do  with  it.  But  how  great 
was  my  astonishment  when  I  heard  him  play 
with  consummate  skill  a  sonata  of  such  exquisite 
beauty  as  surpassed  the  boldest  flight  of  my 
imagination.  I  felt  enraptured,  transported,  en- 
chanted; my  breath  was  taken  away;  and  I 
awoke.  Seizing  my  violin  I  tried  to  retain  the 
sounds  I  had  heard.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The 
piece  I  then  composed,  the  DeviPs  Sonata, 
although  the  best  I  ever  wrote,  how  tar  below  the 
one  I  had  heard  in  my  dream  I' 

The  number  of  his  compositions  is  enormous. 
F^tis  enumerates  over  50  Sonatas  with  bass,  18 
Concertos  with  accompaniment  of  stringed  orches- 
tra, and  a  Trio  for  a  violins  and  bass,  all  which 
were  published  in  various  editions  at  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  Amsterdam.  In  addition  to  these  a 
'large  number  of  works  exist  in  MS.  Gerber 
speaks  of  over  200  violin  concertos,  F^tis  of  48 
unpublished  sonatas  and  127  concertos.  He  also 
composed  a  Miserere,  which  was  performed  during 
Holy  Week  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  year  1 768 ; 
but  according  to  F^tis  this  was  a  work  of  little 
importance  and  has  never  been  performed  again. 
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It  remains  to  speak  of  Tartini's  writings  on 
the  theoiy  of  music.  During  his  stay  at  Anoona, 
probably  in  1 716,  he  discovered  the  fact  that,  in 
sounding  double  stops,  a  third  or  combination- 
sound  was  produced.  He  was  not  content  to 
utilise  this  observation  by  making  the  appear- 
ance of  this  third  note  a  criterion  of  the  perfect 
intonation  of  double  stops  (which  do  not  produce 
it  at  all  unless  taken  with  the  most  absolute 
correctness),  but  he  tried  to  solve  the  scientific 
problem  underlying  the  phenomenon.  In  the 
then  undeveloped  state  of  acoustics  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  succeed.  It  is  also  highly 
probable  that  his  knowledge  of  mathematics 
was  insufficient  for  the  task.  At  any  rate  he 
wrote  and  published  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
theory  of  musical  science  generally,  and  on  the 
phenomenon  of  a  third  sound  in  particular,  un- 
der the  title  'Trattato  di  Musica  seoondo  la 
vera  sdenxa  dell'  Armenia*  (Padua,  1754).  His 
theories  were  attacked  in  a  number  of  pamph- 
lets, amongst  them  one  by  J.  J.  Rousseau. 
In  1767  he  published  a  second  book,  'Dei  prin- 
cipii  dell'  Armonia  Musicale  oontenuta  nel 
diatonioo  genere,'  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
he  wrote  a  third  one  on  the  mathematics  of  music, 
*  Delle  ragioni  e  delle  proporzioni,'  which  bow- 
ever  has  never  been  published  and  appears  to  be 
lost.  The  absolute  value  of  Tartini*s  theoretioal 
writings  is  probably  not  great,  but  there  remains 
the  fact,  that  he  was  the  discoverer  of  an  interest- 
ing acoustical  phenomenon  which  only  the  ad- 
vanced scientific  knowledge  of  our  days  haa 
been  able  to  explain  (Helmholtx) — a  fact  which, 
coupled  with  lus  serious  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem,  speaks  much  for  his  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  versatility  of  mind. 

Finally  he  wrote,  under  the  title '  Trattato  delle 
appogiature  si  ascendenti  che  discendenti  per  11 
violino,*  etc.,  a  little  work  on  the  execution  and 
employment  of  the  various  kinds  of  shakes,  mor- 
dents, cadenzas,  etc.  As  giving  an  authentic 
explanation  and  direction  for  the  execution  of 
these  ornaments  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
classical  Italian  school,  this  work  is  most  interest- 
ing. It  appears  that  it  has  never  been  published 
in  Italian,  but  a  French  translation  exists,  under 
the  title  'Traits  des  agr^mens  de  la  Musique, 
compost  par  le  cfl^bre  Giuzeppe  Tartini  k  Padoue, 
et  traduit  par  le  Sigr.  P.  Denis.  A  Paris  cbez 
M.  de  la  Chevardier.' *  [P.I>] 

TASKIN,  Pascal,  celebrated  instrument- 
maker,  and  head  of  a  family  of  musicians,  bom 
1 723,  at  Theux  in  the  province  of  Li^e,  migrated 
early  to  Paris,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Etienne 
Blanchet,  the  best  French  clavecin-maker  of  the 
period.  Suoceeding  eventually  to  the  business, 
he  improved  the  tone  of  his  spinets  and  harpsi- 
chords, by  substituting  slips  of  leather  for  the 
crowquills  then  in  use  in  the  jacks  (i  768).  [See 
vol.  ii.  p.  ^7  a.]  In  1773  Louis  XV.  offered  him 
the  post  of  Keeper  of  the  Musical  Instruments 
and  the  Chapel  Royal,  vacant  by  the  death  of 

1  Tba  wrltar  of  thb  artloto  hM'  to  acknowledge  hU  obllcation* 
for  mDch  valuable  iDforaiatioii  oonUlDed  la  Wailelewikjr't  book. '  Die 
Viollne  ttDd  Uure  Metotar.' 
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Cfaiqaelier,  but  the  life  at  VersaiUes  would  not 
liave  suited  the  inventor,  who  wished  to  be  at 
liberty  to  continue  his  experiments,  and  he 
contrived  to  get  his  nephew  and  pupil,  Pascal 
Joseph,  appointed  in  his  stead.  Having  thus 
succeeded  in  preserving  his  independence  with- 
out forfeiting  the  royid  favour,  he  was  shortly 
after  elected  an  acting  member  of  the  corporation 
of  musical  instrument-makers  (1775).  He  was 
brought  more  before  the  public  by  a  piano  made 
for  Uie  Princess  Yictoire  in  the  ^pe  of  our 
present  *  grands/  the  first  of  the  kind  made  in 
France.  Other  inventions  were  for  using  a  single 
string  doubled  round  the  pin  in  his  two-stringed 

EQOB,  working  the  pedal  by  the  foot  instead  of 
the  knee,  and  the  *  Armandine*  (1789)  called 
sr  Mile.  Armand,  a  pupil  of  his  niece,  who  be- 
came an  excellent  singer  at  the  Op^ra  and  the 
Op^ra  Gomique.  This  fine  instrument,  now  in 
the  museum  of  the  Paris  €k>nservatoire,  is  like 
a  grand  piano  without  a  keyboard,  and  with  gut- 
strings,  and  is  therefore  a  cross  between  the  harp 
and  the  psaltery.  Other  specimens  of  his  manu- 
fiictnre  are  the  harpsichoid  with  two  keyboards 
made  for  Marie  Antoinette  and  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  Petit  Trianon,  the  pretty  instrument  in 
tlie  possession  of  the  distinguished  pianist  Mile. 
Josephine  Martin,  and  those  in  the  Conserva- 
toire, and  the  Mus^e  des  Arts  d^oratifii  in  Paris. 
Pascal  Tadun  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  9,  1795.  His 
nephew, 

Paboal  Jobkph,^  bom  Nov.  20,  1750,  at 
Theax,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  5, 1829,  Keeper  of  the 
King's  Instruments  and  the  Chapel  Royal,  from 
1772  to  the  Revolution,  was  his  best  pupil  and 
asststant.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Blanchet, 
and  was  thus  brought  into  close  connection  with 
the  Couperin  fiunily.  Of  his  two  sons  and  two 
danghters,  all  musicians,  the  only  one  calling  for 
serrate  mention  here  is  the  second  son, 

UKVRi  JosKPH,  bom  at  Versailles,  Aug.  24, 
1779,  ^>®^  ^  Paris,  May  4,  1852,  learned  music 
as  a  diild  from  his  mother,  and  so  charmed  the 
Court  by  his  singing  and  playing,  that  Louis  XYI 
made  him  a  page  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Later 
he  studied  music  and  composition  with  his  aunt, 
Mme.  Couperin,  a  talented  organist,  and  early 
made  his  mark  as  a  teacher,  vutuoso,  and  com- 
poser. Three  operas  were  neither  performed  nor 
engraved,  but  other  of  his  compositions  were 
published,  vix.  trios  for  PF.,  violin,  and  cello ;  a 
caprice  for  PF.  and  violin ;  a  concerto  for  PF. 
and  orchestra;  solo-pieces  for  PF.,  and  songs. 
A  quantity  of  Masonic  songs  remained  in  MS. 
Like  his  fiither  he  bad  four  sons ;  none  of  them 
became  muricians,  but  his  grandson  Alexandbb 
seems  to  have  inherited  his  talent.  This  young 
singer  (bora  in  Paris,  March  8,  1853)  is  a 
thorough  musician,  has  already  created  several 
important  parts,  and  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  best  artists  at  the  Opera  Comique  (1883). 

The  writer  of  this  article,  having  had  access  to 
fiunily  papers,  has  been  able  to  correct  the  errors 
of  previous  biographers.  [6.C.] 

1  F<Mtt  eonfuMS  Um  naclt  and  ocpliew. 


.  TASTO  SOLO.  Ta9to  (Fr.  touche)  means  the 
part  in  an  instrument  which  is  touched  to  pro- 
duce the  note ;  in  a  keyed  instrument,  therefore, 
the  key. ,  *  Tasto  solo,*  the  key  alone,  is  in  old 
music  written  over  those  portions  of  tJie  bass  or 
continuo  part  in  which  the  mere  notes  were  to 
be  played  by  the  accompanyist,  without  the  chords 
or  harmonies  founded  on  Uiem.  [G.] 

TATTOO*  {Rappel:  Zapfenstreich),  the  signal 
in  the  British  army  by  which  soldiers  are  brought 
to  their  quarters  at  night.  The  infantry  signal 
begins  at  20  minutes  before  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  men  to  be  in  barrm^ks,  by  the  bugles  in 
the  barrack-yard  sounding  the  '  First  Post '  or 
'  Setting  of  the  Watch.*  This  is  a  long  passage 
of  29  bars,  beginning  as  follows — 


i 


Br 


X 


f 


^=^=4 


J_J3J 


^^ 


etc. 


f^f  [> 


^m 


and  ending  with  this  impressive  phrase  : — 

/9\  /t^ 


^'tr'd-v'2-'f^^s^'i:'i- 


i 


This  is  succeeded  by  the  '  Rolls,'*  consisting  of 
three  strokes  by  the  big  drum,  each  stroke  fol- 
lowed by  a  roll  on  the  side-drums : — 


P^ 


f 


?ci= 


r^ 


¥=^ 


i 


The  drums  and  fifes  then  march  up  and  down 
the  barrack-yard  playing  a  succession  of  Quick 
marches  at  choice,  till  the  hour  is  reached. 
Then  'God  save  the  Queen '  is  played,  and  the 
Tattoo  concludes  by  the  '  Second  Post '  or  '  Last 
Post,*  which  begins  as  follows — 


i^  V'^'7'^'V^^ 


■Ujj.Jj^Jj] 


HTT^T^iijLr^^ 


and  ends  like  the  'First  Post/  The  other 
branches  of  the  service  have  their  tattoos,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  quote. 

1  Th«  word  b  derired  by  Johnson  from  the  French  tapotta  Imh  ; 
And  iU  original  form  teemi  to  btre  been  '  up-to'  (we  Count  Muw- 
fleld's  '  Direction!  of  Warre/  1694).  aa  If  It  were  the  signal  for  the 
tap-roomi  or  ban  of  the  canteen  to  put-to  or  close.  Ourlonsly 
enough,  however.  'Up'  seems  to  be  an  acknowledged  term  for 
the  drum— 'Up  of  drum.'  Tapottr  U  probably  allied  to  the 
German  Majtf0n.  the  Up  of  a  cask,  and  tapfemtretA,  the  German 
term  for  Uttoo ;  this  also  may  mean  the  striking  or  drlTlng  home 
of  the  taps  of  the  beer-barrels.  The  prorerbial  exprelslon  '  the  deTll** 
tattoo*— meaning  the  noise  made  by  a  person  absorbed  in  thought 
dramming  with  foot  or  fingers,  seems  to  show  that  the  drum  and  not 
the  trumpet  was  the  original  instrument  for  sounding  the  tattoo. 

*  Wot  details  see  Potter's  '  Instructions  for  the  Bide  Drum. 
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Since  the  time  of  Wallenstein  the  Zapfen- 
streioh  in  Germany  haa  had  a  wider  meaning, 
and  is  a  sort  of  short  spirited  march  played  not 
only  by  dmms  and  fifes  or  trampets  but  by  the 
whole  band  of  the  regiment.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  Beethoven  nses  the  word  in  a  letter  to 
Peters  (1823  T)  : — '  There  left  here  last  Saturday 
^ree  airs,  six  baffatelles,  and  a  tattoo,  instead 
of  a  march . . .  and  to-day  I  send  the  two  tattoos 
that  were  still  wanting  . . .  the  latter  will  do  for 
marches.'    [See  Zapfknstbbioh.]  [G.] 

TAX7BERT,  Kabl  Gottfrixd  Wilhelm,  one 
of  those  sound  and  cultivated  artists  who 
contribute  so  much  to  the  solid  musical  repu* 
tation  of  Germany.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
musician,  and  was  bom  at  Berlin  March  23, 
181 1.  Though  not  actually  brought  up  widi 
Mendelssohn  he  trod  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
same  steps,  learned  the  piano  firom  Ludwig 
Berger,  and  composition  from  Klein,  and  went 
through  his  course  at  the  Berlin  University 
1827-30.  He  first  appeared  as  a  PF.  player; 
in  1 83 1  was  made  accompanyist  to  the  Court 
concerts,  and  from  that  time  bis  rise  was  steady. 
In  1834  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  in  1841  became  music-director  of  the 
Royal  Opera,  and  in  1845  Court  Kapellmeister — 
a  position  which  he  held  till  his  retirement  from 
the  Opera  in  1869  with  the  title  of  Oberiiapell- 
meister.  Since  that  time  he  has  conducted  the 
roval  orchestra  at  the  Court  concerts  and 
soirees,  in  which  he  has  distinguished  himself 
as  much  by  very  admirable  performances  as  by 
the  rigid  conservatism  which  has  governed  the 
programmes.  In  1875  he  was  chosen  member 
of  council  of  the  musical  section  of  the  Academy. 
Among  his  first  compositions  were  various  small 
instrumental  pieces,  and  especially  sets  of  songs. 
The  songs  attracted  the  notice  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  not  only  drew  from  him  very  warm  praise 
and  anticipation  of  future  success  (see  the  letter 
to  Devrient,  July  15,  1831),  but  led  to  a  corre- 
spondence, including  Mendelssohn's  long  letter 
of  Aug.  27,  1 83 1.  In  these  letters  Mendelssohn 
seems  to  have  put  his  finger  on  the  want  of 
strength  and  spirit  which,  with  all  his  real 
musicianlike  qualities,  his  refined  taste  and 
immense  industry,  has  prevented  Taubert  from 
writing  anything  that  will  be  remembered. 

The  list  of  his  published  works  Is  an  enormous 
one : — 3  Psalms  and  a  Vater  unser ;  7  Operas,  of 
which  the  last,  'Macbeth,'  was  produced  Nov. 
i6>  1^57  >  Incidental  music  to  8  dramas,  in- 
cluding 'The  Tempest'  (Nov.  28, 1855) ;  4  Can- 
tatas; 294  Solo-songs,  in  52  nos.,  besides  Duets 
and  Part-songs;  3  Symphonies  and  a  Festival- 
overture  for  full  orchestra ;  a  Trios  for  PF.  and 
strings;  3  String- quartets;  6  Sonatas  for  PF. 
and  violin ;  6  Sonatas  for  PF.  solo ;  and  a  host 
of  smaller  pieces.  The  complete  catalogue,  with 
full  details  of  Taubert*s  career,  will  be  found  in 
Ledebur*s '  Tonkfinstler-Lexicon  Berlins.' 
In  this  country  Taubert  is  almost  unknown.  [G.] 

TAUDOU,  AiTFOiNE,  composer  of  the  modem 
French  school,   bom  at  Perpignan,   Aug.   24, 


TAUSIG. 


1846,  eariy  evinced  such  aptitude  for  music 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  and  entered  at  the 
vatoire,  where  he  carried  off  successively  the 
prises  for  solfeggio,  violin  (1866),  harmony  ( 
fugue  (68),  and  finally,  aftisr  two  years'  stud  _ 
composition  with  Reber,  the  Grand  Prix  de  B^  .^ 
(69).  The  subject  of  the  cantata  was '  France^  ^ 
da  Rimini,*  and  the  priae  score  was  distingnislij^ 
for  purity  and  elegance.  ^ 

So  far,  no  work  of  M.  Taudou's  has  been  p.^^, 
duced  on  the  stage,  but  bis  chamber^monc  av- 
orchestral  pieces  have  been  well  received.  Tb 
include  a  trio  for  flute,  alto,  and  cello ;  anoi 
for  PF.,  violin,  and  cello;  a  violin-concerto  pla; 
at  the  Soci^t^  des  Conoerts  du  Conservatoire,! 
which  M.  Taudou  is  one  of  the  best  violini 
a  string-quartet  in  B  ndnor,  often  heard  in  P 
and  for  orchestra  a  *  Marehe-Ballet,*  -a 
d'automne,'  and  a  '  Marche-Noctume.*  He 
published  songs  and  pieces  for  PF.,  but  a  can 
written  for  the  inauguration  of  a  statue  to  A 
(1879)  at  Perpignan,  is  still  in  MS.  In  Janu  _ 
1883  he  was  chosen  professor  of  harmony  a^ 
accompaniment  at  the  Conservatoire.         [G.^ 

TAUSCH,  Julius,  bom  April  15,  1827,  f 
Dessau,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  F.  Schneidf^  ^ 
In  1844  he  entered  the  Conservatorium  of  1  s 
zig,  then  in  the  second  year  of  its  existt 
and  on  leaving  that  in  1846  settled  at  Dfisseldv  > 
Here  he  gradually  advanced ;  on  Julius  Rietsl^ 
departure  in  1847  taking  the  direction  of  thP 
artists*  Liedertafel,  and  succeeding  Schumanf 
as  conductor  of  the  Musical  Society,  temporarily 
in  1853,  and  permanently  in  1855.  He  wm 
associated  in  the  direction  of  the  Lower  Rhini 
Festivals  of  1863,  1866  (with  0.  Goldschmidt); 
1869,  1872,  and  1875.  In  the  winter  of  187! 
he  conducted  the  orchestral  concerts  at  the 
Glasgow  Festival. 

Tausch  has  published  a  Fest-overture,  musie 
to  Twelfth  Night,  various  pieces  for  voices  and 
orchestra,  songs,  and  pianoforte  pieces,  solo  aod 
accompanied.  His  last  publication  is  op.  17.  [G.] 

TAUSIG,  Carl  (1841-1871),  'the  infiUHbleb 
with  his  fingers  of  steel,'  as  Liszt  described  him, 
was,  after  Liszt,  the  most  remari^able  pianist  oj 
his  time.  His  manner  of  playing  at  its  best 
was  grand,  impulsive,  and  impassioned,  yet  with* 
out  a  trace  of  eccentricity.  His  tone  was  superb, 
his  touch  exquisite,  and  his  manipulative  dex* 
terity  and  powers  of  endurance  such  as  to  astonish 
even  experts.  He  mnde  a  point  of  executinfl 
his  fours  de  S^ce  with  perfect  composure,  and 
took  pains  to  hide  every  trace  of  physical  effort 
His  i^pertoire  was  varied  and  extensive,  and  h< 
was  ready  to  play  by  heart  any  representative 
piece  by  any  oomposer  of  importance  from  Scar 
latti  to  Liszt.  A  virtuoso  "par  exedUnee,  he  wai 
also  an  accompUshed  musician,  familiar  witl 
scores  old  and  new,  a  master  of  instrumentation 
a  clever  composer  and  arranger. 

Carl  Tausig  was  bom  at  Warsaw,  Nov.  4, 
1841,  and  was  first  taught  by  his  father,  Aloyi 
Tausig,  a  professional  pianist  of  good  repute 
When  Carl  was  fourteen,  his  father  took  him  tc 
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who  'vras  then  at  Weimar,  BtiiTOxmded  by 
remarkAble  set  of  young  musicians.  It  will 
to  mention  tbe  names  of  Bttlow,  Bronsart, 
dworth,  Pruckner,  Cornelius,  Joseph  Joachim 
eister),  Joachim  Raff  (Liszt*s  amanu- 
)  to  giTe  an  idea  of  the  state  of  musical 
in  the  little  Thuringian  town.    During 
interval  firom  1 850-1 858  Weimar  was  the 
litre  of  the  *  music  of  the  future/    Liszt,  aa 
rpellmeister  in  chief,  with  a  small  staff  of  singers 
r^'**!^'?  A  tolerable  orchestra,  had  brought  out  *  Tann- 
r  '  and  '  Lohengrin,'  Berlioz  s  '  Benvenuto 
i,*  Schubert's  'Alfonso  and  Estrella,'  etc. 
composing  his  *  Formes  symphoniquea,' 
n^  his  pianoforte  works,  writing  essays  and 
lea  for  musical  papers.  Once  a  week  or  oftener 
pianists  met  at  the  Alte  Bturg,  Liszt's  re- 
~ce,  and  there  was  an  afternoon's  '  lesson ' 
of  course).    Whoever  had  anything  ready 
lay,  played  it,  and  Liszt  found  fault  or  en- 
ed  as  the  case  might  be,  and  finally  played 
f.  Peter  Cornelius  used  to  relate  how  Liszt 
his  friends  were  taken  aback  when  young 
mg  first  sat  down  to  play.    *A  very  devil  of 
183  ^^  /ellow,'  said  Cornelius,  *  he  dashed  into  Chopin's 
Deidf^  I    Polonaise,  and  knocked  us  clean  over  with 
of  1      I     ictaves.'    From  that  day  Tausig  was  Liszt's 
isU.         _iUrite.     He  worked  hard,  not  only  at  piano- 
e  playing,  but  at  counterpoint,  composition, 
instrumentation.  In  1858  he  made  his  <UbtU 
public  at  an  orchestnil  concert  conducted  by 
at  Berlin.    Opinions  were  divided.    It 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  his  technical 
were  phenomenal,  but  sober-minded  people 
;ed  of  noise  and  rant,  and  even  those  of  more 
alflive  temperament  who  might  have  been 
y  to  sympathise  with  his  '  Lisztian  eocen- 
ties,'  thought  he  would  play  better  when  his 
iod  of  'storm  and  stress   was  over.    In  1859 
60  he  gave  concerts  in  various  German 
making  Dresden  his  head-quarters.    In 
1862  he  went  to  reside  at  Vienna,  when,  in 
fnitation  of   Btilow's  exertions  in    Berlin,   he 
gave  orchestral  concerts  with  very  *  advanced '  pro- 
grammes. These  concerts  were  but  partially  sue- 
eessful  in  an  artistic  sense,  whilst  pecuniarily  they 
were  failures.    After  this,  for  some  years,  little 
was  heard  of  Tausig.     He  changed  his  abode 
frequently,  but  on  tbe  whole  led  the  quiet  life  of 
a  student.    The  '  storm  and  stress '  was  fairly  at 
ao  end  when  he  married  and  settled  in  Berlin, 
1865.  Opinions  were  now  lAianimous.  Tausig  was 
hailed  as  a  master  of  the  first  order.    He  had 
attained  self-possession,  breadth  and  dignity  of 
ityle,  whilst  nis  technique  was  as  '  infallible  '  as 
ever.   At  Berlin  he  opened  a  school,  '  Schule  des 
hdheren  Clavierspiels,  and  at  intervals  gave  piano- 
forte recitals,  of  which  his  'Chopin  recitals  were 
the  most  successful.    He  played  at  the  principal 
German  concert-institutions,  and  made  the  round 
of  the  Russian  towns.  He  died  of  typhoid  fever,  at 
Leipsig,  July  17,  1 87 1. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Tausig  published  an 
Opus  T,~«  Deux  Etudes  de  Concert'  With  this 
he  meant  to  cancel  various  compositions  of  pre- 
vious date,  some  of  which  he  was  sorry  to  see  in 
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the  market.  Amongst  these  latter  are  a  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  'Das  Qeisterschiff,  Sym- 
phonische  Ballade  nach  einem  Gedicht  von 
Strach  wits,  op.  i ,'  originally  written  for  orchestra ; 
and  'Reminiscences  de  Halka,  Fantaisie  de 
concert.'  A  pianoforte  concerto,  which  contains 
a  Polonaise,  and  which,  aceording  to  Felix  Drae- 
seke  was  originally  called  a  Pbantasie,  several 
'Po^mes  symphoniques,'  etc.,  remain  in  manu- 
script. Tausig's  arrangements,  transcriptions, 
and  fingered  editions  of  standaitl  works  deserve 
the  attention  of  professional  iiianists.  They  are 
as  follows  :— 

Wagner :  Die  Meiatersinger  von  Kllmberg,  vollatln- 
diger  Clarieraaazug. 

Bach :  ToccaU  und  Fnge  fUr  die  Onrel  in  D  moll: 
Choral -Vorspiele  fUr  die  Orgel :  Pmeludlum,  Fuge,  nnd 
Allegro ;  ^Daa  wohltemperirte  Clarier,'  a  Mlection  of  the 
Prelades  and  Fugues,  carefully  phrased  and  fingered. 

Berlioz :  Unomenrelgen  nnd  Sylplientans  ana  *I«  Dam- 
nation de  Faast.' 

Schumann :  El  Gontrabandista. 

Schubert:  Andantino  und  VariationeD,Bondo,Marche 
militaire.  Polonaise  m^lancolique. 

Weber :  Aufforderungsum Tana 

Scarlatti :  3  Sonaten,  nuitorale,  und  Capricdo. 

Chopin :  Concerto  in  E  minor ;  score  and  PF.  part  dis- 
creetly retouched. 

BeethoYon :  6  iSwnscriptions  firom  the  string  quartets, 
op.  69, 130. 131,  and  135. 

*  NouTelles  soirtes  de  Yienne— Yalses  caprices  d'aprte 
Strauss.*  1-6.  (These  are  pendants  to  Liszt's  'Soirees  de 
Yienne*  after  Schubert.) 

*nnffarische  Zigennerweisen*  (fit  to  raak  with  the 
best  of  Lisat's '  Bhapsodies  hongroises  *). 

dementi :  Oradus  ad  Pamassum,  a  selection  of  the 
most  useful  Studies,  with  additional  fingering  and 
rariantes. 

Tausig*s  *  Tagliche  Studien '  is  a  posthumous 
publication,  consisting  of  ingeniously  contrived 
finger  exercises ;  among  the  many  *  Indispensables 
du  Pianiste,'  it  is  one  of  the  few  really  indispens- 
able. [£.D.] 

TAVERNER,  John,  was  organist  of  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  and  afterwards  (about  1530),  of 
Cardinal  (now  Christ  Church)  College,  Oxford. 
Being  associated  with  John  Frith  and  other 
favourers  of  the  Reformation,  he  was  imprisoned 
upon  suspicion  of  having  concealed  some  (so- 
called)  heretical  books,  but,  by  the  favour  of 
Wolsey,  was  released.  His  compositions  consist 
of  masses  and  motets,  many  of  which  are  extant 
in  MS.  in  the  Music  School  and  Christ  Church,^ 
Oxford,  the  British  Museum,*  and  elsewhere. 
Hawkins  printed  a  3-part  motet  by  him,  'O 
splendor  glorisB,'^  and  Bumey  a  5-|Murt  motet, 
<Dum  transisset  Sabbatum.'  Morley  includes 
him  among  the  eminent  musicians  of  his  time. 
He  died  at  Boston  and  was  buried  there. 

Another  John  Tayerner,  of  an  ancient  Nor- 
folk family,  son  of  Peter  Tavemer,  and  grandson 
of  Richard  Tavemer,  who  in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  Elizabeth  was  a  lay-pr^tcher,  and 
in  the  latter  reign  high-sheriff  of  Oxfordshire, 
was  bom  in  1584.  On  Nov.  17,  1610,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  music  at  Qresham  College 
upon  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Clayton.  His 
autogi'aph  copy  of  9  lectures,  part  in  Latin  and 
part  in  Englidb,  deUvered  by  him  in  the  college 

1  17  BBotflto  fcr  1 4.  ft,  6  TOlecs. 

t  Among  the  moct  iotsrestins  are  parts  of  a  Man  for  <  roiM\ 
'Gloria  tibl.  TrinltM.'  eopied  by  Dr.  Bnmtj.  Add.  MS.  U.M7. 
s  Thta  to  Botsd  In  tiM  Christ  Church  Caulofv*  m  '  pvUj  hj  T|«.* 
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in  thftt  year,  la  preserved  in  the  British  Masenm 
(Sloane  MSS.,  4339).  He  subsequently  entered 
into  Holy  Orders,  and  in  1633  became  Vicar  of 
Tillingham,  Essex,  and  in  1637  Rector  of  Stoke 
Newington.  He  died  at  the  latter  place  in 
August,  1638.  [W.H.H.] 

TAYLOR,  Edwabd,  was  bom  Jan.  a  a,  1784, 
in  Norwich,  where,  as  a  boy,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Beckwith,  who  gave  him  in- 
struction. Arriyed  at  manhood  he  embarked  in 
business  in  his  native  city,  but  continued  the 
practice  of  music  as  an  amateur.  He  possessed 
a  fine,  rich,  full-toned  bass  voice,  and  became 
not  only  solo  vocalist,  but  an  active  manager 
of  the  principal  amateur  society  in  Norwich.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  establishment  in  1834 
of  the  existing  triennial  Norwich  Musical  Fes- 
tival, training  the  chorus,  engaging  the  band  and 
singers,  and  making  out  the  entire  nrogrammes. 
Li  1835  he  removed  to  London,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  relatives,  entered  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  civil  en^neer,  but  not  meeting  with 
success  he,  in  i8a6,  adopted  music  as  a  pro^saiou, 
and  immediately  attained  a  good  position  as  a 
bass  singer.  Li  1830  he  tranidated  and  adapted 
Spohr's  'Last  Judgment.*  This  led  to  an  in- 
timacy with  Spohr,  at  whose  request  he  subse- 
quently translated  and  adapted  the  oratorios, 
'Crucifixion'  (or  'Calvary'),  1836,  and  'Fall  of 
Babylon,*  1843.  On  Oct.  34,  1837,  ^^  ^^s  ap- 
pointed professor  of  music  in  Gresham  College  in 
succession  to  R.  J.  S.  Stevens.  He  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  Jan.  1838,  by  the  delivery  of  three 
lectures,  which  he  subsequently  published.  His 
lectures  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  under^ 
standing  of  a  general  audience;  they  were 
historical  and  critical,  excellently  written,  elo- 
quently read,  and  illustrated  by  well  chosen 
extracts  from  the  works  described  efficiently 
performed.  In  1 839  he  published,  under  the  title 
of  'The  Vocal  School  of  Italy  in  the  i6th  century,' 
a  selection  of  38  madrigals  by  the  best  Italian 
masters  adapted  to  English  words.  He  conducted 
the  Norwich  Festivals  of  1839  and  1843.  He 
wrote  and  composed  an  ode  for  the  opening  of  the 
present  Gresham  College,  Nov.  3, 1843.  In  1844 
he  joined  James  Turle  in  editing  '  The  People's 
Music  Book.'  In  1845  ^®  contributed  to  'The 
British  and  Foreign  Review,*  an  article  entitled 
'The  English  Cathedral  Service,  its  Glory,  its 
BecUne,  and  its  designed  Extinction,'  a  produo- 
tion  evoked  by  some  then  pending  legislation 
connected  with  the  cathedral  institutions,  which 
attracted  great  attention,  and  was  afterwards 
reprinted  in  a  separate  form.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Vocal  Society  (of  which  he  was 
the  secretary),  and  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  (for  which  he  edited  Puroell's  'King 
Arthur'),  and  the  founder  of  the  Purcell  Club. 
[See  Musical  Aktiquarian  Soodbtt,  Puboell 
Club,  and  Vooal  Society.]  Besides  the  before- 
named  works  he  wrote  and  adapted  with  great 
skill  English  words  to  Mozart*s  'Requiem,* 
Graun's  'Tod  Jesu,'  Schneider's  'Sdndfluth,' 
Spohr's  '  Vater  Unser,'  Haydn's  'Jahreszeiten,' 
and  a  very  large  number  of  compositions  intro* 
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duced  in  his  lectures.  He  was  for  many  years 
music  critic  to  'The  Spectator'  newspaper.  He 
died  at  Brentwood,  March  12,  1863.  His  valu- 
able library  was  dispersed  by  auction  in  the  fol- 
lowing December.  [W.H.H.] 

TAYLOR,  Fbakklin,  a  well-known  pianoforte- 
player  and  teacher  in  London,  bom  at  Birming- 
ham,Feb.  5, 1843,  began  music  at  a  very  early  agn ; 
learned  the  pianoforte  under  Chas.  flavell,  and 
the  OTffan  under  T.  Bedsmore,  organist  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  where  at  the  age  of  11  he  was  able 
to  take  the  service.  In  1859  he  went  to  Leipzig 
and  studied  in  the  Conservatorium  with  Sullivan, 
J.  F.  Bamett,  etc.,  under  Plaidy  and  Moscheles 
for  pianoforte,  and  Hauptmann,  Richter,  and 
Papperitz  for  theory.  He  left  in  1861  and  made 
some  stay  in  ^aris,  where  he  had  lessons  from 
Mme.  Schumann,  and  was  in  dose  intercourse  with 
Heller,  Schulhoff,  Mme.  Viardot^  etc.  In  1863 
he  returned  to  England,  settled  permanently  in 
London,  and  began  teaching,  and  playing  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  (Feb.  18,  1865,  etc.),  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts  (Jan.  15, 66,  etc.),  as  well  as  at 
the  Liverpool  Philharmonic,  Birmingham  Cham- 
ber Concerts,  and  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  orgamst  successively  of  Twickenham  Parish 
Church,  and  St.  Michael's,  Chester  Square.  In 
1876  he  joined  the  National  Training  School  as 
teacher,  and  in  1883  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
as  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte.  He  is  President 
of  the  Academy  for  the  higher  development  of 
pianoforte-playing. 

His  Primer  of  the  Pianoforte  (Maomillan  1 879) 
^-emphatically  a  *  little  book  on  a  great  subject,* 
and  a  most  useful  and  practical  book  too— has 
been  published  in  German.  He  has  also  compiled 
a  PF.  tutor  (Enoch),  and  has  edited  Beethoven's 
Sonatas  x-ii  for  C.  Boosey.  He  has  translated 
Richter's  treatises  on  Harmony,  Counterpoint^ 
and  Canon  and  Fugue  (Cramer  k  Co.) ;  and  ar- 
ranged Sullivan's  Tempest  music  for  four  hands 
on  its  production.  With  all  his  gifts  as  a  player 
it  is  probably  as  a  teacher  that  hb  reputation 
will  IIto.  ms  attention  to  his  pupils  is  unre- 
mitting, and  his  power  of  imparting  tone,  touch, 
and  execution  to  them,  remarkable.  Gifted  with 
a  fine  musical  organisation  himself,  he  evokes 
the  intelligence  of  his  pupils,  and  suoceeds  in 
making  them  musicians  as  well  as  mere  fine 
technical  performers.  [G.] 

TECHNIQUE  (Germ.  Technik),  A  French 
term  which  has  been*adopted  in  England,  and 
which  expresses  the  mechuiical  part  of  playing. 
A  player  may  be  perfect  in  technique,  and  yet 
have  neither  soul  nor  intelligence.  [G.] 

TEDESCA,  ALLA  (Italian),  'in  the  German 
style.*  '  Tedesca '  and  *  Deutsch*  are  both  derived 
from  an  ancient  term  which  appears  in  mediaeval 
Latin  as  Theotisea.  Beethoven  employs  it  twice 
in  his  published  works — in  the  first  movement  of 
op.  79,  the  Sonatina  in  G, — 

Pmto  alta  tedeiea. 
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and  again  in  the  fifth  movement  of  the  Bb 
quartet  (op.  130)  — 

Alia  danza  Uduea.    Allegro  asioi. 
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In  a  Bagatelle,  No.  3  of  op.  1 19,  he  uses  the 
t«nn  in  French — '  A  Tallemande/  but  in  this  case 
the  piece  has  more  affinity  to  the  presto  of  the 
wmatln*  than  to  the  slower  movement  of  the 
danoe.  All  three  are  in  G.  The  term  *  tedesca,* 
njs  Btilow,  has  reference  to  waltx  rhythm,  and 
invites  changes  of  time. — [See  Txutschb.]      [6.] 

TE  DEUH  LATJDAMUS  (Eng.  We  praite 
TkeCf  O  God),  A  well-known  Hymn»  called  the 
Ambroaian  Hymn,  from  the  fact  that  the  poetry 
is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  S.  Ambrose  and  S. 
Augustine.  The  English  ^version,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  to  be  found  even  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  appears  in  the  first  of  the 
English  Prayer-books  in  the  place  which  it  now 
oecupiefl.  The  custom  of  singing  Te  Deum  on  great 
Eodesiastical  FestivaLs,  and  occasions  of  special 
Tliank^ving;  has  for  many  centuries  been  uni- 
Tersal  in  the  Western  Church;  and  still  pre* 
vails,  both  in  Catholic  and  Prot^tant  countries. 


I 


And  this  circumstance,  even  more  than  the  sub- 
limity of  the  Poetry,  has  led  to  the  connection  of 
the  Hymn  with  music  of  almost  every  known 
SchooL 

The  antient  Melody  —  popularly  known  as 
the  *  Ambrosian  Te  Deum ' — is  a  very  beautiful 
one,  and  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity ; 
though  it  cannot  possibly  be  so  old  as  the  Hymn 
itself,  nor  can  it  lay  any  claim  whatever  to  the 
title  by  which  it  is  popularly  designated,  since 
it  is  written  in  the  Mixed  Phrygian  Mode — i.e. 
in  Modes  III  and  IV  combined;  an  extended 
Scale  of  very  much  later  date  than  that  used  by 
S.  Ambrose.  Numerous  versions  of  this  vener- 
able Melody  are  extant,  all  bearing  more  or  less 
dear  traces  of  derivation  from  a  common  original 
which  appears  to  be  hopelessly  lost.  Whether 
or  not  this  original  was  in  the  pure  Mode  III  it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty;  but  the 
older  versions  furnish  internal  evidence  enough 
to  lead  to  a  strong  conviction  that  this  was  the 
case,  though  we  possess  none  that  can  be  referred 
to  the  a^  of  S.  Ambrose,  or  within  two  centuries 
of  it.  This  will  be  best  explained  by  the  sub- 
joined comparative  view  of  the  opening  phrases 
of  some  of  the  eariiest  known  versions. 

From  tbe  Dodeeaebordon  of  Glareannt  (Builie,  1547X 
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In  all  these  cases^  the  mnsio  to  the  verse  '  Te 
ctemnm  Patrem  '  ('  All  the  earth  doth  worship 
Tliee  0  is  adapted,  with  very  little  change,  to  the 
sooceeding  venes,  as  far  as  'Te  ergo  qusesumus ' 
('  We  th^efore  pray  Thee'),  which  verse,  in  Ga- 

I  la  osa  vena  ortly  does  thli  wA  parapbraM  ontt  a  character* 
Mie  espr««km  hi  tba  oricinal— that  which  rtfera  to  tha  WMU  £i*m 
c><  tha  Martyr* : 

*  Ta  Ibrtyram  tmmSiatmM  laodat  ezarcftni.' 
■Tha  BoMa  army  of  Xartyra  praba  Tbea.' 
aam  of  tba  tnailator  li  not  known. 


tholio  countries,  is  sung  kneeling.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  tbe  phrase  adapted  to  the 
word  'Sanctus'  (*Holy*),  which,  in  every  in- 
stance, differs  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Melody.' 
As  far,  then,  as  the  verse  'Te  ergo  qusesumus* 
inclusive,  we  find  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
believing  that  the  Music  is  as  old  as  the  text ; 
for  it  nowhere  deviates  from  the  pure  Third 
Mode,  as  sung  by  S.  Ambrose.    But,  at  the  next 

*  Marbeeka,  bowerar.  makat  another  marked  change  at  'Tlion  arte 
thaXyngoftilorye.' 
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verse,  *Mtem%  fac*  ('Make  them  to  be  num- 
bered'), the  Melody  panes  into  the  Fourth  Mode, 


with  a  marked  allusion  to  the  Fourth  Gregorian 
Tone,  of  which  S.  Ambrose  knew  nothing. 
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This  phrase,  therefore,  conclusively  proves, 
either  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  Melody  is  a 
comparatively  modem  addition  to  the  original 
form ;  or,  that  the  whole  is  of  much  later  date 
than  has  been  generally  supposed.  We  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  first  supposition ;  but 
the  question  is  open  to  discussion  on  both  sides. 

The  beauty  or  the  old  Melody  has  led  to  its 
frequent  adoption  as  a  Canto  fermo  for  Poly- 
phonic Masses ;  as  in  the  c^e  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  Masses — 'In  Te,  Domlne,  speravi,*  fbr  5 
voices,  and  'Te  Deum  laudamus/  for  6 — in 
Pales^ina*s  Ninth  Book.  But  the  number  of 
Polyphonic  settings  is  less  than  that  of  many 
other  Hymns  of  far  inferior  interest.  l%e  reason 
of  this  must  be  sought  for  in  the  ipimense  popu- 
larity of  the  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  in  Italy,  and 
especially  in  the  Roman  States.  Every  peasant 
knows  it  by  heart ;  and,  from  time  immemorial, 
it  has  been  sung,  in  the  crowded  Roman  Churches, 
at  every  solemn  Thanksgiving  Service,  by  the 
people  of  the  city,  and  uie  ^nld  inhabitants  of 
the  Campagna,  with  a  fervour  which  would  have 
set  Polyphony  at  defiance.'  There  are,  however^ 
some  very  beautiful  examples;  especially,  one 
by  Felice  Anerio,  printed  by  Proske,  in  vol.  iv.  of 
'Musioa  Divina,*  from  a  MS.  in  the  Codex 
Altaemps.  Othobon.,  based  on  the  antient  Me- 
lody, and  treating  the  alternate  verses  only  of 
the  text — an  arrangement  which  would  allow 
the  people  to  take  a  fair  share  in  the  singing. 
The  *Tertius  Tomus  Musici  operis'  of  Jakob 
Hiindl  contains  another  very  fine  example,  in 
which  all  the  verses  are  s^t  for  two  Choirs,  which, 
however,  only  sing  alternately,  like  the  Decani 
and  Cantoris  sides  in  an  EngUsh  Cathedral. 

Our  own  Polyphonic  Composers  have  treated 
the  English  paraphrase,  in  many  instances,  very 
finely  indeed:  witness  the  settings  in  Tallis's 
and  Byrd's  Services  in  the  Dorian  Mode,  in 
Farrant*s  in  6  minor,  in  Orlando  6ibbons*s  in 
F  (Ionian  Mode  transposed),  and  many  others 
too  well  known  to  need  specification.  That  these 
fine  compositions  should  have  given  place  to 
others,  pertaining  to  a  School  worthily  repre- 
sented by  'Jackson  in  F,*  is  matter  for  very 
deep  regret.  We  may  hope  that  that  School 
is  at  iMt  extinct:  but,  even  now,  the  *Te 
Deum'  of  Tallis  is  far  less  frequently  heard, 
in  most  Cathedrals,  than  the  immeasurably  in- 
ferior 'Boyce  in  A'— one  of  the  most  popular 
settings  in  existence.  The  number  of  settings, 
for  Cathedral  and  Parochial  use,  by  modem  Com- 
posers, past  and  present  is  sO  great  that  it  is 
difficult  even  to  count  them,* 

1  An  exceedingly  eorrapt  ezoerpt  from  the  Boman  Tenlon— tiie 
^%n«  'Te  Mtornum  Pstrem '— bu  looc  be«i  popular  heie.  ae  the 
'  BoauB  Chant.*  In  all  probaUUty  It  owes  iti  Introduotlon  to  this 
ceuDtry  to  the  seal  of  toiiie  traTeller,  who  '  pioked  It  up  by  ear.' 

s  A  aeooDd  aetting  In  the  Dorian  mode,  and  a  third  In  F.  by  Talllt, 
both  for  9  Toicei,  are  uDfactunAtely  Incomplete.   [See  p.  Bi.J 


It  remains  to  notice  a  third  method  of  trea>t- 
ment  by  which  the  text  of  the  *  Te  Deum  *  has 
been  illustrated,  in  modem  times,  with  extra- 
ordinaiy  success.  The  custom  of  singing  the 
Hymn  on  occasions  of  national  Thanksgiving 
naturally  led  to  the  composition  of  great  works, 
with  Orchestral  Accompaniments,  and  extended 
movements,  both  for  Solo  Voices  and  Chorus. 
Some  of  these  works  are  written  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  grand  to  place  them  on  a  level  with 
the  finest  Oratorios;  while  others  are  remark- 
able for  special  offsets  connected  with  the  par- 
ticular occasion  for  which  they  were  produced. 
Among  these  last  must  be  classed  the  Compo- 
sitions for  many  Choirs,  with  Oigan  and  Orches- 
tral Accompaniments,  by  Benevoli,  and  other 
Italian  Masters  of  the  17th  century,  which  were 
composed  for  special  Festivals,  and  never  after- 
wards permitted  to  see  the  light.  Sarti  wrote 
a  'Te  Deum'  to  Russian  text,  by  command  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  II,  in  celebration  of 
Prince  Potemkin's  victory  at  Otchakous,  in  which 
he  introduced  fireworks  and  cannon.  Notwith- 
standing this  extreme  measure,  Uie  work  is  a 
fine  one ;  but  far  inferior  to  that  composed  by 
Graun,  in  1756,  by  command  of  F^rederick  the 
Great,  in  commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  Prague, 
and  first  performed  at  Charlottenburg,  in  1762, 
at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years*  War.  This  is 
unquestionably  the  most  celebrated  'Te  Deum' 
ever  composea  on  the  Continent;  and  also  one 
^of  the  finest.  Among  modem  Continental  set- 
'  tings,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  by  Berlios, 
for  two  Choirs,  with  Orchestra  and  Organ  06- 
bligato,  of  which  he  says  that  the  Finale,  from 
'Judex  crederis,'  is  'without  doubt  his  grandest 
production.*  Of  this  work  (op.  32)  nothing  is  yet 
known  in  England ;  but  it  was  performed  at  Bor- 
deaux, Dec.  14, 1883.  Cherabini,  in  early  youth, 
wrote  a  Te  Deum,  the  MS,  of  which  is  lost ;  but, 
strangely  enough,  his  official  duties  at  the  French 
Court  never  led  him  to  reset  the  Hymn. 

But  the  grandest  Festal  settings  of  the  '  Te 
Deum'  have  been  composed  in  England.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  that  written  by  Pnroell 
for  S.  Cecilia's  Day,  1694;  a  work  which  must 
at  least  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  tif 
the  School  of  the  Restoration,  if  it  be  not, 
indeed,  the  very  finest  production  of  that  bril- 
liant period.  As  this  work  has  already  been 
described  in  our  account  of  that  School,'  it  is 
unnecessary  again  to  analyse  it  here.  It  is,  how- 
ever, remarkable,  not  only  as  the  first  Engli^ 
'Te  Deum'  with  Orchestral  Accompaniments; 
but  also  as  having  stimulated  other  English  Com- 
posers to  the  production  of  similar  works.  In 
1695,  Dr.  Blow  wrote  a '  Te  Deum,*  with  Accom- 
paniments for  2  Violins,  2  Trumpets,  and  Bass — 

•  See  ToL  lU.  pp.  St-OB. 
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Uie  exact  Orchestra  employed  by  Poroell ;  and,  not 
long  afterwards.  Dr.  Croft  produced  another  work 
of  the  lame  kind,  and  for  the  same  Instrumente. 

The  next  advance  was  a  very  important  one. 
The  first  Sacred  Music  which  Handel  com- 
posed to  English  words  was  the  'Utrecht  Te 
Beam/  the  MS.  of  which  is  dated  Jan.  14, 1 71 2.' 
Up  to  this  time,  Parcell*s  Te  I>eum  had  been 
annually  performed,  at  S.  Paul's,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  *Sons  of  the  Clergy.'  To  assert  that 
Handel's  Te  Deum  in  any  way  resembles  it 
would  be  absurd :  but  both  manifest  too  close  an 
affinity  with  the  English  School  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  their  reference  to  any  other;  and,  both 
naturally  &11  into  the  same  general  form,  which 
form  Hai&del  must  necessarily  have  learned  in  this 
country,  and  most  probably  really  did  leam  firom 
Porcell*  whose  English  Te  Deum  was  then  the 
finest  in  existence.  The  points  in  which  the 
two  works  show  their  kinship,  are,  the  massive 
solidity  of  their  construction;  the  grave  de- 
votional spirit  which  pervades  them,  from  be- 
ginning to  end ;  and  the  freedom  of  their  Subjects, 
in  which  the  sombre  gravity  of.  true  Ecclesiastical 
Melody  is  treated  with  the  artless  simplicity  of  a 
VoUcslied.  The  third — ^the  truly  national  char- 
acteristic and  the  common  property  of  all  our 
best  English  Composers — was,  in  Purcell's  case, 
the  inevitable  result  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  rich  vein  of  National  Melody  of  which 
we  are  all  so  justly  proud ;  while,  in  Handel's, 
we  can  only  explain  it  as  the  consequence  of  a 
power  of  assimilation  which  not  only  enabled 
him  to  make  common  cause  with  the  School  of 
his  adoption,  but  to  make  himself  one  with  it. 
The  points  in  which  the  two  compositions  most 
prominently  differ  are,  the  more  gigantic  scale 
of  the  later  work,  and  the  fuller  development  of  its 
Subjects.  In  contrapuntal  resources,  the  Utrecht 
Te  Deum  is  even  richer  than  that  with  which 
Handel  celebrated  the  Battle  of  Dettingen, 
fought  June  27,  1743;  though  the  magnificent 
Fa^bre  of  Trumpets  and  Drums  which  intro- 
duces the  opening  Chorus  of  the  latter,  surpasses 
anything  ever  written  to  express  the  Thanks- 
giving of  a  whole  Nation  for  a  glorious  victory.* 

The  Dettingen  Te  Deum  represents  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  festal  treatment  to  which 
the  Ambrosian  Hymn  has  hitherto  been  sub- 
jected. A  fine  modem  English  setting  is  Sul- 
livan's, for  Solos,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra,  com- 
poeed  to  celebrate  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  A 
more  recent  one  is  Macfiunen's  (1884).    [W.S.H.] 

TELEMANN,  GiOBO  Philifp,  German  com- 
poser, son  of  a  clergyman,  bom  at  Magdeburg 
March  14,  1 68 1,  and  eilucated  there  and  at 
Hildesheim.  He  received  no  regular  musical 
training,  but  by  diligently  studying  the  scores 
of  the  great  masters — he  mentions  in  particular 
Lully  and  Campra — made  himself  master  of 
the  science  of  music.    In  1 700  he  went  to  the 

t  OU  style:  rapranting  Jto.  U,  1719^  Moordlnv  to  our  pmeat 
—ill  of  nckonlDf . 

a  r«r  M  acooaiit  of  tlM  earlooi  work  which,  of  late  yean.  hM  been 
en  ftvqiMotljr  quoted  fan  oonDeeUon  with  Uie  Dettiii«en  Te  Deum.  we 
'' the  reader  to  the  anlcle  on  Uuo,  DOM  riANCUOo. 
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university  of  Leipzig,  and  while  carrying  on  his 
studies  in  languages  and  science,  became  oiganist 
of  the  Neukiiche,  and  founded  a  society  among 
the  students,  called  *  Collegium  musicum.'  In 
1 704  he  became  Capellmeister  to  a  Prince  Prom- 
nitz  at  Sorau,  in  1708  Conoertmeister,  and  then 
Capellmeister,  at  Eisenach,  and,  still  retaining 
this  post,  became  Musikdirector  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Catherine,  and  of  a  society  called  '  Frau- 
enstein'  at  Frankfort  in  1711,  and  also  Capell- 
meister to  the  Prince  of  Bayreuth.  In  1731  he 
was  appointed  Cantor  of  the  Johanneum,  and 
Musikdirector  of  the  principal  church  at  Ham- 
burg, posts  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  He 
made  good  musical  use  of  repeated  tours  to 
Berlin,  and  other  places  of  musical  repute,  and 
his  style  was  permanently  affected  by  a  visit  of 
some  length  to  Paris  in  1737,  when  he  became 
strongly  imbued  with  French  ideas  and  taste. 
He  died  June  25,  1767. 

Telemann,  like  his  contemporaries  Matheson 
and  Keiser,  is  a  prominent  representative  of  the 
Hamburg  school  in  its  prime  during  the  first 
half  of  the  i8th  century.  In  his  own  day  he  was 
placed  with  Hasse  and  Graun  as  a  composer  of 
the  first  rank,  but  the  verdict  of  post^ty  has 
been  less  favourable.  With  all  his  undoubted 
ability  he  originated  nothing,  but  was  content 
to  follow  the  tracks  laid  down  by  the  old  con- 
trapuntal school  of  organists,  whose  ideas  and 
forms  he  adopted  without  change.  His  fertility 
was  so  marvellous  that  he  could  not  even  reckon 
up  his  own  compositions;  indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  was  ever  equalled  in  this  respect. 
He  was  a  highly-skilled  contrapuntist,  and  had, 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  great  productive- 
ness, a  technical  mastery  of  all  the  received  forms 
of  composition.  Handel,  who  knew  him  well, 
said  that  he  could  write  a  motet  in  8  parts 
as  easily  as  any  one  else  could  write  a  letter, 
and  Schumann  quotes  an  expression  of  his  to 
the  effect  that  'a  proper  composer  should  be 
able  to  set  a  placard  to  'music':  but  these 
advantages  were  neutralised  by  his  lack  of  any 
earnest  ideal,  and  by  a  fatal  facility  naturally 
inclined  to  superficiality.  He  was  over-addicted, 
even  for  his  own  day,  to  realism;  this,  though 
occasionally  effective,  especially  in  recitatives, 
concentrates  the  attention  on  mere  externals, 
and  is  op{K)sed  to  all  depth  of  expression,  and 
consequently  to  true  art.  His  shortcomings  are 
most  patent  in  his  church  works,  which  are  of 
greater  historical  importance  than  his  operas  and 
other  music.  The  shallowness  of  the  church- 
music  of  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  Telemann*s  influence,  al- 
though that  was  the  very  branch  of  composition 
in  which  he  seemed  to  have  everything  in  his 
favour — position,  authority,  and  industry.  But 
the  mixture  of  conventional  counterpoint  with 
Italian  opera  air,  which  constituted  his  style, 
was  not  calculated  to  conceal  the  absence  of  any 
true  and  dignified  ideal  of  church  music.  And 
yet  he  composed  I3  complete  sets  of  services 

>  '  Geetmmelte  Schrlflen.*  ft.  396.   Compare  Bameau*!  '  Qa'on  me 
dooDc  la  Uaiette  de  HoUande.' 
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for  the  year,  44  Passioni,  many  oraiorioe,  in- 
namerslue  caniatas  and  psalnUy  3a  services  for 
the  instalUtion  of  Hamburg  clergy,  33  pieces 
called  'CapitiiDB-maAk/  ao  ordination  and  anni- 
yeraary  services,  la  funeral,  and  14  wedding  ser- 
vices— all  ccmsisting  of  many  numbers  each.  Of 
his  grand  oratorios  several  were  widely  known 
and  performed,  even  after  his  death,  especially  a 
'  Passion'  to  the  well-known  words  of  Brockes  of 
Hamburg  (1716);  another,  in  3  parts  and  9 
scenes,  to  words  selected  by  himself  from  the 
Gospels  (his  best-known  work) ;  '  Der  Tag  des 
Gerichts ';  *  Die  Tageszeiten  *  (from  Zechariah) ; 
and  the  'Tod  Jesu'  and  the  'Auferstehung 
Christi,*  both  by  Ramler  (1730  and  1757).  To 
these  must  be  added  40  operas  for  Hamburg, 
Eisenach,  and  Bayreuth,  and  an  enormous  mass 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  all  kinds, 
including  no  less  than  600  overtures  in  the 
French  style.  Many  of  his  compositions  were 
published,  and  be  even  found  time  to  engrave 
several  himself;  Gerber  ('Lexicon,*  ii.  631)  gives 
a  catalogue.  He  also  wrote  an  autobiography, 
printed  in  Matheson's  '  Ehrenpforte  *  and  '  Gen- 
eralbass-sohule*  (1731,  p.  168).  A  fine  chorus 
for  a  choirs  is  ffiven  in  Rocblita*s  Sammlung,  and 
Hullah*s  Vocal  Scores.  Others  will  be  found  in 
Winterfeld,  and  in  a  collection — 'Beitrag  zur 
Kirohenmusik' — published  by  Breitkopf.  Organ 
fugues  have  been  printed  in  Komer's  'Orgel 
Virtues.'  Very  valuable  examinatioDS  of  his 
Church-Cantatas,  and  comparisons  between  them 
and  those  of  Bach,  will  be  found  in  Spitta*s 
'  Bach  *  (Transl.  i.  490  etc.)  [A.M.] 

TELLEFSEN,  Thomas  Dtkb  Acland,  a 
Norwegian  musician,  bom  at  Dronthjem  Nov.  26, 
1823,  and  probably  named  after  the  well-known 
M.P.  for  North  Devon,  who  was  much  in  the  habit 
of  travelling  in  Norway-— was  a  pupil  of  Chopin, 
and  first  came  to  England  with  his  master  in 
1848.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  this 
country,  had  many  pupils,  and  used  to  ^ve  con- 
certs, at  one  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Madame 
Lind-Goldschmidt.  He  edited  a  coUection  of 
Chopin's  PF.  works  (Paris,  Richault),  and  was 
interesting  chiefly  from  his  intimate  connexion 
with  that  remarkable  composer  and  player, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  playing 
was  a  good  representation  of  Chopin's.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  Oct.  1874.  [G.] 

TELL-TALE.  A  simple  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  giving  information  to  an  organ- 
blower  (and  sometimes  also  to  an  organist)  as 
to  the  amount  of  wind  contained  in  the  bellows. 
A  piece  of  string  is  fixed  by  one  end  to  the 
top  board  of  the  bellows  and  carried  over  a  pul- 
ley;  a  small  metal  weight  is  attached  to  the 
other  end  of  the  string.  As  the  bellows  rise 
the  weight  descends,  as  they  sink  the  weight 
ascends;  and  the  words '  Full'  and  'Empty '  mark 
the  limits  of  the  journey  down  and  up.      [J.S.] 

TEMPERAMENT  (Fr.  Temperament;  Ger. 
TempercUur ;  oomp.  Ital.  temperare,  to  tune)  is 
the  name  given  to  various  methods  of  Tuning, 
in  which  certain  of  the  consonant  intervals. 
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chiefly  the  Fifth  and  Major  Third,  are  inten- 
tionally made  more  or  less  false  or  imperfect; 
that  is  to  say,  either  sharper  or  flatter  than 
exact  consonance  would  require.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  the  consonant  intervals  are  made  per- 
fectly smooth  and  pure,  so  a^  to  give  no  Bkats 
(see  Appendix),  the  tuning  is  then  called  Just 
Intonation. 

When  a  piece  of  music  containing  much 
change  of  key  is  executed  in  just  intonation,  we 
find  that  the  number  of  notes  employed  in  each 
Octave  is  considerable,  and  that  the  difference 
of  pitch  between  them  is,  in  many  cases,  com- 
paratively minute.  Yet»  however  great  the 
number  of  notes  may  be,  and  however  small 
the  intervals  which  separate  them,  all  these 
notes  can  be  correctly  produced  by  the  voice; 
as  they  may  be  deriveid  iirom  a  few  elementary 
intervals,  namely  the  Octave,  Fifth,  Major 
Third,  and  Harmonic  Seventh.^  Instruments 
like  the  violin  and  the  trombone  are  also  suit- 
able for  the  employment  of  just  intonation ; 
because,  in  these  cases,  the  player  can  modify 
the  pitch  of  each  note  at  pleasure,  being  guided 
by  his  sense  of  key-relation.  But  it  is  other- 
wise with  instruments  whose  tones  are  fixed, 
suoh  as  the  pianoforte,  organ,  and  harmonium. 
Here  the  precise  pitch  of  each  note  does  not 
depend  on  the  player,  but  is  settled  fur  him 
beforehand  by  the  tuner.  Hence,  in  these  in- 
struments, the  number  of  notes  per  Octave  is 
limited,  and  cannot  furnish  all  the  varieties  of 
pitch  required  in  just  intonation.  A  few  scales 
may,  indeed,  be  tuned  perfectly ;  but  if  so,  cer- 
tain notes  which  belong  to  other  scales  will  be 
missing.  Compromise  then  becomes  a  mechani- 
cal necessity ;  and  it  is  found  that  by  putting 
most  of  the  consonant  intervals,  except  the  Oc- 
tave, slightly  out  of  tune,  the  number  of  notes 
required  in  modulation  may  be  considerably  re- 
duced, without  too  much  offance  to  the  ear. 
This  mode  of  tuning  is  called  Tsmpebavbict, 
and  is  now  usually  appUed  to  all  instruments 
with  fixed  tones.  And  although  voices,  violins, 
and  trombones  naturally  have  no  need  of  tem- 
perament, they  must  all  conform  to  the  intona- 
tion of  any  tempered  instrument  which  is  played 
in  concert  with  them. 

We  shall  omit  from  the  present  article  all  re- 
ference to  the  arithmetical  treatment  of  tempera- 
ment, and  simply  deal  with  its  phjwcal  and 
audible  effects.  We  shall  describe  the  means 
by  which  any  student  may  obtain  for  himself 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  point 
out  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  such  know- 
ledge will  probably  lead  him.*  The  first  and 
most  important  thing  is  to  learn  by  experience  the 
effect  of  temperament  on  the  quality  of  musical 
chords.    To  carry  out  this  study  properly  it  is  ne- 

1  Some  th«OTliU  exclude  the  Harmonic  Serenth  from  the  lUt  of 
elementeiT  Intenralt,  but  It  U  oftea  heard  lu  nnaccompejiieii  yoc«I 
hannooy.   Bee  below,  p.  77  a. 

s  Tboee  who  wish  to  itady  the  rahJ«et  more  In  detail  maj  eonanlt  :— 
(1)  Botanquet. '  Xlemeatary  Treaitoe  on  Musical  latenrals  and  Trni- 
perament '  (Maemillan) :  (3)  BelmhoUs. '  SensatloDS  of  Tone.'  ehap> 
ten  ilr.  to  sTti. ;  and  Ellis's  Appendix  six.  sections  A  to  G,  tabtes  1. 1« 
tL  :  (9)  Perroaet  Thompson. '  On  the  Prinelples  and  Practlee  of  Jues 
Intonation ' :  (4)  WeoUtetiee, '  Xsssj  on  Hnslcal  laterraU.* 
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iTj  to  liAYe  an  insfcrament  which  is  capable  of 
producing  all  the  combinationB  of  notes  ased  in 
bannonj,  of  sustaining  the  sound  as  long  as  may 
be  desired,  and  of  distinguishing  clearly  between 
just  and  tempered  intonation.  These  conditions 
are  not  fulfilled  by  the  pianoforte ;  for,  owing  to 
the  aoft  quality  of  its  tones,  and  the  quickness 
with  whidi  they  die  away,  it  does  not  make  the 
efleets  of  temperament  acutely  felt.  The  organ 
is  more  useful  for  the  purpose,  since  its  full  and 
sustained  tones,  especially  in  the  reed  stops,  en- 
aUe  the  ear  to  perceive  differences  of  tuning 
with  greater  fiMsility.  The  harmonium  is  superior 
even  to  the  organ  for  illustrating  errors  of  in- 
tonation, being  less  troublesome  to  tune  and  less 
liable  to  alter  in  pitch  from  variation  of  tempera- 
ture or  lapse  of  time. 

By  playing  a  few  chords  on  an  ordinary  har- 
moninm  and  listening  carefully  to  the  effect,  the 
student  will  perceive  that  in  the  usual  mode  of 
timing,  called  Equal  Temperament,  only  one 
consonant  interval  has  a  smooth  and  continuous 
soond,  namely  the  Octave.  All  the  others  are  in- 
terrupted by  heats,  that  is  to  say,  by  regularly 
recurring  throbs  or  pulsations,  which  mark  the 
deviation  from  exact  consonance.  For  example^ 
the  Fifth  and  Fourth,  as  at  (x),  are  each  made 
to  give  about  one  beat  per  second.  This  error 
is  80  slight  as  to  be  hardly  worth  notice,  but  in 
the  Thi^  and  Sixths  the  case  is  very  different. 
The  Major  Third,  as  at  {y),  fives  nearly  tiffdve 
beats  per  second :  these  are  ra&er  strong  and  dis- 
tinct, and  become  still  harsher  if  the  interval 
is  extended  to  a  Tenth  or  a  Seventeenth.  The 
Major  Sixth,  as  at  (z),  gives  about  ten  beats  per 
second,  which  are  so  violent,  that  this  interval 
in  its  tempered  form  barely  escapes  being  reckoned 
as  a  dissonance. 
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(») 


^^  I  .J  luji  i 


The  Difference-Tones  resulting  from  these  tem- 
pered chords  are  also  thrown  very  much  out  of 
tune,  and,  even  when  too  fSeir  apart  to  beat,  still 
produce  a  disagreeable  effect,  especially  on  the 
organ  and  the  hannoniunL  [Rbbultaitt  Tones.] 
The  degree  of  harshness  arising  fit>m  this  source 
varies  with  the  distribution  of  the  notes;  the 
worst  results  being  produced  by  chords  of  the 
following  types — 


B 


T^ 


I 


By  playing  these  examples,  the  student  will 

obtain  some  idea  of  the  alteration  which  chords 

undergo  in  equal  temperament.    To  understand 

it  thoroughly,  he  should  try  the  following  simple 

experiment.    'Take  an  ordinary  harmonium  and 

tune  two  chords  perfect  on  it.    One  is  scarcely 

enough  for  comparison.    To  tune  the  triad  of 

C  uiajor,  first  raise  the  G  a  very  little,  by  scraping 

the  end  of  the  reed,  tiU  the  Fifth,  C— G,  is  dead 

in  tone.    Then  flatten  the  Third  £,  by  scraping 


the  shank,  till  the  triad  G— E~G  is  dead  in 
tune.  Then  flatten  F  till  F— C  is  perfect,  and 
A  till  F — A — C  is  perfect.  The  notes  used  are 
easily  restored  by  tuning  to  their  Octaves. 
The  pure  chords  obtained  by  the  above  process 
offer  a  remarkable  contrast  to  any  other  chords 
on  the  instrument.*^  It  is  only  by  making  one- 
self practically  fiimiliar  with  these  facts,  that  the 
nature  of  temperament  can  be  clearly  understood, 
and  its  effects  in  the  orchestra  or  in  accompanied 
singing,  properly  appreciated. 

Against  its  defects,  equal  temperament  has 
one  great  advantage  which  specially  adapts  it  to 
instruments  with  fixed  tones,  namely  its  extreme 
simplicity  firom  a  mechanical  point  of  view.  It 
is  the  only  system  of  tuning  which  is  complete 
with  tvxlve  notes  to  the  Octave.  This  result  is 
obtained  in  the  following  manner.  If  we  start 
from  any  note  on  the  keyboard  (say  Gb),  and 
proceed  along  a  series  of  twelve  (tempered)  Fifths 
upwards  and  seven  Octaves  downwards,  thus— 


J. 


^ 


^^ 

.^'         ^-_ 
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we  come  to  a  note  (Ff)  identical  with  our  original 
one  (Gb).  But  this  identity  is  only  arrived  at 
by  each  Fifth  being  tuned  somewhat  too  flat  for 
exact  consonance.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Fifths 
were  tuned  perfect,  the  last  note  of  the  series 
(F|)  would  be  sharper  than  the  first  note  (Gb) 
by  a  small  interval  called  the  'Comma  of  Pytha- 
goras,* which  is  about  one-quarter  of  a  Semitone. 
Hence  in  equal  temperament,  each  Fifth  ought 
to  be  made  flat  by  one-twelfth  of  this  Comma; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish  this 
practically,  and  the  error  is  always  found  to  be 
greater  in  some  Fifths  than  in  others.  If  the 
theoretic  conditions  which  the  name  'equal 
temperament'  implies,  could  be  realised  in  the 
tuning  of  instruments,  the  Octave  would  be 
equally  divided  into  twelve  Semitones,  six  Tones, 
or  three  Major  Thirds.  Perfect  accuracy,  in- 
deed, is  impossible  even  with  the  best-trained 
ears,  but  the  following  rule,  given  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
is  much  less  variable  in  its  results  than  the  or- 
dinary process  of  guesswork.  It  is  this : — '  make 
all  the  Fifths  which  lie  entirely  within  the 
Octave  middle  cf  to  treble  e"  beat  onee  per  second ; 
and  make  those  which  have  their  upper  notes 
above  treble  <f*  beat  three  times  in  two  seconds. 
Keeping  the  Fifth  troble  /'  and  troble  </'  to  the 
last,  it  should  beat  once  in  between  om  and  two 
seconds.* '  In  ordinary  practice,  however,  much 
rougher  approximations  aro  found  sufficient. 

The  present  system  of  tuning,  by  equal  tem- 
perament, was  introduced  into  England  at  a 
comparatively  recent   date.     In  1854  organs 

>  BoMnquet. '  Teaoperanieat,*  p.  •>  *  I^U.  p.  6. 
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builfc  and  tuned  by  this  method  were  sent  out 
for  the  first  time  by  Messn,  Gray  A  Daviaon, 
Walker,  and  Willis.  1854  is  therefore  the  date 
of  its  definite  adoption  as  the  trade  usage  in 
England.  There  was  no  equally  tempered  organ 
of  English  make  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851; 
and  before  that  time  the  present  system  appears 
to  have  been  only  used  m  a  few  isolated  cases, 
as  in  the  organ  of  S.  Nicholas,  Newcastle-upon- 
l^e,  which  was  retuned  in  184a.  For  the 
pianoforte  equal  temperament  came  into  use 
somewhat  earUer  than  for  the  organ.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  works  of  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood  about  1846.  In  France  the  change  had 
already  taken  place,  for  M.  Aristide  Gavaill^ 
Coll  states  that  since  1835  he  has  consistently 
laboured  to  carry  out  the  equal  principle  in  the 
tuning  of  his  organs.^  What  little  is  known  of 
the  hutory  of  tonperament  in  Grermany,  seems 
to  show  that  the  new  tuning  was  employed  there 
at  a  still  earlier  date,  but  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  equally  tuned  organs  had  not 
become  general  even  as  late  as  tho  time  of  Mozart 
(died  1 791).  Emanuel  Bach  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  musician  who  advocated  in  a  prominent 
manner  the  adoption  of  equal  temperament, 
whence  we  may  infer  that  it  was  unusual  in 
his  day.'  His  father  is  also  said  to  have  en- 
ployed  this  system  on  his  own  clavichord  and 
harpsichord:  but  even  his  authority  was  not 
sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  his  contemporary 
Silbermann,  the  famous  organ-builder  (1683- 
1753)*  An  earlier  builder,  Schnitger,  is  said  to 
have  used  something  approaching  it  in  the  organ 
built  by  him  about  1688-93,  in  the  S.  Jacob! 
Church  at  Hamburg.  Before  that  time  the  sys- 
tem appears  to  have  had  hardly  more  than  a 
theoretic  existence  in  Europe.' 

The  mod^  of  tuning  which  prevailed  before 
the  introduction  of  equal  temperament,  is  called 
the  Meantone  System.*  It  has  hardly  yet  died 
out  in  England,  for  it  may  still  be  heard  on 
a  few  organs  in  country  churches.  According 
to  Bon  B.  Yniguez,  organist  of  Seville  Cathedral, 
the  meantone  system  is  generally  maintained  on 
Spanish  organs,  eyen  at  the  present  day.'  Till 
about  a  century  ago,  this  tuning,  or  a  closely 
allied  variety,  waa  almost  universally  employed, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  It  was 
invented  by  the  Spanish  musician  Salinas,  who 
was  bom  at  Burgos  in  15 13,  lived  for  many 
years  in  Italy,  and  died  at  Salamanca  in  1590.* 
On  account  of  its  historical  interest,  as  well  as 
its  intrinsic  merits,  the  meantone  system  requires 
a  short  explanation.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
take  equal  temperament  as  the  standard  of  eom- 
parison,  and  to  measure  the  meantone  intervals 
by  the  number  of  equal  Semitones  they  contain. 

1  Rllii.  tn  'Natun'for  Avg.flL  U78.  p.  SOS. 

s  0.  P.  E.  BMh.  *  Venuch  fiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier  ra 
■plelaii,  Eloleltttng,  mgI.  U  ;  publbhed  I75S. 

>  Kills.  'History  of  Hoslcal  Piteh.'  in  Journal  of  Society  of  Artn. 
March  6  and  AprU  S,  1880.  and  Jan.  7.  ISH.  From  these  valuable 
papers  maoy  of  the  tsets  clven  In  the  test  have  been  derived. 

*  otherwise  Mesotonio  ;  so  called  because  In  this  tuning  the  Tone 
Is  a  «Maii  between  the  Ibklor  and  the  Minor  Tones  of  Just  luionatlon ; 
orhalfaMi^orThlrd.   See  p.  79  (. 

6  The  invention  of  this  temperament  has  also  been  attributed  to 
Zarllrto  and  to  GuUlu  d'Arsztu. 


The  relations  of  the  two  systems  may  therefore 
be  described  as  follows. 

If  we  start  from  say  D  on  the  keyboard, 
and  proceed  along  a  series  of  four  equal  tempera- 
ment Fifths  upwards  and  two  Octavea  down- 
wards, thus — 


§  JiJijl^l 


a 


we  arrive  at  a  note  (F|)  which  we  employ  as 
the  Major  Third  of  our  original  note  (D).  This 
tempered  interval  (D — ^F|)  is  too  sharp  for  ex- 
act consonance  by  nearly  one-seventh  of  a  Semi- 
tone ;  but  if  we  make  these  Fifths  flatter  than 
they  would  be  in  equal  temperament,  then  the 
interval  D — F|  will  approach  the  perfect  Major 
Third.  We  may  thus  obtain  a  number  of  systems 
of  tuning  according  to  the  precise  amount  of 
flattening  we  choose  to  assign  to  the  Fifth.  Of 
this  class  the  most  important  is  the  Meantone 
System,  which  is  tuned  according  to  the  following 
rule.  First,  make  the  Major  Third  (say  D— F|) 
perfect;  then  make  all  the  intermediate  Fifths 
(D—A— E— B-F|)  equally  flat  by  trial.  After 
a  little  practice  this  can  be  done  by  mere  estima- 
tion of  the  ear ;  but  if  very  accurate  results  are 
desired,  the  following  method  may  be  used.  A 
set  of  tuning  forks  should  be  made  (say  at  French 
pitch)  giving  <f  —  a6o*2,  /  «  389.1,  df  —  290.9, 
a'«  435  vibraUons  per  second.  The  notes  c\  ^, 
(f ,  a',  of  the  instrument  should  be  tuned  in  unison 
with  the  forks,  and  all  other  notes  can  be  ob- 
tained by  perfect  Major  Thirds  and  perfect 
Octaves  above  or  below  these. 

There  is  one  difficulty  connected  with  the  use 
of  the  meantone  system,  namely  that  it  requires 
more  thui  twelve  notes  to  the  Octav^  in  order 
to  enable  the  player  to  modulate  into  any  given 
key.  This  aiises  from  the  nature  of  the  system ; 
for  as  twelve  meantone  Fifths  fall  short  of  seven 
Octaves,  the  same  sound  cannot  serve  both  for 
Gb  and  for  F|.  Hence  if  we  tune  the  following 
series  of  meantone  Fifths 

Eb-Bb-F-0-G-D-A-E-B-F|-C|-Gf 
on  the  piano,  cr  on  any  other  instrument  with 
twelve  notes  to  the  Octave^  we  shall  have  only 
six  Major  scales  (Bb,  F,  C,  G,  D,  A),  and  three 
Minor  scales  (G,  D,  A).  When  the  remoter  keys 
are  required,  the  player  has  to  strike  G|  instead 
of  Ab,  or  Eb  instead  of  D|,  producing  an  intoler- 
able effect.  For  in  the  meantone  system  the  in- 
terval G|~Eb  is  sharper  than  the  perfect  Fifth 
by  nearly  one-third  of  a  Semitone,  and  tiie  four 
intervals  B— Eb,  F|— Bb,  C|— F,  G|— C,  are 
each  sharper  than  the  perfect  Major  Third  by 
more  than  three-fifths  of  a  Semitone.  The 
extreme  roughness  of  these  chords  caused  them 
to  be  compared  to  the  howling  of  wolves. 
[Wolf.] 

To  get  rid  of  the '  wolves '  many  plans  were 
tried.  For  instance,  the  G|  was  sometimes  raised 
till  it  stood  half-way  between  G  and  A;  but  the 
result  was  unsatisfactory,  for  the  error  thus 
avoided  in  one  place  had  to  be  distributed  else- 
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where.  This  was  called  the  method  of  Unequal 
Temperament,  in  which  the  notes  played  by  the 
white  keys  were  lefl  in  the  meantone  system, 
while  the  error  was  accumulated  on  those  played 
by  the  black  keys.  The  more  usual  scales  were 
thus  kept  tolerably  in  tune,  while  the  remote 
omee  were  all  more  or  less  false.  Such  a  make- 
shift as  this  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed, 
and  the  only  purpose  it  served  was  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  adoption  of  equal  temperament. 
The  meantone  eystem  is  sometimes  described 
as  an  'unequal  temperament,*  but  wrongly,  since 
in  it  the  so-called  'food  keys*  are  all  equally 
good  ;  the  '  bad  keys  are  simply  those  for  which 
the  necessary  notes  do  not  exist  when  the  system 
is  limited  to  twelve  notes  per  Octave.  The  de- 
fect therefore  lies  not  in  the  system  itself,  but  in 
its  application,  and  the  only  legitimate  remedy 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  notes,  and  so  pro- 
vide a  more  extended  series  of  Fifths.  This  was 
well  understood  from  the  first,  for  we  find  thjit 
as  early  as  the  i6th  century  many  organs  were 
constructed  with  extra  notes.^  Snlinas  tells  us 
that  he  had  himself  played  on  one  in  the  Domi- 
nican Monastery  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at 
Florence.  Similar  improvements  were  attempted 
in  England.  In  the  deed  of  sale  of  the  organ 
built  by  Father  Smith  in  1682-3  for  the  Temple 
Church,  London,  special  mention  is  made  of  the 
additional  notes,  which  were  played  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — two  of  the  black  keys  were 
divided  crosswise ;  the  front  halves,  which  were 
of  the  usual  height,  playing  Gf  and  Eb  ;  the  back 
ones,  which  rose  above  them,  A  b  and  D|.  About 
1865,  ibis  organ  was  tuned  for  the  first  time 
in  equal  temperament,  but  the  extra  keys  were 
not  removed  till  1878.  The  same  method  was 
followed  in  designing  another  organ  of  Father 
Smith's,  which  was  built  for  Durham  Cathedral 
in  1684-5,  although  the  additional  notes  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  actually  supplied  till  1691.' 
A  different  bat  equally  ingenious  plan  of  con- 
trolling the  extra  notes  was  used  in  the  organ  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  London.*  Here  the  key- 
board was  of  the  ordinary  form,  without  any 
extra  keys ;  but  by  means  of  a  special  mechanism 
four  additional  notes,  Db,  Ab,  Df ,  A|,  could  be 
substituted  at  pleasure  for  C|,  G|,  Eb,  Bb  of  the 
usual  series.  Close  to  the  draw-stops  on  either 
side  there  was  a  handle  or  lever  working  in  a 
horixontal  cutting,  and  having  three  pliu:es  of 
rest.  When  both  handles  were  in  the  mid 
position,  the  series  of  notes  was  the  same  as  on 
an  ordinary  instrument,  namely 

Eb-Bb-F-C-G-D-A-E-B-F|-C|-G| ; 
but  when  the  handles  on  both  sides  were  moved 
in  the  outward  direction,  the  Eb  and  Bb  pipes 
were  shut  off,  and  the  D|  and  A|  were  brought 
into  operation.    The  use  of  this  mechanism  was 
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>  TiM  citrft  BotM  were  toiDellinec  caned  'Qoartertonet,*  not  a  Tery 
floltebto  naoM.  tinea  a  Quartertone  is  not  a  aound,  but  an  interral, 
and  tte  SenitoiM  h  not  divided  equally  in  tbe  aicaotoDa  ayiteiii. 

9  See  vol.  IL  p.  608.  note. 

>  The  hMoiT  of  thU  Inetrament  hai  been  earefiilly  Invettlcated 
ty  Kr.  h}r^»^^  J.  KUIa.  W.UJL  The  fMto  given  bi  tbe  teit  were 
jgrlred  bf  bfm  ftom  a  MB.  note-book  made  b?  Mr.  I^effier  (died 
1*19).  organitt  of  S.  Katbertne'i  (then  by  the  Tower),  and  fittber  of 
llM  dofw  WtLlUM  LsrrLUU   [See  vol.  U.  p.  1J2.J 


afterwards  misunderstood ;  the  levers  were  nailed 
up  for  many  ^ears,  and  at  last  removed  in  1848; 
but  the  tuning  remained  unaltered  till  1855, 
when  the  organ  itself  was  removed  and  a  new 
one  built  in  its  place.  The  history  of  the  old 
organ  just  described  is  of  special  interest,  as 
bearing  on  Handel's  position  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  temperament.  Unfortunately  all 
that  we  can  now  ascertain  on  the  subject  amounts 
to  this : — that  Handel  presented  an  organ  to  the 
Hospital ;  that  he  performed  on  it  at  the  opening 
ceremony  on  May  i,  1750  ;*  and  that  it  was  stiU 
in  existence  in  1785.*  We  first  hear  of  the  extra 
notes  in  1 799,*  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  original  instrument 
given  by  Handel  half  a  century  ^fore.  Assuming 
this  to  have  been  the  case,  it  would  tend  to  show 
that  the  great  composer  was  not  in  favour  of 
abolishing  the  meantone  system,  but  of  remedy- 
ing the  defective  form  in  which  it  was  then 
employed.  His  example,  and  that  of  Father 
Smith,  found  few  imitators,  and  those  who  did 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  seem  often  to  have 
misunderstood  its  nature.''  The  difficulty  how- 
ever could  not  be  shirked ;  for  the  development 
of  modem  music  brought  the  remote  keys  more 
and  more  into  common  use ;  and  as  instruments 
continued  to  be  made  with  only  twelve  notes  per 
Octave,  the  only  possible  way  to  get  rid  of  the 

*  wolves*  was  to  adopt  equal  temperament. 

The  long  contest  between  the  different  systems 
of  tuning  having  practically  come  to  an  end,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  estimate  what  we  have  gained 
or  lost  by  the  change.  The  chief  advantage  of 
equal  temperament  is  that  it  provides  keyed  in- 
struments with  unlimited  facility  of  modulation, 
and  places  them^  in  this  respect,  more  on  a  level 
with  the  Yoice,  violin  and  trombone.  It  has 
thus  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  style  of  com- 
position and  execution  suited  to  the  pianoforte. 
It  is  the  only  system  of  intonation  which,  in 
concerted  music,  can  be  produced  with  the  same 
degree  of  accuracy  on  every  kind  of  instrument. 
Its  deviations  from  exact  consonance,  though 
considerable,  can  be  concealed  by  means  of  unsus- 
tained  harnK>ny,  rapid  movement,  and  soft  quality 
of  tone,  so  that  many  ears  never  perceive  them. 
By  constantly  listening  to  the  equally  tempered 
scale,  the  ear  may  be  brought  not  only  to  tolerate 
its  intervals,  but  to  prefer  them  to  those  of  any 
other  system,  at  least  as  far  as  melody  is  con- 
cemecL  It  has  proved  capable  of  being  applied 
even  to  music  of  a  high  order,  and  its  adoption 

i  Brownlow, '  History  and  OttJecta  of  tbe  Foundling  Hospital.'  p.  7S. 

s  Barney, '  Sketch  of  tbe  Uie  of  Uandel,'  p.  IB,  prefixed  to  *  Account 
of  the  Gommeoioratlon.' 

•  See  remarks  by  an  anonymous  vrrlter  In  *  The  Koropean  Maga. 
dne.'  for  Feb.  179t.  who.  however,  states  (1)  that  the  organ  with  extra 
notes  vras  mot  given  by  Handel,  and  (2)  that  It  vras  buOt  under  tbe 
direction  of  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  (^bmbrldge. 
Tbe  oontradletlon  between  thto  writer  and  Bumey  might  be  removed 
by  supposing  that  a  new  Instrument  was  built  between  178S  and  17W : 
but  of  this  we  have  no  reeord.  If  tbe  extra  notes  were  designed  by 
Dr.  Smith,  it  must  have  been  before  1768.  as  he  died  in  that  year, 
aged  79.   In  1762  be  bad  published  a '  Postscript '  to  bis  treatise  on 

*  Harmonics.'  recommending  an  arrangement  of  stops  bywhich  a 
meantone  series  of  nlmHeen  notes  to  tbe  OcUve  (Db  to  F)t|)  could 
be  pUiyed  with  tbe  ordinary  keyboard.  He  bad  thU  plan  carried 
out  in  a  harpsichord  oonstrueted  by  KIrkman. 

T  Bee  aeeount  of  Kraatus  Harris's  Invention.  Hopkins. '  Tba  Organ 
la  Bimbaolt's  *  History  of  tbe  Organ.'  w  ^^  122. 
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nuiy  be  considered  an  artutio  luooesg.    From  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  the  change  has  been 
highly  advantageous.    It  has  enabled  the  maker 
of  the  pianoforte  or  the  organ  to  obTiate  a 
geriouB  imperfection  without  ^sturbing  the  tr** 
ditional  Btructare  of  the  instrument;  while,  on 
tiie  other  hand,  alterations  both  in  the  internal 
mechanism  and  in  the  form  of  keyboard  would 
have  been  necessary  if  musicians  had  insisted 
that  the  '  wolyes  *  should  be  got  rid  of  without 
abolishing  the  old  tuning.     Tnde  usage  will, 
tlierefore,  be  strongly  on  the  side  of  equal  tem- 
perament for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  reooyer  the  meantone  system  can  only 
be  made  on  a  small'  scale,  and  for  special  pur- 
poses.    Still,  as  many  writers  have  pointed  out, 
such  a  limited  restoration  would  be  useful.    It 
would  enable  us  to  hear  the  music  of  the  earlier 
composers  as  they  heard  it  themselves.     The 
ecclesiastical  compositions  of  Bach,  and  all  the 
works  of  Handel  and  his  predecessors  as  far  back 
as  the  1 6th  century,  were  written  for  the  mean- 
tone  system.    By  performing  them  in  equal  tem- 
perament we  fail  to  realise  the  original  intention. 
This  would  not  be  matter  for  regret  if  the  old 
music  were  improved  by  our  alteration;  but  such 
is  certainly  not  the  case.    The  tuning  in  which 
the  old  composers  worked  is  far  more  harmonious 
than  that  which  has  replaced  it.    This  much  is 
generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  do  notfnyour 
any  attempt  to  restore  the  meantone  system. 
They  sometimes  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Se- 
bastian Bach,  and  quote  his  approval  of  equal 
temperament  as  a  reason  why  no  other  tuning 
should  be  used.    But  in  reality  very  little  is  cer^ 
tainly  known  of  Bach*s  relations  to  the  subject. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  accustomed  to  tune  his 
own  clavichord  and  harpsichord  equally,  though 
the  organ  still  remained  in  the  meantone  system. 
This  statement  is  borne  out  by  internal  evidence. 
In  Bach's  organ  works  the  remoter  keys  are 
scarcely  ever  employed,  while  no  such  restrictions 
are  observable  in  his  works  for  the  olavichcnrd. 
With  his  preference  for  a  wide  range  of  modula- 
tion he  would  naturally  find  the  limits  of  the 
old-fashioned  meantone  organ  irritating,  and  we 
can  easily  understand  that  he  would  have  fa- 
Toured  any  tuning  which  made  all  the  keys 
available.    He  would  doubtless  have  welcomed 
any  practical  method  of  extending  the  meantone 
system ;  but  to  provide  this  was  a  task  beyond 
the  inventive  capacity  of  that  age.  His  authority, 
then,  may  fairly  be  quoted  to  show  that  all  the 
keys  must  be  in  tune  to  the  same  degree ;  but 
this  condition  can  be  realised  by  many  other 
systems  besides  temperament  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  notes  is  provided  in  each  Octave. 
If  the  question  were  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  authority  alone,  we  might  quote  the  names  of 
many  musicians  of  last  century  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  both  kinds  of  temperament,  and 
whose  judgment  was  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
Bach.    But  this  style  of  argimient,  always  in- 
conclusive, will  appear  peculiarly  out  of  place 
when  we   consider  what   changes   music   has 
passed  through  since  Bach's  day.    That  the  de- 


fects of  equal  temperament  were  not  so  notice- 
able then  as  now,  may  be  attributed  both  to  the 
different  kind  of  instrument  and  the  different 
style  of  composition  which  have  since  been  de- 
veloped. The  clavichord  which  is  said  to  have 
been  an  especial  favourite  with  Bach,  was  cha- 
racterised by  a  much  softer  quality  of  tone,  and 
feebler  intensity,  than  the  modem  pianoforte.^ 
Again,  composers  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
relied  for  effect  chiefly  on  vigorous  counterpoint 
or  skilful  imitation  between  Uie  various  melodic 
parts,  and  not  on  the  thick  chords  and  sustained 
harmonies  which  have  become  so  marked  a  fea* 
ture  in  modem  music.  Owing  to  these  changed 
conditions  the  evils  of  temperament  are  greatly 
intensified  nowadays,  and  the  necessity  for  some 
remedyhas  become  imperative.  There  is  but  one 
direction  in  which  an  efficient  remedy  can  be 
found,  namely  in  the  use  of  some  more  har- 
monious form  of  intonation  than  that  which  at 
present  prevails.  It  is  only  by  the  help  of  an 
mstroment  on  which  the  improved  systems  of 
tuning  can  be  employed  in  an  adequate  mnnner, 
that  the  student  will  be  able  to  estimate  their 
value.  Such  an  instrument  we  will  now  proceed 
to  describe. 

If  we  wish  to  employ  any  other  system  of  tuning 
than  equal  temperament,  we  must  increase  the 
number  of  notes  per  Octave,  since  the  ordinary 
twelve  notes,  unless  tuned  equally,  are  useless  for 
anything  beyond  illustration  or  experiment.  The 
methods  used  by  Father  Smith  and  by  Handel  can- 
not be  followed  nowadays.  The  ordinary  keyboard 
is  already  so  unsymmetrical,  that  the  insertioa 
of  a  few  additional  black  or  white  keys  would 
make  it  almost  unplayable ;  and  the  changing  of 
levers  would  be  a  troublesome  interruption  of 
the  performance.  The  only  way  to  bring  the 
improved  systems  of  temperament  within  the 
range  of  practical  music,  is  to  remodel  and 
simplify  the  keyboard.  This  has  been  done  in 
different  ways  by  several  inventors  of  late  years. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Musical  Association  of  Lon- 
don on  May  i,  1875,  an  organ  on  which  one  of 
the  stops  was  tuned  according  to  the  meantone 
system  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  H.  M.  Bosan- 
quet>  of  S.  John*s  College,  Oxford.  The  key- 
board of  this  instrument — which  is  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum — is  arranged  sym- 
metrically, so  that  notes  occupying  the  same 
relative  position  always  make  the  same  musical 
interval.  There  are  twelve  finger  keys  in  the 
Octave,  of  which  seven  as  usual  are  white  and 
five  black.  The.  distance  across  from  any  key 
to  its  Octave,  centre  to  centre,  is  six  inches ; 
each  key  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
is  separated  on  either  side  from  the  next  key  by 
the  space  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  As  the 
Octave  is  the  only  interval  in  which  all  sjrstems 
of  intonation  agree,  keys  an  Octave  apui  are 
on  the  same  level  with  each  other,  'llie  rest 
of  the  keys  are  placed  at  various  points  higher 
or  lower  to  correspond  with  the  deviations  of 
the  pitch  of  their  notes  from  equal  temperament. 
Thus  the  O  key  is  placed  a  quarter  of  an  inch 

1  BonaqiMt,  *Temp«mn«t,'  pp.  18,  SO. 
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farther  back,  and  one-twelftb  of  an  inch  higher 
than  the  C.  The  D  key  recedes  and  risee  to  the 
same  extent  relatively  to  the  G,  and  so  with 
the  rest.  After  twelve  Fifths  we  come  to  the 
Bf  key,  and  find  it  three  inches  behind  and 
one  inch  above  the  C  from  which  we  started. 
This  oblique  arrangement  enables  us  to  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  notes  per  Octave  without 
any  inconvenience  to  the  player.  At  the  same 
time  the  fingering  is  greatly  simplified,  for  any 
given  chord  or  scale  fJways  has  the  same  form 
under  the  hand,  at  whatever  actual  pitch  it  may 
be  played.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  decide  before- 
hand on  the  exact  key-relationship  of  the  passage, 
as  it  will  be  played  in  the  same  manner,  what- 
ever view  may  be  taken  of  its  analysis.  The 
advantage  of  having  thus  to  learn  only  one  style 
of  fingering  for  the  Major  scale,  instead  of  twelve 
different  ^yles,  as  on  the  ordinaiy  keyboard,  is 
self-evident.  Chromatic  notes  are  played  accord- 
ing to  the  following  rule : — ^pnt  the  finger  up  for 
a  sharp  and  down  for  a  flat.  This  results  teom 
the  principle  on  which  the  keyboard  is  arrans^ed, 
the  higher  keys  corresponding  to  notes  which 
are  reached  by  an  upward  series  of  Fifths,  and 
the  lower  keys  to  notes  reached  by  a  downward 
series.  The  following  diagram  shows  the  positions 
of  the  notes  on  the  keyb<»rd  when  applied  to  the 
mcantone  system :— 

et 
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As  all  proposed  improvements,  either  In  music 
or  anything  else,  are  sure  to  meet  with  opposi- 
tion, we  wQl  here  consider  some  of  the  objections 
which  may  be  made  to  the  use  of  an  instrument 
such  as  we  have  just  described.  It  is  natural 
that  the  new  form  of  keyboard  should  be  re- 
ceived with  some  hesitation,  and  that  its  style  of 
fingering  should  be  thought  difficult ;  but  in  fact 
the  old  keyboard  is  far  from  being  a  model  of 
simplicity,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reform  it,  independently  of  any  aim  at  im- 
proving the  tuning.    [See  KsT,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54, 


55.]  On  the  new  keyboard  the  fingering  is  of 
the  simplest  possible  character,  and  permits  the 
attainment  of  any  required  rate  of  speed.  All 
desirable  combinations  lie  within  easy  gnsep; 
related  notes  bein;;  nearly  on  the  same  level. 
To  prove  that  ordinary  music  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  meantone  organ,  Mr.  Bosanquet 
performed  on  it  three  of  Bach's  preludes  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Musical  Association  already  re- 
ferred to.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  con- 
structing this  form  of  keyboard  with  several 
manuals,  nor  in  applying  the  same  symmetrical 
arrangement  to  a  pedal. 

The  advantage  gained  by  employing  an  im- 
proved system  of  tuning  depends  so  much  on 
the  quality  of  tone  of  Uie  instrument,  that  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  adopt  the  meantone  system  for  the  pianoforte. 
It  is  only  on  the  modem  *ooncert-grana'  that  the 
defects  of  equal  temperament  are  felt  to  any 
great  extent,  and  it  might  therefore  be  well  to 
construct  these  instruments  with  a  complete 
meantone  scale.  Still,  the  result  would  hardly 
be  so  satisfactory  as  on  the  organ,  whether  used 
in  solo  performance  or  in  leading  the  voices  of 
a  choir. 

The  last  objection  which  has  to  be  considered 
is  that  enharmonic  changes  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be  impossible  in  any  system  of  tuning 
which  provides  distinct  sounds  for  6b  and  Ff. 
This  view  is  incorrect,  as  we  shall  recognise  if 
we  enquire  what  enharmonic  changes  refdly  are. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  merely  nomtnoj,  Doing 
used  to  avoid  the  strange  appearance  of  remote 
keys.  Thus  in  the  'Pro  Peccatis*  of  Rossini's 
*Stabat  Mater,'  there  is  apparently  an  enhar- 
monic modulation  from  the  key  of  At|  to  that 
ofDb. 


But  in  reality  it  is  a  ehromaiie  modulation 
from  Aq  to  CS,  with  no  enharmonic  element 
whatsoever.  The  passage  would  be  played  on  a 
meantone  instrument  as  follows : — 


af^i^'iiiip.^t^ujy 
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It  would  be  mmeceasary  in  general  to  traniilate 
passages  of  this  kind  into  oorrect  notation  before 
performing  them,  as  in  most  cases  the  key- 
relations  would  be  tolerably  clear,  in  whatever 
way  they  were  written.  Should  there  be  any 
chance  of  error  in  taking  the  accidentals  literally, 
a  large  acute  or  grave  mark  might  be  drawn 
across  the  staff,  to  indicate  that  the  notes  are 
to  be  played  twelve  fifths  higher  or  lower  than 
they  are  written.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
acute  mark  could  be  used. 

Sometimes  the  enharmonic  change  is  realt  and 
not  merely  a  device  of  notation.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  *  The  people  shall  hear '  in 
the  '  Israel  in  Egypt  * : — 


Here  Bb  must  be  played  in  the  second  bar 
and  AS  in^  the  third,  a  modulation  which  is 
rendered  easy  by  the  general  construction  of  the 
passage.  '  Enharmonic  changes  (Helmholtz  re- 
marks) are  least  observed  when  they  are  made 
immediately  before  or  after  strongly  dissonant 
chords,  or  those  of  the  Diminished  Seventh. 
Such  enharmonic  changes  of  pitch  are  already 
sometimes  clearly  and  intentionally  made  by 
violinists,  and  where  they  are  suitable  even  pro- 
duce a  very  good  effect.*^ 

The  necessity  of  avoiding  'wolves'  in  the 
meantone  systoln  sometimes  restricts  the  choice 
of  notes.  Thus  in  a  passage  in  the  'Lachrymosa* 
of  Mozart*s  Bequiem : — 


the  discord  Ab — F — Bb — Eb  must  be  played 
exactly  as  it  is  written,  owing  to  the  Bb  and  Eb 
being  prepared.  Even  if  G|  stood  in  the  text, 
Ab  would  be  substituted  in  performance,  as  the 
'wolf*  6| — Eb  is  inadmissible.  All  such  dif- 
ficulties can  be  solved  in  a  similar  way.  On  the 
other  side,  we  have  to  reckon  the  great  variety 
of  chords  and  resolutions  which  are  available  in 
the  meantone  system,  but  have  no  existence  in 
equal  temperament.      Many  chromatic  chords 

1  'ficoMtlODS  ofToue,'  p.  SiS. 
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may  have  two  or  more  forms,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 


J  Jiji'ji'jijdi 


each  of  which  may  be  used  according  to  the  key- 
relation  of  the  context,  or  the  effect  required  m 
the  melodic  parts.  Again,  the  Augmented  Sixth 
is  much  flatter  in  the  meantone  system  than  in 
equal  temperament,  slightly  flatter  even  than 
the  interv^  called  the  Harmonic  Seventh.  When 
the  strange  impression  which  it  causes  at  first 
has  worn  off,  its  effect  is  peculiarly  smooth  and 
agreeable,  especially  in  full  chords.  It  is  also 
available  as  Dominant  Seventh,  and  may  be 
written  with  the  acute  mark  (G — /¥),  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  ordinary  Minor  Seventh  got 
by  two  Fifths  downwards  (G— C— F), 

It  is  important  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
forms  of  chords  can  only  be  settled  by  actual 
trial  on  an  instrument,  and  that  the  judgment 
of  the  ear,  after  full  experience  of  the  different 
modes  of  tuning,  cannot  be  set  aside  in  favour 
of  deductions  from  any  abstract  theory.  Practice 
must  first  decide  what  chord  or  progression  sounds 
best ;  and  this  being  done,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  ask  whether  theory  can  give  any  reasons  for 
the  ear's  decision.  In  many  cases  our  curiosity 
will  be  unsatisfied,  but  our  preference  for  one 
effect  rather  than  another  will  remain  unchanged. 
Neither  can  theory  solve  those  questions  which 
sometimjBS  arise  as  to  the  correct  mode  of  writing 
certain  chords.  All  questions  of  notation  can 
only  be  decided  by  playing  the  disputed  passage 
in  some  system  of  tuning  which  supplies  a  sepa- 
rate sound  for  each  symboL  The  reason  why 
Gb  and  F|  were  not  written  in  the  same  chord 
was  a  purely  practical  one ;  these  two  signs  ori- 
ginally meant  different  sounds,  which  formed 
combinations  too  rough  for  use.  Our  notation 
having  been  formed  long  before  equal  tempera- 
ment came  into  use,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  symbols  do  not  correspond  with  the  sounds. 
But  they  correspond  exactly  with  the  mean- 
tone  scales,  and  it  is  on  this  system  of  tuning 
that  all  our  rules  of  notation  are  founded.  '  It 
is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  we  have  here 
the  original  system,  which  belongs  from  the  very 
beginning  of  modem  music  onward  to  our  musical 
notation,  to  see  that  by  employing  it  we  have 
the  true  interpretation  of  our  notation ;  we  have 
the  actual  sounds  that  our  notation  conveyed  to 
Handel,  to  all  before  Bach,  and  many  after  him, 
only  cured  of  the  wolf,  which  was  the  consequence 
of  their  imperfect  methods.*' 

To  carry  out  any  system  of  temperament  con- 
sistently in  the  orchestra  is  practically  an  im- 
possible task.  Tempered  intervals  can  only  be 
produced  with  certainty  on  a  small  number  of 
the  instruments,  chiefly  the  wood-wind.  The 
brass  instruments  have  an  intonation  of  their 
own,  which  differs  widely  from  either  of  the 
temperaments  we  have  described.  Thus  the 
French  horn,  whose  notes  are  the  harmonics 
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arising  from  the  subdivision  of  tb  tube,  gives  a 
Major  Third  much  flatter  than  equal  tempera- 
ment, and  a  Fifth  much  sharper  than  themeantone 
system.  [See Node;  and Fabtial Tones.]  There 
is  necessarily  a  great  deal  of  false  harmony  when- 
ever the  brass  is  prominently  heard  in  tempered 
music.  Again,  the  timing  of  the  string-quartet  is 
accomplished  by  just  Fifths  (C— G— D— A— E), 
but  as  these  instruments  have  free  intonation, 
they  can  execute  tempered  intervals  when  sup^ 
ported  by  the  pianoforte  or  organ.    In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  accompaniment,  both  violinists 
and  singers  seem  unable    to    produce  equally 
tempered  scales  or  chords.    This  is  precisely 
what  might  have  been  expected  on  theoretic 
grounds,  as  the  consonant  relations  of  the  different 
notes  being  partially  lost  through  temperament, 
the  altered  intervals  would  naturally  bs  difi&cult 
to  seize  and  render.  Fortunately,  we  have  positive 
fiscts  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  deduction.    The 
subject  has  been  recently  investigated  by  two 
French   savans,  MM.  Comu   and  Mercadier.^ 
Their  experiments  were  made  with  three  profes- 
sional players,  M.  L^nard  the  Belgian  violinist, 
M.  Seligmann,  violoncellist,  and  M.  Ferrand, 
violinist  of  the  Opdra  Comique,  besides  amateur 
players  and  singers.    The  results  showed  that  a 
wide  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  in- 
tervals employed  in  unaccompanied  melody,  and 
those  employed  in  harmony.    In  solo  perform- 
ances, continual  variety  of  intonation  was  ob- 
served;  the  same  pitch  was  seldom  repeated, 
and  even  the  Octave  and  the  Fifth  were  some- 
times sharpened  or  flattened.     So  far  as  any 
regularity  could  be  traced,  the  intervals  aimed 
at  appeared  to  be  those  known  as  Pythagorean, 
of  which  the  only  consonant  ones  are  the  Octave, 
Fifth,  and  Fourth.     The  Pythagorean  Major 
Third  is  obtained  by  four  just  Fifths  up,  and  is 
consequently  so  sharp  as  to  amount  to  a  disson- 
ance.   In  melody,  a  scale  tuned  in  this  manner 
is  found  to  be  not  unpleasant,  but  it  is  impossible 
In  harmony.     This  fact  also  was  verified  by 
Comu  and  Mercadier,  who  report  that,  in  two- 
part  harmony,  the  players  with  whom  they  ex- 
perimented invariably  produced  the  intervsls  of 
]ust  intonation.    The  Thirds  and  Sixths  gave 
no  beats,  and  the  Minor  Seventh  on  the  Do- 
minant was  always  taken  in  its  smoothest  form, 
namely  the  Harmonic  Seventh.  '  I  have  myself  ob- 
served,' says Helmholtz,  'that  singers  accustomed 
to  a  pianoforte  accompaniment,  when  they  sang 
a  simple  melody  to  my  justly  intoned  harmonium, 
sang  natural  Thirds  and  sixths,  not  tempered, 
nor  yet  Pythagorean.    I  accompanied  the  com- 
mencement of  the  melody,  and  then  paused  while 
the  singer  gave  the  Third  or  Sixth  of  the  key. 
After  he  had  given  it,  I  touched  on  the  instru- 
ment the  natural,  or  the  Pythagorean,  or  the 
tempered  intervaL    The  first  was  always  in  uni- 
BOO  with  the  singer,  the  others  gave  shrill  beats.*' 
Since,  then,  players  on  bowed  instruments  as 
well  as  singers  have  a  strong  natural  tendency 
towards  just  intervals  in  hannony,  it  is  not  clear 
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why  their  instruction  should  bo  based  on  equal 
temperament,  as  has  been  the  practice  in  recent 
times.  This  method  is  criticised  by  Helmholtz 
in  the  following  words : — *  The  modem  school  of 
violin-playing,  since  the  time  of  Spohr,  aims 
especially  at  producing  equally  tempered  intona- 
tion. .  . .  The  sole  exception  which  they  allow  is 
for  double-stop  passages,  in  which  the  notes  have 
to  be  somewhat  differently  stopped  from  what 
they  are  when  played  alone.  But  this  exception 
is  decisive.  In  double-stop  passages  the  indi- 
vidual player  feels  himself  responsible  for  the 
harmoniousness  of  the  interval,  and  it  lies  com- 
pletely within  his  power  to  make  it  good  or  bad. 
. . .  But  it  is  clear  that  if  individual  players  feel 
themselves  obliged  to  distinguish  the  different 
values  of  the  notes  in  the  different  consonances, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  bad  Thirds  of  the 
Pythagorean  series  of  Fifths  should  be  retained 
in  quartet-playing.  Chords  of  several  parts,  exe- 
cuted by  a  quartet,  often  sound  very  ill,  even  when 
each  one  of  the  performers  is  an  excellent  solo 
player;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  quartets 
are  played  by  finely  cultivated  artists,  it  is  im- 
possible to  detect  any  false  consonances.  To  my 
mind  the  only  assignable  reason  for  these  results, 
is  that  practised  vioUnists  with  a  delicate  sense 
of  harmony,  know  how  to  stop  the  tones  they 
want  to  hear,  and  hence  do  not  submit  to  the 
rules  of  an  imperfect  schooL* 

Helmholts  found,  by  experiments  with  Herr 
Joachim,  that  this  distinguished  violinist  in 
playing  the  unaccompanied  scale,  took  the  just 
and  not  the  tempered  intervals.  He  further  ob- 
serves that,  '  if  the  best  players,  who  are  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  what  they  are  playing, 
are  able  to  overcome  the  defects  of  their  school 
and  of  the  tempered  system,  it  would  certainly 
wonderfully  smooth  the  path  of  performers  of  the 
second  order,  in  their  attempts  to  attain  a  per- 
fect ensemble,  if  they  had  been  accustomed  from 
the  first  to  play  scales  by  natural  intervals.' 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  vocal  music. 
'  In  singing,  the  pitch  can  be  made  most  easily 
and  perfectly  to  follow  the  wishes  of  a  fine  musi- 
cal ear.  Hence  all  music  began  with  singing, 
and  singing  will  always  remain  the  true  and 
natural  school  of  all  music.  . . .  But  where  are 
our  singers  to  learn  just  intonation,  and  make 
their  ears  sensitive  for  perfect  chords  t  They  are 
from  the  first  taught  to  sing  to  the  equally  tem- 
pered pianoforte. .  . .  Correct  intonation  in  sing- 
ing is  so  far  above  all  others  the  first  condition 
of  beauty,  that  a  song  when  sung  in  correct  in- 
tonation even  by  a  weak  and  unpractised  voice 
always  sounds  agreeable,  whereas  the  richest 
and  most  practised  voice  offends  the  hearer  when 
it  sings  false  or  sharpens. . . .  The  instruction  of 
our  present  singers  by  means  of  tempered  instra- 
ments  is  unsatisfactory,  but  those  who  possess 
good  musical  talents  are  ultimately  able  by  their 
own  practice  to  strike  out  the  right  path  for 
themselves,  and  overcome  the  error  of  their  ori- 
ginal instruction.  . . .  Sustained  tones  are  prefer- 
able as  an  accompaniment,  because  the  singer 
himself  can  immediately  hear  the  beats  between 
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the  inatniment  and  his  voice,  when  he  altera  the 
pitch  slightly. . .  .  When  we  require  a  delicate 
nse  of  the  muscles  of  any  part  of  the  human 
body,  as,  in  this  case,  of  the  larvnz,  there  must 
be  some  sure  means  of  asoertainmg  whether  suc- 
cess has  been  attained.  Now  the  presence  or 
absence  of  beats  gives  such  a  means  of  detecting 
success  or  failure  when  a  voice  is  accompanied 
by  sustained  chords  in  just  intonation.  But 
tempered  chords  which  produce  beats  of  their 
own,  are  neceaearily  quite  unttuited  for  such  a 
purpose.*^ 

For  performance  in  just  intonation  the  three 
quartets  of  voices,  strings,  and  trombones  have  a 
pre-eminent  value ;  but  as  it  requires  great  prac- 
tice and  skill  to  control  the  endless  variations  of 
pitch  they  supply,  we  are  obliged  to  have  some 
fixed  and  reliable  standard  by  which  thev  can  at 
first  be  guided.  We  must  be  certain  of  obtaining 
with  ease  and  accuracy  any  note  we  desire^  and 
of  sustaining  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Hence 
we  come  back  once  more  to  keyed  instruments, 
which  do  not  present  this  difficulty  of  execution 
and  uncertainty  of  intonation.  The  only  question 
is  how  to  construct  such  instruments  with  an 
adequate  number  of  notes,  if  all  the  intervals  are 
to  be  in  perfect  tune.  Theoretically  it  is  neces- 
sary that  eveiy  note  on  the  keyboard  should  be 
furnished  with  its  Fifth,  Major  Third,  and  Har- 
monic Seventh,  upwards  and  downwards.  There 
should  be  Fifths  to  the  Fifths,  Thirds  to  the 
Thirds,  and  Seventiis  to  the  Sevenths,  almost  to 
an  unUmited  extent.  Practically  these  condi- 
tions cannot  be  fully  carried  out,  and  all  instru- 
ments hitherto  constructed  in  just  intonation 
have  been  provided  with  material  for  the  simpler 
modulations  only.  One  of  the  best-known  histo- 
rical examples  is  General  Penonet  Thompson's 
oigan,  now  in  the  collection  of  instruments  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  In  each  Octave 
this  organ  has  forty  sounds,  which  may  be  di- 
vided into  five  series,  the  sounds  of  each  series 
proceeding  by  perfect  Fifths,  and  being  related 
to  those  of  the  next  series  by  perfect  Major 
Thirds.  The  interval  of  the  Harmonic  Seventh 
is  not  given.  With  a  regular  and  consistent 
form  of  keyboard  it  would  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  it  was,  but  the  idea  of  arranging 
the  keys  i^nmietriaJly  had  not  then  been  de- 
veloped. The  first  application  of  this  idea  was 
made  by  an  American,  Mr.  H.  W.  Poole,  of 
South  Danvera,  Massachusetts.  His  invention 
is  described  and  illustrated  in  '  Silliman*s  Jour- 
nal' for  July,  1867.  The  principle  of  it  is  that 
keys  standing  in  a  similar  position  with  regard 
to  each  other  shall  always  produce  the  same 
musical  interval,  provided  it  occurs  in  the  same 
relation  of  tonality.  But  if  this  relation  of 
tonality  altera,  the  same  interval  wiU  take  a 
different  form  on  the  keyboard.  There  are  five 
series  of  notes,  each  proceeding  by  perfect 
Fifths :— (I)  the  keynotes ;  (2)  the  Major  Thirds 
to  the  keynotes ;  (3)  the  Thirds  to  the  Thirds ; 

(4)  the  Harmonic  Sevenths  to  the  keynotes; 

(5)  the  Sevenths  to  the  Thirds.     The  Major 
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Thirds  below  the  keynotes,  which  are  so  often 
required  in  modem  music,  as  for  instance  in  the 
theme  of  Beethoven's  Andante  in  F,  are  not 
given.  So  that  the  range  of  modulation,  though 
extensive,  is  insufficient  for  general  purposes.* 

Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  notes  which 
keyed  instruments  can  furnish,  the  attempt  to 
provide  perfect  intervals  in  all  keys  is  regaided 
by  Hehnholtz  as  impracticable.  He  therefore 
proposes  a  system  of  temperament  which  ap- 
proaches just  intonation  so  closely  as  to  be  in- 
distinguishable from  it  in  ordinary  performance. 
This  system  is  founded  on  the  following  facts : — 
We  saw  that  in  equal  temperament  the  Fifth  is 
too  flat  for  exact  consonance^  and  the  Major 
Third  much  too  sharp.  Also  that  the  interval 
got  by  four  Fifths  up  (D— A— E— B— F|)  is 
identified  with  the  Major  Third  (D— F|).*  Now 
if  we  raise  the  Fifths,  and  tune  them  perfectiy, 
the  interval  D— Ff  becomes  unbearable,  bei^ 
sharper  than  the  equal  temperament  Third.  But 
in  a  d<nDnward  series  of  just  Fifths  the  pitch 
becomes  at  each  step  lower  than  in  equal  tem- 
perament, and  when  we  reach  Gb,  which  is  eight 
Fifths  below  D,  we  find  that  it  is  very  nearly 
identical  with  the  just  Major  Third  of  D,  thus— 


1        «  »         ^* 

The  best  way  of  applying  this  &ct  is  to  tune  a 
series  of  eight  notes  by  just  Fifths— say  Db,  Ab, 
Eb,  Bb,  F,  G,  G,  D ;  then  a  similar  series  form- 
ing just  Major  Thirds  with  these ;  whence  it  vrill 
result  that  the  last  note  of  the  latter  series 
(F|)  will  form  an  almost  exact  Fifth  with  the 
fint  note  of  the  former  series  (Db).* 

In  applying  the  ordinary  musical  notation  to 
systems  of  temperament  of  this  class,  a  difficulty 
arises ;  for  the  Major  Third  being  got  by  eight 
Fifths  downward,  would  strictly  have  to  be 
written  D — Gb.  As  this  is  both  inconvenient  and 
contrary  to  musical  usage,  the  Major  Third  may 
still  be  written  D— Ff ,  but  to  distinguish  this  Fg 
from  the  note  got  by  four  Fifths  up,  the  following 
convention  may  be  used.  The  symbols  Gb  and 
F|  are  taken  to  mean  exactiy  the  same  thing, 
namely  the  note  which  is  eight  Fifths  below  D. 
We  assume  Gb— Db— Ab— Eb— Bb— F— O— 
G — ^D — A — ^E — ^B  as  a  normal  or  standard  series 
of  Fifths.  The  Fifth  of  B  is  written  indifferentiy 
/Gb  or  /F|,  the  acute  mark  (/)  serving  to  show 
that  the  note  we  mean  belongs  to  the  upward, 
and  not  to  the  downward  series.  The  Fifth  of 
/Ff  is  written  /C|,  and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at 
/B,  the  Fifth  of  which  is  written  //  F|.  In  like 
manner,  proceeding  along  a  downward  series,  the 

*  Tbd  kayboftrd  tfiventod  by  Hr.  Oolln  Broim  of  GlMfOw,  !■  itmPar 
In  prlndple  to  ¥r.  Poole'i,  aoapt  ibax  It  do«t  not  fflve  ttaa  two  miIm 
of  HMmoDle  8eT«Dtht.   6ae  BoHUiquet,  '  Tempenment.' 

>  In  genenl  when  a  mrtm  ol  Filth*  la  oompar«d  with  a  Hi^or 
Third.  th«  nnmber  of  OcUtm  (bjr  which  wa  must  Mcand  or  dewaad 
tn  order  to  bring  the  notes  Into  the  wane  part  of  the  Male)  to  not 
•xpraeMd.  but  can  be  easily  supplied  bj  the  reader. 

*  The  error,  which  Is  called  a*  Skhlsma,'  Is  tbout  the  Sftr-flrtt 
part  of  a  Semitone.  This  system,  therefore.  d!ffii>rs  to  slightly  from 
jost  Intonation,  that  we  shall  heneeforward  treat  thein  as  practically 
Identical. 
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Fifth  below  Ff  (or  Gb)  is  written  \6,  and  bo  on 
till  we  arrive  at  \F|,  the  Fifth  below  which  is 
written  \\B.  The  notes  B,  £,  A,  D  have  their 
Thirds  in  the  same  series  as  themselves,  thus 
D— Ff,  \D— \F|.  Other  notes  have  their  Thirds 
in  the  series  next  below,  thus  C— \£,  \0-\\E. 
These  marks  may  be  collected  at  the  signature, 
like  sharps  and  fiats.  The  keys  of  A  and  E  will 
be  unmarked ;  the  key  of  G  will  have  three  grave 
notes,  \A,  \E,  \B.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
counteract  the  grave  or  acute  mark  and  restore 
the  normal  note,  a  small  circle  (o)  may  be  pre- 
fixed, analogous  to  the  ordinary  natural. 

To  apply  this  mode  of  tuning  to  the  organ 
woold  be  expensive  without  any  great  advantages 
in  return.  Ordinary  organ-tone,  except  in  the 
reed  and  mixture  stops,  is  too  smooth  to  distin^ 
gnish  sharply  between  consonance  and  dissonance, 
and  the  pipes  are  so  liable  to  the  influence  of  heat 
and  cold  that  attempts  to  regulate  the  pitch 
minutely  are  seldom  successful.  Still  less  would 
it  be  worth  while  to  tune  the  pianoforte  justly. 
It  is  chiefly  to  the  orchestra  that  we  must  look 
for  the  development  of  just  intonation;  but 
among  keyboard  instruments  the  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose  is  the  harmonium,  which  is 
specially  useful  as  a  means  of  studying  the 
efiects  obtainable  firam  untempered  chords. 
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Then  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  a 
haxmonium,  the  tuning  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered identical  with  the  system  just  explained. 
The  fotm  of  keyboard  is  that  which  has  already 
been  described  in  connexion  with  the  meantone 
temperament;  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
system  of  perfect  Fifths.  Being  an  experimental 
instrument  it  was  constructed  with  eighty-four 
keys  in  each  Octave,  but  for  ordiniuy  purposes  it 
is  foond  that  about  half  that  number  would  be 
sufficient.  The  fingering  of  the  Major  scale 
resemblee  that  of  Ab  Major  on  the  ordinary  key- 
board, and  is  always  the  same,  from  whatever 


note  we  start  as  Tonic.  Moreover  the  form  which 
any  given  chord  takes  does  not  depend  on 
theories  of  tonality,  but  is  everywhere  symme- 
trical. The  diagram  in  the  preceding  column 
shows  the  positions  of  the  notes  on  the  keyboard 
when  applied  to  the  system  of  perfect  Fifths. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  here  the  objections 
which  might  be  made  to  the  use  of  this  tuning, 
as  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  similar  to  those  we 
have  already  noticed  in  dealing  with  the  mean- 
tone  temperament.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  supposed  difficulty  of  enharmonic  change 
no  more  exists  here  than  elsewhere.  We  may 
even  modulate  through  a  series  of  eight  Fifths 
down,  and  return  by  a  Major  Third  down,  without 
altering  the  pitch.  The  following  passage  from 
a  madrigal,  *  O  vol  che  sospirate,*  by  Luca  Mar- 
enzio  (died  1590)  illustrates  this : — 
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In  the  4th  bar  G|  and  C%  are  written  for  Ab 
and  Db;  and  in  the  5th  bar  F|,  \B  and  D 
for  Gb,  \Cb,  Ebb,  but  the  confused  notation 
would  not  affect  the  mode  of  performance  either 
vrith  voices  or  the  justly  tunea  harmonium. 

The  practical  use  of  this  instrument  has 
brought  to  light  certain  difficulties  in  applying 
just  intonation  to  ordinary  music.  The  chief 
difficulty  comes  from  the  two  forms  of  Supertonic 
which  are  always  found  in  a  perfectly  tuned 
Major  Scale.  Thus,  starting  from  C,  and  tuning 
two  Fifths  upwards  (G— G — D)  we  get  what 
might  be  considered  the  normal  Supertonic  (D) ; 
but  by  tuning  a  Fourth  and  a  Major  Sixth  up- 
wards (C — F — ^\D)  we  arrive  at  a  flatter  note, 
which  might  be  called  the  grave  Supertonic  (  \D). 
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Tbe  first  form  will  neoetsarily  be  employed  in 
choids  which  contain  tbe  Dominant  (G),  the 
second  form  in  chords  which  contain  the  Sub- 
dominant  (F)  or  the  Superdominant  (\A).  Other- 
wise, false  Fifths  op  Fourths  (G— \D;  D— \A) 
would  be  heard.  The  result  is  that  certain 
chords  and  progressions  are  unsuitable  for  mudo 
which  is  to  be  performed  in  perfect  tuning.  Let 
us  take  the  following  example  and  arrange  it  in 
its  four  possible  forms  : — 

(x)  (a) 


;p  f^f  \^ 


All  of  these  are  equally  inadmissible  ;  No.  i 
being  excluded  by  the  &lse  Thirds  (F-— A; 
A— ^) ;  No.  a  by  the  false  Fourth  (vA— D) ; 
No.  3  by  the  &lse  Fifth  (G— \D) ;  No.  4  by  the 
sudden  fall  of  the  pitch  of  the  tonic.  If  this 
kind  of  progression  is  employed,  all  the  adyan- 
tages  of  just  intonation  are  lost,  for  the  choice 
only  lies  between  mistuned  intervsls  and  an  abrupt 
dewession  or  elevation  of  the  general  pitch. 

The  idea  of  writing  music  specially  to  suit 
different  kinds  of  temperament  is  a  somewhat  un- 
familiar one,  although,  as  already  remarked,  Bach 
employed  a  narrower  range  of  modulation  in  his 
works  for  the  meantone  organ  than  in  those  for 
the  equally  tempered  clavichord.  The  case  has 
some  analogy  to  that  of  the  different  instruments 
of  the  orchestra,  each  of  which  demands  a  special 
mode  of  treatment,  in  accordance  vrith  its  capa- 
bilities. The  same  style  of  writing  will  evidently 
not  suit  alike  the  violin,  the  trombone,  and  the 
harp.  In  the  same  way,  just  intonation  differs 
in  many  important  features  both  firam  the  equal 
and  firom  the  meantone  temperament ;  and  before 
any  one  of  these  systems  can  be  used  with  good 
effect  in  music,  a  practical  knowledge  of  its 
peculiarities  is  indispensable.  Such  Imowledge 
can  only  be  gained  with  the  help  of  a  keyed 
instrument,  and  by  approaching  tbe  subject  in 
this  manner,  the  student  will  soon  discover  for 
himself  what  modulations  are  available  and  suit- 
able in  perfect  tuning.  He  will  see  that  these 
restrictions  are  in  no  sense  an  invention  of  the 
theorist^  but  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
natural  relations  of  sounds. 

If  just  intonation  does  not  permit  the  use  of 
certain  progressions  which  belong  to  other  sys- 
tems, it  surpasses  them  all  in  the  immense 
variety  of  material  which  it  places  within  the 
composer's  reach.  In  many  cases  it  supplies  two 
or  more  notes  of  different  pitch  where  the  or- 
dinary temperament  has  but  one.  These  alter- 
native forms  are  specially  useful  in  discords, 
enabling  us  to  produce  any  required  degree  of 
roughness,  or  to  avoid  disagreeable  changes  of 
pitch.  For  instance,  the  Minor  Seventh  may  be 
taken  either  as  G — /Bb  (ten  Fifths  up),  or  as 
G— Bb  (two  Fifths  down),  or  as  0— \Bb  (four- 
teen Fifths  down).    When  added  to  the  triad 
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C— \E— G,  the  acute  Seventh,  /Bb,  is  the 
roughest,  and  would  be  used  if  the  Minor  Third 
G — /Bb  should  occur  in  the  previous  chord. 
The  intermediate  form,  Bb,  would  be  used  when 
suspended  to  a  chord  containing  F.  The  grave 
Seventh,  \Bb,  is  the  smoothest,  being  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  Harmonic  Seventh.  Many 
other  discords,  such  as  the  triad  of  the  Aug* 
roented  Fifth  and  its  invendons,  may  also  be 
taken  in  several  forms.  But  this  variety  of 
material  is  not  the  only  merit  of  perfect  tuning. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  of  musical  effect  is  the 
contrast  between  the  roughness  of  discords  and 
the  smoothness  of  concords.  In  equal  tempera- 
ment this  contrast  is  greatly  weakened,  because 
nearly  all  tbe  intervals  which  pass  for  consonant 
are  in  reality  more  or  less  dissonant.  The  loss 
which  must  result  from  this  in  the  performance 
of  the  simpler  styles  of  music  on  our  tempered 
instruments,  will  be  readily  understood.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  just  intonation  the  distinction  of 
consonance  and  dissonance  is  heard  in  its  full 
force.  The  different  inversions  and  distributions 
of  the  same  chord,  the  change  from  Major  to 
Minor  Modes,  the  various  diatonic,  chromatic, 
and  enharmonic  progressions  and  resolutions  have 
a  peculiar  richness  and  expressiveness  when  heard 
with  untempered  harmonies. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  studying  the  different  kinds  of  tuning.  We 
have  seen  that  even  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  equal  temperament  has  been  established 
as  the  trade  usage,  other  systems  are  also  em- 
ployed. Many  countries  possess  a  popular  or 
natural  music,  which  exists  independently  of  tbe 
conventional  or  fiuhionable  style,  and  does  not 
borrow  its  system  of  intonation  from  our  tempered 
instruments.  Among  Oriental  nations  whose 
culture  has  come  down  from  a  remote  antiquity, 
characteristic  styles  of  music  are  found,  which 
are  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  European,  only 
acquainted  with  equal  temperament.  Hence 
transcriptions  of  Oriental  music,  given  in  books 
of  travel,  are  justly  received  with  extreme  scep- 
ticism, unless  the  observer  appears  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  intonation  and 
specifies  the  exact  pitch  of  every  note  he  tran- 
scribes. As  illustrations  of  these  remarks  we 
may  cite  two  well-known  works  on  the  history 
of  the  art,  Kiesewetter's  'Munk  der  Araber,' 
and  'ViUoteau's  '  Musique  en  igypte*  Both  of 
these  authors  had  access  to  valuable  sources  of 
information  respecting  the  technical  system  of  an 
ancient  and  interesting  school  of  music.  Both 
failed  to  turn  their  opportunities  to  any  advan- 
tage. From  the  confused  and  contradictory  state- 
ments of  KJesewetter  only  one  fact  can  be  gleaned, 
namely,  that  in  the  construction  of  the  lute,  the 
Persians  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Middle  Age  em- 
ployed the  approximately  perfect  Major  Third, 
which  is  got  by  eight  downward  Fifths.  From 
the  work  of  ViUoteau  still  less  can  be  learnt,  for 
he  does  not  describe  the  native  method  of  tuning, 
and  he  gives  no  due  to  the  elaborate  musical 
notation  in  which  he  attempted  to  record  a  large 
number  of  Egyptian  melodies.    Yet  it  would 
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hftye  been  easy  to  denote  the  oriental  scales  and 
melodies,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  reproduce  tbem 
with  strict  aocaracy,  had  these  authors  possessed 
tk  practical  knowledge  of  un  tempered  intervals. 

It  may  be  useful,  in  concluding  this  article,  to 
refer  to  some  current  misapprehensions  on  the 
subject  of  temperament.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  improvement  of  intonation  is  a  mere 
question  of  arithmetic,  and  that  only  a  mathe- 
matician would  object  to  equal  tuning.  To  find 
fault  with  a  series  of  sounds  because  they  would 
be  expressed  by  certain  figures,  is  not  the  kind 
of  fallacy  one  expects  from  a  mathematician.  In 
point  of  fact,  equal  temperament  is  itself  the 
outcome  of  a  mathematical  discovery,  and  fur- 
nishes about  the  easiest  known  method  of  calcu- 
lating intervals.  Besides,  the  tenor  of  this  article 
will  show  that  the  only  defects  of  temperament 
worth  considering  are  the  injuries  it  causes  to 
the  quality  of  musical  chords.  Next,  it  is  said 
that  the  differences  between  the  three  main 
systems  of  tuning  are  too  slight  to  deserve  atten- 
tion, and  that  while  we  hear  tempered  intervals 
with  the  outward  ear,  our  mind  understands 
what  are  the  true  intervals  which  they  represent. 
But  if  we  put  these  theories  to  a  practical  test, 
they  are  at  once  seen  to  be  unfounded.  It  has 
been  proved  by  experiment  that  long  and  ha- 
bitual use  of  equal  temperament  does  react  on 
the  sense  of  hearing,  and  that  musicians  who 
have  spent  many  years  at  the  keyboard  have 
m  dislike  to  just  chords  and  still  more  to  just 
scales.  The  Major  Sixth  is  specially  objected  to, 
tm  differing  widely  from  equal  temperament. 
This  feeling  is  so  entirely  the  result  of  habit 
and  training,  that  those  who  are  not  much  ac- 
customed to  listen  to  keyed  instruments  do  not 
share  these  objections,  and  even  equally  tempered 
ears  come  at  last  to  relish  just  intervals.  We 
may  infer,  then,  that  the  contrast  between  the 
various  kinds  of  intonation  is  considerable,  and 
that  the  merits  of  each  would  be  easily  appre- 
ciated by  ordinary  ears.  And  although  the  student 
may,  at  first,  be  unable  to  perceive  the  errors 
of  equal  temperament  or  be  only  vaguely  con- 
scious of  them,  yet  by  following  out  the  methods  de- 
tailed above,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  realise  them 
distinctly.  It  need  not  be  inferred  that  equal 
temperament  is  unfit  for  musical  purposes,  or  that 
it  ought  to  be  abolished.  To  introduce  something 
new  is  hardly  the  same  as  to  destroy  something 
old.  An  improved  system  of  tuning  would  only 
be  employed  as  an  occasional  relief  firom  the 
monotony  of  equal  temperament,  by  no  means 
as  a  universal  substitute.  The  two  could  not, 
of  course,  be  heard  together ;  but  each  might  be 
used  in  a  diffisrent  place  or  at  a  different  time. 
Lastly,  it  is  said  that  to  divide  the  scale  into 
smaller  intervals  than  a  Semitone  is  useless. 
Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  be  irrelevant. 
Tlie  main  object  of  improved  tuning  is  to  diminish 
the  error  of  the  tempered  consonances :  the  sub- 
division of  the  Semitone  is  an  indirect  result  of  this, 
but  is  not  proposed  as  an  end  in  itself.  Whether 
the  minuter  intervals  would  ever  be  useful  in 
melody  is  a  question  which  experience  alone  can 
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decide.  It  rests  with  the  composer  to  apply  the 
material  of  mean  and  just  intonation,  wiUi  which 
he  is  now  provided.  The  possibility  of  obtaining 
perfect  tuning  with  keyed  instruments  is  one 
result  of  the  recent  great  advance  in  musical 
science,  the  influence  of  which  seems  likely  to  be 
felt  in  no  branch  of  the  art  more  than  in  Tem- 
perament. [J.L.] 

TEMPESTA,  LA.  An  lUlian  opera  in  a 
acts;  libretto  partly  fbunded  on  Shakspeare, 
translated  from  Scribe ;  music  by  Haldvy.  Pro- 
duced at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  June  8, 
1850  (Sontag,  Lablache,  Carlotta  Grisi,  etc.). 
Produced  in  Paris,  Th^tre  Italien,  Feb.  25, 185 1. 
Mendelssohn,  at  the  end  of  1847,  had  the  libretto 
under  consideration,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  [See 
vol.  ii.  289  6.]  [G.] 

TEMPEST.  THE,  *The  music  to  Shak- 
speare*s  Tempest'  was  Arthur  Sullivan's  op.  i. 
It  consists  of  twelve  numbers : — No.  i.  Introduc- 
tion; No.  2,  Act  I,  Sc  2,  Melodrama  and  Songs, 
'  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,'  and  *  Full  fathom 
five';  No.  3,  Act  2,  Sc.  i,  Andante  sostenuto, 
Orch.  and  Melodrama ;  No.  4,  Prelude  to  Act  3 ; 
No.  5,  Act  3,  Sc.  a.  Melodrama,  Solenm  music ; 
and  No.  6,  Banquet  dance ;  No.  7,  Overture  to 
Act  4 ;  No.  8,  Act.  4,  Sc.  x.  Masque,  with  No.  9, 
Duet,  SS.  'Honour,  riches';  No.  10,  Dance  of 
Nymphs  and  Reapers ;  No.  1 1,  Prelude  to  Act  5 ; 
No.  12,  Act  5,  Sc.  I,  Andante,  Song,  'Where 
the  bee  sucks,'  and  Epilogue.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Crystal  Palace  April  5,  1862. 
The  music  is  arranged  for  4  hands  wilii  voices 
by  F.  Taylor,  and  published  by  Cramers.       [G.] 

TEMPLETON,  John,  tenor  singer,  bom  at 
Biccarton,  Eilmamock,  July  30,  1802.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Edinburgh,  and  continued  to  sing  in  public  until  his 
sixteenth  year,  when  his  voice  broke.  Appointed 
precentor  in  Dr.  Brown's  church,  Edinburgh,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  began  to  attract  attention, 
until  Scotland  became  too  limited  for  his  am- 
bition, and  he  started  for  London,  where  he 
received  instruction  from  Blewitt  in  thorough 
bass,  and  from  Welsh,  De  Pinna,  and  Tom 
Cooke  in  singing.  In  vocalisation,  power,  com- 
pass, flexibility,  richness  of  quality,  complete 
command  over  Uie  different  registers,  Templeton 
displayed  the  perfection  of  art ;  though  not  re- 
markable for  fulness  of  tone  in  the  lower  notes, 
his  voice  was  highly  so  in  the  middle  and  upper 
ones,  sustaining  the  A  and  Bb  in  alt  with  much 
ease  and  power.  The  blending  of  the  chest 
register  with  his  splendid  falsetto  was  so  perfect 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  detect  the  break.  He 
now  resolved  to  abandon  his  prospects  in  Scot- 
land  and  take  to  the  stage.  His  first  theatrical 
appearance  was  made  at  Worthing,  as  Dermot 
in  'The  Poor  Soldier,'  in  July  1828.  This 
brought  about  engagements  at  the  Theatre 
Roy^,  Brighton,  Southampton  and  Portsmouth, 
and  Drury  Lane.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
in  London,  Oct.  13,  1831,  as  Mr.  Belville  in 
'  Bosina.'  Two  days  later  he  appeared  as  Young 
Meadows  in  '  Love  in  a  Village,'  Mr.  Wood 
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taking  the  part  of  Hawthorn,  with  Mn.  Wood 
(Miss  Faton)  as  Bosetta.  After  performing  for 
a  few  months  in  stock  pieces,  he  created  the 
part  of  Beimhaut  in  Meyerbeer's  'Robert  le 
Diablo'  on  its  first  performance  in  this  country, 
Feb.  20, 1832.  He  appeared  as  Lopez  in  Spohr's 
'  Der  Alchymist*  when  first  produced  (March  20, 
1832),  Bishop's  'Tyrolese  Peasant'  (May  8, 
1832),  and  John  Bamett's  'Win  her  and  wear 
her'  (Dec.  18,  1832)  ;  but  the  first  production  of 

*  Don  Juan'  at  Drury  Lane,  Feb.  5, 1833,  afforded 
Templeton  a  great  opportunity.  Signer  Begrez, 
after  studying  the  part  of  Don  Ottavio  for  eight 
weekSy  threw  it  up  a  week  before  the  date  an- 
nounced for  production.  Templeton  undertook  the 
character,  and  a  brilliant  success  followed.  Bra- 
ham,  who  played  Don  Juan,  highly  complimented 
Templeton  on  his  execution  of  '  U  mio  tesoro,' 
and  Tom  Cooke  called  him  'the  tenor  with  the 
additional  keys.' 

Madame  Malibran,  in  1833,  chose  him  as 
her  tenor,  and  '  Malibran's  'tenor '  he  remained 
throughout  her  brief  but  brilliant  career.  On  the 
production  of '  La  Sonnambula,*  at  Drury  Lane, 
May  1,  1833,  Templeton's  El  vino  was  no  less 
successful  than  Malibran's  Amina.  After  the  per- 
formance Bellini  embraced  him,  and,  with  many 
compliments,  promised  to  write  a  part  that  would 
immortalise  him.  'The  Devil's  Bridge,*  'The 
Students  of  Jena'  (first  time  June  4, 1833),  'The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,'  '  John  of  Paris,'  etc.,  gave 
fresh  opportunities  for  Templeton  to  appear  with 
Malibran,  and  with  marked  success.  In  Auber's 
'Gustavus  the  Third,'  produced  at  Govent  Giuxlen, 
Nov.  13,  1833,  he  made  another  great  success  as 
Colonel  LiUienhom.  During  the  season  the  opera 
was  repeated  one  hundred  times.  Alfred  Bunn, 
then  manager  of  both  theatres,  so  arranged  that 
Templeton,  after  playing  in  'La  Sonnambula'  or 
'Gustavus  the  Third'  at  Covent  Garden,  had 
to  make  his  way  to  Drury  I^ne  to  fill  the  r6le  of 
'Masaniello' — meeting  with  equal  success  at  both 
houses. 

On  the  return  of  Madame  Malibran  to  England 
in  1835,  the  production  of '  Fidelio'  and  of  Balfe's 

*  Maidof  Artois '  (May  27, 1836)  brought  her  and 
Templeton  again  together.  July  16,  1836,  was 
fated  to  be  their  last  appearance  together.  At 
the  end  of  the  performance  Malibran  removed  the 
jewelled  betrothal  ring  from  her  finger  which 
she  had  so  often  worn  as  Amina,  and  presented 
it  to  Templeton  as  a  memento  of  respect  for  his 
talents ;  and  it  is  still  cherished  by  the  veteran 
tenor  as  a  sacred  treasure.  Templeton  sustained 
the  leading  tenor  parts  in  Auber's  'Bronze 
Horse'  (1836),  in  Herold's  'Corsair'  (1836), 
Bossini's  'Sieee  of  Corinth*  (1836),  in  Balfe's 
'Joan  of  AxP  (1837)  and  'Diadeste'  (1838), 
in  Mozart's  'Magic  Flute'  (1838),  Benedict's 
'Gipsy's  Warning'  (1838),  H.  Phillips'  'Har- 
vest Queen*  (1838),  in  Donizetti's  'Love  Spell' 
(1839),  and  in  *  La  Favorita*  (1843)  on  their 
first  performance  or  introduction  as  English 
operas ;  altogether  plajing  not  less  than  eighty 
different  leading  tenor  characters. 

In  1836-37  Templeton  made  his  first  profes- 
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sional  tonr  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  great 
success.  Betuming  to  London,  he  retained  his 
position  for  several  years.  In  1842  he  visited 
Paris  with  Balfe,  and  received  marked  attention 
from  Auber  and  other  musical  celebrities.  The 
last  twelve  years  of  his  professional  career  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  concert-room.  In  1846  he 
starred  the  principal  cities  of  America  with  his 
'Templeton  Entertainments,'  in  which  were  given 
songs  illustrative  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  as  a  Scottish  vocalist  he  sang  himself 
into  the  hearts  of  his  counti7men.  With  splendid 
voice,  graceful  execution,  and  exqtiisite  taste,  he 
excell^  alike  in  the  pathetic,  the  humorous,  and 
the  heroic;  his  rendering  of  *My  Nannie  O/ 
'Had  I  a  cave,'  'Gloomy  winter,'  'Jessie,  the 
Flower  o'  Dunblane,'  'Com  Bigs,'  'The  JoUy 
Beggar,*  and  'A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,'  etc.,  left 
an  impression  not  easily  effaced.  Mr.  Templeton 
retired  in  1852,  and  now  enjoys  a  well-earned 
repose  at  New  Hampton.  [W.  H.] 

TEMPO  (Ital.,also  Movimento;  Fr.  Mouve- 
ment).  This  word  is  used  in  both  English  and 
German  to  express  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  a 
musical  composition  is  executed.  The  relative 
length  of  the  notes  depends  upon  their  species, 
as  shown  in  the  notation,  and  the  arrangement 
of  longer  and  shorter  notes  in  bars  must  be  in 
acoordiance  with  the  laws  of  Time,  but  the  actual 
length  of  any  given  species  of  note  depends  upon 
whether  the  Tempo  of  the  whole  movement  be 
rapid  or  the  reverse.  The  question  of  Tempo  is 
a  very  important  one,  since  no  composition  could 
suffer  more  than  a  very  slight  alteration  of  speed 
without  injury,  while  any  considerable  change 
would  entirely  destroy  its  character  and  render 
it  unrecognisable.  The  power  of  rightly  judging 
the  tempo  required  by  a  piece  of  music,  and  of 
preserving  an  accurate  recollection  of  it  under 
the  excitement  caused  by  a  public  perfonnanoe, 
is  therefore  not  the  least  among  the  qualifications 
of  a  conductor  or  soloist. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
composers  left  the  tempi  of  their  compositions 
(as  indeed  they  did  the  nuances  to  a  great  extent) 
entirely  to  the  judgment  of  performers,  a  correct 
rendering  being  no  doubt  in  most  cases  assured 
by  the  fact  that  the  performers  were  the  com- 
poser's own  pupils ;  so  soon  however  as  the 
number  of  executants  increased,  and  tradition 
became  weakened,  some  definite  indication  of 
the  speed  desired  by  the  composer  was  felt  to  be 
necessary,  and  accordingly  we  find  all  music 
from  the  time  of  Bach '  and  Handel  (who  used 
tempo-indications  but  sparingly)  marked  with 
explicit  directions  as  to  speed,  either  in  words, 
or  by  a  reference  to  the  Metronome,  the  latter 
being  of  course  by  far  the  most  accurate  method. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  318.] 

Verb"*^  directions  as  to  tempo  are  generally 
written  .^  Italian,  the  great  advantage  of  this 
practice  being  that  perfonuers  of  other  nation- 
alities, understanding  that  this  is  the  custom, 

Mn  tlw  tf  Pnlodos  tad  Fofues  there  is  but  one  tempo-todk*- 
Uon.  Fii«iie  M.  roU  1.  U  marked '  Largo,'  and  tfvx  this  Is  nth«r  an 
ladlcaUon  of  itjla  tbtA  of  actual  speed. 
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and  having  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  tenns  in 
general  use,  are  able  to  understand  the  directions 

S'ven,  without  any  further  knowledge  of  the 
nguage.  Nevertheless,  some  composers,  other 
than  Italians,  have  preferred  to  use  their  own 
native  language  for  the  purpose,  at  least  in  part. 
Thus  Schumann  employed  German  terms  in  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  his  compositionSy  not 
alone  as  tempo-indications  but  also  for  directions 
as  to  expression/  and  Beethoven  took  a  fancy 
at  one  time  for  using  German,'  though  he  after- 
wards returned  to  Italian.     [See  vol.  i.  p.  193.] 

The  expressions  used  to  denote  degrees  of 
speed  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
which  refer  directly  to  the  rate  of  movement,  as 
Lenio — slow;  ^do^io— gently, slowly;  Modenxto 
— ^moderately ;  Prttto — quick,  etc.;  and  those  (the 
more  numerous)  which  rather  indicate  a  certain 
character  or  quality  by  which  the  rate  of  speed 
is  influenced,  such  as  AJUegro^gtkj,  cheerful; 
Vivace — lively;  Animate — animated;  Maestoso-^ 
majestically;  Grave — with  gravity;  Largo — 
brcMid;  etc.  To  these  last  may  be  added  ex- 
pressions which  allude  to  some  well-known  form 
of  composition,  the  general  character  of  which 
governs  the  speed,  such  as  Tempo  di  MinueUo — 
in  the  time  of  a  Minuet;  Alia  Marciti,  AUa 
Polaeea — in  the  style  of  a  march,  polonaise,  and 
BO  on.  Most  of  these  words  may  be  qualified  by 
the  addition  of  the  terminations  etto  and  ino, 
which  diminish,  or  itsimo,  which  increases,  the 
effect  of  a  word.  Thus  AlUgretto,  derived  from 
AUegrOf  signifies  moderately  lively.  Prestissimo 
—extremely  quick,  and  so  on.  The  same 
varieties  may  iJso  be  produced  by  the  use  of  the 
words  moU€h— much ;  assai — very;  piit — more; 
meno— less ;  «n  pooo  (sometimes  un  pochlHtino  *) 
— a  little ;  non  troppo^-noi  too  much,  etc. 

The  employment,  as  indications  of  speed,  of 
words  which  in  their  strict  sense  refer  merely  to 
style  and  character  (and  therefore  only  indirectly 
to  tempo),  has  caused  a  certain  conventionid 
meaning  to  attach  to  them,  especially  when  used 
by  other  than  Italian  composers.  Thus  in  most 
vocabularies  of  musical  terms  we  find  Allegro 
rendered  as  'quick,'  Largo  as  'slow,*  etc., 
although  these  are  not  the  literal  translations 
of  the  words.  In  the  case  of  at  least  one  word 
this  general  acceptance  of  a  conventional  mean- 
ing haa  brought  about  a  misunderstanding  which 
is  of  considerable  importance.  The  word  is 
AndanUf  the  literal  meaning  of  which  is  *  going,'  * 
but  as  compositions  to  which  it  is  applied  are 
usually  of  a  quiet  and  tranquil  character,  it  has 
gradually  come  to  be  understood  as  synonymous 
with  '  rather  slow.'  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
direction  piii  andante,  which  really  means 
•going  more*  i.e.  faster,  has  frequently  been 
erroneonily  understood  to  mean  dower,  while 
the  diminution  of  andante,  and>antino,  literally 
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1  B0  ued  Italka  terma  tn  op.  1-4. 7-U,  IS-lfl^  SB.  41.  4h>  •.  68.  54. 
•ad  61 ;  the  rert  *n  in  (•«nnao. 

t  BMlhoveal  German  directions  occur  chiefly  from  op.  81  a  to  101, 
with  afew  ivolatad  fawtancet  m  br  on  m  op.  US. 

B  See  Brahms,  op.  94.  Finale. 

i  The  word  it  derivod  from  amdart, '  to  go.'  In  his  Ck>nata  op.  81  a, 
Beeffaorea  ezpreaaea  AudamU  bjr  tlM  iforils  /•  gthtuder  Btttefng— 
la  IbIbc  moTCBMot. 


'going  a  little,'  together  with  meno  andante — 
'going  less* — both  of  which  should  indicate  a 
slower  tempo  than  andante — have  been  held  to 
denote  the  reverse.  This  view,  though  certainly 
incorrect,  is  found  to  be  maintained  by  various 
authorities,  including  even  Koch's  'Musikal- 
isches  Lexicon,'  where  piit  andante  is  distinctly 
stated  to  be  slower,  and  andanttno  quicker, 
than  andante.  In  a  recent  edition  of  Schumann's 
*  Kreisleriana '  we  find  the  composer's  own  in- 
dication for  the  middle  ■  movement  of  No.  3, 
'Etwas  langsamer,*  incorrectly  translated  by 
the  editor  poco  piii  andante^  which  coming  im- 
mediately after  animaio  has  a  very  odd  effect. 
Schubert  also  appears  to  prefer  the  conventional 
use  of  the  word,  since  he  marks  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  Fantasia  for  Piano  and  Violin,  op.  1 59, 
Andante  moUo,  But  it  seems  clear  that,  with 
the  exception  just  noted,  the  great  composers 
generally  intended  the  words  to  bear  their  literal 
interpretation.  Beethoven,  for  instance,  places  his 
intentions  on  the  subject  beyond  a  doubt,  for  the 
4th  variation  in  the  Finale  of  the  Sonata  op.  109 
is  inscribed  in  Italian '  Un  poco  meno  andante,  eio 
^  un  pooo  piit  adagio  tome  il  tema  ' — a  little  less 
andante,  that  is,  a  Uttle  more  slowly  like  (than  ?) 
the  theme,'  and  ako  in  German  Etwas  langsamer 
als  das  Thema—eomewhAt  slower  than  the  theme. 
Instances  of  the  use  of  piit  andante  occur  in 
Yar.  5  of  Beethoven's  Trio  op.  i,  no.  3,  in 
Brahms's  Violin  Sonata  op.  78,  where  it  follows 
(of  course  with  the  object  of  quickening)  the 
tempo  of  Adagio,  etc.  Handel,  in  the  air 
'  Revenge,  Timotheus  cries ! '  and  in  the  choruses 
'For  unto  us'  and  *The  Lord  gave  the  word,' 
gives  the  direction  Andante  aU^ro,  which  may 
be  translated  '  going  along  merrily.' 

When  in  the  course  of  a  composition  the 
tempo  alters,  but  still  bears  a  definite  relation  to 
the  original  speed,  the  proportion  in  which  the 
new  tempo  stands  to  the  other  may  be  expressed 
in  various  ways.  When  the  speed  of  notes  of 
the  same  species  is  to  be  exactly  doubled,  the 
words  doppio  movimento  are  used  to  denote  the 
change,  Uius  the  quick  portion  of  Ex.  i  would 
be  played  precisely  as  tiiough  it  were  written 
as  in  Ex.  2. 

Brabms,  Trio,  op.  8. 

Allegro  doppio  movimento 

1.        Adagio  non  troppo 

iA 


Another  way  of  expressing  proportional  tempi  is 
by  the  arithmetical  sign  for  equality  (  =»),  placed 
between  two  notes  of  different  values.  Thus 
^  »  J  would  mean  that  a  crochet  in  the  one 
movement  must  have  the  same  duration  as  a 

>  BeethoTen*i  Italian,  howerer.  does  not  appear  to  hare  been 
fanltlest,  for  the  German  translation  abore  shows  him  to  have  used 
the  word  toma  to  express '  than '  Instead  of  '  like.* 
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minim  in  tbe  other,  and  bo  on.  But  this  method 
is  sabject  to  the  serioaa  drawback  that  it  is 
poBsible  to  understand  the  sign  in  two  oppoeed 
eenses,  according  as  the  first  of  the  two  note- 
values  is  taken  to  refer  to  the  new  tempo  or  to 
that  just  quitted.  On  this  point  composers  are 
by  no  means  agreed,  nor  are  they  eyen  always 
consistent,  for  Brahms,  in  his  '  Variations  on  a 
Theme  by  Paganini,'  uses  the  same  sign  in 
opposite  senses,  first  in  passing  from  Var.  3  to 
Var.  4,  where  a  ^  of  Var.  4  equals  a  J  of  Var. 
3  (Ex,  3),  and  afterwards  from  Var.  9  to  Var. 
10,  a  J  of  Vitf.  10  being  equal  to  a  ^^  of  Var.  9 

(Ex.  4). 


Er.  S.  Tar.  3. 


Var,  4. 


g-^)  i-^~^  ^  f 


Var.  10.  (J-^) 


A  far  safer  means  of  expressing  proportion  is  by 
a  definite  verbal  direction,  a  method  frequently 
adopted  by  Schumann,  as  for  instance  in  the 
'Faust'  music,  where  he  says  Ein  Tdkt  tne  vorher 
stoe^— one  bar  equal  to  two  of  the  preceding  move- 
ment; and  Um  die  HSiftt  langtamer  (by  which  is 
to  be  understood  twice  as  slow,  not  half  as  slow 
again),  and  so  in  numerous  other  instances. 

When  there  is  a  change  of  rhythm,  as  from 
common  to  triple  time,  while  the  total  length  of 
a  bar  remains  unaltered,  the  words  VisUiso  tempo, 
signifying  '  the  same  speed,'  are  written  where  the 
changp  takes  place,  as  in  the  following  example, 
where  the  crotchet  of  the  3-4  movement  is  equal 
to  the  dotted  crotchet  of  that  in  6-8,  and  so,  bar 
for  bar,  the  tempo  is  unchanged. 

BsneoTSN,  Bagatelle,  op.  X19.  No.  e, 
AttegreUo, 


The  same  words  are  occasionally  used  when 
there  is  no  alteration  of  rhythm,  as  a  warning 
against  a  pombU  change  of  speed,  as  in  Var.  3 
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of  Beethoven's  Variations,  op.  lao,  and  also, 
though  less  correctly,  when  the  notes  of  any 
given  species  remain  of  the  same  length,  while 
the  total  value  of  the  bar  is  changed,  as  in  the 
following  example,  where  the  value  of  each  quaver 
remains  the  same,  although  the  bar  of  the  2-4 
movement  is  only  equal  to  two-thirds  of  one  of 
the  foregoing  bars. 

BssTHOVBir,  Bagatelle,  op.  128,  No.  1. 
AndafUt  eon  molq. L'itteuo  tempo. 
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A  gradual  increase  of  speed  is  indicated  by 
the  word  aeeeUrando  or  Uringendo,  a  gradual 
slackening  by  raUentando  or  ritardando.  All 
such  effects  being  proportional^  every  bar  and 
indeed  every  note  should  as  a  rule  take  its  share 
of  the  general  increase  or  diminution,  except 
in  cases  where  an  aooeUrando  extends  over 
many  bars,  or  even  through  a  whole  composition. 
In  such  cases  the  increase  of  speed  is  obtained 
by  means  of  frequent  slight  but  definite  changes 
of  tempo  (the  exact  points  at  which  they  tiJce 
place  being  left  to  the  judgment  of  performer  or 
conductor)  much  as  though  the  words  mii  motto 
were  repeated  at  intervals  throughout.  Instances 
of  an  extended  aeoderando  occur  in  Mendels- 
sohn's chorus, '  0 1  great  is  the  depUi,'  fitmi  *  St. 
Paul*  (26  bars),  aiS  in  his  Fugue  in  E  nunor, 
op.  35,  no.  I  (63  bars).  On  returning  to  the 
original  tempo  after  either  a  gradual  or  a  precise 
chtmge  the  words  tempo  primo  are  usually  em- 
ployMl,  or  sometimes  Tempo  dd  Tenia,  as  in 
Var.  I  a  of  Mendelssohn's  'Variations  Spouses.* 

The  actual  speed  of  a  movement  in  which  the 
composer  has  given  merely  one  of  the  usual 
tempo  indications,  without  any  reference  to  the 
metronome,  depends  of  course  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  executant,  assisted  in  many  cases  by 
tradition.  But  there  are  one  or  two  oonsideni- 
tions  which  are  of  material  influence  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  appear  that  the  meaning  of  the 
various  terms  has  somewhat  changed  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  in  opposite  durections,  the 
words  which  express  a  quick  movement  now  signi- 
fying a  yet  more  rapid  rate,  at  least  in  instru- 
mental music,  and  those  denoting  slow  tempo  a 
still  slower  movement,  than  formerly.  There  is 
no  absolute  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  but  a 
comparison  xk  movements  similarly  marked,  but 
of  different  periods,  seems  to  remove  all  doubt. 
For  instance,  the  Presto  of  Beethoven's  Sonata, 
op.  10,  no.  3,  might  be  expressed  by  M.M. 
<d «  I44f  while  the  Finale  of  Baoh's  Italian 
Concerto,  also  marked  Presto,  could  scarcely  be 
played  quick^  than  ^bI26  without  disad- 
vantage. Again,  the  oommencement  of  Handel's 
Overture  to  the '  Messiah '  is  marked  Grave,  and 
is  played  about  J  »  60,  while  the  Grave  of  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata  Path^tique  requires  a  tempo  of 
only  «^  B  60,  exactly  twice  as  slow.  The  causes 
of  these  differences  are  probably  on  the  one  hand 
the  greatly  increased  powers  of  execution  pes- 
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•eswd  by  modem  inttrumentaliBts,  which  have 
induced  composers  to  write  quicker  music,  and 
on  the  other,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  piano- 
forte, the  superior  tottenuto  possible  on  modem 
instraments  as  compared  with  those  of  former 
times.  The  period  to  which  the  music  be- 
longs must  therefore  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  exact  tempo.  But  besides  this, 
the  general  character  of  a  composition,  especially 
as  regards  haimonic  progression,  exercises  a  very 
decided  influence  on  the  tempo.  For  the  appa- 
rent speed  of  a  movement  does  not  depend  so 
mnch  upon  the  actual  duration  of  the  beats,  as 
upon  the  rate  at  which  the  changes  of  harmony 
succeed  each  other.  If,  therefore,  the  harmonies 
in  a  composition  change  frequently,  the  tempo 
will  appear  quicker  than  it  would  if  unvaried 
harmonies  were  continued  for  whole  bars,  even 
though  the  metronome-time,  beat  for  beat,  might 
be  the  same.  On  this  account  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  gi?e  effect  to  a  composer's  indication 
of  tempo,  to  study  the  general  structure  of  the 
movement,  and  if  the  changes  of  harmony  are 
not  frequent,  to  choose  a  quicker  rate  of  speed 
than  would  be  necessary  if  the  harmonies  were 
more  varied.  For  example,  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  op.  22,  marked  Allegro, 
may  be  played  at  the  rate  of  about  ^  «»  7a,  but 
the  first  movemoit  of  op.  31,  no.  2,  though  also 
marked  Allegro,  will  require  a  tempo  of  at  least 
^  a:  1 20,  on  account  of  the  changes  of  harmony 
being  less  frequent,  and  the  same  may  be  ob- 
serveid  of  the  two  adagio  movements,  both  in 
5^  time,  of  op.  aa  and  op.  31,  no.  i ;  in  the 
second  of  these  most  bars  are  founded  upon  a 
single  harmony,  and  a  suitable  speed  would  be 
about  ^  «  116,  a  rate  which  would  be  too  quick 
for  the  Adagio  of  op.  23,  where  the  harmonies 
are  more  numerous.' 

Another  cause  of  greater  actual  speed  in  the 
rendering  of  the  same  tempo  is  the  use  of  the 
time-signature  (^  or  aUa  breve,  which  requires 
the  composition  to  be  executed  at  about  double 
the  speed  of  the  Common  or  C  Time.  The 
reason  of  this  is  explained  in  the  article  Bbsvx, 
voL  i.  p.  374. 

A  portion  of  a  composition  is  sometimes 
marked  apiacere,  or  ad  libitum,  at  'pleasure,'  sig- 
nifying tliat  the  tempo  is  left  entirely  to  the  per- 
former's discretion.  Passages  so  marked  however 
appear  almost  always  to  demand  a  slower,  rather 
than  a  quicker  tempo^at  least,  the  writer  is  ac- 
quainted with  no  instance  to  the  contrary.  [F.T.] 

TEMPO  DI  BALLO  is  the  indication  at  the 
head  of  Sullivan's  Overture  composed  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival  1870,  and  seems  less  to  in- 
dicate a  particular  speed  than  that  the  whole  work 
is  in  a  danoe  style  and  in  dance  measures.    [G.] 

1  HaauBd.  In  his  'Piaaoforto  SelxwI.*  tpeaklof  In  pralae  of  tha 
■cCronoaM.  giTct  n  ttai  of  IncUaeaa  of  tk«  Tnrtety  of  meanlogi 
utmebad  to  tbo  moo  words  by  dlffsrent  oomiKiwn,  In  which  wa  find 

Fr€tt»  vntylos  from  dsTS  to  0=S«.  AlUgre  from  d=:60  to 
OsTJX  Amdamtt  ftom  J^=  (B  to  ^  —  IBS.  ate  But  fiummel  does 
not  tptdUf  tbo  pnrticolnr  movamants  ha  quotas,  «nd  It  taanu  prob- 
aMa  that,  lagnrd  bdnf  bad  to  tbair  Tarlatlas  of  harmonle  structure. 
the  Aser^paaciei  aiaj  not  rsally  hara  bean  so  great  as  at  first  si|ht 
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TEMPO  ORDINARIO  (Ital.),  common  time, 
rhythm  of  four  crotchets  in  a  bar.  The  time- 
signature  is  an  unbarred  semicircle  C  >  or  in 
modem  form  C>  in  contradistinction  to  the  barred 
semicircle  (^  or  0,  which  denotes  a  diminished 
value  of  the  notes,  t.  e.  a  double  rate  of  movement. 
[SeeBRKVE;  Common  TilfB.^  In  consequence  of 
the  notes  in  tempo  ordinano  being  of  full  value 
(absolutely  as  well  as  relatively),  the  term  is 
understood  to  indicate  a  moderate  degree  of 
speed.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Handel  employs 
it  as  an  indication  for  the  choruses  '  lift  up  your 
heads,* '  Their  sound  is  gone  out,*  etc.        [F.T.] 

TEMPO  RUBATO  (Ital.,  literally  rMed  or 
stolen  time).  This  expression  is  used  in  two  differ- 
ent senses ;  first,  to  denote  the  insertion  of  a  short 
passage  in  duple  time  into  a  movement  the 
prevailing  rhythm  of  which  is  triple,  or  vice  vena, 
the  change  being  effected  without  altering  the 
time-signature,  by  means  of  false  accents,  or 
accents  falling  on  other  than  the  ordinary  places 
in  the  bar.  Thus  the  rhythm  of  the  following 
example  is  distinctly  that  of  two  in  a  bar,  al- 
though the  whole  movement  is  3-4  time. 

ScHUMAWir,  Norellette,  Op.  21,  No.  4. 
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a.  In  the  other  and  more  usual  sense  the  term 
expresses  the  opposite  of  strict  time,  and  indicates 
a  style  of  performance  in  which  some  portion  of 
the  bar  is  executed  at  a  quicker  or  slower  tempo 
than  the  general  rate  of  movement,  the  balance 
being  restored  by  a  corresponding  slackening  or 
quickening  of  the  remainder.  [Rubato.]  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  instances  of  the  employment  of 
tempo  rubato  are  found  in  the  rendermg  of  Hun- 
garian national  melodies  by  native  artists.  [F.T.] 

TENDUCCI,  GiusTO  Fkbdinakdo,  a  cele- 
brated Bopranist  singer,  very  popular  in  this 
country,  was  bom  at  Siena,  about  1736,  whence 
(like  a  still  greater  singer)  he  was  sometimes 
called  Senesino.  His  earliest  stage-appestiuices 
in  Italy  were  made  st  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  in  1758  he  came  to  London,  where  he  first 
sang  in  a  pasticcio  called  'Attalo.*  But  it  was 
in  £e  '  Giro  riconosciuto '  of  Cocchi  that  he  first 
attracted  special  notice.  Although  he  had  only 
a  subordinate  part,  he  quite  eclipwd,  by  his  voice 
and  sUle,  the  principal  singer,  Portenza,  and 
from  that  time  was  established  as  the  successor 
of  Guadagni.  In  company  with  Dr.  Ame,  in 
whose  '  Artaxerxes  *  he  sang  with  great  success, 
he  travelled  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  returning  to 
London  in  1765,  where  he  was  the  idol  of  the 
fashionable  world,  and  received  enormous  sums 
for  his  performances.  In  spite  of  this,  his  vanity 
and  extravagance  were  so   unbounded  that  in 
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1776  he  WM  forced  to  leave  Eogland  for  debt. 
In  a  year,  however,  he  found  means  to  return, 
and  remained  in  London  many  years  longer, 
singing  with  success  as  long  as  his  voice  lasted, 
and  even  when  it  had  almost  disappeared.  In 
1785  he  took  part  in  a  revival  of  Gluck's  'Orfeo,' 
and  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as  late  as 
1 790.  He  also  sang  at  the  Handel  Commemo- 
ration Festivals  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1 784 
and  1 791.  Ultimately  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
died  tbere  early  in  this  century. 

Tenduoci  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Mozart  family  during  their  visit  to  I^ndon  in 
1764.  In  1778,  at  Paris,  he  again  met  Mozart, 
who,  remembering  their  former  intercourse,  wrote 
a  song  for  him,  which  has  been  lost.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Treatise  on  Singing,  and  the  composer 
of  an  overture  for  full  band  (Preston,  London), 
and  of '  Ranelagh  Songs,'  which  he  sang  at  con- 
certs. [F.A.M.] 

TENEBBiS  (Litei-ally,  Dabekesb).  The 
name  of  a  Service  appointed,  in  the  Roman 
Breviary,  for  the  three  most  solemn  days  in 
Holy  Week,  and  consisting  of  the  conjoined 
Matins  and  Lauds,  ^  for  the  Thursday,  IViday, 
and  Saturday,  which  are  sung  '  by  anticipation  * 
on  the  afternoons  of  the  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  the  Besponsorium  which  follows 
the  Fifth  Lesson  on  Good  Friday,  Tenebrce 
facta  twni — ^There  was  darkness. 

The  Service  begins  with  three  Noctums,  each 
consisting  of  three  Psalms,  with  their  doubled 
Antiphons,  a  Verside  and  Response,  and  three 
Lessons,  each  followed  by  its  appropriate  Re- 
sponsorium.  The  Psalms  and  Antiphons  are 
sung  in  unisonous  Plain  Ghaunt ;  and,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each,  one  of  the  fifteen  candles  on  the 
huge  triangular  Candlestick  by  which  the  Chapel 
is  lighted  is  ceremoniously  extinguished.  The 
Lessons  for  the  First  Noctum  on  each  of  the 
three  days  are  the  famous  'Lamentations,* 
which  have  already  been  fully  described.'  The 
Lessons  for  the  Second  and  Third  Noctums  are 
simply  monotoned.  Music  for  the  Responsoria 
has  been  composed  by  more  than  one  of  the 
gpreatest  Polyi^onic  Masters ;  but  most  of  them 
are  now  sung  in  unisonous  Plain  Chaunt.  The 
Third  Noctum  is  immediately  followed  by  Lauds, 
the  Psalms  for  which  are  sung  in  the  manner, 
and  with  the  ceremonies,  already  described. 
Then  follows  the  Canticle,  '  Benedictus,'  during 
the  singing  of  which  the  six  Altar  Lights  are 
extinguished,  one  by  one.  And  now  preparation 
is  made  for  the  most  awful  moment  of  the  whole 
— that  which  introduces  the  first  notes  of  the 
'Miserere.'*  The  fifteenth  candle,  at  the  top 
of  the  great  Candlestick,  is  removed  from  its 
place,  and  hidden  behind  the  Altar.  The  An- 
tiphon, '  Christus  &ctus  est  obediens,'  is  sung  by 
a  single  Soprano  Voice;  and,  afler  a  dead  silence 
of  oonsidenble  duration,  the  Miserere  is  sung, 
in  the  manner,  and  with  the  Ceremonies  de- 
scribed in  vol.  ii.  pp.  335-338.    The  Pope  then 

1  See  Hatixb,  tsd  Lauds.  >  8m  Lahbktaticsi. 
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says  an  appointed  Prayer;  the  Candle  is  brought 
out  from  behind  the  Altar;  and  the  Service 
concludes  with  a  trampling  of  feet,  sometimes 
said  to  represent  the  passage  of  the  crowd  to 
Calvary,  or  the  Jews  seizing  our  Lord. 

The  Services  proper  for  Holy  Week  are  de- 
scribed, in  detail,  in  the '  Manuel  des  C^r^monies 
qui  ont  lieu  pendant  la  Semaine  Sainte,'  formerly 
sold  annually  in  Rome,  but  now  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  Music  was  first  published  by  Dr. 
Bumey,  in  '  La  Musica  della  Siattimana  Santa,* 
now  very  scarce,  and  has  since  been  reprinted, 
by  Alfieri,  in  his  '  Raccolta  di  Musica  Sacra.' 

A  minute  and  interesting  account,  though 
somewhat  deformed  by  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  ancient  Ritual,  will  be  found  in  MendeUaohn's 
letter  to  Zelter,  of  June  16, 1831.  [W.S.B.] 

TENERAMENTE ;  CON  TENEREZZA— 

'tenderly* ;  a  term  slightly  stronger  and  used  more 
emphatically  than  (foiee,  but  having  very  much  the 
same  meaning  and  use  in  music.  A  good  instance 
of  the  distinction  between  the  terms  is  found  in 
the  lovely  second  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  E  minor,  op.  90,  where  the  subject,  at  its  first 
entry  labelled  doUtt  is  subsequently  directed  to 
be  played  teneramente.  From  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  movement  it  is  evidently  intended  to 
become  slightly  more  impassioned  as  it  goes  on ; 
and  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  second 
and  following  entries  of  the  subject  should  be 
played  with  more  feeling,  and  perhaps  in  less 
strict  time,  than  the  opening  bars  of  the  move- 
ment. [J.A.F.M.] 

TENOR  (Fr.  Tattle ;  Ger.  Tenor  Stimmey 
The  term  applied  to  the  highest  natural  adult 
male  voice  and  to  some  instruments  of  some- 
where about  the  same  compass.  Its  etymology 
is  accepted  to  be  teneo,  *l  hold,*  and  it  was 
the  voice  that,  in  early  times,  held,  took,  or 
kept  the  principal  part  (originally  the  only 
real  part),  the  plainsong,  subject,  air,  or  mo« 
tive  of  the  piece  that  wss  sung.  It  holds  the 
y  mid-position  in  the  musical  scale.    Its 

Inl  clef  is  the  C  clef  on  the  fourth  line  of 

the  stave  (in  reality  the  middle  line  of 
the  great  stave  of  eleven  lines  *)  generally  super- 
seded in  the  present  day  by  the  treble  or  G  clef, 
which  however  does  not  represent  or  indicate 
the  actual  pitch,  but  gives  it  an  octave  too  high. 

The  average  compass  of  the  tenor  voice  is  C  to 
A  or  B  (a),  tiiough  in  large  rooms  notes  below  F 
(6)  are  usually  of  little  avul.   In  primitive  times, 

(g)     .Q.  or  :g:  „  „      (b) 
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before  true  polyphony  or  harmony  were  known, 
it  was  natural  that  what  we  now  call  the  tenor 
voice  should  hold  the  one  real  part  to  be  sung, 
should  letid,  in  ^t,  the  congregational  singing, 
for  the  reason  that  this  class  of  voice  is  sweeter 
and  more  flexible  than  the  bass  voice,  and  also 
would  most  readily  strike  the  ear.  as  being  the 
higher  voice  in  range,  until  boys  were  employed; 
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and  even  then  *boyB  could  not  have  either  the 
knowledge  or  authority  to  enable  them  to  lead 
the  singing,  more  especially  as  the  chants  or 
hymns  were  at  first  transmitted  by  oral  tra- 
dition; and  females  were  not  officially  engaged 
in  the  work.  The  boys  probably  sang  in  unison 
with,  at  times  an  octave  higher  than,  the  tenor, 
and  the  basses  in  unison  with,  or  an  octave 
below,  the  tenor,  as  suited  them  respectively. 

An  elaborate  classification  of  voices  was  not 
then  necessary.  Indeed  it  is  most  probable  that 
at  first  the  only  distinction  was  between  the 
voices  of  boys  and  men,  altus  and  basnu  (Jiigh 
and  low),  the  very  limited  scales  then  in  use 
coming  easily  within  the  compass  of  the  lower 
part  of  tenors  and  the  higher  part  of  basses ;  and 
it  will  have  been  only  observed  that  some  men 
could  sing  higher  or  lower  than  others,  while 
the  different  qualities  of  voices  will  not  have 
been  taken  into  account.  If  a  very  low  bass 
found  a  note  rather  high,  he  may  have  howled 
it  as  he  best  could,  or  it  would  perhaps  itself 
have  cracked  up  into  falsetto,  or  he  will  have 
gone  down  instinctively  to  the  octave  below, 
or  remained  where  he  was  until  the  melody 
came  again  within  his  reach — ears  being  not  yet 
critically  cultivated.  Even  now,  towards  the  end 
of  the  19th  century,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to 
hear  amongst  a  congregation  basses  singing  the 
air  of  a  hymn  below  the  actual  bass  part,  or 
soprani  singing  in  the  tenor-compass  for  con- 
venience sake.  In  a  few  village  churches,  and 
in  many  Scotch  kirks,  an  after-taste  of  such 
early  singing  is  still  to  be  had.  But  with  the 
extension  of  the  scale  and  the  introduction  of 
a  system  of  notation,  and  the  consequent  gradual 
replacement  of  the  empirical  mode  of  practice 
by  more  scientific  study,  the  first  rude  attempts 
at  harmony  and  polyphony,  diaphony  or  or- 
gannm  (which  see),  would  necessitate  a  more 
exact  classification  of  voices. 

The  term  Baritone  is  of  comparatively  late  intro- 
duction. This  voice  is  called  by  the  French  hoBBt- 
taiUe,  or  low  tenor,  taiUe  being  the  true  French 
word  for  tenor,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that, 
as  this  word  signifies  also  the  waist  or  middle  of 
the  human  figure,  it  may  have  been  adopted  to  ex- 
press the  middle  voice.  The  addition  of  a  second 
part,  a  fourth  or  fifth  above  or  below  the  Canio 
Fermo  or  plain-chant,  would  also  so  much  in- 
crease the  compass  of  music  to  be  sung,  that  the 
varieties  and  capacities  of  different  voices  would 
naturally  b^n  to  be  recognised,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  third  part,  triplum  (treble),  there 
would  at  once  be  three  parts,  altus,  medius, 
and  basBus, — high,  middle,  and  low ;  and  as  the 
medius,  for  reasons  already  given,  would  natu- 
rally be  the  leader  who  held  {tenuU)  the  plain- 
song,  the  term  tenor  would  replace  that  of  medius. 
Then,  as  the  science  and  practice  of  music  ad- 
vanced, and  opera  or  musical  drama  became  more 
and  more  elaborated,  the  sub-classification  of  each 
individual  type  of  voice  in  accordance  with  its 
varied  capacities  of  expression  would  be  a  matter 
of  course.  Hence  we  have  tenort  robwto  (which 
used  to  be  of  about  the  compass  of  a  modem 
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high*  baritone),  tenor e  di  forza,  ten<yre  di  mezzo 
carattere,  tenore  di  grazia,  and  tenore  leggiero, 
one  t)-pe  of  which  is  sometimes  called  tenore 
cotUraltino,  These  terms,  though  used  very 
generally  in  Italy,  are  somewhat  fantastic,  and 
the  different  qualifications  that  have  called  them 
forth  are  not  unfrequently  as  much  part  of  the 
morale  as  of  the  physique.  Although  not  only 
a  question  of  compass  but  of  quality,  the  word 
'  tenor '  has  come  to  be  adopted  as  a  generic  term 
to  express  that  special  type  of  voice  which  is  so 
much  and  so  justly  admired,  and  cannot  now  be 
indicated  in  any  other  way. 

The  counter-tenor,  or  natural  male  alto,  is  a 
highly  developed  falsetto,  whose  so-called  chest 
voice  is,  in  most  cases,  a  limited  bass.  Singers 
of  this  class  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th 
century  came  principally  from  Spain,  they  being 
afterward  chiefly  superseded  by  artificial  male 
cUti.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of  counter-tenor 
known  in  London  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
article  is  an  amateur  distinguished  for  his  excel- 
lent part-singing.  Donzelli  was  a  tenore  robiuto 
with  a  voice  of  beautiful  quality.  It  has  been 
the  custom  to  call  Duprez,  Tamberlik,  Wachtel, 
Mongini,  and  Mierzwinski  teriori  robu$ti,  but 
they  belong  more  properly  to  the  tenori  di  forza. 
The  tenore  robusto  had  a  very  large  tenor  quality 
throughout  his  vocal  compass. 

It  is  not  easy  to  classify  precisely  such  a  voice 
as  that  of  Miuio,'  except  by  calling  it  the  per- 
fection of  a  tenor  voice.  Mario  possessed,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  compass,  volume,  richness, 
grace,  and  flexibility  (not  agility,  with  which 
the  word  is  often  confounded  in  this  country, 
but  the  general  power  of  inflecting  the  voice 
and  of  producing  with  facility  nice  ^adations  of 
colour).  Historical  singers  are  generally  out  of 
the  usual  category,  being  in  so  many  cases  gifted 
with  exceptional  physical  powers.  Rubini,  a 
tenore  di  grazia,  physically  considered,  was  en- 
dowed with  an  extraordinary  capacity  of  pathetic 
expression,  and  could  at  times  throw  great  force 
into  his  singing,  which  was  the  more  striking 
as  being  somewhat  unusual,  but  he  indulged  too 
much  perhaps  in  the  vibrato,  and  may  not  im- 
probably be  answerable  for  the  vicious  use  of  this 
^legitimate  in  its  place)  means  of  expression,  which 
has  prevailed  for  some  years  past,  but  which,  be- 
ing now  a  mannerism,  ceases  to  express  more  than 
the  so-called  '  expression  stop '  on  a  barrel  organ. 
But  it  must  be  said  of  Rubini  that  the  vibrato 
being  natural  to  him,  had  not  the  nauseous  effect 
that  it  has  with  his  would-be  imitators. 

Davide,  who  sang  in  the  last  half  of  the  i8th 
century,  must  have  been  very  great,  with  a  beau- 
tiful voice  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  art. 
[See  vol.  L  p.  434.]  His  son  is  said  to  have  been 
endowed  with  a  voice  of  three  octaves,  comprised 
within  four  B  flats.  This  doubtless  included 
something  like  an  octave  of  falsetto,  which  must 
have  remained  to  him,  instead  of  in  great  part 
disappearing  with  the  development  of  the  rest  of 

1  Baritone  may  •fynoloffteally  be  oontldered  to  raeftn  a  hevry 
▼otoe.  aod  at  the  prtoelpal  ?oice  was  the  tenor,  it  ma/  be  ukea  to 
mean  bea?7  tenor,  almost  equivalent  to  Ba»»*lailh. 

*  Died  at  Boom  Dec.  11.  UsS. 
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theyoice.aBiBUBnallythecaBe.  In  connection  with 
this  may  be  mentioned  the  writer's  experience 
of  a  tenor,  that  is  to  say  a  voice  of  decided  tenor 


tone,  with  a  compass  of  -^ 


that  of 


-^ 


a  limited  bass  only,  thus  showing  how  the  word 
'  tenor*  has  come  to  express  qwHity  quite  as  much 
as  eampcuB. — Roger  (French),  another  celebrity, 
and  a  cultivated  man,  overtaxed  his  powers,  as 
many  others  have  done,  and  shortened  his  active 
artistic  career. — Gampanini  is  a  strong  tenore  di 
meao  earattere.  This  class  of  tenor  can  on  oc- 
casions take  parti  difona  or  di  grazia. 

If  the  Germans  would  only  be  so  good  as  to 
cultivate  more  thoroughly  the  art  of  vocalisation, 
we  should  have  from  them  many  fine  tenori  di 
fona,  with  voices  like  that  of  Vogel. 

A  tenore  di  grazia  of  modem  times  must 
not  be  passed  without  special  mention.  Italo 
Gardoni  possessed  what  might  be  called  only 
a  moderate  voice,  but  so  well,  so  easily  and 
naturally  produced,  that  it  was  heard  almost  to 
the  same  advantage  in  a  theatre  as  in  a  room. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  when  he  sang  the 
part  of  florestan,  in '  Fidelio,'  at  Covent  Garden, 
after  an  absence  of  some  duration  from  the  stage. 
The  unaffected  grace  of  his  style  rendered  him 
as  perfect  a  model  for  vocal  artists  as  oould  well 
be  found.  Giuglini  was  another  tenore  di  grazia, 
with  more  actual  power  than  Gardoni.  Had  it 
not  been  for  a  certain  mawkishness  which  after 
a  time  made  itself  felt,  he  might  have  been 
classed  amongst  the  tenori  di  mezzo  earattere. 
In  this  countary  Braham  and  Sims  Reeves  have 
their  place  as  historical  tenori,  and  Edward 
Uoyd,  with  not  so  large  a  voice  as  either  of 
these,  will  leave  behind  him  a  considerable  repu- 
tation as  an  artist. 

Of  the  tenore  leggiero,  a  voice  that  can  generally 
execute  fioritura  with  facility,  it  is  not  easy  to 
point  out  a  good  example.  The  light  tenor, 
sometimes  called  tenore  eontraUino,  has  usually 
a  somewhat  extended  register  of  open  notes,  and 
if  the  singer  is  not  seen,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
imagine  that  one  is  hearing  a  female  contralto. 
The  converse  of  this  is  the  case  when  a  so^alled 
female  tenor  sings.  One  of  these,  Signora  Mela, 
appeared  at  concerts  in  London  in  the  year  1868. 
A  favourite  manifestation  of  her  powers  was  the 
tenor  part  in  Rossini's  Terzetto  buffo '  Pappataci.* 
Bariani-Dini  is  another  female  tenor,  singing  at 
present  in  Italy.  These  exhibitions  are,  however, 
decidedly  inartistic  and  inelegant,  and  may  easily 
become  repulsive.  A  list  of  tenor  singers  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Sinqiko.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  5 1 1 .] 

Tenor  is  also  the  English  name  of  the  viola. 
[.See  Tbnor  Violin.]  The  second  of  the  usual 
three  trombones  in  a  full  orchestra  is  a  tenor 
instrument  both  in  compass  and  clef. 

The  Tenor  Bell  is  the  lowest  in  a  peal  of  bells, 
and  is  possibly  so  called  because  it  is  the  bell 
upon  which  the  ringers  hold  or  rest.  The  Tenor- 
drum  (without  snares)  is  between  the  ordinary 
side-drum  and  the  bass-drum,  and,  worn  as  a 
side-drum,  is  used  in  foot-regiments  for  rolls. 
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There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  continuing,  or  not,  the  use  of  the  tenor 
clef.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  It  undoubtedly  expresses  a  positive  position 
in  the  musical  scale;  and  the  power  to  read 
it,  and  the  other  G  clef,  is  essential  to  all 
musicians  who  have  to  play  from  the  music 
printed  for  choirs  and  for  orchestra  up  to  the 
present  day.  But  as  a  question  of  general  utility 
a  simplification  in  the  means  of  expressing  mu- 
sical ideas  can  scarcely  be  other  than  a  b^efit, 
else  why  not  continue  the  use  of  all  the  seven 
clefs  t  The  £Bict  that  the  compass  of  the  male 
voioB  is,  in  round  terms,  an  octave  lower  than 
the  female  (though  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mechanism  the  one  is  by  no  means  a  mere 
re-production  of  the  other),  renders  it  very  easy, 
indeed  almost  natural,  for  a  male  voice  to  sing 
music  in  the  treble  clef  an  octave  below  its 
actual  pitch,  or  musical  position  in  the  scale, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  difficulty  is  found  in 
so  doing.  In  violoncello  or  bassoon-music  tho 
change  from  bass  to  tenor  clef  is  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  ledger  lines  that  must 
be  used  for  remaining  in  the  lower  clef.  This 
objection  does  not  exist  in  expressing  tenor  music 
in  the  treble  clef.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  exists 
at  all  it  is  against  the  tenor. — A  kind  of  com- 
promise is  made  by  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  in 
the  '  Bach  Choir  Magazine '  (Novello),  where  a 
double  soprano   def  is   used   for  the 


fz  tenor  part.  This  method  was  proposed 
and  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Oliphant. 
While  on  the  subject  of  clefe,  passing  reference 
may  be  made  to  Neukomm^s  somewhat  erratic 
idea  of  putting  the  whole  of  the  tenor  part  in 
his  edition  of  Haydn  s '  Creation  *  in  the  bass  clef. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  desired  simplifi- 
cation, and  at  the  same  time  denote  the  actual 
pitch  of  the  voice.  [H.  C.  D.] 

TENOROON,  a  name  sometimes  ^ven  to 
the  Tenor  Bassoon  0^  Alto  Fagotto  in  F.  It  is 
obviously  a  modification  of  the  word  Bassoon, 
for  whidi  little  authority  can  be  found.  The 
identity  of  this  instrument  with  the  Oboe  di 
Caocia  of  Bach  .has  already  been  adverted  to, 
and  the  error  of  assigning  parts  written  for  it 
by  that  composer,  Beethoven,  and  others,  to  the 
Como  Inglese  or  Alto  Oboe  in  the  same  key  has 
been  corrected.  At  the  present  time  it  has 
entirely  gone  out  of  use.  A  fine  specimen,  now 
in  the  writer's  possession,  was  until  latelv  in 
the  boys*  band  at  the  Foundling  Hospital: 
supposed  to  be  intended,  from  its  smaller  size, 
for  the  diminutive  hands  of  young  players. 

Its  tone  is  characteristic,  somewhat  more  reedy 
than  that  of  the  Bassoon.  The  word  survives  as 
that  of  a  reed-stop  in  some  Organs.       [W.H.S.] 

TENOR  VIOLIN  (Alto,  Contbalto,  Quistb, 
Taille,  Bbatsohe,  Viola,  etc.)  A  violin  usually 
about  one-seventh  larger  in  its  general  dimen- 
sions than  the  ordinary  violin,  and  having  its 
compass  a  fifth  lower,  or  an  octave  above  the 
violoncello.  As  its  name  implies,  it  corresponds 
in  the  string  quartet  to  the  tenor  voice  in  the 
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Tocal  quartet.    Its  part  is  writteu  in  the  G  alto 
clef,  thai — 


■JSL 


is: 


.  lit  string. 

:  3Dd8trio(. 

:  ardStrinff. 

~Cr  4Ui  Rtrinc. 

The  three  uppermost  strings  of  the  Tenor  are 
identical  in  pitch  with  the  three  lowest  strings 
of  the  yiolin ;  but  their  greater  length  requires 
them  to  be  proportionately  stouter.  The  fourth 
string,  like  the  third,  is  covered  with  wire.  The 
player  holds  the  Tenor  like  the  violin ;  but  the 
■top  is  somewhat  longer,  the  bow  used  for  it  is 
somewhat  heavier,  and  it  requires  greater  mus- 
cular force  in  both  hands.  The  method  of  execu- 
tion in  other  respects  is  identical  with  that  on 
the  violin.  The  tone  of  the  Tenor  however, 
owing  to  the  disproportion  between  the  size  and 
pitch  of  its  strings  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
ooroparativdy  small  size  of  its  body  on  the  other, 
is  of  a  difierent  quality  from  that  of  the  violin.  It 
is  less  powerful  and  brilliant,  having  a  muffled 
character,  but  is  nevertheless  sympathetic  and 
penetrating.  Bad  Tenors  are  worse  than  bad  vio- 
lins ;  they  are  unequal  and  '  wolBsh,*  and  have 
sometimes  a  decided  nasal  twang.  The  instrument 
is  humorously  described  by  Schnyder  von  Warten- 
see,  in  his  'Birthday  Ode*  addressed  to  Guhr :~ 

Mann  nennt  mich  Fnm  Base,  (Aunt) 
Denn  etwas  sprech*  ich  doroh  die  Nase, 

Doch  ehrlicn  mein*  ioh  et,  nnd  treo : 
Altmodiich  bin  ich :  meine  Sitte 
I«t  itets  su  bleiben  in  der  Mitte. 

Und  nie  maoh*  ich  ein  grot*'  Ge<clirei. 

In  this  article,  following  common  usage,  the 
word  *  Tenor '  is  used  to  denote  the  intermediate 
member  of  the  quartet  to  the  exclusion  of '  Alto  * : 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  Tenor  and  Alto  were 
once  distinct  instruments,  and  the  instrument 
which  we  call  *  Tenor'  is  really  the  Alto,  the 
true  Tenor,  which  was  a  size  larger,  though  of 
the  nme  pitch,  being  practically  obsolete. 

Hie  Tenor  is  an  euiier  instrument  than  the 
violin,  and  is  in  fact  the  oldest  instrument  of 
the  quartet.  Both  'Violino*  in  Italian  and 
'  Violon  *  in  French  appear  to  have  originally 
designated  the  Tenor.  In  the  first  piece  of 
mnsio  in  which  '  Violino*  occurs,  a  double  quar- 
tet in  the  church  style,  published  in  1597,*  this 
instrument  has  a  part  written  in  the  alto  clef, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :— 
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Hus  could  not  be  played  on  the  violin,  and  was 
obviously  written  for  the  Tenor :  and  an  instru- 
ment of  such  a  compass  capable  of  holding  its 
own  against  a  comet  and  six  trumpets,  however 
li^tly  voiced  the  latter  may  have  been,  can 
have  been  no  ordinary  fiddle.  The  large  and 
solid  Tenors  of  this  period  made  by  Gaspar  di 

I  Ohmuml  Gabrtell.  Soiute  Plan  •  Fort*  •naqnarU  bum.  Printed 
la  th*  Xoiical  Appondtz  to  WMialewikl't '  Die  VloUii«  im  xvn  Jahr- 
bondert).*  The  lofi«st  put*  In  eecb  qoMtet  are  M«lgned  to  trum- 
^«u  vTntabgol),  ilie  other  aopnao  part  tathc  eomet  (Zluktu). 


8alo,  the  earlier  Amatis,  Peregrine  Zanetto,  etc., 
many  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  appear  to 
represent  the  original  'Violino.'  These  Tenors 
when  new,  must  have  had  a  powerful  tone,  and 
they  were  probably  invented  in  order  to  produce 
a  stringed  instrument  which  should  compete  in 
church  music  with  the  comet  and  trumpet.  Being 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  bass  viola,  which  was 
the  form  of  viol  chiefly  in  use,  they  obtained  the 
name  'Violino.*  This  name  was  however  soon 
transferred  to  the  ordinary  violin.  When  the  latter 
first  made  its  appearance  in  Italian  music,' it 
was  called  '  Piccolo  Violino  alia  Francese ' ;  indi- 
cating that  this  smaller  '  Violino,'  to  which  the 
name  has  been  since  appropriated,  though  not 
generally  employed  in  Italy,  had  come  into  use 
in  France.  It  accords  with  this  that  the  original 
French  name  of  the  violin  is  'Pardeesus'  or 
*  dessus  •  •  de  Violon,'  or  *  treble  of  the  Violon,* 
Violon  being  the  old  French  diminutive  of  Viole,' 
and  exactly  equivalent  to  '  Viob'no.'  Again,  the 
very  old  French  name  *  Quinte  *  for  the  Tenor, 
and  its  diminutive  *  Quinton,*  used  for  the  violin, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  latter  was  a  diminutive 
of  some  larger  instrument  in  general  use.  We 
have  therefore  good  ground  for  concluding  that 
the  Tenor  is  somewhat  older  than  the  treble  or 
coDunon  violin,  and  is  in  fact  its  archetype. 

Very  soon  after  the  '  Orfeo '  of  Monteverde, 
which  is  dated  1608,  we  find  the  above-mentioned 
composer,  Gabrieli,  writing  regular  violin  passages 
in  a  sonata  for  three  common  violins  and  a  Bass, 
the  former  being  designated  '  Violini.*  *  We  may 
therefore  fairly  suppose  that  the  early  years  of 
the  17th  century  saw  the  introduction  of  the 
violin  into  general  use  in  Italy,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  name  '  Violino  *  to  the  smaller  instrument. 
In  the  same  year  (1615)  we  have  a  *CSanzon  k 
6'  by  the  same  writer,  with  two  treble  violins 
(Violini),  a  comet,  a  tenor  violin  (called  Tenore) 
and  two  trumpets.*  In  Gregorio  Allegri*s  '  Sym- 
phonia  )k  4'*  (before  1650)  the  Tenor  is  deno- 
minated 'Alto,'  and  the  Bass  is  assigned  to  the 
'Basso  di  Viola*  or  Viola  da  Gamba.  Massi- 
miliano  Neri  (1644),  in  his  'Canzone  del  terzo 
tuono  *  ^  has  a  Tenor  part  in  which  the  Tenor  is 
called  for  the  first  time  'viola,'  a  name  which 
has  clung  to  it  ever  since. 

Shortly  after  this  (1663)  we  have  a  string 
quintet  with  two  viola  parts,  the  upper  of  which 
is  assigned  to  the  '  Viola  Alto,'  the  lower,  written 
in  the  Taille  or  true  tenor  def,  to  the  'Viola 
Tenore.'*  It  appears  from  the  parts  that  the 
compass  of  the  two  violas  was  identical,  nor 
is  any  distinction  observable  in  the  treatment. 
This  use  of  the  two  violas  is  common  in  the 
Italian  chamber  music  of  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  a  remarkable  instance  being  the  'Se- 
nate Vaiie'  of  the  Cremonese  composer  Vitali 
(Modena,  1684):  and  Handera  employment  of 
the  two  instraments,  mentioned  lower  down,  is 

t  In  the  '  OrCeo '  of  MontcTerde. 

«  80  99JU.  9oXUm  ;  iiij»#.  ivjwii,  etc.  

4  Bonau  con  tre  Vtollnl,  lOA.    Wulelewikl.  Appendix,  p.  IS. 

■  Ibid.  p.  15.      ■  •  Ibtd.  p.  25.  '  Ibid.  p.  99. 

■  Sonata  a  ctnqne.  da  Giovanni  Lecrrnzt.  Wastelemkl.  Appendli. 
p.  43.  The  treble  parU  are  a*»lgued  to  tIoUds,  the  ban  to  the '  Viula 
da  brauo.' 
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probably  based  on  reminiscencea  of  this  clan  of 
music.  But  the  ooropaas  and  general  effect  of  the 
instruments  being  the  same,  the  disappearance 
of  the  great  viola  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Though  the  fiddle-makers  continued  for  some 
time  to  make  violas  of  two  sizes,  alto  and 
tenor  [see  Stbadivari],  the  two  instruments 
coalesced  for  practical  purposes,  and  the  superior 
facility  with  which  the  smaller  viola  (Alto)  was 
handled  caused  the  true  Tenor  to  drop  out  of  use. 
From  about  the  end  of  the  century  the  Alto 
viola  appears  to  have  assumed  the  place  in  the 
orchestra  which  it  still  occupies,  and  to  have 
had  substantially  the  same  characteristics. 

The  Tenor  has  been  made  of  all  sizes,  ranging 
firom  the  huge  instruments  of  Caspar  di  8alo 
and  his  contemponuries  to  the  diminutive  ones, 
scarcely  an  inch  longer  than  the  standard  violin, 
commonly  made  for  orchestral  use  a  century  or 
so  ago  :  and  its  normal  size  of  one-seventh  laiger 
than  the  violin  is  the  result  of  a  compromise. 
The  explanation  is  that  it  is  radically  an  ano- 
malous instrument.  Its  compass  is  fixed  by 
strictly  musical  requirements:  but  when  the 
instrument  is  built  large  enough  to  answer 
acoustically  to  its  compass,  that  is,  so  as  to 
produce  the  notes  required  of  it  as  powerfully  as 
the  corresponding  notes  on  the  violin,  it  comes 
out  too  larffe  for  the  average  human  being  to  play 
it  fiddle-wise,  and  only  fit  to  be  played  cello- 
wise  between  the  knees.  If,  however,  the  Tenor 
is  to  be  played  like  the  violin,  and  no  one  has 
seriously  proposed  to  play  it  otherwise,  it  follows 
that  its  size  must  be  limited  by  the  length  of  the 
human  arm  when  bent  at  an  angle  of  about  1 20 
degprees.  But  even  the  violin  is  already  big 
enough :  though  instruments  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  somewhat  larger  than  usual,  and 
that  by  eminent  makers  [see  Stsadivari],  play- 
ers have  never  adopted  them ;  and  it  is  practi- 
cally found  that  one-seventh  longer  than  the 
ordinary  violin  is  the  outside  measurement  for 
the  Tenor  if  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  hands 
are  to  control  the  instrument  comfortably,  and  to 
execute  ordinary  passages  upon  it.  The  Tenor 
is  therefore  by  necessity  a  dwarf:  it  is  too  small 
for  its  pitch,  and  its  tone  is  muffled  in  conse- 
quence. But  its  very  defects  have  become  the 
vehicle  of  peculiar  beauties.  Every  one  must 
have  remarked  the  penetrating  quality  of  its 
lower  strings,  and  the  sombre  and  passionate 
effect  of  its  upper  ones.  Its  tone  is  consequently 
so  distinctive,  and  so  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
listener,  that  fewer  Tenors  are  required  in  the 
orchestra  than  second  violins. 

Composers  early  discovered  the  distinotive 
capabilities  of  the  Tenor.  Handel  knew  them, 
though  he  made  but  little  use  of  them :  they 
were  first  freely  employed  in  that  improvement 
of  the  dramatic  orchestra  by  Gluck  and  Sacchini, 
whi6h  preceded  its  full  development  under  Mozart 
Previously  to  this,  the  Tenor  was  chiefly  used 
to  fill  up  in  the  Tutti.  Sometimes  it  played  in 
unison  with  the  violins ;  more  frequently  with 
the  violoncellos :  but  in  general  it  was  assigned 
a  lower  second  violin  part.    Handel  employs  the 


Tenor  with  strikingeffeot  in '  Bevenge,  Timotheus 
crids.*  The  first  part  of  the  song,  in  D  major, 
is  led  by  the  violins  and  hautboys  in  dashing 
and  animated  passages ;  then  succeeds  the  trio 
in  G  minor,  which  introduces  the  vision  of  the 
*  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain.'  Here 
the  violins  are  silent,  and  the  leading  parts,  in 
measured  largo  time,  are  given  to  the  tenors  in 
two  divisions,  each  division  being  reinforced  by 
bassoons.  The  effect  is  one  of  indesciibable  gloom 
and  horror.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  composer, 
whether  to  indicate  the  theoretical  relation  of 
the  two  parts,  or  the  practical  employment  of 
the  laiger  Tenors  by  themselves  for  Uie  lower 
one,  has  written  the  fint  part  only  in  the  alto 
clef,  and  headed  it  *  Viola,  the  second  part  being 
written  in  the  Taille  or  true  tenor  clef,  and 
headed  *  Tenor* :  but  the  compaas  of  the  parts  is 
identical.  The  climax  will  serve  as  a  specimen : — 
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Berlios,  who  oyerlooks  this  pusage  in  Handel, 
enumeratefl  among  the  early  instances  of  the  em- 
ployment of  its  distinctive  qualities,  the  passage 
in  'Iphigenia  in  Aulis/  where  Orestes,  over- 
whelmed with  fatigue  and  remorse,  and  panting 
for  breath,  sings  'Le  calme  rentre  dans  mon 
ooeur*;  meanwhile  the  orchestra,  in  smothered 
agitation,  sobs  forth  convulsive  plaints,  unceas- 
ingly dominated  by  the  fearful  and  obstinate 
chiding  of  the  Tenors.  The  fieiscination,  the 
sensation  of  horror,  which  this  evokes  in  th^ 
audience,  Berlioz  attributes  to  the  quality  of 
the  note  A  on  the  Tenor's  third  string,  and  the 
syncopation  of  the  note  with  the  lower  A  on  the 
basses  in  a  different  rhythm.  In  the  overture  to 
*  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,*  Gluck  employs  the  Tenors 
for  another  purpose.  He  assigns  them  a  light 
bass  accompaniment  to  the  melody  of  the  first 
-violins,  conveying  to  the  hearer  the  illusion  that 
he  is  listening  to  the  violoncellos.  Suddenly,  at 
the  forte,  the  basses  enter  with  great  force  and 
surprisiDg  effect.  Sacchini  uses  the  Tenors  for  the 
same  effect  (pour  preparer  une  explosion)  in  the 
air  of  (Edipus,  '  Votre  coBur  devient  mon  asyle.' 
(This  effect,  it  may  be  observed,  is  also  to  be 
found  in  Handel.)  Modem  writers  have  often 
used  the  Tenor  to  sustain  the  melody,  in  antique, 
religious,  and  sombre  subjects.  Berlioz  attributes 
its  use  in  this  way  to  Spontini,  who  employs  it 
to  give  out  the  prayers  of  the  VestaL  M^hul, 
fimcying  that  there  resided  in  the  Tenor  tone  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  expressing  the  dreamy  cha- 
racter of  the  Ossianic  poetry,  employed  Tenors 
for  all  the  treble  parts,  to  tiie  entire  exclusion 
of  violins,  throughout  his  opera  of '  Uthal.'  It 
was  in  the  course  of  this  dismal  and  monotonous 
wail  that  Grdtry  exclaimed  '  Je  donnerai  un  louis 
pour  entendre  une  chanterelle ! ' 

Berlioz,  in  '  Harold  en  Italic,'  and  Bennett,  in 
his  Symphony  in  G  minor,  have  employed  the 
Tenor  with  great  effect  to  sustain  pensive  melo- 
dies. When  melodies  of  a  similar  character  are 
entrusted  to  the  violoncellos,  the  tone  acquires 
great  roundness  and  purity  if  reinforced  by  the 
Tenors — ^witness  the  Adagio  of  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor.  In  chamber  music,  the  Tenor 
executes  sustained  and  arpeffgio  accompaniments, 
occasionally  takes  up  melodic  subjects,  and  em- 
ployed in  unison  is  a  powerful  supporter  of  either 
of  its  neighbours.  Mozart's  Trio  for  piano,  clari- 
net, and  viola,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
effective  works  in  the  whole  range  of  chamber 
music,  affords  admirable  illustrations  of  its  gen- 
eral capacities  when  used  without  a  violoncello. 

Brahms's  Quintet  in  Bb,  and  one  of  his 
string  quartets,  will  afford  good  examples  of  the 
prominent  use  of  the  viola,  and  the  special  effect 
produced  by  it.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  modem  chamber  string  quartet,  of  which 
the  Tenor  is  so  important  a  member,  is  baaed, 
not  on  the  eariy  chamber  music,  but  on  the 
stringed  orchestra  of  the  theatre.  Corelli,  Pur- 
oell,  and  Handel  employed  the  Tenor  in  their 
orchestral  writings,  but  excluded  it  from  their 
chamber  music;  nor  was  it  until  the  orchestral 
quartet  had  been  perfected  for  theatrical  pur- 


poses by  Handel,  Gluck,  and  Sacchini  that  the 
chamber  quartet  settled  into  its  present  shape  in 
the  hands  of  Haydn,  Abel,  J.  C.  Bach,  and  their 
contemporaries.  Mozart  marks  the  period  when 
the  Tenor  assumed  its  proper  rank  in  both  kinds 
of  music. 

The  Tenor  is  essentially  an  ancillary  instru- 
ment. Played  alone,  or  in  combination  with  the 
piano  only,  its  tone  is  thin  and  ineffective  :  and 
the  endeavours  which  have  been  made  by  some 
musicians  to  create  an  independent  school  of 
tenor-playing,  and  a  distinctive  class  of  tenor 
music,  are  founded  on  error.  It  is  simply  a  large 
violin,  intended  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the 
fiddle  and  the  bass ;  and  except  in  special  effects, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  used  for  purposes 
of  contrast,  it  imperatively  demands  the  ringing 
tones  of  the  violin  above  it. 

Competent  musicians,  who  are  masters  of  the 
piano,  attracted  by  the  simplicity  of  the  tenor  part 
in  most  quartets,  often  take  up  dbeTenor  with  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  violin.  This  is  a  mis« 
take :  it  is  usually  found  that  the  Tenor  can  only 
be  properly  played  by  a  practised  violinist  The 
Violin  and  Tenor  make  an  effective  duet ;  witness 
the  charming  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Spohr,  and  the  less  known  but  very  artistic 
and  numerous  ones  of  Rolla,  by  the  aid  of  which 
any  competent  violinist  will  soon  become  master 
of  the  Tenor.  Mozart  wrote  a  concerto  for  Vio- 
lin, Tenor,  and  Orchestra.  The  trios  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  for  Violin,  Tenor,  and  Violoncello 
are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  mentioning. 

Owing,  probably,  to  the  structural  peculiarities 
that  have  been  explained  above,  what  is  the  best 
model  for  the  violin  is  not  the  best  for  the  Tenor. 
It  would  seem  that  the  limitation  which  neces- 
sity imposes  upon  its  length  ought  to  be  com- 
pensated by  an  increase  in  height :  for  Tenors  of 
high  model  are  undoubtedly  better  than  those  of 
flat  model,  and  hence  Stradivari  Tenors  are  kept 
rather  to  be  admired  than  played  upon.  The  best 
Tenors  for  une  are  certainly  those  of  the  Amati 
school,  or  old  copies  of  the  same  by  good  English 
makers:  in  this  country  the  fiivourite  Tenor- 
maker  is  undoubtedlv  Bianks.  New  fiddles  are 
sometimes  fidrly  good  in  tone :  but  new  Tenors 
are  always  intolerably  harsh,  from  the  combined 
effect  of  their  newness  and  of  the  flat  model  which 
is  now  universaUy  preferred.  If,  however,  makers 
of  the  Tenor  would  copy  Amati,  instead  of  Stra- 
divari, this  would  no  longer  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Hermann  Bitter,  a  Tenor-player  resident 
in  Heidelberg,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
laige  Tenor  was  in  use  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  was  abandoned  as  impracticable,  claims  a 
Tenor  of  monstrous  proportions,  on  which  he  is 
said  to  play  with  considerable  effect,  as  an  inven- 
tion of  his  own.*  If  all  Tenor-players  were  of  the 
herculean  proportions  of  Mr.  Ritter,  the  great 
Tenor  might  perhaps  be  revived:   but  human 

1  Sm  'Die  0«iehlehto  dor  Viol*  Alta.  and  dl«  GniiktolUa  Ihrai 
Bmiw.  VonH.  Bltt«r'(Lei|>zle.  W«ber,  IflTT);  'Hermann  IUU«r  nnd 
teliM  VloU  A1U.  Von  I.  Adema  *  ( Wdnburf .  Stuber.  18K1).  The  prac- 
ttcft)  TtoHn-noAker  OMjr  eMlmste  Um  TAlne  of  Inctmmento  constructed 
on  Mr.  Bitter's  rales  fkoa  the  fMt  that  ht  takes  ■•  tils  cnide  tho 
'ealcolo '  of  Bac^teUa  I 
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beings  of  ordinaij  statuie  are  quite  incapable  of 
wrestling  with  each  an  instrument :  to  whicb  it 
may  be  added  that  the  singular  and  beautiful 
tenor  tone,  resulting  from  the  neceasaiy  dispro- 
portion between  the  pitch  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  instrument,  is  now  too  strongly  identified 
with  it  to  admit  of  any  change. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  special  music  for  the 
Tenor. 

Methods: 
Bbuni,  Marsh,   Fickebt,   Lutqkk  (recom- 
mended). 

Studies: 
Caicfaonoli — ^41  Caprices,  op.  23. 
Katsbb — Studies,  op.  4^  op.  55. 

TeHor  and  Orchestra : 
F.  Dayid— Concertino,  op.  la. 

Tenor  and  Piano : 

SoBUMAHN— ^p.  ii3i  'Mahrchen  Bilder/  4 
pieces. 

W.  Hill— Nottumo,  Scherzo,  and  Romance. 

JoAOBiic — Op.  9,  Hebrew  Melodies;  op.  10, 
Variations  on  an  original  theme. 

Kalliwoda — 6  Nocturnes,  op.  186. 

LDtosn— Barcarole,  op.  33. 

Tagliohsbkok — Op.  49,  ConcertstUck. 

HoFMANV.  C. — Reverie,  op.  45. 

Wallkeb — ^Fantaisie  de  Concert. 

Herr  H.  Ritter  has  also  edited  '  Repertorium 
fur  Viola  Alta'  (Numbeig,  Schmid),  containing 
twenty-two  pieces,  mostly  dassicai  transcriptions 
wi^  pianoforte  accompaniment.  [£.  J.F.] 


f 


Scfaeno.  Pretto. 


TENTH  SrMFHONY. 

TENTH  SYMPHONY,  BEETHOVEN'S. 
In  Beethoven's  (dictated)  letter  to  Moscheles 
acknowledging  the  £100  sent  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  and  dated  Vienna,  March  18, 
1827,  eight  days  before  his  death,  there  occur 
the  words  *A  Symphony  completely  sketched 
is  lying  in  my  desk,  as  well  as  a  new  Overture 
and  other  things.'  This  therefore  was  the 
'Tenth  Symphony.'  It  should  however  be  re- 
marked that  a  lai^ge  part  of  the  letter  con- 
taining the  words  quoted  is  struck  through  with 
the  pen.  Two  days  afterwards,  says  Sdiindler 
(ii.  142),  'he  was  greatly  excited,  desired  to 
have  the  sketches  for  we  Tenth  Symphony 
again  brought  to  him,  and  said  much  to  me 
on  the  plan  of  the  work.  He  intended  it  abso- 
lutely for  the  Philharmonic  Society.'  Some 
sketches— whether  those  alluded  to  or  not— 
were  printed  in  the  ist  no.  of  Hirschbach's 
'  MusiksJisch-kritisches  Repertorium,*  for  Jan. 
1844,  with  an  introduction  which  we  translate  :— 

'  From  Beethoven's  sketch-books.  Herr  Schind- 
ler  on  his  return  from  Berlin  to  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
not  only  showed  many  very  remarkable  relics  of 
Beethoven  to  his  friends  at  Leipsig,  but  has 
been  good  enough  to  allow  us  to  publish  some 
of  them  in  this  periodical.  The  following  are 
some  uf  the  existing  sketches  of  the  Tenth  Sym- 
phony and  of  an  Overture  on  the  name  of  Bausb,^ 
all  belonging  to  the  summer  months  of  the  year 
1824,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  noted 
down. 

'From  the  sketches  for  the  Tenth  Sym- 
phony:— ' 
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Some  further  scraps  of  information  have  been 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Thayer.  'Carl  Holz 
told  Otto  Jahn  that  there  was  an  Introduction 
to  the  Tenth  Symphony  in  Eb  major,  a  soft 
piece;  then  a  powerful  Allegro  in  C  minor. 
These  were  complete  in  Beethoven's  head,  and 
had  been  played  to  Holz  on  the  piano.'  Con- 
sidering that  the  date  of  Beethoven's  death  was 
1837,  nearly  three  years  after  the  summer  of 
1824,  and  considering  also  Beethoven's  habit 


of  copious  sketching  at  works  which  were  in 
his  head,  it  is  almost  impossible  but  that  more 
sketches  than  the  trifles  quoted  above  exist  in 
some  of  the  sketch-books.  And  though  Notte- 
bohm  is  unhappily  no  more,  some  successor  to 
him  will  doubtless  be  found  to  decypher  and 
place  these  before  us.  [G.] 

1  Pottlbly  for  tha  orertore  nwntloiisd  abore.  ThoM  m  omitted  la 
Um  prcMut  reprint. 

1  We  have  no  elne  at  to  which  of  the  word*  attached  to  theikelcbca 
are  BevthoToa't,  and  which  echladtei^'s. 


TENUTO. 

TENUTO,  'held';  a  direction  of  very  frequent 
occairence  in  pianoforte  music,  though  not  often 
used  in  orcheBtral  acoret.  It  (or  its  contraction 
ten.)  is  used  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  parti- 
oulv  notes  or  chords  are  intended  to  be  sustained 
fi>r  their  full  yalue,  in  passages  where  staccato 
phrases  are  of  such  frequency  that  the  phiyers 
might  omit  to  observe  that  some  notes  are  to  be 
{dayed  smoothly  in  contrast.  Its  effect  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  UgrUo^  save  that  this 
last  refers  rather  to  the  junction  of  one  note  with 
another,  and  temiio  to  the  note  regarded  by  itself. 
Hius  the  commoner  direction  of  the  two  for  pas- 
sages of  any  length,  is  Ug<Uo :  tenuto  however 
occurs  occasionally  in  this  connectioo,  as  in  the 
■low  movement  of  Beethoven^s  Sonata,  op.  a,  no. 
a,  in  A,  where  the  upper  stave  is  labelled  '  tenuto 
sempre/  while  the  bass  is  to  be  played  ttaccato. 
Another  good  instance  is  in  the  slow  movement 
of  Weber*8  SooaU  in  Ab,  op.  39.        [J.A.F.M.] 

TERCE  (Lat.  Qfieium  (vel  OrtUio)  ad  horam 
tertiam.  Ad  tertiam).  llie  second  division  of 
the  Lesser  Hours,  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  The 
OfiBoe  consists  of  the  Yersicle  and  Response, 
*Deus  in  adjutorium';  the  Hymn  'Nunc  Sancte 
nobis  Spiritus*;  48  Verses  of  the  Psalm,  'Beati 
immaculati,*  beginning  at  Verde  33,  and  sung 
in  three  divisions  under  a  single  Ajitiphon ;  the 
Capitulum  and  Responsorium  for  the  Season; 
and  the  Prayer  or  Collect  for  the  Day.  The 
Phdn  Chaunt  Music  proper  to  the  Office  will 
be  found  in  the  '  Antiphonarium  Romanum,*  and 
the  •  Directorium  ChorL*  [WAR.] 

TERPODION.  A  musical  friction-instrument, 
invented  by  Busohmann  of  Berlin  in  18 16,  and 
improved  by  his  sons  in  1832.  The  principle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  Chladni's 
davicylinder,  except  that  instead  of  glass,  wood 
was  employed  for  the  cylinder.  [See  Ghladni.] 
In  form  it  resembled  a  square  piano,  and  its  keys 
embraced  6  octaves.  Warm  tribute  to  its  merits 
by  Spohr,  Weber,  Rink  and  Hummel  are  quoted 
(A.  H.  Z.  xxxiv.  857,  858,  see  also  634,  645; 
and  1.  451  note),  but  notwithstanding  these,  the 
instrument  is  no  longer  known.  [G.] 

TERZETTO  (lUl).  Generally  a  compofdtion 
for  three  voices.  Beyond  one  instance  in  Bach, 
and  a  few  modem  examples  consisting  of  pieces 
not  in  sonata-form,  the  term  has  never  been 
applied  to  instrumental  music.  It  is  now  be- 
coming obsolete,  being  superseded  by  Trio, 
which  is  the  name  given  to  music  written  for 
three  instruments,  and  now  includes  vocal  music 
as  welL  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  preserve 
the  distinction. 

A  Terzetto  may  be  for  any  combination  of  three 
voices,  whether  for  three  trebles — as  the  unac- 
companied Angels'  Trio  in  '  Elijah,'  those  of  the 
three  ladies  and  three  bovs  in  '  Die  Zauberflote,' 
and  that  for  three  flond  sopranos  in  Spohr*s 
'  Zemire  und  Azor ' — or  for  throe  male  voices,  like 
the  canonic  trio  in  the  last-named  opera.  More 
frequent,  naturally,  are  Terzetti  for  mixed  voices, 
the  combinations  being  formed  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation.    There  is  nothing  to 
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be  observed  in  the  form  of  a  Terzetto  different 
from  that  of  any  other  vocal  composition ;  but  as 
regards  harmony  it  should  be  noticed  that  when 
a  bass  voice  is  not  included  in  the  combination 
the  accompaniment  usually  supplies  the  bass 
(where  4-part  harmony  is  required)  and  the  three 
upper  parts,  taken  by  the  voices,  must  be  so 
contrived  as  to  form  a  tolerable  3-part  harmony 
themselves.  Such  writing  as  the  following,  for 
voices— 
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though  sounding  well  enough  when  plaved  on  the 
piano,  would  have  a  detestable  effect  if  sung,  as 
the  bass  would  not  really  complete  the  chords  of 
6-3  demanded  by  the  lower  parts,  on  account  of 
the  difference  of  timbre. 

We  may  point  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  act  of 
Wagner*s  '  Gotterdammerung  *  as  an  example  of 
three  voices  ftinging  at  the  same  time  but  cer- 
tainly not  forming  a  Terzetto.  [^•^•] 

TESI-TRAMONTINI,  Vittoria,  celebrated 
singer,  bom  at  Florence  in  1690.^  Her  first 
instructor  was  Francesco  Redi,  whose  schopl  of 
singing  was  established  at  Florence  in  1706. 
At  a  later  date  she  studied  under  Campeggi,  at 
Bologna,  but  it  is  evident  that  she  sang  on  the 
public  stage  long  before  her  years  of  study  were 
over.  F^tis  and  others  say  that  her  dihui  was 
made  at  Bologna,  after  which  nothing  transpires 
about  her  till  1 719,  in  which  year  &e  sang  at 
Venice  and  at  Dresden,  and  just  at  the  time 
when  Handel  arrived  there  in  quest  of  singers 
for  the  newly-established  Royal  Academy  in 
London.  It  seems  probable  that  he  and  Vittoria 
had  met  before.  In  his  Life  of  Handel,  Dr. 
Chrysander  suggests,  and  shows  good  reason  for 
doing  so,  that  Vittoria  Tesi  was  the  young  prima 
donna  who  sang  in  HandeFs  first  Italian  opera 
*Rodrigo,*  at  Florence,  in  1707,  and  in  his 
'Agrippina,'  at  Venice,  in  1708,  and  who  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  the  young  Saxon 
maestro.  Her  voice  was  of  brilliant  quality  and 
unusual  compass.  Quantz,  who  heard  her  at 
Dresden,  defines  it  as  '  a  contralto  of  masculine 
strength,'  but  adds  that  she  could  sing  high  or 
low  with  equally  little  effort.  Fire,  force,  and 
dramatic  expression  were  her  strong  points,  and 
she  succeeded  best  in  men*s  parts:  in  florid 
execution  she  did  not  greatly  excel.  Her  fame 
and  success  were  at  their  zenith  in  17 19,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  Handel  made  any  effort  to 
secure  her  for  England.  Perhaps  he  objected  to 
her  practice  of  singing  bass  songs  transposed 
all'  oUava,  La  Tesi  sang  at  Venice  in  1723,  at 
Florence  and  Naples  in  1724-5,  at  Milan  in 
1727,  Parma  1738,  Bologna  1731,  Naples  (San 
Carlo  Theatre)  from  November  4, 1737,  till  the 
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end  of  the  ensuing  Camiyal,  for  which  engage- 
ment she  received  about  500I.,  a  large  sum  in 
those  days.  In  1748  she  was  at  Vienna,  where, 
in  1749.  she  phiyed  in  Jommelli's  'Didone.*  The 
book  was  by  Metastasio,  who  wrote  of  this 
occasion,  'The  Tesi  has  grown  younger  by 
twenty  years.'  She  was  then  fifty-fiye.  Bumey 
met  her  at  Vienna  in  177a,  and  speaks  of  her 
as  more  l^n  eighty.  Hiller  and  F^tis  say  she 
was  only  that  age  at  her  death,  in  1775.  But 
if  Crerber*s  date  and  Chrysander's  theoiy  are 
right,  Bumey  was  right.  Her  nature  was 
vivacious  and  emporU  to  a  degree,  and  many 
tales  were  told  of  her  freaks  and  escapades. 
Perhaps  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  story  of  her 
marriage,  as  told  by  Bumey  in  his  *  Musical 
Tour ' ;  in  which,  to  avoid  marrying  a  certain 
nobleman,  she  went  into  the  street,  and  ad- 
dressing herself  to  a  poor  labouring  man,  said 
she  would  give  him  fifty  ducats  if  he  would 
marry  her,  not  with  a  view  to  their  living  to- 
gether, but  to  serve  a  purpose.  The  poor  man 
r^ily  consented  to  become  her  nominal  hus- 
band, and  they  were  formally  married;  and 
when  the  Count  renewed  his  solicitations,  she 
told  him  that  she  was  already  the  wife  of  another. 
Among  the  pupils  of  La  Tesi  were  the  '  Teube- 
rinn,'  and  Signora  de  Amicis,  who  took  a  friendly 
interest  in  the  boy  Mozart,  and  sang  in  his 
earliest  operatic  efforts  in  Italy.  [F.  A.  M.] 

TESSITURA  (Italian),  literaUy  texture,  from 
testeret  to  weave.  A  term,  for  which  there  is  no 
direct  equivalent  In  Englidi,  used  by  the  Italians 
to  indicate  how  the  music  of  a  piece  '  lies  * ;  that 
is  to  say,  what  is  the  prevailing  or  average 
position  of  its  notes  in  relation  to  the  compass 
of  the  voice  or  instrument  for  which  it  is  written, 
whether  high,  low,  or  medium.  *  Range '  does  not 
at  all  give  ihe  idea,  as  the  range  may  be  ex- 
tended, and  the  general  tessitura  limited ;  while 
the  range  may  be  high  and  the  tessitura  low, 
or  medium.  In  place  of  a  corresponding  word 
we  say  that  a  part  'lies  high  or  low.' 

*  Vedrai  carino,'  *  Dalla  sua  pace,'  'Dove  sono,' 
are  examples  of  high  tessitura,  fiitiguing  gene- 
rally to  voices  that  are  not  highly  developed. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  who  would  prefer  sing- 
ing the  'Inflammatus  from  Rossini's  'Stabat 
Mater'  to  such  a  piece  as  'Dove  sono.'  Many  of 
the  old  Italian  composers  wrote  music  of  a  high 
tessitura,  though  it  is  true  that  the  pitch  was 
lower  in  their  day  than  it  is  now.  '  Deh !  vieni, 
non  tardar,'  is  an  example  of  moderate  tessitura, 
though  it  has  a  compass  of  two  octaves.  The  tes- 
situra of  the  vocal  music  in  Beethoven's  9th  Sym- 
phony is  justly  the  singers'  nightmare.  [H.C.D.] 

TETRACHORD  (Gr.  T€Tpaxo/)8oi').  A  system 
of  four  sounds,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a 
Perfect  Fourth. 

It  was  Tor  the  purpose  of  superseding  the  cum- 
brous machinery  of  the  Tetrachords  upon  which  the 
old  Greek  Scale  depended  for  its  existence,^  that 

1  A  deieriptlon  of  the  Orwk  Tetnehoris  wouM  be  quite  beside  the 
pnrpoM  of  the  pre  ent  article.  Ttioae  who  wish  for  a  closer  ae- 
qnalntance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  flcale  will  do  well  to 
consult  a  little  tract,  bj  Qeneral  Perronet  Thomp-ion.  called  'Just 
lAtoiiatloa '  (Londoo,  Kfflasham  Wilson,  U  Bojral  Xxobangt). 


Guide  d'Arezzo  invented  the  series  of  Hexa- 
chords,  which,  universally  accepted  by  the  Poly- 
phonic Composers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  remained 
in  constant  use  until  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes 
were  finally  abandoned  in  favour  of  our  present 
Scale  ;*  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  these  Hexa- 
chords  with  the  divisions  of  the  older  system  that 
their  value  can  be  truly  appreciated.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  they  were  perfect ;  but  modem 
mathematical  science  has  proved  that  the  step 
taken  by  Guide  was  wholly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  improvement  which  led  to  its  aban- 
donment was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  purely 
empirical  one;  though  we  now  know  that  it 
rests  upon  a  firm  mathematical  basis.  The 
natural  craving  of  the  refined  musical  ear  for 
a  Leading  Note  led,  first,  to  the  general  employ- 
ment of  a  recognised  system  of  'accidental' 
sounds';  and,  in  process  of  time,  to  the  un- 
restricted use  of  the  .^olian  and  Ionian 
Modes— the  prototypes  of  our  Major  and  Minor 
Scales.  These  changes  naturally  prepared  the 
way  for  the  unprepared  Dissonances  of  Monte- 
verde ;  and,  with  the  introduction  of  these,  the 
old  system  was  suddenly  brought  to  an  end,  and 
our  present  Tonality  firmly  established  upon  its 
ruins. 

Our  present  Major  Scale  is  fonned  of  two 
Tetrachords,  separated  by  a  greater  Tone:  the 
Semitone,  in  each,  occurring  between  the  two 
highest  sounds. 
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Our  Minor  Scale  is  formed  of  two  dissimilar 
Tetrachords,  also  disjunct  (t.  e.  separated  by  a 
greater  Tone) ;  in  the  uppermost  of  which  the 
Semitooe  occurs  between  the  two  gravest  sounds, 
as  at  (a) ;  while,  in  the  lower  one,  it  is  placed 
between  the  two  middle  ones ;  as  at  (b)  (6). 
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This  last  Tetrachord  maintains  its  form  un- 
changed, whether  the  Scale  ascend  or  descend ; 
but,  in  the  ascending  Minor  Scale,  the  upper 
Tetrachord  usually  takes  the  form  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  Major  Mode. 
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[W.S.R.] 

TEUFELS  LUSTSCHLOSS,  DBS  (The 
Devil's  Country-house).  A  comic  opera  in  3  acts, 
by  Kotzebue,  music  by  Schubert ;  composed  b&* 
t ween  Jan.  11  and  May  15, 181 4,  and  re-written 
in  the  autumn.  Act  2  was  afterwards  burnt.  Acts 
I  and  3  of  the  2nd  version  are  in  the  collection 
of  Herr  Nicolaus  Dumba  of  Vienna.  The  overture 
was  played  by  the  London  Musical  Society,  June 
17,  1880,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Oct.  23 
following.  It  contains  a  singular  anticipation  of 
the  muted  violin  passage  in  the  overture  to 
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TEUFELS  LUSTSCHLOSS. 

'Enryanthe.*  The  work  will  form  no.  6  ot 
Series  XV,  in  the  complete  critical  edition  of 
Schubert,  annoonced  by  Messrs.  Breitkopfs.  [G.] 

TEUTSCHE.  Mozart's  way  of  spelling  Deut- 
sche, t.e.  Deutsche  Tanze — little  Grerman  waltzes 
in  3-8  or  3-4,  of  which  he,  Beethoven,  and 
Schubert,  wrote  many.  For  Schubert's  *  Atzen- 
brucker  Deutsche,  July  1S21/  see  vol.  iii.  p. 
334  6.  The  famous  *  Trauer-Waltzer,'  sometimes 
called  '  Le  D^ir '  (op.  9,  no.  2),  for  long  attri- 
buted to  Beethoven,  is  a  Teutsch.  [Allemandb, 
no.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  55  6.]  [G.] 

THALBERG,  Sioismond,  one  of  the  most 
successful  virtuosi  of  this  century,  was  bom  at 
Geneva — according  to  his  biographer,  Mendel,  on 
May  5,  according  to  F^tis  on  Jan.  7,  according 
to  a  brother  of  his  now  established  at  Vienna,  on 
Feb.  7, 1 81 2.  Being  the  son  of  Prince  Dietrich- 
stein,  who  had  many  wives  without  being  mar- 
ried, Thalberg  had  several  brothers  of  different 
family  names.  The  one  just  mentioned  is  Mr. 
Leitzinger,  three  months  older  than  Thalberg — 
a  £sct  which  speaks  for  itself.  Another  half- 
brother  of  his  is  Baron  Denner.  Thalberg's 
mother  was  the  Baroness  Wetzlar,  a  highly- 
educated  lady,  full  of  talent,  who  took  the 
greatest  care  of  Thalberg's  early  education.  In 
Geneva  he  remained  in  the  pension  Siciliewski 
under  the  guidance  of  a  governess,  Mme.  Denver, 
and  the  superintendence  of  his  mother.  This 
Mme.  Denver,  and  MUller — a  Frenchman,  al- 
though his  name  be  Grerman — took  Thalberg  to 
Vienna  to  his  father's  palace.  He  was  then  just 
10  years  old.  The  Prince  was  so  fond  of  him 
that  he  gave  up  an  Ambassador's  appointment 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  education  of '  Sigi' 
(this  was  his  pet-name).  Thalberg  showed  a 
great  aptitude  for  music  and  languages,  and 
was  destined  by  his  father  to  become  a  diplo- 
matist, and  with  a  view  to  this  had  the  best 
masters  to  teach  him.  If  a  friendly — perhaps 
too  firiendly — source  is  to  be  credited,  he  made 
rapid  progress,  especially  in  Greek  and  geo- 
graphy, which  may  account  for  the  curious 
collection  of  maps  with  which  he  adorned  his 
room  at  Naples.  Hb  first  success  dates  back 
so  far  as  1826,  when  he  was  14  years  old,  and 
played  at  an  evening  party  at  P^nce  Clemens 
Mettemich's,  the  then  master  of  the  diplomatic 
world,  of  whom  it  is  said  that,  when  a  lady,  a 
great  patroness  of  music,  asked  him  whether  it 
was  true  that  he  was  not  fond  of  music,  he  re- 
plied:— 'Oh,  Madame,  je  ne  la  crains  pas!' 
About  Thalberg's  piano  teachers  a  number  of 
divergent  reports  are  current;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  learned  from  Mittag,  and  that  the  great 
organist  and  harmonist,  Sechter,  the  first  Ger- 
man who  simplified  and  most  clearly  demon- 
strated the  principles  of  hamiony,  taught  him 
counterpoint.  F^tis's  statements  about  Thalberg 
are  not  sufficiently  verified.  Czemy  never  taught 
him,  though  he  gave  five  or  six  lessons  to  Franz 
Liszt.  The  first  opportunity  which  offered  for 
Thalberg's  celebrity  was  in  1833,  at  a  soiree 
given  by  Count  Apponyi,  then  Austrian  Am- 
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bassador  at  Paris,  and  later  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador in  London.  Thalberg  was  then  2 1  years 
old,  of  an  agreeable  aristocratic  appearance,  re- 
fined manners,  very  witty ;  only  a  tnfle  too  much 
given  to  mining  puns,  an  amusement  rather  easy 
in  French,  and  in  which  foreigners  too  much  in- 
dulge. Kind-hearted,  and  unconmionly  careful 
not  to  say  an  incautious  word  which  might  hurt 
any  one's  feelings,  he  became  at  ouce  the  ladies' 
pet — and  what  that  means  in  Paris,  those  who 
know  French  society  will  not  undervalue.  His 
innovations  on  the  piano  were  of  the  smallest 
possible  importance ;  he  invented  forms  and 
effects.  He  had.  wonderfully  formed  fingers,  the 
forepart  of  which  were  real  little  cushions.  This 
formation  and  very  persevering  study  enabled 
Thalberg  to  produce  such  wonderful  legates,  that 
Liszt  said  of  him,  'Thalberg  is  the  only  artist, 
who  can  play  the  violin  on  the  keyboard.'  When 
he  played  for  the  first  time  in  public,  at  Vienna, 
1829,  his  touch  and  expression  at  once  conquered 
the  audience,  but  even  then  principally  the  ladies. 
In  Paris  his  winning  manners  and  the  touch  of 
scientific  education,  which  with  adroit  modesty  he 
knew  how  to  show  under  pretence  of  concealing 
it,  contributed  as  much  as  his  talent  to  render  him 
the  talk  of  the  day.  Thalberg  was  so  fond  of  music 
that  he  overcame  Prince  Dietrichstein's  idea  of 
a  diplomatic  career,  by  dint  of  earnest  determin- 
ation. He  often  left  his  bed  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  practise  his  piano,  and  those  who 
heard  him  privately  and  knew  him  intimately  were 
much  more  apt  to  estimate  the  ease  with  which  he 
overcame  difficulties,  than  those  were  who  heard 
him  play  his  compositions  in  public.  Among  all 
great  piano-players,  it  should  be  said  of  him, 
as  Catalani  said  of  Sontag :  '  His  genre  was  not 
great,  but  he  was  great  in  his  genre*  He  was 
amiable,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  performer.  It 
was  certainly  a  curious  anomaly  that  while  he 
so  earnestly  preached  against  the  mania  of  the 
century  to  sacrifice  everything  to  effect,  the  gist 
of  his  art,  the  aim  and  purpose  of  all  his  musical 
studies,  was  nothing  but  to  produce  effect. 

In  bis  career  as  a  composer  of  operas,  two  events, 
both  unfortunate,  must  be  mentioned.  His  opera 
'Cristina'  was  a  dead  failure.  'Florinda,'  which 
was  performed  under  Balfe's  direction  in  London 
in  185 1,  with  Cruvelli,  Sims  Reeves,  Lablache, 
was,  as  an  eyewitness  states,  by  the  best  critics  of 
the  time  found  ugly,  difficult  to  sing,  uninter- 
esting. Even  the  song  which  was  the  hit  of  the 
evening,  so  well  sung  by  Sims  Reeves  that  it 
created  a  genuine  success,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
unhandsome.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
headed  a  most  brilliant  assembly,  and  everything 
was  done  that  could  make  the  work  acceptable,  but 
the  thin  stuff  of  the  score  could  not  be  sustained. 
The  story  was  badly  told,  the  music  devoid  of 
interesting  ideas,  and  so  the  fate  of  the  opera 
was  sealed  ;  partly,  it  was  asserted  by  Thalberg's 
friends,  Mme.  Cruvelli  bore  the  fault  of  the  non- 
success,  because,  not  being  pleased  with  her  r6le, 
she  deliberately  sacrificed  it,  and  at  one  moment 
hummed  her  air  instead  of  singing  it;  so  much 
so,  that  a  person  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the 
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BtalU,  behind  Balfe,  who  oondacted,  heard  him 
call  out  to  Cruvelli,  'Sing  propeiAy,  for  if  you  do 
not  respect  yourself,  you  ought  at  least  to  respect 
the  audience,  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.' 

But  if  Thalberg  was  not  successful  on  the 
stage,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  his  compositions 
for  the  piano  not  only  combined  novel  effects 
both  in  form  and  arrangement,  but  real  inven- 
tion, because  he  had  the  talent,  through  adroit 
use  of  the  pedal  and  new  combinations,  to  make 
you  believe  that  you  heard  two  performers  at 
the  same  time. 

A  catalogue  at  the  end  of  this  article  gives  a 
list  of  his  piano  compositions.  It  comprises  more 
than  ninety  numbers,  many  of  which  earned 
glory  and  money  for  their  author,  and  stamped 
him  as  a  speciaUst  for  his  instrument,  the  com- 
bined  effects  of  which  nobody  had  ever  better 
understood.  Robert  Schumann  was  one  of  the 
composers  for  whom  Thalberg  entertained  a  per- 
fect enthusiasm,  although  their  natures  both 
as  musicians  and  men  widely  differed.  It  is 
undeniable  that  until  1830  tiie  performers  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Moacheles,  etc.,  sub- 
mitted their  talent  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
composer,  whereas  afterwards  the  sacrifice  of  the 
composer  to  the  virtuoso  became  the  fashion. 

Thalberg  married,  not,  as  F^tis  states,  in  1845, 
but  in  1843,  at  Paris,  Mme.  Boucher,  the  daughter 
of  the  £Bhmous  LabUche,  and  widow  of  a  painter 
of  merit.  He  travelled  through  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, England,  and  Russia  in  1839,  and  Spain 
1845,  went  to  Brazil  in  1855,  North  America 
1850,  and  settled  in  Posilipo  (Naples)  in  1858. 
He  appeared  again  in  public  in  1862,  and  in  1863 
playcKl  in  London,  in  concerts  arranged  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Frederic  Lablache,  after  which 
he  retired  to  Naples  and  lived  as  a  landowner 
and  winegrower.  The  writer  saw  him  in  his 
house  at  Posilipo,  that  wonderfully  picturesque 
position  above  the  Bay  of  Naples,  opposite  San 
Agata,  and  over  all  the  property  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  a  piano  to  be  found.  His  collection 
of  autographs  (still  apparently  unsold)  was  of 
extraordinary  interest  and  value.  Thalberg  died 
at  Naples  on  April  27,  1871.  He  leaves  a 
daughter  (by  an  Italian  singer,  Mme.  d'Angri), 
who  resembles  him  much,  and  who  brolce  what 
seemed  to  be  a  promising  career  as  a  prima 
donna  by  singing  too  early  and  straining  her 
voice  in  parts  tM>  high  for  her  tessitura,  both 
common  faults  with  present  singers,  who  are 
always  too  anxious  to  reap  before  they  have 
sown,  and  who  fancy  that  shouting  high  notes 
to  elicit  injudicious  applause  is  au  that  is  re- 
quired to  make  them  renowned  singers. 

Schumann,  in  an  access  of  ill-humour  (boser 
Laune),  says  that  Thalberg  kept  him  in  a 
certain  tension  of  expectancy,  not '  on  account  of 
the  platitudes  which  were  sure  to  come,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  profound  manner  of  their  preparation, 
which  warns  you  always  when  they  are  to  burst 
upon  you.  He  deceives  you  by  brilliant  hand  and 
finger  work  in  order  to  pass  off  his  weak  thoughts, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  question  how  long  the 
world  will  be  pleased  to  put  up  with  such  me- 
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chanical  music'  It  was  the  Grand  Fantaisle 
(op.  22)  which  so  irritated  Schumann.  It  once 
happened  that  while  Mme.  Schumann  was  playing 
Thalberg*s  waltces,  Schumann  laid  a  few  roses 
on  the  desk,  which  accidentally  slipped  down 
on  the  keyboard.  By  a  sudden  jump  of  the 
left-hand  to  the  bass  her  little  finger  was 
wounded  by  one  of  the  thorns.  To  his  anxious 
inquiries  she  replied  that  nothing  much  was  the 
matter,  only  a  slight  accident,  which  showed, 
like  the  waltzes  themselves,  no  great  suffering, 
only  a  few  drops  of  blood  caused  by  rose-thorns. 
Thalberg's  first  Caprice  (E  minor),  says  Schu- 
mann, containsaweU-developed principal  thought, 
and  is  sure  to  provoke  loud  applause ;  and  he  ex- 
presses the  wish  that  Thalberg  might  furnish  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  critic  a  piece  thoroughly 
well-written  throughout.  His  wrath  however 
relents  when  speaking  of  Thalberg's  VariationB 
on  two  Russian  ain.  He  finds  the  intro- 
duction,' through  which,  every  now  and  then,  the 
child's  song  peeps  like  an  angel's  head,  fanciful 
and  effective.'  *  Equally  tender  and  flexible  are 
the  variations,  very  mosicianlike,  well-flowing, 
and  altogether  well  rounded  off.  The  finale,  so 
short  that  the  audience  is  sure  to  listen  whether 
there  is  nothing  more  to  come  ere  they  explode 
in  spontaneous  applause,  is  graceful,  brilliant, 
and  even  noble.'  These  expressions  seem  cei^ 
tainly  enthusiastic  enough,  and  scarcely  bear 
out  Uie  severity  of  his  judgment  on  the  general 
qualities  of  the  composer  of  the  Fantaisie.  (See 
•  Ges.  Schriften,'  i.  3x6;  ii.  55). 

Ck)nceming  llialberg's  fantasia  on  motifs  from 
the  'Huguenots,*  some  of  Erard's  friends  fancied 
that  he  had  written  the  brilliant  octave  repetition 
variation  to  show  off  the  double  4ehappement  of 
Erard.  This  is  not  very  likely.  Thalberg  had  one 
thing  in  view,  and  that  only — to  find  new  forms, 
new  effects,  new  surprises  for  the  public.  Schu- 
mann says  that  in  this  fantasia  Thalberg  renunda 
him  of  Goethe's  saying : — '  Happy  are  those  who 
by  their  birth  are  lifted  beyond  the  lower  stratum 
of  humanity,  and  who  need  not  pass  through  those 
conditions  in  which  many  a  good  man  anxiously 
passes  his  whole  life'  (G.  S.  ii.  66). 

Thalberg  had  the  great  art  of  composing  works 
much  more  difficult  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
His  studies,  incomparably  easier  than  those  of 
Moscheles  and  Chopin,  sound  as  brilliantly  as 
if  they  required  the  most  persevering  labour  to 
overcome  their  difficulties.  That  makes  them 
grateful  to  play  and  pleasing  to  the  ear.  It  has 
been  said  of  the  '  Etudes '  that  they  are  graceful 
work  for  ladies,  *  for  the  tepid  temperature  of  the 
drawing-room,  not  for  the  healthy  atmosphere 
outside  the  house.'  His  studies  and  his  '  Art  dn 
chant '  are  only  specimens  of  what  he  could  do 
best.  It  is  in  one  or  another  form  his  full,  light, 
energetic  and  singing  touch.  His  studies  are  the 
expression  of  his  successes,  of  his  glory,  and  of 
his  very  industrious  hard  work.  For  be  it  well 
known,  he  studied  perpetually.  Thalberg  was  es- 
sentially the  pianist  of  the  French,  who  in  art,poli- 
Ucs,  and  life,  nave  only  one  desire,  'Autre  chose !' 
He  was  therefore  continually  forced  to  devise 
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some  snrprimng  effect,  and  thereby  to  find  at 
every  moment  *  autre  choee.'  tScbumann,  who 
knew  human  nature  weU,  says  that  to  criticise 
Thalberg  would  be  to  risk  a  revolt  of  all  the 
Prench,  German,  and  foreign  girls.  '  Tlialberg 
sheds  the  lustre  of  his  performuice  on  whatever 
he  may  play,  Beethoven  or  Dussek,  Chopin  or 
Hummel.  He  writes  melody  in  the  Italian  style, 
firom  eight  bars  to  eight  bars.  He  knows  wonder- 
fully how  to  dress  his  melodies,  and  a  great  deal 
might  perhaps  be  said  about  the  difference  bet  ween 
real  composition,  and  conglomeration  in  this  new- 
fashioned  style ;  but  the  army  of  young  ladies 
advances  again,  and  therefore  nothing  remains 
to  be  said  but,  He  is  a  god,  when  seated  at  the 
piano.'    (G.  S.  iii.  75.) 

That  Thalberg,  like  Do  Beriot, once  took  a  grand 
motif  of  Beethoven  and  distorted  it  into  'effective 
variations,"  enraged  Schumann,  as  it  must  every 
truemusician.  BLis  was acertain  mission:  elegance 
and  effect ;  to  pour  a  rain  of  rosebuds  and  pink 
diamonds  into  the  eager  listener's  ear  and  enchant 
him  for  the  moment — no  more. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  the  opinion  of  two 
great  authorities  both  in  piano  and  composition, 
viz.  Mendelssohn  and  Rubinstein,  on  the  relative 
merits  of  Liszt  and  Thalberg.  Mendelssohn,  in 
his  Letters,  speaks  of  the  'heathen  scandal 
(Heidenscandal)  both  in  the  glorious  and  the 
reprehensible  sense  of  the  word,  which  Liszt 
created  at  Leipsic'  He  declares  Thalberg*s  calm 
ways  and  self-control  much  more  worthy  of  the 
real  virtuoso.  Compare  this  with  Liszt's  opinion 
of  himself,  when  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  after 
Thalberg's  immensely  saccessful  concerts,  given 
at  Vienna  after  his  return  from  Paris,  that '  he 
hoped  to  play  as  Thalberg  did,  when  once  he 
should  be  partly  paralysed  and  limited  to  the  use 
of  one  hand  only.  Undoubtedly  Liszt's  execution 
was  more  brilliant,  and  particularly  more  crush- 
ing. The  strings  fiew,  the  hammers  broke,  and 
thus  Chopin  said  onoe  to  him,  *I  prefer  not 
playing  in  public,  it  unnerves  me.  You,,  if  you 
cannot  charm  the  audience,  can  at  least  astonish 
and  crush  them.'  Mendelssohn  continues,  in  his 
comparison  of  the  two  men,  that  Liszt's  com- 
positions are  beneath  his  performance,  since 
above  all  'he  lacks  ideas  of  his  own,  all  his 
writing  aiming  only  at  showing  off  his  virtuosity, 
whereas  Thalberg's  "Donna  del  bigo,"  for  in- 
stance, is  a  work  of  the  most  brilliant  effect,  with 
an  astonishing  gradual  increase  of  difficulties  and 
ornamentation,  and  refined  taste  in  every  bar. 
His  paw  {Fautt)  is  as  remarkable  as  the  light 
.  deftness  of  his  fingers.  Yet  Liszt's  inmiense 
execution  {Technik)  is  undeniable.'  Now  put 
against  this,  what  Rubinstein  said,  when  asked 
why  in  a  Recital  prc^ramme  he  had  put 
Thalberg's  Don  Juan  fantasia  immediately  after 
Liszt's  Fastasia  on  motife  of  the  same  opera : 
'Pour  bien  faire  ressortir  la  difference  entre 
cet  Spicier  et  le  Dieu  de  la  musique.'  Un- 
necessary to  point  out  that  with  Rubinstein  the 
'God  of  music'  is  Liszt,  and  Thalberg  the 
'grocer.'  Thalberg,  a  perfect  aristocrat  in 
look,  never  moved  a  muscle  beyond  his  elbow. 
VOL.  rv.  PT.  I, 
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His  body  remained  in  one  position,  and  what- 
ever the  difficulties  of  the  piece,  he  was,  or  at  any 
rate  he  appeared,  unmoved,  calm,  master  of  the 
keyboard,  and  what  is  more  difficult,  of  himself. 
Liszt,  with  his  long  hair  flying  about  at  every 
arpeggio  or  scale,  not  to  mention  his  restlessness 
when  playing  rapid  octaves,  studied  his  public 
unceasingly.  He  kept  the  audience  well  under 
his  eye,  was  not  above  indulging  in  little 
comedies,  and  encouraging  scenes  to  be  played 
by  the  audience — for  instance,  that  the  ladies 
should  throw  themselves  upon  a  glove  of  his, 
expressly  forgotten,  on  the  piano,  tear  it  to  bits 
and  divide  the  shreds  among  themselves  as 
relics  I  It  gave  a  sensational  paragraph ! 
Thalberg  thoroughly  disdained  such  a  petty 
course.  In  their  fantasias — because,  not  until 
the  gray  hair  adorned  the  celebrated  Abb^s 
forehead,  did  his  orchestral  fertility  assert  itself 
— there  was  a  marked  difference  to  this  effect : 
Liszt  heaped,  as  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
said,  difficulty  upon  difficulty,  in  order  to  furnish 
himself  with  a  pretext  for  vanquishing  them 
with  his  astounding  mechanism.  His  smaller 
works,  arrangements  of  Schubert's  songs,  Rossini's 
'  Soirdes  musicales,*  etc.,  or  the  little  Lucia  fan- 
tasia— ^which  so  pleased  Mendelssohn — with  its 
arpeggios  and  shakes  for  the  left  hand  excepted, 
there  are  very  few  that  le  eommun  dea  martyrs 
of  the  pianist-world  could  even  attempt  to  play. 
In  his  Puritani  fantasia  and  others  there  are 
sometimes  shakes  for  the  last  two  fingers,  ex- 
tending over  several  pages,  which  he  himself 
played  divinely,  his  shake  with  the  little  finger 
being  most  stupendous ;  but  who  else  could  do 
it?  His  concertos,  unhandsome  and  unmusical, 
requiring  a  strength  and  execution  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  are  not  grateful,  while  Thalberg's 
compositions  are  so.  In  the  latter,  first  of  all, 
vou  find  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  music — 
singing.  Where  there  is  not  one  of  those  graceful 
little  Andante-cantabile  which  he  ordinarily  puts 
at  the  beginning  of  his  pieces,  one  finger  is  sure 
to  sing  a  motif  which  the  others  in  varied  modes 
accompany.  Whether  the  figure  be  that  of 
chromatic  scales  as  in  the  Andante,  or  the  motif 
be  surrounded  with  arpeggios  as  in  '  Mo'lse,'  or 
interwoven  in  scales  as  in  the  minuet  of  '  Don 
Juan,'  or  changing  hands  as  in  the  Airs  Russes,  or 
specially  brilliantly  arranged  for  the  left  hand 
to  play  the  motif,  with  accompanying  chords 
written  on  two  lines,  while  the  right  hand  plays 
a  brilliant  variation  noted  on  a  third  line,  as  in 
his  fantasia  on  'God  save  the  Queen' — ^you  always 
hear  the  two  hands  doing  the  work  of  three, 
sometimes  you  imagine  that  of  four,  hands. 

Forty  years  ago  photography  had  not  reached 
its  present  place  in  artistic  life — at  least  not  por- 
trait photography — and  the  likenesses  of  artists 
depended  on  the  engraver :  witness  the  wonder- 
ful portrait  of  Jenny  Lind  engraved  at  that 
date.  At  Vienna  that  was  the  grand  time 
for  the  lithographers.  Kaiser  and  the  famous 
Kriehuber  made  the  most  successful  portraits 
both  of  Thalberg  and  Liszt,  especially  of  the 
latter,  who  courted  advertisement  of  any  kind,  as 
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much  M  TluUberg  treated  it  infra  diffnitcUem. 
Kriehaber  made  a  splendid  portrait  of  Thai- 
berg,  though  it  seems  never  to  have  gone 
lai^gely  into  the  trade.  In  fact  Thalberg  never 
encouraged  the  hero-worship  of  himself  in  any 
shape. 

Thalberg  appeared  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts  in  Iiondon  on  May  9  and  June 
6,  1836.  He  .played  at  the  lirHt  concert  his 
Grand  Fantasia^  op.  i»  and  at  the  second  his 
Caprice  No.  2  in  Eb. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  published  com- 
positions, in  the  order  of  their  opus-number,  from 
the  '  Biographical  Lexicon  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire' of  Dr.  von  Wurzbach  (1882).  The  first 
three  were  published  as  early  as  1828,  when  he 
was  16  years  old. 


17. 


4>\  Or.  FftnUbIa  Ho.  S  (HngtM- 
nou). 

44.  Andante  final  de  Laeta.  vaii^. 

45.  Thiina    orlf.   M    Elude   (A 
minor). 

46.  Or.  Caprlea  (Sonnambala). 

47.  Gr.  Valws  brillantei. 
4&  Or.  Oaprioe  (Charlas  TI). 
fiO.  Fantable  (Luorezia). 
SI.  Gr.FuitaUle(86mlramida). 
to.  Fantaiile  (La  Maette). 
5Sb  Qr.FantaUI«(Zampa). 
94.  Thalberc  at  de  BerioC    Or. 

Duo   ooDoenante   (Semlra- 

mlde). 
6&  Le  Depart.  rarMo  en  forme 

d'Ktude. 
6<L  Grand  Sonate  (0  mtnor). 
S7.  10  Uorcaauz.  Mnrant  d'Eeole 

preparatolre. 
68.  Gr.  Caprice  (Marche  de  Ber- 

Itoi). 
60.  Marohe  ftinibre  Tarite. 
W.  Barcarole. 
<n.  Melodies  Btrriennes  Or.  Fant. 

arr.  par  Wolff. 
62.  ValM  melodlque. 
OS.  Or.  Fantaiile  (Barbler). 
64.  Lee  Oaprldeuaei.  Valiee. 

66  Taraotelle. 
0ft.  Souvenir  de  Petth. 
66.  Introd.  et  Var.  >ur  la  Barcarole 

de  L'KIlilre. 

67  Or.  Fantaiile  (Don  PaiKioale). 
68.  Fantaiela  (FUle  du  B^lmeut). 
6».  Trio. 

70.  L'Art  dn  ehant  app11qu4  au 
Piano.  4  Sertea  containing 
83  tranicrlptiona. 

70  a.  Ballade  de  Preeloia;  transo. 
706.  Grand  duo  de  FreUebHts. 

71.  Flortnda,  op^ra.  6  Tranaerlp- 
tloni. 

72  or  74.  Home^  iweet  borne  I  . . 
Varite. 

73.  The  la<t  rose  of  summer. . . 
Varl^. 

74.  Lilly  Dale  . .  Varife. 

79.  Les  Soirees  de  Pauslllppa  24 
Pen«dei  mutloales,  in  6 
books. 

7«.  041ebre  Ballade. 

77.  Or.  Faatalsle  de  Concert  (EL 
Troratore). 

78.  Ditto.         do.    (TraTlata). 
7»«.  S  Melodies  de  F.  Schubert 

transe  rites. 
796.  Bomanee  dramatlque. 

80.  La  Napolltalne.    Dense. 

81.  SouTenirduBalloinMasehera. 

82.  Ditto   de  Bigoletto. 

83.  Air  d'AmazUj  (Femaod  Oop* 
tei). 

UmmmnAtrtd  ptteet.—knt  FIflgdn  (Mendelsiohn)  transer.— S  Mop> 
eeaux  snr  Loerezla. -Arietta.  'No  ao  fremar.*— Zwei  Gedlehte.— 
Thalberg  and  Panofka,  Grvid  Duo^^raeioea.  Bom.  sans  paroIe«.— 
Koctumo  In  D'«.— Bomanee  Tarife  In  Eb.— Viola.  Melodie.— Thalb«vv 
Oaloppe.— La  Reroence.— Le  fils  da  Corse.— Pauline^  Valsa.— Larmes 
d'uttejeuue  flUe.r-PiiAoftfrt«  Sohuul. 

[L.E.] 


1.  FMitai«le  et  Tttriatfons  (Bo 
ryanthe). 

3.  Do.    Do.  (Th6me  ^oossais). 

8.  Impromptu  (Si^  de  Oorln- 
tbe). 

4.  Souvenirs  de  Ylenne. 

5.  Oran  Concerto  (F  minor). 

A  Mf.  Hommage  Ik  Boasini  (OuU. 
Tell). 

6.  Fantalsia  (Bobert  le  Dtable). 

7.  Grand      DlTertlssement      (F 

minor). 

8.  Seehs  deutsehe  Ueder  (l-«). 
0.  FantAlste  (La  Stranlera). 

10.  Gr.  FantaUie  et  Varlatloni  (l 

Monteoehi). 

11.  Seehs  deuteehe  Lledcr  (7—12). 

12.  Gr.   Fantalsle   et   VariaUuns 

(Norma). 
18.  Seehs  deutsehe  Lleder  08-18). 

14.  Gr.  Fantatsie  et    Variatloiu 

(Don  Juan). 

15.  Oaprioe  B  minor. 
2  Nocturnes  {¥%,  B). 
2  Airs  msAes  varies  iG). 

18.  Divertissement  (Bolrtee  must- 

eales). 

19.  2nd  Caprice  (Bb). 

20.  Fantaisie  (Uuguenoti). 

21.  8  Nocturnes. 

22.  Grand  Fantatsie. 

28.  S<3chs  deutsehe  Lieder  00-94). 
34.  Secbs    ditto    do.     (29-80). 
25.  Seehs    ditto     do.    (Sl-W). 
96. 12  Studea. 

27.  Or.  Faotaiale  (God  save  the 
Queen  and  Bule  Britannia) 
Ab. 

Nocturne  (B). 

Seetis  deutsehe  Lleder  (37—42). 
SO.  Secbs   ditto     do.    (4S-48). 
31.  Scherio  (A). 

82.  An'lante  in  Db. 

83.  Fantaisie  (MoTse). 

S4.  DWertissement  (GIpsj's  Warn- 
ing). 

Sn.  Grand  Nocturne  (Ff> 

SObia.  Etrennes  auz  Jeunes  Pi- 
anist«s.   Nocturne. 

88.  0)  La  Cadence.  Impromptu 
(A  minor).  (2)  Nout.  Etude 
de  Perfection.  (S)MI  manca  la 
Toce(Ab).  (4)LaBomanesea. 
(8)  Cansonette  Itallenne.  (6) 
Bomanee  sans  paroles. 

87.  Fantaisie  (Oberon). 
8^.  Bomanee  et  Etude  (A). 

88.  Souvenir  de  Beethoven.  Fan- 

taisie (A  minor). 
40.  Fantaisie  (Donna  del  Lego). 
41. 2  Bomanees  sans  paroles. 
42.  Gr.    Fantaisie    (Serenade   et 

Menuet,  D.  Juan). 
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THAYER,  Alrxandkb  Wheelock,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Beethoven,  was  bom  near  Boston, 
U.  S.  A.,  at  South  Natick,  Massachusetts,  Oct. 
22,  1 817,  and  is  descended  from  original  settlers 
of  1629.     In  1843  he  graduated  at  Harvard 
University,  took  this  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
there,  and  was  for  a  few  years  employed  in  the 
College  library.    In  1849  he  left  America  for 
Europe,  and  remained  for  more  than  two  years  in 
Bonn,  Berlin,  Prague,  and  Vienna,  studying  Ger- 
man, corresponding  with  newspapers  at  home,  and 
collecting  materials  for  a  life  of  Beethoven,  the 
idea  of  which  had  presented  itself  to  him  while  at 
Harvard,  and  which  has  since  been  his  one  serious 
pursuit  for  30  years.    In  1852  he  tried  journal- 
ism on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  'Tribune,'  but 
only  to  the  detriment  of  his  Iiealth.     '  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music'  was  started  at  Boston   in 
April  1852,  and  Thayer  soon  became  a  promi- 
nent and  favourite  vrriter  therein.     In    1854 
he  returned  to  Germany,  and  worked  hard  at 
the   rich    Beethoven    materials   in  the  Koyal 
Library  at  Berlin  for  nearly  a  year.     Ill-health 
and  want  of  means  drove  liim  back  to  Boston 
in   1856,  and  amongst  other  work    he   there 
catalogued  the  musical  library  of  Lowell  Mason. 
In  the  summer  of  1858,  by  Mason's  help,  he 
was  enabled  to  cross  once  more  to  Europe,  re- 
mained for  some  months  in  Berlin  and  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  and  in  1859  arrived  at  Vienna 
more  inspired  than  ever  for  his  mission.  A  severe 
and  able  review  of  Marx's  Beethoven  in  the 
*  Atlantic  Monthly,'  republished  in  German  by 
Otto  Jahn,  had  made  him  known  in  Germany, 
and  henceforth  the  Biography  became  his  voca- 
tion.   The  next  year   was   passed  in   Berlin, 
Vienna,  Gratz,  Linz,  Salzburg,  Frankfort,  Bonn, 
etc.,  in  intercourse   with   Hiittenbrenner,  We- 
geler,  Schindler  and  other  friends  of  Beethoven, 
in  minute  investigation  of  documents,  and  in 
a  fruitless  visit  to  Paris  for  the  sake  of  papers 
elucidating  the  history  of  Bonn.    His  next  visit 
was  to  London,  where  he  secured  the  reminis- 
cences of  Neate,  Potter,  and  Hogarth  (Neate's 
particularly  valuable),  and  received  much  sub- 
stantial kindness  from  Chorley.    From  England 
he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  in  1862   accepted 
a    small    post    in    the  U.  S.   Legation    there, 
afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  U.  S.  Consul 
at  Trieste,  where  he  still  resides.     His  book 
is  entitled  'Ludwig  van  Beethoven's  Leben.' 
It  was  written  in  English,  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Herr  H.  Deiters  of  Bonn,  and  published 
by  Weber  of  Berlin — vol.  I  (1770-1796)  in  1866; 
vol.  2  (1791-1806)  in  1872;  vol.  3  (1807-1816) 
in  1879.   Vol.  4  is  in  preparation,  but  can  hardly 
finish  the  work,  since  11  full  and  complicated 
years  are  still  left  to  be  described. 

The  quantity  of  new  letter>4  and  facts,  and 
of  rectifications  of  dates,  contained  in  the  book 
is  very  great.  For  the  first  time  Beethoven's  life 
is  placed  on  a  solid  basis  of  fact.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Thayer  is  no  slavish  biographer.  He 
views  his  hero  from  a  perfectly  independent 
point  of  view,  and  often  criticises  his  caprice 
or  harshness  (as  in  the  cases  of  Malzel  and 
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Johann  Beethoven)  very  sharply.  When  the 
work  is  completed  it  will  be  a  mine  of  accurate 
information,  indispensable  for  all  future  stu- 
dents. With  some  condensations  an  English 
edition  would  be  very  welcome. 

Beaided  the  Biography,  Mr.  Thayer  is  the 
author  of  countless  articles  in  American  news- 
papers; of  *  Signer  Masoni'  (Berlin,  Schnei- 
der, 1863) ;  of  '  Ein  kritischer  Beitrag  zur  Bee- 
thoven-Literatur*  (Berlin,  Weber,  1877);  and 
of  'The  Hebrews  and  the  Bed  Sea*  (Andover, 
Mass.,  Draper).  [G.] 

THEATRE.  A  term  usually  employed  in 
England  for  a  house  in  which  plays  are  acted, 
in  contradistinction  to  an  opera-house,  in  which 
musical  pieces  are  performed.  Abroad  this  dis- 
tinction, either  of  house  or  word,  does  not  pre- 
vail to  at  all  the  same  extent  as  here.  [G.] 

THEILE,  Johann,  known  to  his  contem- 
poraries as  *the  father  of  contrapuntists,*  the 
son  of  a  tailor,  was  bom  at  Naumburg,  July  29, 
1646,  learned -music  under  great  difficulties  at 
Halle  and  Leipzig,  and  becune  a  pupil  of  the 
great  Heinrich  Schiitz.  In  1673  he  became 
Oapdhneister  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein  at  Grot- 
torp,  and  in  1678  produced  a  Singspiel,  'Adam 
and  Eva,'  and  an  opera.  *  Orontes.  at  Hamburg. 
In  1685  he  became  Capellmeister  at  Wolfen- 
biittel,  then  went  to  Merseburg  and  finally  back 
to  his  native  town,  where  he  died  in  1724. 
Buxtehude,  Hasse,  and  Zachau  were  all  his 
scholars.  His  principal  works  are  a  German 
Passion  (Ltibeck  1675) ;  a  Christmas  Oratorio 
'(Hamburg,  1681,  MS.);  '  Noviter  inventum 
opus  musicalis  compositionis  4  et  5  vocum,*  etc. 

20  masses  in  Paleatrina  style;  Opus  secundum 

instrumental ;  two  treatises  on  double  counter^ 

point,  1691.  Komer  has  printed  in  the  •  Orgel- 
virtuos'  No.  65  a  chorale  by  Theile,  which  is 
characterised  by  Spitta  (Bach,  i.  p.  98)  as  'ver^r 
scientific  but  intolerably  pedantic  and  stiff.' 
No  other  work  of  his  appears  to  have  been 
Imprinted.  [G.] 

THEMATIC  CATALOGUE.  A  catalogue 
of  musical  works,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the 
title  and  other  particulars  of  each,  the  first  few 
bars— the  t^cme— either  of  the  whole  work  or  of 
each  movement  are  given  in  musical  notation. 

I .  The  earliest  published  list  of  this  description 
was  in  six  parts,  issued  between  1763  and 
1765,  and  16  supplements  extending  from  1766 
to  1 787,  the  whole  forming  a  thick  8vo.  volume 
of  793  pages.  Part  I  is  signed  by  Johann  Gottlob 
Immanuel  Breitkopf,  the  virtual  founder  of  the 
great  firm.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  273.]  It  is  mentioned 
by  Bumey  in  his  Musical  Tour  (ii.  74). 

a.  Haydn,  towards  the  end  of  his  life  (1797), 
made  a  thematic  catalogue  of  a  large  number 
of  his  works.  Thi*  has  not  been  printed,  but 
copies  have  been  made  by  Dehn,  Otto  Jahn, 
and  others.  It  is  now  superseded  by  the  com- 
plete thematic  list  which  forms  so  valuable  a 
part  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Pohls  •  Life  of  Haydn  *  (i.  384. 
etc.;  317.  etc.;  334;  3451  ii.  Anhang). 

3.  A  thematic  catalogue  has  been  preserved,  m 
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which  Mozart  entered  his  works  as  he  composed 
them,  from  Feb.  9,  1784,  to  Nov.  15.  1791.  This 
interesting  document  was  published  by  Andre  in 
Nov.  1828.  The  title,  in  Mozart's  hand,  runs  as 
follows : — 

Yerzeiohnito 
aller  melner  Werke 
vom  Monath  Febraio  1784  bia  Monath  I. 

Wolfgang  Amade  MosarU 
It  contains  145  works,  begins  with  the  PF.  con- 
certo in  Eb  (K.  449).  '  9te  Hornung,'  ^  1 784,  and 
ends  with    the  'kleine   Freymaurer   Kantate,' 
Nov.  15,  1791 — nineteen  days  before  his  death. 

4.  A  thematic  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  by  Mozart 
then  in  the  hands  of  Andre — an  octavo  pamphlet 
of  79  closely  printed  pages — was  published  by 
him  at  Offenbach  on  May  i,  1841 ;  one  of  173 
important  symphonies  and  overtures  was  issued 
by  Hofmeisterin  1831;  and  one  of  Mozart's 
PF.  sonatas,  prepared  by  Edward  Holmes,  by 
Messrs.  NoveUo  k  Co.  in  1849. 

5.  In  1 85 1,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  published  their 
first  thematic  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  works. 
This  was  a  thick  volume  of  167  pages,  largo 
8vo,  and  a  great  advance  on  anything  before 
it  It  is  arranged  in  order  of  opus-numbers, 
with  names  of  dedicatees  and  publishers,  arrange- 
ments, etc.  The  2nd  edition,  1868,  is  much  en- 
larged (zao  pages)  by  the  addition  of  many 
interesting  particulars,  dedications,  dates  of  cod- 
position,  etc.  It  is  in  fact  a  new  work,  and  is  a 
model  of  accuracy,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
name  of  its  compiler,  Gustav  Nottebohm.  So  is 
the  Catalogue  of  Schubert  by  the  same  inde- 
fatigable explorer  and  critic — 288  pages,  pub- 
lished by  Schreiber,  Vienna,  1 874,  dealing  both 
with  the  published  and  the  unpublished  works, 
and  extraordinarily  accurate  considering  the  im- 
mense difficulties  involved.  Catalogues  of  Men- 
delssohn, Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Liszt  have  been 
published  by  Breitkopf;  of  Moscheles  by  Kistner ; 
and  of  Bach's  instrumental  works  in  Peters  s 
collected  edition  (by  A.  Dorffel,  Aug.  1867). 

Two  Catalogues  stand  apart  from  the  rest 
owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  information  that 
they  contain,  and  still  more  to  the  important  fact 
that  they  are  arranged  in  the  chronological  order 
of  the  composition  of  the  works — the  only  real 
method  of  contemplating  the  productions  of  a 
composer.  These  are  Von  Kochel's  *  Chronolog- 
isch-thematisches  Verzeichuiss '  of  all  Mozart's 
works  (Breitkopfs,  1863,  551  pages),  and  Jahns's 
•  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken. 
Chron.  Them.  VerBcichniss,*  etc.  (Schlesinger, 
1 87 1 — 480  pages,  and  8  pages  more  of  facsimiles 
of  handwritins;).  These  two  works  (the  latter 
perhaps  a  trifle  overdone)  are  indispensable  to 
all  students.  [G-l 

THEME— f«.  Subject,  or  Text  (Ital.  II  Tma," 
H  Soggeito,  II  Motivo  ;  Germ,  from  Lat.  TAcffw, 
from  Ital.  Motiv  ;  Fr.  T/Ume,  Air).  A  term 
only  to  be  applied,  in  its  fullest  significance,  to 
the  principal  subject  of  a  musical  composition ; 

>  The  old  0«rm&n  t«rm  for  February.  ^.    .       ,  .   .. 

1  Uied  thuii.  with  Uie  mwcuUuo  article.  In  ordw  to  dlstlnguJih  It 
from  !<«  T«ma  (fear;. 
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ftlthoQgh,  in  f(enenl  Imngnaga.  it  u  freqnenllj 
■ued  to  denote  a  Subject  of  aof  kind,  whether 
of  ■  leading  or  Bubsidiary  character.  From  the 
time  of  SebastJan  Bacb  to  our  own,  tbe  terms 
Theme  and  Subject  hnve  been  uied  witb  much 
loMoneu.  In  biB  '  Musikalisches  Opfer,'  Bach 
dxaignates  the  MoUto  given  to  him  bjFiederick 
the  Great  aj  'II  Soegetto  reale,'  in  one  place, 
and  '  Themn  rsgium  in  another  ;  thui  proving, 
condunvely,  that  tie  considered  tbe  two  ternu  as 
interchnngeable.  But,  in  another  work,  founded 
on  a  MoCivo  by  Legrenzi,  he  oalli  the  principal 
Subject '  Ttaema,'  and  the  Counter-Subject '  Sub- 
jsc(um';  and  (bis  in  nnqueationably  the  more 
correct  method  of  using  the  terais.      [Sea  Sdb- 

nor,  vol.  iii.  p.  749-] 

A  familiar  application  of  the  word  'Thema*  is 
found  in  oonneotioa  with  a  Subject  followed  by 
VariaUoni ;  a»,  '  Tema  oon  Variawoni,'  with  il« 
eqaivulent  in  other  langnagea.  In  the  I  Sth 
century,  this  foim  of  oomposition  wm  called 
'Air  et  Doubles';  the  lubatitntion  of  the  word 
'  Doubles'  for '  Variations,'  clearly  owing  its  ongin 
to  the  then  almoat  universal  custom  of  writing 
the  two  first  Variatinns  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Orders  of  Counterpoint — that  is  to  say,  in  notes 
tbe  rapidity  of  which  was  doubled  at  ench  new 
form  of  development.  [W.S.R.] 

THEORBO  (Fr.  TlUaiU.  Titorbe ;  Ital.  Tiorba 
or  Twtrba,  also  Arcki- 
liulo).  The  large 
double-necked  1  ute  wi  th 
two  aets  of  tuning  pegs, 
tlft  lower  sat  holding 
the  strings  which  lie 
over  the  fretted  finger- 
board, while  the  upper 
set  are  attacbod  to  the 
bass  strings,  or  so-called 
diapasons,  which  are 
used  oa  open  notes. 
The  illustration  has 
been  engraved  from  a 
specimen  at  South 
Kensington  Museum. 
According  to  Baron'a 
'UnteiBUchung  des  In- 
struments d.  Laoten' 
(KUnibergi7i7-P-'3i). 
thePoduan  theorbo  was 
tlietrueone.  TheEog- 
lish   Arohlute  of  that 

named  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  harp>4ichord 
or  organ  for  the  Basso 
Continue  or  'Through 
Base'  accompnniment, 
was  Buch  a  theorbo, 
and  wsmust,  onBaron't 
authority,  allow  it  a 
deeper  register  than 
has  been  stated  in  the 
article  Ahchldte  [vol, 
i.  p.  8i].    He  gives 


— eight  notes  on  the  fingerboard  and  nine  off. 
This  is  the  old  lute-tuning  of  Thomas  Mooe 
('Musick's  Monument,'  London  1676),  who  says 
Ip.  107]  that  the  theorbo  is  no  other  than  tbe 
old  English  lute.  Butearly  in  the  17th  century 
many  large  lutes  had  been  altered  to  theorbos 
by  subatituting  double  necks  for  the  original 
single  ones,  ^ese  altered  lute*,  called,  accord- 
ing to  Mersenne.  'luth.tterb^' or  '  lioto  attinr- 
bato,'  retained  the  double  strii^s  in  the  bass. 
The  theorbo  engiaved  in  Mersenne'a  '  Hormonie 
Univenelle '  (Paris.  1636)  is  really  a  theorboed 
lute.  He  gives  it  the  following  accordance : — 


The  Chanterelle  single.  For  tlie  'Toorbe* 
practised  at  Itome  the  asms  authority  giv 
(p.  88)- 


edited  by  Jonckbloet  and  Land,  and  publiahed 
(1881)  at  Leyden,  is  to  be  found  a  letter  of 
Huygens  nherein  he  wishes  to  acquire  a  large 
lute,  to  elevate  it  to  the  quality  of  a  theorbo,* 
for  which  he  considered  it  firom  its  size  more 
fit.  The  same  interesting  work  enables  the 
writer  to  make  some  correctionB  to  LuTB.  [Sea 
vol,  ii,  p.  177  b.]  It  wae  Charles  I  who  bought 
a  Laui  Maler  lute  for  £100  sterling,  and 
gave  it  to  hia  lutenist,  whose  name  should  be 
apeltGaultter.*  Tbelute  hod  belonged  to  Jehan 
Ballard,  another  &mouB  lutenist  who  never  won  Id 
part  with  it.  The  King  bought  it  of  bis  heritors. 
Two  other  corrections  in  tbe  same  article  may 
be  here  appropriately  introduced.  As  M.  Cbou- 
quet  ban  pointed  out.  tbe  wood  of  old  lutes 
could  not  Iw  used  for  repairing  fiddles.  What  hap- 
pened was.  tbe  lutes  were  transfonned  intoViellea 
or  Hurdy-gurdies.  Professor  lAnd  eu^^gests  that 
Luther  is  «,  locnl  name.  Lutemaker  in  German 
would  be  Lauter.  The  dran-ing  of  the  Maler 
lute.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 76.  shows  n  guitar  head  and  single 
stringing,  which  becatne  adopted  before  the  lute 
went  entirely  out.  FoUowlog  Gaultier  in  the 
Huygens  correspondence,  Maler's  period  was 
about  1500-30,  later  than  the  date  given  by  Carl 
Engel. 

PnetoriuB  ('Organographia.'  Wolfenblittel 
1619.  p.  50),  with  whom  Mersenne  agrees, 
slates  that  the  difference  between  lute  and  the- 
orbo is  that  the  lute  has  double  nnd  the  theorbo 
single  basses.  The  Paduan  theorbo  is  about  4  ft. 
7  ilia,  high.    PrwtoriuB,  in  tba  work  referred  to 
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(p.  53),  aeema  to  prefer  the  Roman  theorbo  or 
CaiTABRONK,  which,  although  according  to  his 
measurement  about  6  ft.  i  in.  in  height,  is  not 
80  broad  in  the  body  or  bo  awkward  to  hold 
and  grasp  as  the  Paduan.  Baron  praises  espe* 
cially  the  Roman  theorbos  of  Buchenberg  or 
Buckenberg,  a  German  lute-maker,  who  was 
living  at  Rome  about  A  J).  1606.  His  instru- 
ments had  *  ovabt>und '  bodies  of  symmetrical 
form  and  a  delicate  and  penetrating  metallic 
timbre ;  a  criterion  of  good  tune  in  a  stringed 
instrument. 

Mace  regards  the  lute  as  a  solo  instrument, 
and  the  theorbo  as  a  concert  or  accompanying 
instrument :  the  name  ^eorbo,  however  it  origin- 
ated, certainly  became  fixed  to  the  double-necked 
lute ;  which  first  appeared  with  the  introduction 
of  opera  and  oratorio,  when  real  part-playing  was 
exchanged  for  the  chords  of  the  fit(uied  bass. 
Mersenne  ^'Harmonioorum,'  lib.  xii.  Paris,  1636) 
calls  it  *Cithara  bijuga.*  One  account  credits 
the  invention  of  the  double  neck  to  a  Signor 
Tiorba  about  1600.  Athanasius  Kiruher  ('Mu- 
surgia,'  Rome  1650,  cap.  ii.  p.  476)  attributes 
the  introduction  of  the  theoroo  to  a  Neapolitan 
market  follower,  who  gave  it  the  name  in  a  joke. 
His  idea,  says  the  same  authority,  was  brought 
to  perfection  by  a  noble  German,  Hieronynius 
Capsberger.  M.  Victor  Mahillon,  in  his  catalogue 
of  the  Brussels  Museum  (1880,  p.  249),  names  as 
the  inventor,  a  Roman  called  Bardella  (properly 
Antonio  NiJdi)  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Medicis,  and  was  much  praised  by  Caccini  in 
the  prefisce  to  *Kuove  Musiche'  (a.d.  1601). 
These  attributions  all  centre  in  the  same  epoch, 
that  of  the  rise  of  accompaniment.  The  theorbo 
was  last  written  for  by  Handel,  as  late  as  173a, 
in  the  oratorio  of  *  Esther,*  in  combination  with 
a  harp,  to  accompany  the  song  *  Breathe  soft,  ye 
winds,'  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  support 
Mace*s  view  of  its  being  an  orchestral  instrument. 
The  Archiliuto  also  appears  in  *  Deborah,'  1733, 
in  *  Gentle  Airs.'  It  remained  in  occasional  use 
ontil  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  Breitkopfs 
Thematic  Catalogue  for  1 769  contains  eight  pages 
of  *  Partite  per  U  Liuto  solo.' 

The  drawing  to  Abchlutb  and  ChitabbOne 
should  be  refened  to.  [AmT^H.] 

THEORY.  A  term  often  used  in  England  to 
express  the  knowledge  of  Harmony,  Counter- 
point, Thtirough-bass,  etc.,  as  distinguished  firom 
the  art  of  playing,  which  is  in  the  same  way  called 
'  Practice.'  *The  theory  and  practice  of  music'  is 
an  expression  often  heard,  and  to  be  interpreted 
as  above.  [G.] 

THESIS  (from  94ait,  a  putting  down),  an  an- 
cient musical  term,  the  opposite  of  ABSits.  [See 
▼ol.  i.  p.  95  6].  It  is  now  only  occasionally 
employed  for  the  down-beat  of  the  bar  in  con- 
docting.  [G.] 

THESPIS,  OR  THE  GODS  GROWN  OLD. 
Comic  opera  in  a  acts ;  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
music  by  Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Deo.  23,  1871,  the  tenor  part  being 
taken  by  Mr.  Toole.    It  ran  80  nights  con- 
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secutively,  but  has  not  been  revived.  Thespis 
was  the  first  of  the  series  of  Gilbert-Sullivan 
pieces  which  have  proved  so  popular.  [G.] 

THIBAUT,  Ajjton  Fbiedbich  Justus,  bom 
Jan.  4,  177a,  at  Hameln  on  the  Weser,  studied 
law  at  Gottingen,  became  tutor  at  Konigsberg^ 
and  law- professor  at  the  University  of  Kiel, 
then  at  Jena,  and  in  1865  &^  Heidelberg,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death.  March  a  5,  1 840.  The 
Archduke  of  Baden  made  him  Greheimrath.  He 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  old  Italian  church- 
composers,  especially  of  Palestrina,  and  founded 
a  society  for  the  practice  of  such  music  at  his 
own  house.  ^  The  performances  took  place  be- 
fore a  select  circle  of  invited  gfuests,  and  were 
distinguished  for  their  variety,  Thibaut  placing 
at  their  disposal  the  whole  of  his  valuable  and 
scarce  collection  of  music.  After  his  death 
Heidelberg  no  longer  took  the  same  interest  in 
the  Palestrina  school,  but  in  the  meantime  a 
large  proportion  of  the  professors  and  amateurs 
of  Germany  had  become  familiarised  with  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  elevating  branches  of 
the  art.  Mendelssohn  for  instance  writes  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  about  Thibaut,  'There 
is  but  one  Thibaut,'  he  says,  'but  he  is  as  good 
as  half  a  dozen.  He  is  a  man.*  Again,  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother  from  Heidelbel*g,  dated 
Sept.  ao,  1827,  is  the  following  characteristic 
passage.  *It  is  very  singular,  Uie  man  knows 
little  of  musit,  not  much  even  of  the  history  of 
it,  he  goes  almost  entirely  by  instinct ;  I  know 
more  about  it  than  he  does,  and  yet  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  from  him,  and  feel  I  owe 
him  much.  He  has  thrown  quite  a  bew  light 
on  the  old  Italian  church  music,  and  has  fired 
me  with  his  lava^stream.  He  talks  of  it  all 
with  such  glow  and  enthusiasm  that  one  might 
say  hU  speech  hlouomi.  I  have  just  come  from 
taking  leave  of  him,  and  as  I  was  saying  that 
he  did  not  yet  know  the  highest  and  ^st  of 
all,  for  that  in  John  Sebastian  Bach  the  best  of 
everything  was  to  be  found,  he  said  Good- 
bye,  we  will  knit  our  friendship  in  Luis  da 
Vittoria  (Palestrina's  favourite  pupil,  and  the 
best  exponent  of  his  traditions)  and  then  we 
shall  be  like  two  lovers,  each  looking  at  the  full 
moon,  and  in  that  act  no  longer  feeling  their 
separation.' ' 

One  of  Thibaut's  greatest  services  to  the  cause 
of  art  was  his  collection  of  music,  which  included 
a  very  valuable  series  of  Volkslieder  of  all  nations. 
The  catalogue  was  published  in  1 847  (Heidelberg) 
and  Thibaut's  widow  endeavoured  to  sell  it  to 
one  of  the  public  libraries  of  Germany,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so  till  1850,  when  it  was  acquired 
for  the  court  library  of  Munich.  Of  still  ereater 
value  is  his  book  *Ueber  Reinheit  der  TonKtinst ' 
(Heidelberg  x8a5,  with  portrait  of  Palestrina; 
and  edition  i8a6).  The  title  does  not  indicate 
(as  his  friend  Bkhr  observes  in  the  preface  to 
the  3rd  edition,  1853)  purity  either  of  con- 
struction or  execution,  but  purity  of  the  art 

1  From  thit.  Ocrrlniu  tMiiu  to  ha?*  taken  Um  Idw  of  his  Society 
for  the  cultivation  of  Banders  music. 
I     s  See '  The  Mcndelsioho  FaiaU  j.'  vol.  U  p^  138. 
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itself.  Masio  wm  to  him  an  elevating,  I  might 
gay  a  moral,  art,  and  this  treatise  may  justly 
claim  to  have  exercised  a  moral  influence.  Thibaut 
inaintainB  that  as  there  is  music  which  acts 
as  a  powerful  agent  in  purifying  and  cultivating 
the  mind,  so  there  is  music  which  has  as  de- 
praving an  influence  as  that  exercised  by  im- 
moral literature.  From  this  point  of  view  he 
urges  the  necessity  of  purity  in  music,  and  sets 
himself  firmly  against  all  that  is  shallow,  com- 
mon, unhealthy  or  frivolous.  But  this  is  difli- 
cult  ground.  His  idea  of  impurity  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  essay  on  instru- 
mentation he  unhesitatingly  condemns  the  flutes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons,  added  by  Mozart  to  'The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness,'  urging  that  they 
entirely  change  the  character  of  the  piece.  He  also 
strongly  censures  the  frequent  changes  of  tempo 
and  expression  by  which  Mozart  gives  colour 
to  his  splendid  motet  'Misericordias  Domine.' 
The  remaining  articles  are  on  the  following 
topics : — The  Chorale ;  Church-music  outside  the 
Chorale ;  Yolksgesange ;  The  study  of  models  as 
a  means  of  culture ;  Instrumentation  as  a  means  of 
effect ;  the  great  masters  compared ;  Versatility ; 
Corruptions  of  the  text ;  and  Choral  unions.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  book,  dealing  as 
it  does  in  a  spirit  of  great  earnestness  with 
questions  which  are  at  this  moment  i^tating 
the  musical  world,  will  always  be  of  interest. 
The  last  German  edition  came  out  in  1861. 
The  English  version  (* Purity  in  Musical  Art,' 
John  Murray  1877)  is  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone, 
son  of  the  Premier.  l^'G*] 

THILLON,  Anna,  was  bom  in  18 19  in  Lon- 
don. Her  father's  name  was  Hunt.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  she  left  England  for  France  with  her 
mother  and  sister,  and  received  instruction  from 
Bordogni,  Tadolini,  and  M.  Thillon,  conductor  of 
the  Havre  Philharmonic  Society,  whom  she  mar- 
ried at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  She  appeared  at 
Havre,  Clermont,  and  Nantes,  with  such  success 
as  to  obtain  an  engagement  at  the  Th^tre  de  la 
Renaissance,  Paris  (Salle  Yentadour),  where  she 
made  her  cUbut  Nov.  15, 1638,  as  the  heroine,  on 
the  production  of  Grisar's  '  Lady  Melvil.'  She 
was  very  popular  in  that  and  several  new  operas, 
as  Argentine  in  <L'£au  Merveilleuse,'  Grisar; 
D^nise  in  'La  Chasse  Royale,'  Godefroid;  La 
chaste  Suzanne,  Monpou;  etc.  Her  voice  was 
a  'soprano  sfogato'  of  marvellous  timbre,  from 
Bb  below  the  stave  to  Eb  in  alt.,  and,  combined 
with  her  personal  charms,  it  obtained  for  her  the 
favour  of  the  public  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In 
August  1840  she  first  appeared  at  the  Op^ra 
Couiique  as  Mathilde  in  'La  Neige.*  She  next 
played  Elizabeth  in  'Lestocq,'  and  became  a 
great  favourite  with  Auber,  who  gave  her  in- 
struction, and  composed  'Les  Diamans  de  la 
Couronne'  (produced  MArch  6,  (841)  expressly 
for  her.  She  also  sustained  the  parts  of  Bianca 
di  Molina  and  Casilda  in  his  'Due  d'Olonne' 
and  'Part  du  Diable'  on  their  production. 
Mme.  Thillon  also  created  Geraldine  (*  Les  Puits 
d' Amour'),  Balfe;  Corilla  ('Cagliostro'),  Adam  ; 
Marquise  de  G^vres  ('Sainte  Ceciie');  Montforb ; 
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and  played  Laurette  on  the  revival  of  Gr^try's 
*  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion.'  On  May  a,  1844,  she  first 
appeared  in  public  in  England  at  the  Princess's 
in  the  'Crown  Diamonds,'  and  met  with  extra- 
ordinary success,  both  on  account  of  her  voice, 
her  charming  acting  and  attractive  manners; 
and  the  opera,  then  first  produced  in  England, 
ran  to  the  end  of  the  season.  She  was  also  well 
received  at  the  Philharmonic  and  other  concerts. 
Slie  afterwaixls  appeared  in  England  in  45  and 
46  at  Drury  Lane,  playing  Stella  in  the  'En- 
chantress,' on  its  production  May  14,  45,  a  part 
composed  expressly  for  her  by  Balfe;  in  40  at 
the  Haymarket  in  '  Le  Domino  noir '  and  '  L'Eau 
merveilleuse';  and  in  48  at  the  Princess's  in 
'La  Fille  du  Regiment.'  She  also  played  at 
Brussels  and  in  the  French  and  English  provinces', 
and  from  51  to  54  in  America,  first  introducing 
opera  at  San  Francisco.  She  reappeared  in 
54  at  Jullien's  concerts,  after  which  she  was 
only  heard  at  intervals,  on  account  of  a  severe 
throat  attack.  Her  last  appen ranees  in  opera 
were  in  1 856  at  the  Lyceum  as  La  Catarina.  The 
performances  ended  abruptly  on  account  of  her 
illnoBs.  She  was  last  heard  in  public  at  Kuhe's 
Festival  of  1867.  She  and  her  husband  now  reside 
at  Torquay.  [A.C.] 

THIRD.  One  of  the  most  important  intervals 
in  modem  music,  since,  by  one  or  other  of  its 
principal  forms,  it  supplies  the  means  of  de- 
finition in  all  the  most  characteristic  chords. 
Three  forms  are  met  with  in  modem  music — 
major,  minor,  and  diminished.  The  first  of  these 
occurs  most  characteristically  in  the  major  scale 
between  the  Tonic  and  the  Mediant — ^as  between 
C  and  E  in  the  key  of  C  (a).  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  Dominant  chord,  whether  in 
the  major  or  minor  mode — ^as  between  G  and  B 
in  the  Dominant  of  the  key  of  C  (&).  The  minor 
third  occurs  most  characteristically  in  the  minor 
scale  as  the  converse  to  the  principal  major  third 
in  the  major  scale ;  that  is,  between  Tonic  and 
Mediant ;  as  C  and  Eb  in  C  minor  (c).  It  also 
makes  its  appearance  characteristically  in  the 
chord  of  the  subdominant — as  F-Ab  in  C  minor 
{d) ;   but  both  this  minor  third  and  the  major 
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third  of  the  dominant  chord  are  sometimes  sup- 
planted by  major  and  minor  thirds  respectively 
for  the  convenience  of  melodic  progression  in 
the  minor  mode.  -  In  all  fundamental  discords, 
such  as  the  Dominant  seventh  and  Dominant 
major  and  minor  ninths,  the  first  interval  from 
the  root-note  in  the  original  position  of  the 
chord  is  a  major  third. 

The  major  third  is  well  represented  in  the 
series  of  partial  tones  or  harmonics,  by  the  tone 
which  comes  fourth  in  order,  and  stands  in  the 
second  octave  from  the  prime  tone  or  generator. 

The  ratio  of  the  sounds  of  the  major  third  is 
4 :  5,  and  that  of  the  minor  third  5  : 6.  Thirds 
were  not  accepted  by  the  ancients  as  consonances, 
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and  when  they  began  to  come  into  use  in  the 
early  middle  ages  as  so-called  imperfect  con- 
soliances  the  major  third  used  was  that  commonly 
known  as  the  Pythagorean  third,  which  is  ar- 
rived at  by  taking  four  fifths  from  the  lower 
note.  The  ratio  of  this  interval  is  64:  8i,  and 
it  is  therefore  considerably  sharper  than  the  just 
or  natural  third ;  while  the  major  third  of  equal 
temperament  generally  used  in  modem  music  lies 
between  the  two,  but  a  little  nearer  to  the 
Pythagorean  third. 

The  resultant  tones  of  thirds  are  strong.  That 
of  the  major  third  is  two  octaves  lower  than  the 
lowest  of  the  two  notes,  and  that  of  the  minor 
third  two  octaves  and  a  major  third. 

Diminished  thirds  are  rough  dissonances ;  they 
occur  in  modem  music  as  the  inversions  of  aug- 
mented sixths,  as  FS — Ab  (e)  ;  and  their  ratio 
is  235  :  256.  They  are  of  powerful  effect,  but  are 
sparingly  used  by  great  masters  of  the  art.  They 
rarely  appear  in  the  position  of  actual  thirds,  but 
more  commonly  in  the  fcztended  position  as  dimin- 
ished tenths,  [C.H.H.P.] 

THIRLWALL,  John  Wadb,  bom  Jan.  11, 
1809,  at  a  Northumbrian  village  named  Shil- 
bottle,  was  the  son  of  an  engineer  who  had  been 
the  playmate  of  George  Stephenson.  He  ap- 
peared in  public  before  he  was  8  years  old,  at 
the  Newcastle  Theatre,  afterwards  became  music 
director  at  the  Durham  Theatre,  and  was  en- 
gaged by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  collect 
Northumbrian  airs.  He  subsequently  came  to 
London,  was  employed  in  the  Opera  b:ind,  and 
was  music  director  at  Drury  Lane,  the  Hay- 
market,  Olympic,  and  Adelphi  Theatres  suc- 
cessively. After  the  death  of  Nadaud  in  1864 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  ballet  music 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  In  1843  he  com- 
posed the  music  for  '  A  Book  of  Ballads/  one  of 
which,  •  The  Sunny  Days  of  Childhood,*  was  very 
popular ;  also  many  songs,  violin  solos,  and  in- 
strumental trios.  He  was  for  some  time  music 
critic  to  the  *  Pictorial  Times,*  *  Literary  Gazette,' 
and  'Court  Circular.'  Besides  musio  he  culti- 
vated poetry  and  painting,  and  in  1872  published 
a  volume  of  poems.    He  died  June  15,  1875, 

His  daughter  and  pupil,  Anxie,  a  soprano 
singer,  first  appeared  at  the  National  Concerts, 
Exeter  Hall,  in  1855.  On  Feb.  4,  1856,  she 
first  performed  on  the  stage  at  the  Strand  Thea- 
tre, whence  she  removed  to  the  Ol3rmpic,  Oct.  1 2, 
1856.  In  Oct.  1859  she  joined  the  Pyne  and 
HMrrison  company  at  Covent  Garden,  A  few 
years  afterwards  she  became  the  leading  member 
of  an  English-Opera  company  which  performed 
in  the  provinces,  and  retired  in  1 8  76.    [  W.  H.  H.] 

THOINAN,  Ernest,  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Ernest  Roquet,  a  distinguished  amateur  and  col- 
lector of  works  on  musio.  From  collecting  he 
advanced  to  writing,  first  as  a  contributor  to  *  La 
France  musicale,'  *  L*  Art  musical,'  and  others.  His 
essays  in  these  periodicals  he  has  since  pub- 
lished : —  'La  Musique  li  Paris  en  1862 '  (Paris, 
1863);  *  L'Operades  Troy  ens  au  P6re  La  chaise* 
(1863);  *Les  origines  de  la  Chapelle  musique 
des  souverains  de  France '  (1864);  *  Les  deplom- 


tions  de  Guillaume  Crestin'  (18^4) ;  *  Hangars' 
( 1 S65 ) ;  *  Antoine  de  Consu  *  ( 1 866) ;  *  Curiosity 
musicales'  (1866);  'Un  Bisaieiil  de  Moli^re: 
recherches  sur  les  Mazuel'  (1878);  Louis  Con- 
stantin,  roi  des  violons'  (1878);  *  Notes  biblio- 
graphiques  sur  la  guerre  des  Gluckistes  et  des 
Piccinnistes '  (1878).  These  pamphlets  contain 
much  curious  information,  and  many  corrections 
of  F^tis's  mistakes.  He  has  also  republished 
the  very  scarce  'Entretien  des  musiciens,'  by 
Annibal  Gantaz  (1878),  with  notes  and  ex- 
planations. He  has  in  preparation  a  book  on 
Lully,  said  to  embody  many  unpublished  docu- 
ments. [G.C.] 

THOMAS,  Arthub  Gobtno,  bora  at  Ratton, 
Sussex,  in  November,  185 1,  was  educated  for 
another  profession  and  did  not  begin  to  study 
musio  seriously  until  after  he  came  of  age.  In 
1875  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  for  two  years 
under  M.  Emile  Durand.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  entered  the  Royal  Aoademy,  studied 
there  for  three  years  under  Messrs.  Sullivan  and 
Prout,  and  twice  gained  thu  annual  prize  for 
composition.  His  principal  compositions  are  an 
opera  in  3  acts  (MS.),  libretto  by  Mr.  Clifford 
Harrison,  on  Moore's  poem  *The  Light  of  the 
Harem ' ;  four  Concert-scenas,  two  of  which  have 
been  performed  in  London  and  one  at  the  Crystal 
Palace ;  an  anthem  for  soprano  solo,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  performed  at  S.  James's  Hall  in  1878 ; 
some  detached  pieces  for  orchestra ;  ballet  music, 
etc. ;  a  number  of  songs ;  and  a  cantata,  'l*he  Sun- 
worshippers,'  given  with  success  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  in  1881.  Hb  4-act  opera,  'Esmeralda,' 
words  by  Randegger  and  Marzials,  was  produced 
by  Carl  Rosa  at  Drury  Lane,  March  26,  1883, 
with  gpreat  success,  and  has  since  been  reproduced 
at  Cologne.  fw.B.S.] 

THOMAS,  Chables  Ahbboise,  eminent 
French  composer,  bom  at  Metz,  Aug.  5,  1811. 
The  son  of  a  musician,  he  learnt  his  notes  with 
his  alphabet,  and  while  still  a  child  played  the 
piano  and  violin.  Having  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  1828,  he  carried  off  the  first 
prize  for  piano  in  1829,  for  harmony  in  1830, 
and  the  Grand  Prix  in  1832.  He  also  studied 
the  piano  with  Ealkbrenner,  harmony  with  Bar- 
bereau,  and  composition  with  the  venerable  Le- 
sueur,  who  used  to  call  him  his  '  note  sensible  * 
(leading-note),  because  he  was  extremely  sensi- 
tive, and  the  seventh  of  his  pupils  who  had 
gained  the  Prix  de  Rome.  His  cantata  '  Her- 
mann und  Eetty*  was  engraved,  as  were  also 
the  works  composed  during  his  stay  in  Italy, 
immediately  after  his  return.  The  latter  com- 
prise a  string-quartet  and  quintet;  a  trio  for 
PF.,  violin,  and  cello;  a  fantasia  for  PF.  and 
orchestra;  PF.  pieces  for  2  and  4  hands;  6 
Itab'an  songs;  3  motets  with  organ;  and  a 
*  Messe  de  Requiem '  with  orchestra. 

Early  works  of  this  calibre  gave  promise  of 
a  musician  who  would  work  har^  produce  much, 
and  by  no  means  rest  content  with  academical 
honours.  He  soon  gained  access  to  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  and  produced  there  with  success  '  La 
double   Echelle,'  i  act   (Aug.  23,  1837);    'Le 
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Perruquier  de  la  Rdgence,'  3  acts  (March  30, 
X  838)  ;  and  *  Le  Panier  fleuri/  I  act  (May  6, 
1839).     Ambition  however   prompted  him  to 
attempt  the  Academic,  and  there  he  produced 
'La  Gipsy '  (Jan.  a8, 1839),  a  ballet  in  3  acts,  of 
which  the  and  only  was  his;    *Le  Comte  de 
Carmagnola'  (April  19,  1841) ;  'Le  Gaerillero' 
(June  a,  1842),  both  in  a  acts;   and  'Betty* 
(July  10, 1846),  ballet  in  a  acts:  but  it  was  hard 
for  so  young  a  composer  to  hold  his  own  with 
Auber,  Hal^vy,  Meyerbeer,  and  Donizetti,  so 
Thomas  returned  to  the  Op^ra  Comique.    There 
he  composed  successively  *  Carline,'  3  acts  (Feb. 
34, 1840) ;  'Ang^lique  et  M^or/  i  act  (May  10, 
1843^;    'Mina/   3  acts  (Oct.  10,  1843);   *Le 
Gaid/  a  acts  (Jan.  3,  1849);  'Le  Songe  d'une 
nuit  d'^t^,*  3  acts  (April  ao,  1850) ;  'Haymond,' 
3  acts  (June   5,  185 1);    *La  Tonelli,'  a  acts 
(March  30,  1853);    'La  Oour  de  C^limbne/  a 
acts  (April  11,  1855) ;  'Psych^/  3  acts  (Jan.  26, 
1857,  revived  with  additions  May  ai,  1878); 
'Le  Gamaval  de  Venise/  3  acts  (Dec.  9,  1853); 
*Le  Roman  d'Elvire/  3  acts  (Feb.  3,  x86o); 
'Mignon/  3  acts  (Nov.  17,  1866) ;  and  'Gille  et 
Gillotin.*  1  act,  composed  in  1861,  but  not  pro- 
duced till  April  a  a,  1874.    To  these  must  be 
added  two  cantatas  composed  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  statue  to  Lesueur  at  Abbeville  (Aug,  10, 
1853),  and  for  the  Boieldieu  centenary  at  Rouen 
(June  13, 1875)  ;  a  'Messe  Solennelle*  (Nov.  aa, 
1857),  a  'Marche  R^igieuse*  (Nov.  aa,  1865) 
composed    for    the    Association    des    Artistes 
Musiciens;   and  a  quantity  of  part-songs  and 
choral  scenas,  such  as  •  France,*  'Le  Tyrol,*  'L'At- 
lantique,'  *  Le  Carnavalde  Rome,' '  LeslSniineaux,' 
'  La  Nuit  du  Sabbat,*  etc.    The  life  and  dramatic 
movement  of  his  unaccompanied  part-songs  for 
men*s  voices  showed  the  essentially  dramatic 
nature  of  M.  Thomas's  genius,  vrHck  after  en- 
larging the  limits  of  op^ra  comique,  found  a 
congenial  though  formidable  subject  in  *  Hamlet,' 
5  acts  (March  9,  1868).    The  Prince  of  Denmark 
was  originally  cast  for  a  tenor,  but  there  being 
at  that  time  no  tenor  at  the  Op^ra  capable  of 
creating  such  a  part,  Thomas  altered  the  music 
to  suit  a  baritone,  and  entrusted  it  to  Faure. 
The  success  of  this  great  work  following  im- 
mediately on  that  secured  by  '  Mignon,*  pointed 
out  its  composer  as  the  right  man  to  succeed 
Auber  as  diroctor  of  the  Gonservatoire^  (July  6, 
1871).    The  work  he  has  done  there^daily  in- 
creasing in   importance—has  been  already  de- 
scribed.   [See  GoNSEBYATOiEK,  vol.  i.  393.]    A 
post  of  this  nature  leaves  scant  leisure  for  other 
employment,  and  during  the  last  twelve  years  M. 
Thomas  has  composed  nothing  beyond  the  solfeg- 
gios and  exercises  for  the  ezammations,  except 
one  opera  •  Fran9oi8e  de  Rimini '  (April  14,  i88a), 
the  prologue  and  fourth  act  of  which  are  en- 
titled to  rank  with  his  'Hamlet.' 

The  musical  career  of  Ambroise  lliomas  may 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  periods.  The  first 
period  extended  to  1848,  and,  taking  'Mina' 
and  '  Betty'  as  specimens,  its  main  characteristics 
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were  el^ance  and  grace.  The  second  began 
with  the  op^ra  bouffe  '  Le  Gald,'  the  refined  wit 
of  which  was  a  protest  against  the  hackneyed 
phrases  and  forced  declamation  of  the  Italian 
uchool,  and  continuing  with  '  Le  Songe  d'unt» 
Nuit  d'M' '  Raymond,'  and  'Psyche,'  all  works 
novel  in  form,  and  poetic  in  idea,  ended  in  1861. 
The  last  ao  years  include  '  Mignon,* '  BEamlut,' 
and  *Fran9oi8e  de  Rimini,*  all  full  of  earnest 
thought,  and  showing  continuous  progress. 

Garry ing  forward  the  work  begun  by  Harold, 
he  brings  to  his  task  an  inborn  instinct  for  the 
stage,  and  a  remarkable  gift  of  interpreting 
dramatic  situations  of  the  most  varied  and  op- 
pobite  kinds.  His  skill  in  handling  the  orchestra 
is  consunmiate,  both  in  grouping  instruments  of 
difierent  timbref  and  obtaining  new  effects  of 
sound ;  but  though  carrying  orchestral  colouring 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  perfection,  he  never  allows 
it  to  overpower  the  voices.  With  a  little  more 
boldness  and  individuality  of  melody  this  accom- 
plished writer,  artist,  and  poet — master  of  all 
moods  and  passing  in  turn  from  melancholy 
musings  to  the  liveliest  banter — would  rank  with 
the  leaders  of  the  modem  school  of  composers ; 
as  it  is,  the  purity  and  diversity  of  his  style 
make  him  a  first-rate  dramatic  composer. 

Ambroise  Thomas  is  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  a  society  of  eminent  artists — Gatteaux,  Baltard, 
Hippolyte  Flandrin,  Alexandre  Hesse,  and  many 
others — who  gathered  round  Ingres  as  their  head. 
Intimate  from  his  youth  with  the  family  of 
Horace  Yemet,  he  was  much  in  good  society, 
though  it  would  be  unfair  to  call  him  devoted 
to  it.  Tall,  slender,  and  fond  of  physical  exer- 
tion, he  enjoys  country  life,  but  he  is  also  known 
as  a  connoisseur  of  old  furniture  and  hric-fi-brac, 
and  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  Hotel 
Drouot.  Indeed  his  rooms  at  the  Gonservatoire, 
his  villa  at  Argenteuil,  and  his  island  retreat 
at  Zillieo  in  Brittany,  may  almost  be  called 
museums.  M.  Thomas  was  made  a  Grand  Gross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1880. 

There  is  a  fine  oil-painting  of  him  by  Hippolyte 
Flandrin,  a  terra-ootta  bust  by  Doublemard,  and 
a  marble  bust  and  medallion,  the  last  a  striking 
likeness,  by  Oudin^.  [G.p.] 

THOMAS.  Habold,  bom  at  Gheltenham, 
July  8,  1834,  »  favourite  pupil  of  Stemdale 
Bennett,  under  whom  he  was  placed  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  at  a  very  early  age.  His 
other  masters  were  Gipriani  Potter  (theory),  and 
Henry  Blagrove  (violin).  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  pianist  at  a  Royal  Academy  Gon- 
cert.  May  a5,  1850,  and  after  this  appeared 
firequently  at  the  same  concerts,  both  as  pianist 
and  composer.  In  1858,  Mr.  Thomas  played 
before  the  Queen  and  Prince  Gonsort  at  Windsor, 
and  in  1864  played  Bennett's  First  Goncerto  at 
the  Philharmonic.  A  few  years  later,  he  retired 
from  public  life  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching. 
Mr.  Thomas  b  now  Professor  of  the  piano  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music.  His  compositions  include  many 
original  piano  pieces,  some  songs,  many  arrange- 
ments, etc.,  and  three  overtures  for  orchestra :— 
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•Overture  for  a  Comedy';  * Ab  you  like  it,' 
prodaced  by  the  Musical  Society  of  London  in 
1864;  and  'Mountain,  Lake,  and  Moorland,* 
produced  at  the  Philharmonic  in  x88o.  The 
last  two  works  have  been  frequently  played  witli 
great  succeM.  [  W.B.S.] 

THOMAS,  John  (known  in  Wales  as  *  Pen- 
oerdd  Gwalia,'  i.e.  chief  of  the  Welsh  minstreb, 
:i  title  conferred  on  him  at  the  Aberdare 
Eisteddfod  of  186 1),  a  very  distinguished  harpist, 
was  bom  at  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire,  on  St. 
David*B  Day,  1826.  He  played  the  piccolo  when 
only  four,  and  when  eleven  won  a  harp  at  an 
Eisteddfod.  In  1840  he  was  placed  by  Ada, 
Countess  of  Lovelace  (Byron*s  daughter),  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  where  he  studied  under  J.  B. 
Chatterton  (harp),  C.  J.  Bead  (piano),  and  Lu- 
cas and  Cipriani  Potter  (composition).  He  re- 
mained at  the  Academy  for  about  eight  years, 
during  which  time  he  composed  a  harp  concerto,  a 
symphony,  seveml  overtures,  quartets,  two  operas, 
etc  On  leaving  the  Academy  he  was  made  in 
succeasion  Associate,  Honorary  Member,  and 
Profesaor  of  the  Harp.  Li  1851  he  played  in 
the  orchestra  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera,  and  in  the 
same  year  went  a  concert  tour  on  the  continent, 
a  practice  he  continued  during  the  winter  months 
of  the  next  ten  years,  playing  suoceitsively  in 
France,  Germany,  Kussia,  Austria,  and  Italy.  In 
1 86 a  Mr.  Thomas  published  a  valuable  collection 
of  Welsh  melodies,  and  in  the  same  year  gave 
with  great  success  the  first  concert  of  Welsh 
music  in  London.  In  187 1  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  a  Welsh  Choral  Union,  which  for 
six  years  gave  six  concerts  annually.  In  187a, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Chatterton,  he  was 
appointed  Harpist  to  the  Queen,  and  is  now 
teacher  of  the  harp  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  music  of  his  native  country.  There 
has  scarcely  been  an  Eisteddfod  of  importance 
held  during  the  last  twenty  years  at  which 
he  has  not  appeared  as  both  adjudicator  and 
performer,  and  he  has  recently  (1883)  collected 
a  large  sum  with  which  he  has  endowed  a  per- 
manent scholarship  for  Wales  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  In  x866,  at  the  Chester 
Eisteddfod,  he  was  presented  with  a  purse  of 
500  guineas  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
Welsh  music.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  member  of 
the  Academies  of  St.  Cecilia  and  the  Philhar- 
monic of  Rome,  the  Florentine  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Royal  Academy,  Philharmonic,  and 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  of  London.  His 
compositions  include  a  large  amount  of  harp 
music,  amongst  which  are  2  concertos,  one  of 
which  was  played  at  the  Philharmonic  in  1853  ; 
*  Llewelyn,'  a  cantata  for  the  Swansea  Eistedc&od 
(1863) ;  and  'The  Bride  of  Neath  Valley,'  for 
the  Chester  Eisteddfod  (1866).  [W.B.S.] 

THOMAS,  Lewis  Wiluait,  bom  in  Bath,  of 
Welsh  parents,  learnt  singing  under  Bianchi  Tay- 
lor, and  in  1850,  when  34,  was  appointed  lay-clerk 
ill  Worcester  Cathedral.  In  1853  he  was  made 
master  of  the  choristerB,  and  during  the  next  few 
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years  sang  frequently  at  Birmingham,  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  and  Worcester.  In  1854  ^^  made  his 
first  appearance  in  London,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall ; 
in  1855  ^®  sang  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic,  and 
in  1856  settled  in  London,  with  an  appoint- 
ment at  St.  Paulas.  In  the  following  year 
Mr.  Thomas  left  St.  Paul's  for  the  choir  of  the 
Temple  Church,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed a  gentleman  of  Her  Majesty^s  Chapel 
Royal.  In  1857  he  had  lessons  of  Mr.  Randegger, 
and  appeared  under  his  direction  on  the  operatio 
stage,  which  however  he  soon  abandoned  for  the 
concert-room,  where  he  is  chiefly  known  sb  a 
bass  singer  of  oratorio  music.  During  the  last 
few  years  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  a  contributor 
to  the  press  on  matters  connected  with  music 
and  art.  [W.B.8.] 

THOMAS,  Theodore,  bom  Oct.  11,  1835,  at 
Esens,  in  Hanover;  received  his  first  musical 
instruction  from  his  father,  a  violinist,  and  at 
the  age  of  six  made  a  Buccessful  public  appear- 
ance. The  family  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1845,  and  for  two  years  Theodore  made  fre* 
quent  appearances  as  a  boIo  violinist  in  concerts 
at  New  York.  In  1851  he  made  a  trip  through 
the  Southern  States.  Returning  to  New  York 
he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  first  violins  in 
concerts  and  operatio  performances  during  the 
engagements  of  Jenny  Lind,  Sontag,  Grisi,  Ma- 
rio, etc.  He  occupied  the  position  of  leading 
violin  under  Arditi,  and  Bubsequently,  the  same 
position  in  Gkrman  and  Italian  troupes,  a  part 
of  the  time  officiating  as  conductor,  until  i86x, 
when  he  withdrew  from  the  theatre.  In  1855 
he  began  a  series  of  chamber-concerts  at  New 
York,  with  W.  Mason,  J.  Mosenthal,  Carl  Beig- 
luann,  G.  Matzka,  and  F.  Bergner,  which  were 
continued  every  season  until  1869.  In  1864  Mr. 
Thomas  b^an  his  first  series  of  symphony  con- 
certs at  Irving  Hall,  New  York,  which  were 
continued  for  five  seasons,  with  varying  success. 
In  1873  the  symphony  concerts  were  resumed 
and  carried  on  until  he  left  New  York  in  1878. 
Steinway  Hall  was  used  for  thbse  concerts,  and 
the  orchestra  numbered  eighty  performers.  In 
the  summer  of  1866,  in  order  to  secure  that  effi- 
ciency which  can  only  come  from  constant  practice 
together,  he  began  the  experiment  of  giving 
nightly  concerts  at  the  Terrace  Garden,  New 
York,  removing,  in  1868,  to  larger  quarters  at 
'the  Central  Park  Garden.  In  1869  he  made  his 
first  concert  tour  through  the  Eafetem  and  Western 
States.  The  orchestra,  at  first  numbering  forty 
players,  was,  in  subsequent  seasons,  increased  to 
sixty.  The  programmes  presented  during  these 
trips,  aB  well  as  at  New  York,  were  noticeable 
for  their  catholic  nature,  and  for  the  gieat  number 
of  novelties  brought  out.  But  it  was  also  notice* 
able  that  the  evenings  devoted  to  the  severer  class 
of  music,  old  or  new,  in  the  Garden  concerts 
at  New  York,  were  often  the  most  fully  at- 
tended. Thomas's  tendencies,  it  was  plainly  seen, 
were  toward  the  new  school  of  music;  but  he 
was  none  the  less  attentive  to  the  old,  and  he 
introduced  to  American  amateurs  a  large  num- 
ber of  compoaitionfl  by  the  older  masters.    The 
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repertory  of  the  orcheitra  was  very  large,  and 
included  compodtiona  in  every  iichool.  In  1878 
Thomas  was  appointed  director  of  the  new  Col- 
lege of  Music  at  Cincinnati.  In  April,  1879,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  a  position  which  he 
had  occupied  in  the  season  of  1877-78.  The 
concerts  by  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society 
were  in  his  charge  during  the  seasons  of  1862, 
1S66  to  1870  inclusive,  and  have  been  since  his 
last  election.  May  a6,  1873.  He  has  directed 
several  festivals  at  Cinciunati  and  New  York 
since  1873.  In  1883  he  went  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  with  an  orchestra  and  several 
eminent  singers,  giving,  on  his  way,  concerts  in 
the  principal  cities.  In  some  cities  embraced  in 
this  tour,  notably  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, festivals,  in  which  were  included  perform- 
ances of  important  choral  works,  were  given 
with  the  aid  of  local  societies  under  his  direction. 
Mr.  Thomas  withdrew  from  the  College  of  Music 
at  Cincinnati  in  1880.  At  present  (1883)  he 
is  director  of  the  Philharmonic  Societies  of 
Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  of  the  New  York 
Chorus  Society.  [F.H.J.] 

THOMSON,  Geoboe,  bom  at  Limekilns, 
Edinburgh,  Mar.  4,  1757  or  1759,  died  at  Leith, 
Feb.  If,  1 85 1,  was  for  fifty  years  'Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Scotland.'  His 
place  in  musical  history  is  that  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic, persevering  and  successful  collector 
of  the  melodies  of  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland, 
a  work  begun  in  his  youth  and  continued  for 
forty  years  or  more. 

I.  (i)  Scotland,  He  proposed  to  rescue  from 
oblivion,  so  far  as  it  could  possibly  be  accom- 
plished, every  existing  Sootoh  melody,  in  all  its 
forms  and  varieties.  Being  in  correspondence 
with  and  knowing  personally  gentlemen  in  every 
part  of  Scotland,  no  man  had  greater  facilities 
for  the  work.  He  proposed,  further,  to  publish 
'  all  the  fine  airs  both  of  the  plaintive  and  lively 
kind,  u^jnized  with  trifling  and  inferior  ones.* 
The  precise  date  at  which  he  began  the  publi- 
cation in  'sets'  does  not  appear;  but  the  pre&ce 
to  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume— con- 
taining 25  songs — is  dated  Edinburgh,  Jan.  I, 

1794. 

(a)  Ireland,  At  first  he  included  20  favourite' 
Irish  airs  in  his  'sets/  denoting  them  in  the 
index  by  an  asterisk.  Bums  persuaded  him  to 
undertake  a  separate  publication  of  Irish  me- 
lodies, and  offered  to  write  the  new  texts.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  two  volumes  under  that 
title,  for  the  collection  of  which  Thomson  was 
indebted  especially  to  Dr.  J.  Latham  of  Cork, 
and  other  friends  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  who 
are  responsible  for  whatever  faults  of  omission  and 
commission  they  exhibit.  [See  Ibibh  Music, 
vol.  ii.  p.  22.] 

(3)  Wales.  Meantime  he  undertook  to  collect 
the  melodies  played  by  Welsh  harpers  and  adapt 
them  to  the  voice.  The  project  found  favour 
in  Wales,  and  friends  in  all  parts  of  it  sent 
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them  to  him  as  played  by  the  harpers;  'but 
the  anxiety  he  felt  to  have  a  complete  and  au- 
thentic collection  induced  him  to  traverse  Wales 
himself,  in  order  to  hear  the  airs  played  by  the 
best  harpers,  to  collate  and  correct  the  manu- 
scripts he  had  received,  and  to  glean  such  airs 
as  his  correspondents  had  omitted  to  gather.* 
There  was  of  course  no  deciding  as  to  the 
original  form  of  an  air  on  which  no  two 
harpers  agreed,  and  Thomson  could  only  adopt 
that  which  seemed  to  him  the  most  simple  and 
perfect.  Very  few  if  any  had  Welsh  texts,  or 
were  at  all  vocable.  To  make  them  so,  he  in 
some  cases  omitted  monotonous  repetitions;  in 
some  repeated  a  strain;  in  most  aiscaided  the 
ornaments  and  divisions  of  the  harpers ;  but  no 
changes  were  made  in  the  tunes  except  such  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  'make  songs  of 
them.*^ 

II.  In  regard  to  their  texts,  these  three  col- 
lections of  melodies  consisted  of  four  classes: 
(i)  without  words;  (2)  with  none  in  English  ; 
(3)  with  English  texts,  silly,  vapid,  or  indecent, 
not  to  say  obscene ;  (4)  a  few  with  unimpeachable 
words,  even  in  which  cases  he  mostly  thought  it 
well  to  add  a  new  song.'  In  fact,  in  the  first 
24  Scotoh  airs,  16  have  a  songs  each,  most  if 
not  all  written  expressly  for  the  work.  A 
large  number  of  eminent  authors  were  employed 
by  Thomson  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  melody  was  known  to  the  poet,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  writing  an  appropriate  song ; 
when  not,  Thomson  sent  a  copy  of  it  with  its 
chtiracter  indicated  by  the  oonmion  Italian  terms. 
Allegro,  eto.,  which  were  a  sufficient  guide. 
Burns  was  the  principal  writer.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, in  his  '  Life  and  Works  *  of  the  poet,  leaves 
the  impression  that  Thomson  was  niggardly  and 
parsimonious  towards  him.  Thomson  cUsdained  to 
take  any  public  notice  of  Cunningham's  charges ; 
but  in  a  copy  of  the  work  in  possession  of  his  son* 
in-law,  George  Hogarth  (i860),  there  are  a  few 
autograph  notes  to  the  point.  Thus  in  July 
1 793,  Bums  writes : 

•I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  truly  hurt 
me  with  your  pecuniary  parcel.  It  degrades  me 
in  my  own  eyes.  However,  to  return  it  would 
savour  of  affectation ;  but  as  to  any  more  traffic 
of  this  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear  by  that 
HONOUB  which  crowns  the  upright  statue  of 
Robert  Borns*s  integbitt— on  the  least  motion 
of  it  I  will  indignantly  spurn  the  by-past  trans« 
action,  and  from  that  moment  commence  entire 
stranger  to  you  !*' 

Thomson  writes,  Sept.  i,  to  Bums : — 

'While  the  muse  seems  so  propitious,  I  think 
it  right  to  inclose  a  list  of  all  the  favours  I  have 
to  ask  of  her—  no  fewer  than  twenty  and  three  ! 
• . .  most  of  the  remaining  airs  . .  .  are  of  that 
pecuh'ar  measure  and  rhythm  that  they  must  be 
familiar  to  him  who  writes  for  them.' 

A  comparison  of  dates  removes  the  doubt  in 

I  This  of  eoune  detrteti  Isrgelf  from  th«  Talae  of  hia  labour^.  [0.] 

>  Tb«  aame  learen  of  Interference. 

>  Th(s  protest  evidently  refers  to'ftU  nonr*  written  or  to  be  written. 
and  tbus  diftpoici  of  Cunningham's  aivumenta. 
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relation  to  Moore,  raised  in  the  article  on  Tbtsh 
Music.  True,  the  completed  volumes  of  Thom- 
8on'«  *  Irish  Melodies*  are  dated  1814 ;  but  they 
were  ccHnpleted  long  before,  except  as  to  the 
instrumental  accompaniments.  Messrs.  Power 
engaged  Moore  to  write  songs  for  their  rival 
publication  in  1806,  at  which  time  the  poet  was 
only  known  in  Edinburgh  as  a  young  writer  of 
indecent  and  satiric  effusions.  (See  *  Edinburgh 
Heview'  of  July  1806.) 

TJI.  As  to  the  instrumental  accompaniments, 
Thomson's  plan  was  as  new  and  original  as  it 
was  bold.  Besides  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment each  song  was  to  have  a  prelude  and  coda, 
and  parts  cul  libiium  throughout  for  violin,  or 
flute,  and  violoncello,  the  composition  to  be 
entrusted  to  none  but  the  first  composers. 

In  the  years  1 791-3,  Pleyel  stood  next  to  Haydn 
and  Mozart ;  they  in  Vienna,  he  at  that  time 
much  in  London.  Thomson  engaged  Pleyel  for  the 
work,  but  he  soon  ceased  to  write,  and  Thomson 
was  compelled  to  seek  another  composer.  Mo- 
zart was  dead;  Haydn  seemed  to  occupy  too 
lofty  a  position ;  and  Kozeluch  of  Vienna  was 
engaged.  But  the  appearance  of  Napier's  Collec- 
tion of  Scotch  Songs  with  pianoforte  accompani- 
ments, written  by  Haydn  during  his  first  visit  to 
London,  showed  Thomson  that  the  greatest  living 
composer  did  not  disdain  this  kind  of  work. 
Thomson  applied  to  him ;  and  Haydn  worked  for 
him  until  about  1806.  The  star  of  Beethoven 
had  now  risen,  and  he  did  not  disdain  to  continue 
the  work.  But  he,  too,  died  before  Thomson's 
work  was  completed,  and  Bishop  and  George 
Hogarth  made  up  the  sixth  volume  of  Scotch 
•ongs  (1841). 

The  following  list  exhibits  each  composer's 
share  in  the  work : — 

Scotch  Songs. 

Vol.  I.  originally  all  by  PleyeL 

Vol.  n.         „  „       Kozeluch  (?). 

In  the  second  edition  of  these  (180:{)  Thomson  snbsti- 
tated  arrangeinents  by  Haydn  for  several  which 
were  'less  happily  executed  than  the  rest.' 

Vols.  Ill,  IV.  all  by  Haydn. 

Vol.  V.  (Fief,  dated  June  1, 1818)  Haydn  ...     4 

Beethoven    .    26 

— —  30 
Vol.  VL  (dated  Sept  1811)  Haydn.    .    .    12 

Beethoven  .  13 
Kozeluch  .  .  1 
Hogarth  .  .  21 
Bishop  ...     5 

52 

W1L8H  Melodies.' 

The  Preface  is  dated  May,  1809. 

Vol.  I.  Kozeluch 10 

'      Haydn 20 

30 

Vol.  n.  Kozeluch 1/i 

Haydn 17 

Kozeluch  and  Haydn     1 

33 

Vol.  ni.  Haydn 4 

BeethoTon  .    .    .    .    2U 

30 

As  a  means  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scotch  melodies,  Thomson,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  intercourse  wi^h  Pleyel  and  Kozeluch,  ordered 
sonatas  based  upon  such  airs.     Both  composed 
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works  of  this  kind;  bnt  how  many  does  not 
appear.  It  is  evident  irom  a  letter  01  Beethoven 
to  Thomson  (Nov.  t,  1806)  that  besides  arrange- 
ments of  melodies,  the  latter  had  requested  tr\o», 
quintets,  and  sonatas  on  Scotch  themes  from  him 
iXso,  Beethoven's  price  for  compositions,  which 
could  only  sell  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
was  such  as  could  not  be  acceded  to,  and  none 
were  written.  About  1818-20  he  wrote  varia- 
tions on  a  dozen  Scotch  melodies,  which  Thomson 
published,  but  which  never  paid  the  cost  of 
printing  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Germany.  At 
the  lowest  estimate  Beethoven  received  for  his 
share  in  Thomson's  publications  not  less  than 
^550*  George  Hogarth,  who  married  Thomson's 
daughter,  told  the  writer  that  the  Scotch  songs 
only  paid  their  cost. 

In  the  winter  of  1860-61  there  appeared  in 
Germany  a  selection  of  these  songs  from  Bee- 
thoven's MSS.,  edited  by  Franz  Espagne,  in  the 
preface  to  which  he  writes  :  *  The  songs  printed 
in  Thomson's  collection  are,  both  as  to  text  and 
music,  not  only  incorrectly  printed,  but  wilfully 
altered  and  abridged.'  These  groundless  charges 
were  made  honestly,  but  with  a  most  plentiful 
lack  of  knowledge.  They  need  not  be  discussed 
here,  as  they  were  amply  wet  and  completely 
refuted  in  the  Vienna  'Deutsche  Munikzeitung' 
of  Nov,  23  and  Dec.  28,  1861.  All  Beethoven  a 
Scotch  and  Irish  pongs  are  contained  in  Breit- 
kopf's  complete  edition  of  his  works,  Series  24, 
Nos.  257-260.  [A.W.T.] 

THOMSON,  John,  first  Professor  of  Music 
at  Edinburgh  University,  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  clergyman,  and  was  bom  at  Ednam. 
Kelso,  Oct.  28,  1805.  His  father  afterwards 
became  minister  of  St.  George's  Church,  Edin- 
burgh. He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mendels- 
sohn during  the  visit  of  the  latter  to  Edinburgh 
in  the  summer  of  1829,  and  showed  him  much 
attention,  which  Mendelssohn  requited  by  a 
warm  letter  of  introduction  to  his  fiimily  in 
Berlin,  in  which  he  says  of  Thomson  *  '  he  is 
very  fond  of  music ;  I  know  a  pretty  trio  of  his 
composition  and  some  local  pieces  whiQh  please 
me  very  well '  Q/am  gut  gefallen).  During  his 
visit  to  Germany  he  studied  at  Leipzig,  kept 
up  his  friendship  with  Mendelssohn,  and  made 
the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Schumann,  Mo- 
scheles,  and  other  musicians,  and  of  Schnyder 
von  Wartensee,  whose  pupil  he  became.  In  1839 
he  WAS  elected  the  first  Reid  Professor  at  Edin- 
burgh, a  result  which  was  doubtless  not  unin- 
fluenced by  the  warm  testimonials  from  his 
Leipzig  friends  which  he  submitted.  He  gave 
the  first  Reid  Concert  on  Feb.  12,  1841,  and 
the  book  of  words  contains  analytical  remarks 
by  him  on  the  principal  pieces — probably  the 
first  instance  of  such  a  thing.  Thomson  died 
May  6,  1841,  deeply  lamented.  He  wrote  three 
operas  or  dramatic  pieces,  *  Hermann,  or  the 
Broken  Spear,*  *  The  House  of  Aspen,'  and  •  The 
Shadow  on  the  Wall.'  The  last  two  were  brought 
out  at  the  Boyal  English  Opera  (Lyceum),  on 

1  He  spelln  the  nwne  Thompiion.  but  It  must  lurely  be  the  stme 
mao.   See  *  Pie  Fftmllie  MendeUsobn.'  1. 243. 
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Oct.  37,  1854,  and  April  ai,  1835  respectively, 
and  had  each  a  long  run.  Two  of  his  songs, 
•  Harold  Harfager/  and  'The  Pirates'  Serenade/ 
are  mentioned  as  spirited  and  originaL  [6.] 

THOBKE,  Edward  H.,  bom  at  Cranboume, 
Dorsetshire,  May  9,  1834,  I'^ceived  his  musical 
education  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  where 
he  was  articled  to  Sir  George  Elyey.  In  183a 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Parish  Church,  Henley, 
and  in  x86a  to  Chichester  Cathedral,  which 
appointment  he  resigned  in  1870  in  order  to 
devote  himself  more  closely  to  the  more  con* 
genial  work  of  teaching  the  pianoforte.  Mr. 
Thome  removed  to  London,  and  has  been  sue- 
cessively  organist  at  St.  Patrick's,  Brighton; 
St.  Peter  8,  Cranley  Gardens ;  and  St.  Michael's, 
Comhill.  His  published  works  comprise  several 
services,  including  a  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Di- 
mittis  for  chorus,  soli,  and  orchestra,  written  for 
the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy ;  the  1  a5th 
Psalm;  a  festival  march,  toccata  and  fugue, 
funeral  march,  overture,  and  six  books  of  volun- 
taries for  the  organ ;  some  pianoforte  pieces ; 
several  songs  and  part-songs;  the  47th  Psalm 
(for  female  voices),  etc.  His  unpublished  works 
include  trios  for  piano-violin,  and  violoncello; 
sonatas  for  the  violoncello,  and  the  clarinet ;  the 
57  th  Psalm  for  tenor  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra ; 
and  many  other  compositions.  [W.B.S.] 

THOBNE,  John,  of  York,  an  eminent  musi- 
dan  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  is  men- 
tioned by  Morley  in  his  'Introduction.*  He 
was  probably  attached  to  York  Cathedral.  A 
3-voioe  motet  by  him,  'Stella  cceli,'  is  printed 
in  Hawkins's  History.  He  was  aliso  a  skilled 
logician.  He  died  Dec.  7,  1573,  and  was  buried 
in  York  Cathedral  [ W.  H.  H.] 

THOROUGHBASS  (Thoroughbase,  Figured- 
Bass;  Lat.  BoMvs  generalit,  Batsua  eorUinuui  ; 
ItaL  Continuo,  Bomo  continuo^i  Germ.  General- 
hast ;  Fr.  Bout  continue^  Batte  chiffrie).  An 
instrumental  Bass-Part,  continued,  without  in- 
terruption, throughout  an  entire  piece  of  Music, 
and  accompanied  by  Figures,  indicating  the  gene- 
ral Harmony. 

In  Italy^  the  Figured-Bass  has  always  been 
known  as  the  Basso  continuo,  of  which  term  our 
English  word,  Thorough  (t.0.  Through)  bass,  is  a 
sufficiently  correct  translation.  But,  in  England, 
the  meaning  of  the  term  has  be^  perverted, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  its  original  intention. 
Because  the  Figures  placed  under  a  Thorough- 
bass could  only  be  understood  by  a  performer 
well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  Harmony,  those 
rules  were  vulgarly  described  as  the  Bules  of 
Thoroughbass;  and,  now  that  the  real  Thorough- 
bass is  no  longer  in  ordinary  use,  the  word  sur- 
vives as  a  synonym  for  Harmony — and  a  very 
incorrect  one. 

The  invention  of  this  form  of  accompaniment 
was  long  ascribed  to  Lodovico  Viadana  (1566- 
1644),  ^^  ^^^  authority  of  Michael  Prvtorius, 
Johann  Cruger,  Walther,  and  other  German 
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historians  of  almost  equal  celebrity,  fortified  by 
some  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  its  perform- 
ance, appended  to  Yiadana's  'Concerti  ecclesi- 
astici.'  But  it  is  certain  that  the  custom  of  in- 
dicating the  Intervals  of  a  Chord  by  means  of 
Figures  placed  above  or  below  the  Bass-note, 
was  introduced  long  before  the  publication  of 
Yiadana's  directions,  which  first  appeared  in  a 
reprint  of  the  'Concert!*  issued  in  1012,  and  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  earlier  edition;  while  a 
trae  Thoroughbass  is  given  in  Peri's  '  Euridioe,' 
performed  and  printed  in  1600 ;  an  equally  com- 
plete one  in  Emilio  del  Cavaliere's  Oratorio,  '  La 
rappresentasione  dell'  anima  e  del  corpo,'  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year ;  and  another,  in  Cacdni's 
'  Nuoye  Musiche '  (Yenice,  1603).  There  is,  in- 
deed, every  reason  to  believe  that  the  invention 
of  the  Continuo  was  synchronous  with  that  of  the 
Monodio  Style,  of  which  it  was  a  necessary  con- 
tingent; and  that,  like  Dramatic  Becitative,  it 
owed  its  origin  to  the  imited  efforts  of  the  en* 
thusiastio  reformers  who  met,  during  tlie  closing 
years  of  the  i6th  century,  at  Giovanni  Bardi's 
bouse  in  Florence.  [See  Yiadana,  Ludovioo  ; 
MoNODiA ;  Rbcitativb  ;  also  vol.  ii.  p.  98.] 

After  the  general  establishment  of  the  Mono- 
dio School,  the  Thoroughbass  became  a  necessary 
element  in  every  Composition,  written,  either 
for  Instruments  alone,  or  for  Yoices  with  Instru- 
mental Aooompaniment.  In  the  Music  of  the 
x8th  century,  it  was  scarcely  ever  wanting.  In 
the  Operas  of  Handel,  Buononcini,  Hasse,  and 
their  contemporaries,  it  played  a  most  important 

Sirt.  No  less  prominent  was  its  position  in 
andel's  Oratorios;  and  even  in  the  Minuets 
and  Gavottes  played  at  Banelagh,  it  was  equally 
indispensable.  The  *  Yauxhall  Songs '  of  Shield, 
Hook,  and  Dibdin,  were  printed  on  two  Staves, 
on  one  of  which  was  written  the  Yoioe-Part, 
with  the  Melody  of  the  Ritomelli,  inserted 
in  single  notes,  between  the  verses,  while  the 
other  was  reserved  for  the  Thoroughbass.  In 
the  comparatively  complicated  Cathedral  Music 
of  Croft,  Greene,  and  Boyce,  the  Organ-Part 
was  represented  by  a  simple  Thoroughbass, 
printed  on  a  single  Stave,,  beneath  the  Yocal 
Score.  Not  a  chord  was  ever  printed  in  full, 
either  for  the  Organ,  or  the  Harpsichord ;  for  the 
most  ordinary  Musician  was  expected  to  play,  at 
sight,  from  the  Figured-Bass,  just  as  the  most 
ordinary  Singer,  in  the  days  of  Palestrina,  was 
expected  to  introduce  the  necessary  accidental 
Sharps,  and  Flats,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Cantus  Fictus.    [See  Musioa  Ficta.] 

The  Art  of  playing  from  a  Thoroughoass  still 
survives — ^and  even  flourishes — among  our  best 
Cathedral  Organists.  The  late  Mr.  Turle,  and 
Sir  John  Goes,  played  with  infinitely  greater 
effect  from  the  old  copies  belonging  to  their 
Cathedral  libraries,  than  horn  modem  '  arrange- 
ments'  which  left  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 
their  skill.  Of  course,  such  copies  can  be  used 
only  by  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  laws  of  Harmony :  but,  the  applica- 
tion of  those  laws  to  the  Figured  Bsss  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 
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I.  A  wholesome  rule  forbids  the  insertion  of 
any  Figure  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  CoDEiposer's  intention. 

3.  Another  enacts,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
special  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  Figures  shall  be 
written  in  their  numerical  order;  the  highest 
occupying  the  highest  place.  Thus,  the  full 
figuring  of  the  Chord  of  the  Seventh  is,  in  all 

ordinary  cases,  a  ;  the  performer  being  left  at 

liberty  to  play  the  Chord  in  any  position  he  may 
find  most  convenient.     Should  the  Composer 

write  5,  it  will  be  understood  that  he  has  some 

particular  reason  for  wishing  the  Third  to  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  Chord,  the  Fifth  below 
it,  and  the  Seventh  next  above  the  Bass ;  and 
the  performer  must  be  careful  to  observe  the 
directions  implied  in  this  departure  from  the 
general  custom^ 

3.  In  conformity  with  Rule  I,  it  is  understood 
that  all  Bass-notes  unaccompanied  by  a  Figure 
are  intended  to  bear  Common  Chords.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  figure  the  Conmion  Chord,  when  it 
follows  some  other  Harmony,  on  the  same  Bass- 
note.  Thus,  at  (a),  in  Example  i,  unless  the 
Conmion  Chord  were  figured,  the  J  would  be 
continued  throughout  the  Bar ;  and  in  this  case, 
two  Figures  are  necessary  for  the  Common  Chord, 
because  the  Sixth  descends  to  a  Fifth,  and  the 
Fourth  to  a  Third.  At  (b)  two  Figures  are  equally 
necessary;  otherwise,  the  performer  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  accompanying  the  lower  G 
with  the  same  Chord  or  the  upper  one.  Instances 
may  even  occur  in  which  three  Figures  are 
needed,  as  at  (c),  where  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  the  Ninth,  in  the  second  Chord,  descends 
to  an  Eighth,  in  the  third.  But,  in  most  ordi- 
nary cases,  a  3,  a  fi,  or  an  8,  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  the  Composer's  intention. 


(c) 
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The  First  Inversion  of  the  Triad  is  almost 
always  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  Figure  6, 
the  addition  of  the  Third  being  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  though  cases  will  sometimes  occur  in 
which  a  fuller  formula  is  necessary ;  as  at  (a), 
in  Example  a,  where  the  3  is  needed  to  show 
the  Resolution  of  the  Fourth,  in  the  preceding 
Harmony ;  and  at  (b),  where  the  8  indicates  the 
Resolution  of  the  Ninth,  and  the  3,  that  of  the 
Fourth.  We  shall  see,  later  on,  how  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  figure  these  passages  in  a 
more  simple  and  convenient  way. 

A  small  treatise  which  was  once  extraordin- 
arily popular  in  England,  and  is  even  now  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  in  many  '  Ladies 
Schools,*  foists  a  most  vicious  rule  upon  the 
Student,  with  regard  to  this  Chord ;  to  the  effect 
that,  when  the  Figure  6  appears  below  the 


Supertonic  of  the  Key,  a  Fourth  is  to  be  added  to 
the  Harmony.  We  remember,  when  the  treatise 
was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity,  hearing  Sir 
Henry  Bishop  inveigh  bitterly  against  this  abuse, 
which  he  denounced  as  subvei-sive  of  all  true 
musical  feeling  ;  yet  the  pretended  exception  to 
the  general  law  was  copied  into  another  treatise, 
which  soon  became  almost  equally  popular.  No 
such  rule  was  known  at  the  time  when  every  one 
was  expected  to  play  from  a  Thoroughbass. 
Then,  as  now,  the  Figure  6  in<^cated,  in  all 
cases,  the  First  Inversion  of  the  Triad,  and 
nothing  else;  and,  were  any  such  change  now 
introduced,  we  should  need  one  code  of  laws  for 
the  interpretation  of  old  Thorough*Basses,  and 
another  for  those  of  later  date. 


The  Second  Inversion  of  the  Triad  cannot  be 
indicated  by  less  than  two  Figures,  ^.  Cases 
may  even  occur,  in  which  the  addition  of  an  8  is 
needed ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Organ-Point  at 
(a),  in  Example  3  ;  but  these  are  rare. 

Ex.  3. 
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In  nearly  all  ordinary  cases,  the  Figure  7  only 
is  needed  for  the  Chord  of  the  Seventh ;  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Third  and  Fifth  being  taken  for 
granted.  Should  the  Seventh  be  accompanied  by 
any  Intervals  other  than  the  Third,  Fifth,  and 
Octave,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  specify  them ; 
and  instances,  analc^us  to  those  we  have  already 
exemplified  when  treating  of  the  Common  Chord, 
will  sometimes  demand  even  the  insertion  of  a  3 
or  a  6,  when  the  Chord  follows  some  other  Har- 
mony, on  the  same  Bass-note.  Such  cases  are 
very  common  in  Organ  Points. 

The  Inversions  of  the  Seventh  are  usually  indi- 
cated by  the  formulae,  g,  *,  and  %  ;  the  Intervals 
needed  for  the  completion  of  the  Harmony  being 
understood.     Sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  it 

will  be  necessary  to  write  a,  *•  or  *.    In  some 

rare  cases,  the  Third  Inversion  is  indicated  by  a 
sinqple  4  :  but  this  is  a  dangerous  form  of  abbre- 
viation, unless  the  sense  of  the  passage  be  very 
clear  indeed ;  since  the  Figure  4  is  constantly 
used,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  indicate  another 
form  of  Dissonance.  The  Figure  2,  used  alone, 
is  more  common,  and  always  perfectly  intelligible; 
the  Q  and  the  4  being  understood. 
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The  Figures  *«  whether  placed  under  the 
Dominant,  or  under  any  other  Degree  of  the  Scale, 
indicate  a  Chord  of  the  Ninth,  taken  by  direct 
percussion.  Should  the  Ninth  be  accompanied  by 
other  Intervals  than  the  Seventh,  Fifth,  ur  Third, 
such  Intervals  must  be  separately  noticed .  Should 
it  appear  in  the  form  of  a  Suspension,  its  figuring 
will  be  subject  to  certain  modifications,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  more  particularly  when  describing 
the  figuring  of  Suspensions  gener.'Uly. 

The  formulsB  I  and  7  are  used  to  denote  the 

9         4 

chord  of  the  Eleventh — i.e.  the  chord  of  the 
Dominant  Seventh,  taken  upon  the  Tonic  Bass. 
The  chord  of  the  Thirteenm — or  chord  of  the 
Dominant  Ninth  upon  the  Tonic  Bass— is  repre- 
sented by  I  or  J^  or  \.     In  these  cases,  the  4  re- 

♦      4       « 
presents  the  Eleventh,  and  the  6  the  Thirteenth : 

for  it  is  a  rule  with  modem  Composers  to  use 
no  higher  numeral  than  9  ;  though  in  the  older 
Figured  Basses — such  as  those  given  in  Peri*a 
'  Euridice/  and  Emilio  del  Cavaliere's  *  La  liap- 
presentazione  dell*  anima  e  del  corpo,* — the 
numerals,  lo,  II,  12,  13,  and  14,  are  constantly 
used  to  indicate  reduplications  of  the  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh,  in  the  Octave 
above. 

Accidental  Sharps,  Flats,  and  Naturals  are  ex- 
pressed in  three  different  ways.  A  |,  b,  or  Q,  used 
alone — that  is  to  say,  without  the  iuAertion  of  a 
numeral  on  its  wen  level  —indicates  that  the  Third 
of  the  Chord  is  to  be  raised  or  depressed  a  Semi- 
tone, as  the  case  may  be.  This  arrangement  is 
entirely  independent  of  other  numerals  placed 
above  or  below  the  Accidental  Sign,  since  these 
can  only  refer  to  other  Intervals  in  the  Chord. 
Thus,  a  Bass-note  with  a  single  b  beneath  it,  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  Common  Chord,  with  a  flat- 
tened Third.  One  marked  J  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  First  Inversion  of  the  Chord  of  the 
Seventh,  with  its  Third  flattened.  It  is  true 
that,  in  some  Thoroughbasses  of  the  last  century, 
we  find  the  forms  |i,  bs,  or  Q3 ;  but  the  Figure 
is  not  really  necessary. 

A  dash  drawn  through  a  6,  or  4>  indicates  that 
the  Sixth  or  Fourth  above  the  Bass-note,  must 
be  raised  a  Semitone.  In  some  of  Handel's 
Thoroughbasses,  the  raised  Fifth  is  indicated  by 
5  ;  but  this  foim  is  not  now  in  use. 

In  all  cases  except  those  already  mentioned, 
the  necessary  Accidental  Sign  must  be  placed 
before  the  numeral  to  which  it  is  intended  that 
it  should  apply;  as  be,  (7,  [;>>  bd,  bi,  q^  flc, 
etc.;  or,  when  two  or  more  Intervals  are  to  be 

altered,  ^},  ''J,  b^i  etc. ;  the  Figure  3  being  always 
p 

suppressed  in  modem  Thoroughbasses,  and  the 
•Accidental  Sign  alone  inserted  in  its  place  when 
the  Third  of  the  Chord  is  to  be  altered.        « 

By  means  of  tliese  fi>rmula&,  the  Chord  of  the 
Augmented  Sixth  is  easily  expressed,  either  in  its 
Italian,  French,  or  German  form.  For  instance, 
with  the  Signature  of  G  major,  and  Eb  for  a  Bass- 
note,  the  Italian  Sixth  would  be  indicated  by  6» 

Ml  ft 

the  French  by  4,  the  German  by  ^&,  or  bS* 


The  employment  of  Passing-Notes,  Appoggi- 
aturas.  Suspensions,  Organ-Points,  and  other  pas- 
sages of  like  character,  gives  rise,  sometimes,  to 
very  complicated  Figuring,  which,  however,  may 
be  simplified  by  means  of  certain  formulae,  which 
save  much  trouble,  both  to  the  Composer  and  the 
Acc^Mnpanyist. 

A  horizontal  line  following  a  Figure,  on  the 
same  level,  indicates  that  the  note  to  which  the 
previous  Figure  refers  is  to  be  continued,  in  one 
of  the  upper  Parts,  over  the  new  Bass-note,  what- 
ever may  be  the  Harmony  to  which  its  retention 
gives  rise.  Two  or  more  such  lines  indicate  that 
two  or  more  notes  are  tu  be  so  continued;  and, 
in  this  manner,  an  entire  Chord  may  frequently 
be  expressed,  without  the  employment  of  a  new 
Figure.  This  expedient  is  especially  useful  in  the 
case  of  Suspensions,  as  in  Example  4,  the  full 
Figuring  of  which  is  shown  above  the  Continue, 
and,  beneath  it,  the  more  simple  form, abbreviated 
by  means  of  the  horizontal  lines,  the  arrangement 
of  which  has,  in  some  places,  involved  a  departure 
from  the  numerical  order  of  the  Figures. 
Ex.4. 


Any  Series  of  Suspended  Dissonances  may  be 
expressed  on  this  princi  pie — ^purposely  exaggerated 
in  the  example — though  certain  very  common 
Suspensions  are  denoted  by  special  formulae 
which  very  rarely  vary.  For  instance,  4  3  is 
always  understood  to  mean  J  ^ — the  Common 
Chord,  with  its  Third  delayed  by  a  suspended 
Fourth — ^in  contradistinction  to  ^  J  already  men- 
tioned; 0  8  means  the  Suspended  Ninth  re- 
solving into  the  Octave  of  the  Common  Chord ; 
J  I  indicates  the  Double  Suspension  of  the  Ninth 
and  Fourth,  resolving  into  the  Octave  and  Third ; 
etc. 

In  the  case  of  Appoggi  aturas,  the  horizontal 
lines  are  useful  only  in  the  Parts  which  accompany 
the  Discord.  In  the  Part  which  tictually  contains 
the  Appoggiatura,  the  absence  of  the  Concord  of 
Preparation  renders  them  inadmissible,  as  at  (a) 
in  Example  5. 

Passing-Notes,  in  the  upper  Parts,  are  not  often 
noticed  in  the  Figuring,  since  it  is  rarely  necessary 
that  they  should  be  introduced  into  the  Organ 
or  Harpsichord  Accompaniment ;  unless,  indeed, 
they  should  be  very  slow,  in  which  case  tliey  are 
very  easily  figured,  in  the  manner  shown  at  (6)  in 
Example  5. 
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The  case  of  Passing^NoteB  in  the  Bass  is  vezy 
different.  T^ey  appear,  of  course,  in  the  Continuo 
itself ;  and  the  fiict  that  they  really  are  Passing- 
Notes,  and  are,  therefore,  not  intended  to  bear  in- 
dependent Harmonies,  is  sufficieutly  proved  by 
a  system  of  horizontal  lines  indicating  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  Chord  previously  figured;  as  in 
Example  6,  in  the  first  three  bars  of  which  the 
Triad  is  figured  in  full,  because  its  intervals  are 
continued  on  the  three  succeeding  Bass-Notes. 

Ex.  6. 
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But  in  no  case  is  the  employment  of  horizontal 
lines  more  useful  than  in  that  of  the  Organ  Point, 
which  it  would  often  be  very  difiBicult  to  express 
clearly  without  their  aid.  Example  7  shows  the 
most  convenient  way  of  figuring  complicated  Sus- 
pensions upon  a  sustained  Bass -Note, 


Ex.f. 
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In  the  Inverted  Pedal-Point,  the  lines  are  still 
more  valuable,  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sustained  note  in  an  upper  Part ; 
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as  in  Example  8,  in  which  the  Figure  8  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  C,  which,  sustained  in  the  Tenor 
Part,  forms  the  Inverted  Pedal,  while  the  hori- 
zontal line  indicates  its  continuance  to  the  end  of 
the  passage. 

Ex.  8. 
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When,  in  the  course  of  a  complicated  Move- 
ment, it  becomes  necessary  to  indicate  that  a  cer- 
tain phrase — such  as  the  well-known  Canto-Fermo 
in  the  '  Hallelujah  Chorus* — is  to  be  delivered  in 
Unison, — or,  at  most, only  doubled  in  the  Octave — 
the  passage  is  marked  Tasio  Solo,  or,  T.  S. — i.  e. 
*  with  a  single  touch'  (  »  key).^  When  the  Sub- 
ject of  a  Fugue  appears,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
Bass,  this  sign  is  indispensable.  When  it  first 
appears  in  an  upper  Part,  the  Bass  Clef  gives 
place  to  the  Treble,  Soprano,  Alto,  or  Tenor,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  the  passage  is  written  in 
single  Notes,  exactly  as  it  is  to  be  played.  In 
both  these  cases  it  is  usual  also  to  insert  the  first 
few  Notes  of  the  Answer,  as  a  guide  to  the  Ac- 
companyist,  who  only  begins  to  introduce  full 
Chords  when  the  figures  are  resumed.  In  any 
case,  when  the  Bass  Voices  are  silent,  the  lowest 
of  the  upper  Parts  is  given  in  the  Thoroughbass, 
eitherwith  or  without  Figures,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  which  regards  the  lowest  sound  as  the 
real  Bass  of  the  Harmony,  even  thouLrh  it  may 
be  sung  by  a  Soprano  Voice.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  is  shown  in  Example  9. 
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We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  general 
example,  serving  as  a  practical  application  of  the 
rules  we  have  collected  together  for  his  guidance ; 
selecting,  for  this  purpose,  the  concluding  bars 
of  the  Chorus,  *A11  we  like  sheep,'  from  Handel's 
•  Messiah.* 


Ex.  10. 
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1  A«  Utfllj  w  the  iMt  century,  the  kejji  of  tho  Orgtn  8ttd  Uwpd^ 
chord  wore  Ckllod  'Twucbee'  bjr  Xugllah  writers. 
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The  Figuring  here  given  containB  nothing  which 
the  Modem  Professor  of  Harmony  can  safely 
neglect  to  teach  his  pupils.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  pupils  are  too  often  satisfied  with  teriting 
their  exercises,  and  too  seldom  expected  to  play 
from  a  Thoroughbass  at  sight.  Many  young  stu- 
dents could  write  the  figured  Chords  correctly 
enough ;  but  few  care  to  acquire  sufficient  fluency 
of  reading  and  execution  to  enable  them  to  ao> 
company  a  Continue  effectively,  though  this  power 
is  indispensable  to  the  correct  rendering,  not  only 
of  the  works  of  Handel  and  Bach,  but  even  of  the 
Oratorios  and  Masses  of  Haydn  and  Mozart — 
the  latest  great  works  in  which  the  Organ  Part  is 
written  on  a  single  Stave.  [W.S.R.] 

THREE  CHOIRS.  OF  GLOUCESTER, 
WORCESTER,  AND  HEREFORD,  Meetings, 
OB  Festivals  of  the.  These  Meetings  were 
first  held  in  1724,  if  not  earlier,  but  became 
permanent  in  that  year,  when  the  Three  Choirs 
assembled  at  Gloucester  for  the  performance  of 
cathedral  service  on  a  grand  scale,  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  Their  establishment 
was  mainly  promoted  by  Rev.  Thomas  Bisse, 
chancellor  of  Hereford,  and  brother  of  Dr.  Philip 
Bisse,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  proceeds 
were  applied  in  aid  of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  poorer  clergy  of  the 
three  dioceses,  or  of  the  members  of  the  three 
choirs.^  In  1725  a  sermon  was  preached  at 
Worcester  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  and  in 
1726  a  remarkable  one  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bisse 
at  Hereford.  The  meetings  have  since  con- 
tinued to  be  held,  in  unbroken  succession,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  i6oth  meeting  having 
taken  place  at  Gloucester  in  1883.  They  are 
held  alternately  in  each  of  the  three  dties, 
each  having  thereby  in  its  turn  a  triennial  fes- 
tival. On  tlieir  first  establishment  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  membera  of  the  Three  Choirs 
to  ab:>emble  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  unitedly  to  perform  choral  service  on 
the  following  two  days.  Six  stewards,  two 
from  each  diocese,  were  appointed  to  superintend 
the  distribution  of  the  charity.     Evening  con- 

1  Th«  utter  did  not  long  eontlnae  to  participate  in  thn  beneflti 
of  the  charity ;  the  relief  ii  mipposed  to  bar*  been  discontinued  when 
their  perfonnanoe  oeased  to  be  gratultoui. 


certs  were  given,  in  the  Shire  Halls  nsnally, 
on  each  of  the  two  days.  Purcell's  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate  in  D,  and  Handers  Utrecht  Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate  were  constantly  performed, 
and  from  1748  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum.  Ora- 
torios were  given,  as  well  as  secular  music, 
at  the  evening  concerts,  but  it  was  not  until 
1759  ^^^^  ^^^7  were  admitted  into  the  cathe- 
drals, when  the  '  Messiah  *  was  performed  in 
Hereford  Cathedral,  and  continued  to  be  the 
only  oratorio  so  performed  until  1787,  when 
'Lvael  in  Egypt'  was  given  in  Gloucester  Ca- 
thednd.  In  1753  the  ^tivals  were  extended 
to  three  days,  and  in  1836  to  four  days,  at 
which  they  have  ever  since  continued.  It  has 
always  been  the  practice  to  hand  over  the  col- 
lections made  at  the  cathedral  doors  after  the 
morning  performances  intAct  to  the  charity, 
the  excess,  if  any,  of  expenditure  over  receipts 
firom  sale  of  tickets  being  made  good  by  the 
stewards.  The  excess  became  eventually  so 
permanent  that  in  1837  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  inducing  gentlemen  to  undertake 
the  office  of  steward,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Meeting  was  seriously  imperilled ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  since  overcome  by  very  largely 
increasing  the  number  of  stewards.  The  festivals 
are  conducted  by  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  in 
which  they  are  successively  held,  the  organists 
of  the  other  two  cathedrals  officiating  respect- 
ively as  organist  and  pianoforte  accompanist. 
Deviations  from  this  practice  have,  however, 
sometimes  occurred.  For  instance,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Boyce  conducted  in  1737.  and  for 
several  subsequent  years;  Dr.  William  Hayes 
(at  Gloucester),  in  1757  and  1760;  and  Dr.  John 
Stephens  (at  Gloucester)  in  1766.  The  last  occa- 
sion upon  which  a  stranger  was  called  upon  to 
conduct  was  in  1842,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  of  the  then  organist  of  Worcester 
cathedral,  the  baton  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Surman.  Until  1 859  the  first  morning 
of  the  festival  was  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
cathedral  service  by  the  whole  of  the  performers, 
but  since  that  time  the  service  has  been  per- 
formed at  an  early  hour  by  the  members  of  the 
Three  Choirs  only,  to  organ  accompaniment,  and 
an  oratorio  given  later  in  the  day.  In  1875  an 
attempt  was  made,  at  Worcester,  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  performances  in  the  cathedrals, 
by  excluding  oratorios  and  substituting  church 
music  interspersed  with  prayers.  But  this  met 
with  decided  opposition  and  has  not  been  re- 
peated. The  band  at  these  festivals  is  com- 
posed of  the  best  London  professors,  and  the 
chorus  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  members 
of  the  Three  Choirs,  members  of  the  local  choral 
societies  and  others.  The  most  eminent  prin- 
cipal singers  of  the  day  are  engaged  for  the 
solo  parts.  The  pieces  usually  selected  for  per- 
formance at  the  Meetings  were  those  which  were 
most  popidar.  But  occasionally  new  and  untried 
compositions  were  introduced.  For  instance,  an 
anthem  by  Boyce,  Worcester,  1 743 ;  anthems  by 
Dr.  Alcock  and  J.  S.  Smith,  Gloucester,  1773; 
Clarke- Whitfeld*B  •  Crucifixion,*  Hereford,  1822 ; 
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F.  Mori*8  •Fridolin/  Worcester,  1851 ;  an  an- 
them (1851)  and  Jubilate  (1855)  by  G.  T.  Smith, 
Hereford ;  anthems  by  6.  J.  Elvey,  Gloucester, 
1853,  and  Worcester,  1857;  and  Sullivan's  'Pro- 
digal Son/ Worcester,  1869;  Beethoven's  Mass 
in  D,  Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang  and  Elijah, 
Spohr's  Oratorios,  and  other  favourite  works. 
In  later  3rearB  new  compositions  were  more  fre- 
quently produced,  and  recently  scarcely  a  year 
has  passed  without  some  new  work  being  given. 
At  the  Gloucester  Meeting  of  1883  no  fewer 
than  three  new  works  were  performed  for  the 
first  time,  vix.  sacred  cantatas  by  Drs.  Stiuner 
and  Arnold,  and  a  secular  choral  work  by  Dr. 
Hubert  Parry.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss, firora  either  an  artistic  or  a  financial  point 
of  view,  the  desirability  of  such  a  course,  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  at  the  Gloucester  Festival 
of  1883  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts 
from  sale  of  tickets  exceeded  500Z.        [W.H.H.] 

THURNAM,  Edwabd,  bom  at  Warwick, 
Sept.  34,  1825,  was  organist  of  Reigate  Parish 
Church  from  1849,  and  from  1849  to  1876  con- 
ductor of  the  Reigate  Choral  Society,  and  also 
an  able  idolinist,  and  the  composer  of  a  Cathedral 
Service,  and  several  songs  and  pieces  for  various 
instruments,  <^  considerable  merit.  He  died 
Nov.  25.  1880,  [W.H.H.] 

THURSBY,  Emha,  bom  at  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  Nov.  17,  1857,  is  the  daughter  of  on 
Englishman,  and  is  descended  by  her  mother 
from  an  old  United  States  family.  She  received 
instruction  in  singing  first  from  Julius  Meyer 
and  Achille  Erani,  then  in  1873  at  Milan  from 
Lamperti  and  San  Giovanni,  and  finally  com- 
pleted her  studies  in  America  under  Madame 
Kudersdorff.  In  1875  she  undertook  a  tour 
through  the  United  States  and  Canada.  She 
made  her  dSbut  in  England  May  22,  1878,  at 
the  Philharmonic,  with  such  success  that  she  was 
engaged  at  a  subsequent  concert  of  the  Society 
in  the  same  season.  She  remained  in  England 
until  the  end  of  1879,  singing  with  acceptance 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Popular  Concerts, 
Leslie's  Choir,  etc.,  and  in  the  sunmier  of  the 
year  sang  in  Paris  and  the  French 


Ciccimara,  a  favourite  Italian  singing  master. 
In  1830  he  became  a  chorus  singer  at  the 
Kamthnerthor  theatre,  was  next  appointed 
chorus  inspector,  played  small  parts,  and  after- 
wards, those  of  more  importance,  viz.  Idreno 
('Semiramide'),  Alphonse  ('Stamme*),  and 
Raimbaud  ('Robert*).  He  sang  for  two  years 
at  Gratz,  and  again  at  Vienna,  as  principal 
tenor.  On  Aug.  11,  1837,  he  made  his  eUbut  at 
Dresden  as  Gustavus  ILL  (Auber),  with  such 
success  as  to  obtain  an  engagement  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  At  this  period  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Schroeder^Devrient,  who  gave  him 
the  benefit  of  her  advice  and  experience,  with 
the  result  of  a  long  and  intimate  friendship, 
which  terminated  only  with  her  death.  Until 
his  retirement  in  1870,  he  remained  permanently 
in  Dresden,  where,  on  Jan.  16,  as  Idomeneo, 
he  celebrated  the  40th  anniversary  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  having  previously,  on  Jan.  17, 
1863,  celebrated  his  25th  anniversary  at  Dresden, 
as  Hernando  Cortes  (Spontini).  His  repertoire 
consisted  of  the  tenor  parts  in  the  operas  of  Gluck, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,^  Marschner,  M^hul, 
Boieldieu,  Auber,  Nicolo,  Meyerbeer,  Spontini, 
Flotow,  Spohr,  etc. ;  and  on  Oct.  20,  42,  and 
Oct.  19,  45  respectively,  was  the  original  Rienzi, 
and  Tannhauser.  In  184 1  he  sang  for  a  few  nights 
in  German  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as  Adolar. 
Tamino,  Robert,  etc. ;  also  at  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  and  is  thus  described  by  a  con- 
temporary— '  Herr  l^chatschek  has  proved  him- 
self the  hit  of  the  season ;  he  is  young,  prepossees- 
iug,  and  a  good  actor ;  his  voice  is  excellent,  and 
his  style,  &ough  not  wanting  in  cultivation,  is 
more  indebted  to  nature  than  art.' '  [A.C.] 

TIE.    A  curved  line  uniting  two  notes  of  the 

same  pitch,  whereby  they  form  a  single  note 

which  is  sustained  for  the  value  of  bo&.    The 

tie  is  also  called  the  Bind,  and  by  some  writers 

the  Ligature,  although  this  term  properly  refers 

to  certain  slurred  groups  of  notes  which  occur 

in  ancient  music.    [Ligature,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.] 

It  has  already  been  described  under  the  former 

heading,  but  to  what  was  there  stated  it  may  be 

Tfte^  added,  that  ties  are  occasionally  met  with  in 

vinces.    In  1880-81  she  made  im  extended  cOT-^vPi^ioforte  music  where  the   note   is  actually 

cert-tour  through  Germany,  Austria,   HoUand,     ideated.     [See  Bind,  vol.  L  p.  242.]    To  effect 


same 


Belgium,  Spain,  Norway,  Denmark,  etc.,  and 
returned  to  America  at  the  end  of  82.  In  1883 
she  was  singing  in  the  States  and  Canada. 

Her  v(uoe  is  a  soprano,  of  remarkable  compass, 
ranging  from  middle  C  to  E  b  above  the  lines ; 
not  large  but  rich ;  somewhat  veiled,  but  noble 
and  sympathetic.  'Miss  Thursby's  technique  is 
extraordinary;  her  legato  and  staccato  are 
models  of  certainty  and  correctness,  her  respira- 
tion is  admirably  managed,  and  h^  shake  as 
rippling  as  it  is  long  enduring.'  ^  [A.C.] 

'  TICHATSCHEK.  Joseph  Alois,  born  July 
II,  1807,  at  Ober  Weckelsdorf,  in  Bohemia.  He 
began  by  studying  medicine,  but  abandoned  it  for 
music,  and  received  instruction  in  singing  from 


1  Tloiitmied  Sportlof  vid  Dramatic  Nem,'  Oct.  18.  um); 
7.  Aombert.  In  the  Nene  BcrllDcr  lliuiktdtuiig. 

VOL.  IV.    PT,  I. 


and 


this  repetition  properly  some  skill  and  care  are 
required ;  the  finger  which  strikes  the  first  of  the 
two  tied  notes  is  drawn  inwards,  and  the  fol- 
lowing finger  falls  over  it  as  closely  and  rapidly 
as  possible,  so  as  to  take  its  place  before  the  key 
has  had  time  to  rise  to  its  friU  distance,  and 
therefpie  before  the  damper  has  quite  fallen. 
Thus  theie  is  no  actual  silence  between  the 
two  sounds,  the  repetition  takes  place  before 
the  first  sound  has  ceased,  and  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced which  resembles  the  old  effect  of  Bebunq 
as  nearly  as  the  modem  pianoforte  can  imitate 
it.  [See  vol,  i.  p.  1 60.]  The  particular  occasions 
on  which  this  effect  is  required  are  not  indicated 

«  On  Oct.  IS.  VA2,  he  MUig  the  part  of  Max  on  the  occm»Jon  of  the 
hundredth  performance  of  ' Der  ArelachOtz.'  a  part  he  sang  do  leM 
than  1(H  tlme<  during  hts  career  up  to  1863. 

a  'Mualcal  World.'  June  17. 1841. 
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by  any  ipecifio  sign,  sinoe  an  experienced  per- 
fonner  can  always  jadge  from  the  nature  of  the 
passage.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  when- 
ever two  tied  notcM  are  written  for  which  a 
single  longer  note  might  have  been  substituted, 
repetition  is  indicated — for  the  use  of  the  tie 
proper  is  to  express  a  note-value  which  cannot 
be  represented  by  a  sin^e  note,  e,g.  five  quavers. 
Thus  Ex.  I,  which  is  an  instance  in  point,  might, 
if  no  repetition  had  been  required,  have  been 
written  in  quavers,  as  in  Ex.  a. 

BsBTHOvsir.    Sonata,  op.  zo6.  Adsgio. 

B>-sS      <">       ""^       <">       '^v 

Ex.1. 


Ex.  8. 


^ 


f    F  ^  ^  ^ 
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Another  instance  of  the  employment  of  this 
dose  repetition  sometimes  occurs  when  an  un- 
accented note  is  tied  to  an  accented  one,  as  in 
Ex.  3.  Here  the  rhythm  would  be  entirely  lost  if 
the  tied  notes  were  sustained  instead  of  repeated. 
^^^^       Chopin.    Yslae,  op.  31,  no.  i. 


^^  l"r '  j'kTf  # 


In  the  same  sense  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
the  subject  of  the  scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
for  piano  and  violoncello,  op.  69,  and  other 
similar  phrases,  may  have  been  intended  to  be 
played  with  repetition;  and  in  support  of  this 
view  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  edition  exists 
of  the  Sonata  Pastorale,  op.  38,  by  Cipriani 
Potter,  who  had  opportunities  of  hearing  Bee- 
thoven and  becoming  acquainted  with  his  inten- 
tions, in  which  the  uialogous  passage  in  the  first 
movement  is  printed  with  what  is  evidently 
meant  for  a  sign  of  separation  between  the  tied 
notes,  thusr- 

Ex.  4.  -r  _ 


r^  rii^-jjj^^ 


^rjij  rTrju 


^ 


[F.T.] 

TIEDGE,  Chbistofh  August,  bom  1752, 
died  March  8,  1841 ;  a  German  elegiac  poet 
and  fiiend  of  Beethoven's,  who  in  Rhinebnd 
dialect  always  called  him  *Tiedsche,'  and  who 
set  some  lines  to  Hope — 'an  die  Hoffiiung' 
— from  his  largest  and  best  poem, '  Urania,'  to 
music  twice,  once  in  Eb,  op.  33,  and  again  in 
6,  op.  94.  Both  are  for  voice  and  piano;  the 
former  dates  from  1808,  the  latter  from  1816. 
Tiedge's  name  occurs  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Beethoven  and  Amalie  Sebald,  and  there 
is  a  most  interesting  letter  from  Beethoven 
to  him  of  Sept.  11,  181 1,  betokening  great  in- 
timacy.   (Thayer,  iii.  179,  213,  etc.)  [G.] 


TIERSCH. 

TIERCE,  i.  e.  Tiers,  third.  I.  A  name  given  to 
the  interval  of  the  Third,  whether  Major  or  Minor. 

ir.  The  fourth  of  the  series  of  natural  har- 
monics, being  the  Major  Third  in  the  third 
octave  above  the  ground-tone  or  prime ;  its  yi- 
brations  are  five  times  as  numerous  as  those  of 
its  prime. 

^  III.  An  open  metal  organ  stop  of  the  same 
pitch  as  the  similarly-named  harmonic;  i,e,  if 
the  note  CC  is  held  down  and  the  Tierce-stop 
drawn,  the  E  above  middle  C  will  be  heanl. 
That  such  a  stop  can  only  be  used  in  combina- 
tion with  certain  other  luffmonics,  and  then  but 
sparingly,  will  be  evident  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  if  C,  E,  and  G  be  held  down  there 
will  be  heard  at  the  same  time  G  sharp  and  B. 
Hence,  the  Tierce  when  found  in  a  modem 
organ  is  generally  incorporated  as  a  rank  of 
the  Sesquialtera  or  Mixture,  in  which  case  it 
is  of  course  combined  with  other  humonics,  its 
near  relations.  Some  organ-builders,  however, 
altogether  exclude  it.  A  serious  difficulty  la 
now  met  with,  if  a  Tierce  be  introduced ;  it  is 
this — modem  oigans  are  tuned  to '  equal  temper- 
ament,' whereas  the  Tierce  (whether  a  separate 
stop  or  a  rank)  certainly  ought  to  be  tuned 
to  its  prime  in  'just  intonation,'  in  which  case 
tempered  and  natural  thirds  would  be  heard 
simultaneously  when  the  Tierce  is  used.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  utility  or 
effect  of  this  stop.  [J.  S.] 

TIERCE  DE  PICARDIE.  In  Polyphonic 
Music,  it  is  essential  that  every  Composition 
should  end  with  a  Major  Third,  even  though  the 
Third  of  the  Mode  in  which  it  is  written  ^ould 
be  Minor.  The  Third,  thus  made  Major  by  an 
Accidental  Sharp  or  Natural,  is  called  the  'Tierce 
de  Picardie.*  It  is  not  very  easy  to  arrive  at  the 
origin  of  the  term ;  though  it  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  ib.e  proximity  of  Picardy  to 
Flanders,  in  which  country  the  characteristic 
Interval  was  in  common  use,  at  a  very  early 
period.  Rousseau's  explanation  of  the  term 
(Dictionnaire,  '  Tierce ')  is  a  very  strange  one, 
viz.  that  it  was  given  'in  joke,  because  the  use 
of  the  interval  on  a  final  chord  is  an  old  one  in 
church  music,  and  therefore  frequent  in  Picaidy, 
where  there  is  music  in  many  cathedrals  and 
other  churches' !  [W.S.R.] 

TIERSCH,  Otto,  bom  Sept.  i,  1838,  at  Ealbe- 
rieth  in  Thuringia,  received  instruction  from 
Topfer  of  Weimar,  Billermann,  Marx,  and  Erk ; 
was  then  teacher  in  Stem's  Conservatorium,  and 
is  now  teacher  of  singing  to  the  city  of  Berlin. 
His  writings  are  practical,  and  concern  them- 
selves mudi  with  an  endeavour  to  make  the 
modem  discoveries  of  Helmholtz  and  others,  in 
acoustics,  available  in  teaching  singing.  The 
principal  are  as  follows,  'System  und  Method 
der  Harmonielehre'  (1868) ;  '  Elementarbuch  der 
musikalischen  Harmonic  und  Modulationslehre  * 
(1874);  'Kurzes  praktisches  generalbass  Har- 
'/nonielehre '  (1876);  the  same  for  Counterpoint 
and  Imitation  (1879).  The  article  on  •Har- 
monielehre' in  Mendel's  Lexicon  is  by  him.  [G.] 
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TIETJENS  or  TITIENS,  Therese  Cabolinb 
Johanna,  the  great  prima  donna,  was  bom  at 
Hamburg,  of  Hungarian  parents,  according  to 
some  biographers  in  1834,  to  others,  in  183 1.  The 
latter  date  agrees  best  with  subsequent  facts,  and 
also  with  the  inscription  on  her  tombstone,  which 
states  that  she  died  in  1877,  aged  46. 

Her  voice,  even  in  childhood,  gave  so  much 
promise  of  future  excellence  that  she  was  edu- 
cated for  the  lyric  stage.  She  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Hamburg  Opera,  in  1849,  as 
liucrezia  Borgia»  and  achieved  an  immediate 
■nccess.  She  proceeded  to  Frankfort,  and  thence^ 
in  1856,  to  Vienna,  where,  though  not  engaged 
as  the  leading  prima  donna,  her  performance  of 
Valentine  raised  her  at  once  to  the  highest  rank. 

The  late  Madame  Jullien  heard  her  at  this 
time,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  her  glowing  ac- 
counts that  Mdlle.  Tietjens  was  quickly  engaged 
by  Mr.  Lumley  for  his  last  season  at  Her  Majesty's 
llieatre  in  London ;  and  when,  on  April  13, 1858, 
she  appeared  in  '  The  Huguenots,*  her  imperson- 
ation <^  Valentine  achieved  a  success  which  in- 
creased with  every  repetition  of  the  opera,  and 
waa  the  first  link  in  that  close  union  between 
the  performer  and  the  public  which  was  only  to 
be  severed  by  death. 

England  from  that  time  became  her  home. 
She  remained  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  during 
the  successive  managements  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Mapleson,  and  after  the  burning  of  the 
theatre  in  1867  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  com- 
pany to  Drury  Lane.  She  sang  at  Covent  Gar- 
den during  the  two  years*  coalition  of  the  rival 
houses  in  69  and  70,  returning  to  Drury  Lane  in 
71,  and  fin^y,  just  before  her  death,  to  the  new 
house  in  the  Hayroarket. 

Ser  performances  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  all  opera  and  concert  goers.  Never  was  so 
mighty  a  soprano  voice  so  sweet  and  luscious  in 
its  tone :  like  a  serene,  full,  light,  without  dazzle 
or  glare,  it  filled  the  largest  arena  without  appear- 
ing to  penetrate.  It  had  none  of  a  soprano's 
shrillnesa  or  of  that  peculiar  clearness  called 
'  silvery ' ;  when  it  declined,  as  it  eventually  did, 
in  power,  it  never  became  wiry.  It  had  a  mezzo- 
soprano  quality  extending  to  the  highest  register, 
Srfectly  even  throughout,  and  softer  than  velvet. 
er  acting  in  no  way  detracted  from  her  singing ; 
she  was  earnest,  animated,  forcible,  in  all  she 
did  conscientious  and  hearty,  but  not  electric. 
Her  style  of  singing  was  noble  and  pure.  When 
she  first  came  to  England  her  rapid  execution  left 
much  to  be  desired ;  it  was  heavy  and  imperfect. 
Fluency  and  flexibility  were  not  hers  by  nature, 
bat  by  dint  of  bard  work  she  overcame  all  diffi- 
culties, so  as  to  sing  with  success  in  the  florid 
muBio  of  Bossini  and  Bellini.  Indeed  she  at- 
tempted almost  everything,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  singer,  not  even  excepting  Majibran,  who 
lias  sung  in  such  completely  opposite  r6les  as 
those  of  Semiramide  and  Fides.  But  her  perform- 
ance of  light  or  comic  parts  was  a  mere  tow 
de  force ;  her  true  field  was  grand  opera.  As 
Luorecia,  Semiramide,  Countess  Almaviva,  she 
was  great ;  as  Donna  Anna  and  Valentine  she 


was  greater ;  best  of  all  as  Fidelio,  and  as  Medea 
in  Cherubini*s  opera,  revived  for  her  and  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who  heard  it. 

In  the  ' Freischiitz,'  as  in  'Fidelio,'  her  ap- 
pearance was  unsuited  to  her  part,  but  she  sang 
the  music  as  no  one  else  could  sing  it.  In  her 
later  years  she  set  a  good  example  by  undertaking 
the  rN^le  of  Ortrud  in  *  Lohengrin.  The  music 
however  did  not  show  her  voice  to  advantage, 
and  this  was  still  more  the  case  with  the  music 
of  Fides,  although  her  acting  in  both  parts  was 
very  fine.  Her  repertoire  also  included  Leonora 
(*Trovatore'),the  Favorita,  Alice,  Lucia,  Amalia 
(*Un  Ballo  in  Maschera'),  Norma,  Pamina, 
Margherita,  Marta,  Elvira  ('Ernani')  Keiza 
(*  Oberon '),  and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris» 

Her  voice  was  as  well  suited  to  sacred  as  to 
dramatic  music,  and  she  applied  herself  as- 
siduously to  the  study  of  oratorio,  for  which  her 
services  were  in  perpetual  request.  Perhaps  the 
hardest  worked  singer  who  ever  appeared,  she 
was  also  the  most  faithful  and  conscientious  of 
artists,  never  disappointing  her  public,  who  knew 
that  her  name  on  the  bills  was  a  guarantee  against 
change  of  programme,  or  apology  for  absence 
through  indisposition.  No  doubt  her  splendid 
physique  enabled  her  often  to  sing  with  impunity 
when  others  could  not  have  done  so,  but  her 
ceaseless  efforts  must  have  tended  to  break  up 
her  constitution  at  last.  This  great  conscien- 
tiousness, as  well  as  her  genial  sympathetic  nature, 
endeared  her  to  the  whole  nation,  and,  though 
there  never  was  a '  Tietjens  fever,'  her  popularity 
steadily  increased  and  never  waned.  Her  kind- 
ness and  generosity  to  young  and  struggling 
artists  and  to  her  distressed  countrymen  knew  no 
bounds  and  became  proverbial. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  Internal  disorder 
which  proved  fatal  to  her  appeared  in  1875,  but 
yielded  to  treatment.  They  recurred  during  a 
visit  to  America  in  the  next  year,  but  were  again 
warded  off  for  the  time,  and  throughout  a  sub- 
sequent provincial  tour  in  this  country  she  sang 
*as  well  as  she  had  ever  done  in  her  life.'  In 
1876  she  had  her  last  benefit  concert,  at  the 
Albert  Hall .  In  April  1877  her  illness  increased 
to  an  alarming  extent^  and  her  last  stage-ap- 
pearance was  on  May  19,  as  Lucrezia.  'She 
fainted  twice  during  the  performance,  in  her^ 
dressing-room;  but  she  would  appear,  though 
she  had  to  undergo  a  painful  operation  on  the 
following  Tuesday.  '  If  I  am  to  die,'  she  said 
to  a  friend,  'I  will  play  Lucrezia  once  more.' 
Those  who  then  heard  her  will  always  recall  her 
rendering  of  the  despairing  cry  after  Gennaro's 
death.  She  died  Oct.  3,  1877,  and  was  buried 
in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  On  the  day  before, 
a  messenger  had  arrived  firom  the  Queen  and 
Princesses  with  special  enquiries,  which  had 
greatly  pleased  her.  Her  death  was  felt  as  a 
national  loss,  and  it  may  be  long  before  any 
artist  arises  who  can  fill  the  place  she  filled  so 
worthily  and  so  well.  {F.A.M.] 

TIETZE.    [See  TiTZE.] 

TIGRANE,  Hi.    An  Italian  opera,  composed 
by  Blghini,  1800,  the  overture  of  which  was  at 
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one  time  a  fayourite  in  London.  The  disooveiy 
of  the  parts  of  this  overtuze  in  his  father  s 
warehouse  gave  Schumann  his  first  opportunily 
of  conducting.^  It  has  been  lately  re-eoored^ 
and  published  by  Aibl  of  Munich.  [G.] 

TILMANT,  TnioFHiLB,  French  conductor, 
bom  at  Valenciennes  July  8, 1799,  and  educated 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  took  the 
first  violin  prize  in  R.  Kreutzer's  class  in  18 18. 
He  played  with  great  fire  and  brilliancy,  and 
had  a  wonderful  instinct  for  harmony,  though 
without  much  scientific  knowledge.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Sod^td  des  Concerts  in  i8a8  he 
was  appointed  vice-conductor,  and  also  played 
solo  in  a  concerto  of  Mayseder's.  In  1834  he 
became  vice-  and  in  1838  chief-conductor  at  the 
Th^tre  Italien,  where  he  remained  till  1849. 
In  1838,  with  his  brother  Aiezandrs,  a  distin- 
guished cellist  (bom  at  Valenciennes  Oct.  a,  1808, 
died  in  Paris  June  1 3, 1 88o),he  founded  a  quartet- 
sodety,  which  maintained  its  popularity  for  some 
ten  years  or  so.  In  1849  ^^  succeeded  Labarre 
as  conductor  of  the  Op^ra  Comique,  an  enviable 
and  responsible  post,  which  he  held  for  nearly 
ao  years.  The  composers  whose  operas  he  mounted 
found  him  earnest  a^d  conscientious,  and  he  con- 
ducted  with  fk  fire  and  a  dash  perfectly  irresistible, 
both  there  and  at  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire, 
which  he  directed  from  1 860  to  1 863.  In  1 868  he 
left  the  Opdra  Comique,  and  retired  to  Asni^res, 
where  he  died  May  7,  1878.  He  received  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1861.  [G.C.] 

TIMANOFF,  Vbba,  a  native  of  Russia,  re- 
ceived pianoforte  instruction  in  music  firom  Liszt, 
and  for  a  long  time  past  has  enjoyed  a  wide 
continental  reputation.  She  made  her  d^but  in 
England,  August  38,  1880,  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts,  Covent  Gazdeu,  where  she  fulfilled  six 
nights'  engagement  under  the  oonductorship  of 
Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen,  and  made  a  lively  impression 
by  her  brilliant  rendering  of  the  works  of  her 
master  and  other  pieces  of  the  same  school.  On 
May  19,  i88z,  she  played  Chopin's  Concerto  in 
F  minor  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  'by  her  bril- 
liant execution  of  the  florid  passages,  by  the 
delicacy  with  which  she  rendered  the  fairylike 
fancies  of  tiie  composer,  and  by  the  marked 
character  resulting  from  her  strong  feeling  for 
rhythm  and  accent,  gave  the  concerto  an  ad- 
ventitious interest/'  On  May  13,  i88a,  she 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Liszt's  *  Fantasia 
on  the  Ruins  of  Athens,'  and  on  June  6  of  the 
same  year  she  gave  a  recital  and  was  heard  with 
pleasure  in  light  pieces  of  Moekowski,  Liszt,  and 
Rubinstein.  [A.C.] 

TIMBALES  is  the  French  word  for  Kettle- 
drums. [See  Dnuu  a ;  vol.  i.  p.  463.]  In  that 
article,  at  p.  464  b,  it  is  mentioned  that  Meyer- 
beer used  3  drums,  G,  C,  and  P,  in  No.  17  of 
the  score  of '  Robert  le  Diable ' ;  but  it  was  really 
written  for  4  drums,  in  G,  C,  D,  and  E,  and  was 
so  played  at  the  Paris  Academic,  where  it  was 
produced.     This  real  kettle-drum  solo  begins 


thus,  and  is  probably  a  unique  example  of  its 
kind: — 
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The  printed  score  has  only  3  drums,  G,  C,  and 
D,  to  ftcilitate  the  performance  in  ordinary 
orchestras,  the  E  being  then  played  by  the  oon- 
trabasso.  [V.  de  P.] 

TIMBRE.  AFrenchword,  originally  signify- 
ing a  bell,  or  other  resonant  metaUio  instrument, 
of  which  the  sense  was  subsequently  extended  to 
denote  peculiar  ringing  tones,  and  lastly  employed 
by  the  older  writers  on  Acoustics  to  indicate  the 
difference  between  notes  which,  though  of  iden- 
tical pitch,  produce  dissimilar  efifects  upon  the 
ear.  The  cause  of  this  variety  not  being  then 
understood,  the  vagueness  which  characterises 
the  expression  was  hardly  misplaced.  But  the 
researches  of  Helmholtz  put  an  end  to  the 
ambiguity,  by  showing  that  difference  of  timbre 
was  due  to  change  in  the  upper-partial  tones,  or 
harmonics,  which  accompany  the  foundation-tone, 
or  ground-tone,  of  a  note  or  sound. 

A  somewhat  better,  but  rather  metaphorical 
phrase  was  afterwards  suggested  in  Germany; 
by  which  varieties  of  timbre  were  temied  Klanff- 
fdrhe  OP  Sound-colours.  This  term,  in  the  out- 
Umdish  shape  of  'Clangtint,'  was  adopted  by 
Tyndall  and  other  wntera  as  an  English  equiva- 
lent of  the  German  word. 

But  a  term  has  been  latterly  employed  which 
must  commend  itself  to  all  as  at  once  a  pure  English 
word  and  a  symbol  to  express  the  idea,  now  become 
definite;  namely  the  word  Quality.  A  sound 
may  therefore  be  said  in  £ur  English  to  possess 
three  properties,  and  no  more — ^Pitch,  Intensity, 
and  Quality;  respectively  corresponding  to  the 
Frequency,  Uie  Amplitude,  and  the  Form  of  the 
Sound-wave.  In  case  this  definition  be  objected 
to  as  unnecessarily  geometrical,  the  Quality,  or 
Timbre,  of  a  note  may  be  described  as  the 
sum  of  the  associated  vibrations  which  go  to 
make  up  that  complex  mental  perception. 

'If  the  same  note,'  says  Helmholtz,'  'is  sounded 
successively  on  a  pianoforte,  violin,  clarinet,  oboe, 
or  trumpet,  or  by  the  human  voice,  notwith- 
standing its  having  the  same  force  and  pitch, 
the  musical  tone  of  each  is  different,  and  we 
recognise  with  ease  which  of  these  is  being  used. 
Varieties  of  tone-quality  seem  to  be  infinitely 
numerous  even  in  instruments ;  but  the  human 
voice  is  still  richer,  and  speech  employs  these  very 
qualitative  varieties  of  tone  in  order  to  distin- 
guish different  letters.  Hie  different  vowels 
belong  to  the  class  of  sustained  tones  which  can 
be  used  in  music ;  while  the  character  of  conson- 
ants mainly  depends  on  brief  and  transient  noises.' 

It  is  well  known  that  he  analysed  these  com- 
pound tones  by  means  of  Resonators,  and  sub- 
sequently reproduced  them  synthetically  by  a 
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syitem  of  electricallj  controlled  inning-forks. 
The  foil  demonstration  of  these  facts  occupies 
the  larger  part  of  his  classical  work  on  *  Sensa- 
tions of  Tone,'  and  can  hardly  be  given  in  a  brief 
sonunary.  Pore  tones  can  be  obtained  from  a 
tnning-fork  held  orer  a  resonance  tube,  and  by 
blowing  a  stream  of  air  from  a  linear  slit  over 
the  edge  of  a  large  bottle.  The  quality  of  tone 
in  strack  strings  depends  on  (i)  the  nature  of 
the  stroke,  (i)  the  place  strack,  and  (3)  the 
density,  rigidity,  and  elasticity  of  the  string. 
In  bowed  instruments  no  complete  mechanical 
theory  can  be  given;  although  Uelmholtz's 
beautiful  *  Vibration  Microscope  furnishes  some 
Taluable  indications.  In  violins,  the  various  parts, 
such  as  the  belly,  back,  and  soundpost,  all  con- 
tribute to  modify  the  quality ;  as  also  does  the 
contained  mass  of  air.  By  blowing  across  the 
/-hole  of  a  Straduarius  violin,  Savart  obtained 
the  note  c';  in  a  violoncello,  F ;  and  in  a  viola,  a 
note  one  tone  below  that  of  the  violin. 

Open  organ  pipes,  and  conical  double  reed 
instruments,  sudi  as  the  oboe  and  bassoon,  give 
all  the  notes  of  the  harmonic  series.  Stopped 
pipes  and  the  clarinet  give  only  the  partial  tones 
of  the  uneven  numbers.  On  tois  subject,  neither 
Helmholtz  nor  any  other  observer  has  given  more 
detafled  information:  indeed  the  distinguished 
German  physicist  points  out  that  here  there  is 
still  *  a  wide  field  for  research.* 

The  theory  of  vowel-quality,  first  enunciated 
by  Wheatstone  in  a  criticism  on  WiUis's  experi- 
ments, is  still  more  complicated.  Valuable  as  are 
Helmholtz's  researches,  they  have  been  to  some 
extent  corrected  and  modified  of  late  by  R.  Koenig 
in  his  *  Experiences  d*Acoastique.*  ^  The  latter 
writer  begins  by  stating  that,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Dooiders  and  Helmholtz,  the  mouth, 
arranged  to  produce  a  particular  vowel-sound,  has 
a  powerful  resonance-tone  which  is  fixed  for  each 
vowel,  whatever  be  the  fundamental  note.  A 
slight  change  of  pronunciation  modifies  the  sound 
sufficiently  to  sustain  the  proposition  made  by 
Hdimholts  of  defining  by  these  accessory  sounds 
the  vowels  which  belong  to  difierent  idioms  and 
dialects.  It  is  therefore  very  interesting  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  pitch  of  these  notes  for  the  dif- 
fisrent  vowels.  Helmholtz  and  Bonders  however 
differ  considerably  in  their  results.  Koenig  de- 
termines the  accessory  resonance-tones  for  the 
vowels  as  pronounced  by  the  North-Germans  as 
follows ; — 
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3600  vibrations. 

The  simplicity  of  these  relations  is  certainly  in 
their  favour,  and  is  suggested  by  M.  Koenig  as 
the  reason  why  we  find  essentially  the  same 
five  vowels  in  all  languages,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
doubted powers  which  the  human  voice  possesses 
of  producing  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of 
such  sounds.  [W.H.S.] 

I  QadqiMi  Ezp^ftaoeet  d'AeoutlqiM,  Paris  1882  (priratdy  printed). 


TIME  (Lat.  Tempus,  Taetus;  Ital.  Tempo, 
Mimra,  TaUo ;  Fr.  Meswrt',  Germ.  TaJd,  Taktart, 
Taktordnung). 

No  musical  term  has  been  invested  with  a 
greater  or  more  confusing  variety  of  significa- 
tions than  the  word  Time ;  nor  is  this  vagueness 
confined  to  the  English  language.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  we  shall  show,  its  meaning  was  very 
limited ;  and  bore  but  a  very  slight  relation  to 
the  extended  signification  accorded  to  it  in  modem 
Music.  It  is  now  used  in  two  senses,  between 
which  there  exists  no  connection  whatever.  For 
instance,  an  English  Musician,  meeting  with  two 
Compositions,  one  of  which  is  headed,  '  Tempo  di 
Valza,'  and  the  other,  *  Tempo  di  Menuetto,'  will 
naturally  (and  quite  correctly)  play  the  first  in 
'^altz-Time';  that  is  to  say,  at  the  pa«e  at  which 
a^Valtz  is  commonly  danced ;  and  the  second,  at 
theX^iy  much  slower  pace  peculiar  to  Uie  Minuet. 
But  an  Italian  Musician  will  tell  us  that  both 
are  written  in  '  Tempo  di  tripla  di  semiminima '; 
and  the  English  Professor  vrill  (quite  correctly) 
translate  this  by  the  expression,  *  Triple  Time/ 
or  •  3-4  Time,'  or  « Three  Crotchet  Time.'  Here, 
then,  are  two  Compositions,  one  of  which  is  in 
'Waltz-Time,'  and  the  other  in  'Minuet  Time.' 
while  both  are  in  'Triple  Time';  the  words 
'  Tempo  *  and '  Time '  being  indiscriminately  used 
to  indicate  pace  and  rhythm.  The  difficulty 
might  have  been  removed  by  the  substitution  of 
the  term  '  Movimento '  for  '  Tempo,*  in  all  cases 
in  which  pace  is  concerned;  but  this  word  is 
very  rarely  used,  though  its  French  equivalent, 
'  Mouveraent,'  is  not  uncommon. 

The  word  Tkmfo  having  already  been  treated, 
in  its  relation  to  speed,  we  have  now  only  to 
consider  its  relation  to  rhythm. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  words  'Tempus,' 
'Tempo,'  'Time,'  described  the  proportionate 
duration  of  the  Breve  and  Semibreve  only; 
the  relations  between  the  Large  and  the  Long, 
and  the  Long  and  the  Breve,  being  determin^ 
by  the  laws  of  Mode,'  and  those  existing  be- 
tween the  Senubreve  and  the  Minim,  by  the 
rules  of  Prolation.*  Of  Time,  as  described  by 
mediieval  vmters,  there  were  two  kinds — the 
Perfect  and  the  Imperfect.  In  Perfect  Time, 
the  Breve  was  equal  to  three  Semibreves.  The 
Signature  of  this  was  a  complete  Circle.  In 
Imperfect  Time— denoted  by  a  Semicircle — the 
Breve  was  equal  to  two  Semibreves  only.  The 
complications  resulting  from  the  use  of  Perfect 
or  Imperfect  Time  in  combination  with  the 
different  kinds  of  Mode  and  Prolation,  are 
described  in  the  article  Notation,  and  deserve 
careful  consideration,  since  they  render  possible, 
in  antient  Notation,  the  most  abstruse  combina- 
tions in  use  at  the  present  day. 

In  modem  Music,  the  word  Time  is  applied 
to  rhythmic  combinations  of  all  kinds,  mostly 

indicated  by  fractions  (|  etc.)  referring  to  the 

aliquot  parts  of  a  Semibreve — the  norm  by  whicli 

*  Here,  tgalu.  we  meet  with  another  eurious  anomaly :  for  the 
word  '  Mode '  U  alao  applied,  by  medtaeral  wrlten.  to  the  peculiar 
fomu  of  Tonality  which  preceded  the  Invention  of  the  modern 
,  Scale.  *  See  Modi,  Pbolatiux,  and  VoL  U.  m>.  1716-172  a. 
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the  duration  of  all  other  notes  Ib  and  always  has 
been  regtilated.    [See  Tims-Sionatukb.] 

Of  these  combinations,  there  are  two  distinct 
orders,  classed  under  the  heads  of  Common  (or 
Daple)  Time,  in  which  the  contents  of  the  Bar^ 
tas  represented  by  the  number  of  its  Beats — 
are  divisible  by  a ;  and  Triple  Time,  in  which 
the  number  of  beats  can  only  be  divided  by  3. 
These  two  orders  of  Time — ^answering  to  the 
Imperfect  and  Perfect  forms  of  the  earlier  system 
— are  again  subdivided  into  two  lesser  classes, 
called  Simple  and  Compound.  We  shall  treat 
of  the  Simple  Times  first,  begging  the  reader  to 
remember,  that  in  every  case  the  rhythmic 
value  of  the  Bar  is  determined,  not  by  the 
number  of  notes  it  contains,  but  by  the  number 
of  its  Beats.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  Bar  of 
what  is  generally  called  Common  Time  may  just 
as  well  be  made  to  contain  two  Minims,  eight 
Quavers,  or  sixteen  Semiquavers,  as  four  Crotch- 
ets, though  it  can  never  be  made  to  contain 
more  or  less  than  four  Beats.  It  is  only  by  the 
number  of  its  Beats,  therefore,  that  it  can  be 
accurately  measured. 

I.  Simple  Conunon  Times  (Ital.  Tempi  pari ;  Fr. 
Mesures  d  quatre  ou  d  deux  temps ;  Germ.  Einfache 
gerade  Takt).  The  forms  of  these  now  most  com- 
monly used,  are— 

I.  The  Time  called  'AUa  Breve,'  which  con- 
tains, in  eveiy  Bar,  four  Beats,  each  represented 
by  a  Minim,  or  its  value  in  other  notes.  « 


<n  f^  r^  f^  r^  I  r  f  r  r  r  f  r  r 


«le. 


This  species  of  Time,  most  frequently  used  in 
Ecclesiastical  Music,  has  for  its  Signature  a 
Semicircle,  with  a  Bar  drawn  perpendicularly 

through  it'  ^     ([;     ]  ;    and  derives  its  name 

from  the  fact  that  four  Minims  make  a  Breve. 

a.  Four  Crotchet  Time  (ItaL  Tempo  ordi- 
nario  ;*  Fr.  Megure  d  qwUre  temp$i  Germ.  Ft'er- 
vierteltakt)  popularly  ciedled  Common  Time,  par 
excellence* 


•to. 


This  kind  of  Time  also  contaimi  four  Beats  in  a 
Bar,  each  Beat  being  represented  by  a  Crotchet — 
or  its  value,  in  other  notes.    Its  Signature  is  an 

unbarred  Semicircle 


monly,  ^ 


(^) 


or.   less  com- 


4- 


3.  The  Time   called  Alia  Cappella— some- 
times very  incorrectly  misnamed  Alia  Breve— 

1  strictly  ipaakins.  the  term '  Bar*  applies  only  to  the  linea  drawn 
perpendicularly  aeroet  the  Stare,  for  the  purpose  of  diTldlnf  a  Com- 
poeltlon  into  equal  portions,  properly  called  '  Measures.'  But.  hi 
oommon  languace,  the  term  '  Bar '  is  almost  iUTariably  substituted 
for '  Keasnre.'  and  consequently  used  to  denote  not  only  the  perpen- 
dicular lines,  but  also  the  Knsie  contained  between  them.  It  Is  In 
this  latter  sense  that  the  word  is  used  throughout  the  present 
article. 

*  Not  a  'capital  0.  for  Common  Time.'  as  neophytes  sometimes 
suppose. 

•  Kot  to  be  mistaken  for  the  '  Tempo  ordinarto '  so  often  used  by 
Handel,  In  which  the  term  'Tempo'  refers  to  jmm,  and  not  to 
rhythm,  or  ewonire. 
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containing  two  Minim  BeaU  in  the  Bar,  and 
having  for  its  Signature  a  barred  Semicircle  ex* 
actly  similar  to  that  used  for  the  true  Alia  Breve 
already  described  (No.  i). 


^   ['   {'  \t  f^ 


etc. 


This  Time — essentially  modem — is  constantly 
used  for  quick  Movements,  in  which  it  is  more 
convenient  to  beat  twice  in  a  Bar  than  four 
times.  Antient  Church  Music  is  frequently 
translated  into  this  time  by  modem  editors, 
each  bar  of  the  older  Notation  being  cut  into 
two;  but  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  call  it 
'  Alia  Breve,*  since  each  bar  contains  the  value 
not  of  a  Breve  but  of  a  Semibreve  only. 

4.  Two  Crotchet  or  Two-four  Time,  sometimes, 
though  very  improperly,  called  *  French  Common 
Time*  (Ital.  Tempo  di  dupla;  Fr.  Meaure  d 
dettx  tempt;  Germ.  ZweivierteUakt),  in  which 
each  Bar  contains  two  Beats,  each  represented 
by  a  Crotchet. 


et«. 


In  very  slow  Movements,  written  in  this  Time, 
it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  Conductor  to 
indicate  four  Beats  in  the  Bar  instead  of  two ; 
in  which  case  the  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  Four  Crotchet 
Time,  taken  at  the  same  rate  of  movement  for 
each  Beat.    It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to 

distinguish  this  slow  form  of  ^  by  the  Time- 
Signature,  ^ ;  since  this  sign  would  indicate  the 
subsidiary  Accent  to  be  presently  described. 

5.  Eight  Quaver  Time  (Germ.  Aehiachteltakl) 
— that  is,  eight  Beats  in  a  Bar,  each  represented 
by  a  Quaver — is  not  very  frequently  used :  but 

an  example,  marked  §,  will  be  found  in  the  PF. 

arrangement  of  the  Slow  Movement  of  Spohr*s 
Overture  to  '  Faust.* 


In  the  Orchestral  Score,  each  Bar  of  this  Move- 
ment is  divided  into  two,  with  the  barred  Semi- 
circle of  Alia  Cappella  for  its  Time-Signature. 
It  is  evident  that  the  gross  contents  of  a  Bar  of 
this  Time  are  equal,  in  value,  to  those  of  a  Bar 

of  1 ;   but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 

rendering,  which  will  be  explained  later  on. 
6.  Two  Quaver  Time  (Germ.  ZweiachtdtcJet, 

or  Vierteehszehniheiltaki),  denoted  by  a  <>'  j"^  ^ 
also  very  uncommon :  bnt  examples  will  be  found 
in  the  Chorus  of  Witches  in  Spohr^s  Faust,  and 
in  his  Symphony  '  Die  Weihe  der  Tone.* 

A  A  A  A  


i 


m 


The  forms  of  Simple  Common  Time  we  have 
here  described  suffice  for  the  expression  of  every 
kind  of  Rhythm  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
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two,  four,  or  eight  Beats  in  a  Bar,  though  it 
would  be  poBsible,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  invent 
others.  Others  indeed  have  actually  been  in- 
vented by  some  very  modem  writers,  under 
preMure  of  certain  needs,  real  or  supposed.  The 
one  indispensable  condition  is,  not  only  that  the 
number  of  Beats  should  be  divisible  by  a  or  4, 
but  that  each  several  Beat  should  also  be  capable 
of  subdivision  by  a  or  4,  ad  infinitum.^ 

U.  When,  however,  each  Beat  is  divisible  by 
3«  instead  of  a,  the  Time  is  called  Compound 
Common  (Germ.  Gerade  zusammengesetzte  Takt) : 
Common,  because  each  Bar  contains  two,  four, 
or  eight  Beats ;  Compound,  because  these  Beats 
are  represented,  not  by  simple,  but  by  dotted 
notes,  each  divisible  by  thpse.  For  Times  of 
this  kind,  the  term  Compound  is  especially 
well-chosen,  since  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Beats  renders  it  possible  to  regard  each  Bar  as 
an  agglomeration  of  so  many  shorter  Bars  of 
Triple  Time. 

The  forms  of  Compound  Common  Time  most 
frequently  used  are — 

I  a  Twelve-four  Time  (Germ.  ZwOlfviertel- 
iakt),  y  t  with  four  Beats  in  the  Bar,  each  Beat 
represented  by  a  dotted  Minim— or  its  equi* 
valent,  three  Crotchets;  used,  principally,  in 
Sacred  Music. 


tf  r'T-f^-,"-lrrrfrffffrrri 


a  a.  Twelve-eight  Time  (Ital.  Tempo  di  Do- 
diciupla;  Genn.  ZwdlfacTUdtakt),  'g  ,  with  four 
Beats  in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted 
Crotchet,  or  its  equivalent,  three  Quavers. 


la 


3  a.  Twelve-sizteen  l^e,  j^;  with  four 
Beats  in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted 
QuAver,  or  its  equivalent,  three  Semiquavers. 


40.  Six-two  Time,  §;  with  two  beats  in  each 
Bar;  each  represented  by  a  dotted  Semibreve — 
or  its  equivalent,  three  Minims;  used  only  in 
Sacred  Music,  and  that  not  very  frequently. 
A  K^ 


1 


3'  P 


rs   f:^   s^ 


^i;^MMt 


5  a.  Six-four  Time,  (Germ.  SecIisvierUUakt), 
with  two  Beats  in  the  bar,  each  represented  by  a 
dotted  Minim — or  its  equivalent,  three  Crotchets. 

A A: 


^ 


ffrf   gr. 


± 


6  a.  Six-eight    Time    (lUl.    Tempo  di   Ses- 
iupla;  Grerm.  Sechsachtdiakt),  with  two  Beats 

I  Thb  tew  dow  not  mlllUte  a««liut  the  use  of  Triplets.  Sextoles, 
or  other  groope  ooDtAlnlng  any  odd  number  of  notes,  since  these 
ateomi&l  groups  do  not  belong  to  the  Time,  but  are  accepted  as 
infractloes  of  Its  rules. 
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in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted  Crotchet 
its  equivalent,  three  Quavers. 
A  A 


m 


±=t 


m 


7  a.  Six-sixteen   Time,    A,    with   two  Beats 
the  Bar,  each  representea  by  a  dotted  Quaver 
its  equivalent,  three  Semiquavers. 
A  A 


nV'.  e-p-r^]gg 


Quaver 


8  a.  Twentyfour-sixteen,  H,  with  eight  Beats 
in  the  Bar,  each  represented  oy  a  dotted  Qi 
its  equivalent,  three  Semiquavers. 

A  *  _A n      A 


j,[.[J  J  J.i|.J^i^ 


III.  Unequal,  or  Triple  Times  (Ital.  Tempi  dig- 
pari ;  Fr.  Mesures  ct  trots  temps ;  Grerm.  Ungerade 
Takt ;  Tripel  TaMt)  differ  from  Ck>mmon,  in  that 
the  number  of  their  Beats  is  invariably  three. 
They  are  divided,  like  the  Common  Times,  into 
two  classes — Simple  and  Compound — the  Beats 
in  the  first  class  being  represented  by  simple 
notes,  and  those  in  the  second  by  dotted  ones. 

The  principal  forms  of  Simple  Triple  Time 
(Grerm.  Einfaehe  ungerade  Takt)  are — 

lb.  Three  Semibreve  Time  (Ital.  Tempo  di 
Tripla  di  Semibrevi),  ^,  or  3,  with  three  Beats 
in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  Semibreve. 
This  form  is  rarely  used  in  Music  of  later  date 
than  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century;  though, 
in  Church  Music  of  the  School  of  Palestrina,  it 
is  extremely  common. 

A  A  ^      -'-v      ^-^ 


^LziSi 


""    ^ 


V  I'  ['  r  [JM 


36.  Three-two  Time,  or  Three  Minim  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  Tripla  di  Minime)  with  three 
Beats  in  tiie  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  Minim, 
is  constantly  used,  in  Modem  Church  Music,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  i6th  century. 

A 


ITf  {'  f'l  rf^HHH'Ht 


36.  Three-four  Time,  or  Tliree  Crotchet  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  Tripla  di  Semiminimet  Emiolia 
maggiore;  Germ.  Dreivierteltakt)witii  three  Beats 
in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  Crotchet,  is 
more  frequently  used,  in  modern  Music,  than 
any  other  form  of  Simple  Triple  Time. 
A  A 


^nr  r  r  I  [Tf^^ 


46.  Three-eight  Time,  or  Three  Quaver  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  Tripla  di  Crome,  Emiolia 
minore  ;  Germ.  Dreiachteltakt)  with  three  Beats 
in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  Quaver,  is  also 
very  frequently  used,  in  modem  Music,  for  slow 
movements. 
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It  is  passible  to  invent  more  forms  of  Simple 
Triple  Time  (as  ^^  for  instance),  and  some  very 
modem  Composers  have  done  so ;  but  the  cases 
in  which  they  can  be  made  really  useful  are 
exceedingly  rare. 

rV.  Compound  Triple  Time  (Germ.  Zutammen'' 
gewizte  Ungeradetakt)  is  derived  from  the  simple 
form,  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  that 
already  described  with  reference  to  Common 
Time.    Its  chief  forms  are — 

le.  Nine-four  Time,  or  Nine  Crotchet  Time 
(ItaL  Tempo  di  Nonufia  maggiore ;  Germ.  Neun- 
vierteUctkt)  contains  three  Beats  in  the  Bar,  each 
represented  by  a  dotted  Minim — or  its  equiva- 
lent, three  Cro      ets. 


1  ■  I     .     .     r~~?~ .....      i 

=2^f^-f-r'-|frrrrrfrr  0 


2  6.  Nine-eight  Time,  or  Nine  Quaver  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  Nonupla  minore ;  Germ.  Neun- 
acfitdtaki)  contains  three  Beats  in  a  Bar,  each 
represented  by  a  dotted  Crotchet— or  its  equiva- 
lent, three  Quavers. 
A  A 


3C.  Nine-sixteen  Time,  or  Nine  Semiquaver 
Time  (Germ.  NewMechszelintheiltakt),  contains 
three  Beats  in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a 
dotted  Quaver — or  its  equivalent,  three  Semi- 
quavers. 

A  A 


It  is  possible  to  invent  new  forms  of  Compound 
Triple  Time  (as  J) ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  cases  in  which  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
justifiable  on  the  plea  of  real  necessity. 

y.  In  addition  to  the  universally  recognised 
forms  of  Rhythm  here  described.  Composers  have 
invented  certain  anomalous  measures  which  call 
for  separate  notice:  and  first  among  them  we 
must  mention  that  rarely  used  but  by  no  means 
unimportant  spedes  known  as  Quintuple  Time 
(^  or  I),  with  five  Beats  in  the  Bar,  each  Beat 
being  represented  either  by  a  Crotchet  or  a 
Quaver  as  the  case  may  be.  As  the  peculiarities 
of  this  rhythmic  form  have  already  been  fully 
described,^  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  quoting, 
in  addition  to  the  examples  given  in  vol.  iii.  p.  6 1, 
one  beautiful  instance  of  its  use  by  Brahms,  who, 
in  his  'Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Air,'  Op.  ai. 
No.  2,  has  fulfilled  all  the  most  necessary  condi- 
tions, by  writing  throughout  in  alternate  Bars 
of  Simple  Common  and  Simple  Triple  Time, 
under  a  double  Time-Signature  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Movement. 

There  seems  no  possible  reason  why  a  Com- 
poser, visited  by  an  inspiration  in  that  direction, 
should  not  write  an  Air  in  Septuple  Time,  with 
1  See  QuiXTDPLE  Time. 
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seven  beats  in  a  bar.  The  only  condition  need- 
ful to  ensure  success  in  such  a  case  is,  that  the 
inspiration  must  come  first,  and  prove  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  justify  the  use  of  an  anomalous 
Measure  for  its  expression.  An  attempt  to 
write  in  Septuple  Time,  for  its  own  sake, 
must  inevitably  result  in  an  ignoble  failure. 
The  chief  mechanical  difficulty  in  the  employ- 
ment of  such  a  Measure  would  lie  in  the  un- 
certain position  of  its  Accents,  which  would  not 
be  governed  by  any  definite  rule,  but  must 
depend,  almost  entirely,  upon  the  character  of 
the  given  Melody,  and  might  indeed  be  so 
varied  as  to  give  rise  to  sevend  different  species 
of  Septuple  Time' — ^a  very  serious  objection,  for, 
after  all,  it  is  by  the  position  of  its  Accents  that 
every  species  of  Time  must  be  governed.'  It  was 
for  tiiis  reason  that,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  we  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  measur- 
ing the  capacity  of  tlie  Bar,  not  by  the  number 
of  the  notes  it  contained,  but  by  that  of  its 
Beats :  for  it  is  upon  the  Beats  that  the  Accents 
fall ;  and  it  is  only  in  obedience  to  the  position 
of  the  Beats  that  the  notes  receive  them.  Now 
it  is  a  law  that  no  two  Accents — that  is  to 
say,  no  two  of  the  mater  Accents  by  which 
the  Rhythm  of  the  J3ar  is  regulated,  without 
reference  to  the  subordinate  stress  which  ex- 
presses the  division  of  the  notes  into  groups — 
no  two  of  these  greater  Accents,  we  say,  can 
possibly  &11  on  two  consecutive  Beats;  any  more 
than  the  strong  Accent,  called  by  Gnunmarians 
the  *  Tone,*  can  fall  on  two  consecutive  syllables 
in  a  word.  The  first  Accent  in  the  Bar — marked 
thus  (  A  )  in  our  examples,  corresponds  in  Music 
with  what  is  technically  called  the  'Tone-syllable* 
of  a  word.  Where  there  are  two  Accents  in  the 
Bar,  the  second,  marked  thus,  (  A  ),  is  of  much  less 
importance.  It  is  only  by  remembering  this,  that 
we  can  understand  the  difference  between  the 
Time  called  *Alla  Cappella,' with  two  Minim  Beats 
in  the  Bar,  and  4  with  four  Crotchet  Beats : 
for  the  value  of  the  contents  of  the  Bar,  in  notes, 
is  exactly  the  same,  in  both  cases;  and  in  both 
cases,  each  Beat  is  divisible  by  a,  indefinitely. 
The  only  difference,  therefore,  lies  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Accents;  and  this  difi'erence  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  pace  at  which  the 
Bar  may  be  taken. 

A  A A, 
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In  like  manner,  six  Quavers  may  be  written, 

2  See  the  remarks  on  an  analogoui  UDoertalnty  In  Quintuple  Time. 
Vol.  ill.  p.  61 6. 

s  The  raider  will  bear  In  mind  that  we  are  here  ipeaklng  of 
Accent,  pwr  0I  mmpU,  and  not  of  emphasis.  A  note  maj  be  em- 
phasised, in  any  pvt  of  the  Bar ;  but  the  quiet  dwelling  upon  It 
which  constitutes  true  Accent— Acoent  analogous  to  that  used  in 
ipMklng— can  only  take  place  on  the  accented  Beat,  the  position  of 
which  is  inrailable.  Hence  It  follows  that  the  most  strongly  accented 
notes  in  a  gtren  passage  may  also  be  the  softest.  In  all  questions 
eonoeming  Bhythm.  a  clear  understanding  of  the  dlflrrence  between 
Accent— produced  by  quietly  dwelling  on  a  note— and  Emphasis- 
produced  by  forcing  It,  is  of  the  utmost  importance^ 
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with  eqaal  propriety,  in  a  Bar  of  ^  or  in  one  of 
^  Time.  But  the  effect  produced  will  be  alto- 
gether different ;  for,  in  the  first  case,  the  notes 
will  be  groui)ed  in  three  divisions,  each  contain- 
ing two  Quavers ;  while,  in  the  second,  they  will 
form  two  groups,  each  containing  three  Quavers. 
Again,  twelve  Crotchets  may  be  written  in  a 

Bar  of  §.  or  ^I  Time ;  twelve  Quavers,  in  a  Bar 

of  $,  oar  'g  ;  or  twelve  Semiquavers,  in  a  Bar  of 

§,  or  § ;   the  division  into  groups  of  two  notes, 

or  three,  and  the  effect  thereby  produced,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  the  fiicts  indicated  by  the 
Time-Signature — ^in  other  words,  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Time  be  Simple  or  Compound. 
For  the  position  of  the  greater  Accents,  in 
Simple  and  Compound  Time,  is  absolutely  identi- 
cal ;  the  only  difference  between  the  two  fonns 
of  Khythm  lying  in  the  subdivision  of  the  Beats 
by  a,  in  Simple  Times,  and  by  3,  in  Compound 
Every  Simple  Time  has  a  special  Com- 


ones. 


pound  form  derived  directly  from  it,  with  the 
greater  Accents — the  only  Accents  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned — falling  in  exactly  the 


same  places ;  as  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing 
examples  of  Alia  Breve  and  V>  C  and  g',  Alia 

Cappella  and  J,  J  and  ^,  |  and  ^J.  |  and  J^,  g 
and  ^fy  §  and  5,  |  and  §,  |  and  9^,  wiU  dis- 
tinctly prove.  And  this  rule  applies,  not  only 
to  Common  and  Triple  Time,  but  also  to  Quint- 
uple and  Septuple,  either  of  which  may  be 
Simple  or  Compound  at  will.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  believe  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
neiUier  of  these  Bhythms  has,  as  yet,  b^n  at- 
tempted, in  the  Compound  form.  But  such  a 
form  is  possible :  and  its  complications  would  in 
no  degree  interfere  with  the  position  of  the 
greater  Accents.^  For  the  strongest  Accent  will, 
in  all  cases,  fall  on  the  first  Beat  in  the  Bar; 
while  the  secondary  Accent  may  fall,  in  Quin- 
tuple Time — whether  Simple  or  Compound — 
eiUier  on  the  third  or  the  fourth  Beat;  and 
in  Septuple  Time — Simple  or  Compound — on  the 
fourth  Beat,  or  the  fifth — to  say  nothing  of 
other  places  in  which  the  Composer  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  placing  it.' 

In  a  few  celebrated  cases — more  numerous, 
nevertheless,  than  is  generally  supposed — Com- 
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Ex.1. 


From  '  n  Don  Giovanni.' 


g^T^-^^-T-fffrf]^.i-.in|nim-^^^rffri-^i  rrrn 


Gatotta. 


flzqp: 


^  *     i         •>*>'  eto. 


JfKKinETTO. 


£ 


£ 


rrnr  it  ft  7 


etc 


^m 


^^ 


£ 


£ 


1 — p- 


etc. 


AmiAinTNo. 


Ex.2. 


m 


HUl 


^^/S|f^|f|jv^j 


Sporb,  'Die  Weihe  der  TOne.' 


iMrtEL^tst^ 


=M 


Sir 


J^.i>.    ^ 


^^ 


i& 


rVMf  LIT  Hi*  ulllf'  LIT  LIT  I*  ^  I* 


etc. 


A'  AiTDAHTiico  eometopra. 


etc. 


1  Compoimd  Qnlntapie  Bbjthm  would  need,  for  Its  Tlme-BIgn»-  i  means  tatUfaetoir  'rate  of  thumb,'  that  all  fractions  with  a  numa- 
tare.  the  bactlon  ^  or  }  J ;  and  Compoond  Septuple  Bhjthm.  V  or      rator  greater  than  6  denote  Compound  Times. 
tk.  TyrcN  are  sometimes  taa^t  the  perfeaiy  correct,  though  by  no  I     i  Sea  Tue-bbatiso. 
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poeen  Iiave  produced  particularly  happy  effects 
by  the  siinultaiieouB  employment  of  two  or 
more  different  kinds  of  Time.  A  very  simple 
instance  will  he  found  in  Handel's  so-called '  Har- 
monious Blacksmith/  where  *  one  hand  plays 
in  Four-Crotchet  Time  (C)»  u^d-  the  other  in 
Jf .  A  moro  ingenious  oomhination  is  found  in 
the  oelehrated  Movement  in  the  Finale  of  the  First 
Act  of  'II  Don  Giovanni,'  in  which  three  dis- 
tinct Orchestras  play  simultaneously  a  Minuet  in 
§  Time,  a  Gavotte  in  ^  and  a  Waltz  in  ^,  as  in 
£z.  I  on  previous  page;  the  complexity  of  the  ar- 
rangement being  increased  by  the  fact  that  each 
three  bars  of  the  Waltz  form,  in  their  relation  to 
each  single  bar  of  the  Minuet,  one  bar  of  Compound 
Triple  Time  (S) ;  while  in  relation  to  each  single 
bar  of  the  Gavotte,  each  two  bars  of  the  Waltz 
form  one  bar  of  Compound  Common  Time  (^). 

A  still  more  complicated  instance  is  found  in 
the  Slow  Movement  of  Spohr*s  Symphony,  *  Die 
Weihe  der  Tone '  (£z.  a  on  previous  page) ;  and 
here  again  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  slow  Tempo — Andantino — in  the 
part  marked  ^,  while  the  part  marked  Allegro 

starts  in  Doppio  movimento,  each  Quaver  being 
equal  to  a  Semiquaver  in  the  Bass. 

Yet  these  complications  are  simple  indeed 
when  compared  with  those  to  be  found  in  Pales- 
trina*s  Mass  'L'hommearm^,'  and  in  innumerable 
Compositions  by  Josquin  des  Pres,  and  other 
writers  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries ;  triumphs 
of  ingenuity  so  abstruse  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  Choristers  of  the  present  day  could 
master  their  difficulties,  yet  all  capable  of  being 
expressed  with  absolute  certainty  by  the  various 
forms  of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation,  invented 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  based  upon  the  same 
firm  principles  as  our  own  Time-Table.  For, 
all  the  medieval  Composers  had  to  do,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  what  we  call  Compound 
Common  Time,  was  to  combine  Imperfect  Mode 
with  Perfect  Time,  or  Imperfect  Time  with  the 
Greater  Prolation;  and,  for  Compound  Triple 
Time,  Perfect  Mode  with  Perfect  Time,  or  Perfect 
Time  with  the  Groater  Prolation.  [W.S.R.] 

TIME,  BEATING.  Apart  from  what  we  know 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Greek  Musicians, 
the  practice  of  beating  Time,  as  we  beat  it  at  the 

S resent  day,  is  proved,  by  the  traditions  of  the 
istine  Choir,  to  be  at  least  ns  old  as  the  15th 
century,  if  not  very  much  older.  In  fact,  the 
continual  variations  of  Tempo  which  form  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
works  of  Palestrina  and  other  mediaaval  Masters, 
must  have  rendered  the  '  Solfa  '—or,  as  we  now 
call  it,  the  BAton— of  a  Conductor  indispens- 
able ;  and  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  it  has  been 
considered  so  from  time  immemorial.  When 
the  Music  of  the  Polyphonic  School  gave  place 
to  Choruses  accompanied  by  a  full  Orohestra, 
or,  at  least,  a  Thoroughbass,  a  moro  uniform 
Tempo  became  not  only  a  desideratum,  but  al- 
most a  necessity.  And  because  good  Musicians 
found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  together,  in  Move- 


ments played  or  sung  at  an  uniform  pace  from 
beginnmg  to  end,  the  custom  of  beating  time 
became  less  general ;  the  Conductor  ususdly  ex- 
changing his  desk  for  a  seat  at  the  Harpsichord, 
whence  he  directed  the  general  style  of  the 
performance,  while  the  principal  First  Violin — 
afterwards  called  the  Leader — regulated  the 
length  of  necessary  pauses,  or  the  pace  of  rttor- 
dandi,  etc.,  with  lus  Violin-bow.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  evidence  as  to  exceptional  cases,  afforded 
by  HandeFs  Harpsichord,  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,'  we  know  that  this  custom 
was  almost  universal  in  the  i8th  century,  and 
the  «arlier  years  of  the  xpth — certainly  as  late 
as  the  year  1829,  when  Mendelssohn  conducted 
his  Symphony  in  C  Minor  from  the  Pianoforte, 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  then  held  at  the 
Argyle  Rooms.'  But  the  increasing  demand  for 
effect  and  expression  in  Music  rendered  by  the 
full  Orchestra,  soon  afterwards  led  to  a  per- 
manent revival  of  the  good  old  plan,  with  which 
it  would  now  be  impossible  to  dispense. 

Our  present  method  of  beating  time  is  directly 
derived  firom  that  practised  by  the  Greeks; 
though  with  one  very  important  difference.  The 
Greeks  used  an  upwud  motion  of  the  hand,  which 
they  called  the  6p<ns  (arns),  and  a  downward 
one,  called  0i<rts  {thens).  We  use  the  same.  The 
difference  is.  that  with  us  the  Thesis,  or  down- 
beat, indicates  the  accented  part  of  the  Measure, 
and  the  Arsis,  or  up-beat,  its  unaccented  portion, 
while  with  the  Greeks  the  custom  was  exactly 
the  reverse.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  now,  the 
Semibreve  was  considered  as  the  norm  from 
which  the  proper titnate  duration  of  all  other 
notes  was  derived.  This  norm  comprised  two 
beats,  a  downward  one  and  an  upward  one, 
each  of  which,  of  course^  represented  a  Minim. 
The  union  of  the  Thesis  and  Arsis  indicated  by 
these  two  beats  was  held  to  constitute  a  Measure 
— called  by  Morley  and  other  old  English  writers 
a  *Stroake.'  This  arrangement,  however,  was 
necessarily  confined  to  Imperfect,  or,  as  we  now 
call  it^  Common  Tune.  In  Perifect,  or  Triple 
Time,  the  up-beats  were  omitted,  and  thi^ee 
down-beats  only  were  used  in  each  Measure; 
the  same  action  being  employed  whether  it  con- 
tained three  Semibreve»  or  three  Mimims. 
When  two  beats  only  are  needed  in  the  bar, 
B  2         ^^  ^^^^  them,   now,  as 

Fig.  1.  i  they  were  beaten  in  the 
time  of  Morley;  the 
down-beat  representing 
the  Thesis,  or  accented 
part  of  the  Measure,  and 
A  1  c:^  ^    1  R   ^^®   up-beat,  the  Arsis, 

S)  I  vjf   or  unaccented  portion,  as 

at   (a)  in  the    annexed 
diagram.'  But  it  some- 
times happens  that  Pres- 
i  i      tissimo   Movements   are 

taken  at  a  pace  too  rapid  to  admit  the  delivery 

1  See  Tol.  11.  p.  664,  note.  >  Soe  roL  II.  p.  28S. 

B  Th«  diacrsms  Indicate  a  downward  motion  towards  1.  for  the 
beglnnlDK  of  the  bar.  The  hand  then  puses  through  the  other 
beats,  in  the  order  In  which  they  are  numbered,  and.  on  reaching  the 
last,  is  supposed  to  descend  thence  perpeudlcularlr,  to  1,  for  the  be- 
glnalug  of  the  next  bar. 
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of  even  two  beats  in  a  bar;  and,  in  these  cases, 
a  single  down-beat  only  is  used,  the  upward 
motion  of  the  Conductor's  hand  passing  unnoticed, 
in  consequence  of  its  rapidity,  as  at  (b). 

When  three  beats  are  needed  in  the  bar,  the 
custom  is,  in  England,  to  beat  once  downwards, 
once  to  the  left,  and  once  upwards,  as  at  (a) 
in  Fig,  2.  In  France,  the  same  system  is 
used  in  the  Coucert-room ;  but  in  the  Theatre 
it  is  usual  to  direct  the  second  beat  to  the  right, 

Fzo.  2. 
9  8 
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as  at  B,  on  the  ground  that  the  Conductor's  Baton 
is  thus  rendered  more  easily  visible  to  performers 
seated  behind  him.  Both  plans  have  their  advan- 
tages and  their  disadvantages ;  but  the  fact  that 
motions  directed  downwiu^s,  or  towards  the 
right,  are  always  understood  to  indicate  either 
primary  or  secondary  accents,  weighs  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  English  method. 

But  in  very  rapid  Movements — such  as  we 
find  in  some  of  Beethoven's  Scherzos — it  is  better 


9    9 


to  indicate  3-4  or  3-8  Time  by  a  single  down- 
beat, like  those  employed  in  very  rapid  3-4 ;  only 
that,  in  this  case,  the  upward  motion  which  the 
Conductor  necesnrily  makes  in  preparation  for 
the  downward  beat  which  is  to  follow  must  be 
made  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
the  third  Crotchet  or  Quaver  of  the  Measure, 
as  in  Fig.  3. 


When  four  beats  are  needed  in  the  bar,  the 
first  is  directed  downwards ;  the  second  towards 
the  left;  the  third  towards  the  right;  and  the 
fourth  upwards.     (Fig.  4.) 

It  is  not  possible  to  indicate  more  than  four 
full  beats  in  a  bar,  conveniently.  But  it  is  easy 
to  indicate  eight  in  a  bar,  by  supplementing  each 
full  beat  by  a  smaller  one  in  the  same  direction. 


Fig.  5. 


a   r 


B  1 


as  at  (a)  in  Fig.  5 ;  or,  by  the  same  means,  to 
beat  six  Quavers  in  a  bar  of  very  slow  3-4  Time, 
as  at  (b),  or  (c). 

Compound  Times,  whether  Common  or  Triple, 
may  be  beaten  in  two  ways.  In  moderately 
quick  Movements,  they  may  be  indicated  by  the 
same  number  of  beats  as  the  Simple  Times  from 
which  they  are  derived :  e.  g,  6>8  Time  may  be 
beaten  like  3-4;  6-4  like  Alia  Cappella;  13-8 
like  4-4 ;  9-8  like  3-4 ;  9-16  like  3-8,  etc.,  etc. 
But^  in  slower  Movements,  each  constituent  of 
tiie  Compound  Measure  must  be  indicated  by  a 
triple  motion  of  the  B&ton ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
one  full  beat,  followed  by  two  smaller  ones,  in 


the  same  direction ;  6-4  or  6-8  being  taken  as 
at  (a)  in  Fig.  6 ;  9-4  or  9-8  as  at  (b)  ;  and 
13-8  as  at  (0).  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is, 
that  in  all  cases  the  greater  divisions  of  the  bar 
are  indicated  by  full  beats,  and  the  subordinate 
ones  by  half-beats. 

For  the  anomalous  rhythmic  combinations 
with  five  or  seven  beats  in  the  bar,  it  is  difficult 
to  lay  down  a  law  the  authority  of  which  is 
sufficiently  obvious  to  ensure  its  general  accepta- 
tion. Two  very  different  methods  have  been  re- 
commended; and  both  have  their  strong  and 
their  weak  points. 

One  plan  in^  to  beat  each  bar  of  Quintuple 
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Time  in  two  distinct  sections;  one  containing 
two  beats,  and  the  other,  three:  leaving  the 
question  whether  the  duple  section  shall  precede 
the  triple  one,  or  the  reverse,  to  be  decided  by 
the  nature  of  the  Music.  For  Compositions  like 
that  by  Brahms  (Op.  ai,  No.  7),  quoted  in  the 
preceding  article,  this  method  is  not  only  excel- 
lent, but  is  manifestly  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  author*s  intention — which,  after  all,  by  divid- 
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ing  each  bar  into  two  dissimilar  members,  the 
one  duple  and  the  other  triple,  involves  a  com- 
promise quite  inconsistent  with  tiie  character  of 
strict  Quintuple  Bhjrthm,  notwithstanding  the 
use  that  has  been  made  of  it  in  almost  all  other 
attempts  of  like  character.  The  only  Composition 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  wherein  five  in* 
dependent  beats  in  the  bar  have  been  honestly 
maintain^  throughout,  without  any  compromise 


Fig.  6. 
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whatever,  is  Reevo's  well-known  'Gypsies*  Glee  *;' 
and,  for  this,  the  plan  we  have  mentioned  would 
be  wholly  unsuitable.  So  strictly  impartial  is 
the  use  of  the  five  beats  in  this  Movement,  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  fix  the  position 
of  a  second  Accent.  The  bar  must  therefore  be 
expressed  by  five  full  beats ;  and  the  two  most 
convenient  ways  of  so  expressing  it  are  those 
indicated  at  (a)  and  (b)  in  Fig.  7. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  of  indicating 
Quintuple  Rhythm,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  Com* 


poser  himself  has  not  divided  the  bar  into  two 
unequal  members. 

Seven  beats  in  the  bar  are  less  easy  to  manage. 
In  the  first  place,  if  a  compromise  be  attempted, 
the  bar  may  be  divided  in  several  difierent  ways ; 
e.  g.  it  may  be  made  to  consist  of  one  bar  of 
4-4,  followed  by  one  bar  of  3-4 ;  or,  one  bar  of 
3-4,  followed  by  one  bar  of  4-4 ;  or,  one  bar  of 
3-4,  followed  by  two  bars  of  2-4 ;  or,  two  bars 
of  2-4,  followed  by  one  of  3-4 ;  or,  one  bar  of  2-4, 
one  of  3-4,  and  one  of  2-4.    But,  in  the  absence 
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of  any  indication  of  such  a  division  by  the  Com- 
poser himself,  it  is  much  better  to  indicate  seven 
honest  beats  in  the  bar.     (Fig.  8.) 

Yet  another  complication  arises,  in  cases  in 
which  two  or  more  species  of  Rhythm  are  em- 
ployed simultaneously,  as  in  the  Minuet  in  *Don 
Giovanni,'  and  the  Serenade  in  Spohr*s  *Weihe 
4er  Tone.*  In  all  such  cases,  the  safest  nile  is, 
to  select  the  shortest  Measure  as  the  norm,  and 
to  indicate  each  bar  of  it  by  a  single  down-beat. 
Thus,  in  'Don  Giovanni,*  the  Minuet,  in  3-4 
Time,  proceeds  simultaneously  with  a  Gavotte  in 

1  SeeTol.  iU.p.(nib 


2-4,  three  bars  of  the  latter  being  played  agiunst 
two  bars  of  the  former ;  and  also  with  a  Waltz 
in  3-8,  three  bars  of  which  are  played  against 
each  single  bar  of  the  Minuet,  and  two  against 
each  bar  of  the  Gavotte.  We  must,  therefore, 
select  the  Time  of  the  Waltz  as  our  norm ;  in- 
dicating each  bar  of  it  by  a  single  down-beat ;  in 
which  case  each  bar  of  the  Minuet  will  be  in- 
dicated by  three  down-beats,  each  bar  of  the 
Gavotte  by  two,  and  each  bar  of  the  Waltz  by 
one — an  arrangement  which  no  orchestral  player 
can  possibly  misunderstand. 
In  like  manner,  Spohr's  Symphony  will  ba 
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most  easily  nuule  intelligible  by  the  indication 
of  a  ungle  down-beat  for  each  Semiquaver  of  the 

Srt  written  in  9-16  Time— a  method   which 
endftlmiahn  always  adopted  in  conducting  this 
Symphony.^ 

Thifl  method  of  using  down-beats  only  is  also 
of  great  valne  in  passages  which,  by  means  of 
complicated  syncopations,  or  other  similar  ex- 
pedients, are  made  to  go  against  the  time ;  that 
IS  to  say,  are  made  to  sound  as  if  they  were 
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written  in  a  differentTime  from  that  in  which  they 
really  stand.  But,  in  these  cases,  the  down- 
beats must  be  employed  with  extreme  caution, 
and  only  by  very  experienced  Conductors,  since 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  throw  a  whole  Orchestra 
out  of  gear,  by  means  used  with  the  best  possible 
intention  of  simplifying  its  work.  A  passage 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  Slow  Movement  of 
Beethoven's  '  Pastoral  Symphony '  will  occur  to 
the  reader  as  a  case  in  point. 


Fig.  8. 


Tlie  rules  we  have  given  will  ensure  mechanical 
ooiiectacMS  in  beating  Time.  But,  the  iron  strict- 
ness of  a  Metronome,  though  admirable  in  its 
proper  place.  Is  very  far  from  being  the  only 
qoalificatioin  needed  to  form  a  good  Conductor, 
who  must  not  only  know  how  to  beat  Time  with 
predsxon,  but  must  also  learn  to  beat  it  easily 
and  naturally,  and  with  just  so  much  action  as 
may  suffice  to  make  the  motion  of  his  BAton  seen 
and  understood  by  every  member  of  the  Orches- 
tra, and  no  more.  For  the  antics  once  practised 
by  a  school  of  Conductors*  now  happily  almost 
extinct^  were  only  so  many  fatal  hindrances  to 
an  artistic  performance. 

Many  Conductors  beat  Time  with  the  whole 
ann,  instead  of  from  the  wrist.  This  is  a  very 
bad  habit,  and  almost  always  leads  to  a  very 
much  worse  one — that  of  dancing  the  Bftton, 
instead  of  moving  it  steadily.  Mendehoohn, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  Conductors  on 
record,  was  very  much  opposed  to  this  habit, 
and  reprehended  it  strongly.  His  manner  of 
beating  was  excessively  strict;  and  imparted 
such  extraordinary  precision  to  the  Orchestra, 
that,  having  brought  a  long  level  passage — such, 
for  instance,  as  a  continued  /orte— into  steady 
swing,  he  was  sometimes  able  to  leave  the  per- 
formers, for  a  considerable  time,  to  themselves ; 
and  would  often  lay  down  his  Baton  upon  the 
desk,  and  cease  to  beat  Time  for  many  bars 
together,  listening  intently  to  the  performance, 
and  only  resuming  his  active  functions  when  his 
instinct  told  him  that  his  assistance  would  pre- 
sently be  needed.  With  a  less  experienced  chief, 
sach  a  proceeding  would  have  been  fatal :  but, 
when  he  did  it — and  it  was  his  constant  practice 
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^-one  always  felt  that  everything  was  at  its  very 
best 

It  may  seem  strange  to  claim,  for  the  me- 
chanical process  of  time-beating,  the  rank  of  an 
element — and  a  very  important  element — neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  ideal  perfection  in  art : 
yet  Mendelssohn's  method  of  managing  the 
BAton  proved  it  to  be  one.  He  held  'Tempo 
rubato '  in  abhorrence ;  yet  he  indicated  nttaneet 
of,  emphasis  and  expression — as  opposed  to  the 
inevitable  Accents  described  in  the  foregoing 
article — ynih  a  precision  which  no  educated 
mufldcian  ever  failed  to  understand;  and  this 
with  an  effect  so  marked,  that,  when  even  Ferdi- 
nand David — a  Conduotor  of  no  ordinary  ability 
— ^took  up  the  baton  after  him  at  the  Gewand- 
hauB,  as  he  frequently  did,  the  soul  of  the  Orches- 
tra seemed  to  have  depaited."  The  secret  of  this 
may  be  explained  in  a  very  few  words.  He 
knew  how  to  beat  strict  Time  ipith  eocpretaion ; 
and  his  gestures  were  so  full  of  meaning,  that  he 
enabled,  and  compelled,  the  meanest  Ripieno  to 
assist  in  interpreting  his  reading.  In  other  words, 
he  united,  in  their  fullest  degree,  the  two  quali- 
fications which  alone  are  indispensable  in  a  great 
Conductor — ^the  noble  intention,  and  the  power 
of  compelling  the  Orchestra  to  express  it.  No 
doubt,  the  work  of  a  great  Conductor  is  immea- 
surably facilitated  by  his  familiarity  with  the 
Orchestra  he  directs.  Its  members  learn  to 
understand  and  obey  him,  with  a  certainty 
which  saves  an  immensity  of  labour.  Sir  Michael 
Costa,  for  instance,  attained  a  position  so  eminent, 
that  for  very  many  years  there  was  not,  in  all 
England,  an  orchestral  player  of  any  reputation 

*  We  do  not  make  this  tawrtlon  00  our  own  nninpported  anthorhr. 
The  dreunuUnoo  hM  b«en  nutiood,  OTar  and  oyer  again ;  and  all 
who  ear«fttll7  studied  MandeliMhu'i  method  nVLX  hear  wltnen  to 
thsfkct. 
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who  did  not  oomprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
slightest  motion  of  his  hand.  And  hence  it  was 
that,  during  the  course  of  his  long  career,  he 
was  able  to  modify  and  almost  re7olationise 
the  method  of  procedure  to  which  he  owed  his 
earliest  successes.  Beginning  with  the  com- 
paratirely  small  Orchestra  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  as  it  existed  years  ago,  he  gradually 
extended  his  sway,  until  he  brought  under 
conmiand  the  vast  body  of  4000  performers  as- 
sembled at  the  Handel  Festivals  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  As  the  number  of  performers  increased, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  invent  new  methods  of 
beating  Time  for  them ;  and,  for  a  long  period, 
used  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  consecutive 
down-beats  with  a  freedom  which  no  previous 
Conductor  had  ever  attempted.  By  using  down-  , 
beats  with  one  hand,  simultaneously  with  the 
orthodox  form  in  the  other,  he  once  succeeded, 
at  the  Cmtal  Palace,  in  keeping  under  command 
the  two  sides  of  a  Double  Chorus,  when  every  one 
present  capable  of  understanding  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  believed  an  ignoble  crash  to  be 
inevitable.  And,  at  the  Festival  of  1883,  his 
talented  successor,  Mr.  Manns,  succeeded,  by 
nearly  similar  means,  in  maintaining  order  under 
circumstances  of  unexampled  difficulty,  caused 
by  the  sudden  illness  of  tne  veteran  chief  whose 
place  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy  without  due 
time  for  preparation.  In  such  cases  as  these  the 
Conductor's  left  hand  is  an  engine  of  almost  un- 
limited power,  and,  even  in  ordinaiy  conducting, 
it  may  be  made  extremely  useful.  It  may  beat 
four  in  a  bar,  or,  in  unequal  combinations,  even 
three,  while  the  right  hand  beats  two;  or  the 
reverse.  For  the  purpose  of  emphasising  the 
meaning  of  the  right  hand.its  action  is  invaluable. 
And  it  may  be  made  the  index  of  a  hundred 
shades  of  delicate  expression.  Experienced  players 
display  a  wonderful  instinct  for  uie  interpretation 
of  the  slightest  action  on  the  part  of  an  experienced 
Conductor.  An  intelligent  wave  of  the  b&ton  will 
often  ensure  an  effective  tforzando^  even  if  it  be 
not  marked  in  the  oopieSb  A  succession  of  beats, 
beginning  quietly,  and  gradually  extending  to 
the  broadest  sweeps  the  ba,ton  can  execute,  will 
ensure  a  powerful  crttc/cndo^  and  the  opposite  pro- 
cess, an  equally  effective  dimtnu^ne^,  unnoticed 
by  the  transcriber.  Even  a  glance  of  the  eye 
will  enable  a  careless  player  to  take  up  a  point 
ooirectly,  after  he  has  accidentally  lost  his  place 
-34^  very  common  incident,  since  too  many  players 
trust  to  each  other  for  counting  silent  bars,  and 
consequently  re-enter  with  an  indecision  which 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Conductor  can  alone 
correct. 

It  still  remains  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  a  Conductor — that  of  start- 
ing his  Orchestra.  And  here  an  old-fiishioned 
scruple  frequently  causes  great  uncertainty. 
Many  Conductors  think  it  beneath  their  dignity 
to  sturt  with  a  preliminary  beat :  and  many  more 
playtars  think  themselves  insulted  when  such  a 
beat  is  given  for  their  assistance.  Tet  the 
value  of  the  expedient  is  so  great,  that  it  is  mad- 
ness to  sacrifice  it  for  the  saKe  of  idle  prejudice. 
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N(»  doubt  good  Conductors  and  good  Orchestras 
can  start  well  enough  without  it,  in  all  ordinaiy 
cases ;  but  it  is  never  safe  to  despise  legitimate 
help,  and  never  disgraceful  to  accept  it.  A 
very  fine  Orchestra,  playing  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor  for  the  first  time  under  a 
Conductor  with  whose  'reading*  of  the  work 
they  were  unacquainted,  would  probably  escape 
a  vulgar  crash  at  starting,  even  without  a  pre- 
liminary beat;  but  they  would  certainly  play 
the  first  bar  very  badly :  whereas,  with  such  a 
beat  to  guide  them,  they  would  run  no  risk  at  all. 
For  one  preliminary  beat  suffices  to  indicate  to 
a  cultivated  Musician  the  exact  rate  of  speed  at 
which  the  Conductor  intends  to  take  the  Move- 
ment he  is  starting,  and  enables  him  to  fulfil  his 
chiefs  intention  with  absolute  certainty.  [W  JS.R>] 

TIME-SIGNATURE  (Lat.  Sisnum  Modi, 
vel  Temporis,vel  Prolationis;  GenD.Tdktzeieken), 
A  Sign  placed  after  the  Clef  and  the  Sharps  or 
Flats  wmch  determine  the  Signature  of  the  Key, 
in  order  to  give  notice  of  the  Rhythm  in  which 
a  Composition  is  written.  ' 

Our  present  Time-signatures  are  directly  de- 
scended firom  forms  invented  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Mediseval  Composers  used  the  Circle — the  most 
perfect  of  figures — ^to  denote  Perfect  (or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  Triple)  Rhythm ;  and  the  Semi- 
circle for  Imperfect  or  Duple  forms.  The  Sig- 
natures used  to  distinguish  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Modes,'  Perfect  or  Imperfect — Signa  Modi, 
Modal  Signs — were  usually  preceded  by  a  group 
of  Rests,'  showing  the  number  of  Longs  to 
which  a  Large  was  equal  in  the  Greater  Mode, 
and  the  number  of  Breves  which  equalled  the 
Long  in  the  Lesser  one— that  is  to  say,  three 
for  die  Perfect  forms,  and  two  for  the  Imperfecta 
Sometimes  these  Rests  were  figured  once  only : 
sometimes  they  were  twice  repeated.  The  fol- 
lowing forms  were  most  commonly  used  :— 

Grester  Mode  Perfect 

— —  «>  >■ 
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or 
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Greater  Mode  Imperfect. 
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Mode  Perfect. 
:    or 
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fe 


Leoer  Mode  Imperfect. 


or 


Combinations  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Modes, 
when  both  were  Perfect,  were  indicated  by  a 
Point  of  Perfection,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
Circle,  as  at  (a)  in  the  following  example.  When 
the  Greater  Mode  was  Perfect,  and  the  Lesser 
Imperfect,  the  Point  was    omitted,  as  at  (6). 

1  See  MODB. 

*  Tbe  reader  nnut  be  cuvfal  to  olMerre  the  petition  of  theie 
Bceta :  because  it  ia  only  wImd  theypreoede  tlie  Oirele  or  Semldrele. 
tliat  they  are  used  as  signs.  When  the/  follow  It,  they  must  be 
ooimted  as  nuurla  of  silenoe. 
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When  both  Modes  were  Imperfect,  or  the 
Greater  Imperfect  and  the  Lesser  Perfect,  the 
difference  was  indicated  by  the  groups  of  Bests, 
at  (c)  and  (<Q. 

(6)  Grester  Mode  Perfect, 
and  Lesser  Imperfect. . 
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(a)  Both  Modes  Perfect. 
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and  Lesser  Perfect. 
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The  Circle  and  the  Semicircle,  were  also  used 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  figures 
3  or  a,  as  Signatures  of  Time,  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  that  term  was  used  in  the  Middle 
Af^  ;^  t.e.  as  applied  to  the  proportions  existing 
between  the  Breve  and  the  Semibreye  only — 
three  to  one  in  Perfect,  and  two  to  one  in  Im- 
perfect forms. 

Perfect  Time. 
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Imperfect  Time. 

: or 
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The  same  signs  were  used  to  indicate  the  pro* 
portion  between  the  Semibrere  and  the  Minim, 
in  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Prolation ; '  but  gener- 
ally with  a  bar  drawn  perpendicularly  through 
ibe  Circle  or  Semicircle,  to  indicate  that  l^e 
beats  were  to  be  represented  by  Minims;  and 
sometimes,  in  the  case  of  the  Greater  Prolation, 
with  the  addition  of  a  Point  of  Perfection. 

The  Greater  Prolation. 
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The  Lesser  Prolation. 
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Combinations  of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation 
sometimes  give  rise  to  very  complicated  forms, 
which  Taried  so  much  at  different  epochs,  that 
even  Omitoparchus,  writing  in  1517*  complains 
of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  them.'  Some 
writers  used  two  Circles  or  Semicircles,  one 
within  the  other,  with  or  without  a  Point  of 
Perfection  in  the  centre  of  the  smaller  one.  The 
inyersion  of  the  Semicircle  ( D)  always  denoted 
a  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  beats,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-half;  but  it  was  only  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period  that  the  doubled  figure  (C  ^) 
indicated  an  analogous  change  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Again,  the  barred  Circle  or  Semi- 
circle always  indicated  Minim  beats;  but  the 
vnbarred  forms,  while  indicating  Semibreves,  in 
Mode,  and  Time,  were  used,  by  the  Madrigal 
writers,  to  indicate  Crotchet  beats,  in  Prolation. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  modem 


1  Set  p.  176. 
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Time-signatures  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  may 
be  explained  in  a  very  few  words.  At  present 
we  use  the  unbarred  Semicircle  to  indicate 
four  Crotchet  beats  in  a  bar ;  the  barred  Semi- 
circle to  indicate  four  Minim  beats,  in  the  Time 
called  Alia  breve,  and  two  Minim  beats  in  AUa 
Cappdla.  Some  German  writers  once  used  the 
doubled  Semicircle,  barred,  (  ( I )  )  for  Alia  breve 
— which  they  called  the  Grosse  Allabrevetakl, 
and  the  ordinary  single  form,  barred,  for  Alia  Cap- 
pella — Kleine  Allabrevetakt :  but  this  distinction 
has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  Circle  is  no  longer  used ;  all  other  forms 
of  Rhythm  than  those  already  mentioned  being 
distinguished  by  fractions,  the  denominators  of 
which  refer  to  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  Semibreve, 
and  the  numerators,  to  the  number  of  theln  con- 
tained in  a  bar,  as  J  (=2),  §  («^).  etc.     And 

r         r 

even  in  this  we  only  follow  the  mediaeval  cus- 
tom, which  used  the  fraction  §  to  denote  Triple 

Time,  with  three  Minims  in  a  bar,  exactly  as 
we  denote  it  at  the  present  day. 

A  complete  list  of  all  the  fractions  now  used  as 
Time-Signatures  will  be  found  in  the  article 
TiMB,  together  with  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
peculiarities  of  each.  [W.S.R.] 

TIME  TABLE.  A  Table  denoting  the  forms 
and  proportionate  duration  of  all  the  notes  used 
in  measured  Music. 

The  earliest  known  indication  of  a  Time  Table 
is  to  be  foimd  in  the  well-known  work  on  Can- 
tua  mensurabilis,  written  by  Franco  of  Cologne 
about  the  middle  of  the  nth  century.  Franco 
mentions  only  four  kinds  of  notes,  the  Large  (or 
Double  Long),  the  Long,  the  Breve,  and  the 
Semibreve.  Franchinus  Gafurius,  in  his  'Practica 
musics,'  first  printed  at  Milan  in  1496,  de- 
scribes the  same  four  forms,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Minim.  These  were  afterwards  supplemented 
by  the  Greater  Semiminim,  now  called  the 
Crotchet,  and  the  Lesser  Semiminim,  or  Quaver ; 
and,  later  still,  by  the  Semiquaver,  the  Demi- 
semiquaver,  and  tjbe  Half-Demisemiquaver. 

The  modem  Time  Table,  denoting  the  pro- 
portionate value  of  all  these  notes,  is  too  well 
known  in  our  schoolrooms  to  need  a  word  of  de- 
scription here.  [W.S.R.] 

TIMID AMENTE.  The  indication  written  by 
Beethoven  in  his  MS.  of  the  Mass  in  D  at  the 
well-known  passage  in  the  '  Agnus  *  where  the 
trumpets  produce  their  thrilling  effect — *Ah 
Miserere ! '  etc. ;  but  changed  by  the  engravers  of 
the  first  score  and  subsequent  editions  to  *  Tra- 
midamente.'  The  mistake  was  corrected  in 
Breitkopf 's  critical  edition.  [G.] 

TIMPANI  is  the  Italian  word  for  kettle- 
drums. Printers  and  copyists  often  substitute 
ff  for  i  in  this  word,  which  is  a  great  fault,  as 
the  letter  y  does  not  exist  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. [V.  de  P.] 

TINCTORIS,  Joannes  de,  known  in  Italy 
as  Giovanni  del  Tintore,  and  in  England  as 
John  Tinctor,  was  bom  at  Nivelle  in  Brabant 
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in  the  year  1434  or  143^.^  The  peculiar  form 
of  his  name  has  led  to  the  suppoeition  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  dyer ;  but  the  ctistom  of  osiiig 
the  genitive  case,  when  translating  proper  names 
into  Latin,  was  so  oonmion  in  Flanders  during 
tJie  Middle  Ages,  that  it  cannot,  in  this  instance, 
be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  fact.  All  we  really 
know  of  his  social  status  is^  that  his  profound 
learning  and  varied  attainments  were  rewarded 
with  honourable  appointments,  both  in  his  own 
country  and  in  Italy.  In  early  youth  he  studied 
the  Law ;  took  the  Degree  of  Doctor,  first  in 
Jurisprudence,  and  afterwards  in  Theolo^;  was 
admitted  to  the  Priesthood,  and  eventuSdy  ob- 
tained a  Canonry  in  his  native  town.  He  after- 
wards entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  King  of  Naples,  who  appointed  him 
his  Chaplain  and  Cantor,  and  treated  him 
with  marked  consideration  and  respect.  At 
Naples  he  founded  a  public  Music-School,  com- 
posed much  Music,  and  wrote  the  greater 
number  of  his  theoretical  works.  He  returned 
to  Nivelle  in  1490,  and  died  there,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  in  1520.  Franchinus 
Gafurius  makes  honourable  mention  of  him 
in  several  places.  None  of  his  Compositions 
have  been  printed,  but  several  exist  in  MS. 
among  the  Archives  of  the  Pontifical  ChapeL 
One  of  these,  a  '  Missa  Thomme  arm^,*  k  5,  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  extraneous  sentences 
interpolated  into  the  text.  In  the  'Sanctus' 
the  Tenor  is  made  to  sing  '  Cherubim  ac  Sera- 
phim, cffiterique  spiritus  angelid  Deo  in  altissi- 
mis  incessabik  voce  prodamant*;  in  the  first 
'Osanna^*  the  Altus  sings  'Pueri  Hebneorum 
stementes  vestimenta  ramos  palmarum  lesu  filio 
David,  damabant ' ;  and  in  the  *  Benedictus,'  the 
Tenor  interpolates  *  Benedictus  semper  sit  filius 
Altissimi,  qui  de  coelis  hue  venit ';  wnile,  in  each 
case,  the  otber  Voices  sing  the  usual  words  of  the 
Mass.'  This  senseless  corruption  of  the  authorised 
text,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
abuses  which  induced  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
issue  the  decree  which  resulted  in  the  composition 
of  the  '  Missa  Paps  Marcelli.* ' 

The  theoreticfld  works  of  J.  de  Tinctoris  are 
more  numerous  and  important,  by  far,  than  his 
Compositions.  Their  titles  are  *  Expositio  manus,' 
'Liber  de  natuni  et  proprietate  tenorum,'  'De 
notis  ac  pausis,'  'De  regulari  valore  notarum,' 
'Liber  imperfectionum  notarum,'  'Tractatus 
alterationum/  *  Super  punctis  musicalibus,'  *  Liber 
de  arte  contrapuncti,'  '  Proportionale  musices,' 
'Complexus  effectuum  musices,' and  'Termino- 
rum  musicsB  difBnitorium.* 

This  last-named  work  will,  we  imagine,  be 
invested  with  special  interest  for  our  readers, 
since  it  is  undoubtedly  the  first  Musical  Diction- 
ary that  ever  was  printed.  It  is  of  such  extreme 
rarity,  that,  until  Forkd  discovered  a  copy  in  the 
Library  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  altogether  unknown. 
About  the  same  time.  Dr.  Bumey  discovered  an- 

t  Not.  u  lome  btrtorlani  hfun  luppofod,  In  140Qi 
S  8m  vol.  tt.  pp.  2286. 229(1. 
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other  copy,  in  the  Library  of  King  Greorge  III, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.*  The  work  is  un- 
dated, and  the  place  of  publication  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it 
was  printed  at  Ni^es  about  the  year  1474.  It 
oontams  291  definitions  of  musical  terms,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  exactly  in  the  form  of  an 
ordinary  Dictionaiy.  The  language  is  terse  and 
vigorous,  and,  in  most  cases,  very  much  to  the 
purpose.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the  light  thrown,  by  some 
of  the  .definitions,  upon  the  Musical  Terminology 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  the  explanations, 
however,  involve  rather  curious  anomalies,  as 
for  instance,  'Mxlodia  idem  est  quod  armonia.' 

Forkel  reprinted  the  entire  work  in  his  'Liter- 
atur  der  Musik,'  p.  204  etc.;  and  his  reprint 
has  been  republished,  in  the  original  Latin,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  John  Bishop,  of  Chelten- 
ham, by  Messrs.  Cocks  ft  Co.* 

No  other  vrork  by  J.  de  Tinctoris  has  ever 
been  printed ;  though  both  F^tis  and  Choron  are 
said  to  have  once  contemplated  the  publication 
of  the  entire  series.  [W.S.R.] 

TIBABOSCHI,  GmoLAMO,  a  well-known 
writer  on  Italian  literature,  bom  at  Bergamo, 
Dec.  28, 1 731,  and  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  to 
which  order  he  at  one  time  bdonged.  He  was 
librarian  of  the  Brera  in  Milan  for  some  years, 
and  in  1 770  removed  to  a  similar  post  at  Modena. 
EUs  '  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana '  (13  vols, 
quarto,  1772  to  1782)  includes  the  history  of 
Italian  music.  He  published  besides  'Biblloteca 
Modenese '  (6  vols.  1781  to  86)  the  last  volume  of 
which,  *  Notizie  de'  pittori,  scultori,  incisori,  ed 
architetti,  nati  degli  Stati  del  Sig.  Duca  di 
Modena,'  has  an  appendix  of  musicians.  Tira- 
boBchi  died  June  3,  1797,  at  Modena.        [F.G.] 

TIRANA.    An  Andalusian  dance  of  a  very 

graceful   description,  danced  to  an  extremely 

rhjTthmical  air  in  6-8  time.    The  words  which 

accompany  the  music  are  written  in  '  coplas '  or 

stanzas  of  four  lines,  without  any  '  estrevillo.' 

[See  SxouiDiLLA,  vol.  iii.  p.  457  a.]    There  are 

several  of  them  in  Preciso's  'Colleccion  de  Coplas,' 

etc.  (Madrid^  1 799),  whence  the  following  example 

is  derived  :— 

Td  eres  mi  primer  amor, 
Td  me  eneenaste  A  querer 
No  me  enseflee  A  olvidar, 
Que  no  lo  qoiero  aprender.' 

Tiranas  are  generally  danced  and  sung  to  a 
guitar  accompaniment.  The  music  of  one  ('  Si 
la  mar  fiiera  de  tinta')  will  be  found  in  'Arias 
y  Canciones  Nacionales  Espafioles'  (London, 
Lonsdale,  1871).  [W.B.S.] 

TIRARSI,  DA,  'to  draw  out.'  Trombe,  or 
Comi,  da  turaisi,  i,e.  Trumpets  or  Horns  with 
slides,  are  found  mentioned  in  the  scores  of 
Bach's  Kirchencantatas,  usually  for  strengthen- 
ing the  voices.  See  the  BachgeseUschafb  volumes, 
ii.  pp.  293,  317.  327  ;  X.  189.  etc.  etc.  [G.] 

*  King*!  Lilx  88.  e.  121. 

a  At  the  oDd  of  Hamllton'i  DlettonAry  of  2000  Vnsloal  Terms.* ' 

•  TmuUtlon :— Thuu  art  mj  lint  loye.  Thoa  taughtest  me  to  love, 
Teteh  me  not  to  forvet.  For  X  do  not  wiih  to  learu  it. 
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TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER. 
A  song  written  by  Thomas  Moore  to  the  tune 
of  'The  Groves  of  Blarney';  this  again  being 
possibly  a  variation  of  an  older  air  called  *  The 
Young  Man's  dream/  which  Moore  has  adapted 
to  the  words  'As  a  beam  on  the  face  of  the 
waters  may  glow.'  Blarney,  near  Cork,  be- 
came popular  in  1788  or  17S9,  and  it  was  then 
that  die  words  of  'The  Groves  of  Blarney'  were 
written  by  R.  A.  Millikin,  an  attorney  of  Cork. 
The  tune  may  be  older,  though  this  is  not  at 
all  certain :  it  is  at  all  events  a  very  beautiful 
and  characteristic  Irish  melody.  We  give  it  in 
both  its  forms,  as  it  is  a  good  example  of  the 
way  in  which  Moore,  with  all  his  taste,  often 
destroyed  the  peculiar  character  of  the  melodies 
he  adapted.' 


T%e  Cfrotet  of  Blarney. 
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Beethoven  (20  Irische  Lieder,  No.  6)  has  set 
it,  in  £  b,  to  the  words  '  Sad  and  luckless  was  the 
season.'  Mendelssohn  wrote  a  fantasia  on  the 
air,  published  as  op.  15,^  considerably  altering 

1  Tbe  writer  i«  Indebted  to  Xr.  T.  W.  Jof  ee  for  the  abore  Infonna- 
tioa.  8«e  too  Mr.  sod  Xrt.  S.  C.  Hall's  'Ireland.'  1.  49,  and  Lover's 
•LrrteM&tlxtiaad: 

3  Of  the  date  of  tbli  pleee  no  trace  is  fortbeomlns.  It  probably  be- 
loBCS  to  tils  first  Entllth  Ttatt.  Its  pnbUeation  (bj  Spina)  appears  to 
data  tioBk  XaadelMohn's  TisK  V>  Vienna,  «ii  nmie  to  luly. 
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the  notation ;  and  Flotow  has  made  it  the  leading 
motif  in  the  latter  part  of  'Martha/  Berlioz's 
enthusiasm  for  the  tune  equals  his  contempt  for 
the  opera.  '  The  delicious  Irish  air  was  so  simply 
and  poetically  sung  by  Patti,  that  its  fragrance 
alone  was  sufficient  to  disinfect  the  rest  of  the 
work.''  [G.] 

TITZE,or  TIETZE,  LuDWio,  member  of  the 
Imperial  chapel  and  of  the  Tonkiinstler-Societat, 
and  Vice-Pedell  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  bom 
April  J,  1797,  died  Jan.  ii,  1850.  Possessor  of  a 
sympathetic  and  highly-trained  tenor  voice,  with 
a  very  pure  style  of  execution,  Titze  was  univer- 
sally popular.  He  sang  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels, 
and  acted  as  choiivmaster,  Kari  Holz  being  leader, 
and  Baron  Lannoy  conductor.  Between  1823  and 
1 8  39  he  appeared  at  26  concerts  of  theTonktlnstler- 
Societat,  singing  the  tenor  solos  in  such  works  as 
Handel's  'Solomon,'  'Athaliah,'  '  Jephthah,'  and 

*  Messiah, 'and  Haydn's '  Creation'  and  *  Seasons,' 
associated  in  the  latter  with  Staudigl  after  1833. 
From  1822  he  also  sang  at  innumerable  concerts 
and  soirees  of  the  Gesellschafb  der  Musikfreunde. 
His  special  claim  to  distinction,  however,  was  his 
production  of  Schubert's  songs  at  these  soirees. 
He  sang  successively,  'Rastlose  Liebe'  (182^ 
and  31);  'Erlkonig'  (1825);  'Der  Einsame* 
(1826);  'Nachthelle'  (1827);  'Norman's  Ge- 
sang'  (March  8,  1827,  accompanied  by  Schubert 
on  the  PP.,  and  1839);  'Gute  Nacht'  (1828); 

*  Der  blinde  Knabe,'  and  *  Drang  in  die  Feme' 


quartets  'G^ist  der  Liebe'  (1823  and  32) ;  'Die 
Nachtigall'  (1824)  ;  'DerGondelfahrer'  (1825); 
and  the  solo  in  the  'Song  of  Miriam'  (1832). 
At  the  single  concert  given  by  Schubert,  March 
26,  1828,  he  sang  *Auf  dem  Strome,'  accompanied 
on  the  French  horn  by  Lewy,  jun.,  and  on  the 
PF.  by  Schubert.  These  lists  show  that  Schu- 
bert's works  were  not  entirely  neglected  in 
Vienna.  His  name  appears  in  the  programmes 
of  the  Gesellschaft  soii^  88  times  between  1821 
and  1840.  [C.F.P.] 

TOCCATA  (Ital.),  from  toceare,  to  touch,  is  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  instrumental  composition 
originating  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. As  the  term  Sonata  is  derived  from  the  verb 
suonaret  to  sound,  and  may  thus  be  described  as 
a  sound-piece,  or  TonstUds,  so  the  similarly  formed 
term  Toccata  represents  a  touch-piece,  or  a  com- 
position intended  to  exhibit  the  touch  and  exe« 
cution  of  the  performer.  In  this  respect  it  is  some- 
what synonymous  with  the  prelude  and  fantasia ; 
but  it  has  its  special  characteristics,  which  are 
so  varied  as  to  make  them  difficult  to  define 
clearly.  The  most  obvious  are  a  very  flowing 
movement  in  notes  of  equal  length  and  a  homo- 
phonous  character,  there  being  often  indeed  in 
the  earlier  examples  but  one  part  throughout, 
though  occasionally  full  chords  were  employed. 
There  is  no  decided  subject  which  is  maae  such 
by  repetition,  and  the  whole  has  the  air  of  a 

s  'Lettres  Intlmes.'  p.  283. 
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eliowy  improvisation.  Giovanni  Gabriel!  (i557' 
1613)  ana  Claudio  Merulo  (1533-1604)  were  the 
first  writers  of  any  importance  Who  used  this 
form»  the  Toccatas  of  the  latter  being  scarcely 
BO  brilliant  as  those  of  the  former,  though  more 
elaborate.  Frescobaldi,  Luigi  Rossi,  and  Scherer 
developed  the  idea  and  sometimes  altered  the 
character  of  the  movement,  using  chords  freely 
and  even  contrapuntal  passages.  It  was  Bach 
however  who  raised  the  Toccata  far  beyond  all 
previous  and  later  writers.  The  Toccatas  to  his 
Fugues  for  Clavecin  are  in  some  cases  a  chain 
of  short  movements  of  markedly  different  tempi 
and  styles.  The  fourth  of  those  in  the  Peters 
volume  of '  Toccatas  and  Fugues '  is  the  only  one 
which  answers  to  the  description  given  above, 
the  others  being  almost  overtures.  That  to  the 
G  minor  Fugue  in  No.  21 1  of  the  same  edition  is 
very,  extended.  His  organ  Toccatas  are  very 
grand,  one  of  the  finest  being  that  in  F  on  this 
subject*— 
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the  semiquaver  figure  of  which  is  treated  at  great 
length  alternately  by  the  two  hands  in  tibirds 
and  sixths  over  a  pedal  bass,  and  then  by  the 
pedals  alone.  Another  in  C  (Dorffel,  830)  is 
equally  brilliant.  Bach  sometimes  begins  and 
ends  with  rapid  cadenza-like  passages  in  very 
short  notes  divided  between  the  two  hands,  as  in 
the  well-known  Toccata  in  D  minor,  with  its  fugue, 
which  Tausigihas  arranged  as  a  piano  solo." 

Probably  from  the  fact  of  its  faint  individuality 
the  Toccata  has  in  later  times  had  but  a  flickering 
vitality,  and  has  found  scant  favour  with  com- 
posers  of  the  first  rank.  A  collection  of  six 
Toccatas  for  piano  published  by  Mr.  Paner  ha? 
resuscitated  as  prominent  specimens  one  by 
F.  PollinI  (not  the  ftimous  one  of  his  33)  in  G, 
and  others  by  Czemy,  Onslow,  Clementi,  etc. 
That  by  Pollini  is  of  the  form  and  character  of  a 
Bourr^e,  and  the  others  would  be  better  named 
Etudes  in  double  notes,  having  all  definite  sub- 
jects and  construction.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Schumann's  Toccata  in  C  (op.  7),  which  is  a 
capital  study  for  practice,  and  is  in  sonata  form. 
Contemporary  musicians  have  given  us  two  or 
three  specimens  of  real  Toccatas  worth  mention, 
prominent  among  them  being  that  in  G  minor 
by  Rheinberger,  which  is  a  free  fugue  of  groat 
boldness  and  power.  The  same  composer  has 
used  the  diminutive  term  Toccatina  for  one  of 
a  set  of  short  pieces;  and  another  instance  of 
the  use  of  this  term  is  the  Toccatina  in  Eb  by 
Henselt,  a  short  but  very  showy  and  difficult 
piece.  Dupont  has  published  a  little  PF.  piece 
entitled  Toccatella.  Toccatas  by  Walter  Mac- 
farren  and  A.  H.  Jackson  may  close  our  list  of 
xnodom  pieces  bearing  that  name.  [See  Touch  ; 
TUOKET.]  [F.C.] 

1  (DArffel'i  Cat.  816).  In  the  old  edltloni  of  tbli,  Sehuinvm  hu 
pointed  out  a  boat  of  erron.   Se«  '  Gcfammelta  Schxlflan.'  It.  G9. 

a  Both  thaae— In  J>  and  V— are  entitled  'Prnlodium  (Toccata).' 
Three  Toccstaa— In  F  with  a  fugue.  In  J>  minor,  and  In  B  with  two 
ftaguea-ftre  printed  In  vol.  15  of  the  BachgeKlUchaA  edition. 
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TODI,  Maria  Fbakzisca  (or  LurcTA,  accord- 
ing to  a  contemporary  Berlin  opera-book,  and  to 
the  inscription  on  some  of  her  portraits),  was  a 
famous  mezzo-soprano  singer,  bom  in  Portugal 
about  the  year  1748.  She  received  her  musical 
education  from  David  Perez,  at  Usbon.  When, 
in  her  seventeenth  year,  she  first  appeared  in 
public,  she  at  once  attracted  notice  by  the 
beautiful,  though  somewhat  veiled,  quality  of  her 
voice.  She  made  her  dihut  in  London  in  1 777* 
in  Paisiello^s  'Due  Contesse,*  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Her  voice  and  style  were  unsuited  to 
comic  opera,  which,  from  that  time,  she  aban- 
doned. At  Madrid,  in  the  same  year,  her  per- 
formance of  Paisiello^s  'Olimpiade*  won  warm 
admiration,  but  her  European  fame  dates  from 
1778,  when  her  singing  at  Paris  and  Versailles 
created  a  lasting  sensation.  She  returned  for  one 
year  to  Lisbon,  but  in  1781  was  at  Paris  again. 
In  1782  she  engaged  herself  for  several  years 
to  the  Berlin  Opera,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  2000 
thalers.  But  the  I^ssian  public  thought  her 
affected  and  over-French  in  manner,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  year  she  gave  up  her  engagement  and 
returned  to  Paris,  where  she  always  found  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  Madame  Mara  was  also 
in  Paris,  and  the  two  queens  of  song  appeared 
together  at  the  Concert  Spirituel.  The  public 
was  divided  into  'Maratistes'  and  'Todistes,* 
and  party  spirit  ran  as  high  as  between  the 
'Gluckistes '  and  '  Piccinnistes,'  or  the  adherents 
of  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina.  The  well-known  retort 
shows  that  the  contest  was  not  conducted  with- 
out wit : — '  Laquelle  etoit  la  meilleure  ?  C^est 
Mara.    Cost  bien  Todi  (bient6t  dit).* 

Mara  excelled  in  bravura,  but  Todi  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  more  pathetic.  Their 
rivalry  gave  rise  to  the  following  stanza — 

Todi,  par  sa  voiz  touohante, 
De  doux  pleura  mouiile  mes  yeux; 
Mara,  plus  vivo,  pins  brillante, 
M'^tonne,  me  tranaporte  auz  cieax. 
li'une  ravit  et  Tautre  encdijuite, 
Maia  celle  qui  platt  le  mieux 
ISst  tonjonn  ceile  qtd  chante. 

Todi  returned  to  Berlin  in  1783,  where  she  sang 
the  part  of  Cleofide  in  'Lucio  Papirio.*  The 
king  wished  her  to  remain,  but  she  had  already 
signed  an  engagement  for  St.  Petersburg.  There 
her  performance  of  Sarti's  'Armida  was  an 
immense  success.  She  was  overwhelmed  with 
presents  and  favours  by  the  Empress  Catherine, 
between  whom  and  the  prima  donna  ^  there 
sprang  up  a  strange  intimacy.  Todi  acquired 
over  Catherine  an  almost  unbounded  influence, 
which  she  abused  by  her  injustice  to  Sarti,  the 
imperial  Chapelmaster,  whom  she  disliked. 
Seeing  that  she  was  undermining  his  position  at 
court.  Sarti  revenged  himself  by  bringing  Mar- 
ched to  St.  Petersburg,  whose  wonderful  vocal 
powers  diverted  some  part  of  the  public  admira- 
tion from  Todi.  Todi  retorted  by  procuring  Sarti*s 
dismissal.  This  ugly  episode  apart,  she  is  asserted 
to  have  been  amiable  and  generous. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Prussia  was  tempting 
her  back  to  Berlin,  and,  as  the  Russian  climate  was 
telling  on  her  voice,  she,  in  1 786,  accepted  his  offers. 
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\x  more  wannly  received  than  upon  her 
With  the  exception  of  six  months  in 
le  remained  at  Berlin  till  1 789,  achiev- 
Mbtest  triumphs  in  Reicbardt*8  '  Andro- 
1  Neumann's  '  Medea/  In  March  1 789 
eared  in  Paris,  and  among  other  things 
}ena  composed  for  her  by  Cherubiui, 
Sn  contenti/  eliciting  much  enthusiasm. 
Bar's  visit  to  Hanover  she  proceeded  to 
sang  with  great  success.  In  179a  she 
4>  Lisbon,  where^  in  the  following  year, 

range  that  Todi  should  have  made  no 
I  in  this  country,  for  there  seems  no 
.t  she  was  one  of  the  best  singers  of 

equal  in  many  respects,  superior  in 
Mara,  who  was  much  admired  here. 
mt-Edgecumbe  speaks  of  her  as  having 
please  here,'  and  Bumey,  later  in  her 
ites  of  her,  '  she  must  nave  improved 
3h  nnce  she  was  in  England,  or  we 
3r  very  unworthily,  for,  though  her  voice 
ght  to  be  feeble  and  seldom  in  time 
t  was  here,  she  has  since  been  extremely 
in  France,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Grermany, 

touching  and  exquisite  performer.' 
is  a  pretty  and  scarce  portrait  of  her  in 
,  singing,  called  '  L*£uterpe  del  Secolo 
[i  79 1 ) .  She  was  twice  married,  and  left 
isband  and  her  eight  children,  who  sur- 
,  a  sum  of  400,000  francs,  besides  jewels 
ets  worth  a  fortune.  [F.A.M.] 

ESU,  DER,  i.  e,  the  Death  of  Jesus— 
liah'  of  Germany,  a  '  Passions-Cantate,' 
'  Ramler,  music  by  Graun.  It  was 
jrmed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Berlin,  on 
%y  before  Easter,  March  26, 1755,  and 

hold  as  to  become  an  essential  part  of 
on  week  at  Berlin.  It  is  still  given 
east  twice  a  year.  In  England  I  av^ 
cord  of  its  complete  performance.  There 

editions  of  the  full  score — 1 760,  1 766, 
id  PF.  arrangements  without  number, 
;  with  one  by  J.  Adam  Hiller,  1783,  and 
ith  one  in  Novello's  8vo.  series.       [G.] 

i,  Mbs.  Catherine,  *  little  inferior, 
'  her  voice  or  her  manner,  to  the  best 
omen,''  was  the  first  of  English  birth 
;  Italian  Opera  in  England.  A  sub- 
concert  was  instituted  in  November 
the  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
[n.  Tofts  sang  several  songs,  both 
nd  English.^  In  the  following  year 
inued  to  sing  at  the  'Subscription 
On  January  29,  Mai^herita  de  I'Epine 
he  first  time,  at  Drury  Lane.  On  the 
pearance  of  this,  Tofts*s  future  rival,  a 
ce  occurred  at  the  Theatre,  while  she 
ng,  which  'was  suspected'  to  have  been 
>y  her  emissaries,'  a  suggestion  which 
d  in  the  'Daily  Courant,'  Feb.  8,  1704. 
me  year  she  sang  and  played  the  part 
in  Weldon's  'Judgment  of  Paris.* 
5  came  the  first  attempt  to  plant  Italian, 
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or  pseudo-Italian,  Opera  in  England;  and  to 
the  success  of  this  endeavour  Mrs.  Tofts  and 
her  rival  were  the  chief  contributors,  the 
former  playing  successively  the  chief  parts  in 
•Arsinoe,'  'Camilla,'  'Rosamond,'  'Thomyris.* 
and  'Love's  Triumph.'  'Mrs.  Tofts,*  who  took 
her  first  grounds  of  musick  here  in  her  own 
country,  before  the  Italian  taste  had  so  highly 
prevailed,  was  then  not  an  adept  in  it;  yet 
whatever  defect  the  fikshionably  skilful  might 
find  in  her  manner,  she  had,  in  the  general 
sense  of  her  spectators,  charms  that  few  of 
the  most  learned  singers  ever  arrive  at.  Tha 
beauty  of  her  fine  proportioned  figure,  and 
the  exquisitely  sweet,  silver  tone  of  her  voice, 
with  that  peculiar  rapid  swiftness  of  her 
throat,  were  perfections  not  to  be  imitated 
by  art  or  labour.'  At  a  very  early  stage  of 
her  short  but  brilliant  career,  she  drew  a  salary 
of  £500,*  higher  than  that  which  was  paid  to 
any  other  member  of  the  company, — a  sure 
test  of  the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held 
by  the  management  and  the  public:  at  the 
same  time,  Valentini  and  de  I'Epine  only  drew 
£400  apiece,  and  the  Baroness,  £200.  At 
another  time,  this  salary  was  commuted*  into  a 
share'  in  the  profits  of  the  theatre.  Again,  we 
find  her*  oflTering  to  sing  for  20  guineas  a  night, 
or  'in  consideration  the  year  is  so  far  advanced* 
for  400  guineas  till  the  ist  of  July,  provided 
she  was  allowed  to  sing  in  another  play,  to  be 
produced  elsewhere,  if  not  on  an  opera  night. 
These  were  high  terms  in  170S.  She  sang  also 
at  the  concerts  at  Court.  Meanwhile,  she  was 
no  stranger  to  the  quarrels  and  disputes  which 
seem  to  have  prevailed  at  the  Opera  then  as  in 
later  times.  There  was  a  warm  correspondence  * 
about  a  bill  of  80  guineas,  for  Camilla's  dress, 
which  Rich  declined  to  pay ;  but  Camilla  refused  to 
appear  in  'Thomyris'  till  it  was  paid;  and  Rich 
then  compromised  the  matter.  She  further  de- 
manded* an  allowance  for  'locks  for  hair,  Jewells, 
ribbons,  muslin  for  vails,  gloves,  shoes,  washing 
of  vails,  etc.,'  for  which  she  modestly  affirmed 
that  '£100  was  not  sufficient  for  the  season.' 

Were  it  not  that  similar  complaints  and 
demands  were  common  from  other  singers,  there 
would  seem  to  be  here  some  foundation  for  the 
charge  brought  against  Mrs.  Tofts  in  the  epigram, 
attributed  to  Pope  : — 

So  bright  is  thy  beauty,  to  charming  thy  song. 

As  had  drawn  both  the  beasts  and  their  Orpheus  along ; 

But  such  is  thy  avarice,  and  such  is  thy  pride. 

That  the  beasts  must  have  starved,  and  the  poet  have  diedl 

She  must  however  have  had  a  great  passion 
for  money,  and  a  great  disregard  of  the  means 
of  raising  it,  if  Lady  Wentworth's  contemporary 
account  may  be  trusted.  'Mrs.  Taufe,'  says 
that  delightful  writer  and  most  eccentric  speller, 
*  was  on  Sunday  last  at  the  Duke  of  Somerset's, 
where  there  were  about  thirty  gentlemen,  and 
every  kiss  was  one  guinea;  some  took  three, 
others  four,  others  five  at  that  rate,  but  none 
less  than  one.'^ 

*  Gibber*!  Apolocf.         *  Coke  Pspew,  In  th«  writer**  possenloo. 
»  Letter.  March  17, 1709,  In  *  Wentworth  Paper*.'  p. «. 
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This  unfortaiiate  singer,  the  first  English- 
woman distinguiBhed  in  Italian  Opens  lost  her 
reason  early  in  1709.  In  a  most  ungenerous 
vein  Steele  alludes  to  her  affliction/  and 
attributes  it  to  the  habij;  she  had  acquired  of 
regarding  herself  as  really  a  queen,  as  she  - 
appeared  on  the  stage,  a  habit  from  which  she 
oould  not  &ee  herself.  Bumey  supposes  that 
this  was  an  exaggeration,  by  means  of  which 
the  writer  intended  only  to  *  throw  a  ridicule  on 
opera  quarrels  in  general,  and  on  her  particular 
disputes  at  that  time  with  the  Margarita  or 
other  female  singers.*  Hawkins  says  that  she 
was  cured,  temporarily  at  least,  and  'in  the 
meridian  of  her  beauty,  and  possessed  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  whidi  she  had  acquired  by 
singing,  quitted  the  stage  (1709),  and  was 
marri^  to  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  afterwards  Eng- 
lish consul  at  Venice.  Here  she  lived  in  great 
state  and  nuignificenoe,  with  her  hasband,  for  a 
time ;  but  her  disorder  returning*  (which,  if  trae, 
upsets  Bumey*s  theory),  *she  dwelt  sequestered 
from  the  world  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house, 
and  had  a  large  garden  to  range  in,  in  which 
she  would  frequently  walk,  singing  and  giving 
way  to  that  innocent  firenzy  which  had  seized 
her  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life,*  She  was 
still  living  about  the  year  1 735.' 

Her  voice  did  not  exceed  in  compass'  that  of 
an  ordinary  soprano,  and  her  execution,  as  shown 
by  the  printed  airs  which  she  sang,,  'chiefly 
consisted  in  such  passages  as  are  comprised  in 
the  shake,  as  indeed  did  that  of  most  other 
singera  at  this  time.'  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  all  singers  'at  this  time'  added  a 
good  deal  to  that  which  was  '  set  down  for  them' 
to  execute ;  and  probably  she  did  so  too. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  of  a  singer  so 
much  admired  as  Mrs.  Tofts  imdoubtedly  was,  no 
portrait  should  be  known  to  exist,  either  painted 
or  engraved.  [J.M.] 

TOLBECQCTE,  a  family  of  Belgian  musicians, 
who  settled  in  France  after  the  Bestoration. 
The  original  members  were  four  brothers : — the 
eldest,  IsiDOBE  JosKPH  (bom  at  Hanzinne  Ap.  1 7, 
1 794,  died  at  Vichy  May  i  o.  1 8  7 1 ),  was  a  good  con- 
ductor of  dance-music.  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph 
(bom  at  Hanzinne  in  1797,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  23, 
1 869),  violinist,  composer,  and  excellent  conductor, 
directed  the  music  of  the  court  balls  during 
Louis  Philippe's  reign,  and  also  those  at  Tivoli 
when  those  public  gardens  were  the  height  of 
the  fashion.  He  composed  a  quantity  of  dance- 
music — quadrilles,  vaJses,  and  galops — ^above  the 
average  in  merit;  an  opn^ra-comique  in  one  act 
'Charles  V.  et  Duguesclin'  (Od^n,  1837),  with 
Gilbert  and  Guiraud;  and  with  Deldevez,  'Vert- 
Vert'  (Opdra,  1 851),  a  3-act  ballet,  his  most 
importuit  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Soci^t^  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  from  its 
foundation  in  1859.  The  third  brother,  Auquste 
Joseph,  also  bom  at  Hanzinne,  Feb.  a8,  1801, 
died  in  Paris,  May  a  7, 1 869.   A  pupil  of  Budolph 
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Kreutzer,  he  took  the  first  violin  prize  at  the' 
Conservatoire  in  1821,  made  some  mark  as  a 
virtuoso,  was  an  original  member  of  the  Sod^t^ 
des  Concerts,  and  one  of  the  best  violinists  at 
the  Op^ra,  and  for  several  seasons  was  well 
known  in  London,  where  he  played  first  violin  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatra  The  youngest,  Chablbs 
Joseph,  bom  May  27, 1806,  in  Paris,  where  he 
died  Dec.  29,  1835,  ^'^  ^"^  ^  pupil  of  B.  Elreut* 
zer,  and  an  original  member  of  the  Sod^t^  des 
Concerts.  He  took  a  prize  at  the  Conservatoire 
in  1824,  and  became  conductor  at  the  Vari^t^  in 
1830.  In  this  capacity  he  composed  pretty  songs 
and  pieces  for  interpolation  in  the  plays,  several 
of  which  attained  some  amount  of  popularity. 

The  Tdbecque  family  is  at  tiiis  moment  re- 
presented by  AUQUSTE,  son  of  Auguste  Joseph, 
a  distinguished  cellist,  bom  in  Paris,  March  30, 
1830.  He  took  the  first  cello  prise  at  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1849,  and  has  published  some  15 
works  of  various  kinds  for  his  instrument^  in- 
cluding 'La  Gymnastique  du  Violonoelle'  (op. 
14),  an  excellent  collection  of  exercises  and 
mechanical  studies.  He  is  also  a  clever  restorer 
of  old  instruments,  and  formed  a  oollection, 
which  he  sold  to  the  Brussels  Conservatoire 
in  1879.  His  son,  Jean,  bom  at  Kiort,  Oct.  7, 
1857,  took  the  first  cello  prize  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire in  1873,  and  has  studied  the  organ 
with  C^ar  Franck.  [6.C.] 

TOLLET,  Thomas,  composed  and  published 
about  1694,  in  conjunction  with  John  Lenton, 
'  A  Consort  of  Musick  in  three  parts,*  and  was 
author  of  'Directions  to  play  on  the  French 
flageolet.'  He  was  also  a  composer  of  act  tunes 
for  the  theatre,  but  is  best  known  as  composer 
of  'Tollet*s  Ground,*  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
Hawkins's  History.  [W.  H.H.] 

TOMASCHEK,  Wenzel,  composer,  bom 
April  17,  1774,  at  Skutsch  in  Bohemia.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  and  his 
£&ther,  a  well-to-do  linen-weaver,  having  been 
suddenly  reduced  to  poverty,  two  of  his  brothers, 
a  priest  and  a  public  official,  had  him  educated. 
He  early  showed  talent  for  music,  and  was  placed 
at  Chrudim  with  Wolf,  a  well-known  teacher, 
who  taught  him  singing  and  the  violin.  He 
next  wished  to  leam  the  piano  and  organ,  and 
his  brother  the  priest  sent  him  a  spinet,  on 
which  he  practised  day  and  night.  The  Minorite 
fathers  of  Iglan  offered  him  a  choristership,  with 
instruction  in  theory.  On  the  breaking  of  his 
voice  in  1790,  he  went  to  Prague  to  study  philo- 
sophy and  law,  supporting  himself  the  while  by 
giving  lessons.  All  his  spare  time,  even  the 
hours  of  rest,  was  spent  in  studying  the  works 
of  Marpurg,  Kirnberger,  Matheson,  Tiirk,  and 
Vogler,  and  he  thus  laid  a  solid  foundation  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Neither  did  he  neglect 
practical  music,  but  made  himself  fiuniliar  with 
the  works  of  Mozart  and  Pleyel,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  Winter,  Kozelnch,  and  above  all^ 
Beethoven,  who  exercised  a  life-long  influence 
over  him.  In  bis  autobiography,  published  in  a 
volume  called  'Libussa'  (1845,  etc.),  Tomaschek 
writes,  'It  was  in  1798,  when  I  waa  studying 
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\mw,  ihftt  Beethoven,  that  giant  among  players, 
came  to  Prague.  At  a  crowded  concert  in  the 
Go&Tict^hall  he  played  his  Concerto  in  C  (op.  1 5), 
Uie  Adagio  and  Hondo  grazioso  from  the  Sonata 
in  A  (op.  2),  and  extemporised  on  a  theme  from 
Mozart  s  Qemenza  di  Tito,  "Ah  tu  fosti  il  prime 
oggetto.*'  His  grand  style  o^  playing,  and 
Bspecially  his  bold  improvisation,  had  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  upon  me.  I  felt  so  shaken  that 
finr  several  days  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  touch 
the  piano ;  indeed  it  was  only  my  inextinguishable 
bve  for  the  art,  that,  after  much  reasoning  with 
myself,  drove  me  back  to  the  instrument  with 
even  increaeed  industry.*  Before  long,  however, 
the  critical  faculty  returned.  After  hearing  Bee- 
thoven twice  more,  he  says,  *This  time  I  was 
ible  to  listen  with  greater  calmness  of  mind,  and 
though  I  admired  as  much  as  ever  the  power 
ind  brilliancy  of  his  playing,  I  could  not  help 
noticing  the  frequent  jumps  from  subject  to 
subject  which  destroyed  the  continuity  and 
grradual  development  of  his  ideas.  Defects  of 
this  kind  often  marred  those  most  magnificent 
creations  of  his  superabundant  fancy.*  'Had 
Beethoven's  compositions  (only  a  few  of  which 
were  then  printed)  claimed  to  be  classical 
standard  workv  as  regards  rhythm,  harmony, 
and  counterpoint,  I  should  perhaps  have  been 
discouraged  from  carrying  on  my  self-cultivation ; 
but  as  it  was,  I  felt  nerved  to  further  effort.' 
Three  years  later  Tomaschek  declared  Beethoven 
to  have  still  further  perfected  his  playing.  He 
himMlf  about  this  time  published  some  'Un- 
gariache  Tanze*  (without  ever  having  beard  a 
Hungarian  air)  and  Holty*s  'Elegie  auf  eine 
Bo0e,'  an  early  specimen  of  programme-music. 
Twelve  waltzes  had  a  great  success  at  the 
Prague  Carnival  of  1 797 ;  but  these  he  burnt. 
He  was  known  as  a  pianist,  and  esteemed  as 
a  teacher  by  the  principal  nobility,  but  hesi- 
tated between  the  profession  of  music  and  an 
officiid  career.  Meantime  Count  Bucquoi  von 
Longueval  offered  him  the  post  of  composer  in 
his  household,  with  such  a  salary  as  to  place 
him  at  ease  in  money-matters;  and  this  he 
Boeepted.  Prague  continued  to  be  his  home, 
but  he  made  occasional  journeys,  especially  to 
Vienna.  In  November  1814  he  paid  Bee- 
thoven a  visit,  of  which  he  has  left  an  account 
('Ubuasa,*  1846)  in  the  form  of  a  conversation. 
He  tells  us  that  Meyerbeer  and  other  artists 
had  put  themselves  at  Beethoven*s  disposal,  for 
the  performance  of  the  '  Battle  of  Vittoria,*  and 
Uiat  Meyerbeer  played  the  big  drum.  '  Ha !  ha ! 
ha ! '  exclaims  Beethoven,  *I  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  him ;  he  could  not  keep  time,  was  always 
coming  in  too  late,  and  I  had  to  scold  him  well.^ 
Ela  I  lub !  ha !  I  dare  say  he  was  put  out.  He 
is  no  good.  He  has  not  pluck  enough  to  keep 
time.*  Pluck  was  a  quality  which  Meyerbeer 
never  possessed,  even  at  the  time  of  his  greatest 
successes.  A  fortnight  later  Tomaschek  repeated 
the  visit,  and  describes  it  in  even  greater  detail 
(*Libussa'  1847).     Meyerbeer's  'Two  Caliphs* 
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was  then  behig  performed,  and  on  Tomaschek 
saying  that  it  l^gan  with  a  Hallelujah  and  ended 
with  a  Bequiem,  Beethoven  remarked,  '  Yes,  it 
is  all  up  with  his  playing.*  And  again,  'He 
knows  nothing  of  instrumental  music;  singing 
he  does  understand,  and  that  he  should  stick  to. 
Besides,  he  knows  but  little  of  composition.  I 
tell  you  he  will  come  to  no  good.*  Beethoven's 
prophecy  was  not  fulfilled ;  but  these  notes  are 
interesting  records  of  his  opinions,  and  show  a  high 
esteem  for  Tomaschek. 

Toma8chek*s  house  became  the  centre  of  mu- 
sical life  in  Prague,  and  the  list  of  his  pupils  in- 
cludes Dreyschock,  Kittl,  Kuhe,  Schulhoff,  Bock- 
let,  Dessauer,  Worzischek,  and  Wtlrffel.  In 
1823  he  married  Wilhelmine  Ebert,  remaining 
in  Count  Bucquofs  service,  though  with  a  house 
of  his  own,  where  he  was  much  visited  by 
strangers,  especially  by  English.  He  was  hos- 
pitable and  pleasant  except  on  the  subject  of 
music,  on  which  he  was  given  to  laying  down 
the  law.  In  person  he  was  tall,  and  of  a  mili- 
tary carriage.  The  superficial  was  his  abhorrence. 
Even  in  his  smaller  works  there  was  a  technical 
completeness,  which  procured  him  the  title  of  the 
'  Schiller  of  music'  His  church  music  includes 
a  Missa  Solennis  in  Eb,  and  several  Requiems, 
but  his  predilection  was  for  dramatic  music,  to 
which  he  was  led  by  its  connection  with  the 
Ballad  and  the  Lied.  He  set  several  of  Goethe*s 
and  Schiller's  poems,  and  also  old  Czech  songa 
from  the  Koniginhof  MS.' 

Tomaschek  played  his  setting  of  Goetihe's 
poems  before  the  poet  himself  at  Eger,  and 
was  very  kindly  received.  His  opera  '  Seraphine* 
(181 1 )  was  well  received  at  the  National  Theatre 
in  Prague,  in  spite  of  a  poor  libretto ;  but  in  spite 
of  this  success  be  declined  to  permit  the  appearance 
of  two  other  operas,  'Alvara*  and  'Saknntala.' 
He  left  scenas  from  Goethe*s  '  Faust,*  and  from 
'Wallenstein,'  'Maria  Stuart,*  and  the  'Braut 
von  Messina,'  as  well  as  other  vocal  compositions, 
which  were  presented  with  his  other  remains  to 
the  Bohemian  National  Museum  in  Prague,  by 
his  nephew  Freiberr  von  Tomaschek. 

Besides  a  quantity  of  smaller  works,  chiefly 
Lieder,  Tomaschek  published  no  with  opus 
numbers,  including  the  interesting  'Eklogues* 
(op-  35.  39»  47.  51.  63»  66  and  83)  and  'Dithy- 
ramb '  (op.  65,  Prague,  Berra),  which  would  still 
repay  the  attention  of  pianists.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate for  Tomaschek's  fame  that  his  works 
were  contemporaneous  with  Beethoven*s,  but 
they  exercised  a  material  influence  on  such  an 
artist  as  Robert  Schumann.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  these  lines  may  direct  some  musicians 
to  an  unjustly  forgotten  composer  ? 

Tomaschek  died  April  5, 1850,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Koschir,  near  Prague.  [F.G.] 

TOMASINI,  Luioi  (AL0T8ius),eininent  violin- 
ist, and  distin^ished  member  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy's  band  under  Haydn,  bom  174I  at  Pesaro. 
In  1757  he  became  a  member  of  Prince  Paul 
Anton*s  household  at  his  palace  of  Eisenstadt  in 

3  The  authentlcUf  of  which  hw  been  disproTOd  by  8«mbora,  th« 
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Hangary,  and  on  Haydn's  undertaking  the  Vice- 
Capellmeistership  in  1761,  wns  at  once  promoted 
by  him  to  be  first  violin.  He  was  afterwards 
leader,  and  director  of  the  chamber-music,  witli  a 
largely  increased  salary.  Prince  Nicholas  (suc- 
cessor to  Paul  Anton)  left  him  a  pension  in  1 790, 
but  Tomasini  remained  in  the  service  till  his 
death,  April  25,  1808.  He  was  on  the  most  in- 
timate terms  with  Haydn,  who  wrote  all  his 
quartets  with  a  view  to  Tomasini*s  playing,  and 
remarked  to  him,  '  Nobody  plays  my  quartets  so 
much  to  my  satisfaction  as  you  do.*  He  only 
once  appeared  in  public  in  Vienna,  at  a  concert 
of  the  Tonkttnstler-Societat  (1775),  of  which  he 
had  been  a  member  from  its  foundation  in  1771. 
In  all  probability  Haydn  gave  him  instruction  in 
composition.  He  published  violin-concertos,  quar- 
tets, duos,  ooncertants  (dedicated  to  Haydn),  etc. 
For  the  Prince  he  wrote  '  24  Divertimenti  per  11 
Paridon  (barytone),  violino,  e  violoncello,*  now  in 
the  archives  of  the  Gesellschafl  der  Musik&eunde 
in  Vienna.  A  few  of  Haydn*s  violin-concertos 
were  written  expressly  for  Tomasini  (*  &tto  per  11 
Luigi  * ) .  Besides  two  daughters,  who  sang  in  the 
church  and  opera  at  Eisenstadt,  Tomasini  had  two 
talented  sons.    The  eldest, 

Luigi,  bom  1779*  ^  Esterhaz,  an  excellent 
violinist,  was  received  into  the  chapel  in  I79^* 
dismissed  several  times  for  incorrigible  levity,  but 
as  often  readmitted  at  Haydn's  request.  The 
latter  speaks  of  his  'rare  genius,*  and  so  did 
Hummel.  He  played  in  Vienna  in  1796  and  1801 
at  the  Tonklinstler-Societat,  and  in  1806  at  the 
Augarten  concerts.  In  1808  he  had  to  fly,  for 
having  married,  without  the  Prince's  leave,  Sophie 
GroU,  a  singer  in  the  chapel,  but  he  secured  an 
appointment  as  Concertmeister  to  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  In  1S12  he  and  his  wife 
gave  a  concert  in  Berlin,  when  Luigi  played 
Beethoven's  concerto,  and  his  wife,  a  pupil  of 
Bighini's,  was  much  applauded.  In  1 814  he  gave 
a  concert  in  the  court  theatre  in  Vienna,  after 
which  he  wholly  disappears.    His  brother, 

Antok,  bom  1775  at  Eisenstadt,  played  in  the 
chapel  as  an  amateur  from  1791  to  96,  when  he 
became  a  regular  member.  His  instrument  was 
the  viola.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  Polish 
General  in  1803,  in  which  year  he  also  became  a 
member  of  the  Tonkiinstler-Societat.  He  resem- 
bled his  brother  both  iji  talent  and  disposition, 
and,  like  him,  was  several  times  dismissed,  and 
taken  on  again  with  increased  salary.  In  1820 
he  became  leader  of  the  band,  and  died  at  Eisen- 
stadt June  12,  1824.  [C.F.P.] 

TOMKINS.  A  family  which,  in  the  i6lh  and 
17th  centuries,  produced  many  good  musicians. 

Rev.  Thohas  Tomkins  was  chanter  and  minor 
canon  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1 6th  century.  He  contributed  to  *The 
Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  1600,  the  madrigal  *  The 
faunes  and  satirs  tripping,'  commonly  attributed 
to  his  more  celebratea  son  and  namesake. 

JoHif  T0MKIN8,  Mus.  Bac.,  one  of  his  sons,  was 
probably  a  chorister  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  He 
afterwards  became  a  scholar  of  King*s  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  in  1606  he  was  appointed 
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organist.  He  resigned  in  1622  upon  being  chosen 
organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Ini  625  he  was 
appointed  gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  '  for  the  next  place  of  an  organist  there," 
and  in  1625  became  Grospeller.  He  died  Sept. 
27»  1638,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's.  Some 
anthems  by  him  are  contained  in  Barnard's  MS. 
collection.  His  son,  Robebt,  was  in  1C41  one  of 
the  King's  musicians. 

Thomas  Tomkins.  Mus.  Bac.,  another  son  of 
Thomas,  was  a  pupil  of  Byrd,  and  graduated  at 
Oxford,  July  11,  1607.  He  soon  afterwards  be- 
came organist  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  On  Aug. 
2,  1 62 1,  he  was  sworn  in  as  one  of  the  organists 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  upon  the  death  of  Edmondf 
Hooper.  In  1622  he  published  '  Songs  of  3,  4, 5 
and  6  parts,*  containing  28  madrigals  and  an- 
thems of  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  He  died 
in  June,  1656,  and  was  buried  at  Martin  Hass- 
ingtree,  Worcestershire.  A  collection  of  his 
church  music,  comprising  5  services  and  68" 
anthems,  wns  published  in  1664  under  the  title 
of  'Musica  Deo  Sacra  &  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae; 
or,  Musick  dedicated  to  the  Honor  and  Service  of 
God,  and  to  the  Use  of  Cathedral  and  other 
Cliurches  of  England,  especially  to  the  Chappef 
Royal  of  King  Charles  the  First.*  A  second  im- 
pression  appeared  in  1668. 

Many  MSS.  of  his  music  are  found  in  the 
Tudway  collection,  at  Ely,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford,  etc. 
At  St.  John's  Coll.  Oxford,  there  is  a  volume 
written  by  him  and  Este,  containing,  among  other 
remarkable  things,  the  bass  part  of  a  Service  by 
Tallis  for  5  voices,  otherwise  unknown.  [See 
Tallis,  vol.  iv.  p.  54  a,] 

Giles  Tomkins,  a  third  son,  succeeded  hi» 
brother,  John,  as  oiganist  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1622.  He  afterwards  became- 
organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  appoint- 
ment  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1668. 

Nathaniel  Tomkins,  bom  1584,  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  Northampton,  chorister  of  Mi^dalen: 
College,  Oxford,  from  1596  to  160^,  clerk  there 
from  1604  to  1606,  and  usher  of  the  College 
School  from  i6d6  to  1 610,  and  Abraham  Tom- 
kins, chorister  of  the  same  College  from  1611  to 
1617,  were  probably  members  of  another  branch 
of  the  same  family.  [W.  H.  H.J 

TONAL  FUGUE  (Fr.  Fugue  da  Ton ;  Germ. 
Einfaclie  Fuge,  Fuge  des  I'onea),  A  form  of 
Fugue,  in  whidi  the  Answer  {Comes),  instead  of 
following  the  Subject  {Dux)  exactly,  Interval 
for  Interval,  sacrifices  the  closeness  of  its  Imita- 
tion  to  a  more  important  necessity — that  of  exact 
conformity  with  Cke  organic  constitution  of  the 
Mode  in  which  it  is  written ;  in  other  words,  to 
the  Tonality  of  its  Scale.    [See  Subject.] 

This  definition,  however,  though  sufficient 
to  distinguish  a  Tonal  Fugue  from  a  Real  one 
of  the  same  period  and  form,  gives  no  idea  what- 
ever of  the  sweeping  revolution  which  followed 
the  substitution  of  the  later  for  the  earlier 
method.  A  technical  history  of  this  revolution, 
though  giving  no  more  than  a  sketch  of  the 
phases  through  which  it  jiassed,  between  the 
death  of  Palestrina  and  the  maturity  of  Haiidcl 
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and  Sebastian  Bach,  i^ould  fill  a  volame.  We 
can  here  only  give  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
movement ;  pausing  first  to  describe  the  position 
from  which  the  earliest  modum  Fugubts  took 
their  departure. 

The  Keal  Fugue  of  the  Polyphonic  Composers, 
aa  perfected  in  the  i6th  century,  was  of  two 
kinds  —  Limited,  and  Unlimited.  With  the 
Limited  form — now  called  Canon — we  have,  here, 
no  concern.^  The  Unlimited  Real  Fugue  started 
with  a  very  short  Subject,  adapted  to  the  opening 
phrase  of  Uie  verbal  text — ^for  it  was  always  vocal 
— and  this  was  repeated  note  for  note  in  the 
Answer^  but  only  for  a  very  short  distance.  The 
Answer  always  began  before  the  end  of  the  Sub- 
ject ;  but,  after  the  exact  Imitation  carried  on 
through  the  first  few  notes,  the  part  in  which  it 
appeared  became  *free,'  and  proceeded  whither 
it  would.  The  Imitation  took  place  generally  in 
the  Filth  above  or  the  Fourth  below ;  sometimes 
in  the  Fourth  above,  or  Fifth  below,  or  in  the 
Octave ;  rarely,  in  Unlimited  Real  Fugue,  in  any 
less  natural  Interval  than  these.  There  was  no 
Counter-Subject;  and,  whenever  a  new  verbal 
phrase  appeared  in  the  text,  a  new  musical  phrase 
waa  adapted  to  it,  in  the  guise  of  a  Second  Sub- 
ject. But  it  was  neither  necessary  that  the  open- 
ing Subject  should  bo  heard  simultaneously  with 
the  Utter  ones ;  nor,  that  it  should  reappear,  after 
a  later  one  h.nd  been  introduced.  Indeed,  the 
cases  in  which  these  two  conditions — both  indis- 
pensable, in  a  modem  Fugue — were  observed, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  are  so  rare,  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  infringements  of  a 
very  strict  rule. 

The  form  we  have  here  described  was  brought 
to  absolute  perfection  in  the  so-called  *  School  of 
Palestrina,*  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century. 
The  first  departure  from  it — rendered  inevitable 
by  the  substitution  of  the  modem  Scale  for  the 
older  Tonalities — consisted  in  the  ada)>tation  of 
the  Answer  to  the  newer  law,  in  place  of  its 
subjugation^  by  aid  of  the  HexachonI,  to  the 
Ecdetdasticid  Modes.  [See  Hexachobd.]  The 
change  was  cruciaL  But  it  was  manifest  that 
matters  could  not  rest  here.  No  sooner  was  the 
transformation  of  the  Answer  recognised  as  an 
unavoidable  necessity,  than  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  Fugue  was  revolutionised.  In  order  to 
make  the  modifications  through  which  it  passed 
intelligible,  we  must  first  consider  the  change 
in  the  Answer,  and  then  that  which  took  place 
in  the  construction  of  the  Fugue  founded  upon 
it — the  modern  Tonal  Fugue. 

.The  elements  which  enter  into  the  compodtion 
of  this  noble  Art-form  are  of  two  classes ;  the  one, 
comprising  m.aterials  essential  to  its  existence ; 
the  other  comdsling  of  accessories  only.  The  es- 
sential elements  are  (i)  The  Subject,  (2)  The 
Answer,  ( 3)  The  Counter  Subject.  (4)  The  Codetta, 
C5)  The  Free  Part,  (6)  The  Episode,  (7)  The 

1  Thom  wtM  wlih  to  traee  Uie  r«I«tion  betwem  th«  two  will  do 
wen  to  MtuAj  the  '  Meua  Ckoonlc*.*  edited  by  La  Fatfc.  and  by  him 
attribat«d  to  PalestrlnA,  or  the  '  Mltsa  C«noDic» '  of  Fui.  tide  by 
■Ide  « ttb  Fklestrlna'* '  MIim  ad  Fucani ' :  taking  the  two  an^nMn««l 
works  u  cxamplat  of  Limited,  and  the  third  of  UDlimlted  Beal 
JTogMi 


Stretto,  and  (8)  The  Pedal-Point,  or  Organ-Point. 
The  accessories  are.  Inversions  of  all  kinds,  in 
Double,  Triple,  or  Quadruple  Counterpoint ; 
Imitations  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  possible  Inter- 
vals, treated  in  Direct,  Contrary,  or  Retrograde 
Motion,  in  Augmentation,  or  Diminution  ;  Modu- 
lations ;  Canonic  passages ;  and  other  devices  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Among  the  essential  elements,  the  first  place 
is,  of  course,  accorded  to  the  Subject;  which 
is  not  merely  the  Theme  upon  which  the  Com- 
position is  formed,  but  is  nothing  less  than  an 
epitome  of  the  entire  Fugue,  which  must  contain 
absolutely  nothing  that  is  not  either  directly 
derived  from,  or  at  least  more  or  less  naturally 
suggested  by  it. 

The  qualities  necessary  for  a  good  Subject  are 
both  numerous  and  important.  Chembini  has 
been  laughed  at  for  informing  his  readers  that 
*  the  Subject  of  a  Fugue  ought  neither  to  be  too 
long,  nor  too  short* :  but,  the  apparent  Hibernian- 
ism  veils  a  valuable  piece  of  advice.  The  great 
point  is,  that  the  Subject  should  be  complete 
enough  to  serve  as  the  text  of  the  discourse, 
without  becoming  wearisome  by  repetition.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  sometimes  made  to  consist  of 
two  members,  strongly  contrasted  together,  and 
adapted  for  separate  treatment;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing Subject,  by  Telemann,  in  which  the  first 
member  keeps  up  the  dignity  of  the  Fugue,  while 
the  second  provides  perpetual  animation. 

I    First  Member,   j    |      Second  Member.         j 
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Sometimes  the  cnuMtruction  of  the  Subject  is 
homogeneous,  ns  in  the  following  by  Kimberger ; 
and  the  contrast  is  then  produced  by  means  of 
varied  Counterpoint. 

Ctf2_,  1^  ^^  b^  h^  .-g 
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Many  very  fine  Subjects — perhaps,  the  finest 
of  all — combine  both  qualities ;  affording  suffi- 
cient variety  of  figure  when  they  appear  in  com- 
plete form ;  and,  when  separated  into  fragments, 
serving  all  necessary  purposes,  for  Episodes^ 
Stretti,  etc.,  as  in  the  following  examples— 


-l^v,  J.. -fa 


Frkscobaldt. 


* Preierve  him  for  the  glory  of  Thy  name.'    Uahvel, 


^,1,  >r^"|^;fqg^£ft&!^i?:^ 


From  the  Sonat*  In  A.        Padrk  Martihi. 
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MSNDBLSSOHN     (Op.  3^,  NO.  4). 
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Sometimes,  the  introduction  of  a  Sequence,  or 

the  figure  called  Ros.vlia,  affords  opportunitiefl 

for  very  effective  treatment. 

Ebsruw. 


Sebastian  Bach  constantly  made  use  of  this 
device  in  his  Pedal  Fugues,  the  Subjects  of 
which  are  among  the  longest  on  record.  There 
are  few  Subjects  in  which  this  peculiarity  is 
carried  to  greater  excess  than  in  that  of  his 
Pedal-Fugue  in  £  Major. 


Very  different  from  these  are  the  Subjects 
designed  by  learned  Contrapuntists  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  complicated  devices.  These  are 
short,  massive,  characterised  by  extremely  con- 
cordant Intervals,  and  built  upon  a  very  simple 
rhythmic  foundation.  Two  fine  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  Bach's  *  Art  of  Fugue  *;  and  the  '£t 
vitam*  of  Cherubini'g  *  Credo '  in  G  for  8  voices. 

J.  S.  Bach. 
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Next  in  importance  to  the  Subject  is  the 
Answer;  which,  indeed,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  Subject  itself,  presented  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  We  have  already  said 
that  the  Tonal  Answer  must  accommodate  itself, 
not  to  the  Intervals  of  the  Subject,  but,  to  the 
organic  constitution  of  the  Scale.  The  essence  of 
this  accommodation  consists  in  answering  the  Tonic 
by  the  Dominant,  and  the  Dominant  by  the  Tonic: 
not  in  every  unimportant  member  of  the  Subject — 
for  this  would  neither  be  possible  nor  desirable 
— ^but  in  its  more  prominent  divisions.  The  first 
thing  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  place  at  which 
the  change  from  Real  to  Tonal  Imitation  must 
be  introduced.  For  this  process  there  are  cer- 
tain laws.    The  most  important  are^ 

(i)  When  the  Tonic  appears  in  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Subject,  it  must  be  answered  by 
the  Dominant ;  all  prominent  exhibitions  of  the 
Dominant  being  answered  in  like  manner  by  the 
Tonic.  The  most  prominent  positions  possible 
are  those  in  which  the  Tonic  passQ^  directly  to  the 
Dominant,  or  the  Dominant  to  the  Tonic,  without 
the  interpolation  of  any  other  note  between  the 
two  -;  and,  in  these  cases,  the  rule  is  absolute. 


Sobjeot    Aniwer.       Sut^ect. 


(2)  When  the  Tonic  and  Dominant  appear  in 
less  prominent  positions,  the  extent  to  which 
Rule  I  can  be  observed  must  be  decided  by  the 
Composer*8  musical  instinct.  Beginners,  who 
have  not  yet  acquired  this  faculty,  must  carefully 
observe  the  places  in  which  the  Tonic  and  Do- 
minant occur ;  and.  in  approaching  or  quitting 
those  not^  must  treat  them  as  fixed  points  to 
which  it  is  indispensable  that  the  general  contour 
of  the  paaaage  ^ould  accommodate  itaelC 


(a)  Dominant,  answered  bf  Tonlo.  at  (e). 

(6)  Dominant,  aniwered  hj  Sapertonle.  at  (4). 

(3)  The  observance  of  Bules  i  and  2  will 
ensure  compliance  with  the  next,  which  onlains 
that  all  passages  formed  on  a  Tonic  Harmony,  in 
the  Subject,  shall  be  formed  upon  a  Dominant 
Harmony  in  the  Answer,  and  vice  vend. 

Subject.  Answer. 
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Tonic  Dominant     Dominant       Tonic  "^ 

Ilarmonj.        Hannony.     Hannony.    Harmony. 

(4)  The  Third.  Fourth,  and  Sixth  of  the  Scale 
should  be  answered  by  the  Third,  Fourth,  and 
Sixth  of  the  Dominant,  respectively. 

Subject 
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Answer. 
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(a)  Sixth  of  Tonle.   (()  Thicd  of  Tonic,   (a)  Foorth  ofTonla 
(d)  Sixth  of  Dominant    (e)  Third  of  Dominant. 
(/)  Fourth  of  Dominant. 

(5)  The  Interval  of  the  Diminished  Seventh^ 
whether  ascending  or  descending,  should  be  an- 
swered by  a  Diminished  Seventh. 


Subject. 


Answer. 
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Answer. 
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(6)  As  a  general  rule,  all  Sevenths  should  be 
answered  by  Sevenths ;  but  a  Minor  Seventh, 
ascending  from  the  Dominant,  is  frequently  an- 
swered by  an  ascending  Octave ;  in  which  case, 
its  subsequent  descent  will  ensure  conformity  with 
Kule  4,  by  making  the  Third  of  the  Dominant 
answer  the  Third  of  the  Tonic. 
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Answer. 
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(7)  The  mofit  difficult  note  of  the  Scale  to 
answer  is  the  Supertonic.  It  is  frequently  ne- 
cessary to  reply  to  this  by  the-  Dominant ;  and 
when  the  Tonic  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  Supertonic,  in  the  Subject,  it  is  often  ex- 
pedient to  reiterate,  in  the  Answer,  a  note, 
which,  in  the  original  idea,  was  represented  by 
two  distinct  Intervals  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
answer,  by  two  different  Intervals,  a  note  which, 
in  the  Subject,  was  struck  twice.  The  best  safe- 
guard is  c^^reful  attention  to  Rule  3,  n^lect  of 
which  will  always  throw  the  whole  Fugue  out 
of  gear. 


Subject. 


Aiuwer. 


•J      (•)      (6)  (e)     id)  ^^^-«*- 


(«■)     (d) 


(a)  Tonic,  vinrered  by  Domlaant.  At  (e). 

(b)  Sttpertonte.  answered  bj  Dominant,  at  (d). 

Simple  as  are  the  foregoing  Rules,  great  judg- 
ment is  necessary  in  applying  them.  Of  aU  the 
qualities  needed  in  a  good  Tonal  Subject,  that  of 
suggesting  a  natural  and  logical  Tonal  Answer 
is  the  most  indispensable.  But  some  Subjects 
are  so  difficult  to  manage  that  nothing  but  the 
insight  of  genius  can  make  the  connection  between 
the  two  sufficiently  obvious  to  ensure  its  recogni- 
tion. The  Answer  is  nothing  more  than  the  pure 
Subject,  presented  under  another  aspect:  and, 
unless  its  effect  shall  exactly  correspond  with 
that  produced  by  the  Suhject  itself,  it  is  a  bad 
answer,  and  the  Fugue  in  which  it  appears  a 
barl  Fugue.  A  painter  may  introduce  into  his 
picture  two  horses,  one  crossing  the  foreground, 
exactly  in  front  of  the  spectator,  and  the  other 
in  such  a  position  that  its  figure  can  only  be 
truly  represented  by  much  foreshortening.  An 
ignorant  observer  might  believe  that  the  pro- 
portions of  the  two  animals  were  entirely 
different ;  but  they  are  not.  True,  their  actual 
m^tfurements  differ;  yet,  if  they  be  correctly 
drawn,  we  shall  recognise  them  as  a  well- 
matched  pair.  The  Subject  and  its  Answer 
offer  a  parallel  case.  Their  measurement  (by 
Intervals)  is  different,  because  they  are  placed 
in  a  different  aspect;  yet,  they  must  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  produce  an  exactly  similar  effect. 
We  have  shown  the  principle  upon  which  the 
arrangement  is  based  to  be  simply  that  of  an- 
swering the  Tonic  by  the  Dominant,  and  the 
Dominant  by  the  Tonic,  whenever  these  two 
notes  follow  each  other  in  direct  succession; 
with  the  farther  proviso,  that  all  passages  of 
Melody  formed  upon  the  Tonic  Harmony  shall 
be  represented  by  passages  formed  upon  the 
Dominant  Harmony,  and  vice  verad.  SbUl,  great 
difficulties  arise,  when  the  two  characteristic 
notes  do  not  succeed  each  other  directly,  or, 
when  the  Harmonies  are  not  indicated  with 
inevitable  clearness.  The  Subject  of  Handel's 
Chorus,  *  Tremble,  guilt,*  shows  how  the  whole 
swing  of  the  Answer  sometimes  depends  on  the 


change  of  a  single  note.  In  this  case,  a  per- 
fectly natural  reply  is  produced,  by  making  the 
Answer  proceed  to  its  second  note  by  the  ascent 
of  a  Minor  Third,  instead  of  a  Minor  Second, 
as  in  the  Subject — i.e.  by  observing  Rule  4,  with 
regard  to  the  Sixth  of  the  Tonic. 
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The  Great  Masters  frequently  answered  their 
Subjects  in  Contrary  Motion,  giving  rise  to 
an  apparently  new  Theme,  described  as  the  In- 
verted Subject  (Inversio ;  Rivoltaf  Bivohimento; 
Urnkehrung).  This  device  is  usually  employed 
to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  Composition,  after 
the  Subject  has  been  discussed  in  its  original 
form :  but  some  Masters  bring  in  the  Inverted 
Answer  at  once.  This  was  a  favourite  device 
with  Handel,  whose  Inverted  Answers  are  so 
natural,  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  fur  regular  ones. 
The  following  example  is  from  Cherubini's 
*  Credo*  already  mentioned. 
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Another  method  of  answering  is  by  Diminu* 
tion,  in  which  each  note  in  the  Answer  is  made 
half  the  length  of  that  in  the  Subject.  This, 
when  cleverly  done,  produces  the  effect  of  a  new 
Subject,  and  adds  immensely  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Fugue;  as  in  Bach's  Fugue  in  E,  No.  33  of 
the  XL VIII,  bars  26-30 ;  in  the  Fugue  in  C% 
minor,  No.  37  of  the  same  set ;  and,  most  espe- 
cially, in  HandeVs  Chorus,  *  Let  all  the  Angels.* 
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Answer,  by  >  diminution. 

Allied  to  this,  though  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, is  a  highly  effective  form  of  treatment  by 
Augmentation,  in  which  each  note  in  the  An- 
swer is  twice  the  length  of  that  in  the  Subject, 
or  in  Double  Augmentation,  four  times  its  length. 
The  object  of  tins  is,  to  give  weight  to  massive 
passages,  in  which  the  lengthened  notes  produce 
the  eflBect  qf  a  Canto  femio.    See  Bach's  Fugue 

I  The '  Answer  'here  might  with  equal  firoprlety  be  considered  u  tha 
*  Subject ' ;  In  which  case  the  answer  would  be  bf  Augmentation. 
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in  D|  minor,  no.  8,  in  the  XLVIII,  and  many 
other  celebrated  instances. 
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Subject. 


Chrritbini.  *  Et  vitam.* 
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By  these  and  similar  expedients,  the  one  Sub- 
ject is  made  to  produce  the  effect  of  several  new 
ones;  though  the  new  Jlfoftvo  is  simply  a  modified 
form  of  the  original. 

But  a  good  Subject  must  not  only  suggest  a 
good  Answer :  it  must  also  suggest  one  or  more 
subsidiary  Themes  so  constructed  tfs  to  move 
against  it,  in  Double  Counterpoint,  as  often  as  it 
may  appear.^  These  secondary  Themes  are  called 
Counter -Subjects  {CotUra-Huljectum ;  Contra- 
Tema;  Contra'iubjekt;Contre'8ujet),  The  Counter- 
Subject  or  Counter-Subjects,  however  numerous 
they  may  be,  must  not  only  move  in  Double 
Counterpoint  with  the  Subject,  but  all  must  be 
capable  of  moving  together,  in  Triple,  Quadruple, 
or  Quintuple  Counterpoint,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Moreover,  after  the  Subject  has  once  been  proposed, 
it  must  nevermore  be  heard,  except  in  company 
with  at  least  one  of  its  Counter-Subjects.  The 
Counter-Subjects  usually  appear,  one  by  one,  as 
the  Fugue  develops ;  as  in  Bach*s  Fugue  in  C% 
Minor — No.  4  of  the  XLVIII,  Less  frequently, 
one,  two,  or  even  three  Counter-Subjects  appear 
with  the  Subject,  when  first  proposed,  the  Com- 
position leading  off,  in  two,  three,  or  four  Parts, 
at  once.  It  was  an  old  custom,  in  these  cases, 
to  describe  the  Fugue  as  written  upon  two, 
three,  or  four  Subjects,  These  names  have 
sometimes  been  erroneously  applied  even  to 
Fugues  in  which  the  Counter-Subjects  do  not 
appear  until  the  middle  of  the  Composition, 
or  even  later.  For  instance,  in  Wesley  and 
Horns  edition  of  Bach's  XLVIII,  the  Fugue 
in  C|  minor  is  called  a  *  Fugue  on  3  Subjecu,' 
although  the  real  Subject  starts  quite  alone, 
the  entrance  of  the  first  Counter-Subject  taking 
place  at  bar  35,  and  that  of  the  second  at  bar 
'49.  Cherubini  very  justly  condemns  this  no- 
menclature, even  when  the  Subject  and  Counter- 
Subjects  begin  together.  'A  Fugue,'  he  says, 
'neither  can  nor  ought  to  have  more  than  one 
principal  Subject  for  its  exposition.  All  that 
accompanies  this  Subject  is  but  accessory,  and 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  beiur  any  other 
name  than  that  of  Counter-Subject.  A  Fugue 
which  is  called  a  Fugue  on  two  Subjects,  ought 
to  be  called  a  Fugue  on  one  Subject,  with  one 
Counter-Subject,*  etc.  etc.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  nomenclature  thus  recommended  should 
be  adopted :  but  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
terms  Single  and  Double  Fugue,  as  applied 
respectively  to  Fugues  in  which  the  principal 
Counter-Subject  appears  after  or  simultaneously 
with  the  Subject;  for,  when  the  two  Motivi 
begin  together,  the  term  'Double*  is  surely 
not  out  of  place.  When  two  Counter-Subjects 
t  See  Coukteb-Sdbjkct.  vol.  1.  p.  4CS. 
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begin  together  with  the  Subject,  the  Fugue  may 
fairly  be  called  Triple ;  when  three  begin  with  it» 
it  may  be  called  Quadruple  ;  the  number  of  pos- 
sible Counter-Subjects  being  only  limited  by  that 
of  the  Parts,  with,  of  course,  the  necessary  reserva- 
tion of  one  Part  for  the  Subject.  A  Septuple 
Fugue,  therefore,  is  a  Fugue  in  seven  Parts, 
written  upon  a  Subject,  and  six  Counter-Subjects, 
all  beginning  together. 

The  Old  Masters  never  introduced  a  Counter- 
Subject  into  their  Real  Fugles.  Each  Part,  after 
it  had  replied  to  the  Subject,  was  free  to  move 
wherever  it  pleased,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Subject  in  another  Part.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
in  the  modem  Tonal  Fugue.  Wherever  the 
Subject  appears,  one  Part,  at  least,  must  accom- 
pany it  with  a  Counter-Subject ;  and  those  Parte 
only  which  have  already  performed  this  duty 
become  free  ~ that  is  to  say,  are  permitted,  for 
the  moment,  to  fill  up  the  Harmony  by  unfettered 
Counterpoint. 

When  the  Subject  and  Counter-Subject  start 
together,  the  Theme  is  called  a  Double -Subject ; 
as  in  the  last  Chorus  of  Handel's  'Triumph  of 
Time  and  Truth,*  based  on  the  Subject  of  an 
Organ  Concerto  of  which  it  originally^  formed  the 
concluding  Movement;  in  the  '  Cbriste*  of  Mo- 
zart's Requiem ;  and  in  the  following  fix)mHaydn*a 
'  Creation.' 
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It  is  very  important  that  the  Subject  and 
Counter-Subject  should  move  in  different  figures. 
A  Subject  in  long-sustained  notes  will  frequently 
stand  out  in  quite  a  new  aspect,  when  contrasted 
with  a  Counter-Subject  in  Quavers  or  Semi- 
quavers. In  Choral  Fugues  the  character  of 
the  Counter-Subject  is  usually  suggested  by  a 
change  in  the  feeling  of  the  words.  For  instance, 
the  words  of  the  Chorus,  *Let  old  Timotheus,' 
in  'Alexander's  Feast,'  consist  of  four  lines  of 
Poetry  each  sung  to  a  separate  Motive. 

In  order  that  the  Subject  may  be  more  naturally 
connected  with  its  first  Counter-Subject,  it  i» 
common  to  join  the  two  by  a  Codetta  (Fr. 
Queue;  Germ.  Nacheatz),  which  facilitates  the 
entrance  of  the  Answer,  by  carrying  the  leading 
Part  to  a  note  in  harmonious  continuity  with  it. 
The  following  Codetta  is  from  the  celebrated  Fugue 
called  '  The  Cat's  Fugue,'  by  D.  Scarlatti. 

Subject. 
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Codetta.       Counter.  Subject. 


3  See  the  original  Ha.  lu  tbe  British  Uuxeum,  George  III.  VSB* 
810 1274.  d.] 
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The  altematigii  of  the  Subject  with  the  An- 
6wer — called  its  Kepercuasion  (Lat.  Eepercussio ; 
Ital.  Hepercussione  ;  Germ.  WUdenchlag) — is 
governed  by  necessary,  though  somewhat  elastic 
laws.  Albrechtsberger  gives  twenty^four  different 
schemes  for  a  Fugue  in  four  Parts  only,  showing 
the  various  order  in  which  the  Voices  may  con- 
sistently enter,  one  after  the  other.  The  great 
desideratum  is,  that  the  Answer  should  follow  the 
Subject,  directly ;  and  be  followed,  in  its  turn, 
by  an  immediate  repetition  of  the  Subject,  in 
some  other  Part:  the  process  being  continued, 
until  all  the  Parts  have  entered,  in  turn,  with 
Subject  and  Counter-Subject,  alternately,  and 
thus  become  entitled  to  continue,  for  a  time, 
as  Free  Parts.  But  the  regularity  of  this  altera 
nation  is  not  always  possible,  in  Choral  Fugues, 
the  management  of  which  must  necessarily  con- 
form to  the  compass  of  the  Voices  employed. 
For  instance,  in  Brahms's  'Deutsche  Requiem,* 
there  are  two  Subjects,  each  embracing  a  range 
of  no  less  than  eleven  notes — a  fatal  hindrance 
to  orthodox  fugal  management. 

When  the  Subject  has  been  thus  clearly  set 
forth,  so  as  to  form  what  is  called  the  Exposition 
of  the  Fugue,  the  order  of  its  Repercussion  may 
be  reversed ;  the  Answer  being  assigned  to  the 
Parts  which  began  with  the  Subject,  and  tice 
vend :  after  which  the  Fugue  may  modulate  at 
pleasure.  But,  in  common  language,  the  term 
Subject  is  always  applied,  whether  accurately  or 
not,  to  the  transposed  Theme,  even  though  it 
may  appear  in  the  aspect  proper  to  the  Answer. 

As  the  Fugue  proceeds,  the  alternation  of 
Subject  and  Answer  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  Episodes  (Ital.  Andamenti',  Fr.  DiveHisst' 
menU),  founded  on  fragments  of  the  Subject,  or 
its  Counter-Subjects,  broken  up,  in  the  manner 
explained  on  page  1 35  ;  on  fragments  of  contra- 
puntal passages,  already  presented,  or  on  passages 
naturally  suggested  by  these.  Great  freedom  is 
permitted  in  these  accessory  sections  of  the  Fugue, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  almost  all  the 
Parts  may  be  considered  as  Free,  to  a  certain 
extent.  Nevertheless,  the  great  Fuguists  are 
always  most  careful  to  introduce  no  irrelevant 
idea  into  their  Compositions  ;  and  every  idea  not 
naturally  suggested  by  the  Subject,  or  by  the  con- 
trapuntal matter  with  which  it  is  treated,  must 
necessarily  be  irrelevant.  It  is  indeed  neither 
possible  nor  desirable,  that  every  Part  should  be 
continuously  occupied  by  the  Subject.  When  it 
has  proposed  this,  or  the  Answer,  or  one  of  the 
Counter-Subjects  deduced  from  them,  it  may 
proceed  in  Single  or  Double  Counterpoint  with 
some  other  ParL  But,  after  a  long  rest,  it 
must  always  reenter  with  the  Subject,  or  a 
Counter-Subject;  or,  at  least,  with  a  contra- 
puntal frngment  with  which  one  or  the  other  of 
them  has  been  previously  accompanied,  and  which 


may,  therefore,  be  fairly  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Subject,  in  the  first  instance.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  even  the  Episodes  introduced  inta 
a  really  good  Fugue  form  consistent  elements  of 
the  argument  it  eets  forth.  In  no  Fugue  of  the 
highest  order  is  a  Part  ever  permitted  to  enter, 
without  having  something  important  to  say. 

After  the  Exposition  has  been  fidly  carried 
out,  either  with  or  without  the  introduction  of 
Episodes,  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Fugue 
depends  more  on  the  imagination  of  the  Com- 
poser than  on  any  very  stringent  rule  of  construc- 
tion ;  though  the  great  Fuguists  have  always 
arranged  their  plans  in  accordance  with  certain 
well-recognised  devices,  which  are  universally 
regarded  as  common  property,  even  when  trace- 
able to  known  Masters.  And  here  it  is  that 
the  ingenious  Devices  (Fr.  Artijices ;  Germ.  Kun- 
ttdeien)  described  at  page  x  35  as  accessory  ele- 
ments of  the  Fugue,  are  first  seriously  called 
into  play.  The  Composer  may  modulate  at 
will,  though  only  to  the  Attendant  Keys  of  the- 
Scale  in  which  his  Subject  stands.  He  may 
present  his  Subject,  or  Counter-Subject,  upside- 
down — 1. 1,  inverted  by  Contrary  Motion  ;  or 
backwards,  in  '  Imitatio  cancrizans  * ;  or,  '  Per 
recte  et  retro  * — half  running  one  way,  and  half 
the  other ;  or,  by  single  or  double  Augmentation, 
in  notes  twice,  or  four  times,  as  long  as  those  in 
the  original ;  or  by  Diminution,  in  notes  half  the- 
length.  Or,  he  may  introduce  a  new  Counter- 
Subject,  or  even  a  Canto  fermo.  In  short,  h& 
may  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  any  way  most  con- 
genial to  his  taste,  provided  only  that  he  never 
forgets  his  Subject.  The  only  tiling  to  be  de> 
sired  is.  that  the  Artifices  should  be  well  chosen : 
not  only  suggested  by  the  Subject,  but  in  close 
accordance  with  its  character  and  meaning.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  introduce  too  many  De- 
vices ;  and  the  Fugue  then  becomes  a  mere 
dry  exhibition  of  learning  and  ingenuity.  But 
the  Great  Masters  never  fall  into  this  error. 
Being  themselves  intensely  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  work,  they  never  fail  to  interest  th& 
listener.  Among  the  most  elaborate  Fugues  on 
record  are  those  in  Sebastian  Bach's  'Art  of 
Fugue,*  in  which  the  Subject  given  on  page  136 
is  treated  with  truly  marvellous  ingenuity  and 
erudition.  Yet,  even  these  are  in  some  respects 
surpassed  by  the  '  £t  vitam  venturi,'  which  forms 
the  conclusion  of  Cherubini's  Credo,  Alia  Cap* 
pcUa,  for  eight  Voices,  in  Double  Choir,  witb 
a  Thorough-Bass.  The  Subject  (quoted  on  page- 
136)  is  developed  by  the  aid  of  five  distinct 
Counter-Subjects,  three  of  which  enter  simul- 
taneously with  the  Subject  itself;  the  First  after 
a  Minim-rest;  the  Second  after  three  Minims; 
the  Third  after  two  bars :  the  Subject  itself  oc- 
cupying three  bars  and  one  note  of  Alia  Breve 
Time.  It  may  therefore  justly  be  called  a  Quad- 
ruple Fugue.  The  tworemainingCounter^Subjects 
enter  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  bars,  respectively; 
and,  because  the  first  proposal  of  the  Subject 
comes  to  an  end  before  their  appearance,  Cheru* 
bini,  though  giving  them  the  title  of  Counter- 
Subjects,  does  not  number  them,  as  he  did  the 
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first  three,  but  calls  one  Vautre,  and  the  other  U 
nouteau  contre-sujet.  The  Artifices  begin  at  the 
fourth  bar,  with  an  Imitation  of  the  Third 
Counter-Subject  in  the  Unison,  and  continue 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  Fugue,  which  em- 
bodies 243  bars  of  the  finest  contrapuntal  writing 
to  be  found  \vithin  the  entire  range  of  modern 
Music. 

When  the  capabilities  of  the  Subject  have 
been  demonstrated,  and  its  various  Counter-Sub* 
jects  discussed,  it  is  time  to  bind  the  various 
members  of  the  Fugue  more  closely  together,  in 
the  form  of  a  Stretto^  (Lat.  Bestrictio;   Ital. 
Stretto,  JUatretto ;  Germ.  EngfUhrung ;  Fr.  Rap- 
proehaneiU),  or  passage  in  which  the  Subject, 
Answer,  and  Counter-Subjects,  are  woven  to- 
gether, as  closely  as  possible,  so  as  to  bind  the 
whole  into  a  knot.    Aptitude  for  the  formation 
of  an  artful  Stretto  is  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able qualities  in  a  good  Fugal  Subject.    Some 
Subjects  will  weave  together,  with  marvellous 
ductility,  at  several  different  distances.    Others 
can  with  difficulty  be  tortured  into  any  kind  of 
Stretto  at  all.    Sebastian  Bach's  power  of  inter- 
twining his  Subject  and.Counter-Subjects  seems 
little  short  of  miraculous.    The  first  Fugue  of 
the  XL VIII,  in  C  major,  contains  seven  distinct 
Stretti,  all  differently  treated,  and  all  remark- 
able for  the  closeness  of  their  involutions.    Yet, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Subject  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  it  capable  of  any  very  extra- 
ordinary treatment.     The  secret  lies  rather  in- 
Bach's  power  over  it.  He  just  chose  a  few  simple 
Intervals,  which  would  work  well  together ;  and, 
this  done,  his  Subject  became  his  slave.   Almost 
all  other  Fugues  contain  a  certain  number  of 
Episodes ;  but  here  there  is  no  Episode  at  all : 
not  one  single  bar  in  which  the  Subject,  or  some 
portion  of  it,  does  not  appear.    Yet,  one  never 
tires  of  it,  for  a  moment;  though,  as  the  Answer 
is  in  Eeal  Fugue,  it  presents  no  change  at  all, 
except  that  of  Key,  at  any  of  its  numerous  re- 
currences.   Some  wonderfully  dose  Stretti  will 
also  be  found  in  Bach's  'Art  of  Fugue';  in 
Handel's  'Amen  Chorus';   in  Cherubini's  'Et 
vitam,'  already  described ;  in  the  '  Et  vitam '  of 
Sarti's  *  Credo,'  for  eight  Voices,  in  D ;  and  in 
many  other  great  Choral  Fugues  by  Mast-ers  of 
the  1 8th  century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  19th, 
including  Mendelssohn  and  Spohr.     Some  of 
these  Stretti  are  found  on  a  Dominant,  and 
some  on  a  Tonic  PedaL     In  all,  the  Subject  is 
made  the  principal  feature  in  the  contrapuntal 
labyrinth.     The  following  example,  from  the 
' Gloria'  of Purcell's English  'Jubilate,'  composed 
for  S.  Cecilia's  Day,  1694,  is  exceptionally  in- 
teresting.    In  the  .first  place,  it  introduces  a 
new  Subject — a  not  uncommon    custom  with 
the  earlier  Fuguists,  when  new  words  were  to 
be  treated — and,  without  pausing  to  develop 
Its  powers  by  the  usual  process  of  Kepercus- 
sion,  presents  it  in  Stretto  at  once.     Secondly, 
it  gives  the  Answer,  by  Inversion,  with  such 
easy  grace,  that  one  foists  all  about  its  inge- 
nuity, though  it  really  blends  the  learning  of 
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Polyphony  with  the  symmetry  of  modem  Form 
in  a  way  which  ought  to  make  us  very  proud  of 
our  great  Master,  and  the  School  of  which  he 
was  BO  bright  an  ornament.  For,  when  Purcell's 
'Te  Deum'  and  'Jubilate'  were  written,  Se- 
bastian Bach  was  just  nine  years  old. 
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With  the  Stretto  or  Organ-Point  the  Fugue 
is  generally  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and,  in  many 
examples,  by  means  of  a  Plagal  Caidenoe. 

Having  now  traced  the  course  of  a  fully  de- 
veloped modem  Tonal  Fugue,  from  its  Exposi- 
tion to  its  final  Chord,  it  remains  only  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  some  well-reoognised  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  form. 

We  have  said  that  the  modem  Fugue  sprang 
into  existence  through  the  recognition  of  its 
Tonal  Answer,  as  an  inevitable  necessity.  Yet 
there  are  Subjects — and  very  good  ones  too— 
which,  admitting  of  no  natural  Tonal  Answer 
at  all,  must  necessarily  be  treated  in  Real  Fugue: 
not  the  old  Keal  Fugue,  formed  upon  a  few  slow 
notes  treated  in  dose  Lnitation  ;  but,  a  form  of 
Composition  corresponding  with  the  modem  Tonal 
Fugue  in  every  respect  except  its  Tonality.  Such 
a  case  is  Mendelssohn's  Fugue  in  £  minor  (op.  35, 
no.  I),  in  which  the  Answer  is  the  Subject  ex- 
actly a  fifth  higher. 


Subject.        ^ 


Answer. 


f^^w^'i^^^^m^ 


Again,  a  Fugue  is  sometimes  written  upon,  or 
combined  with,  a  Canto  fermo ;  and  the  resulting 
conditions  very  nearly  resemble  those  prevailing 
on  board  a  Flag-Ship  in  the  British  Navy ;  the 
fimctions  of  the  Subject  being  typified  by  those 
of  the  Captain,  who  commands  the  ship,  and  the 
privil^res  of  the  Canto  fermo,  by  those  of  the 
Admiral,  who  commands  the  Captain.  Some- 
times the  Subject  is  made  to  resemble  the 
Canto  fermo  very  closely  only  in  notes  of  shorter 
duration ;  sometimes  it  is  so  constructed  as  to 
move  in  Double  Counterpoint  against  it.  In 
neither  case  is  it  always  easy  to  determine  which 
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li  the  real  Subject ;  bnt  attention  to  the  Expo- 
ntion  will  generally  decide  the  point.  Should 
the  Canto  fermo  pasa  through  a  reguhur  Expo- 
Bition,  in  the  alternate  aapects  of  Dux  and 
Comes,  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  true 
Subject,  and  the  ostensible  Subject  must  be  ao* 
cepted  as  the  principal  Counter-Subject.  Should 
any  other  Theme  than  the  Canto  fermo  pass 
through  a  more  or  less  regular  Exposition,  that 
Theme  is  the  true  Subject,  and  the  Canto  fermo 
merely  an  adjunct.  Examples  of  the  first  method 
are  comparatiyely  rare  in  Music  later  than  the 
17th  century.  Instances  of  the  second  will  be 
found  in  Handers  'Utrecht  Te  Deum  and  Ju- 
bilate,' '  Hallelujah  Chorus,'  *  The  horse  and  his 
rider/  Funeral,  and  Foundling  Anthems;  and 
in  J.  S.  Bach's  '  Choral  Vorspiele.' 

Other  exceptional  forms  are  found  in  the '  Fugue 
of  Imitation,  in  which  the  Answer  is  neither  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  Subject,  nor  nec^sarily 
confined  to  Imitation  in  any  particular  Interval ; 
the  FughettSy  or  Little  Fugue,  which  terminates 
at  the  dose  ci  the  Exposition ;  and  the  Fugato, 
or  Pemo  Fugato,  which  is  not  really  a  Fugue, 
but  only  a  piece  written  in  the  style  of  one. 
But  these  forms  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  need  a  detaOed  description.  [W.S.B.] 

TONALITY  is  the  element  of  key,  which  in 
modem  music  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
Upon  the  clearness  of  its  definition  the  existence 
of  instrumental  music  in  harmonic  forms  of  the 
Sonata  order  depends.    It  is  defined  by  the  con- 
sistent maintenance  for  appreciable  periods  of 
harmonies,  or  passages  of  melody,  which  are 
characteristic  of  individual  keys.     Unless  the 
tonality  is  made  intelligible,  a  work  which  has 
no  words  becomes  obscure.    Thus  in  the  binary 
or  duplex  form  of  movement  the  earlier  portion 
must  have  the  tonality  of  the  principal  key  well 
defined ;  in  the  portion  which  follows  and  sup- 
plies the  contrast  of  a  new  and  complementary 
key,  the  tonality  of  that  key,  whether  dominant  or 
mediant  or  other  relative,  must  be  equally  clear. 
In  the  development  portion  of  the  movement 
various  keys  succeed  each   other  more  freely, 
but  it  is  still  important  that  each  change  shall 
be  tonally  comprehensible,  and  that  chords  be- 
longing to  distinct  keys  shall  not  be  so  recklessly 
mixed  up  together  as  to  be  undecipherable  by 
any  process  of  analysis — while  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  movement  the  principal  key  again 
requires  to  be  clearly  insisted  on,  especially  at 
the  conduaion,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
clearest  and  most  unmistakeable  impression  of 
the  tonality ;  and  this  is  commonly  done  at  most 
important  points  by  the  use  of  the  simplest  and 
clearest  successions  of  harmony.    Chonis  which 
are  derived  firom  such  roots  as  dominant,  sub- 
dominant,  and  tonic,  define  the  tonality  most 
obviously  and  certainly;    and  popular  dance- 
tunes,  of  all  times,  have  been  generally  based 
upon  suooessions  of  such  harmonies.     In  works 
wmch  are  developed  upon  a  larger  scale  a  much 
greater  variety  of  chords  is  used,  and  even  chords 
belonging  to  doeely  related  keys  are  commonly 
interlaced  without  producing  obscurity,  or  weak- 


ening the  structural  outlines  of  the  work ;  but 
if  chords  are  closely  mixed  up  together  without 
system,  whose  roots  are  only  referable  to  keys 
which  are  remote  firom  one  another,  the  result  is 
to  make  the  abstract  form  of  the  passage  unin- 
telligible. In  dramatic  music,  or  eudh  music 
as  depends  for  its  coherence  upon  words,  the 
laws  which  apply  to  pure  instrumental  musio 
are  firequently  violated  without  ill  effects,  inas- 
much as  the  form  of  art  then  depends  upon 
different  conditions,  and  the  text  may  often 
successfully  supply  the  solution  for  a  passage 
which  in  pure  instrumental  music  would  be 
uninteUigible.  [C.H.H.P.] 

TONE,  in  the  sense  of  Quality,  the  French 
timbre,  is  distinguished  as  harsh,  mild,  thin, 
full,  hollow,  round,  nasal,  metallic  or  woody; 
and  most  persons  agree  in  assigning  these  epithets 
to  varieties  of  tone  as  usually  heard.  No  valid 
reason  was  forthcoming  for  the  cause  of  these 
varieties  until  Helmholtz,  in  '"Die  Lehre  der 
Tonempfindungen,'  settled  its  physical  basis,  de- 
monstrating and  explaining  it  by  his  theory  of 
tone  sensations.  Since  the  publication  of  that 
great  work  the  why  and  wherefore  of  differences 
of  quality  may  be  learned  by  all  enquirers, 
without  any  preliminary  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics ;  and  as  there  are  admirable  translations 
of  Helmholtz's  great  work,  in  French  by  M. 
Gu^roult,  and  in  English  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis, 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  the 
subject  will  find  no  insurmountable  hindrance 
to  doing  so. 

If,  as  Helmholtz  points  out,  the  same  note  ia 
sounded  successively  on  a  pianoforte,  a  violin, 
clarinet,  oboe  or  trumpet,  or  by  the  human  voice, 
though  the  pitch  be  the  same  and  the  force  equal, 
the  musical  tone  of  each  is  different  and  may  be 
at  once  recognised  without  seeing  the  instrument 
or  singer.  These  varieties  of  quality  are  infi- 
nitely numerous,  and  we  can  easily  distinguish 
one  voice  from  another  in  singing  or  speaking 
even  by  memory,  at  distances  of  time  and  space  ; 
and  by  the  delicate  shades  of  quality  in  vowel 
tone  we  perceive  that  each  individual  is  furnished 
with  a  distinct  vocal  instrument.  This  infinite 
gradation  of  tone  is  due  to  the  fact  that  simple 
tones  are  very  rarely  heard,  but  that  in  nearly 
every  musical  sound,  though  accepted  by  the  ear 
as  one  note,  several  notes  are  really  heard  in 
combination,  and  it  is  the  different  relative 
numbers  and  intensities  of  the  notes  combined 
that  cause  the  sensation  of  different  quality.  In 
the  analysis  of  the  combination  the  lowest  tone 
is  called  the  'Prime'  or  'Fundamental,*  and 
the  higher  ones,  the  'Upper  Partials.'^  The 
running  off  into  upper  partial  tones  is  to  be 
attributed,  as  Mr.  Hermann  Smith  discovered, 
to  the  energy  with  which  the  sounding  medium, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  agitated.  The  i^lian 
Harp  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  influence  of 
varying  energy.  In  it  several  strings  are  tuned 
to  one  pitch,  but  they  are  not  equally  sub- 

1  We  abiUin  firom  rsfereaoa  to  the  mueb-detMited  oomblnatlon  or 
dlfEerentUl  toom  which  the  ear  cm  perceive  lower  in  pitch  thaa  the 
fa&dunentaL 
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mitted  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  in  conie- 
quence  we  hear  lower  or  higher  notes  in  com- 
binations of  concord  or  dissonance,  as  the  strings 
vibrate  in  longer  or  shorter  sections  due  to  the 
less  or  greater  power  of  the  wind,  and  its  point 
of  impact  on  the  string.^  The  pulsations  known 
as  Beats,  which  may  be  heard  by  touching  and 
holding  down  almost  any  key  of  a  pianoforte 
not  recently  tuned,  affect  the  ear  by  their  fre- 
quency. If  unapparent  or  nearly  so,  Helmholtz 
characterises  the  sound  as  *  continuous,'  if  per- 
ceptibly apparent  as  'discontinuous,*  and  while 
continuity  is  harmonious  and  gratifies  the  ear, 
discontinuity  is  discordant  and  more  or  less 
pains  the  ear  according  to  the  frequency  of  the 
disconnection .  Now  the  prime  and  upper  partials 
which  in  strings,  narrow  tubes,  reeds  and  the 
human  voice  form  n  musical  note,  proceed  in  a 
Mgular  succession,  the  Arithmetical  Progression 
of  I,  a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc.  This  succession  may  also 
be  expressed  in  ratios  which  show  by  fractions 
the  vibrating  divisions  of  the  string.  We  express 
the  same  succession  by  Unison^  Octave,  Twelfth, 
Double  Octave,  etc.  Up  to  8,  which  is  the 
Third  Octave  firom  the  Prime  or  Fundamental, 
the  successive  combination  of  these  increasing 
divisions  of  the  string  (or  of  the  air  column)  is 
suflSciently  continuous  or  free  from  prominent 
beats  to  satisfy  the  ear  as  harmonious,  but  that 
point  passed,  the  greater  frequency  of  beats 
caused  by  the  increasing  nearness  of  the  suc- 
cessive partials  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation 
which  is  extreme  when  a  string  vibrating  in  1 2 
sections  and  another  vibrating  in  13,  are  sound- 
ing together.  The  reader  must  take  for  granted 
that  for  simple  tones  the  particles  vibrate  like 
the  bob  of  a  pendulum.  For  compound  tones 
the  form  of  the  vibration  is  very  different.  The 
particular  form  in  anj  case  depends  upon  the 
number  and  intensity  of  the  partials  or  simple 
tones  of  which  it  is  compounded,  and  produces 
the  effect  called  quality  of  tone.  There  is 
another  circumstance  called  'phase,*  depending 
upon  the  points  of  their  vibrations  in  which 
two  partials  coincide,  when  compounded;  this 
alters  the  form  of  vibration  in  the  compound 
tone,  but  has  no  perceptible  effect  on  its 
quality. 

We  have  so  far  touched  upon  the  voice,  and 
those  instruments  of  strings,  reeds,  and  narrow 
pipes  which  may  have  a  regular  series  of  harmonic 
proper  tones ;  there  are  however  irregular  causes 
of  musical  or  partially  musical  sound  with  inhar- 
monic proper  tones,  not  following  an  arithmetical 
order  of  succession :  among  these  are  wide  pipes, 
stretched  membranes  (as  drums),  plates  (as 
^ongs),  elastic  rods  (as  timing-forks),  and  tiie 
various  metal  and  wooden  harmonicas.  The  use 
of  nearly  all  these  varieties  is  in  consequence 
much  restricted  in  our  modem  European  music. 
As  to  Hesonance,  any  elastic  body  fastened  so  as 
■to  be  permitted  to  vibrate  will  have  its  own 
proper  tones,  and  will  respond  sympathetically  to 

1  The  pecnilftr.  toaohlnff.  chartet«r  of  the  ^ollan  htrp  haimooy  ti 
determined  hj  the  frequent  presence  of  the  Harmonic  Seventh,  an 
Interral  rejected  <n  our  music  and  replaced  bj  shariwr  dlMonaat 
MTenttaa  of  an  entlnrty  different  tone  character. 
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the  influence  of  other  periodic  vibrations,  as  may 
be  commonly  observea  with  violins,  pianofortes, 
harps,  and  other  stringed  instruments,  where 
the  comparatively  faint  sonnd  of  the  strings  is 
materially  reinforced  by  the  responsive  sound- 
board. 

In  many  wind  instruments  the  phenomena  of 
Harmonics  become  of  the  first  importance.  In 
these  they  are  caused  by  increase  of  pressure  or 
force  of  blowing ;  and,  in  point  of  £Ehct,  as  each 
higher  note  is  gained  by  the  rejection  of  a  lower 
factor  of  sound,  the  quality  of  each  note  changes 
and  gains  in  brilliancy  as  it  ascends  in  pitch.  In 
stringed  instruments  it  is  sufiicient  to  touch  the 
vibrating  string  gently  with  the  finger,  to  damp 
all  those  simple  vibrations  which  have  segmental 
curves  or  loops  at  the  point  touched;  while  at 
the  apparent  resting-places  firom  vibration  which 
are  called  nodes,  the  simple  vibrations  meeting 
there  continue  to  sound  with  undiminished  loud- 
ness. The  q  uality  is  changed  fi*om  the  full  sound- 
ing note ;  the  vibrating  complex  being  simpler, 
sounds  sweeter  and  purer,  until  in  the  very 
highest  harmonics  the  difference  to  the  ear  be- 
tween string  and  wind  seems  almost  lost.  The 
greater  consistency  of  metal  assists  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  state  of  vibrating  motion  once  assumed, 
and  from  this  what  we  ^laracterise  as  metallic 
tone  is  the  comparatively  steady  lasting  of  the 
high  upper  partial  tones,  but  with  the  possible 
fault  of  becoming  tinkling.  In  the  less  elastic 
mass  of  wood,  the  upper  partials  rapidly  die 
away.  Unless  this  decrease  be  too  rapid  the  ear 
delights  in  the  greater  prominence  gained  for  the 
prime  and  its  nearer  upper  partials.  If  too  rapid 
we  characterise  the  tone  as  woody. 

In  the  Pianoforte  we  meet  with  the  readiest 
application  of  the  terms  '  metallic '  and  '  woody.' 
Modem  pianos,  where  the  framing  which  holds 
the  strings  and  bears  their  draught  is  of  iron, 
frequently  have  a  '  metallic '  tone  from  the  higher 
elasticity  of  the  framing,  which  being  metal  does 
not  allow  the  high  upper  partials  of  the  string 
to  die  away  so  soon  as  they  did  in  the  older 
pianos  of  iron  and  wood  or  of  wood  alone,  the 
inferior  elasticity  of  which  permitted  them  to 
become  extinct  sooner  and  the  string  to  pass 
more  quickly  into  longer  segments  of  vibration. 
The  extreme  influence  of  metal  may  be  to  nudn- 
tain  a  '  ringing  *  or  even  a '  tinkling '  tone ;  from 
the  wood  we  get  a  'dull'  or  'woody*  quality. 
There  are  however  other  conditions  to  be  pre- 
sently referred  to.  To  show  the  strength  of  the 
octave  hannonic  in  a  good  pianoforte  you  will 
rarely  find  the  tuner  adjust  the  pitch  note  G  (a) 
to  its  corresponding  tuning-fork.  He  prefers  the 
middle  G  (5)  an  octave  lower,  because  its  first  upper 
partial  (c)  beats,  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  more 


(6) 


(c) 


IFri^ 


distinctly  with  the  fork  than  the  fundamental  with 
whichit  is  in  unison.  The  scheme  of  strengthening 
the  octave  harmonic  by  an  additional  octave  string 
is  certainly  a  work  of  supererogation  1    But  one 
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vfiry  important  factor  in  pianoforte  tone  is  the 
faammer,  both  in  its  covering  and  in  its  striking 
phboe  agunst  the  string.  Helmholtz  shows  that 
a  soft  hammer  causes  softer  or  rounder  tone  be« 
cause  the  greater  continuity  of  contact  of  the 
aoft  materisl  damps  the  very  high  upper  partials, 
while  the  less  continuity  of  contact  of  a  hard- 
aur£ftced  hammer  allows  small  sections  of  the  string 
to  sound  on.  Strength  of  blow  causes  loudness  by 
increasing  the  amplitude  or  greater  vibrating  ex- 
canion  of  the  strmg,  while  it  also  expends  more 
energy  and  increases  the  number  of  upper  partials 
in  the  tone.  Weakness  of  blow  is,  of  course,  of 
reverse  influence.  The  striking-place,  or  point 
of  contact  of  hammer  and  string,  affects  the  tone 
variously.  Experience  teaches  that  it  should  be 
upon  a  nodal  point,  although  many  pi.inoforte 
makers  neglect  an  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
striking  line,  to  the  detriment  of  purity  of  tone. 
If  the  string  could  be  struck  exactly  at  the  half 
of  its  length  between  the  bridges,  a  kind  of 
clarinet  tone  o  .'great  beauty  would  be  obtained. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  stnking  very  near  the 
^nrestplank  bridge,  and  thus  favouring  the  very 
high  partials  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  ones, 
an  approximation  to  the  oboe  tone  would  be 
gaineid.  The  so-called  'Lute'  stop,  in  the 
harpsichord,  is  a  practical  illustration  of  this 
<^nge  of  quality.  The  best  fundamental  tone 
in  combination  with  the  best  sounding  partials 
4s  obtained  at  the  eighth  of  the  string ;  at  the 
ninth  the  tone  hardens  by  diminution  of  the 
power  of  the  prime,  which  is  proved  by  the  ham- 
mer requiring  more  'toning*  or  softening.  The 
high  upper  partials  continue  to  come  into  greater 
prominence  as  we  ascend  to  the  tenth  and  higher, 
for  which  reason,  to  get  brighter  trebles,  piano- 
forte makers  have  adopted  the  device  of  bringing 
the  striking-place  inwards  as  they  ascend,  with 
a  loss  of  equality  of  tone.  In  the  old  keyboard  in- 
stnunents  which  preceded  the  pianoforte,  and 
indeed  in  the  early  pianofortes,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  accuracy  of  striking-place.  In  Harpsi- 
chords and  spinets  the  strings  were  usually 
touched  somewhere  between  tiie  half  and  the 
tenth  of  the  length;  but  the  small  diameter 
of  the  strings  favoured  the  due  formation  of 
agreeable  upper  partials.^ 

The  framing  and  weight  of  stringing  have  much 
to  do  with  the  bars  attached  to  the  under  side  of 
the  belly  or  soundboard  of  a  pianoforte.  These 
bars  cross  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  Spruce 
Fir  of  which  the  belly  is  made,  and  promote  the 
elasticity  of  this  most  important  tone  reinforcer. 
Without  the  Resonance  table  the  strings  would 
<ffrer  scarcely  any  sound,  and  without  the 
•elasticity  gained  by  the  bars  their  high  upper 
partials  would  be  imperfectly  reflected,  or  im- 
mediately lost.  The  hard  wood  bridge  carries 
the  complete  pulsations  of  the  strings  to  the 
soundboard  by  alternating  greater  and  less  pres- 
sures.   On  the  whole  no  other  musical  instru- 

1  Tha  dfeet  of  tlM  ittiklnc  Is  due.  generally,  to  the  Intensltf  of 
motion  of  the  limple  ribratlons,  wad  the  correspoDding  IncresM 
or  dccrMM  of  the  partial*,  at  the  point  of  excitement  by  the  hammer, 
thos  aflSectiof  the  composition  of  the  musical  tone.  UelmhoUx  (Kills) 
P.V& 


ment  is  capable  of  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
tone  qualities  of  the  pianoforte,  as  various  as  the 
wonderfully  nervous  touch  of  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  of  the  player,  which  differs  in  every  in- 
dividual so  that  no  two  persons  produce  quite  the 
same  tone  from  the  pianoforte  unless  they  may 
be  said  to  agree  in  the  bad  tone  obtained  by  in- 
elastic thumping. 

We  can  compare,  although  remotely,  the 
violin  with  the  pianoforte  in  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  tone-production,  but  in  many 
respects  these  instruments  are  very  different. 
For  instance,  in  the  tone-production,  the  string 
clings  to  the  bow  until  it  is  suddenly  detached, 
when  it  rebounds  and  is  caught  by  the  bow  ai;ain« 
Thus  a  peculiar  vibrational  form  ensues,  in  which, 
according  to  Helmholtz,  the  prime  or  fundamental 
tone  is  stronger  than  in  the  pianoforte,  while  the 
first  upper  partials  are  comparatively  weak.  The 
sixUi  to  the  tenth  are  much  stronger,  which  gives 
the  bowed  instruments  their  cutting  character — 
the  'scolding  violins,*  as  old  Thomas  Mace 
called  them  when  they  were  beginning  to  super- 
sede the  viols  and  lutes.  Any  scratching  of  the 
bow  is  immediately  shown  by  sudden  jumps  or 
displacements  of  the  compound  figure  of  vibration. 
The  form  of  this  figure  is  however  tolerably  in- 
dependent of  the  place  of  bowing,  usually  at 
about  one-tenth  of  the  length  of  the  string.  The 
quality  becomes  somewhat  duller  as  we  approach 
the  fingerboard,  and  brighter  as  we  approach  the 
bridge,  at  least  for  forte  passages.  We  have  re- 
semblances to  the  pianoforte  in  the  pressure  of 
stopping  in  the  violin  by  the  finger,  in  the  piano- 
forte by  a  firm  wrestplank  bearing ;  by  this  power 
the  production  and  continuity  of  the  upper  par- 
tials is  assisted  and  maintained.  The  '  bass  bar' 
in  the  violin  answers  to  the  more  complex  barring 
of  the  piano,  by  screwing  the  belly  up  to  the 
required  pitch  of  elasticity  for  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  upper  partials.  Lastly,  the  bowing 
has  some  analogy  to  the  touch  of  the  pianoforte 
player;  in  that  quality  of  individuality  which 
extinguishes  or  subordinates  the  mechanical  in 
performance. 

Recent  researches  have  proved  that  the  orches- 
tral division  of  wood  and  brass  in  wind  instruments 
is  nominal,  or  nearly  nominal,  only.  The  material 
affects  the  tone  of  those  instruments  by  the 
rigidity  or  elasticity  which  it  offers  for  enclosing 
columns  of  air.  The  cause  of  the  difference 
of  the  quality  of  tone  is  the  shape  of  the  air 
column  as  it  approximates  to  a  cylindrical  or 
conical  form,  and  is  wide  or  narrow  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  proper  tones  ;  the  upper  partials  as 
determining  the  quality,  and  in  combinations  as 
harmonics.  The  production  of  the  tone — whether 
by  double  reed  (as  in  the  oboe),  by  single  reed 
(as  in  the  clarinet),  or  by  embouchure  (as  in  the 
flute);  the  hypothetical  air  reed  in  flue  organ 
pipes,  and  the  action  of  the  lips  as  vibrating 
membranes  in  the  cupped  mouthpieces  of  horns, 
trumpets,  trombones,  etc. — has  its  place  in  the 
determination  of  quality ;  so  much  so,  that  to  pre- 
serve the  colour  of  tone  in  the  orchestra,  clarinets 
and  oboes  have  not  been  improved,  as  the  flute 
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has  been,  lest  their  distinctive  qualities  of  tone 
should  be  destroyed.  Bat  orchestral  qualities, 
considered  as  a  whole,  do  slowly  change.  It 
would  not  now  bepossible  to  restore  the  orches- 
tral colouring  of  Handel  or  Bach. 

The  most  strident  reed-tone  is  heard  in  the 
harmonium.  In  that  variety  called  the  American 
organ,  the  force  of  the  high  upper  partials  en- 
gendered by  the  action  of  the  reed,  is  qualified 
by  altering  its  position  and  form.  It  is  impossible 
in  a  dictionary  article  to  carry  out  the  discussion 
of  various  qualities  of  tone,  even  as  £Eff  as  the 
subject  is  already  known ;  the  writer  can  only 
refer  the  inquirer  to  the  best  existing  sources  of 
our  knowledge  :  to  the  great  work  of  Helmholtz 
already  referred  to— especially  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
translation,  which  contains  appendices  of  great 
importance;  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Stone  and 
M.  Mahillon  on  wind  instruments;  to  Mr.  Walter 
Broadwood's  translation  of  an  essay  by  Theobald 
Boehm,  on  the  flute,  and  to  some  interesting 
articles  *In  the  Organ  and  in  the  Orchestra,' 
written  by  Mr.  Hermann  Smith,  and  published  in 
'Musical  Opinion.*  The  writer  can  only  lay  claim 
to  indepenoent  investigation  as  regards  the  piano- 
forte  and  its  congeners.  [See  Timbbi.]   [AJ'.H.] 

TONES  or  TUNES,  GREGORLA.N.  The 
most  typical  examples  of  the  Church  Modes, 
which  are  described  at  p.  340  b  of  vol.  ii«  [See 
also  GSBOOBIAN  ToNBS,  in  Appendix.]  [G.] 

TONIC  SOL-FA  is  the  name  of  a  method  of 
teaching  singing  which  has  become  popular  in 
England  during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  the 
method  now  most  generally  used  in  primary 
schools,  and  U  adopted  widely  for  the  training 
of  popular  choirs.  Its  leading  principle  is  that 
of  'key  relationship'  (expressed  in  the  word 
'  Tonic '),  and  it  entorces  Uiis  by  the  use  of  the 
anment  sound-names,  do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  as  visible, 
as  well  as  oral,  symbols.  These  names  are  first 
put  before  a  class  of  beginners  in  the  form  of  a 
printed  picture  of  the  scale,  called  a  *  Modulator.' 
For  simplicity's  sake  they  are  spelt  English-wise, 
and  H  is  called  te  to  avoid  having  two  names 
with  the  same  initial  letter.  In  the  first  lessons 
the  teacher  practises  the  class  in  the  singing 
of  the  sounds  as  he  points  to  the  name  of  each, 
first  taking  the  do,  me,  aoh,  of  the  common  chord, 


making  his  pupils  feel  the  special  character  of 
each  sound,  its  distinguishing  melodic  effect,  and 
afterwards  training  them  to  recognise  the  inter- 
mediate sounds  in  the  same  way.  It  is  on 
this  '  feeling '  of  the  different  chaiaoter  of  each 

sound,  the  difference  due 
to  its  place  in  the  scale, 
that  Uie  greatest  strees 
is  laid.  When  the  pupil 
has  caught  the  percep- 
tion of  these  differences, 
and  has  learnt  to  av^^ 
sedate  tne  difference  of 
the  feeling  with  the  dif- 
ference of  the  name,  he 
has  grasped,  in  its  essen- 
tial principle,  the  secret 
of  singing  at  sight. — The 
central  column  only  of  the 
modulator  is  used  at  first. 
The  lateral  columns  are 
for  teaching  and  ex- 
plaining change  of  key. 
The  fe,  te,  etc  represent 
the  occasionally  used 
'chromatio'  sounds,  i.e. 
'  flats '  and  '  sharps '  not 
involving  modulation  in- 
to a  new  key.  The 
names  of  the  sounds  are 
so  placed  on  the  modu- 
lator as  to  show,  accur- 
ately, the  true  positions  of  the  sounds  in 
the  natural  (untempered)  scale.  When  the  class 
can,  with  some  readiness,  ang  the  sounds  as 
the  teacher  points  to  them  on  the  modulator, 
they  are  introduced  to  exercises  printed  in 
a  notation  formed  out  of  the  initials  of  the 
scale-names;  d  standing  for  doh,  r  for  ray, 
etc.  The  duration  of  each  sound  is  indicated 
by  the  linear  space  it  occupies,  each  line  of 
print  being  spaced  out  into  divisions  by  bars 
and  dots.  A  'rest'  is  shown  by  a  blank 
space,  the  prolongation  of  a  sound  by  a  line 
( — )  occupying  the  space.  Sounds  in  upper 
and  lower  octaves  are  distinguished  by  small 
figures:  thus,  d},  t\  etc.  signify  an  upper  oc- 
tave ;  d,  r,  etc.  a  lower.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  a  vocal  score  : — 
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The  method  is,  it  will  be  seen,  identical 
in  principle  with  the  old  system  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  Moveable  Do/  and  the 
notation  is  only  so  far  new  in  that  symbols  are 
written  down  which  hnve  been  used,  orally, 
for  some  eight  centuries.  The  syllables  at- 
tributed to  Gnido,  circa  1024  [see  Hexachobd], 
were  a  notation,  not  of  absolute  pitch,  but  of 
tonic  relation;  his  ut,  re,  mi,  etc.,  meaning 
sometimes 
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and  so  on,  according  as  the  tonic  changed  its 
pitch ;  and  this  ancient  use  of  the  syllnbles  to 
represent,  not  fixed  sounds,  but  the  sounds  of 
the  scale,  has  been  always  of  the  greatest  service 
in  helping  the  singer,  by  association  of  name 
with  melodic  effect,  to  imagine  the  sound. 
The  modem  innovation  of  a  '  fixed  Do '  is  one 
of  the  many  symptoms  (and  effects)  of  the 
domination  of  instruments  over  voices  in  the 
world  of  modem  music.^ 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  method,  indeed,  though 
spoken  of  as  a  novelty,  is  really  a  reversion  to 
ancient  practice,  to  a  principle  many  centuries 
old.  Its  novelty  of  aspect,  which  is  undeniable, 
results  from  its  making  this  principle  more 
prominent,  by  giving  it  visual,  as  well  as  oral, 
expression;  tluit  is,  by  using  the  old  sound- 
names  as  written  symbols.  Those  who  follow 
the  old  Italian  and  old  English  practice  of  the 

1  sir  John  Hendiel  wid  In  1M8  (Qaarterly  Journal  of  Setenee, 
art.  Uttsical  Scake')— '  I  adhere  throogboot  to  the  good  old  lystem  of 
r«preMDtlac  by  no.  Be.  Ml.  Fa,  etc.  the  icale  of  natural  notes  <a  awy 
A«y  wkalewtr,  taking  Do  for  the  key-note,  wbaterer  that  may  be,  in 
opporitkm  to  the  practice  lately  introdnced  <and  aoon  I  hope  to  be 
exploded),  of  taking  Do  to  represent  one  flied  tone  0,— the  greatest 
rctrogmde  step,  in  my  opinion,  crer  taken  In  teaching  music,  fir  any 
other  branch  of  knowledge.* 
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*  Moveable  Do '  are,  in  effect,  Tonic  Sol-falsts. 
The  question  of  notation  is  a  distinct  one,  and 
turns  on  considerations  of  practical  convenience. 
The  argument  for  adhering  to  the  old  tonic  use 
of  the  syllables  rests  broadly  on  the  ground  that 
the  same  thing  should  be  called  by  the  same 
name ;  that,  for  example,  if 
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is  to  be  called  do,  do,  re  |  si,  do,  re,  it  is  not 
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the  essential  effect  of  which  on  the  ear  is  the 
same— for  the  tune  is  the  same,  and  the  tune  is 
all  that  the  ear  feels  and  remembers — should  be 
called  by  another  set  of  names,  si,  n,  do  |  la,  n, 
do.  And,  conversely,  it  is  not  reasonable  that 
if,  for  example,  in  the  passage 
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the  last  two  sounds  are  called  do,  la, — the  same 
sounds  should  be  also  called  do,  la,  in  the  passage 
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where  they  sound  wholly  different ;  the  identity 
of  pitch  being  as  nothing  compared  to  the  change 
of  melodic  effect — a  change,  in  this  case,  from  the 
plaintive  to  the  joyous.  It  is  on  this  perception 
of  the  'mental  effect*  of  the  sounds  of  the  scale 
that  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  teacher  relies  as  the  means 
of  making  the  learner  remember  and  reproduce 
the  sounds.  And  it  is  this  that  constitutes  the 
novelty  of  the  system  asan  instrument  of  teaching. 

It 
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To  make  the  beginner  feel  these  effects  for  him- 
self is  the  teacher's  first  object.  As  a  help  to 
such  perception  a  set  of  descriptive  names  are 
used  in  the  earliest  lessons.  The  pupil  is  told  he 
may  think  of  the  do  as  the  '  strong'  tone,  of  the 
me  as  the  '  steady*  or  'calm*  tone,  of  the  lah  as 
the  '  sad '  tone,  and  so  on ;  these  epithets  giving, 
in  a  rough  way  of  course,  some  indication  of  the 
'  mental  effect.'  When  in  this  way  the  pupil  has 
learnt  to  associate  the  names  with  the  Beveral 
sounds,  he  refers  the  letters  on  the  printed  page 
to  a  mental  picture  of  the  modulator,  and  though 
the  music  does  not  *  move  up  and  down,'  as  in 
the  Staff  notation,  the  syllable«initialB  suggest  to 
him  the  names ;  he  sees  these  names,  mentally, 
in  their  places  on  the  scale,  and  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  name  comes  the  remembrance  of 
the  sound. 
This  constant  inm'stance  on  the  scale  and 
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the  ™1  meaning  that  the  singer  is  to  sing  the 
sound  which  is  the  me  of  the  scale  in  which  he 
began,  but  to  call  it  lah  while  singing  it,  and 
sing  onwards  accordingly.  When  the  key 
changes  again  to  the  original  tonic  he  is  in- 
formed of  it  by  the  ^'s,  which  means  that  he 
is  to  sing  again  tho  sound  he  has  just  sung  as 
doh,  but  to  think  of  it  and  sing  it  as  «oh.  These 
indications  of  change  of  key  give  the  siuffer  direct 
notice  of  what,  in  the  Staff  notation,  he  is  left 
to  find  out  inferentially  from  the  occurrence  of  a 
sharp  or  flat  in  one  of  the  parts,  or  by  comparing 
his  own  part  with  the  others.  To  make  these 
inferences  with  any  certainty  requires  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  music,  and  if  they  are  not 
made  with  certainty  the  'reading*  must  be 
mere  guess-work.  Kemembering  that  in  music 
of  ordinary  difficulty — say  in  Handel's  choruses 
— the  key  changes  at  an  average  every  eight 
or  ten  bars,  one  can  easily  see  what  an  advan- 
tage the  Tonic  Sol-faist  has  in  thus  being  made 
at  every  moment  sure  of  the  key  he  is  sing- 
ing in.  The  method  thus  sweeps  out  of  the 
beginner*s  way  various  complications  which 
would  puzzle  him  in  the  Staff  notation — '  signa- 
tures,* 'sharps  and  flats,'  varieties  of  clef.  To 
transpose,  for  instance,  the  above  chant  into  the 
key  of  F,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  write  '  Key  F ' 
in  place  of  '  Key  E  b.*  Thus  the  singer  finds  all 
keys  equally  easy.  'Accidentals*  are  wholly 
unknown  to  him,  except  in  the  comparatively 
rare  case  of  the  accidental  properly  so  called,  that 
is,  a  'chromatic*  sound,  one  not  signifying  change 
of  key.* 

These  advantages  can,  it  is  true,  be  in  part 
secured  by  a  discreet  use  of  the  *  tonic  *  principle, 
— a  *  moveable  do  * — with  the  staff  notation.  But 
the  advocates  of  the  letter  notation  urge  that  the 

>  In  the  Soprano  part,  for  Instanea.  of  the  Manlah  ehonues 
ther*  un  but  three  real '  accldentala.' 
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nothing  but  the  scale  carries  the  anger  with  ease 
over  the  critical  difficulties  of  modulation.  He 
has  been  taught  to  follow  with  his  voice  the 
teacher's  pointer  as  it  moves  up  and  down  the 
modulator.  When  it  touches  ioh  (see  the  modu- 
lator above)  he  sings  soh.  It  moves  to  the  doh 
on  the  same  level  to  the  right,  and  he  singB  the 
same  sound  to  this  new  name.  As  he  follows 
the  pointer  up  and  down  the  new  scale  he  is  soon 
taught  to  understand  that  a  new  sound  is  wanted 
to  be  the  te  of  the  new  doh,  and  thus  leams,  by  the 
'  feeling '  of  the  sounds,  not  by  any  mere  ma- 
chinery of  symbols,  what  modulation  is.  When 
he  has  been  made  familiar  with  the  change  from 
scale  to  scale  on  the  modulator,  he  finds  in  the 
printed  music  a  sign  to  indicate  every  change  of 
key.  Thus  the  changes  between  tonic  and 
dominant  in  the  following  chant  are  shown  as 
follows  (taking  the  soprano  part  only) : — 
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old  notation  hampers  both  teacher  and  learner 
with  difficulties  which  keep  the  principle  out  of 
view:  that  the  notes  of  the  staff  give  oifly  a 
fictitious  view  of  interval.  To  the  eye,  for  in- 
stance, a  major  third  (a)  looks  the  same  as  a 
minor  third  (&) ;  which  of  the  two  is  meant  oin 
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only  be  determined  by  a  process  of  reasoning  on 
the  '  signature.'  A  like  process  is  needed  before 
the  reader  can  settle  which  sound  of  the  eeaU- 
any  note  represents.  In  the  above  chant,  for 
example,  before  the  singer  can  sing  the  opening 
phrase  he  must  know  that  the  first  sound  is  the 
ioh  of  the  key.  The  staff  notation  shows  him  a 
mark  on  a  particular  line,  but  it  is  only  after  he 
has  made  certain  inferences  from  the  three '  flats ' 
on  the  left  that  he  can  tell  where  the  sound  is  in 
the  scale.  How  much  better,  the  Sol-&ists  say, 
to  let  him  know  this  at  once,  by  simply  printing 
the  sound  as  soh.  Why  impede  the  singer  by 
troubling  him  with  a  set  of  signs  which  add 
nothing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  music, 
and  which  axe  only  wanted  when  it  is  desired  to 
indicate  absolute  pitch,  a  thing  which  the  sight- 
reader  is  not  directly  concerned  with  ? 

The  question  of  the  utility  of  a  new  notation 
is  thus  narrowed  to  a  practical  issue :  ojie  which 
may  be  well  left  to  be  determined  by  teachers 
themselves.  It  is  of  course  chimerical  to  suppose 
that  the  ancient  written  language  of  music  could 
be  now  '  disestablished,'  but  musicians  need  not 
object  to,  they  vrill  rather  welcome,  any  means 
of  removing  difficulties  out  of  the  learner's  way. 
The  universal  language  of  music — and  we  are 
apt  to  forget  how  much  we  owe  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  universal — may  well  be  said  to  be  almost  a 
miracle  of  adaptation  to  its  varied  uses ;  but  it  is 
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mrth  observing  that  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  sight-reader's  and  the  player's 
QM  of  any  system  of  musical  si^ns.  The  player 
has  not  to  think  of  the  sounds  ne  makes  before 
he  makes  them.    When  he  sees,  say,  the  symbol 


$ 


^ 


its  meaning  to  him  is  not,  in  practice. 


*  tmsigine  such  and  such  a  sound,*  but  '  do  some- 
thing on  your  instrument  which  will  make  the 
BoaiuL'  To  the  pianist  it  means  '  touch  a  certain 
▼bite  key  lying  between  two  black  keys ' ;  to  the 
▼ioloncellisty  '  put  the  middle  finger  down  on  the 
&8t  string,*  and  so  on.  The  player's  mental 
judgmc^nt  of  the  sound  only  comes  in  after  it  has 
been  produced.  By  this  he  ' checks'  the  accuracy 
of  the  result.  The  singer,  on  the  contrary,  knows 
nothing  of  the  mechanical  action  of  his  own 
throat :  it  would  be  useless  to  say  to  him, '  make 
your  vocal  chords  perform  256  vibrations  in  a 
second.*  He  has  to  think  of  the  sound  first ; 
when  he  has  thought  of  it,  he  utters  it  spon* 
taneously.     The  imagination  of  the  sound  is  all 
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in  all.  An  indication  of  absolute  pitch  only 
is  useless  to  him,  because  the  melodic  effect, 
the  only  effect  the  memory  can  recall,  depends 
not  on  absolute  but  on  relative  pitch.  Hence  a 
'tonic'  notation,  or  a  notation  which  can  be 
used  tonically,  can  alone  serve  his  purpose. 

An  exposition  of  the  details  of  the  method 
would  be  nere  out  of  place,  but  one  or  two  points  of 
special  interest  may  be  noticed.^  One  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  minor  scale  —  a  crux  of  all  Sol-fa 
systems,  if  not  of  musical  theory  generally.  Tonic 
Sol-fieusts  are  taught  to  regard  a  minor  scale  as 
a  variant  of  the  relative  major,  not  of  the  tonic 
major,  and  to  sol-fift  the  sounds  accordingly.  The 
learner  is  made  to  feel  that  the  special '  minor  * 
character  results  from  the  dominance  of  the  liJi, 
which  he  already  knows  as  the  plaintive  sound  of 
the  scale.  The  *  sharpened  sixth'  (reckoning  from 
the  lah),  when  it  occurs,  is  called  ba  (the  only 
wholly  new  sound-name  used  (see  the  modulator, 
above]^  and  the  '  leading '  tone  is  called  te,  by 
Analogy  with  te  (Italian  ti)  of  the  major  mode. 
Thus  Uie  air  is  written  and  sung  as  follows :~- 


Tf  flfld       hA        Cap  iu.  wha  emn    ha    A  •         • 
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Experience  appears  to  show  that,  for  sight-read- 
ing purposes,  this  is  the  simplest  way  of  treating 
the  minor  mode.  Some  musicians  object  to  it  on 
the  ground  that,  as  in  a  minor  scale  the  lowest  (and 
highest)  sound  is  essentially  a  tonic,  in  the  sense 
that  it  plays  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  the  do 
in  a  major  scale,  calling  it  la  seems  an  incon- 
sistency. But  this  seems  a  shadowy  objection. 
The  only  important  question  is,  what  sign,  for 
oral  and  ocular  use,  will  best  help  the  singer  to 
re'vtgiiisp.  by  £i3<;ociation  vnth  mental  effect,  one 
sound  sui  (iidt.i!iv;i'ished  from  another  f  Experience 
sh  ..<<  that  i\n>i  Tonic  Sol-fa  plan  does  this 
efie  tualjy.  Tho  method  is  also  theoretically 
so  L  i  It  pntceeds  on  the  principle  that  simi- 
larit  of  i:u;nc  should  aocord  with  similarity  of 
mil:*  -^J  ^fi\x^t.  Now  as  a  fact  the  scale  of  A 
mill. I  *  iH  fiir  lAit'TQ  closely  allied  to  the  scale  of  C 
muyr  than  't  ih  to  the  scale  of  A  major.  The 
identity  *>{  *  s  I  ^^  nature'  itself  shows  that  the  sub- 
staut,!<vi  ideri^'t  V  of  the  two  first-named  scales  has 
alv.  A.-.-"  iv  r,  rt".  gmsed.  But  a  proof  more  effec- 
tive tiuiu  :(!iy  lulerence  from  signs  and  names  is 
th»t  iriveu  by  <  he  practice  of  composers  in  the 
mstur  uf  Di^duUtion.  The  scales  most  nearly 
rd»U.-<i  M  i-t  evidently  be  thoM  between  which 
niolujit  •  >  ^  ;ii<Mt  frequent  ;\pd  changes  be- 
twpeii  '  '111  nvijor  and  rdaiive  minor  (type,  C 
majoi  U'  i'<i  ir<  m  A  minor)  are  many  times 
mgit  fr'^jii/n;  than  the  changes  between  tonic 


major  and  toniemmot  (type,  C  major  to  and  from 
C  minor).  In  Handel's  music,  for  instance,  the 
proportion  is  some  nine  or  ten  to  one.^  If  there* 
fore  the  Tonic  Sol-faist,  in  passing  from  C  major 
to  A  minor,  changed  his  doh,  he  would  be  adopt- 
ing a  new  set  of  names  for  what  is,  as  near  as 
may  be,  the  same  set  of  sounds. 

The  examples  above  given  show  the  notation 
as  applied  to  simple  passages ;  the  following  will 
show  how  peculiar  or  difficult  modulations  may 
be  rendered  in  it : — 

1  The  heat  sammaiy  Moonnt  of  this  ijntem  for  th«  musloUn  te 
gtven  In  ' Tonic  Sol  ra,'  ono  of  the ' Muilo  Crimen'  edited  bj  Dr. 
Stainer  (NoTello). 

s  In  '  Judas '  the  transitions  from  major  to  relatlTe  minor,  and 
from  minor  to  relatlre  major,  are,  as  reckoned  by  the  writer,  97  in 
number;  the  transitions  from  niaJor  to  tonio  minor,  and  from 
minor  to  tonic  major,  helng  onl/  7.  The  practice  of  centuries  in 
points  of  technical  nomenclature  cannot,  of  course,  be  rerersed,  but 
it  Is  plaki  that  the  phrase '  relative '  minor  is  deoeptlTe.  The  scale 
called  'A  minor'  would  be  more  reasonably  called  (as  its  signature 
in  efliset  calls  It)  0  minor.  It  has  not  been  sufllclently  noticed  that 
the  diflbrent  kinds  of  change  from  minor  to  major  are  used  by  com- 
posers to  produce  strikingly  dilferent  effects.  The  change  to  rela- 
tive major  («.  g.  A  minor  to  0  major)  is  the  ordinary  means  of 
panlng,  say.  from  the  dim  to  the  bright— from  pathetic  to  cheerful. 
But  the  change  to  tonic  major  (A  minor  to  A  major)  is  a  change  to 
the  intensely  bright— to  Jubilation  or  triumph.  A  good  Instance  is 
the  beghming  of  tho  great  fugue  in  '  Judas,'  'We  worship  God  '—a 
point  of  extraordinary  force.  Another  te  the  well-known  choral 
finale  in  ' Mos<  in  Kgitto.'  'Dal  tuo  stellato  soglio.'  where,  after  the 
repetition  In  three  sncoesslTe  Tertes  of  the  ehange  from  6  minor  to 
Bb  major,  giving  an  eflbct  of  reposeful  serenity,  the  culminating 
eStet.  the  great  burst  of  triumph  in  the  Isat  verse.  Is  given  by  the 
change  from  O  minor  to  O  mi^or.  Other  Instances  are  tlM  passage 
in '  BlUah '— '  HU  mercies  on  thousands  flsll  '-and  the  long  prepared 
change  to  the  tonic  major  which  begina  the  finale  of  Beethoven's 
0  minor  Symphony. 
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In  the  teaching  of  Harmony  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
method  puts  forward  no  new  theorjr,  but  it  uses 
A  chord-nomenclature  which. makes  the  expres- 
sion of  the  facts  of  harmony  yery  simple.  Each 
chord  is  represented  by  the  initial  letter,  printed 
in  capitals,  of  the  sol-fa  name  of  its  essential 
root,  thuS'- 
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the  various  positions  of  the  same  chord  being 
distinguished  by  small  letters  appended  to  the 
capital,  thus— 
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Harmony  being  wholly  a  matter  of  rehvtiye,  not 
absolute  pitch,  a  notation  based  on  key-relation- 
ship has  obyious  advantages  as  a  means  of  indi- 
cating chord-movements.  The  learner  has  from 
the  first  been  used  to  think  and  speak  of  every 
sound  by  its  place  in  a  scale,  and  the  familiar 
symbols  m,  f,  etc.  convey  to  him  at  once  all  that 
is  e?cpressed  by  the  generalising  terms  *  mediant/ 
'  subdominant'/etc.  Another  point  in  the  method, 
as  applied  to  Harmony  teaching,  is  the  promi- 
nence given  to  training  the  ear,  as  well  as  the 
eye,  to  recognise  chords.  Pupils  are  taught,  in 
class,  to  observe  for  themselves  how  the  various 
consonances  and  dissonances  sound :  and  they  are 
practised  at  naming  chords  when  sung  to  them. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  began  to  attract 
public  notice  about  the  year  1850.  Its  great 
success  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  Mr.  John  Curweu,  who  died  in 
June  1880,  after  devoting  the  best  part  of  his 
life  to  the  work  of  spreading  knowledge  of  music 
among  the  people.  Mr.  Curwen  [see  Cubwen, 
Appendix],  bom  in  181 6,  was  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  and  it  was  from  his  interest  in  school 
and  congregational  singing  that  he  was  led  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  teaching  to  sing  at  sight. 
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His  system  grew  out  of  his  adoption  of  a  plan  of 
Sol-faing  from  a  modulator  with  a  letter  nota- 
tion, which  was  being  used  with  Buocess  for 
teaching  children  some  forty  years  ago,  by  a 
benevolent  lady  living  at  Norwich.  He  always 
spoke  of  this  lady.  Miss  Elizabeth  Glover  (d.  1 867), 
as  the  originator  of  the  method.  Her  rough 
idea  developed  under  his  hand  into  a  complete  I  -_ 
method  of  teaching.  He  had  a  remarkable  gift 
for  explaining  principles  in  a  simple  way,  and 
his  books  strike  the  reader  throughout  by  their 
strong  flavour  of  common  sense  and  incessant 
appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil.  They 
abound  with  acute  and  suggestive  hints  on  the 
art  of  teaching  :  and  nothing,  perhaps,  has  mors 
contributed  to  the  great  success  of  the  method 
than  the  power  which  it  has  shown  of  making 
teachers  easily.  A  wide  system  of  examinations 
and  graduated  *  certificates,*  a  college  for  training 
teachers,  and  the  direction  of  a,  large  organisa- 
tion were  Mr.  Curwen*s  special  work.  [See  ToKio 
Sol-fa  College.]  For  some  time  the  system 
was  looked  on  with  suspicion  and  disfavour  by 
musicians,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  novel  look  of 
the  printed  music,  but  the  growing  importance  of 
its  practical  results  secured  the  adhesion  of  musi- 
cians o  f  authority.  Helmhol tz,  viewing  i  t  from  the 
scientific  as  well  as  the  practical  side,  remarked 
in  his  great  work  on  Sound  (1863)  on  the  value 
of  the  notation  as  '  giving  prominence  to  what  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  singer,  the 
relation  of  each  tone  to  the  tonic,*  and  described 
how  he  had  been  astonished — '  mich  in  Erstaunen 
setzen* — by  the  'certainty'  with  which  'a  dasa 
of  40  children,  between  8  and  I  a  in  a  British 
and  Foreign  school,  read  the  notes,  and  by  the 
accuracy  of  their  intonation.*^  The  critical  ob- 
jection which  the  Tonic  Sol-fiftists  have  to  meet 
is,  that  the  pupil  on  turning  to  the  use  of  the 
Staff  notation  has  to  learn  a  fresh  bet  of  signs. 
Their  reply  to  this  is,  that  as  a  fact  two-thirds 
of  those  who  become  sight-singers  from  the  letter 
notation,  spontaneously  learn  to  read  from  the 
staff.  They  have  learnt,  it  is  said,  '  the  thing 
music,*  something  which  is  independent  of  any 
system  of  marks  on  paper ;  and  the  transition  to 
a  set  of  new  symbols  is  a  matter  which  costs 
hardly  any  trouble.     With  their  habitual  de* 

\  TcneoipfimAwti),  App.  XVIII.  (E1IU  p.  639).   Professor  Belmholtl 
conflnned  this  ezperienoe  In  conTenatlun  with  the  writer  In  U8L 
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endence  on  the  scale  they  have  only  to  be  told 
lat  such  a  line  of  the  staff  ia  doh^  and  hence 
3at  the  next  two  lines  above  are  me  and  soh, 
nd  they  are  at  home  on  the  staff  as  they  were 
n  the  modulator.  The  testimony  of  musicians 
nd  choirmasters  confirms  this.^  Dr.  Stainer, 
w  instance,  says  (in  advocating  the  use  of  the 
method  in  schools) :  *  I  find  that  those  who  have 
<  talent  for  music  soon  master  the  Staff  notation 
Iter  they  have  learnt  the  Tonic  Sol-fa,  and 
«come  in  time  good  musicians.  It  is  therefore 
[uite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  by  teaching  the 
?onic  Sol-fa  system  you  are  discouraging  the 
cqoisition  (the  future  acquisition)  of  Staff  music, 
AG  90  doing  a  damage  to  high  art.  It  may  be 
aid,  if  the  systems  so  complement  one  another, 
^y  do  you  not  teach  both  ?  But  from  the  time 
hat  can  be  devoted  to  musical  instruction  in 
chools  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  trying  to  teach 
wo  systems  at  once.  That  being  so,  then  you 
lust  choose  one,  and  your  choice  should  be 
ovemed  by  the  consideration  of  which  is  the 
impler  for  young  persons,  and  there  cannot  be 

doubt  which  is  the  simpler.'  This  testimony 
8  supported  by  a  general  consensus  of  practical 
eachers.  The  London  School  Board  find  that 
all  the  teachers  prefer  to  teach  by  the  Tonic 
bl-fa  method/  and  have  accordingly  adopted  it 
broughout  their  schools;  and  it  now  appears 
hat  of  the  children  in  English  primary  schools 
rbo  are  taught  to  sing  by  note  at  all,  a  very  large 
roportion  (some  80  per  cent)  learn  on  this  plan, 
n  far  too  many  schools  still,  the  children  only 
iam  tunes  by  memory,  but  the  practicability  of 

real  teaching  of  music  has  been  proved,  and 
here  is  now  fair  hope  4hat  ere  long  the  mass  of 
be  population  may  learn  to  sing.  The  following 
gores,  from  a  parliamentary  return  of  the 
Number  of  Departments '  in  primary  schools  in 
rhich  singing  is  taught  (i  880-1),  is  interesting. 
*hey  tell  a  tale  of  lamentable  deficiency,  but  show 
1  what  direction  progress  ma}*  be  hoped  for : — 
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Writing  down  a  tune  sung  by  a  teacher  has 
ow  become  a  familiar  school  exercise  for 
inglish  children,  a  thing  once  thought  only 
Dsaible  to  advanced  musicians ;  and  it  has 
ecome  conmion  to  see  a  choir  two  or  three 
lousand  strong  singing  in  public,  at  first  sight, 
D  anthem  or  part-song  fresh  from  the  printer's 
snds.  Such  things  were  unknown  not  many 
ears  back.  In  the  great  spread  of  musical 
uowledge  among  the  people  this  method  has 

I  It  It  tUted  tlutt  otwa  popIU  who  took  tho  '  Interraedlate  Certl- 
at«'  In  »  partlenlar  jMr.  1SZ7  'did  to  with  the  optional  require- 
«at  •!  dofflDg  »  bjnui'time  at  sight  from  the  8taff-Qota»ioD.| 
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played  a  foremost  part,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
elements  is  far  from  being  all  that  is  done. 
Some  of  the  best  choral  singing  now  to  be 
heard  in  England  is  that  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  choirs. 
The  music  so  printed  includes  not  only  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  part-songs,  madrigals,  and 
class-pieces,  but  all  or  nearly  all  the  music  of 
the  highest  class  fit  for  choral  use — the  oratorios 
of  Handel,  masses  by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  can- 
tatas of  Bach,  etc.  One  firm  alone  has  printed, 
it  is  stated,  more  than  16,000  pages  of  music. 
Leading  English  music-publishers  find  it  der 
sirable  to  issue  Tonic  Sol-fa  editions  of  choral 
works,  as  do  the  publishers  of  the  most  popular 
hynm-books.  Of  a  Tonic  Sol-fa  edition  of  the 
'Messiah,'  in  vocal  score^  39,000  copies  have 
been  sold. 

To  the  pushing  forward  of  this  great  and 
beneficent  work  of  spreading  the  love  and  know- 
ledge of  music,  Mr.  Curwen  devoted  his  whole 
lite,  and  seldom  has  a  life  been  spent  more 
nobly  for  the  general  good.  He  was  a  man  of 
singularly  generous  nature,  and  in  controversy, 
of  which  he  naturally  had  much,  he  was  re- 
markable for  the  perfect  candour  and  good  temper 
with  which  he  met  attack.  If  the  worth  of  a  man 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  delight  he 
is  the  means  of  giving  to  the  world,  few  would 
be  ranked  higher  than  Mr.  Curwen.  His  was 
a  far-reaching  work.  Not  only  has  it  been,  in 
England,  the  great  moving  force  in  helping  on 
the  revival  of  music  as  a  popular  enjoyment,  but 
it  has  had  a  like  effect  in  other  great  com- 
munities. We  read  of  the  forming  of  choral 
classes,  in  numbers  unknown  before,  in  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  Australia,  India,  the  United 
States.  Even  from  savage  and  semi-savage 
regions — Zululand  or  Madagascar — come  ac- 
counts of  choral  concerts.  When  one  thinks  of 
what  all  this  means,  of  the  many  hard-working 
people  all  over  the  world  who  have  thus  been 
taught,  in  a  simple  way,  to  enter  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  music  of  Handel  or  Mendelssohn, 
of  the  thousands  of  lives  brightened  by  the 
possession  of  a  new  delight,  one  might  write  on 
the  monument  of  this  modest  and  unselfish 
worker  the  words  of  the  Greek  poet :  *  The  joys 
that  he  hath  given  to  others — who  shall  declare 
the  tale  thereof.*  * 

Of  the  *  Galin-Chev^  *  method  of  teaching 
sight-reading,  which  is  based,  broadly  speaking, 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method, 
a  notice  is  given  imder  Ch£V^,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. [R.B.  L.] 

TONIC  SOL-FA  COLLEGE,  THE,  is  one  of 
the  few  public  institutions  in  England  wholly 
devoted  to  promotinsr  the  knowledge  of  music. 
It  was  founded  by  Mr.  Curwen  (see  preceding 
article)  in  1869,  in  order  to  give  stability  and 
permanence  to  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  of  teach- 
ing, and  was  definitely  established  in  its  present 
form  in  1875  ^J  incorporation  under  the  Com- 
panies Act   1802.     The  College  is  chiefly  an 
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examining  body,  bat  it  rIbo  carries  on  the  teach- 
ing of  murio  (mainly  directed  to  the  training  of 
teachers)  by  means  of  lectures  and  oorrespondenoe 
classes.  The  buildings,  lecture-rooms,  offices, 
etc.,  are  at  Forest  Gate,  E.,  an  eastern  suburb  of 
London,  some  twenty  minutes'  railway  journey 
from  the  City. 

The  examinations  are  based  on  a  sptem  of 
graded  certificates,  arranged  so  as  to  test  the 
progress  of  pupils  from  the  earliest  stage.  From 
the  elementary  certificate  upwards  the  power  to 
sing  at  Bight  is  demanded.  The  higher  certificates 
are  granted  upon  a  paper  examination  combined 
with  Yocal  tests,  on  the  rendering  of  which  the 
local  examiner  has  to  report  to  the  College.  The 
official  report  gi^es  the  number  of  certificates 
granted  in  the  year  1879-80  at  15,755,  which 
was  064  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  persons  entered  in  correspondence 
classes  was  4729.  The  subjects  of  these  were 
Harmony-Amdysis,  Musical  ComposiLion  (four 
Btages),  StafiT  Notation,  Musical  Form,  Musical 
and  Verbal  Expression,  Counterpoint,  English 
Composition,  Organ -fingering  and  Chord-naming. 
Students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  enter  these 
correspondence  classes.  The  College  further  or^ 
ganises  a  summer  term  of  study,  lasting  for  six 
weeks  in  yacation  time,  which  is  attended  by 
young  teachers  and  students  from  Great  Britain, 
the  Colonies,  etc.  A  great  point  is  made  of  the 
art  of  presenting  facts  to  the  learner,  and  of 
cultivating  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  ear  and 
voioe.  l£e  students  give  model  lessons,  which 
their  teachers  criticise.  The  total  number  of 
certificates  issued  by  the  College  up  to  the 
present  time  (September  1884)  is  stated  to  be  as 
follows: — junior,  51,500;  elementary,  163,850; 
Intermediate,  44,073;  matriculation,  3,367;  ad- 
vanced, 535.  The  receipts  for  the  year  i883-8<a 
were  £1398,  the  payments  £904.  The  total 
payments  for  the  new  buildings  were  £3635. 
Altogether  the  published  reports  of  the  College 
give  an  impression  of  a  vast  amount  of  useful 
work  carried  on  with  thoroughness  and  spirit. 

The  College  has  1465  sliareholders,  and  is 
governed  by  a  council,  in  the  election  of  which 
every  holder  of  a  '  Matriculation '  certificate  has 
a  vote.  The  constitution  of  the  council  is  some- 
what curious.  It  is  composed  of  48  members 
elected  in  eight  classes  of  six  members  each,  and 
drawn  from  the  following  classes  of  society : — 
(a)  handworkers,  (h)  clerks  and  employ^,  (0) 
masters  in  commercial  or  professional  occupations, 
(d)  schoolmasters,  (e)  professional  musicians,  (/) 
clergymen  and  ministers,  (g)  persons  of  literary 
and  other  qualifications,  and  (A)  honorary  mem- 
bers. The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  prevent 
the  College  getting  into  the  hands  of  any  one 
interest  or  party.  The  present  president  is  Mr. 
J.  Spencer  Curwen,  A.K.A.M.,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  the  founder,  in  1880.  [E.B.L.] 

TONKtJNSTLERVEREIN.  A  society 
founded  in  Dresden  in  1854  ^^^  ^®  popularisa- 
tion of  eood  chamber-music.  It  took  its  rise  from 
Bichard  Pohl*s  evenings  for  the  practice  of 
chamber-music,  and  its  first  and  present  presi- 
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dent  is  Herr  Flirstenan.  The  following  mo- 
sidans  are,  or  have  been,  honorary  members : — 
Von  BUlow,  Chrysander,  Hauptmann,  Otto  Jahn, 
Joachim,  Lauterbach,  Julius  Rietz,  Clara  Schu- 
mann, and  Ferdinand  David.  By  degrees  orches- 
tral works  were  introduced  into  the  practices 
and  performances.  Out  of  99  a  works  played 
between  1854  and  1879,  1x6  were  in  MS.,  95 
being  by  members  and  ai  by  non-members. 
These  figures  show  the  liberality  of  the  society 
in  producing  the  woric  of  modem  artists.  Fur- 
thermore, it  possesses  a  considerable  library,  has 
provided  lectures  on  the  science  of  music  by  such 
men  as  Ftirstenau,  F.  Heine,  Kiihlmann.  and 
Schneider  (author  of  the  *  History  of  the  Lied'), 
and  in  all  respects  amply  fulfilled  its  professed 
object,  the  promotion  of  the  art  of  music.  After 
an  existence  of  35  years,  it  musters  195  ordinary 
members  (practical  musicians)  and  164  extrs- 
ordinary  ones.  For  further  details  see  the  Fes- 
tival prospectus  of  1879.  V^-^-l 

TONNERRE,  GROSSE  CAISSE  EN,  i.e. 

bass  drum  as  thunder.    This  direction  occurs  in 

Harold's  overture  to  *  Zampa,*  and  a  few  other 

works,  and  means  a  roll.    But  as  the  bass  druiu 

is  played  with  one  stick  only,  the  roll  is 

I  best  executed  with  a  two-headed  stick 
{Tampon  or  MaiUoche  double),  as  made 
in  Paris,  by  Toumier,  Boulevard 
St.  Martin.  It  is  held  in  the  middle, 
where  it  is  i-^inch  in  diameter,  so  that 
the  roll  is  eamly  made  by  an  alternate 
motion  of  the  wrist.  The  stick,  ending  ia, 
a  round  knob  at  each  end,  is  turned  ou'« 
of  a  piece  of  ash ;  the  knobs  are  thick'y 
covered  with  tow  and  a  cap  of  chamcis 
leather,  and  are  both  of  the  same  size.  Whdn 
finished  the  heads  are  about  a  j  inches  in  diameter; 
and  the  same  in  length.  The  length  of  the  whole 
stick  is  laj  inches.  •     [V.  deP.] 

TONOMETER.  [See  Soheiblbb,  vol.  iii« 
p.  a43&.    Also  Tdking-fork.] 

TORCULUS,  or  Ckphaucus.  A  Neume, 
indicating  a  group  of  three  notes,  of  which  the 
second  was  the  highest ;  as  C,  D,  C.  [See  vol. 
ii.  pp.  467  6,  468  oj.  [W.S.R.] 

TORELLI,  GiDSBPPE,  violinist  and  composer, 
was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
He  lived  for  many  years  in  Bologna  as  leader  of 
a  church  orchestra,  but  in  1701  accepted  the 
post  of  leader  of  the  band  of  the  Markgraf  of 
Brandenburg- Anspach  at  Anspach  in  Germany* 
where  he  dieid  in  1708.  To  him  is  generally  as- 
cribed the  invention  of  the  '  Concerto  '—or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  the  application  of  the  sonata- 
form  to  concerted  music.  His  most  important 
work,  the  Concerti  grossi,  op.  8,  were  published 
at  Bologna^  I709t  three  years  earlier  than  Co* 
relli*8  (3oncerti  grossi.  They  are  written  for  a 
obligate  violins  and  stringed  orchestra,  and  are 
said  clearly  to  present  the  main  features  of  the 
concerto-form,  as  used  by  Corelli,  Handel,  and 
others.  According  to  F^tis,  eight  works  of  his 
have  been  published — all  in  concerted  style,  for 
2,  3,  or  4  stringed  instruments.  [P*"^-] 


TORQUATO  TASSO. 

TORQUATO  TASSO.  Lyric  drama  in  4 
acts;  libretto  by  Ferretti,  music  by  Donizetti. 
Pioduced  at  the  Teatro  VaUe,  Home,  in  the 
Autumn  of  1833 ;  at  H.  M.  Theatre,  London,  Mar. 
3. 1840.  •  [G.] 

TORRANCE,  Rev.  Gkoboe  Williak,  M.A., 
Mnfl.D.nmverBity  of  Dublin,  bom  at  Rathmines, 
Dublin,  in  1835.  Educated  as  a  chorister  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  he  afterwards  became 
sucoesnvely  oiganist  of  Blackrock,  Dublin,  and 
d  the  city  churches  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Anne. 
Among  his  earlier  compositions  was  a  'Te  Deum* 
and  'Jubilate,'  sung  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 
At  10  he  composed  his  first  oratorio,  'Abra- 
ham,  which  was  performed  in  1855  at  the  An- 
cient Concert  Rooms,  Dublin,  by  idl  the  leading 
musicians  of  the  city,  Sir  Robert  Stewart  pre> 
siding  at  the  oi^gan  and  the  composer  conducting. 
'Abraham'  was  performed  four  times  in  two  years. 
It  was  rightly  deemed  a  wonderful  work  for  a 
mere  lad  to  produce ;  the  airs  were  written  after 
the  manner  of  Beethoven,  the  choruses  followed 
that  of  Handel :  of  plagiarism  there  was  none,  and 
if  the  work  was  lacking  in  experience,  it  was  yet 
a  bold  and  successful  ^ort  for  a  boy  in  his  teens. 
In  1856  Mr.  Torrance  visited  Leipsic,  and  during 
his  studies  in  that  city  became  acquainted  with 
Moscheles  and  other  eminent  musicians.  Upon 
his  return  he  produced  an  opera  'William  of 
Normandy,'  and  several  minor  works,  some  of 
which  have  since  been  published.  In  1859  Mr. 
Torrance  entered  the  University  of  Dublin,  with 
a  view  to  studying  for  the  ministry  of  the  Qiurch 
of  England ;  here  he  graduated  in  Arts  in  1864, 
and  produced  the  same  year  a  second  oratorio, 
*  The  Captivity,'  to  Goldsmith's  words.  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  University  in  1867,  was 
ocdMned  deacon  in  1865,  and  priest  in  1866. 

In  1869  he  emigrated  to  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
In  1879  he  obtained  the  degrees  of  Mus.  B.  and 
Mua.  D.  from  Dublin  University,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  Professor  of 
Munc  in  the  University,  the  'Acts'  publicly 
perfijnned  for  the  degree  being,  for  Mus.B.  a  Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate  (composed  1878),  for  Mus.D. 
a  selection  from  his  oratorio  'The  Captivity.' 
He  received  an  honorary  degree  of  Mus.  D.  ad 
eumdem  ftom  the  Melbourne  University,  the  first 
and  only  degree  yet  conferred  in  Music  by  that 
University. 

In  1882  Dr.  Torrance  produced  a  third  oratorio, 
'The  Revelation*;  this  was  performed  with  great 
gaooem  in  Melbourne,  the  composer  conducting. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Fine  Arts  section 
of  the  'Social  Science  Congress'  held  in  Mel- 
bourne in  1880,  when  he  delivered  the  opening 
address  on  Music,  since  published.  In  1883  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Victoria  to 
be  one  of  the  Examiners  for  the  '  Clarke  Scholar^ 
■hip'  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  a  paper  on '  Cathedrals, 
their  constitution  and  functions,'  and  is  at  present 
Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Balaclava, 
near  Melbourne,  a  handsome  new  church  recently 
builty  with  a  fine  3-manual  organ  constructed 
^>ecially  to  be  played  by  himself  during  service. 
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We  believe  Dr.  Torrance  to  be  the  only  Doctor 
of  Music  in  the  southern  hemisphere — ^al though 
many  able  musicians  are  settled  in  the  princijMil 
cities.  [R.P.S.] 

TORVALDO  E  DORLISKA.  Opera  in  2 
acts ;  libretto  by  Sterbini,  music  by  Roraini.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Teatro  Valle,  Rome,  Dec.  26,  1815 ; 
and  reproduced  at  Paris,  Nov.  21,  1820.  The 
piece  was  a  failure.  [G.] 

TOSI,  PiEB  Francesco,  the  son  of  a  musi- 
cian of  Bologna,  must  have  been  bom  about  1 650, 
since  we  learn  from  the  translator  of  his  book 
that  he  died  soon  after  the  beginning  of  George 
irs  reign  (1730)  above  eighty  years  old.^  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  travelled  a  great  deal, 
but  in  1693  we  find  him  in  London,  giving  regu- 
lar concerts,'  and  from  that  time  forward  he 
resided  there  almost  entirely  till  his  death,  in 
great  consideration  as  a  sin<ring-ma8ter  and  a 
composer.  A  volume  in  the  Harleian  Collection 
of  the  British  Museum  (no.  1272)  contains  seven 
songs  or  cantatas  for  voice  and  harpsichord,  with 
his  name  to  them.  Galliard  praises  his  music 
for  its  exquisite  taste,  and  especially  mentions 
the  pathos  and  expression  of  the  recitatives. 
When  more  than  seventy  Tosi  published  the  work 
by  which  his  name  is  still  known,  under  the 
modest  title  of  'Opinioni  de*  cantori  antichi  e 
modemi,  o  sieno  osservazioni  sopra  11  canto  figu- 
rato.  . .  .'  (Bologna  1723),  which  was  translated 
after  his  death  into  I^lish  by  Galliabiv— 
'  Observations  on  the  Florid  Song,  or  sentiments 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  singers,'  London,  1742 
— second  edition,  1743;  and  into  German  by 
AORICOLA — 'Anleitung  zur  Singkunst,'  Berlin, 
1757.  It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  singing,  in 
which  the  aged  teacher  embodies  his  own  ex- 
perience and  that  of  his  contemporaries,  at  a 
time  when  the  art  was  probably  more  thoroughly 
taught  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  Many  of  its 
remarks  would  still  be  highly  useful.        [G.M.] 

TOSTI,  Francesco  Paolo,  an  Italian  com- 
poser, bom  April  7,  1827,  at  Ortona  sul  mare,  in 
theAbrazzi.  In  1858  his  parents  sent  him  to  the 
Royal  College  of  St.  Pietro  a  Majella  at  Naples, 
where  he  studied  the  violin  under  Pinto,  and 
composition  under  Conti  ^d  the  venerable  Mer- 
cadante.  The  young  pupil  mode  wonderful  pror 
gross,  and  was  by  Mercadante  appointed  maairino 
or  pupil  teacher,  with  the  not  too  liberal  salary 
of  60  francs  a  month.  He  remained  in  Naples 
until  the  end  of  1869,  when,  feeling  that  his 
health  had  been  much  impaired  by  overwork, 
he  went  back  to  Ortona  with  the  hope  of  regain- 
ing strength.  However,  as  soon  as  he  got  home 
he  was  taken  seriously  ill  with  bronchitis,  and 
only  after  seven  months  recovered  sufficiently  to 
go  to  Rome  and  resume  work.  During  his  illness 
he  wrote  '  Non  m'ama  pih '  and  '  Lamento  d'a- 
more ';  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  young 
composer  could  induce  a  publisher  to  print  these 
songs,  which  have  since  become  so  popular,  and 
it  was  not  till  a  considerable  time  after  they 
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sold  well  that  he  diaposed  of  the  copyright  for  the 
inrignificant  sum  of  £20  each.  Sigr.  Sgambati, 
the  well-known  compoBer,  and  leader  of  the  new 
muBical  school  in  Borne,  was  among  the  first  to 
recognise  Tostfs  talent,  and  in  order  to  give  his 
friend  a  fair  start  in  the  fashionable  and  artistic 
world,  he  assisted  him  to  give  a  concert  at  the  *  Sala 
Dante/  the  St.  James's  Hall  of  Rome,  where  he 
achieved  a  great  saccess,  singing  several  of  his 
own  compositions,  and  a  ballad  purposely  written 
for  him  by  Sgambati,  •  Eravi  im  vecchio  sine.* 
The  Queen  of  Italy,  then  Princess  Maigherita  di 
Savoja,  honoured  the  concert  with  her  presence, 
and  showed  her  appreciation  by  immediately  ap- 
pointing him  as  her  teacher  of  singing.  Shortly 
afterwiuxls  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
Musical  Archives  of  the  Italian  Court.  It  was 
in  1875  that  M.  Tosti  first  visited  London,  where 
he  was  well  received  in  the  best  circles,  both  as 
an  artist  and  as  a  man.  Since  then  he  has  paid 
a  yearly  visit  to  the  English  capital,  and  in  1880 
was  called  in  as  teacher  of  singing  to  the  Boyal 
Family  of  England. 

M.  Tosti  has  written  Italian,  French,  and 
English  songs :  and  though  the  Italian  outnumber 
by  far  both  the  English  and  French,  his  popularity 
rests  mainly  on  his  English  ballads.  The  wind 
and  tide  of  fashion  are  fully  in  his  favour,  yet  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  determine  what  place  he  will 
ultimately  hold  amongst  song  composers.  What 
can  even  now  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  has  an 
elegant,  simple  and  facile  inspiration,  a  style  of 
his  own,  a  genuine  Italian  flow  of  melody,  and 
great  skill  in  finding  the  most  appropriate  and 
never-failing  effects  for  drawing-room  songs.  He 
is  still  in  the  full  strength  of  intellectual  power 
and  life,  and  each  new  composition  shows  a 
higher  artistic  aim  and  a  nobler  and  more  vigor- 
ous expression  of  thought  than  the  last.  There 
is  therefore  good  ground  to  hope  that  his  future 
works  may  win  for  him  from  critics  of  all  nations 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  now  held  by 
English  and  Italian  amateurs. 

He  has  published,  up  to  the  end  of  1883,  35 
songs,  in  addition  to  4  Vocal  Albums,  and  15 
duets,  '  Canti  Popolari  Abruzzesi.*  Of  his  songs 
the  most  popular  in  London  are  *  For  ever,'  'Good- 
bye/ *  Mother,'  'At  Vespers,'  *  Amore,'  'Aprile,* 
•  Vorrei  morire,'  and  •  That  Day.'  [G.M.] 

TOSTO.  Piu  TOSTO*  (plutdt)  is  an  expression 
occasionally  used  by  Beethoven,  as  in  the  second 
of  the  Sonatas  for  PF.  and  cello  (op.  5) — 
'  Allegro  molto,  piti  tosto  presto ' ;  or  the  second 
of  the  three  Sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin  (op.  12) — 
'Andante,  piti  tosto  Allegretto.'  The  meaning 
in  these  cases  is  *  Allegro  molto,  or  rather  presto,' 
and  '  Andante,  or  rather  Allegretto.'  It  has  the 
same  force  with  'quasi' — 'Andante  quasi  Alle- 
gretto' (op.  9,  no.  2.)  i.e.  *  Andante,  as  if  Alle- 
gretto.' [G.] 

TOUCH  (Ger.  AnschJag),  This  term  is  used 
to  express  the  manner  in  which  the  keys  of  the 

1  'Rather  than  the  Madonna  del  Grandnca  ihall  leave  Florence.* 
■aid  Cavour.'f  t'lUoafo  mi/aceio/ar«  la  ffutrra.'  (rtmea  of  June  12,  lijiH, 
p.  8a.) 
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pianoforte  or  oigan  are  struck  or  pressed  by  the 
fingers.  It  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance, 
since  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  good  touch  that  a 
satisfactory  musiod  effect  can  be  produced.  Touch 
on  a  keyed  instrument  is  therefore  analogous  to 
a  good  production  of  the  voice  on  the  part  of  a 
singer,  or  to  good  bowing  on  that  of  a  violinist. 

I.  Pianoforte.  To  the  student  of  the  pianoforte, 
cultivation  of  touch  is  not  less  necessary  than 
the  acquirement  of  rapidity  of  finger,  since  the 
manner  in  which  the  keys  are  struck  exercises 
a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  quality  of 
the  sounds  produced,  and  therefore  on  the  effect 
of  the  whole  passage.  A  really  good  touch 
implies  absolute  equality  of  the  fingers  and  a 
perfect  control  over  all  possible  gradations  of  tone, 
together  with  the  power  of  producing  different 
qualities  of  sound  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the 
playing  of  fugues,  and  polyphonic  music  generally. 
In  fact  all  the  higher  qualities  of  pianoforte 
technique,  such  as  crispness,  delicacy,  expression, 
sonority,  etc.,  depend  entirely  upon  touch. 

Grenerally  speaking,  pianoforte  music  demands 
two  distinct  kinds  of  touch,  the  one  adapted  for 
the  performance  of  brilliant  passages,  the  other 
for  sustained  melodies.  These  two  kinds  are  in 
many  respects  opposed  to  each  other,  the  first 
requiring  the  fingers  to  be  considerably  nused 
above  the  keys,  which  are  then  struck  with 
firmness  and  rapidity,  while  in  the  other  the  keys 
are  closely  pressed,  not  struck,  with  more  or  less 
of  weight  according  to  the  amount  of  tone  desired. 
This  quality  of  percussion  in  brilliant  passages  is 
to  some  extent  a  characteristic  of  modem  piano- 
forte-playing, the  great  players  of  former  times 
having  certainly  used  it  far  more  sparingly  than 
at  present.  Thus  Hummel  (Pianoforte  School) 
says  that  the  fingers  must  not  be  lifted  too  high 
fi:om  the  keys;  and  going  back  to  the  time  of 
Bach,  we  read  that  he  moved  only  the  end  joint 
of  the  fingers,  drawing  them  gently  inwards  'as  if 
taking  lip  coin  from  a  table.'  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  736  6.] 
But  the  action  of  the  clavichords,  and  after  them 
of  the  Viennese  pianos,  was  extremely  light,  the 
slightest  pressure  producing  a  sound,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  increase  of  percussion  has 
become  necessary  in  order  to  overcome  the  greater 
resistance  offered  by  the  modem  keyboard,  a 
resistance  caused  by  the  greater  size  of  the  instru- 
ments, and  consequent  weight  of  the  hammers, 
which  had  increased  in  the  lowest  octave  of 
Broad  wood  pianos  from  2  J  oz.  in  181 7  to  4  oz.  in 
1874,  ^^^  which,  although  now  somewhat  less, 
being  in  1884, 3  oz.,  is  still  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  key-weights  of  the  earliest  pianos. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  great  improvement 
manifested  hj  modem  pianofortes  in  the  direction 
of  sonority  and  susUiining  power  may  have  given 
rise  to  a  certain  danger  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
second  kind  of  touch,  that  which  has  for  its  object 
the  production  of  beautifid  tone  in  eaniabile,  may 
be  neglected.  This,  if  it  were  so,  would  be  very 
much  to  be  regretted.  The  veiy  fact  that  the 
pianoforte  is  at  its  best  unable  to  sustain  tone 
equably,  renders  the  acquirement  of  a  *  singing' 
touch  at  once  the  more  arduous  and  the  more 
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necessary,  and  this  was  reco^ised  and  insisted 
upon  by  Emanuel  Bach.  For  an  expressive 
melody  to  be  hammered  out  with  unsympathetic 
fingers  of  steel  is  far  worse  than  for  a  passage  to 
lose  somewhat  of  its  sparkle  through  lack  of  per- 
cussion. B^thoven  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  in  adagio  the  fingers  should  feel  'as  if  glued 
to  the  keys/  and  Thalberg.  who  himself  possessed 
an  extraordinarily  rich  and  full  tone,  writes  ^  that 
a  melody  should  be  played  'without  forcibly 
striking  the  keys,  but  attacking  them  closely,  and 
nervously,  and  pressing  them  with  energy  and 
vigour.*  '  When,'  he  adds,  '  the  melody  is  of  a 
tender  and  graceful  character  the  notes  should  be 
knecLdedt  the  keys  being  pressed  as  though  with 
a  boneless  hand  {main  ditostie)  and  fingers  of 
velvet;  the  keys  should  be  felt  rather  than 
struck.'  In  an  interesting  paper  on  *  Beauty  of 
touch  and  tone/  communicated  to  the  Musical 
Association  by  Mr.  Orlando  Steed,  the  opinion 
is  maintained  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any 
difference  of  quality,  apart  from  greater  or  less 
intensity  of  sound,  in  a  single  note,  no  matter 
bow  the  blow  may  be  struck  (though  the  author 
admits  that  the  excessive  blow  will  produce  a 
disagreeable  sound).  But  it  is  shown  by  Helm- 
lioltz  '  that  the  iimhrt  or  sound-quality  of  piano- 
forte strings,  variation  in  which  is  caused  by 
greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  upper  partial  tones, 
depends  upon  two  conditions  among  others, 
namely,  upon  the  length  of  time  the  hammer 
remains  in  contact  with  the  string,  and  upon  the 
hardness  of  the  hammer  itself,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  nature  of  the  blow  may  not  be 
slightly  affected  in  both  these  respects  by  dif- 
ferences of  touch.  It  would  seem  possible  that 
the  greater  rebound  of  the  hammer  which  would 
be  tbc  consequence  of  a  sharp  blow  upon  the  key 
might  render  the  actual  contact  with  the  string 
shorter,  while  the  greater  force  of  the  blow  might 
compress  and  so  slightly  harden  the  soft  surface 
of  the  felt  with  which  the  hammer  is  covered ; 
and  the  natural  result  of  both  these  supposed 
changes  would  be  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
partial  tones,  and  thus  render  the  sound  thinner 
and  harder.  Moreover  when  the  key  is  struck 
from  any  considerable  distance  a  certain  amount 
of  noise  is  always  occasioned  by  the  impact  of 
the  finger  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  key,  and  this 
^ves  a  certain  attack  to  the  commencement  of 
the  sound,  like  a  hard  consonant  before  a  vowel, 
which  conduces  to  brilliancy  of  effect  rather  than 
smoothness.  The  fact  is,  that  Touch  depends  on 
so  many  and  such  various  conditions,  that  though 
its  diversities  can  be  felt  and  recognised  by  any 
ordinarily  attentive  listener,  they  are  by  no  means 
easy  to  analyse  satisfactorily. 

In  relation  to  phrasing,  touch  is  of  two  kinds, 
legato  and  ttaccaio :  in  the  first  kind  each  finger 
is  kept  upon  its  key  until  the  moment  of  striking 
the  next ;  in  the  second  the  notes  are  made  short 
and  detached,  the  hand  being  rapidly  raised  from 
the  wrist,  or  the  fingers  snatched  inwards  from 
the  keys.    Both  kinds  of  touch  are  fully  described 

1  L'art  da  chant  appllqu^  aa  pitno. 

X  Tb«  SenMtluus  o(  Tone,  trausUte4  Iv  A.  J.  Sills,  p.  121. 
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in  the  articles  on  Legato,  Staccato,  Dash,  and 
Phbasing. 

Sometimes  two  different  kinds  of  touch  are 
required  at  the  same  time  from  one  hand.  £x.  i, 
from  Thai  berg's  Don  Giovanni  Fantasia,  op.  42, 
is  an  instance  of  the  combination  of  legato  and 
ttaccaio  touch,  and  Ex.  a.  is  an  exercise  recom- 
mended by  Tbalberg  for  the  cultivation  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  cantabUe  tone,  in  which  the 
large  notes  have  to  be  played  with  full  tone,  the 
others  piano,  without  in  the  least  spreading  the 
chords. 


Ex.1. 


Ex.2. 
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An  excellent  study  on  the  same  subject  has  been 
published  by  Saint-Saens,  op.  52,  no.  2.      [F.T.] 

H.  Organ.  Until  recent  times  Touch  was 
an  impossibility  upon  large  organs.  Burney,  in 
his  Tour,  in  1772,  speaks  of  a  touch  so  heavy 
that  *  each  key  requires  a  foot  instead  of  a 
finger  to  press  it  down ;  again  of  a  performance 
by  a  M.  Binder,  at  Dresden,  who  at  the  con- 
clusion was  in  as  violent  a  heat  with  fatigue 
and  exertion  as  if  he  had  run  eight  or  ten 
miles  full  speed  over  ploughed  fields  in  the 
dog  days!  Of  an  organ  in  Amsterdam  he 
reports  that  each  key  required  almost  a  two 
pound  weight  to  put  it  down  !  The  mechanism 
of  English  organs  was  probably  never  so  bad  as 
this,  but  it  is  said  that  Mendelssohn,  after  playing 
at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  was  covered 
with  perspiration.  The  pneumatic  action  has  selved 
this  difficulty.  Still  the  question  of  organ  touch 
is  complicated  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  varieties  of  mechanism.  Many 
organs  exist  with  four  keyboards  (even  five 
may  be  met  with),  and  the  necessarily  differ- 
ent levels  of  these  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  keep  the  hand  in  a  uniform  position  for  nil 
of  them.  It  is  rare  to  find  any  two  of  these 
manuals  with  a  similar  touch,  and  the  amount 
of  force  required  to  press  down  the  key  varies 
within  wide  limits.  Even  on  the  same  key- 
board the  touch  is  appreciably  heavier  in  the 
bass,  and  inequalities  occur  between  adjacent 
notes.  A  recently  regulated  mechanism  is 
sometime  in  a  state  of  adjustment  so  nice,  that 
the  slightest  pressure  upon  the  key  produces  a 
squeak  or  wail.  This  same  mechanism  afler  a 
time  will  be  so  changed  by  use  and  variations 
of  temperature  as  to  allow  of  the  key  being 
pressed  almost  to  its  limit  without  producing 
any  sound. 

These  considerations  will  show  that  the  deli- 
cate differences  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
pianoforte  touch  are  impossible  with  the  organ. 
Fortunately  they  are  not  needed,  but  it  muse 
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not  be  supposed  that  touch  on  the  organ  is  of 
no  importance.  The  keys  must  be  pressed 
rather  than  struok,  but  still  with  such  decision 
that  their  inequalities  may  be  neutralised, 
otherwise  the  player  will  find  that  some  notes 
do  not  speak  at  alL  Perhaps  the  most  impor* 
tant  part  of  organ  touch  is  the  release  of  the 
key,  which  can  hardly  be  too  decided.  The 
oigan  punishes  laxity  in  this  direction  more 
severely  than  any  instrument.  Shakes  on  the 
organ  should  not  be  too  quick ;  with  the  pneu- 
matic action  they  are  sometimes  almost  impos- 
sible. Care  should  be  taken  in  playing  staccato 
passages  on  slow  speaking  stops  of  the  Gamba 
kind,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  key- 
board. The  crispness  should  be  not  in  the 
stroke  but  in  the  release  of  the  key.  It  is 
generally  said  that  the  hand  should  be  held 
rather  higher  above  the  keys  than  in  the  case 
of  the  piano,  but  as  has  been  before  pointed  out, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  same  position  towards 
keys  so  differently  placed  in  relation  to  the 
performer  as  the  upper  and  lower  of  four  or  even 
three  manuals. 

Modem  key  makers  have  invented  a  new 
danger  by  lessening  the  space  between  the  black 
keys,  BO  that  in  a  diord  where  the  „^ 
white  keys  must  be  played  between  JL-t- 
the  black,  it  is  impossible  for  some  ^ 
fingers  to  avoid  depressing  the  adjacent  notes. 

Pedal  touch  has  within  recent  times  become 
a  possibility,  and  pastages  for  the  feet  are  now 
as  carefully  phrased  as  those  for  the  fingers. 
Mendelssohn's  organ  sonatas  afford  the  earliest 
important  examples.  Freedom  in  the  ancle  joint 
is  the  chief  condition  of  success  in  this.  The 
player  must  be  warned  that  large  pipes  will  not 
speak  quickly,  and  that  a  staccato  must  be  pro- 
duced by  allowing  the  pedal  key  to  rise  quickly 
rather  than  by  a  sharp  stroke.  [W.Pt.] 

TOUCH  in  bell-ringing  denotes  any  number 
of  changes  less  than  a  peal,  the  latter  term  being 
properly  used  only  for  '  the  performance  of  the 
full  number  of  changes  which  may  be  rung  on  a 
given  number  of  bells.'  By  old  writers  the  word 
touch  is  used  as  equivalent  to  sound,  in  which 
sense  it  occurs  in  Massinger's  *  Guardian'  (Act  ii. 
Sc.  4),  where  Seveiino  says  '  I'll  Umch  my  horn 
— (blows  his  horn).'  An  earlier  example  will  be 
found  in  the  Bomance  of  Sir  Grawayne  and  the 
Green  Knight  (c.  1320)  line  120,  p.  4  of  the 
edition  of  1864.  The  word  appears  also  to  have 
been  used  in  English  music  during  two  centuries 
for  a  Toccata.  'A  touche  by  Mr.  Byrd '  is  found 
in  the  MS.  of  a  virginall  piece  in  the  British 
Museum;  and  'Mr.  Kelway's  touches,'  as  a 
heading  to  several  passages  of  a  florid  character, 
appears  in  a  MS.,  probably  in  the  handwriting 
of  Dr.  B.  Cooke,  in  the  Library  of  the  Boyid 
College  of  Music.  [W.B.S.] 

TOURDION,  or  TORDION.  '  A  tiiming.  or 
winding  about;  also,  a  tricke,  or  pranke;  also, 
the  daunce  tearmed  a  Round.'  (Cotgrave.)  The 
early  French  dances  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
'  Danses  Basses'  or  'Danses  Nobles,'  and  '  Danses 
par  haut.'  The  former  of  these  included  all  regular 


dances,  the  latter  were  mere  improvised  romps 
or  *  baladinages.'  The^regular  Basse  Dance  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  the  first  was  twice  repeated, 
and  the  last,  or  '  Tourdion,'  was  probably  some- 
thing like  our  modem  round  dances.  The  Tour- 
dion was  therefore  the  French  equivalent  for  the 
German  Nachtanz,  Proportio,  or  Hoppeltanz,  and 
the  Italian  SaltaieUo.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  221  &.] 
Taboorot  says  that  the  Tourdion  was  nearly  the 
same  as  the  Galliard,  but  the  former  was  more 
rapid  and  smooth  than  the  latter.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  578  a.]  Hence  he  defines  it  as  a  '  Gaillarde  par 
terre/  i.  e.  a  galliard  deprived  of  its  characteristio 
jumps  and  springs.  Both  dances  were  in  3-time. 
The  following  is  the  tune  of  the  Tourdion  given 
iu  the  *  Orch^sographie ' : 
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Further  particulars  as  to  these  dances  may  be 
found  in  the  '  Provinciales '  of  Antonio  de  Arena 
(1537).    [See  TRraoBis.]  [W.B.S.] 

T0URJ£E,  Eben,  Mus.  Doc,  father  of  the 
Conservatory  or  class  system  of  musical  instruc- 
tion in  America,  was  bom  at  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island,  June  i,  1834.  His  £Eunily  being  in  humble 
circumstances  it  became  necessary  to  put  him  to 
work  at  the  early  age  of  eight;  but  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  was  so  great,  that  he  soon  became  a 
laborious  student  at  the  East  Greenwich  seminary. 
Having  a  good  alto  voice  he  sang  in  the  choir 
of  the  Melodist  Church,  learning  his  part  by 
rote.  But  it  chanced  that  the  oi^gamst  vras 
about  to  withdraw,  and  young  Touxj^  was  in- 
vited to  fill  her  place.  He  was  at  that  time 
but  thirteen,  and  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
instrument;  but  he  managed  to  pick  out  the 
tunes  required  for  the  following  Sunday,  and 
played  them  with  such  success  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position.  He  at  once  b^gan  to 
study  with  a  teacher  in  Providence,  often  walking 
thirteen  miles  each  way.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
became  clerk  in  a  music  store  in  Providence,  and 
thus  had  opportunities  for  study  which  he  did  not 
&il  to  improve.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
opened  a  music  store  in  Fall  River,  where  he  also 
taught  music  in  the  public  schools  and  formed 
classes  in  piano,  voice,  and  organ,  charging  the 
moderate  sum  of  one  dollar  to  each  pupil  for 
twenty  lessons.  This  was  in  1851,  and  was 
really  the  beginning  of  the  class-system,  which 
he  has  since  so  largely  developed.  He  also  edited 
and  published  a  musical  paper  with  much  ability. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Newport,  and  con- 
tinued his  work  as  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
Old  Trinity  Church  there,  and  as  Director  of 
the  local  Choral  Society.  In  1859  ^^  founded 
a  Musical  Institute  at  East  Greenwich,  where 
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he  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  ideas 
regarding  class-teaching  under  more  favourable 
auspices  than  before.  In  1863  he  visited  Europe, 
in  order  to  gain  information  regarding  the 
methods  employed  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
in  conservatory  teaching.  He  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  with  many  eminent  masters, 
amongst  others  August  Haupt,  of  Berlin.  On  his 
return  to  America  he  removed  to  Providence, 
and  established  the  'Providence  Conservatory 
of  Music,*  which  had  great  success.  In  1867 
he  extended  his  work  by  founding  *The  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,*  in  Boston,  and 
continued  for  a  time  to  keep  both  schools  in  oper- 
ation. He  drew  round  him  the  most  eminent 
teachers  in  Boston,  and  placed  a  good  musical 
education  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  students. 
In  1869  his  executive  and  organising  abilities 
were  oaiade  use  of  by  the  projectors  of  the  great 
'  Peace  Jubilee,'  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
■access  of  that  enterprise  was  largely  due  to  his 
efforts.  During  the  same  year  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Middletown  University.  Since  the  foundation  of 
Boston  University  he  has  been  the  highly  hen- 
cmred  Dean  of  the  College  of  Music  attached 
thereto.  But  his  greatest  work  has  been  the 
estoblishment  of  the  great  Conservatory  just 
mentioned,  from  which  have  graduated  thousands 
of  pupils,  filling  honourable  positions  as  teachers, 
piMiists,  organists,  and  vocalic,  and  proving 
themselves  able  musicians. 

Dr.  Tourj^e  has  not  accumulated  wealth,  for 
the  needs  of  others  have  always  been  more  promi* 
nent  with  him  than  his  own.  Many  are  the 
charitable  enterprises  in  which  he  has  been  active, 
and  the  persons  who  have  been  aided  by  his  bounty. 
Among  the  positions  which  he  has  ^ed  may  be 
named  that  of  President  of  the  *  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,'  'City  Missionary 
Society,'  and  '  National  Music  Teachers*  Associ- 
ation.' He  is  ever  genial  in  manner,  and  untiring 
in  work.  He  is  at  present  in  robust  health,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  useful  life  may  be  spared 
for  long.  [G.] 

TOUBS,  Berthold,  bom  Dec.  17,  1838,  at 
Rotterdam.  His  early  instruction  was  derived 
from  his  father,  who  was  organist  of  the  St. 
Laurence  churcl^  and  from  Yerhulst.  He  after- 
wards studied  at  the  Conservatoires  of  Brussels 
and  Leipzig,  and  then  accompanied  Prince 
Greorge  Galitzin  to  Russia,  and  remained  there 
for  two  years.  Since  1861  he  has  resided  in 
London,  writing,  teaching,  and  playing  in  the 
band  of  the  Bojal  Italian  Opera,  and  other  good 
orchestras.  In  1878  he  became  musical  adviser 
and  editor  to  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co., 
and  in  that  capacity  has  arranged  several  im- 
portant works  from  the  orchestral  scores,  such 
as  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  four  of  Schubert's 
Masaes,  'Elijah,'  Gounod's  ' Bedemption,*  etc. 
etc.,  besides  writing  the  'Primer  of  the  Violin' 
in  the  series  of  that  firm.  Mr.  Tours*s  composi- 
tions are  numerous.  He  has  written  for  the  piano 
and  other  instruments,  and  a  large  number  of 
•ongs,  fome  of  which  have  been  very  popular. 


But  his  best  work  is  to  be  found  in  his  Hymn- 
tunes,  Anthems,  and  Services,  for  the  Anglican 
Church,  particularly  a  Service  in  F  and  an 
Easter  Anthem,  'God  hath  appointed  a  day,' 
which  are  greatly  in  demand.  [G.] 

TOUBTE,  FBAK901S,  the  most  famous  of  vio- 
lin-bow-makers, bom  in  Paris  1747,  died  there 
1835.  His  father  and  elder  brother  were  bow- 
makers  also ;  and  the  reputation  which  attaches 
to  the  fiunily  name  is  not  due  to  Fran9ois  alone. 
Xavier  Tourte,  the  elder  brother,  known  in  France 
as  *  Tourte  I'aln^ '  was  also  an  excellent  workman: 
tradition  says  that  the  brothers  commenced  busi- 
ness in  partnership,  Fran9ois  making  the  sticks, 
and  Xavier  the  nuts  and  fittings.  They  quarrelled 
and  dissolved  partnership,  and  each  then  set  up 
for  himself,  Xavier  reproducing  as  well  as  he  could 
the  improvements  in  the  stick  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Fran9ois.  The  latter  has  been 
denominated  the  Stradivari  of  the  bow:  and 
there  is  some  truth  in  this;  for  as  Stradivari 
finally  settled  the  model  and  fittings  of  the 
violin,  so  Tourte  finally  settled  the  model  and 
fittings  of  the  bow.  But  he  had  more  to  do 
for  the  bow  than  Stradivari  for  the  fiddle.  The 
Cremona  makers  before  Stradivari  had  nearly 
perfected  the  model  of  the  violin:  it  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  give  it  certain  finishing 
touches.  But  Tourte,  properly  speaking,  had  no 
predecessors.  He  found  bow-making  in  a  state 
of  chaos,  and  he  reduced  it  to  a  science ;  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  invented  the  modem  bow. 
Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  bows  which  were  in 
use  in  Tourte's  youth  may  be  gained  firom  the 
accompanying  illustration,  which  is  copied  firom 
the  first  edition  of  Leopold  Mozart's  'Violin 
SchooV  1756.    (Fig.  I.)    For  this  fearful  imple- 
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ment  Tourte  substituted  the  bow  now  in  use. 
(Fig.  2.)  The  service  which  he  thus  rendered  to 
music  appears  greater  the  more  we  think  of  it : 
for  the  Tourte  bow  greatly  fjEWsilitated  the  new 
development  of  violin  mudo  which  began  With 
Viotti,  ?U)de,  and  Kreutaser.    Before  his  time 
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all  the  modem  forms  of  staccato  must  lia\*e  been 
impossible,  and  the  nuances  of  piano  and  forte 
extremely  limited ;  a  rawness,  especially  on  the 
treble  strings,  and  a  monotony  which  to  our 
ears  would  be  intolerable,  must  have  deformed 
the  performances  of  the  best  of  violinists.  The 
violin,  under  Tourte's  bow,  became  a  different 
instrument:  and  subsequent  bow^makers  have 
exclusively  copied  him,  the  value  of  their  pro- 
ductions depending  on  the  success  with  which 
they  have  applied  his  principles. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  actual  model- 
ling of  the  Tourte  stick,  an  examination  of 
Tourte*s  own  bows  proves  that  his  first  care  was 
to  select  wood  of  fine  but  strong  texture,  and 
perfectly  straight  grain,  and  his  secoiid  to  give 
it  a  permanent  and  regular  bend.  This  was 
effected  by  subjecting  it  in  a  state  of  flexion  to 
a  moderate  heat  for  a  considerable  time.  To 
apply  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to  the  very 
marrow  of  the  stick  without  rendering  the  ex- 
terior brittle,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
bow-maker's  art:  cheap  and  bad  bows  have 
never  been  thoroughly  heated,  and  their  curva- 
ture is  therefore  not  permanent.  Tourte*s  first 
experiments  are  said  to  have  been  made  on  the 
staves  of  old  sugar  hogsheads  from  Brazil. 
This  is  not  unlikely  :  probably  the  bent  slabs  of 
Brazil  wood  employed  for  this  purpose  had  ac- 
quired a  certain  additional  elasticity  fi*om  the 
combined  effect  of  exposure  to  tropical  heat  and 
the  absorption  of  the  saccharine  juices :  and  in 
connection  with  the  latter  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  dark  colour  of  the  Tourte  sticks  is  not 
wholly  attributable  to  age,  but  partly  to  some 
preparation  applied  to  them  in  the  process  of 
heating.  The  writer  cannot  agree  with  this 
suggestion,  especially  as  some  of  Tourte*s  finest 
bows  are  extremely  pale  in  colour.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  elasticity 
which  he  secured  in  the  stick  by  the  choice 
and  preparation  of  the  wood  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  method  of 
bending  the  stick  of  the  bow  the  reverse  way, 
that  is,  inwards,  and  thus  to  realise  what  had 
long  been  the  desideratum  of  violinists,  a  bow 
which  should  be  strong  and  elastic  without 
being  heavy.  By  thus  increasing  and  econo- 
mising the  resistance  of  the  stick  he  liberated 
the  player*s  thumb  and  fingers  from  much  use- 
less weight.  By  a  series,  no  doubt,  of  patient 
experiments,  he  determined  the  right  curvature 
for  the  stick,  and  the  rule  for  tapering  it 
^adually  towards  the  point,^  so  as  to  have  the"i^ 
centre  of  gravity  in  the  right  place,  or  in  other 
words  to  'balance'  properly  over  the  string  in 
the  hand  of  the  player.  He  determined  the 
true  length  of  the  stick,  and  the  height  of  the 
point  and  the  nut,  in  all  which  particulars  the 
[>ow-makers  of  his  time  seem  to  have  erred  on 
the  side  of  excess.  Lastly,  he  invented  the 
method  of  spieading  the  hairs  and  fixing  them 
on  the  face  of  the  nut  by  means  of  a  moveable 

1  KathflinatlcBllr  Inreatlgited,  Tourle's  bow,  when  unttrantr.  Is 
found  to  furm  a  logarithmic  cnnre.  the  ordlDAtes  of  which  Increa»a 
in  arithmetical  proportion,  oud  the  abaclMM  tn  geometilcal  pro- 
portion. .      *  .  , 
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band  of  metal  fitting  on  a  slide  of  mother-of- 
pearl.  The  bow,  as  we  have  it,  is  therefore  the 
creation  of  the  genius  of  Tourte. 

Tourte's  improvements  in  the  bow  were 
effected  after  1775.  Tradition  says  that  he 
was  materially  assisted  in  his  work  by  the 
advice  of  Viotti,  who  arrived  in  Paris  in  1782. 
Nothing  is  more  likely ;  for  only  an  accom- 
plished violinist  could  have  formuhited  the  de- 
mands which  the  Tourte  bow  was  constructed 
to  satisfy.  Viotti'  no  doubt  contributed  to 
bring  the  Tourte  bow  into  general  use,  and  it 
is  certain  that  it  quickly  drove  the  old  bar^ 
barous  bows  completely  from  the  field,  and 
that  in  Paris  there  at  once  arose  a  school  of 
bow-makers  which  has  never  b^en  excelled. 

For  the  excellent  bows  which  thus  became  for 
the  first  time  obtainable,  violinists  were  willing 
to  pay  considerable  sums.  Tourte  charged  12 
louis  d'or  for  his  best  bows  mounted  in  gold. 
As  the  makers  increased  in  number  the  pricea 
fell ;  but  the  extreme  rarity  of  fine  Pemambuco 
wood  perfectly  straight  in  grain  has  always 
contributed  to  keep  up  the  price.of  the  very  best 
bows.  Tourte's  bows,  of  which  during  a  ^ong 
life  he  made  An  immense  number,  are  conmion 
enough ;  but  owing  to  the  great  number  of  al- 
most equally  good  ones  which  were  made  by  his 
successors,  only  extraordinary  specimens  fetch 
very  high  prices.  A  very  fine  Tourte  has  been 
recently  sold  for  £30:  common  ones  vary  in 
price  from  £5  to  £10.  It  is  a  singular  fiict  that 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  violinists 
as  to  Tourte's  merits.  His  bows  are  universally 
preferred  to  all  others:  and  they  show  no  signs  of 
wearing  out.  Tourte  never  stamped  his  bows. 
Genuine  ones  are  sometimes  found  stamped  with 
the  name,  but  this  is  the  work  of  some  other 
hand.  His  original  nuts  are  usually  of  tortoise 
shell,  finely  mounted  in  gold,  but  wanting  the 
metallic  slide  on  the  stick,  which  was  introduced 
by  Lupot. 

Like  Stradivaii  and  Nicholas  Amati,  Tourte 
continued  to  work  to  within  a  very  few  years 
of  his  death,  at  an  advanced  nge.  His  at^ier 
was  on  the  fourth  floor  of  No.  10,  Quai  de 
I'Ecole :  after  making  bows  all  day  he  would 
descend  in  the  evening,  and  recreate  himself  by 
angling  for  gudgeon  in  tEe  Seine.  His  peaceful 
career  came  to  an  end  in  April  1835,  ^°  ^^  88th 
year — nearly  the  same  age  as  that^  attained  by 
the  two  famous  violin-makers  of  Crdmona  above 
mentioned.  [E.J.P.] 

TOWER  DRUMS,  THE.  Handel  frequently 
borrowed  a  pair  of  kettledrums  from  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  for  his  own  perform- 
ances of  his  oratorios ;  and  as  they  were  kept 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  they  were  usually 
called  'the  Tower  Drums.'  They  were  in  fre- 
quent request  afler  his  death,  including  the 
Commemoration  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1784.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  account  of  this 
Festival,  says  they  were  taken  by  Marlborough 
at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  1709. 

A  much  larger  pair,  39  and  35  inches  in 
diameter,  were  made  expressly  for  that  Festival 
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firom  the  design  of  a  Mr.  Asbridge,  of  Drury 
Lane  orchestra,  and  have  since  obtained  the 
name  of  *  Tower  Drums/  from  a  notion  that 
the  head  of  one  of  them  was  made  from  the 
skin  of  a  lion  in  the  Tower  menagerie.  These 
drums  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late 
T.  P.  Chipp,  the  well-known  kettledrummer, 
and  on  the  sale  of  his  instruments  were  bought 
by  H.  Potter  &  Co.,  military  musical  instrument 
makers.  They  added  a  brass  T-shaped  key  to 
each  tuning-screw,  and  presented  them  (1884) 
to  the  CrjTstal  Palace  Company,  who  have  placed 
them  in  their  laxge  orchestra. 

Larger  drums  were  made  for  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society  (47  and  43  inches  in  diameter), 
but  no  tone  can  be  got  from  such  overgrown 
instruments.  [V.  de  P.] 

TOWERS,  John,  bom  at  Salford  Feb.  18, 
18^,  was  for  six  vears  choir-boy  in  Manchester 
Cathedral,  in  1850  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  London,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  pupil  of  A.  B.  Marx  in  Berlin,  where  he 
remained  for  more  than  two  years,  at  the  same 
time  with  J.  K.  Paine  and  A.  W.  Thayer.  He 
then  returned  to  England,  and  after  a  residence 
of  two  years  in  Brighton,  settled  at  Manchester, 
where  he  has  since  remained  as  choirmaster, 
conductor,  and  organist.  He  conducts  the  Al- 
derley  Edge,  Fallowfield,  and  Rochdale  Orpheus 
Glee  Societies,  the  last-named  being  one  of  the 
most  succenful  choirs  in  Lancashire,  and  is 
now  organist  to  St.  Stephen's  Conell,  Manchester. 
Besides  a  few  musical  trifles,  Mr.  Towers  has 
published  a  chronological  list  of  Beethoven's 
works  (Musical  Directory,  1871),  an  interesting 
pamphlet  on  the  'Mortality  of  Musicians,*  a 
'List  of  Eminent  Musicians,*  etc.,  etc.  He  is 
also  a  more  or  less  regular  contributor  to  the 
press.  [G.] 

TRACKER.  A  thin  flat  strip  of  wood  used 
in  the  mechanism  of  an  organ  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  leverage  from  one  portion  of  the  instru- 
ment to  another.  A  tracker  differs  from  a  sticker 
in  the  fact  that  a  tracker  pulls,  while  a  sticker 
pushes;  while  therefore  a  tracker  can  be  flat 
and  thin,  a  sticker  is  round  and  rigid.  For 
example,  if,  when  one  end  of  a  key  is  pressed 
down  it  raises  a  sticker  at  its  other  end,  it  is 
clear  that  the  sticker  will  push  up  a  lever  at  a 
higher  level ;  but  the  other  end  of  the  lever  at 
the  higher  level  will  c^f  course  descend,  and  to 
this  therefore  must  be  attached  a  tracker.  It 
will  be  evident  also  that  a  sticker,  having  only 
to  remain  in  an  upright  position,  can  be  kept  in 
its  place  simply  by  means  of  a  bit  of  wire  inserted 
at  each  end  and  passing  loosely  through  holes  in 
the  ends  of  the  levers.  But  a  tracker  having  to 
puU  and  be  pulled  is  provided  at  each  end  with 
a  tap- wire  (or  wire  like  a  screw)  which  when 
passed  through  the  hole  in  the  lever  is  secured 
by  a  leather  button.  In  all  cases  noisy  action  is 
prevented  by  the  insertion  of  a  layer  of  cloth  or 
some  other  soft  material.  Trackers  are  generally 
made  of  pine-wood  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thicknen  and  from  one  third  to  a  half  of  an 
inch  in  width.    The  length  of  trackers  varies  of 
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coarse  according  to  circumstances;  in  lon^^ 
'actions*  or  extended  'movements'  (as  for 
example,  when  mechanism  is  taken  under  a  floor 
or  up  a  wall)  they  are  sometimes  twelve  or  more 
feet  in  length ;  in  such  cases  they  are  formed  of 
two  or  more  parts  joined  together  by  wire.  In 
order  to  prevent  long  trackers  from  swinging 
about  laterally  when  in  use  they  are  often  made 
to  pass  through  a  register  or  thin  board  containing 
holes  of  suitable  size  lined  with  cloth.  A  tracker 
may  convey  leverage  from  any  part  of  an  instru- 
ment to  another,  but  its  final  function  is  to  lower 
the  puU-doten  and  let  air  pass  through  the  pallet 
into  the  pipe.  [J.S.] 

TRAETTA,  T0HMA8O  MiCRELE  Fbancssco 
Savebio,  an  Italian  composer  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury. Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  his 
name  was  Trajetta,  and  the  date  of  his  birth 
May  19,  1727;  but  the  certificate  of  birth  pub- 
lished by  the  *  Gazetta  Musicale  di  Milano '  of 
T879.  No.  30,  settles  beyond  question  that  he  was 
the  legitimate  son  of  Filippo  Traetta  and  Anna 
Teresa  Piasanti,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1727, 
on  March  30,  'ad  hore  16'  in  the  morning, 
at  Bitonto  (Terra  di  Bari).  At  eleven  years 
of  age  he  became  pupil  of  Durante  at  the 
'  Conservatorio  di  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto*  at 
Naples,  to  which  institution  he  belonged  until 
the  autumn  of  1748,  when  we  find  him  teaching 
singing,  and  occasionally  writing  some  sacred 
music  for  several  churches  of  Naples.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  tried  his  hand  at  the  stage,  and  his 
first  opera,  'Famace,'  produced  at  the  San 
Carlo  at  Naples  in  1 750,  met  with  such  success 
that  he  was  forthwith  commissioned  to  compose 
six  more  operas  for  the  same  house.  Of  these 
nothing  is  known,  except  the  title  of  one,  '  I  pas- 
tori  feSci,*  1753;  yet  they  were  probably  not 
less  successful  than  'Famace,'  since  his  name 
spread  rapidly,  and  he  received  engagements 
at  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  Turin,  Verona, 
Parma,  etc.  Goldoni  and  Metastasio  did  not 
ditdain  to  write  librettos  for  him;  Goldoni 
a  comic  opera  *Buovo  d'Antona'  (Florence, 
1756);  and  Metastasio  '  L'Olimpiade '  (Ve- 
rona, 1758).  Towards  the  end  of  1759  Traetta 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Maestro  di  Cap- 
pella  and  teacher  of  singing  to  the  Princesses, 
offered  to  him  by  Don  Filippo,  Infanta  of  Spain,, 
and  Duke  of  Parma.  The  first  opera  he  com- 
posed for  the  Ducal  Theatre  of  Parma  was 
'Solimano*  (Carnival,  175^),  followed  in  the 
spring  by  '  Ippolito  ed  Aricia.*  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  masterpiece,  as  bsth  the  Duke  and 
the  audience  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  it ; 
and  on  its  reproduction  six  years  later  for  the 
wedding  of  the  Princess  Maria  Luisa  with 
Charles  III.  King  of  Spain,  a  life  pension  was 
granted  to  the  composer.  In  1759  and  1760 
Traetta  went  twice  to  Vienna  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  two  operas  purposely  written  for  the 
Austrian  capital,  'Ifigenia  in  Aulide*  (1759)* 
and  '  Armida*  (1760). 

In  1 765,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke,  Traetta 
left  Parma  and  settled  in  Venice,  as  principal  of 
the  *  Conservatorio  dell*  Ospedaletto.'    He  held 
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the  appointment  for  nearly  three  years,  and  re- 
Bigned  it  on  the  invitation  of  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  to  succeed  Galuppi  as  *  MaestTO  di  Corte.* 
The  severe  climate  of  Russia  however  did  not 
agree  with  the  Italian  maestro ;  in  1775  he  gave 
up  his  position,  and  in  1776  accepted  an  engage- 
ment in  London,  where  however  he  was  not 
very  successful,  owing  chiefly  to  the  firm  hold 
which  Sacchini  had  taken  of  the  English  public. 
He  accordingly  returned  to  Naples,  but  the 
climate  of  Russia  and  the  anxieties  of  London 
had  impaired  both  his  health  and  his  genius, 
and  the  few  operas  he  wrote  before  his  death 
show  that  the  spring  of  his  imagination  was  dried 
up.  He  died  in  Venice  on  April  6,  1779,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Assunta, 
where  the  following  epitaph  is  engraved  on  his 
tomb: 

THOMAE  TRAJETTA 

BITUNTI  NATO 

SUBLIMIORIS  MUSICES  FERITISSIMO 

HUJUS  CHORI 

AD  AMPLITUDINEM  ARTIS  SUAE 

mSTAURATORI  MODERATORI 

OPTIME  MERITO 

ANNO  SALUTIS  MDCCLXXIX 

AETATIS  SUAE  LII 

VITA  FUNCTO 

MONUMENTUM  POSITUM. 

Though  Traetta  was  gifted  with  great  intel- 
ligence, and  his  music  is  full  of  vigour  and  not 
wanting  in  a  certain  dramatic  power,  yet  his 
works  are  now  entirely  forgotten.^  Bumey,  Gal- 
vani,  Groesi,  Florimo,  and  Clement  all  praise  him, 
and  Florimo  even  finds  in  him  a  tendency  towards 
the  same  dramatic  expression  and  dignity  in  the 
musical  treatment  of  the  libretto  that  a  few  years 
afterwards  made  the  name  of  Gluck  immortal. 
However  this  may  be,  nobody  can  deny  that 
Traetta  had,  as  a  man,  a  very  peculiar  character, 
an  extraordinary  estimation  of  his  own  talent, 
and  an  unusual  readiness  in  making  it  clear  to 
everybody :  '  Traetta,*  says  Florimo,  '  at  the  first 
performance  of  his  operas,  when  presiding  at  the 
davicembcUo,  as  was  customary  at  that  time, 
convinced  of  the  worth  of  his  works,  and  per- 
suaded of  the  special  importance  of  some  pieces, 
— was  in  the  habit  of  turning  towards  the  audi- 
ence and  saying:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  look 
sharpf  and  pay  attention  to  this  piece* 

Subjoined  is  a  catalogue  of  his  works. 


OnSAB. 

Vunaoe.   Nftpoli.  1751. 
I  putorl  fellcl.    Do.  173Si 
Xrio.    Rome.  17M. 
LenontcoDtrtttate.   Do.l7Si. 
L'lncradulo.   Napolt.  1756. 
lA&ntafarte.   Do.  1706. 
BuoTO  d' ADtimA.  Fireoie,  1766. 
Nltteti.    Befffio.1757. 
Dldone  abbandonaU.   Vanaiia, 
1767. 
Oliropfade.    Verona,  1758. 
Solimano.   Parma,  1789. 
IppoHto  ad  Arids.   Do.  1759. 
IflgenlalnAuUde.  Vkfnna,  17S9. 


Armlda.    Do.  1780. 

Sofonlfba.    Panna.  17110. 

Bnea  nel  Lazio.    Torina,  1700. 

ITIndaridl.   Panna,  I7fi0. 

En«a  e  Lavlnla.    Do.  1761. 

Antigono.   Fadora.  1764. 

La  franone  a  Malghflia.  Ven- 
ezla.  1764. 

La  buona  flsllaola  marttata. 
Parma,  1766. 

Semlramlde.   Venezia,  1765. 

Le  Serre  rlvall.   Do.  1766. 

Amor  In  trappola.    Do.  1768. 

IflgenlainTaurido.  Xllano,  1768. 

L'iMla  dtsabiuta.  Bolosna. 
1768. 


1  His  nam«  does  not  occnr  onee  in  the  programmea  of  the  Fhll- 
harmonlo  8o6tet7,  and  onl7  onee  In  an  the  three  indaaa  of  the  AUg . 
Uutlkalisohe  Zeltung. 


Gennondo.  London.  1778. 
Xerope.   lOlano,  1778. 
La  dia&tta  di  Darlo.   Veneda, 
1778. 
n  eavallere  emnte.   Do.  1778. 
Artenloe.    Do.  vm. 
Oil  Xrol  del  Gampl  XIIsL     Do. 


•  *  dlTBrtlmento  for  four  orches- 
tras'  with  the  title  'Leqoattro 
staglonl el  dodld  masl dell'  anno' 
(the  foor  seasons,  and  the  twelTe 
months  of  the  yearX' 

▲  Stahat  Xatar  of  faJs  ibr  fiovr 
▼olees    and   aecompaniment   of 


1779.    Written  on  the  composer's' several  Instmmenta  b    known. 


deathbed,  and  flnished  b7  Oen 
naro  Astarltta. 

Le  feste  d'  Imeneo,  a  prologne 
and  trllogy.Tlz.  II  tilonfo  d'Amore, 
Triole.SaA>,  and  Egle.  for  the  ned- 


and  the  ArehlTas  of  the  '  Baal 
CoUeglo  dl  Napoll,'  contain  the 
following  eomposittons  :— 

Leiione  tern  for  eopraao. 

99  Arte  (some  with  afoeompanl- 


dlng  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  of  ment  of  Tiolln  and  basso,  and 

some  with  accompaniment  of 
sereral  Instmments). 

7Duetti. 

Aria  *  Terrore  mlntpfrt**/  wHh 
pianoforte  accompaniment. 

Aria  *  Ah  1  consola  11  tno  dolors.' 
arranged  for  two  TloUas.  Tloia, 
and  basso. 

A  Canon  'ftogno.  ma  ta  non 
mlro*    for    two 


Aostila  with  the  Infanta  DoOa 
Isabella  dl  Borbone,  at  Fanna, 
Sept  1761. 

n  Triboto  Oampestre^  *eom- 
panlmento  pastorale.'  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Xaria  Oaroltnaof  Anstria. 
wife  to  Ferdinand  IV.  King  of 
Bietly,  passing  through  Mantaa  In 
1768. 

In  the  skrae  year  he  wrote  an 
Oratorio  Salomone.  for  the '  Con- 
servatorlo  dell'  Oapodaletto*  in     A  Solfeggio,   with   pianoforte 
Venice ;  and  about  1770  he  wrote  accompaniment.  I'Q^  lAA 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  MUSIC,  THE 
NATIONAL,  was  founded  by  the  Society  of 
Arts.  The  subject  had  been  in  the  air  since 
the  year  1866,  a  Musical  Committee  had  been 
appointed,  and  in  1873  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Clarence  House,  the  Duke  of  Edinbuigh  in 
the  chair,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  it  is 
desirable  to  erect  a  building  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding £30,000  for  the  purposes  of  a  Training 
School  for  Music  at  Kensington,  in  connexion 
with  the  Society  of  Arts.  A  site  on  the  imme- 
diate west  side  of  the  Albert  Hall  was  granted 
by  the  Commissioners  of  185 1,  the  construction 
of  the  building,  on  the  design  of  Captain  F.  Cole^ 
R.E.,  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Charles. 
J.  Freake,  at  his  own  costj  the  first  stone  was 
laid  on  Dec.  18, 1873,  and  tne  School  was  opened 
at  Easter  1876,  with  82  free  scholarships,  of 
which  4  were  founded  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  2 
by  members  of  the  Society,  5  by  Mr.  Freake,  10 
by  the  Corporation  of  London,  14  by  City  Guilds, 
33  by  provincial  towns,  and  the  remainder  by 
private  donors.  The  scholarships  were  of  the 
value  of  £40  a  year  each,  and  were  founded  for 
five  years,  by  subscription  renewable  at  the  end 
of  that  term ;  they  carried  free  instruction  for 
the  same  period,  and  were  obtainable  '  by  com- 
petitive examination  alone.'  The  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh was  chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Arthur)  Sullivan  was  appointed  Principal, 
with  a  staff  of  Teachers;  in  1881  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Stainer  as  Principal,  and  the 
School  continued  to  flourish  till  Easter  1882, 
when  it  came  to  an  end  owing  to  the  detennin- 
ation  arrived  at  to  establish  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  on  a  wider  and  more  permanent  basis. 
The  College,  on  its  formation,  took  over  the 
building,  fiimiture  and  fittings,  organ  and  music, 
and  a  balance  at  the  banker's  of  £1100.  The 
instruction  in  the  Training  School  was  system- 
atic and  thorough,  and  in  proof  of  its  efficiency 
during  the  short  period  of  its  existence  it  is 
sufficient  to  name  Eugene  D' Albert,  Frederic 
Cliffe,  Annie  Marriott,  and  Frederic  King,  as 
having  received  their  education  there. 

I  This  composition  is  only  mentioned  In  a  letter  bearing  the  data 
»-18  Dec  1770,  written  by  Catherine  II.  of  Bussla  to  Voltaii«. 
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The  Botal  College  of  Music,  which  thus 
became  the  successor  of  the  Training  School, 
was  founded  by  the  Prince  of  Wides  at  a 
meeting  held  at  St.  Jameses  Palace  Feb.  28, 
1 88 a,  and  was  opened  by  H.B.H.  on  May  7  of 
the  following  year.  Negotiations  took  place 
with  the  BoTAL  Academy  of  Music  with  the 
object  of  a  union  with  the  two  bodies ;  but  these 
have  hitherto  unfortunately  come  to  nothing. 
Like  its  predecessor,  the  College  rests  on  the 
basis  of  eiodowed  scholarships  lasting  not  less 
than  three  years ;  but  the  funds  for  these  are  in 
this  case  provided  by  the  interest  of  money  sub* 
scribed  throughout  the  country  and  permanently 
invested.  The  College  opened  with  50  Scholars 
elected  by  competition,  of  whom  15  receive 
maintenance  in  addition,  and  43  Paying  Stu- 
dents. It  was  incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter  on 
Hay  33,  1883,  and  is  governed  by  a  Council, 
presided  over  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
divided  into  a  Finance  Committee,  and  an  Exe- 
cutive Committee.  The  staff  are  as  follows  : — 
Director,  Sir  Geoige  Grove,  D.CJi. ;  Principal 
Teachers,  forming  the  Board  of  Professors,  J.  F. 
Bridge,  Mus.D.;  H.  C.  Deacon;  Heniy  Holmes; 
Had.  lind-Goldschmidt ;  Walter  Parratt ;  C. 
Hubert  H.  Parry,  Mus.D. ;  Ernst  Pauer ;  C.  V. 
St&nford,  Mus.D. ;  Franklin  Taylor ;  A.  Visetti. 
Other  principal  teachers: — Mme.  A.  Goddard; 
John  F.  Bamett ;  G.  C.  Martin,  Mus.D. ;  B.  Gom- 
pertz;  C.  H.  Howell;  F.  E.  Gladstone,  Mus.D.; 
J.  Higgs,  Mus.B. ;  G.  Garda,  etc  Begistrar, 
G.  Watson,  jun.  The  College  possesses  the  ex- 
tensive, rare,  and  valuable  library  of  the  late 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  presented  through  the 
exertions  of  Sir  P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  and  that  of  the 
Concerts  of  Antient  Music,  given  by  the  Queen. 
The  Examiners  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  were 
Dr.  Joachim,  Manuel  Garcia,  Otto  Goldschmidt, 
Joseph  Bamby,  and  Dr.  Stainer.  [G.] 

TBAMIDAMENTE.  This  strange  direction, 
with  dnggtlieh  below  it  as  its  German  equivalent, 
is  found  at  the  Becitative  with  the  Trumpets  in 
the  *  Agnus '  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  in  the 
old  score  (Schotts).  In  the  new  edition  of  Breit- 
kopf  ft  Hartel  it  appears  as  'timidamente,' 
which  is  correct  Italian,  and  is  the  translation 
of  *  angstlich  * — with  distress.  [G.] 

TBANQUILLO,  an  ItaUan  term,  meaning 
'calmly,*  'quietly.'  The  nottumo  in  Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  is  marked 
*  Con  moto  tranquillo.*  [G.] 

TBANSmON  is  a  word  which  has  several 
different  senses.  It  is  most  commonly  used  in 
a  vague  way  as  synonymous  with  modulation. 
Some  writers,  wisUng  to  limit  it  more  strictly, 
use  it  for  the  actual  moment  of  passive  firom  one 
key  to  another ;  and  again  it  is  sometimes  used 
to  distinguish  those  short  subordinate  flights  out 
of  one  key  into  another,  which  are  so  often  met 
with  in  modem  music,  from  the  more  prominent 
and  deliberate  changes  of  key  which  form  an  im- 
portant feature  in  l^e  structure  of  a  movement. 
The  following  example  from  Beethoven^s  Sonata 
in  Bb,  op.  106,  is  an  illustration  of  the  propess 
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defined  by  this  latter  meaning  of  the  term ;  the 
transition  being  from  Ff  minor  to  G  major  and 
back : —  1 


[See  Modulation.]  [C.H.H.P.] 

TBANSPOSING  INSTBUMENTS.  Before 
pianoforte  accompaniments  were  set  in  full  no- 
tation, the  practice  of  which,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Cum- 
mings  has  shown,'  was  first  due,  about  1780-90, 
to  Domenico  Corri  of  Edinburgh,  the  entire 
accompaniment,  at  that  time  the  most  important 
study  in  keyboard  playing,  was  from  the  figured 
bass  stave,  known  as  'Figured,*  'Through'  or 
'Thorough'  bass.  From  the  varying  natural 
pitch  of  voices,  transposition  was  a  necessary 
and  much  cultivated  resource,  and  if  the  chro- 
matic keyboard  had  been  originally  contrived 
to  restore  the  chromatic  genus  of  the  Greeks, 
it  was  certainly  very  soon  after  permanently 
adopted  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  transposition. 
But  the  difficulties  of  the  process  seem  to  have 
very  early  prompted  the  alternative  of  a  shifting 
keyboard,  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
diatonic  arrangement  of  the  keys,  which  in  the 
1 6th  century  was  still  to  be  met  with  in  old 
organs :  in  other  words,  whatever  the  key  might 
be,  to  play  apparently  in  C.  The  oldest  authority 
on  the  organ  extant  is  the  blind  organist  of 
Heidelberg,  Arnold  Schlick,  who  in  15 11  pub- 
lished the  *  Spiegel  der  Orgelmacher  und  Organ- 
isten,*  of  which  only  one  copy  is  now  known  to 
exist.*  Schlick  is  quoted  by  Sebastian  Virdung, 
who  also  published  his  book  in  15 11,  and  (2nd 
cap.  p.  19,  Berlin  reprint  p.  87)  has  an  interest- 
ing passage  on  transposing  organs,  which  we 
wUl  freely  translate. 

When  an  oigan  in  itself  tuned  to  the  right  pitch  can 
be  shifted  a  tone  higher  or  lower,  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  both  organist  ana  singers.  I  hare  heard  years  ago  of 
a  FositiTe  so  made,  but  I  only  know  of  one  complete 
organ,  and  that  one  I  use  daily,  which  together  with  its 
positive,  two  back  mannals,  pedals,  and  au  its  many  and 
rare  registers,  may  be  shifted  hif^ier  and  back  agam  as 
often  as  necessity  requires.  For  some  chapels  and  singers 
ad  CatUnnm  Mennwabiletn  such  a  contrivance  is  specially 
usefuL  Two  masses  or  Magnificats  may  be  in  the  same 
tone,  and  set  in  the  same  notation  of  line  and  space,  and 
yet  it*  may  be  desirable  to  sing  the  one  a  note  higher 
than  the  other.  Say  both  masses  are  in  the  Sixth 
Tone,  with  Clef  G;  the  counter  bass  going  an  octave 
lower  ^— in  the  other  the  counter  bass  goes  a  note  or 
more  lower,  to  B  or  A*,  which  ore  too  low  for  bass 
singers,  and  their  voices  heard  against  others  would  be 

1  vide  Proceedings  of  the  Mnsleal  AMoeUtlon  188&-S1.  pp.  U-S. 

3  Beprinted  In  the  Monatihefte  fOr  ]ltulk-ge«chlcht«i  Berlin  UBBj 
edited  with  exptenfttory  notes  bj  Berr  Robert  Sitner. 

•  To  the  C,  second  space  of  the  bsis  del.  bat  erldentlj,  s»  will  be 
obvious,  sounding  the  F  lower. 

4  In  our  pitch  the  double  E  and  D. 
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too  weak,  if  it  were  not  poesible  to  ling  the  part  a  not« 
higher.  Kow  in  the  flnt  maai  the  counter  ban  in  G  can 
be  played  on  an  organ  at  set,  but  the  other  demands 
transposition  to  D,  with  the  semitones  Ff  and  0&  which 
to  those  who  have  not  practised  it,  is  hard  ana  impos- 
sible. So  therefore,  with  an  ormn,  as  described,  the 
organist  may  go  on  playing  inC  iK-sol-fa-ut)  on  the  key- 
board, although  the  pipes  are  in  D  (D-la-sol*re). 

We  nuty  assume  that  in  course  of  time  the 
increaidng  skill  of  organists  rendered  mechanical 
transpositions  unnecessary,  since  for  the  organ 
we  hear  no  more  about  them ;  but  for  the  harpsi- 
chord they  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  i6th  and 
following  centuries.  Praetorius  (a.d.  i6iq)  speaks 
of  transposing  clavicymbals  (harpsichords)  which 
by  shiiling  the  keyboard  could  be  set  two  notes 
higher  or  lower,  and  describes  a  'Universal- 
Clavicymbal'  capable  of  gradual  transposition 
by  semitones  to  the  extent  of  a  fifth.  Bumey 
in  his  musical  tour  met  with  two  transposing 
harpsichords;  one  a  German  one,  made  under 
the  direction  of  Frederick  the  Great,  at  Venice ; 
the  other  (a  Spanish  one,  also  with  moveable 
keys)  at  Bologna,  belonging  to  FarinellL 

Considering  the  musical  knowledge  and  skill 
required  to  transpose  with  facility  beyond  a  sup- 
posititious change  of  signature  and  corresponding 
alteration  in  reading  the  accidentals,  as  from  G 
to  C|  or  Cb ;  it  might  appear  strange  that  me- 
chanical contrivances  for  transposition  have  not 
been  permanently  adopted,  but  it  finds  its  ec- 
planaiion  in  the  disturbance  of  the  co-ordination 
of  hand  and  ear.  Those  who  have  the  gift  of 
absolute  pitch  are  at  once  upset  by  it,  while 
those  who  have  not  that  gift  and  are  the  more 
numerous,  find  a  latent  cause  of  irritation  which, 
somehow  or  other,  is  a  stumblingblock  to  the 
player.  In  the  present  day  it  is  not  a  question 
of  Temperament,  equal  or  unequal,  so  much  as 
of  position  in  the  scale  of  pitch,  of  which,  if  the 
ear  is  not  absolutely  conscious,  it  is  yet  conscious 
to  a  certain  extent. 

The  transposing  harpsichord  mentioned  by 
Bumey,  as  belonging  to  Count  Torre  Taxis  of 
Venice,  had  also  a  Pianoforte  stop,  a  combina- 
tion in  vogue  at  the  time  it  was  made,  1760. 
A  German  pianoforte  with  moveable  keyboard 
was  made  for  the  Prince  of  Prussia  in  1786,  and 
about  the  same  period  Sebastien  Erard  con- 
structed an  organised  pianoforte,  another  favoured 
combination  of  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, which  transposed  a  semitone,  whole  tone, 
or  minor  third  each  way,  to  suit  the  limited 
voice  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Roller  of  Paris  is 
also  said  to  have  made  transposing  pianos. 

The  most  prominent  instances  of  transposing 
pianofortes  made  in  England  in  the  present 
century  are  the  following: — (i)  The  square 
piano  of  Edward  Rylcy,  patented  in  1801,  and 
acting  by  a  false  keyboard,  which  was  placed 
above  the  true  one,  and  could  be  shifted  to  any 
semitone  in  the  octave.  Ryley's  idea  as  stated 
in  his  specification  went  back  to  the  original 
one  of  playing  everything  in  the  so-called  natural 
scale  of  C.    The  patent  fur  this  complete  trans- 


i  This  Teiy  difflcnit  pansge  In  the  quaint  orlglnsl  has  bs«n  reo- 
dercd  [rom  sa  elucidatory  footnote  hj  the  Editor,  Uerr  Kltuer. 
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poser  was  bought  by  John  and  James  Broad- 
wood,  and  an  instrument  so  made  b  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  firm,  (a)  The  Royal 
Albert  Transposing  piano,  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Addison  &  Co.  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  a  piccolo  or  cottage  instru- 
ment, IS  described  by  Rimbault  in  his  History, 
as  having  the  keys  divided  at  half  their  length, 
the  front  and  back  ends  being  capable  of  moving  ^ 
independently  of  each  other.  (3)  Messrs.  Broad- 
woods*  transposing  Boudoir  Cottage  pianos,  made 
about  1845,  displayed  the  novel  feature  of  the 
instrument  itself  moving  while  the  keyboard  and 
action  were  stationary.  In  some  of  their  pianos 
made  in  this  way,  the  instrument  was  suspended 
between  two  pivoted  metal  supporters  which 
allowed  the  gradual  movement,  semitone  by 
semitone,  effected  by  turning  a  pin  at  the  side 
with  an  ordinary  tuning-hammer.  Subsequently 
the  instrument  was  moved  in  a  groove  at  the 
top  and  on  two  wheels  at  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  fixed  case,  but  neither  contrivance  was 
patented,  nor  was  long  continued  to  be  made. 
(4)  The  latest  attempt  at  transposing  by  the 
keyboard  has  been  brought  forward  in  the 
present  year  (1884)  by  Hermann  Wagner  of 
Stuttgart  He  names  his  invention  *  Transponir- 
Pianino.'  We  gather  from  the  description  and 
drawings  in  the  *Zeitschrift  fur  Instromenten- 
bau/  &md  4,  No.  la  (Leipzig,  Jan.  is,  1884) 
that  the  keyboard  moves  bodily,  there  being  a 
preliminary  movement  for  protecting  the  action 
cranks  or  rockers  by  raising  them  together  while 
the  keyboard  is  being  shifted.  (5)  The  last 
transposing  contrivance  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
•Transpositeur'  of  Messrs.  Pleyel,  Wolff,  &,  C*«. 
of  Paris,  invented  by  M.  Auguste  Wolff  in  1873. 
The  Transpositeur  being  an  independent  false 
keyboard  can  be  applied  to  any  pianoforte  by 
any  maker.  It  has  therefore  the  great  merits 
of  adaptability  and  convenience.  It  can  be 
placed  upon  the  proper  keyboard  of  an  instru* 
ment,  and  by  touching  a  spring  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  player  and  a  button  which  per- 
mits the  keyboiurd  to  be  shifted  through  all 
the  semitones  of  an  octave,  the  transposition  de- 
sired is  effected.  The  Transpositeur  is  patented 
and  is  sold  by  the  Pleyel  firm  in  Paiis,  or  their 
agent,  Mr.  Borrow,  in  London,  at  a  moderate 
price.  It  is  of  course  open  to  the  same  natural 
objection  which  we  have  already  noticed  in 
speaking  of  the  transposing  davicymb^ils  of  Prae- 
torius. [A.J.H.] 

TRANSPOSITION,  change  of  key,  the  nota- 
tion or  performance  of  a  musical  composition  in 
a  different  key  from  that  in  which  it  is  written. 
When  it  is  said  that  a  piece  of  music  is  in  a  cer- 
tain key,  it  is  understood  that  it  consists  of  the 
notes  of  a  certain  scale,  and  that,  except  chro- 
matic passing-notes  and  suchlike  melodic  changes, 
no  note  can  be  employed  which  is  not  a  part  of 
that  scale.  Each  note  of  the  composition  there- 
fore occupies  a  definite  position  as  a  degree  of  the 
scale  in  which  it  is  written,  and  in  order  to  trans- 
pose a  phrase,  each  note  must  be  written,  sung, 
or  played  a  certain  fixed  distance  higher  or  lower. 
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that  it  may  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  new 
scale  that  it  held  at  first  in  the  original  one.  Thus 
£xs.  2  and  3  are  transpositions  of  £z.  i,  one  being 
a  major  second  higher,  and  the  other  a  major 
second  lower ;  and  the  notes  of  the  original  phrase 
being  numbered,  to  show  their  position  as  degrees 
of  the  scale,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  position  re- 
mains unchanged  in  the  transpositions. 

^  Original  Key  C. 
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It  is,  however,  not  necessary  that  a  transposition 
should  be  fully  written  out,  as  above.  By  suflS- 
cient  knowledge  and  practice  a  performer  is 
enabled  to  transpose  a  piece  of  music  into  any 
required  key,  while  still  reading  from  the  original 
notation.  To  the  singer  such  a  proceeding  offers 
no  particular  difficulty,  since  the  relation  of  the 
various  notes  to  the  key-note  being  understood, 
the  absolute  pitch  of  the  latter,  which  is  all  that 
has  to  be  kept  in  mind,  does  not  matter.  But  to 
the  instrumental  performer  the  task  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  one,  since  the  transpof«ition  fre- 
quently requires  a  totally  different  position  of  the 
fingers.  This  arises  firom  the  fact  that  in  trans- 
position it  often  happens  that  a  natural  has  to  be 
represented  by  a  sharp  or  flat,  and  vice  versa,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  above  examples,  where  the 
BQ  of  Ex.  1,  bar  2,  being  the  7th  degree  of  the 
scale,  becomes  C|,  which  is  the  7th  degree  of  the 
scale  of  D,  in  Ex.  a ;  and  again  in  bar  3,  where 
FO,  the  4th  degree,  becomes  Eb  in  Ex. '3.  The 
change  of  a  flat  to  a  sharp,  though  possible,  is 
scarcely  practical.  It  could  only  occur  in  an 
extreme  key,  and  even  then  could  always  be 
avoided  by  making  an  enharmonic  change,  so  that 
the  transposed  key  should  be  more  nearly  related 
to  the  original,  for  example — 

In  D.  In  Cb*     In  B[]  (enharmonic  change). 


^~vi  a  M  6  tPT^ 


Hence  it  will  not  suffice  to  read  each  note  of  a 
phrase  so  many  degrees  higher  or  lower  on  the 
stave ;  in  addition  to  this,  tlie  relation  which 
every  note  bears  to  the  scale  must  be  thoroughly 
understood,  and  reproduced  in  the  transposition 
by  means  of  the  necessary  sharps,  flats,  or  naturals ; 
while  the  pianist  or  organist,  who  has  to  deal  with 
many  sounds  at  once,  must  be  able  also  instantly 
to  recognise  the  various  harmonies  and  modula- 
tions, and  to  construct  the  same  in  the  new  key. 
The  faculty  of  transposition  is  extremely  valu- 
able to  the  practical  musician.  To  the  conductor, 
or  to  any  one  desiring  to  play  from  orchestral 
VOL.  IV.  PT.  2, 
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score,  it  is  essential,  as  the  parts  for  the  so-called 
'transposing  instruments ' — horns,  trum  pets,  clari- 
net, drums — being  written  in  a  different  key 
from  that  in  which  they  are  to  sound,  have  to  be 
transposed  back  into  the  key  of  the  piece,  so  as 
to  agree  with  the  strings  and  other  non-transpos- 
ing instruments.  [See  Score,  playing  frost, 
vol.  iii.  p.  436.]  Orchestral  players  and  accom- 
panists are  frequently  called  upon  to  transpose,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  singer,  for  whose  voice 
the  written  pitch  of  the  song  may  be  too  high  or 
too  low,  but  it  is  probably  extremely  seldom  that 
transposition  takes  place  on  so  grand  a  scale  as 
when  Beethoven,  having  to  play  his  Concerto  in 
C  major,  and  finding  the  piano  half  a  tone  too 
flat,  transposed  the  whole  into  C%  major  1 

Transposed  editions  of  songs  are  frequently 
published,  that  the  same  compoBitions  may  be 
made  available  for  voices  of  different  compass, 
but  transpositions  of  instrumental  music  more 
rarely.  In  Kroirs  edition  of  Bach*s  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  however,  the  Fugue  in  Cf  major  in  vol.  i. 
appears  transposed  into  Bb.  This  is  merely  an 
enharmonic  change,  of  questionable  practical 
value,  the  sounds  remaining  the  same  though  the 
notation  is  altered,  and  is  only  made  to  facilitate 
reading,  but  the  change  into  G  of  Schubert's  Im- 
promptu, op.  90,  no.  3,  which  was  written  in  G  b, 
and  altered  by  the  publisher,  was  doubtless  de- 
signed to  render  it  easier  of  execution.       [F.T.] 

TRANSPOSITION  OF  THE  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL MODES.  Composers  of  the  Polyphonic 
School  permitted  the  transposition  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Modes  to  the  Fourth  above  or  Fifth  below 
their  true  pitch ;  effecting  the  process  by  means 
of  a  Bb  placed  at  the  Signature,  and  thereby 
substituting  for  the  absolute  pitch  of  a  PIngal 
Mode  that  of  its  Authentic  original.  Trans- 
position to  other  Intervals  than  these  was  utterly 
forbidden,  in  writing:  but  Singers  were  permitted 
to  change  the  pitch,  at  the  moment  of  perform- 
ance, to  any  extent  convenient  to  themselves. 

During  the  transitional  period — but  very  rarely 
earlier  than  that— a  double  Transposition  was 
effected,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  by  means  of 
two  Flats  ;  Bb  raising  the  pitch  a  Fourth,  and  Eb 
lowering  it,  from  thence,  by  a  Fifth — thus  really 
depressing  the  original  pitch  by  a  Tone.  As 
usual  in  all  cases  of  progressive  innovation,  this 
practice  was  well  known  in  England  long  before 
it  found  favour  on  the  continent.  A  beautiful 
example  will  be  found  in  Wilbye*s  *  Flora  gave  me 
fairest  flowers,*  composed  in  1598;  yet  Morley, 
writing  in  1597,  severely  condemns  the  practice. 
It  will  be  seen,  from  these  remarks,  that,  in 
Compositions  of  the  Polyphonic  sera,  the  absence 
of  a  Bb  at  the  Signature  proves  the  Mode  to  stand 
at  its  true  pitch ;  while  the  presence  of  a  Bb 
proves  the  Composition  to  be  quite  certainly 
written  in  a  Transposed  Mode.^  In  modem 
reprints,  the  presence  at  the  Signature  of  one  or 
more  Sharps,  or  of  more  than  two  Flats,  shows' 
that  the  pitch  of  the  piece  has  been  changed,  or 
its  Mode  reduced  to  a  modern  Scale,  by  an  editoc 
of  the  present  century.  [W.S.R.] 


1  See  Tol.  II.  p.  474  a. 
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TRASUNTINO,  Viro,  a  Venetian  harpai- 
chord-maker,  who  made  an  enharmonic  (quarter- 
tone)  archicembalo  or  large  harpsichord  for 
Camillo  €k)n2aga,  Conte  di  Novellara,  in  1606, 
now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Lioeo 
Communale  at  Bologna.  It  was  made  after  the 
invention  of  Don  Nicola  Vicentino,  an  enthusiast 
who  tried  to  restore  Greek  music  according  to 
its  three  genera,  the  diatonic,  chromatic  and 
enharmonic,  and  published  the  results  of  his 
attempt  at  Rome  in  1555,  under  the  title  of 
'L'Antica  Musica  ridotta  alia  Modema  Prat- 
tica.'  From  engravings  in  this  work  illus- 
trating a  keyboard  invented  to  include  the 
three  systems,  Trasuntino  contrived  his  instru- 
ment.  A  photograph  of  it  is  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  had  one  keyboard  of 
/our  octaves  C~C,  with  white  naturals ;  the 
upper  or  usual  sharps  and  flats  being  divided 
into  four  alternately  black  and  white,  each 
division  being  an  independent  key.  There 
are  short  upper  keys  also  between  the  natural 
aemitones,  once  divided,  which  makes  thirty- 
two  keys  in  the  octave;  125  in  alL  Tra- 
isuntino  made  a  Tetracorda,  also  preserved  at 
Bologna,  with  intervals  marked  off  to  tune 
the  archicembalo  by — an  old  pitch-measurer  or 
quadruple  monochord.  When  F^tis  noticed  Tra- 
suntino (Biographie  Universelle,  1865,  p.  250), 
the  archicembalo  was  in  the  possession  of  Baini. 
It  was  not  the  first  keyboanl  instrument  with 
enharmonic  intervals ;  Vicentino  had  an  organ 
built,  about  1561,  by  Messer  Yicenzo  Colombo 
of  Venice.  There  is  a  broadsheet  describing  it 
quoted  by  F^tis  as  obtained  by  him  from  Signor 
Gaspari  of  Bologna :  'Descrizione  dell*  arciorgano, 
nel  quale  si  possono  esegnire  i  tri  generi  della 
musica,  diatonica,  cromatica,  ed  enarmonica, 
In  Venetia,  appresso  Niccolo  Bevil*  acqua,  1561, 
a  di  35  ottobrio.' 

A  harpsichord  dated  1559,  made  by  a  Tra- 
suntini,  is  cited  by  Giordano  Kiccati  ('Delia  corde 
pvvero  fibre  elastiche*),  and  was  probably  by 
Vito's  father,  perhaps  the  Messer  Giulio  Tra- 
suntino referred  to  by  Thomas  Garzoni  ('  Piazza 
universale  di  tutte  le  profession!  del  mondo,' 
Discorso  136)  as  excellent  in  all  'instmmenti 
da  penna* — quilled  instruments,  such  as  harpsi- 
chords, manichords,  clavicembalos  and  cithers. 
Of  Vito,  Fioravanti  says  (Specchio  di  Scientia 
Universale,  fol.273),  *Guido  [or  Vito]  Trasuntino 
was  a  man  of  much  and  learned  experience  in 
the  art  of  making  harpsichords,  clavicembalos, 
Organs  and  regals,  so  that  his  instruments  were 
admired  by  every  one  before  all  others,  and 
other  instruments  he  improved,  as  might  be 
seen  in  many  places  in  Venice.*  These  cita- 
tions are  rendered  from  Fetis.  '  Manicordo,'  as 
in  the  original,  is  the  clavichord.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  *arpicordi*  and  'clavicembali '  here  dis- 
tinguish upright  and  horizontal  harpsichords, 
or  harpsichords  and  spinets.  [A.J.H.] 

TRAUER-WALTZER,  i,e.  Mouming-walte, 
a  composition  of  Schubert's  (op.  9,  no.  2),  dating 
from  the  year  1816, 
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which  would  not  be  noticed  here  but  for  the 
fnct  that  it  is  often  attributed  to  Beethoven, 
under  whose  name  a  '  Sehnsuchts-waltzer '  (or 
Longing  waltz),  best  known  as  '  Le  Ddsir '  (first 
of  a  set  of  10  all  with  romantic  titles),  com- 
pounded from  Schubert's  waltz  and  HimmeFs 
'  Favoritwaltzer,'  was  published  by  Schotts  in 
1826.  Schubert*s  op.  9  was  issued  by  Cappi 
and  Diabelli,  Nov.  29,  1821,  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  to  whom  it  belongs.  The  waltz  was  much 
played  before  publication,  and  got  its  title  in- 
dependently of  Schubert.  In  &ct.  on  one  occa- 
sion, hearing  it  so  spoken  of,  he  said,  'Who could 
be  such  an  ass  as  to  write  a  mourning- waltz  ^^ 
(Spaun*8  Memoir,  MS.)  Except  for  its  extraor- 
dinary beauty  Schubert^s  Waltz  is  a  perfect  type 
of  a  German  *  Deutsch.'     [See  Teutsch.]      [G.] 

TRAVENOL.  Louia,  a  violin-player,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1698,  might  be  allowed  to  go  down 
to  oblivion  in  his  native  obscurity  but  for  his 
accidental  connection  with  Voltaire.  He  entered 
the  opera  band  in  April  1739,  and  remained 
there  till  1759,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension  of 
300  francs  a  year.  In  1 783  he  died.  .  The  title 
of  one  of  his  numerous  pamphlets  (all  more  or 
less  of  the  same  querulous  ill-natured  bilious 
tone),  *  Complainte  d'un  musici^i  opprim^  par  ses 
camarades* — complaint  of  an  ill-used  musician — 
throws  much  light  on  his  temper,  and  justifies 
Voltaire  in  suspecting  him  of  having  had  a  hand 
in  circulating  some  of  the  lampoons  in  which  his 
election  to  the  Acad^mie  Francaise  (May  9, 
1746)  was  attacked.  Voltaire,  however,  seems 
to  have  made  the  double  mistake  of  having 
Travenol  arrested  without  being  able  to  prove 
anything  against  him,  and  of  causing  his  father, 
an  old  man  of  80,  to  be  imprisoned  with  him. 
The  affair  was  brought  before  the  Parlemcnt, 
and  after  a  year's  delay,  Voltaire  was  fined  500 
francs.  A  siiower  of  bitter  pamphlets  against 
him  followed  this  result.  (See  Fetis;  and 
Carlyle's  '  Friedrich,'  Bk.  xvi.  chap.  2.)  [G.] 

TR  AVERS,  John,  commenced  his  musical 
education  as  a  chorister  of  St.  George*B  Chapel, 
Windsor,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Godolphin,  Dean  of  St.  PauFs  Cathedral  and 
Pi'ovost  of  Eton  College,  by  whom  he  was  placed 
with  Maurice  Greene  as  an  articled  pupiL  He 
soon  afterwards  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr^ 
PopiiFch,  who  as«sisted  him  in  his  studies,  to  his 
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great  adyantage.  About  1725  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  St.  Paul\  Covent  Garden,  and  sub- 
sequently organist  of  Fulham  Church.  On  May 
10, 1737,  he  was  sworn  in  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Royad  in  the  room  of  Jonathan  Martin,  deceased, 
upon  which  he  relinquished  his  place  at  Fulham. 
He  composed  much  church  music :  his  well- 
known  Service  in  F,  a  Te  Deum  in  D,  and  two 
anthems  were  printed  by  Arnold,  and  another 
anthem  by  Page ;  others  are  in  MS.  in  the  books 
€f  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  published  'The  Whole 
Book  of  Psalms  for  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five 
voices,  with  a  thorough  bass  for  the  harpsichord,* 
2  YoU.  foL  But  the  work  by  which  be  is  best 
known  is  his  *  Eighteen  Canzonets  for  two  and 
three  Toioes,  the  words  chiefly  by  Matthew  Prior,' 
which  enjoyed  a  long  career  of  popularity,  and 
two  of  which — 'Haste,  my  Nanette,'  and  'I, 
iiiy  dear,  was  bom  to-day' — are  still  occasionally 
heard.  An  autograph  MS.  by  him,  containing  4 
melodies  in  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  modes,  for 
4.  voices  with  instrumental  accompaniments,  the 
fruit,  doubtless,  of  his  association  with  Pepusch, 
is  amongst  Dr.  Cooke's  MS.  collections  now  in 
the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pepusch  he  became  the 
possessor,  by  bequest,  of  one  half  of  the  Doctor's 
▼alaable  Ubrary.    He  died  1758.         [W.H.H.] 

TRAVERSO  (Ger.  Qutrfidte),  the  present 
fbrm  of  flute,  held  square  or  acros$  (d  traverg) 
the  performer,  in  distinction  to  the  flute  k  bee, 
or  flageolet  with  a  beak  or  mouthpiece,  which  was 
held  straight  out,  as  the  clarinet  and  oboe  are. 
It  came  in  early  in  the  18th  century,  and  was 
called  the  '  German  flute '  by  Handel  and  others 
in  this  country.  In  Bach's  scores  it  is  called 
Flauto  traverso.  Traverse,  and  Traversiere. 
Flutk.] 

TRAVIATA,  LA  <'The  misguided  one'). 
Opera  in  3  acts;  libretto  by  Plave,  music  by 
Venli.  Produced  at  Teatro  Fenice,  Venice, 
March  6,  1853;  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  Paris, 
Dec.  6, 1856 ;  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London 
(d^i^t  of  Mile.  Piccolomini),  May  24,  1856;  in 
English  at  Surrey  Theatre,  June  8,  1857.  The 
opera  was  written  in  a  single  month,  as  is  proved 
by  the  autograph  in  possession  of  Ricordi.     [G.] 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  ORGAN.  The 
organ,  as  the  most  powerful,  complicated,  and 
artificial  instrument,  is  naturally  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  The  pleasure  of  producing  large 
Toluraen  of  sound  is  a  snare  to  almost  all  players ; 
the  ability  to  use  the  pedals  with  freedom  tempts 
many  to  their  excessive  employment ;  the  bitter 
brillianoe  of  the  compound  stops  has  a  surprising 
£Mcination  for  some.  Draw  all  the  stops  of  a 
Urge  organ  and  play  the  three  notes  in  the  bass 
stave  (o).    At  least  one  pipe  ♦  .  5: 

speaks  each  note  of  the  bunch 
of  sounds  placed  over  the 
chord.  Ifthis  cacophony  is  the 
result  of  the  simplest  chord, 
some  idea, though  taint,  may  be 
formed  of  the  effect  produced 
by  4ba  oomplez  combinations 


of  modem  music.  Of  course  no  sound-producing 
instrument  is  free  from  these  overtones,  but  their 
intensity  does  not  approach  that  of  their  artificial 
imitations.  We  have  all  grown  up  with  these 
noises  in  our  ears,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
catch  a  first-rate  musician  and  make  him  listen 
for  the  first  time  to  an  elaborate  fugue  played 
through  upon  a  full  organ ;  if  we  could,  his  opi- 
nions would  probably  surprise  us. 

The  resei-ve  with  which  great  musicians  speak 
of  the  organ,  and  the  unwillingness  to  writo 
music  for  it  (the  latter,  no  doubt,  to  be  accounted 
for  partly  on  other  grounds)  are  noticeable ;  but 
we  meet  occasionally  with  expressions  of  opi- 
nion which  probably  represent  the  unspoken 
judgment  of  many. and  the  half-com^cious  feeling 
of  more. 

The    mechanical    sonllets   material    of   the  organ 
(Spitta,  Life  of  Bach,  voL  i.  p.  284.) 

Another  day  he  (Mendelssohn)  played  on  the  organ  at 
St.  Catherine's  Church,  bnt  I  confess  that  even  Mendels- 
sohn's famous  talent^  like  that  of  many  other  eminent 
organists,  left  me  quite  cold,  though  I  am  far  from  at- 
tributing this  to  any  want  in  their  playing.  I  find  it 
immensely  interesting  to  stand  by  an  organist  and  watch 
the  motions  of  his  hands  and  feet  whilst  I  follow  on  the 
music,  but  the  ezoessive  resonance  in  churches  makes  it 
more  nain  than  pleasure  to  me  to  listen  from  below  to 
any  of  those  wonderful  creations  with  their  manifold  in- 
tricacies and  brilliant  passages*.  (F.  Hiller,  *  Mendels- 
sohn,' Transl.  p.  186.) 

With  reference  to  compound  stops,  Berlioz 
says  (Traits  d'Instrumentation,  p.  16S) : — 

Les  facteurs  d'orgue  et  les  organistes  s*accordent  i^  tron- 
ver  excellent  Teflet  produit  par  cette  rdsonnance  multi- 
ple .  .  .  Kn  tout  cas  ce  singulier  proc^d  tendrait  tou- 
jours  k  donner  tk  Torgue  la  r^onnance  harmonique  qu'on 
cherche  inutilement  ^  ^yiter  snr  les  grands  pianos  a 
queue. 

In  the  same  connexion  Helmholtz  (Sensations 
of  Tone,  Ellis's  translation)  writes  :^ 

The  latter  (compound  stops)  are  artificial  imitations 
of  the  natural  composition  of  all  musical  tones,  each 
key  bringing  a  series  of  pipes  into  action  which  cor- 
respond to  the  first  three  or  six  partial  tones  of  the 
corresponding  note.  2^«tr  &in  he  uteil  oidy  to  accompany 
congregatumal  singing.  When  employed  alone  they  pro- 
duce insupportable  noise  and  horrible  confusion.  But 
when  the  singing  of  the  congregation  gives  overpower- 
ing force  to  the  prime  tones  in  the  notes  of  the  melody, 
the  proper  relation  of  quality  of  tone  is  restored,  and  the 
result  i»  a  powerful  well-proportioned  mass  of  sound. 

It  luay  be  well  then,  without  writing  an  organ 
tutor,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  such  a  work 
OS  this,  to  give  a  few  hints  on  the  management 
of  the  organ. . 

The  selection  and  combination  of  stops  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  partly  because 
stops  of  the  same  name  do  not  produce  the  same 
effect.  Undoubtedly  much  larger  use  should  be 
made  of  single  stops.  The  most  important  stop 
of  all — the  open  Diapason — is  very  seldom  heard 
alone,  being  nearly  always  muffled  by  a  stopped 
Diapason,  and  yet  when  used  by  itself  it  has  a 
clear  distinctive  tone  very  pleasant  to  listen  to. 
Reeds  too,  when  good,  are  much  brighter  when 
imclouded  by  Diapason  tone,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  a  Clarinet  or  Cremona,  though 
both  are  coupled  almost  always  with  a  stopped 
Diapason.  Organ-builders  seem  to  have  a  oraze 
on  this  point.  The  writer  has  often  noticed  tli.ab 
they  ask  for.  the  two  to  be  drawn  together.    Xlie 
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employment  of  single  stops  has  this  further  ad- 
vantage in  an  instrument  of  such  sustained 
sound,  and  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
quite  in  tune,  that  the  unison  beats  are  then  not 
heard.  Families  of  stops  should  be  oftener  heard 
alone.  These  are  chiefly  (i)  stops  with  open 
]>ipe8y  such  as  the  open  Diapason,  Principal, 
Fifteenth ;  (2)  stops  with  closed  pipes,  such  as 
the  stopped  Diapa^ion,  Flute  and  Piccolo;  (3) 
Harmonic  stops;  (4)  Reeds.  Stops  of  the Gamba 
type  nearly  always  spoil  Diapason  tone.  i6- 
feet  stops  on  the  manuals  should  be  used  spar- 
ingly, and  never  when  giving  out  the  subject  of  a 
fugue,  unless  the  bnss  begins.  The  proper  place 
fur  the  mixture  work  has  already  been  indicated 
in  the  extract  from  Helmholtv.  It  would  be 
well  if  organs  possessed  composition  pedals, 
drawing  classes  of  stops,  rather  than,  or  in  addi- 
tion to,  those  which  pile  up  the  tone  from  soft  to 
loud. 

Couplers  are  kept  drawn  much  more  than  they 
ought  to  be,  with  the  effect  of  half  depriving 
the  player  of  the  contrast  between  the  different 
innnuals.  The  writer  knew  a  cathedral  organist 
who  commenced  his  service  by  coupling  Swell  to 
Great,  and  Swell  to  Choir,  often  leaving  them  to 
the  end  in  this  condition.  Another  evil  result 
of  much  coupling  is  that  the  pi|>e8  of  different 
manuals  are  scarcely  ever  affected  equally  by 
variations  of  temperature,  and  the  Swell  of 
course  being  enclosed  in  a  box  is  often  scarcely 
moved,  so  tJhat  at  the  end  of  an  evening  the  heat 
of  gas  and  of  a  crowd  will  cause  a  difference  of 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  tone  between  the  pitch  of 
the  Great  and  Swell  Organs.  On  this  account 
overy  imi>ortant  instrument  ought  to  have  a 
balanced  Great  Organ  which  does  not  need  sup- 
plementing by  the  Swell  Reeds  for  full  effect. 

The  Pedal  Organ  is  now  used  far  too  fre- 
quently.  The  boom  of  a  pedal  Open,  or  the  in- 
distinct murmur  of  the  Bourdon,  become  very 
irritating  when  heard  for  long.  There  is  no 
finer  effect  than  the  entrance  of  a  weighty  pedal 
at  important  points  in  an  organ-piece,  but  there 
are  players  who  scarcely  take  their  feet  from  the 
pedal-board,  and  so  discount  the  impression. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  pedal  part 
fairly  near  the  hands.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Ijedal-board  is  still  too  much  neglected,  and  it  is 
common  to  hear  a  player  extemporising  with 
a  humming  Bourdon  some  two  octaves  away 
from  the  hand  parts. 

The  old  habit  of  pumping  the  Swell  Pedal 
with  the  light  foot,  and  hopping  on  the  pedals 
with  the  left,  has  now  probably  retired  to  remote 
country  churchef,  but  the  Swell  Pedal  is  still 
treated  too  convulsively,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered in  putting  it  down  that  the  first  inch  makes 
more  difference  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

In  changing  stops  it  is  important  to  choose 
the  moment  between  the  phrases,  or  when  few 
kej'fl  are  down.  One  finds  still  a  lingering  belief 
that  repeated  notes  should  never  be  struck  on 
the  organ.  Nothing  cnn  be  further  from  the 
truth.  These  repercussions  are  a  great  relief 
irom  the  otherwise  constant  grind  of  sound. 


Again,  the  great  aim  of  the  old  organist  was  to 

put  down  as  many  notes  as  pos- 
sible, not  merely  those  belong- 
ing to  the  chord,  but  as  many 
semitones  as  could  conveniently 
be  held  below  each.  This  at 
all  events  does  not  suit  the 
modern  oi^an,  and  now  one  oc- 
casionally detects  with  pleasure 
even  an  incomplete  chord.  Few 

-=^^ £=:   organists  have  the  courage  to 

b  b      ^ ■   leave  in  its  thin  state  the  chord 

v£/  which  is  to  be  found  on  the 

last  page  of  J.  S.  Baches '  Passacaglia*  (a),  and  yet 
the  effect  is  obviously  intentional.    In  Wesley^a 

Anthem  'AH  go  to  one 
]dace,*  at  the  end  of  the 
jihrase  'eternal  in  the  hea- 
vens,' we  find  a  beautiful 
chord  which  would  be  ruined 
by  filling  up,  or  by  a  pedal  (6). 
Hero,  as  in  management  of 
stops,  contrast  and  variety 
are  the  things  to  be  aimed  at.  Thus  trio- 
playing,  such  as  wo  soe  in  the  6  Sonatas  of 
J.  S.  Bach,  gives  some  of  the  keenest  enjoyment 
the  instrument  can  afford.  The  article  Phbas* 
iNa  should  be  read  by  the  student.  [Vol.  ii. 
p.  706.]  Much  of  it  applies  with  almost  groater 
force  to  the  organ  than  to  the  piano.  Extem- 
porising on  the  organ  will  frequently  become  an 
aimless,  barless,  rhythinless  wandering  among 
the  keys  to  which  no  change  of  stops  can  give 
any  interest. 

So  much  oratorio  music  is  now  sung  in  churches 
and  in  other  places,  where  on  account  of  the 
expense  or  from  other  reasons,  fui  orchestra  is 
unattainable,  that  the  organ  is  often  called  upon 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  full  band.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  artistic  outcome  of  this  treatment 
of  the  instrument  is  good.  The  string  tone,  in 
spite  of  stops  named  Violin-Diapason,  Gamba- 
Violoncello,  and  others,  has  no  equivalent  in  the 
oi^n.  The  wind  is  susceptible  of  closer  imita- 
tion, but  the  attempt  to  produce  with  two  hands 
and  feet  the  independent  life  and  movementdf 
so  mnny  instruments  is  obviously  absurd.  The 
organist  does  his  be&t  by  giving  the  background 
of  the  picture,  so  to  speak,  upon  one  manual  and 
picking  out  the  important  features  upon  another. 
Doubtless  clever  feats  may  be  performed  with  a 
thumb  upon  a  third  keyboard,  but  in  this  case 
phrasing  is  usually  sacrificed.  The  string  tone 
is  best  given  by  stops  of  the  Gamba  type,  but  of 
these  no  organ  possesses  enough  to  furnish  the 
proper  amount,  and  Diapasons  coupled  even  to 
Swell  Reeds  have  to  be  called  into  requisition. 
Some  stops  of  the  small  open  kind  fairly  give 
the  horn-tone.  Flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bas- 
soons, and  trumpets  have  all  been  copied  by  the 
organ  builder,  with  more  or  less  success,  but 
their  hard  unvarying  tone  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  that  of  their  orchestral  prototypes.  More- 
over the  instrument  itself  varies  the  quality 
with  the  intensity ;  the  Swell-box,  though  r^u- 
lating  the  intensity,  leaves  the  quality  untouched. 
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On  thia  point  an  almost  com))lete  analogy  may 
be  found  in  the  case  of  painting,  en  giving,  and 
ehrumo-litbographB.  The  piano  may  be  said  to 
give  the  engravuig  of  an  orchestral  work,  the 
organ  the  chromo-lithograph  with  all  its  defects 
of  hard  outline  and  want  of  delicate  shading. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  treatment  of 
the  or:;^n  has  had  a  mischievous  effect  upon 
organ  building,  organ  music,  and  organ  playing. 
The  employment  of  the  organ  vnth  the  orchestra 
is  not  without  its  dangers,  but  the  main  principles 
are  clear.  Never  use  imitation  stops  or  mixtures 
and  hardly  ever  4-ft.  or  2 -ft.  work.  The  Diapasons 
and  the  pedal  stops  are  the  only  effects  which 
can  b«  used  without  clash  and  harshness.  A 
pedal  alone  has  often  a  wonderfully  fine  effect, 
instances  in  Mendelssohn's  organ  parts  (which 
are  models)  will  readily  occur.  There  is  a  long  D 
nt  the  end  of  the  first  chorus  of  Sullivan's 
'Martyr  of  Antiuch,'  again  another  in  Brahms's 
Requiem,  at  the  end  of  No.  3,  where  the  pedal  may 
be  introduced  with  the  happiest  results.  [See 
Registbation,  vol.  iii.  p.  94.]  [W.Pt.] 

TREBELLI,  Zelia,  an  operatic  singer  who 
took  the  public  by  storm,  and  stepped  into  the  high 
poidtion  which  she  maintains  to  the  present  day. 

Zelia  Gilbert*  was  bom  in  Paris  in  183S.  So 
early  was  her  talent  recognised  that  she  was  taught 
the  piano  at  the  age  of  six.  Guided  by  her  Ger- 
man teacher,  she  learnt  to  reverence  and  enjoy 
the  works  of  Bach  and  Beethoven.  After  ten 
jears  her  wish  for  instruction  in  singing  wasi 
encouraged  by  her  parents,  who  only  thought 
thereby  to  add  one  other  graceful  accomplish- 
ment to  those  which  were  to  render  their 
4laughter  useful  and  acceptable  in  society.  The 
tiervices  of  Herr  WaHel  were  secured,  and  so 
delighted  was  he  with  his  clever  pupil  that  he 
never  rested  until  he  had  persuaded  her  parents 
to  allow  of  his  training  her  for  the  lyric  stage. 
Five  years  of  close  study  prepared  for  her  debut, 
which  was  made  at  Madrid  as  Mile.  Trebelli, 
under  the  moat  favourable  circumstances  and 
with  complete  success,  Mario  playing  Almaviva 
to  her  Rosina,  in  '  II  JBarbiere.' 

Trebelii's  appearances  in  the  opera-houses 
of  Germany  were  a  series  of  brilliant  triumphs. 
Public  and  critics  were  alike  carried  away  by 
enthusiasm  when  they  heard  her  rendering  of 
the  parts  of  Rosina,  Arsace,  Orsini,  Urbano, 
Azucena  and  others.  No  member  of  Merelli's 
Italian  troupe  was  gilted  with  so  brilliant  a 
voice  and  60  much  executive  power.  Nor  could 
the  audiences  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  ac- 
tresses varied  powers  so  rarely  at  the  command 
of  one  individual,  Trebelli  expressing  at  one 
tlmo  the  fire  of  an  almost  manly  vigour,  and 
at  another  the  charm  of  womanly  tenderness 
and  delicacy.  The  German  criticisms  which 
declared  the  voice  a  contralto,  comparing  it 
with  Alboni^s  in  quality  and  with  Schechner's 
in  power,  were  not  supported  by  English 
opinions.  As  a  mezzo-soprano,  its  brilliancy, 
power  and  flexibility  were  appreciatively  no- 
ticed ;  the  artist's  control  over  voice  and  action 

*  *  TrebclU '  is  obriouslf  Intended  u  tbo  rererse  of  Glllebert. 


enthusiastically  praised.  Trebelli  appeared  first 
in  London  at  her  Majesty's  Theatre,  May  9th, 
1S63.  as  Orsini  in  'Lucrezia.*  'A  more  encour- 
aging reception  has  seldom  1)een  awarded  to 
a  debutante.'  Since  then,  she  has  been  a  recog- 
nised favourite  with  our  opera  and  concert 
audiences.  Tho.se  who  have  long  been  familiar 
with  her  appearances  in  frequent  co-operation 
with  Mdlle.  Titiens  in  the  chief  Italian  operas, 
will  not  easily  forget  the  performances  ofOberon. 
where  Trebelli's  impersonation  of  the  captive, 
Fatima,  was  invested  with  peculiar  charm. 
More  recent  and  more  widely  known  is  her 
rendering  of  the  very  opp<Miite  character  of 
the  heroine  in  'Carmen.* 

At  the  present  time  (1884^  Madame  Trebelli 
is  making  a  tour  through  the  United  States 
with  Mr.  Abbey's  troupe. 

Madame  Trebelli's  marriage  to  Signor  Bet- 
tini,  about  1863,  was,  in  a  few  years,  followed 
by  a  separation.  [L.M.M.] 

TREBLE  {Canto;  DhJcant ;  Dessm).  A 
general  term  applied  to  the  highest  voices  in 
a  chorus  or  other  concerted  vocal  piece,  and 
to  the  upper  parts  in  concerted  instrumental 
music;  also  to  soprano  voices  generally.  The 
treble  clef  is  the  G  clef  on  the  second  line  of 
the  upper  (our  treble)  stave  ;  the  eighth  line  of 
the  great  stave  of  eleven  lines  {Chiave  di  80I, 
chiare  di  violino  ;  Clef  de  Sol). 

Its  etymology  does  not  refer  it  to  any  special 
class  of  voice.  It  has  been  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Triplum,  a  third  part  superadded  to  the 
Altus  and  Bassus  (high  and  low).  In  this  case 
it  will  have  been  sung  by  boys,  who  till  then 
will  have  joined  instinctively  in  congregational 
singing  in  unison  with,  or  an  octave  above,  the 
tenor.  Another  derivation  is  Thurible,  the  vessel 
in  which  incense  is  burnt  in  the  services  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  from  the  Latin  Thuri- 
hulum.  The  portable  thurible  or  censer  was 
carried  and  swung  by  boys.  But  there  is  very 
strong  doubt  whether  the  thurible  boys  ever  had 
any  share  in  the  vocal  part  of  the  church  services ; 
and  if  they  did  not,  thi?)  theory  is  overturned.  The 
thurible-bearers  would  surely  be  called,  in  de- 
scribing a  religious  procession,  *the  thurifers.* 
The  derivation  from  Triplum  seems  therefore 
the  more  probable.  At  wiiat  time  *  treble*  may 
have  found  its  way  into  English  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  '  Childish  treble,'  as  the  voice  of  old  age. 
appears  in  Shakspeare,  and  '  faint  treble '  used 
to  be  applied  to  what  is  commonly  known  aa 
falsetto.  English  amateur  pianists  frequently 
call  the  right  hand  the  treble  hand.  The  word 
Triplum  as  a  third  part  was  of  course  introduced 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  marks  a  most  import- 
ant step  in  the  progress  of  part-music. 

The  treble  clef  is  a  modification  of  the  letter 

^ .    [Clef.]     It  is  used  for  the  violin,  flute, 

hautboy,  clarinet,  horn,  and  trumpet ;  also  in 
very  high  passages  on  the  viola,  violon- 
cello, and  bassoon.  The  double  G  clef  has 
been  used  for  tenor  parts  in  choruses,  the 
music  being  sung  an  octave  lower  than  written  ; 
also  for  the  horn  in  low  keys.  [Tenob.J  [H.C.D.] 
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TKEITSCHKE,  GEbBO  Fbiedricr,  author  and 
entomologiBt,  deserves  a  place  in  a  Dictionary  of 
Mnsic,  as  the  adapter  of  Joseph  Sonnleithner's 
libretto  for  Beethoven's  'Fidelio,'  for  its  revival 
in  1814.  He  was  bom  at  Leipzig,  Aug.  39, 1 776, 
died  at  Vienna,  June  4,  1842.  In  1793  his 
father  sent  him  for  further  education  to  Switzer- 
land, and  there  he  became  acquainted  with 
Creosner  of  Zurich,  who  inspired  him  with  a  love 
of  literature.  In  180 a  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
fell  in  with  Baron  Bi-aun  who  made  him  manager 
and  librettist  of  the  Court  theatre,  of  which  he 
himself  was  director.  In  1 809  he  became  vice- 
director  of  the  theatre  an-der-Wien,  but  in  18 14 
returned  to  his  former  }K>st.  In  1822  the  whole 
of  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  Court  theatre 
were  placed  in  his  liands,  and  remained  there 
till  his  death.  He  adapted  a  host  of  French 
librettos  (Cherubini's  '  Deux  Joum^es/  *  M^d^e/ 

*  Aline,'  etc.)  for  the  Grennan  sta^e.  not  always, 
it  must  be  owned,  with  the  skill  shown  in  *  Fi- 
delio.'  HiB  connexion  with  Beethoven  was  con- 
siderable. Besides  the  revision  of  '  Fidelio*  in 
1813-14,  a  letter  of  Beethoven  to  him,  dated 
June  6,  181 1,  seems  to  speak  of  a  ^proposed 
opera  book ;  another,  of  July  3,  of  a  melodrama, 
loeethoven  supplied  music  to  a  chorus  of  hiti, 

*  Germania/  h  propos  to  the  Fall  of  Parin  (M;irch 
31,  1814),  and  to  another  chorus,  *  Es  ist  vol!- 
omcht/  celebrating  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into 
Paris,  July  15,  1815.  Trq^tschke  made  a  col- 
lection of  2,582  species  of  butterflies,  now  in  the 
National  Museum  in  Pesth,  and  wns  the  author 
of  several  books  on  entomology.     His  first  wife, 

MAaDALENE,  n^«  de  Caro,  a  celebrated  dancer 
—bom  at  Civita  Vecchia,  April  25,  1788,  died 
at  Vienna,  Aui?.  24,  18 16 — was  brought  up  in 
London  and  Dublin,  and  became  thoroughly 
English.  Introduced  on  the  stage  by  Noverre,  her 
grace  and  charm  created  n.  perfect  furore.  She 
afterwards  studied  under  Duport,  made  several 
tours,  and  on  her  return  to  London  appeared  with 
Vestrisin  the 'Caliph  of  Bagdad.'  There  in  1815 
she  closed  her  artistic  career,  went  back  to  her 
husband  in  Vienna,  died,  and  was  buried  near 
Haydn's  grave.  [F.G.] 

TREMOLO.  A  figure  consisting,  in  the  case 
of  bowed  instruments,  of  reiterated  notes  pla}-ed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  with  up  and 
down  bow,  expressed  thus  with  the 
word  tremolo  or  tremolando  added 
(without  which  the  piissage  would 
be  played  according  to  the  rhythmical  value  of 
the  notes),  producing  a  very  fine  effect,  if  ju- 
diciously usfed,  both  in  fortissimo  and  pianissimo 
passnges.  On  the  pianoforte  it  is  a  rapid  alter- 
nation of  the  parts  of  divided  chords,  repro- 
ducing to  a  great  extent  the  above-mentioned 
efiect.  Good  examples  of  Tremolo  are  to  be 
found  in  various  branches  of  music — for  the 
Piano  in  the  Introduction  to  Weber's  Solo  Sonata 
in  Ab,  and  in  the  Finale  to  Schubert's  Rhapsodic 
Hongroise,  where  it  gives  the  effect  of  the  cym- 
balum  or  zither  in  the  Hungarian  bands;  for 

1  UnlM  this  nttn  to  Fidelio. 


the  Piano  and  Violin,  in  the  Introduction  to^ 
Schubert's  Phantasie  in  C  (op.  159) ;  for  the 
Orchestra,  in  Weber  s  Overtnres,  and  Schubert'a 
Overture  to  Fierabras.  For  the  PF.  and  Voice  a 
good  example  is  Schubert's  song  *  Am  Meer.'  Bee- 
thoven uses  it  in  the  Funeral  March  of  the  Solo 
Sonata,  op.  26 ;  in  the  Sonata  Appassionata,  and 
that  in  C  minor,  op.  iii.  The  strictly  classical 
PF.  writers  evidently  did  not  consider  tremola 
without  rhythm  legitimate  in  original  piano 
words — ^another  example  (if  such  were  needed) 
of  the  purity  with  which  they  wrote.  The  tre- 
molo on  the  PF.  is  therefore  a  reproduction  of 
the  effect  of  other  instruments,  as  in  Beetiioven's 
Funeral  March  just  meutioned.  This,  though 
written  rhythmically,  is,  by  common  consent, 
played  as  a  real  tremolo,  being  clearly  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  roll  of  muffled  drums.  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  Romantic  school,  as  Weber  and 
Schumann,  have  used  the  real  Tremolo,  Bee- 
thoven ends  a  droll  note  to  Steiner'  on  the 
dedication  of  the  Sonata,  op.  106,  as  follows : — 

amku 

ad  amtoQin 

de  amico. 
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Tremolo. 
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O         Ad    -    Jtt  -  tanti 

7 ,  In  vocal  music  the  term  is  applied  to  the  abuse 
of  a  means  of  expression  or  effect,  legitimate  if 
used  only  at  the  right  time  and  place,  and  in  the 
right  way.  It  assumed  the  character  of  a  vocal 
vice  about  forty  years  ago,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  vibrcUo  of  Rubini,  first 
assuming  formidable  proportions  in  France,  and 
thence  quickly  spreading  throughout  the  musical 
world. 

The  Vibrato  and  the  Tremolo  are  almost  equally 
reprehensible  as  mannerisms.  Mannerisms  ex- 
press nothing  but  carelessness  or  self-sufiiciency, 
and  the  constant  tremolo  and  vibrato  are  there- 
fore nauseous  in  the  extreme.  Their  constant 
use  as  a  means  of  expreasion  is  simply  false,  for 
if  they  are  to  represent  a  moi*al  or  physical  state, 
it  is  that  of  extreme  weakness  or  of  a  nervoua 
agitation  which  must  soon  wear  out  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  its  influence.  The  tremolo 
is  said  to  be  frequently  the  result  of  forcing  the 
voice.  It  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  it  is 
almost  exclusively  an  acquired  habit  in  th{s  age 
of  '  intensity.'  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  say  that 
it  is  never  to  be  used,  but  it  must  only  be  so 
when  the  dramatic  situation  actually  warranty 
or  requires  it.  If  its  use  is  to  be  banished  en* 
tirely  from  vocal  music,  then  it  should  equally 
disappear  from  instrumental  music,  though,  by 
the  way,  the  instrumental  tiemolo  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  vocal  vibrato.  Indeed,  what  is  called 
*  vibrato'  on  bowed  instruments  is  what  would 
be  *  tremolo '  in  vocal  music.  [Vibrato.]  Wha*; 
is  it  that  produces  its  6ne  effect  in  instrumental 
music  ?  In  loud  passages  it  expresses  sometimes 
joy  and  exultation ;  in  others,  agitation  or  ter- 
ror;   in  all  cases,  tension  or  emotion  of  some 

>  Sae  Tbarer,  iU.  801. 
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kind.  In  soft  passages  it  has  a  beautifully  weird 
and  ethereal  effect  of  half-light  when  not  spun 
out.  In  vocal  music  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  first- 
named  situations.  The  human  voice  loses  its 
steadiness  in  every-day  life  under  the  infiuence 
of  joy,  sorrow,  eagerness,  fear,  rage,  or  despair, 
and  as  subjects  for  vocal  treatment  usually  have 
tlieir  fair  share  of  these  emotions,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  hear  both  the  vibrato  and  the  tremolo 
in  their  places,  and  are  very  much  disappointed 
if  we  do  not.  Reason,  judgment,  and  taste  must 
be  brought  to  bear  with  the  same  kind  of  philo- 
sophical and  critical  study  by  means  of  which  an 
actor  arrives  at  the  full  significance  of  his  part, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  a  big  vocal  piece  like 
*Ah  perfido,*  'Infelice,*  or  *Non  piti  di  fiori,' 
requires  more  psychological  research  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Singers,  and  those  of  this 
coantry  especially,  are  very  little  (in  too  many 
cases  not  at  all)  alive  to  thd  fact,  that  the  mo- 
ment singing  is  touched,  we  enter  upon  the  re- 
pon  of  the  dramatic.  In  speaking  generally  of 
dramatic  singing,  the  operatic  or  thea triced  is 
understood.  But  the  smallest  ballad  has  its 
share  of  the  dramatic,  and  if  this  were  more 
widely  felt,  we  should  have  better  singing  and  a 
better  use  of  the  tremolo  and  vibrato,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  place  themselves  rightly  if  the 
import  of  the  piece  to  be  sung  be  rightly  felt 
and  understood.  By  tremolo  is  usually  under- 
stood an  undulation  of  the  notes,  that  in  to  say, 
more  or  less  quickly  reiterated  departure  from 
true  intonation.  In  some  cases  this  has  been 
cultivated  (evidently)  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
utterly  ludicrous.  Ferri,  a  baritone,  who  flour- 
ished about  thirty-five  years  ago.  gave  four  or  five 
beats  in  the  second,  of  a  good  quarter-tone,  and 
this  incessantly,  and  yet  he  possessed  a  strong 
voice  and  sustaining  power  to  carry  him  well 
through  his  operas.  But  there  is  a  thrill  heard 
at  times  upon  the  voice  which  amounts  to  neither 
tremolo  nor  vibrato.  If  it  is  the  result  of  pure 
emotion,  occurring  consequently  only  in  the  right 
place,  its  effect  is  very  great. 

The  vibrato  is  an  alternate  partial  extinction 
and  re-enfoToement  of  the  note.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  legitimate  figure,  used  rhythmically, 
of  the  fiorUura  of  the  Faiinelli  and  Caffarelli 
period,  and  it  was  introduced  in  modem  times 
with  wonderful  effect  by  Jenny  Lind  in  'La 
Figlia  del  Regg^mento.'  In  the  midst  of  a  flood 
of  vocalisation  these  groups  of  notes  occurred — 


etc. 


executed  with  the  same  brilliancy  and  precision 
as  they  would  be  on  the  pianoforte,  thus — 


^^^ 


a  a  1  K     3   , 
a  >  s  •    P  i  t- 


I     i     \ 


etc. 


£See  Singing,  iii.  496 ;  also  Vibrato.]    [H.C.D.] 

TREMULANT.    A  contrivance  in  an  organ 
producing  the  same  effect  as  (remo/an(fo  in  singing. 


Its  action  practically  amounts  to  this: — ^the  air 
before  reaching  the  pipes  is  admitted  into  a  box- 
containing  a  pallet  to  the  end  of  which  iaattacheci 
a  thin  arm  of  metal  with  a  weight  on  the  end 
of  it ;  when  the  air  on  its  admiusion  raises  the 
pallet  the  metal  arm  begins  to  swing  up  and 
down,  thus  producing  alternately  an  increase 
and  diminution  of  wind-pressure.  Its  use  isi 
generally  limited  to  such  stops  as  the  Vox  hwnana 
and  a  few  other  stopschiefly  of  the  reed  family.  The 
tremulant  is  happily  much  less  in  v(^e  in  this, 
country  than  on  the  continent,  where  its  abuse 
is  simply  offensive.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
good  taste  can  tolerate  these  rhythmical  pulsations 
of  a  purely  mechanical  pathos.  [J.S.} 

TRENCHMORE,  an  old  English  country 
dance,  frequently  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
1 6th  and  17th  century.  According  to  Mr.  Chap* 
pell  ('Popular  Music')  the  earliest  mention  of 
it  is  in  a  Morality  by  William  Bulleyn,  published 
in  1564.  The  character  of  the  dance  may  be 
gathered  firom  the  following  amusing  quotation 
from  Selden's  'Table  Talk '  (1689) :  •  The  Court 
of  England  is  much  altered.  At  a  solemn  Danc- 
ing, first  you  had  the  grave  Measures,  then  the 
Corrantoes  and  the  Galliards,  and  this  is  kept  up 
with  Ceremony;  at  length  to  Trenchmore,  and 
the  Cu9hion-l3ance,  and  then  all  the  Company 
dance,  Lord  and  Groom,  Lady  and  Kitchen-Maid, 
no  distinction.  So  in  our  Court,  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  Gravity  and  Statd  were  kept  up.  In 
King  James's  time  things  were  pretty  well.  But 
in  King  Charleses  time,  there  has  been  nothing 
but  Trenckmare^  and  the  Cushion-Dance,  omnium 
gatherum  tolly-polly,  hoite  come  toite.*  Trench- 
more  appears  first  in  the  Dancing  Master  in  the 
fifth  edition  (1675),  where  it  is  directed  to  be 
danced  'longways  for  as  many  as  will.*  The 
tune  there  given  (which  we  reprint)  occurs  in 
' Deuteromeiia '  (1609),  where  it  is  called  'To- 
morrow the  fox  will  come  to  town.' 


^ 


^^ 


-AJLAJ^ 


Ist  time. 


-wF-* 


[W.B.S.] 


TRENTO,  ViTTORio,  composer,  born  in 
Venice,  1 761  (or  1765),  date  of  death  unknown, 
pupil  of  Bertoni,  and  composer  of  ballets.  His 
first,  *  Mastino  della  Scala'  (1785),  was  successful 
enough  to  procure  him  commissions  from  various 
towns.  He  was  induced  by  Dragonetti  to  come 
to  London,  and  there  he  composed  the  inunensely 
popular  'Triumph  of  Love'  (Drury  Lane,  1797). 
His  first  opera  buffa, '  Teresa  Vedova,'  succeeded, 
and  was  followed  by  many  others.  In  1804  he 
composed  'Ifigenia  in  Aulide.'  In  1806  he  be- 
came impresario  in  Amsterdam,  and  there  pro- 
duced with  great  success  an  oratorio  'The 
Deluge'  (1808).  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to 
Lisbon,  also  as  impresario.  In  1824  he  returned 
to  Venice,  and  alter  that  his  name  disappears. 
He  composed  about  10  ballets,  20  operas,  and  a 
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few  oratorios,  one  being  the  *  Maccabees.*  His 
■cores  are  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Ricoidi 
of  Milan.  [F.G.] 

TR6S0R  DES  PIANISTES,  LE.  a  remark- 
able collection  of  ancient  and  modem  pianoforte 
music,  made  and  edited  by  Madame  Farrenc,  and 
published  part  by  part  by  Leduc  of  Paris,  from 
June  1 86 1  to  1873.  M.  Farreiic  contributed 
some  of  the  bi(^aphical  notices  to  the  work,  but 
his  death  in  1865  prevented  his  having  any  large 
nhare  in  it ;  the  rest  of  the  biographies  were 
written  by  F^tis  jun.  The  collection  has  been 
since  superseded  by  separate  publications  and 
more  thorou'^h  editing,  but  it  will  always  remain 
a  remarkable  work.  Its  contents  are  as  follows. 
The  reduction  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  music  during  the  last  twenty  years  may  be 
realised  when  we  recollect  that  this  edition, 
which  boasts  of  being  the  cheapest  then  pub* 
lished,  was  issued  at  25  francs  or  jCi  per  part. 


Past  I. 
HlftofTOfthePUno;  and  treatise 

OD  Omament. 
C.P.  K.Baeh.    6  Sonatas. 

Do.  6  do. 
J.  P.  Bam«aa.  lit  Book  of  Pieces. 

Do.   2nd  do. 
Durante.   6  Sonatas. 
Forpora.   6  Fugue*. 

Past  II. 
0.  P.  K.  Bach.    0  Sonatas. 
Kuhnau.    7  Sonatas. 
H.  Pureell.    Collection  of  Pieces. 
D.  Scarlatti.    Pieces  1  tu  2C. 
Hummel.    Ops.  8,  9, 10, 15. 
Llndemann.    Pieces. 
Schwaneuberg.   8  minuets. 

Paut in. 
Pad.  Martini.    ISiionstas. 
F.  Couperln.  1st  Book  of  Pieces. 
Hummel.   Ops.  a,  40, 57,  li. 

Paet  IV. 

O.P.  K.Bacb.   «  Sonatas. 

Do.    6  do. 
Handel.    Suites  de  PUces.  Book  I. 

Do.    Do.    Book  II. 

Do.    Do.    Book  III. 

Do.   e  Fugues. 

Taut  V. 
Chambonnl&res.  1st  Bk.  of  Pieces. 

Do.    2nd  do. 
D.  Scarlatti.    Pieces  27  to  49. 
Beethoven.   Sonatas,  Ops.  2, 7, 10. 

Pabt  VI. 
Parthenla.  Byrd.  Ball.  Gibbons. 
Pieces  bjr  English  writers  of  >Cth 

and   17th  centuries.     First 

Collection. 
Friedemann  Bach.    13  Polonaises 

and  Sonata. 
O.  P.  E.  Bach.   6  Sonatas. 
Beethoven.    Ops.  13.  li,  82.  2B.  27. 

88. 

Pabt  VII. 
Th.  M aflkt.    Pieces. 
O.  Benda.    6  Sonatas. 
C.P.  E.  Bach.    6  8onata!i. 
Beethoven.  Sonatas.  Ops.  31.  49. 

Pabt  VIII, 
Couperin.   2nd  Book  of  Pieces. 
D.  Scarlatti.    Pieces  50  tu  77. 
C.  P.E.Bach.   6 Sonatas. 
Do.   6  do. 

Pabt IX. 
Fried.  Bach.   8  Fugues.' 
J.  W.  Uaessler.     2  Fantasies,  C 

Sonatas.  4  Solus. 
O.  H  uflTat.    18  Toccatas. 
Beethoven.   Sonatas.  Ops.  63,  54. 

tn,  7j^  79.  81.  90. 


Pabt  X. 

Albrechtsberger.   12  Fugues. 
Kuhnau.   Exercises.  Parts  land  I 
W.  A.  Moairt.   6  Sonatas. 
M.  dementi.    S  Sonatas.  Op.  2. 

2  do.  Op.  7. 
J.  P.  Kimberger.    6  Fugue*. 
Do.    Collection  of  Pieoes. 

Pabt  XI. 

C.  P.  E.  Bach.   5  Sonatas,  4  Ron- 

deaus. 
Ch.  Nlchelmann.    6  Sonatas;   6 
Sonatas,  Op.  2. 

D.  Scarlatti.   Pieces  78  to  94. 
Kroberger.   5  Caprices,  0  Suites. 
J.  S.  Bach.   «  Suites. 

Pabt  XII. 

Couperln.    Srd  Book  of  Pieeea. 

Kuhnau.    Toccata. 

Hummel.  Introduction  and  Ron- 
deau. Op.  19. 

Kimberger.    Collection  of  Pieoes, 
No.  2, 
Do.    Do.    No.S. 

F.  V.  Buttstfldt.   2  Sonatas. 

J.   E.  Eberlin.     6  Freludes  and 
Fugues. 

Beethoven.   Sonatas.  Ops.  101, 106. 

Pabt  XIII. 
Frescobaldl.  3  Fugues,  6  Canrone. 
Pried.  Bach.  1  Suite.  4  Fantasies. 
\V.  A.  Mozart.    9  Sonatas. 
D.Scarlatti.    Pieoes  96  tu  lia 
Jos.  ilaydn.    6  Sonatas. 
C.  P.  E.Bach.   6  Sonatas. 

Pabt  XIV. 
Mattheson.    Pieces. 
Beethoven.  Sonatas,  Ops.  109. 110. 

111. 
Froberger.   8  Toccatas,  6  Suites. 
A I  brec  ht  sberger.    18  Fu  gues. 
Hummel.   Rondeau  brillaot.  Op. 

109 :  Sonata.  Op.  13. 
Fasch.   2  Sonatas.  1  Piece. 
Uoldberg.   Prelude  and  t*ugue. 

Pabt  XV. 
Couperln.   4th  Book  of  Pieces. 
W.  .^.  Muzart.    4  Sonatas. 
J.  P.  Bach.  8  English  Suites. 
Hummel.    Sonata.  Op.  20. 
V.  Zlpoll.    Pieces  for  Organ  and 
for  Clavecin. 

Pabt  XVI. 

C.  M.  von  Weber.  4  Sonatas,  Ops. 

24.  30.  49.  70. 

D.  Scarlatti.    Pieces  111  to  190. 

L.  Claude  Daqubi.     Pieces  for 

Clavecin. 
J.  W.  Hseuler.    S  Sonatas. 
F.  Chopin.    9  Nocturnes. 

Pabt  XVII. 
P.  D.  Paradles.   10  Sonatas. 
Hummel.  Adagio ;  Sonata.  Op.  18. 
J.O.F.Baeh.  Souatas and  Piece*. 


J.  L.  Du-ssck.  S  Sonatas.  Op.  S3 ; 

Sonata.  Op.  64. 
Frescobaldl.  lieees. 
J.  L.  Krebs.   S  Fugues. 

Pabt  XVm. 

J.  Chrlstlap  Bach.  7  Sonatas. 

Beethoven.  6  Airs  with  variations. 

J.  Christ.  Smith.  9  Suites  d« 
piMcs. 

ClementL  S  Sonatas.  Op.  8 ;  4  So- 
natas and  1  Toccata. 

Pabt  XIX. 
B.  d'Anglebert.   Pieces  for  C1aTe> 

cliu 
W.  A.  Mozart.   S  Sonatas. 
D.  Scarlatti.    Pieces  131  to  IflO. 
Hummel.   Fantasia.  Op.  18. 


Dupbly.   Pleee  for  Clavedo. 
K.  Ries.    Sonata.  Op.  86. 
Ua jdn.    5  Sonatas. 

Pabt  XX. 
Various    authors.    17th    century. 

Piece*  for  Clavecin. 
Do.    D^th  century.   Do. 
Claudlo  Merulo.   Toccata  for  oi^ 

gan. 
J.  B.  Cramer.   3  Sonatas. 
W.  A.  Mozart.  Romance. 
D.  Steibelt.   Sonata.  Op.  64. 
Chr.  Bchaffirath.  2  Sonatas.  Op.  2. 
J.  G.  Wernicke.   6  Pieces. 
F.  MendelMohn.    Rondo    caprio- 

cioso.  Op.  14;    S  Fantasias. 

Op.  16.  [GJ 


TRIAD  is  a  chord  of  three  notes  standing  in 
the  relation  to  one  another  of  bottom  note,  third, 
and  fifth.  It  is  of  no  consequence  what  the 
quality  of  the  combination  is,  whether  consonant 
or  dissonant,  major  or  minor.  The  following  are 
specimens : — 


^^^^^^ 


[C.H.H.P.] 

TRIAL,  Jean  Claude,  French  composer,  bom 
at  Avignon,  Dec.  13,  1732,  was  educated  at  the 
Maitrise,  and  early  studied  the  violin,  for  which 
his  first  compositions  were  intended.  Settling 
in  Paris  he  became  intimate  with  Rameau,  and 
was  taken  up  by  the  Prince  de  Gonti,  who  made 
him  conductor  of  his  own  music,  and  procured 
him  the  joint-directorship  with  Berton  of  the 
Op^ra  (1767).  He  composed  *  Esope  2k  Cyth^re' 
(1766),  and  •  La  F6te  de  Flore'  (1771),  each  in 
one  act,  and  with  Berton  *Sylvie,'  3  acts  (1766), 
and  *Th^on)8,'  i  act  (1767);  also  short  over- 
tures, orchestral  divertissements,  cantatas,  and 
the  music  for  *  La  Chercheuse  d*esprit.'  He  died 
of  apoplexy  June  23,  1771.    His  brother, 

Antoine,  his  junior  by  four  years,  wa3  also 
bom  at  Avignon,  and  educated  at  the  Maitrise, 
but  forsook  ecclesiastical  plainsong  for  stage 
ariettas.  Having  appeared  with  succ^  as  a 
comedy-tenor  in  several  provincial  towns,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1764,  and  there  quickly  rose 
into  favour  as  a  singer  of  considerable  musical 
attainments,  and  an  actor  possessing  real  wit 
and  originality.  For  30  yeais  composers  ea^^erly 
vied  with  each  other  in  writing  parts  for  him, 
and  he  lefb  permanent  traces  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  where  the  comedy-tenor  part  is  still 
called  by  his  name.  Like  Dugazon,  Antoine 
Trial  embraced  with  fervour  the  doctrines  of  the 
Revolution,  and  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre  was 
constrained  by  the  mob  to  atone  for  his  previous 
exploits  by  singing  the  'R^veil  du  Peuple'  on 
his  knees.  Forced  to  give  up  his  post  in  the 
municipality,  and  subjected  to  many  cruel 
humiliations,  his  mind  gave  way,  and  he  poisoned 
himself  Feb.  5,  1795.  His  wife,  Marie  Jeanne 
Milon,  sang  under  the  name  of  Mme.  Mande- 
ville,  and  having  a  voice  of  remarkable  compass 
and  flexibility,  brought  into  fashion  airs  full  of 
roulades  and  vocalises.    Their  son, 

Armand  Emmanuel,  born  in  Paris,  March  i, 
1 771,  began  early  to  compose,  and  produced  at 
tiie  Comldie  Italienne  'Julien  et  Colette'  (1788), 
'Adelaide  et  Mirval'  (1791);  'Les  deux  petits 
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Aveugles,'  and  '  Le  Si«5ge  de  Lille*  (179a)  ;  *  La 
Cause  et  lea  Effets,  ou  le  R^veil  du  Peuple  en 
1789'  (1793),  besides  taking  part  in  the  cele- 
brated revolutionary  piece  *  Le  Congrbs  des  Rois.' 
A  first-rate  accompanyist,  Armand  Trial  might 
have  made  both  name  and  money,  but  though 
he  married  Jeanne  M^on,  a  charming  artist  at  the 
Th^tre  Favart.  he  plunged  into  dissipation,  and 
died  in  Paris,  from  its  effects,  Sept. 9, 1 803.  [G.C.] 

TRIAL  BY  JURY.  A  very  extravagant  ex- 
travaganza ;  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  Loudon,  March  25,  1875.  It  owes  its 
great  success  to  the  remarkable  drollery  of 
words  and  music,  the  English  character  of  the 
institution  caricatured,  and  the  great  humour 
thrown  into  the  part  of  the  Judge  by  the 
composer's  brother,  Frederick,  who  died  with  a 
great  career  before  him.  [G.] 

TRIANGLE.  This  is  a  steel  rod  bent  in  a 
triangular  form,  but  open  at  one  angle.  The 
boater  is  of  the  same  metal,  and 
should  be  somewhat  of  a  spindle 
shape,  so  as  to  give  a  heavier 
or  lighter  stroke  at  the  per- 
formers discretion.  It  is  hung 
by  a  string  at  the  upper  angle, 
held  in  the  performer's  hand, 
or  more  frequently  attached  to  his  desk  or  to 
one  of  his  drums,  as  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  hns 
nothing  else  to  play  besides  this  little  instrument, 
except  in  military  bandn.  It  suits  all  keys,  as 
besides  the  fundamental  tone  there  aro  many 
subordinate  ones,  not  harmonics.  The  woodcut  is 
from  an  instru  ment  of  the  pattern  used  at  th  e  Gran  d 
Opdra  in  Paris.  It  is  an  isosceles  trisingle,  the 
longest  side  7  J  inches,  and  the  short  side  or  base  I 
7  inches.  Thicknessi?|f  of  aninch.  Rossini  and 
his  followers  make  frequent  use  of  it,  and  Brahms 
has  introduced  it  in  the  Finale  of  his  Variations 
on  a  theme  of  Haydn's.  Beetiioven  has  a  few 
strokes  of  it  in  his  9th  Symphony.        [V.  de  P.] 

TRIBUT  DE  ZAMORA.  LE.  A  grand  opera 
in  4  acts;  words  by  MM.  d'Ennery  and  Br^sil, 
music  by  Gounod.  Produced  at  the  Grand  Op^ra, 
Paris,  April  i,  1881.  The  story  is  a  Moorish 
one,  the  scene  is  laid  in  Spain,  and  the  action 
includes  a  ballet  on  the  largest  scale.  The 
principal  parts  were  taken  by  Mad.  Krauss  and 
M.  Lassalle.  [G.] 

TRI6BERT,  Charies  Louis,  French  oboist, 
son  of  a  wind-instrument  maker,  bom  in  Paris 
Oct.  31,  1 8 10.  He  was  well  educated  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  took  the  first  oboe  prize  in 
Vogt's  class  in  1829.  He  had  an  excellent  tone, 
^reat  execution,  and  good  style,  and  is  still  re- 
membered at  the  Th(^&tre  des  Italiens,  and  the 
Soci^t^  des  Concerts.  Although  much  occupied 
with  instrument-making,  he  carried  on  his  artistic 
cultivation  with  earnestness,  and  composed  much 
for  the  oboe — original  pieces,  arrangements  of 
operatic  airs,  and  (in  conjunction  with  M.  Jan- 
court)  fantaisies-ooncert'mtes  for  oboe  and  bassoon. 
At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  Tri^bert  obtained 
a  medal  for  his  adaptation  of  Boehm's  contriv- 


ances to  the  oboe,  and  for  improved  bassoons. 
This  skilled  manufacturer  and  eminent  artist 
succeeded  Verroust  as  professor  of  the  oboe  at 
the  Conservatoire  in  April  1863,  ^i^d  retained 
the  post  till  his  death,  July  18,  1867.  His 
brother  Fu^dkbio  (died  in  Paris  March  1S78, 
aged  65)  was  his  pturtner,  and  showed  consider- 
able inventive  genius.  He  constructed  bassoons 
after  Boehm's  system,  a  specimen  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Consei-vatoire. 
Fr^d^ric  Triebert  was  devoted  to  his  art,  and 
conversed  on  it  with  much  learning  and  intelli- 
gence. Ho  left  a  son,  also  named  FBiDifiic, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  oboists  of  the  French 
school.  [G.C.] 

TRIHORIS,TRIORI,TRIHORY,TRIORY, 
an  old  Breton  dance,  long  obsolete.  Cotgrave 
describes  it  as  <  a  kind  of  British  and  peasantly 
daunce,  consisting  of  three  steps,  and  performed, 
by  three  hobling  youths,  commonly  in  a  round.* 
It  is  mentioned  by  Rabelais  ('  Pantagruel,'  bk. 
iv.  ch.  xxxviii.)  and  by  his  imitator,  Noel  du 
Fail,  Seigneur  de  la  Herrisaye,  in  chapter  xix. 
of  his  *Contes  et  Discours  d'Eutrapel  (1585). 
From  this  passage  it  would  seem  that  it  was  a 
*  Basse  Danse,'  and  was  followed  by  a  '  Carole ' — 
a  low  Breton  name  for  a  dance  in  a  round,  or  ac- 
cording to  Cotgrave  'a  kind  of  daunce  wherein 
many  daunce  together.'  [See  Tourdion.]  (Com- 
pare the  Italian  *  Carola,'  desciibed  in  Symonds' 
'Renaissance  in  Italy,*  vol.  iv.  p.  261,  note.)  Du 
Fail  says  the  dance  was  *  trois  fois  plus  magistrale 
et  gaillarde  que  nulle  autre.^  It  was  the  special 
dance  of  Basse  Bretagne,  as  the  Passepied  (vol.  ii. 
p.  662)  was  of  Haute  Bretagne.  JehanTabourot,  in 
his  'Orghdsographie'  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  560a],  says  the 
Triiioris  was  a  kind  ot  Branle,  and  that  he  learnt 
it  at  Poitiers  from  one  of  his  scholars.  He  gives 
the  following  as  the  air  to  which  it  was  danced : 
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According  to  Littrd,  the  name  is  allied  to  the 
Burgundian  *  Trigori,*  a  joyful  tumult.    [W.B.S.] 

TRILL  (Itil.  Trlllo;  Fr.  THlle;  Germ. 
Triller),  An  ornament  consisting  of  the  rapid 
alternation  of  a  note  with  its  major  or  minor 
second,  generally  known  in  English  by  the 
name  of  Shake,  under  which  head  it  is  fully 
described.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  479.]  The  ornament 
itself  dates  from  about  the  end  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, but  it  received  the  name  of  Trill  at  a  some- 
what later  date,  not  to  be  exactly  ascertained.  It 
is  described  in  the  *  Nuove  Musiche '  of  Caccini, 
published  in  Florence  in  1601,  under  the  name 
of  OruppOf  a  name  which  is  now  used  to  express 
a  turn-like  group  of  four  notes,  also  called 
Groppo,  thus : — 


^=^^ 


or 


Caccini  also  makes  use  of  the  term  irilloy  but 
indicating  a  pulsation   or  rapid  repetition 


as 


of  a  single  sound  sung  upon  a  single  vowel,  an 
effect  expressed  in  modem  terminology  by 
vibrato,    [Vibrato.]  [F.T.] 
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TRILLO  DEL  DIAVOLO,  IL.  A  famoug 
Bonata  by  Tartini,  for  violin  solo  with  bass  ac- 
companiment, which  is  so  called  from  its  being* 
an  attempt  to  recollect  the  playing  of  the  devil 
in  a  dream.  [See  Tartini  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  62  a.] 
The  Sonata  consists  of  Larghetto  affettuoso. 
Allegro,  and  Finale- Andante  and  Allegro  inter- 
mixed. All  the  movements  are  in  6  minor.  It 
is  in  the  Allegro  of  the  Finale  that  the  Trill 
occurs,  a  long  shake  with  a  second  syncopated 
part  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN.  An  Uni- 
versity was  founded  in  Dublin  by  Alexander 
de  Bicknor,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  1320, 
but  died  out  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. After  a  lapse  of  60  or  70  years  the 
present  University  of  Dublin  was  founded  in 
1 59 1  ^y  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  with  it  the 
•College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity, 
near  Dublin.*  The  College  alone  was  incor- 
porated by  charter,  and  its  governing  body  or 
board  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  University.  On  this  account,  as  well  as 
from  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  original 
charter,  an  idea  obtained  currency  that  the 
University  of  Dublin  did  not  acquire  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  that  Trinity  was  a  Col- 
lege endowed  with  the  powers  of  an  University. 
This  is,  however,  quite  erroneous.  The  Uni- 
versity and  the  College  were  both  founded  at 
the  same  time,  but  as  the  former  possessed  no 
distinct  property,  and  had  no  share  in  directing 
the  education  of  the  students,  its  sole  function 
consisted  in  conferring  degrees.  (See  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Todd's  preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  Graduates 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  1869,  *^<^  Sir  Joseph 
Napier's  'Opinion,'  prefixed  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  same 
work,  1884,  where  the  whole  question  is  fully 
elncidated.)  Any  possible  doubt  was  removed  by 
the  revised  charter  granted  in  1857,  by  which 
the  Senate  of  the  University  was  formally  in- 
corporated.^ 

In  the  1 7th  century  two  or  three  minor  Col- 
leges or  Halls  were  founded,  but  without  success, 
and  Trinity  Ktill  remains  the  single  College  in 
the  University  of  Dublin." 

To  obtain  a  regular  degree  at  the  University 
of  Dublin,  the  candidate  must  matriculate  at 
Trinity  College,  and  complete  the  prescribed 
course  of  study,  when  a  Grace  is  passed  by 
th^  Board  of  the  College  and  submitted  for 
i-atification   to  the  Senate    of  the  University, 

1  AocordlDS  to  preoedent  thU  wm  not  necemry.  The  UnlTeriity 
of  Pails  never  had  a  charter,  nor  was  one  granted  toOiford  until  th(> 
15th  century,  and  then  for  special  reasons.  Sir  Joseph  Napier  shows 
that  a  recognised  UntrerKlty  Is  in  Its  own  nature  a  dlstinot  corporation. 

3  A  similar  Instance  Is  aflbrded  In  the  United  Sutes  of  America, 
where  Hftfrard  Is  the  only  College  In  Cambrtdge  Vniwnlty. 


but  the  degree  may  be  withheld  either  by  the 
veto  of  any  member  of  the  University  Caput, 
or,  subsequently,  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

A  few  degrees  in  Music  seem  to  have  been  con- 
ferred in  the  17th  century,  and  Thomas  Bateson' 
and  Randolph,  or  Randal,  Jewitt*  are  said  to 
have  received  the  degree  of  Mus.B.     [See  vol.  i. 

p.  155.] 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century  several' 

musical  degrees  were  given,  and  we  find  the 
names  of  *  Garret  Wesley,  Earl  of  Momington^, 
Mu8.D.  (1764);  *the  kt.  Hon.  Charles  Gar- 
diner, Mus.D.  causa  honoris  (1764);  *  Richard 
Woodward  (organist  of  Christ  Church,  1765- 
1777)1  Mus.B.  1768,  Mus.D.  1771;  Sampson 
Carter  (elder  brother  of  Thomas  Carter)  *,  Mu8.D. ; 
Samuel  Murphy  (organist  of  St.  Patrick's,  1773, 
and  Christ  Church,  1777),  Mus.D. ;  Langrishe 
Doyle  (organist  of  Armagh  1776,  and  then 
of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  1780),  Mus.D. ; 
Philip. Cogan  (organist  of  St.  Patrick's,  1780), 
Mu8.D. ;  Sir  John  Stevenson  ^  Mub.D.  (1791,  per 
diploma)  ;  and  John  Clarke'  (afterwardU  Clarke- 
Whitfeld),  Mu8.D.  (1795).  From  1800  to  1861 
the  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  on  John 
Spray;  William  Warren  (organist  of  Christ 
Cliurch,  1814,  and  of  St.  Patrick's,  1827),  1827  ; 
John  Smith,  1827';  *  Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart^* 
(organist  of  Christ  Church,  1844,  and  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's, 1852-1861),  i85i,and  *  Francis  Robinson, 
honoris  causa,  1852.  The  degree  of  Bachelor 
was  also  taken  by  Nicholas  H.  Stack,  1845,  and 
William  Murphy. 

The  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  appear 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Graduates,  and  in  these  cases 
the  degrees  were  taken  regularly ;  but  most  of  the 
other  musical  degrees  seem  to  have  been  merely 
honorary,  and,  conferring  noUniversity  privileges, 
are  not  found  in  the  University  registers. 

The  Professorship  of  Music  was  founded  in 
1 764,  when  Lord  Morni^i^ton  was  appointed  the 
first  professor;  but  on  his  retirement  in  1774  the. 
chair  remained  vacant  until  1847,  when  it  was 
filled  by  Dr.  John  Smith,  and  on  his  death  in- 
1 861,  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  Robert,  Stewart  waa 
appointed  to  the  ofiice,  which  he  still  holds. 

Since  his  appointment,  and,  as  it  is  understood* 
mainly  through  his  exertions,  the  conditions  on 

>  The  date,  l<ni,  ordinarily  giren  as  that  of  Bateson's  removal  from 
Chester  to  Dublin,  is  incorrect,  from  the  Chapter  books  of  Christ 
Cliurch  it  appears  that  he  was  appointed  a  VIear  Choral  of  that 
(Cathedral  on  March  M.  16(W-9.  and  Organist  toon  ait«rwards. 

4  Hawkins's  account  of  this  musician  Is  confused.  JewItt,  who 
became  organist  of  both  Christ  Church  and  bt.  Patrick's  Catbedrala 
in  1631.  and  was  succeeded  In  the  former  post  by  Dr.  Rogers  In  1630. 
held  at  the  same  time  a  choral  Ticaraee  In  St.  Patrick's,  of  which  he 
was  deprived  by  the  Archbishop  (also  In  1630)  for  not  being  In  priest 'a 
orders,  but  was  restored  In  1G41.  He  became  a  VIcar  Choral  cf  Christ 
Church  In  1C46,  and  probably  returned  to  England  on  the  suppression 
of  the  Cathedral  establishments  under  the  Commonwealth.  Jewitt 
seems  to  have  afterwards  taken  Holy  Orders,  was  admitted  a  Minor 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's  In  WA.  and  finally  became  Organist  of  Win- 
chester, where  he  died  July  i,  167ft,  and  was  succeeded  by  John. 
Beading.  6  See  vol.  W.  p.  9S8L 

•  See  vol.  t.  p.  317.  7  See  vol.  III.  p.  712; 

s  Organist  or  Armagh  17M— 1797 :  Vaster  of  the  choristers  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Patrick's,  179it.  He  was  never  organist  of  either  of 
the  Dublin  Cathedrals,  as  Is  sometimes  stated.  He  graduated  Vua.  B. 
at  Oxford  In  ITM,  but  hb  Cambridge  degree  of  Doctor  in  1799  waa 
granted  ad  enndtm  fh>m  Dublin.  See  vol .  1.  p.  36S. 
.  9  See  vol.  ill.  p.  540.  The  Grace  passed  by  the  Board  for  conferilBg 
the  degree  of  Doctor  on  Warren  and  Smith  is  dated  Joly  7. 18S7. 

i«SeevDl.lli.p.7]Sw 
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which  a  d^ree  m  munc  i«  conferred  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  have  been  considerably  remodel- 
led, by  the  addition  of  an  examination  in  Arts  to 
that  in  Mosic  only.  The  existing  regulations  re- 
quire the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  to 
pa»  the  ordinary  examination  for  entrance  into 
Trinity  College,  except  that  any  modem  foreign 
language  may  be  substituted  for  Greek.  He 
must  have  studied  or  practised  music  for  seven 
years,  and  must  pass  such  examination  and  per- 
form such  exercises  as  may  be  prescribed.  A 
Doctor  in  Music  must  have  taken  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  and  have  studied  music  for  twelve  years. 
He  also  must  pass  such  further  examinations 
and  perform  such  acts  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Trinity  College  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  students  on  the  9th  January,  159J.  On  the 
centenary  of  that  day  a  solemn  commemoration 
was  held  within  the  College,  for  which  an  Ode, 
'Great  Parent,  hailt'  was  written  by  Tate,^ 
then  poet  laureate,  and  set  to  music  by  Henry 
PuTcell.     [See  vol.  iii.  p.  49.] 

The  edition  of  this  Ode,  published  by  Good- 
ison,  states  that  it  was  performed  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  on  the  9th  Jan.  169I,  but 
this  is  certainly  an  error,  and  the  registers  of 
Christ  Church  make  no  reference  to  the  subject. 
The  General  Register  of  Trinity  College,  however, 
does  contain  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
within  the  College  walls.  After  morning  prayers 
in  the  Chapel  came  'Musicus  instrumentorum 
conoentus.'  Then  followed  sundry  orations,  after 
which  we  read  *Ode  Eucharistica  vocum  et  in- 
strumentorum Symphonia  decantatur,'  which 
no  doubt  is  '  Great  Parent,  hail ! '  The  College 
Register  states  that  the  several  exercises  were 
laid  up  in  the  manuscript  library,  but  a  recent 
search  for  these  papers  has  proved  fruitless. 

In  1837  the  *  University  Choral  Society'  was 
founded  for  the  cultivation  of  vocal  music  in 
IVinity  CoU^e.  Membership  is  restricted  to 
students  of  the  CoUegu  and  Graduates  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 
The  Society  meets  weekly  for  practice  from 
November  to  June,  and  usually  gives  three 
concerts  during  the  season.  At  these  concerts 
many  important  works  have  been  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Joseph  Robin- 
sun'  held  the  office  of  Conductor  from  the  found- 
ation of  the  Society  until  1847,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Conductor,  Sir 
Robert  Stewart. 

To  encourage  the  study  and  practice  of  sacred 
music  in  Trinity  College,  musical  exhibitions  have 
been  lately  founded.  The  exhibitioners  are  elected 
hy  examination  held  annually,  and  retain  their 
maces  for  two  years  with  a  power  of  re-election. 
They  assist  in  the  Choral  Service  of  the  Collej^^e 
ChapeL  [G.A.C.] 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  This  in- 
stitution is  the  development  of  a  Musical  Society 
founded  in  1873,  under  the  title  of  the  Church 


1  Sec '  Tb«  G«nUeiiun't  Jooroal '  or '  Tb«  Monthly  MtooelUny,*  Jan. 
Mid  F»b.  MM.  p.  28.  Tate  nat  educated  at  Trinity  College,  where 
ke  obtained  a  Bcbolarsbtp  In  1672.  a  Bee  toL  Ui.  p.  140. 
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Choral  Society,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the 
improvement  of  church  music  and  church  sing- 
ing. In  the  following  year  examinations  of  a 
practical  and  theoretical  character  were  esta- 
blished for  admission  to  the  position  of  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  and  in  1874  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Associate, 
diplomas  or  certificates  being  granted  to  the  suc- 
c^sful  candidates,  who  were  subsequently  classed 
as  '  Licentiates,* '  Associates,*  and  '  Students.* 

In  1875  the  Society  was  incorporated  under 
the  Companies'  Act,  and  in  1881  reincorporated 
on  a  wider  basis,  under  the  name  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, London ;  lectures  and  classes  were  organised 
for  musical  and  general  instruction ;  examina- 
tions for  diplomas  and  prizes  were  held ;  and  a' 
library  was  opened.  In  1876  women  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  classes  then  instituted,  and  sdon 
afterwards  the  local  examinations  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  had  been  for  some 
years  held  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  but  had  lately 
been  discontinued,  were  resumed  and  carried  on 
by  Trinity  College. 

As  at  present  constituted  the  College  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  Council,  an  Academical  Board, 
and  a  Senate,  and  the  studie^i,  musical  and  lite- 
rary, are  conducted  by  a  Warden  and  a  staff  of 
professors. 

The  first  Warden  of  the  College  was  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt,  who  still  holds  the  office, 
and  to  whose  exertions  the  present  position  of 
the  College  is  due.  Among  the  professors  and 
lecturers  are  Sir  Julius  Benedict;  Mr.  Carrodus; 
Mr.  Dubrucq  ;  Mr.  James  Hi^rgg,  Mus.B. ;  Mr. 
W.  S.  Hoyte;  Mr.  Lazarus ;  Mr.  George  Mount ; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Stone  ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Turpin  ;  Mr.  Brad- 
bury Turner,  Mus.B. ;  Mr.  A.  Yisetti ;  and  Mr. 
C.  E.  Willing. 

The  College  has  about  300  students  at  present 
on  its  books,  and  holds  examinations  at  nearly 
200  local  centres.  A  scholarship  and  two  exhi- 
bitions, open  to  all  comers,  have  been  instituted, 
and  prizes  are  awarded  amongst  the  students  of 
the  College.  A  class  for  the  practice  of  orchestral 
music  meets  weekly  during  Term,  and  instruction 
is  given  in  French,  German,  and  Italian. 

The  College  publishes  a  Calendar  annually, 
from  which,  or  Irom  the  Secretary  at  the  Col- 
lege, 13  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square, 
London,  all  information  respecting  examina- 
tions, courses  of  study,  and  fees,  can  be 
obtained.  [G.A.C.] 

TRIO.  A  composition  for  three  voices  or 
instruments.  [See  Terzetto.]  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  secondary  movement  of  a  march, 
minuet,  and  many  other  kinds  of  dance  music. 

I.  The  Trio  proper  was  originally  called 
Sonata  a  tre,  being  in  fact  a  sonata  for  three 
instruments,  such  as  Bach  affords  us  specimens 
of  in  a  sonata  for  flute,  violin  and  figured  bass, 
and  another  for  2  violins  and  ditto  (Bachge- 
sellschaft,  vol.ix.  1S59).  Handel  also  left  several 
trios  for  strings,  besides  one  for  oboe,  violin, 
and  viola.  These  compositions  are  all  for  two 
more  or  less  florid  parts  in  contrapuntal  style 
upon  a  ground  bass,  and  gradually  paved  the 
way  for  the  string  quartet.    When  the  pianoforte 
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came  to  form  a  pnrt  of  the  combination,  Pianoforte 
trios,  as  they  are  called,  caused  all  others  to  re- 
tire into  the  background,  instances  of  modern 
string  trios  being  rare.  Trios  for  three  stringed 
instruments  are  felt  to  labour  under  the  disad- 
vantage  of  producing  an  insufficient  body  of  tone, 
and  a  free  use  of  double  stops  is  necessary  if 
complete  chords  are  desired.  The  string  trio 
therefore  demands  music  of  a  florid,  |K>lyphonic, 
Bachish  character  (if  we  may  use  such  an  ex- 
pression), rather  than  matter  built  on  a  harmonic 
basis,  and  Beethoven  has  turned  bin  nppreciation 
of  this  fact  to  the  best  account  in  the  three  trios 
op.  9,  while  on  the  other  hand  tbe  greater  num- 
ber of  Haydn*s  string  trios  are  very  thin  and 
poor.  Mozart*s  only  composition  of  this  kind  is 
the  interesting  Divertimento  in  £b,  which  is  in 
si X  movements.  Beethoven  also  composed  a  11  tUe- 
known  Trio  for  2  oboes  and  cor  anglais,  which 
he  afterwards  rewrote  for  2  violins  and  viola 
(op.  87).  Other  unusual  combinations  of  instru- 
ments are  shown  in  the  trios  of  Reicba  for  3 
oellos  and  for  3  horns,  of  Haydn  for  2  flutes  and 
cello,  of  Kuhlau  and  Quantz  for  3  flutes.  One 
especial  kind  of  trio  demands  mention  here, 
the  Organ  trio,  a  composition  in  which  tbe  three 
parts  are  furnished  by  the  two  hands  on  separate 
manuals  and  the  pedals.  Such  are  the  6  well- 
known  Organ  sonatas  of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  in  more 
modem  times  those  of  J.  G.  Schneider,  Henry 
Smart,  and  Rheinberger. 

As  regards  the  large  and  important  class  of 
trios  into  which  the  pianoforte  enters,  it  should 
be  noticed  that  that  instrument  takes  sometimes 
too  prominent  and  sometimes  too  unworthy  a 
part.  Some  of  the  early  Hnydn  trios,  for  in- 
stance, are  entitled  Sonatas  for  Piano  tcith  ac- 
eompanimentti  of  Violin  and  Celloy  and  that  in  C, 
which  stands  first  in  the  collections  (probably  a 
very  early  work)  is  purely  a  solo  sonata,  the  two 
stringed  instruments  scarcely  ever  doing  more 
than  double  the  melody  or  bass.  The  cello  in- 
deed constantly  performs  this  ignoble  office  in 
the  Hnydn  trios,  which  are  therefore  scarcely 
more  worthy  of  the  name  than  the  mass  of  so- 
natas and  divertissements  for  piano  'with  ad 
libitum  accompaniment  for  flute  or  violin  and 
cello'  which  continued  to  be  written  up  to  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century.^ 
Mozart,  whose  genius  inclined  more  towards 
polyphony  than  Haydn*s,  naturally  succeeded 
better.  His  Trio  in  £b  for  piano,  clarinet,  and 
viola  is  the  best,  those  with  violin  being  unpre- 
tentious. Of  Beethoven's  six  well-known  piano- 
forte trios  that  in  Bb  (op.  97),  being  the  latest 
in  date  (1810),  is  also  the  finest.  Here  we  see 
the  most  perfect  union  of  the  three  instruments 
possible.  There  is  also  a  trio  of  his  for  piano, 
clarinet,  and  cello,  a  not  over  effective  com- 
bination, for  which  he  also  arranged  his  Septet. 
Schubert  characteristically^  contented  himself 
with  the  ordinary  means  at  hand, and  his  two  great 
works  in  Bb  and  £b  (both  1837)  are  well  known. 
The  modem  trio,  which  begins  with  Mendels- 

i  See  for  example  the  lift  of  Dossek's  works  fn  the  article  on  hl4 
Duae,  VOL  L  p.  447.  >  See  vol.  iii.  p.  X3a.     • 


Bohn's  two  in  D  minor  and  G  minor,  is  scarcely  a 
legitimate  development  of  the  old.  The  resources 
and  technique  of  the  pianoforte  have  greatly  in* 
creased  with  the  improvement  of  the  instrument, 
but  the  violin  remains  where  it  was.  Thus  the 
balance  is  destroyed,  the  piano  becomes  almost 
equal  to  an  orchestra,  and  the  strings  are  its 
humble  servants.  To  compensate  them  for  their 
want  of  power  it  becomes  necessary  to  confine 
them  to  the  principal  melodies,  while  the 
piano  adds  an  ever-increasing  exuberance  in  the 
way  of  arpeggio  accompaniments.  In  spite  of 
the  great  beauty  of  Mendelssohn's  two  primal 
types  the  precedent  was  a  dangerous  one,  as  the 
too-brilliant  trios  of  Rubinstein,  Raff,  and  others 
amply  demonstrate.  On  the  other  hand,  Schu- 
mann, in  his  two  fine  trios  in  D  minor  and 
F  major  (ops.  63  and  80),  in  steering  clear  of 
this  bravura  style  for  the  piano — ^as  indeed  he 
always  did — has  sometimes  given  the  string  parta 
rather  the  air  of  orchestral  accompaniments;  but 
against  this  slight  defect  must  be  set  a  wealth  of 
new  treatment  and  many  beauties,  as  in  the 
slow  movement  of  the  l3  minor,  a  long-drawn 
melody  treated  in  canon,  with  an  indescribably 
original  effect.  There  is  also  the  set  of  four 
pieces  (Mahrchenerzahlungen,  op.  132)  for  piano- 
forte, clarinet,  and  viola;  a  late  work,  and  less 
striking  than  the  trios.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
omit  mention  of  Spohr  as  a  trio  writer,  though 
in  this  department,  as  in  most  others,  he  left  the 
art  as  he  found  it:  and  of  his  five  trios  the 
melodious  op.  119,  in  £  minor,  is  the  only  one 
now  played.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
Stemdale  Bennett's  solitary  specimen  in  A  major, 
were  it  only  for  the  original  'Serenade/  in 
which  a  melody  on  the  piano  is  accompanied 
pizzicato  by  the  strings.  Of  Raffs  four  trios,  the 
second  (op.  1 1 2),  in  6,  is  most  attractive  from  the 
melodious  character  of  its  subjects,  otherwise  it 
is  open  to  the  objection  hinted  above.  Brahms 
has  written  three  PF.  trios,  of  which  the  latest 
(op.  87  in  C)  one  of  his  most  recent  works,  ha-s 
b€«n  highly  admired ;  the  second  also  (for  horn  or 
cello,  op.  40)  is  a  fine  and  most  individual  work. 
He  at  least  cannot  be  accused  of  treating  either 
of  the  instruments  with  undue  favouritism. 

II.  In  the  Minuet  the  short  extent  of  the  piece 
and  the  necessity  of  its  constant  repetition,  be- 
sides perhaps  an  unconscious  feeling  of  formal  re- 
quirements, gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  writinn^ 
a  second  minuet  to  be  played  alternately  with 
the  first.  This  was  usunlly  of  a  broader, 
quieter  character,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  and 
though  it  was  at  first  in  the  same  key,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  the  Suite,  there  is  an 
example  in  one  of  Bach's  Clavier  Suites  where 
the  second  minuet  is  in  the  tonic  minor,  and 
in  at  least  two  other  cases  is  in  the  relative 
minor,  both  practices  which  afterwards,  under 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  became  established  rules. 
How  the  second  minuet  acquired  the  name  of 
Trio  is  not  quite  clear.  Bach  only  calls  it  so  in 
the  few  instances  in  which  it  is  written  in  three 
parts — as  opposed  to  the  minuet  in  two — such 
as  that  in  tho  third  French  Suite.     This  parti- 
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cular  case,  by  the  way,  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  always-inisun- 
ilerstoocl  direction,    *  Minuetto  Da  Capo.'     By 
the   time  of  Haydn  the  term   Trio   is  firmly 
established,  and  even  in  liis  earliest  works  (such 
as   the  first  quartets)  there  are  two  minuets, 
each  with  a  trio.     Haydn  also  experimented  in 
using  keys  for  the   trio  a  little  more  remote 
from  the  tonic  than  those  already  mentioned, 
even  anticipating  Beethoven's  favourite  use  of 
the  major  key  a  third  below.    These  innovations 
become  almost  necessary  in  the  modern  striving 
for  new  forms  of  contrast.      Beethoven  affords 
perhaps  tlie  only  instances  (in  Symphonies  Nos. 
4  and  7)  of  a  scherzo  and  trio  twice  repeated, 
but  Schumann  was  fond  of  writing  two  trios 
to  his,  having  adopted  the  device  in  three  of  his 
symphonies,  besides  his  Pianoforte  Quintet  and 
Quartet.     Not  that  he  was  the  first  to  write 
»  second   trio^a  plan  which  has  since  found 
many  followers;  there  is  at  least  one  instance  in 
Bach  (Concerto  in  F  for  strings  and  wind)  where 
the  minuet  has  three  trios,  nnd  another  in  Mo- 
zart (Divertimento  in  D  for  ditto)  of  two  minuets, 
one  with  three  trios  and    another  with  two. 
Schumann  was  so  given  to  dividing  his  pieces 
np  and  enclosing  tlie  several  sections  in  double 
bars,  that  he  seems  occasionally  in  the  pianoforte 
works  to  lose  himself  in  a  chain  of  trios,  as  for 
instance,  in  the  '  Blumenstuck,'  *  Humoreske/ 
and  *  Novelletten.'    In  his  six  Intermezzi  (op. 
4),  he  adopted  the  more  rational  term  'Altei^ 
nativo '  for  his  subordinate  sections,  while  in 
the  F|  minor  Sonata  the  middle  part  of  the 
Scherzo  is  itself  called  an  Intermezzo,  this  title 
Bigjdfying  its  entire  want  of  relationship  to  the 
r^t  of  the  movement,  which  is  no  small  part 
of   its   charm.     A  trio,  as  well  as  a  subor- 
dinate section  in  a  rondo,  etc.,  which  presents 
a  change  from   tonic  major  to  minor  or  the 
reverse,  is  sometimes  simply  headed  *  Minore '  or 
'  Maggiore '  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  common 
in    H:iydn    and    not  infrequent  in  Beethoven 
(PF.  Sonata  in  Eb,  op.  7 ;  in  £  major,  op.  15,  etc). 
Schumann,  Raff,  and  other  modern  composers, 
have  also  occasionally  given  this  heading.     In 
modem  music,  though  the  trio  exists,  it  is  often 
taken  as  an  understood  thing  and  not  specially 
so  entitled.    (Chopin,  Sonata  in  B  minor,  Grieg  in 
£  minor,  etc.,  and  see  Beethoven,  9th  Symphony.) 
Speaking  generally  we  may  say  that  the  most 
obvious  key  for  the  trio  of  a  minuet,  scherzo, 
march,  etc.,  written  in  a  major  key,  is  the  sub- 
dominant,  as  it  stands  in  place  of  a  third  subject, 
the  main  movement  having  appropriated  the  tonic 
and  dominant  keys.    But  where,  as  in  modem 
marches,  there  are  more  trios  than  one,  and  still 
another  key  has  to  be  sought,  the  relationship 
of  the  key  a  third  above  or  below — distant  but 
still  real — is  turned  to  account.  Military  marches 
and  most  dances  intended  to  be  danced  to  are 
written  with  a  separate  trio,  or  trios,  so  that  they 
can  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  but  in  con- 
cert pieces  (such  as  Weber's  Invitation   h  la 
Valse,  the  marches  by  Mendelssohn  and  others) 
the  lectious  answering  to  trio  are  not  often 
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so    designated,    the    piece    being    written    out 
in  extenso,  [F*C.J 

TRIPLET  (Fr.  Triolet ;  Ital.  Terzina ;  Ger. 
Triole),  In  modem  notation  each  note  is  equal 
to  two  of  the  next  lower  denomination,  and  the 
division  of  a  note  into  three  is  not  provided  for, 
although  in  the  ancient  *  measured  music*  it  was 
the  rule.  [SeoDoT,vol.i.p.455.]  On  this  account 
notes  worth  one  third  of  the  next  longer  kind 
have  to  be  written  as  halves,  and  are  then  grouped 
in  threes  by  means  of  curved  lines,  with  the  figure 
3  usually  placed  over  the  middle  note  as  an 
additional  distinction.  Such  a  group  is  called. a 
Triplet,  and  is  executed  at  a  slightly  increased 
Fpeed,  so  that  the  three  triplet-notes  are  equal  to 
two  ordinary  notes  of  the  same  species :  for  ex* 
ample — 

Bkethovbw.    Sonata,  op.  2.  no.  i. 


Triplets  may  be  formed  of  notes  of  any  kind^ 
and  also  of  rests,  or  of  notes  and  rests  together. 

Bbethovbx.    Sonata,  op.  aa. 


So  also  a  group  of  two  notes,  one  twice  the  length 
of  the  other,  is  read  as  the  equivalent  of  a  triplet, 
provided  it  is  marked  with  the  distinctive  figuie  3. 

ScfiUMAXx.    Trio,  op.  63. 
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In  instrumental  music,  when  the  fingering  is 
marked,  there  is  some  risk  of  the  figure  3  of 
a  triplet  being  confounded  with  the  indication 
for  the  third  finger.  To  obviate  this,  the  two 
figures  are  always  printed  in  differ^it  type,  or, 
better  still,  the  triplet  figure  is  enclosed  in 
brackets,  thus  (3).  This  plan,  which  has  recently 
been  rather  extensively  adopted,  appears  to  have 
been  first  introduced  by  Moscheles,  in  his  edition 
of  Beethoven,  published  by  Cramer  &  Co. 

Groups  of  a  similar  nature  to  triplets,  bet 
consisting  of  an  arbitrary  number  of  notes,  are 
also  frequently  met  with  in  instrumental  music. 
These  groups,  which  are  sometimes  called  quin- 
totets^  sexioletSt  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of 
notes  they  contain,  always  have  their  number 
written  a^^ove  them,  as  an  indicition  that  they 
are  played  at  a  difierent  (usually  a  quicker) 
rate  from  ordinary  notes  of  the  same  form.  Their 
proper  speed  is  found  by  referring  them  to  or- 
dinary groups  of  the  same  kind  uf  notes  r/*  thus. 
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if  the  general  rhythm  of  the  bar  indicates  four 
«emiquaver8  to  a  beat,  as  in  common  time,  a 
group  of  5,  6,  or  7  semiquavers  would  be  made 
equal  to  4  semiquavers,  while  a  group  of  8  notes 
of  the  value  of  one  beat  would  of  course  be 
wrilten  as  demisemiquavers ;  if  however  the 
natural  grouping  of  the  bar  were  in  threes,  as 
in  9-16  time,  a  group  of  4  or  5  (or  sometimes  2) 
semiquavers  would  be  equal  to  3,  while  a  group 
of  6  would  require  to  be  written  as  demisemi- 
quavers. [F.T.] 

TRIPLE  TIME  (Fr.  Mesure  d  trots  temps; 
Ger.  TriptUakt).  The  rhythm  of  three  beats  in 
a  bar,  the  accent  falling  on  the  first  beat.  In 
quick  tempo  this  single  accent  is  sufficient,  but 
in  slow  and  expressive  movements  a  second 
weaker  accent  is  generally  required  to  avoid 
monotony.  This  second  accent  is  variously  placed 
by  diflerent  writers,  some  assigning  it  to  the 
second  beat  (see  Hauptmann  'Harmonik  und 
Metrik,*  p.  226)  while  others  place  it  on  the 
third.  [Accent,  vol.  i.  p.  1 2.]  The  truth  appears 
to  be  that  it  may  occupy  either  position  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  phrasing.  A  00m* 
parison  of  the  following  examples  will  serve  as  a 
proof  of  this. 

liKKTROVKW.     Trio,  Op.  70,  DO.  3. 

t  p  .  > 


Bxeth6vi:m.    Quartet,  op.  130  (AUa  danza  iedetea), 
■9  n     ->^-- .— ■     W     T 


When  a  bar  of  triple  time  consiBts  of  two 
notes  only  the  accent  is  always  on  the  longer 
note.  Compare  the  first  and  lost  bars  of  the 
following  example  z-^ 

ScHUMAKN.    Estrella  (Camcval,  op.  9). 


The  kinds  (if  triple  time  in  general  use  are 
marked  with  the  figures  3-8,  3-4,  and  3-2,  in- 
dicating respectively  three  quavers,  crotchets,  or 
minims  in  a  bar.  A  time  of  three  semiquavers, 
marked  3-16,  is  also  occasionally  met  with  (Schu- 
mann, 'Versteckens,'  op.  85)  ;  and  in  old  music 
a  time  of  three  semibreve^,  called  tripla  major, 
and  indicated  b}'  a  large  figure  3.  [For  an  ex- 
ample of  this  see  vol.  iii.  p.  766.]  "When  three 
bars  of  triple  time  are  united  in  one,  as  in  q-8, 
etc.,  the  time  is  called  'compound  triple*'  [See 
Compound  Time.]  [F.T.] 

TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE.  An  opera ;  words 
and  music  by  R.  Wagner;  completed  in  1859, 
i.  e.  after  the  completion  of  the  '  Rheingold '  and 
'  WalkUre,'  but  before  that  of  the  other  two 
pieces  of  the  Kiblungen  Ring.  It  was  produced 
;it  Munich,  June  10,  1865  ;  in  London,  at  Drury 
Lane  (Franke  &  PoUini's  German  Opera),  June 
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20,  1882.    Wagner's  title  for  it  is  'Tristan  und 
Isolde.     Eine  Uandlung ' — an  action.  [O.] 

TROCHEE  (Lat.  Troehaw  Chorius),  A  me- 
trical foot,  consisting  of  a  long  syllable  followed  by 
a  short  one — the  exact  opposite  of  the  Iambus : — 
*  Trochee  trips  from  long  to  short.' 

Trochaic  Metres  are  very  Conunon,  both  in 
Hymnody  and  Lyric  Poetry;  and,  in  both,  a 
pleasing  variety  is  sometimes  produced  by  the 
occasional  subutitution  of  a  Trochee  for  a  Spondee, 
an  Iambus,  or  even  a  Pyrrhic  foot.  A  charm- 
ing instance  of  the  employment  of  Trochaic 
Rhythm,  both  in  Music  and  Poetry,  will  be  found 
in  the  Melody  and  Verses  of  Dowland*a  air, 
*Now,  oh,'  now,  I  needs  must  part,*  the  rhythmic 
Ictus  of  the  Poetry  being,  of  course,  dependent 
upon  Accent,  and  not  upon  Quantity. 

—  v^        I     —  v^       I      _  w     f        _ 
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Now.      oil,       DOW. 


meadi  muft      put.    ete. 

[W.8.R.] 

TROMBA.  The  Italian  word  for  Tnimpet, 
by  which  the  instrument  is  usually  designated 
in  orchestral  scores — Trombe  in  F,  Trombe  in 
D,  etc.  The  part  is  usually  written  in  C,  and 
transposed  accordingly  by  the  player.  In  the 
scores  of  Bach,  the  term  Trombe  da  tirarsi,  i.  e. 
'Slide Trumpets,' is  found.  [See Tibabsi.]    [G.] 

TROMBA     MARINA    (Trdmmscheidt, 

BrUHHSCHEIDT,  TtMPANISCHIZA,  NONKEI7-OEIOE, 

Mabixe  Trumpet).  A  portable  monochord 
played  with  the  bow,  probably  the  oldest  bowed 
instrument  known,  and  the  archetype  of  all 
others.  [See  Violin.]  The  country  of  its  origin 
is  uncertain,  but  is  probably  Germany.  Once 
extensively  employed  in  Germany  and  France 
as  a  popular  instrument,  and  even  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  it  was  almost  disused  early  in 
the  last  century :  but  it  figured  in  the  '  Musique 
des  Escuries '  of  the  French  monarchs,  down  to  the 
year  1 767 :  and  L.  Mozart,  in  his  Violin-school 
{ 1 756),  describes  it  as  then  in  use.  It  was  in  use 
later  still  in  German  nunneries,  and  is  still 
played  in  at  least  two,  those  of  Marienstem, 
near  Camenz,  and  Marienthal  near  Ostritz,  both 
in  Ober  Lausitz  (kingdom  of  Saxony).  ^ 

Most  existing  specimens  date  from  the  latter 
half  of  the  17  th  century.  In  its  latest  form 
the  instrument  has  a  fiddle  head  fitted  with 
an  iron  screw.  Some  heads  have  rack-wheels 
to  facilitate  tuning  :  others  have  iron  screw 
button  tops,  a  double  iron  ring  working  on  the' 
screw,  into  the  outer  ring  of  which  the  string 
is  knotted.  It  has  a  round  neck  or  handle  about 
the  size  of  a  broomstick,  dove-tailed  into  a  top 
block  or  shoulder  which  forms  the  end  of  ther 
body.  The  latter  is  a  resonant  box  or  drum' 
(whence  the  name  Trumm  scheidt)  broadening 
towards  the  bottom,  where  it  rests  on  the' 
ground,  and  having  a  thin  pine  belly,  quite  flat. 
The  back  or  shell  of  the  drum  is  polygonal,  being" 
built  up  of  very  thin  straight  staves  of  maple. 

1  BSblmann.  Geschicbte  der  Bogcnlnstramento,  pp.  9.  SI. 
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The  namber-  of  staves  in  the  shell  is  nsnally 
either  five  or  seven :  the  joints  are  fortified  in- 
ternally, and  sometimes  externally  also,  with 
slips  of  cartridge  paper  or  vellum.'  Three  pine 
bars  are  glued  transversely  across  the  belly 
before  it  is  glned 
to  the  outer  edges 
of  the  shell.  The 
belly  is  sometimes 
pierced  with  a 
rose.  In  some  spe- 
cimens the  drum 
is  constructed  in 
two  separate  por- 
tions. In  others, 
of  later  date,  the 
bottom  of  the 
drum  spreads  out 
Mt  the  edges  like 
the  bell  of  a 
trumpet.  The 

total  length  is 
usually  somewhat 
less  than  six  feet; 
some  specimens 
are  a  few  inches 
over  that  length. 

The  string  is 
A  very  thick  vio- 
loncello string, 
stretched  over  a 
peculiar  bridge. 
This  is  of  hard 
and  close-grained 
wood,  and  rests 
firmly  on  the  belly 
with  the  right  foot 
only,  upon  which 

side  the  string  bears  with  its  whole  weight.  Pro- 
perly, the  bridge  should  be  shaped  something  like 
a  shoe,  the  heel  being  the  right  foot,  the  toe,  the 
left.  The  left  foot  touches  the  belly  lightly: 
and  when  the  string  is  put  in  vibration  this  foot 
rattles  rapidly  on  the  belly,  like  an  oigan  reed. 
To  increase  the  tone,  a  thin  metallic  plate  is  some- 
times attached  to  the  foot,  and  some  bridges  have 
a  mechanical  apparatus  for  adjusting  its  tension. 

The  marine  trumpet  is  played  with  a  heavy 
violoncello  bow,  plentifully  rosined.  The  open 
Hring  is  ordinarily  tuned  to  CO:  and  when 
sounded  with  the  bow,  it  yields  a  powerful  note, 
of  harsh  and  nasal  character,  something  like  an 
8  ft.  wooden  organ  reed-pipe.  Played  by  stopping 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  marine  trumpet  pro- 
duces tones  far  less  melodious  than  the  bray  of 
an  ass.  But  this  is  not  its  legitimate  use.  It 
is  properly  played  wholly  in  natural  harmonics, 
and  by  reference  to  the  article  Harmonics,  it 
will  be  seen  how  the  following  scale  arises. 


^ 


f^ 


1  Ib  M«nenne's  tim*.  and  doubt le«s  in  the  original  instrument,  the 
Amm  was  merely  a  thallow  trianirular  wooden  liox.  tapering  like  a 
a«ord-4hesth.  aud  opeo  at  the  loiver  aid :  henca  the  name  $ehndi 
(•beaih). 


Rtihlmann  omits  the  three  last  notes  firom  the 
scale :  but  the  writer  has  seen  them  marked  on 
several  specimens.  The  facility  with  which  the 
marine  trumpet  yields  the  natural  harmonics  is 
due  to  its  single  string  and  its  lopsided  bridge. 
Paganini*s  extraordinary  effects  in  harmonics  on 
a  single  string,  were  in  fact  produced  by  tem- 
porally converting  his  violin  into  a  small  marine 
trumpet.  As  is  well  known,  that  clever  player 
placed  his  single  fourth  string  on  the  treble  side 
of  the  bridge,  screwing  it  up  to  a  very  high 
pitch,  and  leaving  the  bass  foot  of  the  brid^ 
comparatively  loose.  He  thus  produce^  a  power- 
ful  reedy  tone,  and  obtained  unlimited  command 
over  the  harmonics.'  According  to  information 
procured  by  Riihlmann  from  Marientlial,  the 
Trummscheidt  will  bear  lowering  to  Bb  and  rais- 
ing to  £b,  but  no  more.  According  to  him,  it 
can  also  be  made  to  yield  the  notes  D  and  F  in 
the  lower  octave,  though  less  distinctly.  Tlie  nuns 
use  the  instrument  in  their  choral  singing.  On 
the  festivals  of  the  church,  and  sometimes  as 
a  special  compliment  to  a  new-comer  on  her 
matriculation  they  jubilate  upon  four  marine' 
trumpets  accompanied  by  drums ;  one  takee 
a  principal  part,  the  others  are  seconds.'^ 

An  inspection  of  the  scale  will  explain  how 
the  marine  trumpet  became  par  excelUnce  the 
Nonnen-geige :  its  scale  corresponds  with  the 
female  voice,  with  which  its  tone,  resembling 
that  of  a  clarinet,  but  more  piercing  and  nasal, 
has  something  in  common.  Added  to  this  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  play:  the  neck  being  rested  on 
the  breast  or  shoulder,  and  the  string  lightly 
touched  with  the  thumb  where  the  letters  are 
marked  on  the  neck,  it  yields  its  few  noteH  with 
absolute  accuracy.  It  was  anciently  used  as  a 
street  instrument  by  mendicant  musicians :  and 
those  who  have  heard  it  will  agree  with  an  an- 
cient author  that  it  sounds  best  at  a  distance. 
M.  Jourdain,  in  a  well-known  passage  in  the 
comedy  of  the  *  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  *  (1670), 
expresses  a  preference  for  it,  thereby  proclaim- 
ing his  uncultivated  taste.*  About  the  end  of 
the  17th  century  the  acoustical  peculiarities  of 
the  Trummscheidt  were  the  object  of  much 
investigation  by  the  learned  societies  of  England 
and  France :  the  reader  who  desires  to  pursue 
the  subject  will  find  the  necessary  clues  in 
y idal  and  Hawkins.  The  name  '  marine  trum- 
pet *  (tromba  marina)  was  probably  given  to  the 
Trummscheidt  on  its  introduction  into  Italy, 
on  account  of  its  external  resemblance  to  the 


9  The  interesting  experiments  of  Dr.  Huffglns,  printed  in  a  recent 
namber  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society,  tend  to  show  that 
the  principle  of  the  Tiolin  bridge  is  radically  identical  with  that  of 
the  marine  trumpet  bridge,  one  foot  serving  %»%  paint  fafffd,  the 
other  as  the  conductor  of  Tibratlon. 

>  The  quartet  of  marine  trumpets  appears  to  be  of  ancient  date^ 
Hawkiiu  (ch.  1S8)  quotes  from  the  London  Gazette.  Feb.  4,  VSJK  M> 
advertisement  of  *  A  rare  Concert  of  fuur  Trumpets  Marine,  nerer 
h««rd  of  before  in  England/  to  be  heard  dally  at  the  Fleece  Tavern 
near  St.  James's. 

<  The  mu9ic-ma.«ter  recommends  the  citizen  to  have  a  concert  at 
his  houA  •  every  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  and  thus  deseribas  the 
requlrenicnts:  "11  toub  faudra  trols  voix.  un  denus.  tine  haute- 
contre.  et  une  basse,  qui  seront  accompagn^es  d'une  basse  de  Tiole, 
d'un  th^orbe.  et  dun  clarectn  pour  les  basses  oontiouea.  avee  deoz 
d'tuus  de  riolon  pour  Jouer  les  ritomelles.'  M.  Jourdain :  '  II  y 
faudra  mettre  auiti  une  trompette  marina.  La  trompette  marine 
est  un  instrumealqui  me  plait,  et  qui  ey^  harmonieuc.' 
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large  speaking-trumpet  used  on  board  Italian  i  crooks,  stoppers*  or  valves.    In  the  preface  to 
vessels,  which  is  of  the  same  length  and  tapering     Neumann's   Tutor  for   the   Trombone   its    in- 
r...,     ji  -1...  __  xi.! :^L i^     vention  is  claimed  for  TyrtffiQS,  685  B.C.   Others 

award  the  merit  of  its  discovery  to  Osiris.  In 
paintings  and  sculptures  it  is  difficult  to  iden- 
tify the  distinguishing  slide.     '^  '^  ^'  '^'~ 


shape.  Little  doubt  on  this  point  can  remain 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  compares  the  figures 
of  the  two  objects  in  old  pictures  and  engrav- 
ings, or  the  objects  themselves  as  they  stand  side 
by  side  in  the  Munich  museum.  The  name  was 
perhaps  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  tone, 
and  by  the  circumstance  that  both  instruments 
have  the  same  harmonic  scale. 

Specimens  are  not  uncommon :  several  will  be 
found  in  the  museums  of  Bologna,  Munich,  Salz- 
burg, Nuremberg,  etc..  and  there  are  two  good 
ones  in  tiie  collection  of  the  Conservatoire  in 
Paris,  one  of  which  has  sympathetic  strings  at- 
tached to  the  belly  internally.  The  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  possesses  a  handsome  but  rather 
undersized  French  specimen  (oddly  described  in 
the  Catalogue  as  'probably  Dutch')  also  having 
sympathetic  strings  inside.  A  specimen  was 
some  years  since  exposed  for  sale  in  the  window 
of  Cramer's  music  shop  in  Regent  Street,  but 
the  writer  cannot  learn  what  has  become  of  it. 

The  Tmmmscheidt,  in  the  middle  ages,  was 
sometimes  fitted  with  two,  three,  and  even  four 
strings,  one  or  more  of  which  were  Bourdons  or 
drones.  In  this  form  it  undoubtedly  became  the 
parent  of  the  German  '  Geige,*  whence  the  viol 
and  violin  are  derived.  [See  Violin.]    [E.J.P.] 

TROMBONCINO,  BARTHOLOMiOS.  a  fertile 
composer  of  Fbottole — the  popular  songs  of 
that  day — belonged  to  Verona,  and  was  probably 
bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  since 
his  works  are  contained  in  publications  dating 
from  1504  to  1 510.  The  lists  given  in  Eitner*s 
*  Bibliograpbie,'  pp.  879-882,  contain  107  of  these 
compositions  to  secular,  and  2  to  sacred  words, 
all  for  4  voices,  as  well  as  9  Lamentations  and 
one  Benedictus  for  3  voices.  [G.] 

TROMBONE  (Eng.,  Fr.,  Ital. ;  Germ.  Po- 
Mane),  The  name,  originally  Italian,  given 
to  the  graver  forms  of  the  Tromba  or  Trumpet, 
exactly  corresponding  with  that  of  Violone  as 
the  bass  of  the  Viola.  Its  other  name,  Sacbut 
or  Sackbut,  though  English  in  sound,  seems 
really  to  come  from  a  Spanish  or  Moorish  root 
Sacabuchct  which  is  the  name  of  a  pump.  In 
the  Spanish  dictionary  of  Velasquez  de  la 
Cadena  tliis  word  has  three  meanings  assigned 
to  it;  two  as  above,  and  the  third  a  term  of 
reproach  for  a  contemptible  person.  The  Ita- 
lians also  name  this  instrument  the  Tromba 
Spezzata  or  Broken  Trumpet,  under  which  title 
it  is  figured  in  Bonanni.  The  Trumpet  in  its 
many  forms  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  existing  instru- 
ments ;  certainly  the  least  changed,  as  will  be 
shown  under  that  heading.  But  the  speciid  in- 
dividuality of  the  two  instruments,  and  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  Trombone  in  particular, 
is  derived  from  the  method  by  which  a  com- 
plete chromatic  scale  has  been  evolved  from  the 
open  notes  of  a  simple  tube ;  namely,  by  means 
of  what  is  termed  the  slide.  There  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  this  contrivance  is  also 
very  ancient,  having  far  greater  antiquity  than 


But  the  writer 
has  from  several  sources  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  finding  of  one  or  even  two  such 
instruments  at  Pompeii  in  the  year  1738.    Neu- 
mann states  that  the  mouthpieces  were  of  gold, 
and  the  other  parts  of  bronze.    *  The  king  of 
Naples,'  he  continues,  '  gave  this  instrument  to 
king  George  III.  of  England,'  who  was  present 
at  the  digging.   Mr.  William  Chappell,  in  a  note 
made  by  him  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  confirms 
this  statement,  and  adds  that  the  instrument  so 
found  is  in  the  collection  at  Windsor.    The  pre- 
sent librarian,  however,  denies  all  knowledge  of 
it.   Nor  is  it  in  the  British  Museum.    Dr.  C.  T. 
Newton  has,  however,  furnished  the  writer  with 
an  unexpected  reference,  which  is  singularly  to 
the  point.  It  occurs  in  a  work  on  Greek  Accents, 
^^fy  a  writer  named  Arcadius,  who,  according  to 
Dr.  Scott,  may  be  attributed  to  about  A.D.  200, 
when  the  familiar  use  of  spoken  Greek  was  dying 
out,  and  prosodiacal  rules,  like  the  accents,  be- 
came necessary.     It  is  as  a  prosodiacal  simile 
that  the  reference  occurs :  *  Just  as  those  who  on 
flutes  (aikaiis)  feeling  for  the  holes,  to  stop  and 
open  them  when  they  may  wish,  have  contrived 
subsidiary  projections  and  bombyxes  {vipoptciois 
lege  {f<l>oXj(iois),  moving  them  up  and  down  (avoj 
«eu  tcdrw),  as  well  as  backwards  and  forwsoxls.' 
It  is  difficult  to  refuse  a  belief  that  the  framer 
of  this  figure,  which  is  meant  to  explain  the  use 
of  accents  as  aids  to  modulation,  had  not  seen 
some  sort  of  Trambone  in  use. 

Mersenne  gives  a  passage,  which  he  attributes 
to  Apuleius,  to  the  effect  that  '  dexter&  exten- 
dente  vel  re*  ahente  tubs  canales,  musicales 
soni  ab  eft  e<^     tntur.* 

It  is  certain  that  in  a.d.  1530  there  was  a 
well-known  Pusaunenmacher  named  Hans  Men- 
schel,  who  made  slide  Trombones  as  good  as,  or 
perhaps  better,  than  those  of  the  present  time. 
More  than  200  years  later,  Dr.  Bumey  says  of 
the  Sackbut  that  neither  instruments  nor  players 
of  it  could  be  found  for  the  Handel  commemo- 
ration !  There  is  an  excellent  representation  of 
an  angel  playing  a  slide  Trombone  in  a  cieling- 
picture  given  in  the  appendix  to  Lacroix  (Arts 
de  la  Renaissance),  and  in  one  replica  of  Pad* 
Veronese's  great  Marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee  (not 
that  in  the  Salon  Carr^  in  the  Louvre)  a  negro  is 
performing  on  the  same  instrument.  Michael 
Pnetorius,  in  the  'Theatrum  seu  Sciagraphia 
instrumentorum,'  dated  1620,  gives  excellent 
figures  of  the  Octav-Posaun,  the  Quart- Posaun, 
the  Rechtgemeine  Posaun,  snd  the  Alt-posaun. 

-It  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find  the 
instrument  freely  used  in  Baches  cantatas ; 
though  it  is  probably  less  known  that  the 
familiar  air  of  the  Messiah, '  The  Trumpet  shall 
sound,'  was  formerly  played  on  a  small  Alto 
Trombone,  and  that  its  German  title  was  Sie 
tont  die  Posaune, 


TROMBONE. 

The  Trombone  is  a  very  simple  but  perfect 
instrument.  It  consists  of  a  tube  bent  twice 
upon  itself,  ending  in  a  bell,  and  in  the  middle 
section  double,  so  that  the  two  outer  portions 
can  slide  upon  the  inner  ones. 
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Trombone  in  its  nonnal  posiUon,  wandbv 
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Extended  ao  u  to  produce 
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The  mouthpiece  is  held  steadily  to  the  player^s 
lips  by  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  controls  the 
lower  segment  by  more  or  less  extension  of  the 
Mrm.  ^  As  the  usual  length  of  a  man's  arm  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  intervals  required  by  the  larger 
bass  instruments,  it  is,  in  their  case,  increased  by 
means  of  a  jointed  huidle.  The  same  result  has 
»lso  been  obtained  by  doubling  the  slides,  but  at 
»  great  loss  of  simplicity  in  construction.  It  is 
tberefore  obvious  that  the  Trombone  alone  of  all 
the  wind-£ftmily  has  the  accuracy  and  modulati  ve 
power  of  stringed  instruments.  Its  notes  are 
xu>t  fixed,  but  made  by  ear  and  judgment.  It 
is  competent  to  produce  at  will  a  major  or  minor 
tone,  or  any  one  of  the  three  different  semitones. 
The  three  TVombones,  therefore,  with  the  Trumpet, 
their  natural  treble,  form  the  only  complete 
enharmonic  wind  quartet  in  the  orchestra.  And 
yet  no  instrument  has  been  so  misused  and  neg- 
lected by  modern  composers  and  conductors. 

The  parallel  between  the  Trombone  and  the 
Violin  family  may  be  carried  even  farther  without 
loss  of  correctness ;  for  whereas  they  have  seven 
^shifts,*  the  Trombone  has  seven  'positions.' 
These  may  be  easily  described  as  successive 
elongations  of  the  sounding  tube,  each  of  which 
produces  its  own  harmonic  series.  The  seven 
positions  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  to  be 
each  a  semitone  lower  than  the  last.  The  first 
is  with  the  slide  entirely  undrawn.  But  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  player,  the  length  of  slide  used 
for  each  successive  position  is  not  the  same. 
By  means  of  a  proportional  scale,  the  writer  has 
found  that  the  2nd,  5th,  and  6th  shifts  are  repre- 
sented by  twice  36,  or  52 ;  the  3rd  and  7th  by 
twice  15,  or  30;  and  the  4th  shift  by  twice  20, 
or  40.  The  reason  for  thus  doubling  the  indi- 
cations of  the  scale  is  the  duplicity  of  the  sliding 
tube,  and  the  doubled  length  of  vibration.  The 
reasons  for  the  variable  length  of  the  positions 
He  too  deep  in  the  theory  of  the  scale  for  our 
present  purpose.  They  are  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  due  to  unavoidable  imperfections  of 
manufacture,  which  cause  it,  foP*  constructive 
reasons,  to  vary  considerably  from  a  true  mathe- 
matical figure.  But  a  judicious  player,  with  a 
■oisitive  ear,  has  the  remedy  in  his  own  power ; 
and  the  mechanism  as  well  as  the  'rAental  sensa- 
VOL.  IV.  PT.  2.  ^''f*' 


tion  of  Trombone-playing,  when  thoroughly 
learned,  more  nearly  approaches  ,that  of  good 
voice  production  than  does  that  of  any  other 
instrument.  Unfortunately,  the  quiet  smooth 
legato  method  of  using  it  is  almost  a  lost  art ; 
having  been  nearly  discarded  for  the  coarse 
blare  of  the  military  player.  For  Iiis  use  also 
modem  instruments  are  niade  of  too  larire  a  bore. 
Like  so  many  other  instruments,  the  Trombone 
has  been  made  in  every  key,  from  A  to  Bt];  and 
in  eveiy  octave,  from  the  two-foot  to  the  sixteen- 
foot.  But  whereas  the  former  kind  has  been 
very  properly  distanced  by  the  brighter  tone  of 
the  long  small-bored  Trumpet,  playing  in  its 
higher  registers;  the  latter  has  also  been  much 
encroached  on  by  Tubas,  Euphoniums,  and  Ophi- 
cleides,  which  often,  though  really  in  the  eighth 
foot  octave,  are  made  to  produce  a  spurious 
effect  of  depth  by  largeness  of  bore  and  looseness 
of  embouchure. 

The  three  which  chiefly  survive  are  the  Alto, 
Tenor,  and  Bass ;  usually  in  the  keys  of  F  or  Eb, 
i^Bb,  and  G  respectively.  A  bass  in  F  is  far  more 
suited  to  the  two  upper  members  of  the  group, 
and  has  been  used  without  break  in  Germany, 
notably  by  Weber  in  *Der  Freischfitz.*  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  work  out  these  in  detail  in  a 
table. 

Table  of  Tbombonb  positions. 


First  position 

Alto. 

Tenor. 

OBsss. 

?Basfc 

Bb 

0 

F 

Second  position 

D 

A 

n 

£ 

Third  position 

Db 

Ab 

F 

Yb 

Fourth  position 

0 

0 

E 

D 

Fifth  position 

B 

n 

^ 

Db 

Sixth  position 

sb 

F 

D 

G 

Seventh  position 

A 

E 

c« 

B 

It  is  here  seen  that  the  player  has  in  use 
the  equivalent  of  seven  difi'erent  instnmientB, 
either  of  which  can  be  converted  into  any 
other  by  a  single  movement  of  the  right  arm; 
though  some  sequences  involve  more  change, 
and  are  consequently  of  greater  difficulty  than 
others. 

The  harmonic  series  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Horn  and  other  cupped  instruments.  The  lowest 
tunes  or  fundamentals  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
produce,  and,  owing  to  the  long  distance  of  an 
octave  which  separates  them  from  the  first  upper 
partial  tone,  are  usually  termed  pedal  notes. 
The  available  scale  therefore  conmiences  with 
the  first  upper  partial,  runs  without  break  to  the 
sixth,  omits  the  disisonant  seventh  harmonic, 
and  may  be  con.sidered  to  end  with  the  eighth, 
though  some  higher  notes  are  possible,  especially 
on  the  longer  positions. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  where  even  the 
harmonic  seventh  may  be  employed  with  won- 
derful efiect,  and  that  is  in  an  unaccompanied 
quartet  of  Trombones  (reinforced  if  neces- 
sary in  the  bass  or  in  the  octave  below  by 
an  instrument  of  fixed  pitch,  such  as  a  Bass 
Tuba  or  Bombardon).  Tliis  combination,  how- 
ever, is  so  rare  that  the  writer  knows  of  no 
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instance  of  it^althougli  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
wind  instruments  can  produce  perfect  hannony 
free  from  the  errors  of  temperament.  It  is 
obvious  from  theory  that  the  planting  of  a  fixed 
or  pedal  bass,  and  the  building  up  on  it  flexible 
chords,  is  far  more  consistent  with  the  harmonic 
law  than  the  ordinary  method.  The  writer  of 
this  article  w&9  requested  to  lead  the  singing  of 
hjrmns  and  chants  in  the  open  air  some  years 
ago,  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  church;  he  used  a  quartet  consisting  of 
Slide  Trumpet,  Alto  and  Tenor  Trombones,  with 
Euphonium  and  Gontrafagotto  in  octaves  for  the 
positive  bass.  With  good  players  the  result  was 
striking,  and  is  perhaps  deserving  of  imitation. 
In  the  older  music  the  Trombones  were  often 
thus  used ;  and  indeed  did  much  of  the  work 
more  recently  assigned  to  the  French  Horn. 
The  effect  survives  in  Mozart's  Requiem,  and 
the  solemn,  peculiar  tone-colour  of  that  great 
work  is  usually  spoiled  by  transposing  the  Corni 
di  bassetto  parts,  and  by  employing  Tenor  Trom- 
bones to  the  exclusion  of  the  Alto  and  Bass. 
Even  the  fine  and  characteristic  Trombone  Solo 
of  the  'Tuba  Mirum'  is  often  handed  over  to 
the  Bassoon.  Of  the  three  Trombones,  the  Tenor, 
though  the  most  noisy  and  self-assertive,  is  de- 
cidedly the  least  musical,  and  its  present  pre- 
dominance is  much  to  be  regretted. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Trombone  is  not 
usually  played  from  transposed  parts,  as  the 
Clarinet,  Horn,  and  other  instruments  are,  the 
real  notes  being  written.  The  Alto  clef  is 
generally  used  for  the  Trombone  of  that  name, 
and  the  Tenor  clef  for  the  corresponding  instru- 
ment: but  the  practice  of  difftirent  writers 
varies  somewhat  in  this  respect. 

A  band  composed  exclusively  of  Trombones 
has  indeed  been  formed,  and  is  stated  to  have 
been  extremely  fine.  It  was  attached  to  the 
elder  Wombwell*s  show  of  wild  beasts. 

As  regards  the  musical  use  of  this  instrument, 
there  is  little  more  to  be  added.  It  flourished  un- 
der Bach  and  Handel — whose  trombone  parts  to 
'  Israel  in  Egypt,'  not  contained  in  the  autograph 
score  at  Buckingham  Palace,  escaped  Mendels- 
sohn's attention  and  were  first  printed  by  Chry- 
sander  in  the  German  Handel-Gesellschaft  edition. 
It  then  became  forgotten,  as  Dr.  Bumey  records. 
Perhaps  it  was  pushed  aside  by  the  improved 
French  Horn.  Gluck  however  uses  it  in  *A1- 
ceste,'  and  Mozart,  who  seems  to  have  known 
the  capabilities  of  every  instrument  better  than 
any  musician  that  ever  lived,  fully  appreciated 
it,  as  the  great  chords  which  occur  in  the  over- 
ture and  the  opera  (between  the  Priests'  March 
and  Sarastro's  solo)  and  form  the  only  direct 
link  between  the  two,  amply  show.  In  'Don 
Giovanni '  he  reserved  them  for  the  statue  scene ; 
but  80  little  is  this  reticence  understood  that  a 
favourite  modem  conductor  introduced  them  even 
into  the  overture.  In  the  Requiem  he  has  em- 
ployed it  to  represent  the  Trump  of  Doom  (in 
*Tuba  Mirum'),  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  disuse 
of  the  Trombone  just  mentioned  that  until  re- 
cently the  passage  was  given  to  the  Bassoon.  The 
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passionate  and  dramatic  genius  of  Weber  did  full 
j  ustice  to  the  instrument. 

Beethoven  has  employed  Trombones  to  per- 
fection. When  at  Linz  in  1S12,  he  wrote  three 
Eqwdi  for  four  Trombones,  two  of  which  were 
adapted  to  words  from  the  Miserere  by  Seyfried, 
and  performed  at  Beethoven's  funeral.  The 
third  (still  in  MS.)  was  replaced  by  a  com- 
position of  Seyfried*s  own.  As  a  later  instance 
wo  may  quote  the  Benedictus  in  the  Mass  in 
D,  where  the  effect  of  the  trombone  chords 
pianissimo  is  astonishingly  beautiful,  and  so  ori- 
ginal that  the  eminent  modern  conductor  just 
mentioned,  in  the  performances  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  is  said  to  have  indignantly 
erased  them  from  the  score.  Another  instance 
of-  its  use  by  Beethoven  is  the  high  D  given  by 
the  Bass  Trombone  ff^  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Trio  in  the  9th  Symphonv.  In  an  interesting 
letter  signed  2,^  in  the  'Harmonicon*  for  Jan. 
1824,  Beethoven  is  described  as  having  seized  on 
a  Trombone-player  who  vi:<ited  him,  and  eagerly 
enquired  as  to  the  upward  oompass  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  day  in  question  was  Sept.  23,  1823. 
At  that  time  he  was  finishing  the  9th  Symphony, 
in  the  Finale  of  which  Trombones  are  much  used. 
In  vol.  ii,  p.  331  6  of  this  Dictionary  we  have 
quoted  a  droU  note  for  Trombones  from  a  letter 
of  the  great  composer's. 

Schubert  was  attached  to  the  instrument  at  a 
very  early  period.  In  his  juvenile  overture  to  the 
'TeufelsLustschloss'  (May  1814)  the  three  Trom- 
bones are  used  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  His 
early  Symphonies  all  afford  interesting  examples 
of  their  use,  and  in  his  great  Symphony  in  C 
(No.  10)  there  is  not  a  movement  which  does  not 
contain  some  immortal  passage  for  them.  His 
Masses  are  full  of  instances  of  their  masterly 
use.'  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Fugues, 
they  accompany  the  three  lower  voices  in  unison 
with  an  effect  which  is  often  very  monotonous. 

Mendelssohn  gives  the  instrument  one  of  the 
grandest  phrases  he  ever  wrote,  the  opening  and 
closing  sentences  of  the  *  Hymn  of  Praise.*  [See 
QuEissER,  vol.  iii.  p.  60  &].  Its  effect  in  the  over- 
ture to  '  Ruy  Bias,'  contrasted  with  the  delicate 
tracery  of  the  strings,  lingers  in  every  musician's 
memory.  He  had  very  distinct  ideas  as  to  its 
use.  It  is  too  solemn  an  instrument,  he  said 
once,  to  be  used  except  on  very  special  occasions ; 
and  in  a  letter  written '  during  the  composition 
of  *  St.  Paul '  he  says  *  if  I  proceed  slowly  it  is  at 
least  without  Trombones.* 

Schumann  produces  a  noble  effect  with  the 
three  Trombones  in  the  Finale  to  his  first 
Symphony,  probably  suggested  by  the  Intro- 
duction to  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C — ^and  an- 
other, entirely  different,  in  the  overture  to 
'Manfred.*  [W.H.S.] 

TROMPETTE,  LA.  A  musical  institution 
in  Paris,  for  the  performance  of  chamber  music, 

>  By  th«  Ute  Edward  Bchulz. 

3  We  gltdly  refer  our  readen  for  theM  to  Mr.  Prout'n  admlniblo 
analyses  of  the  Itfaues  In  the  'Monthljr  Uuttcal  Record'  for  IKTO. 
Yho  wlod  parts  are  tbamefully  iuaccurate  iu  the  scuro  uf  the  Han 
In  AH. 

s  To  Ur.  Horsier. '  Ooeihe  and  Mendelssohn,*  Letter  6. 
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foonded  by  M.  Emile  Lemoine  m  Jan.  1861, 
and  now  (1884)  holding  its  meetings  at  84  Rue 
de  Grenelle-St.  Germain.  In  some  respects  it 
dilSers  from  all  other  institutions  of  similar  ob> 
ject.  Having  sprung  from  the  strictly  private 
meetings  of  its  founder  and  a  handful  of  friends, 
then  students  of  the  ]^ole  Polytechnique,  it 
retains  the  traces  of  its  original  domestic  cha- 
racter. M.  Lemoine  is  careful  to  announce  that 
he  is  not  a  manager  or  director,  but  a  host ;  by 
a  pleasant  but  transparent  fiction  the  audience 
are  not  subscribers  (though  the  amount  they 
pay  is  fixed,  and  they  are  constantly  reminded 
of  it) ;  they  are  the  fiiends  of  the  host,  and  are 
invited  to  rduniont  at  his  house.  The  com- 
munications between  M.  Lemoine  and  his  friends, 
in  the  programmes,  are  all  couched  in  the  tone, 
often  almost  a  brusque  one,  of  personal  in- 
timacy.— As  Mr.  Ella  adopted  for  the  motto 
of  the  late  *  Musical  Union '  the  words  *  II  piii 
gran  ommaggio  alia  musica  sta  nel  silenzio,  so 
M.  Lemoioe's  most  frequent  and  earnest  in- 
junctions are  directed  towards  silence  during  the 
performances.  The  name  of  '  Trompette  *  arose 
from  a  phrase  of  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  and 
the  flavour  of  that  famous  school  is  maintained 
in  the  *  heure  militaire ' — ^military  time — which 
is  observed  in  the  hour  of  commencement. 

The  meetings  began,  as  already  said,  in  a  room 
at  the  iftcole.  As  the  number  of  invitations 
increased,  the  locale  was  changed,  until  it  arrived 
at  its  present  one,  where  tlie  audience  often 
reaches  looo.  The  number  of  concerts  appears 
to  vary  firom  fifteen  to  twenty,  on  alternate 
Fridays  and  Saturdays,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  onwards.  The  hour  of  meeting  is  8.30 
pjn.  The  amount  of  annual  contribution  invited 
firom  each  guest  is  35  francs.  The  *  Quatuor  de 
la  Trompette '  consists  of  MM.  Marsick,  Rdmy, 
Van  Waefelghem,  and  Delsart,  with  solo  singers 
and  players.  We  give  one  of  the  programmes 
of  1882  as  a  specimen:— 


Onartet.  "So.  5  (A  majors 

Air  and  Gavotte  for  Cello 

a.  Polonaise  in  B 

h.  Gavotte  in  G  minor 

Trio,  No.  2,  in  P 

*  A  la  bien  aim^,*  op.  98 


Beethoven. 

Bach. 

Chopin. 

Handel. 

Schumann. 

Beethoven. 


PuLNO,  M.  Baoul  Pngno.       Vocalist,  M.  Lauwen. 

But  they  are  not  always  so  severely  classical, 
and  extra  concerts  are  given  for  the  works  of 
living  composers.  [G.] 

TROPPO,  i.e. 'too  much';  a  term  of  the  same 
force  as  Tanto  ;  as  in  the  finale  of  Beethoven*s 
Symphony  no.  4,  or  the  first  movement  of  his 
Violin  Concerto — 'Allegro  ma  non  troppo' — 
'Allegro;  but  not  too  much  so.'  Tn  the  second 
movement  of  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  Symphony 
the  direction  at  the  head  of  the  movement  in 
the  printed  score  is  '  Vivace  non  troppo,'  which 
looks  like  a  caution  inserted  after  trying  the 
speed  named  in  the  preface  on  the  opening 
fly-leaf  of  the  same  score — '  Vivace  assai.'  It  is 
as  if  he  were  saying  *  Quick :  but  mind  you  don't 
go  too  quick,  as  you  will  inevitably  be  tempted 
to  do.'  [G.] 


TROUPENAS,  Eocene,  French  music-pub- 
lisher, bom  in  Paris,  1 799,  died  there  April  1 1 , 
1850.  As  a  child  he  showed  df^cided  taste  for 
music,  but  his  family  intended  him  for  an  en* 
gineer,  and  put  him  to  study  mathematics  with 
Wronsky,  a  Polish  professor,  who  however  dis* 
suaded  him  from  entering  the  Ecole  Polytechnique 
and  indoctrinated  him  with  his  own  misty  tran* 
scendentalism.  The  results  of  this  early  training 
came  out  when,  left  in  easy  circumstances  by  the 
death  of  his  parents,  he  became  a  music-publisher, 
for  to  the  last  it  was  the  metaphysical  side  of  the 
art  which  interested  him.  He  never  gave  his 
ideas  in  full  to  the  world,  but  a  couple  of  letters 
which  originally  came  out  in  the  '  Revue  Musi- 
cale,'  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  with  the 
title  'Essai  sur  la  th^rie  de  la  Musique,  deduite 
du  principe  M^taphysiaue  sur  lequel  se  fonde  la 
r^aUt^  de  cette  science  (1832).  Troupenas  took 
up  the  brothers  Escudier  when  they  came  to 
seek  their  fortune  in  Pari.4,  and  it  was  with  his 
assistance  that  they  founded  their  journal  'La 
France  Musicale.'  A  man  of  the  world,  a  good 
musician,  and  a  fascinating  talker,  his  friendship 
was  sought  by  many  artists  of  eminence.  Ros- 
sini,  Auber,  and  de  Beriot  were  sincerely  attached 
to  him,  and  found  him  always  devoted  to  their 
interests.  He  also  published  Hal^vy's  operas, 
Donizetti's  '  La  Favorita,'  and  all  Henri  Herz's 
pianoforte  pieces  at  the  time  of  his  greatest 
popularity;  indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
from  1825  to  1850  his  stock  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  selected  of  all  the  publishing  houses  in 
Paris.  At  his  death  it  was  purchased  entire  by 
MM.  Brandus,  and  the  larger  part  still  remains 
in  their  hands.  [G.C.] 

TROUTBECK,  the  Rev.  John,  a  well-known 
translator  of  librettos  into  English,  was  born 
Nov;  12,  1832,  at  Blencowe,  Cumberland,  and 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  wliere  he  gra- 
duated B.A.  1856,  and  M.A.  1858.  He  took 
orders  in  1855,  and  has  risen  through  various 
dignities  to  be  Precentor  of  Manchester  1865-9, 
and  minor  canon  of  Westminster  1869.  He  has 
translated  the  following  for  Novello,  Ewer,  k  Co.'s 
8vo  scries : — 


Bach.    St.  John  Taiilon:  Chriit- 

maa  Oratorio. 
Beetboren.    Mount  of  Olivet. 
Brahnu.    Song  of  Destiny. 
David.   Le  Desert. 
Gade.  Cnisaders ;  Comala ;  Pnyche 
Oluck.  Iphlgenia  In  Aulls ;  Ipht- 

genia  In  Taurii;  Orph^. 
Goctz.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Gounod.  Bedemptloa. 


Graun.   Der  Tod  Jesn. 
HlUer.  Song  of  victory. 
Jensen.    Feast  of  Adunla. 
Mozart.    Seraglio. 
Belnecke.    Little  Snowdrop. 
Bomberg.    Lay  of  the  Bell. 
Schumann.     Adrent  Song ; 

King's  Ron. 
Wagner.    Flying  Dutchman. 
Weber.    Jubilee  CantaUt. 


th« 


besides  many  minor  works.  Mr.  Troutbeck  has 
also  published  *  A  Music  Primer  for  Schools,'  and 
*  A  Primer  for  Church  Choir  Training,*  and  has 
compiled  the  *  Hymnbook  in  use  at  Westminster 
Abbey.'  [G.] 

TROVATORE,  IL  (the  Troubadour).  Opera 
in  4  acts ;  libretto  by  Cammarano,  music  by  Verdi. 
Produced  at  the  Teatro  Apollo,  Rome,  Jan.  19, 
1853  ;  at  the  The'atre  des  Italiens,  Paris,  Dec.  23, 
i8p4  ;  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  as  *  Le  Trou- 
vbre,'  Jan.  12, 1857 ;  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
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May  17.  1855  ;  ^^  English,  'The  Gipsy's  Ven- 
geance/ Drury  Lane,  March  24,  1856.  [G.] 

TROYENS,-  LES.  A  •lyric  poem,'  words 
and  musio  by  Berlioz;  originally  forming  one 
long  opera,  but  afterwards  divided  into  two — 
(1)  'La  prise  de  Troie*;  (2)  *Lea  Troyens  ^ 
Cabbage.*  No.  i  was  never  performed,  and  is 
^ill  in  MS.  No.  2  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  Nov.  4,  1863,  and  published  in  PF. 
score  by  Choudens.  See  Berlioz's  ^Memoires/ 
Postface  (Transl.  vol.  ii.  Supplement).  [G.] 

TROYERS,  Ferdinand,  Count  von.  Imperial 
councillor,  and  chief  officer  of  the  household  to 
the  Cardinal  Archduke  Rudolph  (Beethoven's 
pupil),  was  an  amateur  clarinet  player,  and  dis- 
tinguished pupil  of  Friedlowsky  (Professor  at  the 
Qonservatorium  from  1821  to  47).  He  is  men* 
tioned  as  one  of  the  executants  at  a  Gesellschaft 
concert  in  18 16.  Troyers  is  stated,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Doppler  (manager  for  Diabelli  &  Co.)  to 
have  given  Schubert  the  commission  for  his  well- 
known  Octet,  np.  166,  composed  in  1824.  [See 
vol.  m.  p.  3396.*]  [C.F.P.] 

TROYTE,  Arthur  Henrt  Dyke,  second  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  of  Killerton, 
Devon,  bom  May  3,  181 1,  graduated  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  183  2,  assumed  the  name  of  Troy te 
in  1852,  and  died  June  19,  1857,^  was  the  author 
of  two  favourite  Chants,  known  as  Troyte  No.  i 
and  Trojrte  No.  2,  much  used  as  hjmn  tunes. 
The  latter  however  is  a  mere  modification  of  a 
chant  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes.  [G.] 

TRUHN,  Friedrioh  Hierontmus,  bom  at 
Elbing,  Oct.  14,  iSii,  became  scholar  of  Klein 
and  Dehn,  and  also  had  a  few  lessons  from 
Mendelssohn.  Has  lived  chiefly  in  Berlin  and 
Dantzig,  but  with  many  intervals  of  travelling. 
One  of  his  tours  was  made  with  Billow.  His 
opera  'Trilby'  was  produced  in  Berlin,  1835; 
but  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  songs — amongst 
them  'The  Three  Chafers.*  He  also  contributes 
to  the  'Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,*  and  the 
*  Neue  Berliner  Musikzeitung.'  [G.] 

TRUMPET  (Fr.  TrompeUe;  Ger.  Trompete, 
Trumniett  Tarantara ;  Ital.  Tnymba^  Tr,  doppia, 
Clarino).  It  is  unnecensary  to  seek  for  the 
origin  of  an  instrument  which  was  already  fa- 
miliar when  the  Mosaic  books  were  written; 
at  Jericho  performed  one  of  the  earliest  miracles; 
figured  in  the  Hebrew  ritual;  preluded  to  the 
battles  around  Troy;  is  carved  on  the  stone 
chronicles  of  Nineveh  and  Egypt ;  and  for 
which  China  claims,  in  the  form  of  the  '  Golden 
Horn  *  a  fiir  greater  antiquity  than  these. 

If,  instead  of  following  the  vertical  ordinate 
history,  we  move  along  the  horizontal  line 
of  ethnology,  we  find  its  gradual  development 
from  the  shell,  the  cow,  buffalo  or  ram's  horn 
through    the    root*  hollowed   by  fire,   to  the 

1  Wliera  tho  oame  Is  wronffly  spelt  as  Tro7«r. 

s  From  the  excellent  *  Biugimithical  Index '  to  the  *  Charch  BTmnal ' 
Oubltn.  ItTB)  hf  Ktjor  Crawford. 

>  A  cood  example  of  this,  with  a  cupped  mouthpiece  Kooped  in 
the  wood,  which  eonld  be  played  on.  was  thown  at  the  Loan 
Xxhibitton  of  ScleDtliio  luatrumenta  bj  Mr.  BaneCt.  from  Africa. 
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wooden  Alpenhom  bound  with  birch  bark ; 
thence  to  the  Zinckes  and  Comets  of  ancient 
Germany,  up  to  the  Tuba  and  Lituus  of  Rome. 
Both  of  these,  which  were  real  Trumpets,  Rome 
borrowed,  inherited,  or  stole;  the  former  &om 
Etruscan,  the  latter  firom  Oscnn,  originals.  One 
of  the  Etruscan  Tubas  in  the  British  Mnsemn  has 
a  mouthpiece  perfectly  characteristic,  and  capable 
of  being  played  on ;  two  spare  mouthpieces  stand- 
ing beside  it  as  perfect  as  though  just  turned. 

In  the  typical  shapes  above  named  we  have 
evidence  .of  an  early  subdivision  into  two  fomi» 
of  the  sounding  tube  which  has  now  become 
fruitful  of  musical  results.  For  whereas  the 
large-bored  conical  Tuba  still  keeps  its  name; 
and  is  the  mother  of  Bugles,  Serpents,  HomK, 
Comets  k  piston.  Euphoniums,  Bombardons 
and  the  like ;  the  Lituns,  which  Forcellin? 
derives  from  the  Greek  Airdr,  tenuis,  is  the 
small -bored  cylindrical  Trumpet,  and  the 
father  of  all  Trombones.  It  was  early  seen  that 
two  distinct  varieties  of  tone  quality  could  thus 
be  obtained ;  the  large  cone  and  bell  favouring 
the  production  of  the  fimdamenial  note  and  the 
lower  partial  tones  ^  whereas  the  long  contracted 
pipe  broke  easily  into  harmonics,  and  spoke 
freely  in  its  upper  octaves.  Hence  the  Orches- 
tral Trumpet,  as  now  used,  is  really  an  8-foot 
pipe  overblown,  like  a  Harmonic  stop  on  the 
Organ ;  to  this  it  owes  its  keenness,  pungency, 
power  of  travelling,  and  its  marvellous  superiority 
in  timbre  over  the  4-foot  Comet. 

That  the  distinction  between  the  Roman  Tuba 
and  Lituus  is  real,  needs  for  proof  no  more 
scholarship  than  is  contained  in  Horace^s  First 
Ode  to  MaK^enas : 

Mtiltos  castra  juvant,  et  lituo  tubie 
Permixtus  sonitus. 

On  this  passage  Forcellini  comments,  '  Sunt 
qui  lituum  a  tuba  distinguunt,  ex  eo  quod  iUe 
equitum  sit,  hsec  vero  peditum.*  The  distinction 
is  good  to-d^.  The  Tuba  was  the  'Infantry 
Bugle*;  the  Lituus  the  'Cavalry  Trumpet.' 

The  derivation  of  lituus  may  indeed  be 
originally  Greek ;  certainly  it  is  proximately  from 
the  hooked  augur's  staff  of  the  Oflcans,  which 
had  been  Mercury's  wand,  and  has  become  the 
bishop's  crozier.  Cicero  sets  the  etymology  hind- 
side  foremost.  'Bacillum,*  he  says  of  the  staff, 
'quod  ab  ejus  litui  quo  canitur  similitudine 
nomen  invenit.'  It  might  as  well  be  said  that 
the  horse  was  made  with  four  legs  and  a  round 
body  to  fit  the  forked  shafts  of  the  cart. 

Both  Tuba  and  Lituus  figure  on  Trajan's 
column,  in  the  triumphal  proceasion.  Vegetius 
defines  the  former:  'Tuba — quae  directa  est, 
appellatur.'  This  straight  form  reappears  even 
in  more  recent  times,  as  in  a  fine  picture  by 
Baltazarini;  by  comparing  it  with  the  average 
height  of  the  players,  it  may  be  estimated  at 
about  seven  feet  long.  The  Lituus  is  figured  by 
Bartolini  from  a  marble  Roman  tombstone  with 
the  inscription 

M.  Julius  Victor 

ex  collegio 

Liticinum  Oomicinum. 
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wlucli  18  perhaps  the  first  mention  of  a  society  of 
professioDftl  musicians. 

A  farther  development  of  the  two  types  above 
named  involved  the  means  of  bridging  over  the 
harmonic  gaps.  For  this  purpose  the  slide  was 
obviously  the  first  in  date.  [See  Trombonk.]  Its 
application  to  the  Trumpet  itself  came  later, 
from  the  reason  named  above,  that  in  its  upper 
part  the  harmonic  series  closes  in  upon  itself  so 
that  at  a  certain  point  the  open  notes  become 
all  but  consecutive  and  form  a  natural  scale. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  good  lip,  un- 
assisted  by  mechanism,  and  is  probably  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Bach,  Handel,  and  the  older 
musicians  write  such  extremely  high  parts  for 
the  instrument.^ /The  Bugle  type,  un  the  other 
hand,  developed  early  into  band-stopped  side 
holes,  as  in  the  Serpent,  followed  by  the  same, 
key-stopped  in  the  Key -Bugle,  keyed  Serpent,  and 
the  identical  instrument  with  the  mongrel  Greek 
appellation  of  Ophicleide.  Considerably  later  the 
prodigious  brood  of  Valve  or  'Ventil'  con- 
trivances allied  itself  to  the  Bugles  with  fair 
success.  On  the  Trumpet  *''  and  Trombones  they 
are  a  complete  failure,  as  they  obscure  the  upper 
harmonics,  the  main  source  of  the  characteristic 
tone. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  modem 
Trumpet  the  writer  has  been  materially  assisted 
by  an  excellent  monograph  published  by  Breit- 
kopf  4b  Hartel  of  Leipzig  in  1881,  and  named 
*I>ie  Trompete  in  Alter  und  neuer  Zeit,  von 
Hermann  Eichbom.'  In  acknowledging  his 
obligations  to  the  work  he  can  heartily  advise 
its  study  by  those  who  wish  for  more  detail  than 
can  be  given  in  a  dictionary. 

The  simple  or  Field  Trumpet  is  merely  a  tube 
twice  bent  on  itself,  ending  in  a  bell.  Hence  its 
Italian  name  Tromba  doppia.  The  modern 
orch^^ral  or  slide  Trumpet,  according  to  the 
description  of  our  greatest  living  player,'  is 
made  of  brass,  mixed  metal,  or  silver,  the  two 
latter  materials  being  generally  preferred.  It 
consists  of  a  tube  sixty>8ix  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  length,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
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diameter.  It  is  twice  turned  or  curved,  thus 
forming  three  lengths ;  the  first  and  third  lying 
close  together,  and  the  second  about  two  inches 
apart.  The  last  fifteen  inches  form  a  bell.  I  The 
slide  is  connected  with  the  second  curve.  '  It  is 
a  double  tube  five  inches  in  length  nn  each  side, 

4  A  Trumpet  cspable  of  prodaelns  the  hUfii  notei  tn  Bach's  Trampe* 
IBTU  hu  t>e«ii  m»d9  In  Berlin,  and  was  used  In  the  peifurmance  of 
the  B  minor  Hasa  under  Joachim  at  the  uuvelllng  of  the  sutue  at 
Xiaenach  in  SapC.  1884. 

3 1o  the  Monatsbafte  fUr  Musik-Geich.  for  1881,  No.  III.  Is  a  Ions 
and  interesting  article  by  Eitner,  Inveittlgating  the  facts  as  to  the 
iaveotor  of  the  '  Ventll  trompete,'  which  is  said  to  date  from  liW2  or 
iwi.  The  writer  seems  however  to  confute  entirely  the  ker-Rj stem 
or  •  Klappen  Trompete  *  with  the  ventll  or  valve.  Valves  render  tlie 
Hvmonlc  sfstem  of  the  Trumpet  entirely  false,  besides  deadeiiiiii; 
lu  lone.  EitneKs  error  b  exposed  in  the  preDMe  to  Xichbom's  '  Die 
Trompete.' 

'  Harper^  School  for  the  Trumpet.   Budall.  Carte  *  Co. 


by  which  the  length  of  the  whole  instrument 
can  be  extended.  It  is  worked  from  the  centre 
by  the  second  and  third  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
and  after  being  pulled  back  is  drawn  forward  to 
it-s  original  position  by  a  spring  fixed  in  a  small 
tube  occupying  the  centre  of  the  instrument. 
There  are  five  additional  pieces  called  crooks,  a 
tuning  bit,  and  the  mouthpiece. 

The  first  crook  and  mouthpiece  increase  the 
length  of  the  whole  tube  to  72  inches,  and 
give  the  key  of  F.  The  second  gives  E.  the 
third,  Eb,  the  fourth,  D.  The  fifth  or  largest 
crook  in  general  use  is  35^  inches  long,  making 
the  total  length  of  the  instrument  96  inches,  and 
giving  the  key  of  C.  A  Db,  BQ,  and  Bb  crook 
may  be  used,  but  are  not  often  required.  The 
mouthpiece  is  turned  from  solid  brass  or  silver, 
and  its  exact  shape  is  of  greater  importance  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  cup  is  hemispherical, 
the  rim  not  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  level  in  surface,  with  slightly  rounded 
edges.  The  diameter  of  the  cup  differs  with  the 
individual  player  and  the  pitch  of  the  notes 
required.  It  should  be  somewhat  less  for  the 
high  parts  of  the  older  scores. 

The  natural  notes  begin  with  8-foot  C,  which 

is  not  used,  and  follow  the  harmonic  series,  up  to 

•p-        the  C  above    the    soprano 

^y^  $     I  clef.      Pedal    notes     seem 

^'     I     fflj  to    be    unknown    on    the 


^ 


Trumpet.* 

Practically  the  useful  compass  begins  with  the 
Clarinet  E  and  ends  with  the  G  in  alt. 


The  Natural  notes  of  the  Trumpet; 


3: 


4- 


^ 


^ 


^-siJg 


« 


'X=^ 


Not  ttMsd 


&^d<22.    -^ 


Scale  of  the  Slide  Trumpet.    (Harper). 


^p^^^^ 


^    <5'«25J- 


The  slide  is  used — (i)  To  bring  the  F  and  A 
of  the  fourth  octave  into  tune.  (2)  To  produce  a 
semitone  below  the  natural  note.  (3)  To  lowei* 
the  pitch  a  whole  tone.  (4)  To  correct  tho 
seventh  or  natural  harmonic,  at  all  times  too 
flat  for  tempered  harmony.  For  the  first 
purpose  it  is  drawn  back  about  an  inch  and  a 
halt.  For  the  second  about  halfway,  or  2  J 
inches  in  keys  above  D;  and  two-thirds,  or 
rather  over  3  inches,  in  keys  lower  than  D.   For 

4  Kichborn  names  '  Das  kontra  BegUter '  or  '  Fosauoea  ]2eclst«r,t 
but  Bays  '  es  spricht  seiir  Kbwer  an.' 
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the  third  it  is  drawn  to  its  full  extent  or  5 
inches.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  scale  above 
treble  G  all  the  natural  harmonics  are  con- 
secutive, and  the  slide  is  not  required  for  pro- 
ducing intervals  of  a  whole  tone.  It  is  in 
constant  une  in  this  part  of  the  register  for 
the  production  of  chromatic  intervals  involving 
the  notes 


1   tr^if-  ^F=¥^ 


The  semitones  do  not  become  consecutive  as 
open  notes  until  above  C  in  alt ;  -^ 

but  such  a  compass  is  practically    -^ — t 

unattainable.    It  will  be  seen  from   fe        — 
the  table  that  this  consecutive  series    ^ 
really    begins   a  tone    lower,   with  Bb.     But 
ns  this  is  the  well-known  harmonic  seventh  not 

used  in  music,  it  is  commonly  replaced    _n, 

by  the  C  depressed  a  tone  with  the  j^n^n 
whole  length  of  the  slide  drawn  out.  ^  T-—- 
A  number  of  alternative  notes  nre  given  in 
good  instruction  books,  such  as  that  already 
quoted,  by  which,  on  the  same  principle,  other 
notes  may  be  tempered  to  suit  the  harmony,  and 
Mr.  Harper  very  judiciously  sums  up  his  direc- 
tions by  saying :  *  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
the  required  length  of  slide  for  certain  notes 
Tidies  with  each  change  of  crook,  consequently 
when  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  slide,  the  ear 
must  assist  the  fingers.*  This  fact  has  already 
been  noted  in  regard  to  the  Trombone,  and 
exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Bassoon  nnd 
Ophicleide.  It  is  quite  impossible  on  the  Valve 
Trumpet. 

The  medisval  use  of  the  Trumpet  is  well 
given  in  Eichbom's  book  already  named;  but 
somewhat  exceeds  our  present  limits.  He  states 
however  that  Henry  YIII  of  England  had  14 
Trumpeters,  one  '  Dudelsnck  *  (or  bagpipe),  and 
10  Trombones  in  bis  band,  and  Elizabeth,  in 
1587,  10  Trumpets  and  6  TVombones.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  the  i6th  century,  according  to  him,  that 
the  'building  up  of  the  art  of  sound*  made  a 
great  advance.  He  divides  the  band  of  that  day, 
•  the  day  of  Palestrina  and  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli  * 
into  seven  groups,  of  which  group  3,  Zinken  or 
Cornets,  Quart-Zinken,  Krumm-homs.  Quint- 
Zinken,  BassZinken  and  Serpents  of  the  Bugle 
*yp«»  group  6,  Trumpets,  'Klarinen,'  and  'Prin- 
cipal or  Field-Trumpets,'  with  group  7,  the 
Trombones,  from  soprano  to  bass,  most  con- 
cern us. 

At  this  period  falls  in  Baltazarini's  picture, 
named  before,  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of 
Lorraine  with  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  of  which  we 
have  the  music  as  well  as  the  pictorial  re- 
presentation. Claudlo  Monteverde,  about  1610, 
has  I  Clarino,  3  Trombe  and  4  Tromboni,  in  his 
orchestra ;  and  Benevoli  in  a  mass  at  Salzburg 
Cathedral  in  i6aS  has  'Klarinen,  Trompeten, 
Posaunen';  Praetorius  in  1620,  already  quoted 
under  Tbombome  (p.  1 76)  waxes  enthusiastic,  and 
says  *  Trummet  ist  ein  herrlich  Instrument,  vvenn 
ein  gute  Meister,  der  es  wohl  und  kiinstUch 
zwingen  kann,  daruber  kommt.* 
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About  this  time  began  the  curious  distinction 
into  Clarini  and  Principale  which  is  found  in 
Handers  scores,  and  especially  in  the  Dettingen 
Te  Deum.  The  Principale  was  obviously  a  large- 
bored  bold-toned  instrument  resembling  our 
modem  Trumpet.  It  was  apparently  of  8-foot 
tone  as  now  used.  To  the  Chirino  I  and  II  of 
the  score  were  allotted  florid,  but  less  funda- 
mental passages,  chiefly  in  the  octave  above 
those  of  the  Principale.  They  were  probably 
of  smaller  bore,  and  entirely  subordinate  to  t^o 
'herrlich*  Principale,  both  in  subject  and  in 
domimince  of  tone.  A  like  arrangement  for  three 
Trumpets  occurs  in  J.  S.  Bach*s  Choralgesang 
*  Lobe  den  Herrn,'  though  the  Principale  is  not 
definitely  named.  The  mode  of  scoring  is  an 
exact  parallel  to  that  for  the  three  Trombones. 
A  good  example  of  it  also  occurs  in  Haydn*8 
Imperial  Mass,  where,  besides  the  1st  and  2nd 
Trumpets,  there  is  a  completely  independent 
3rd  part  of  Principale  character. 

Beethoven's  use  of  the  Trumpet  is  in  strong  con- 
trast to  his  use  of  the  Horn.  The  Horn  he  delights 
to  honour  (and  tease),  the  Trumpet  he  seldom 
employs  except  as  a  tuUi  instrument,  for  rein* 
forcing,  or  marking  rhythms.  He  takes  it  so  high 
as  to  produce  an  eflect  not  always  agreeable  ; 
see  the  forte  in  the  Allegretto  of  Symphony  No. 
7  (bar  75)  and  in  the  Allegro  atfoi  of  the  Choral 
Symphony  (Theme  of  the  Finale,  bar  73).  In 
the  Finale  of  the  8th  Symphony  however  there 
is  an  Fj]  prolonged  through  1 7  ban,  with  mas- 
terly ingenuity  and  very  striking  eflect.  An 
instance  of  more  individual  treatment  will  b& 
found  in  the  Recitative  passage  in  the  Agnus  of 
the  Mass  in  D;  and  the  long  flourish  in  the 
overtures  to  Leonora,  nos.  2  and  3,  (in  the 
no.  2  an  Eb  Trumpet  and  in  triplets,  in  the  no. 
3  a  Bb  one  and  duple  figures,)  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. But  on  the  whole  the  Trumpet  was  not 
a  pet  of  Beethoven*s. 

Schubert  uses  it  beautifully  in  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  great  Symphony  in  C  as  an  accom- 
paniment pianissimo  to  the  principal  theme. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  a  'Trumpet  overture,*  but 
the  instrument  has  no  special  prominence,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  name  is  merely  used  as  a 
general  term  for  the  Brass. 

The  only  successful  attempt  to  apply  "valves  to 
this  instrument  is  the  '  Univalve  Trumpet '  of 
Mr.  Bassett,  who  brought  it  under  the  notice  of 
the  Musical  Association  in  1876.  It  is  the  ordi- 
nary Slide  Trumpet,  with  the  addition  of  a  single 
valve  tuned  in  unison  with  the  open  D,  or  har- 
monic ninth — in  other  words,  lowering  the  pitch 
a  minor  tone.  This  valve — worked  by  the  first 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  the  instrument  being  held 
exactly  in  the  usual  manner — does  not  injure  ia 
the  slightest  degree  the  pure  tone  of  the  old 
Trumpet,  the  bore  of  the  main  tube  remaining 
perfectly  straight.  By  the  use  of  this  single 
valve  and  the  slide,  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
complete  scale,  major  or  minor,  with  a  perfection 
of  intonation  only  limited  by  the  skill  of  the 
player,  as  it  is  essentially  a  slide  instrument* 
The  valve  not  only  supplies  those  notes  which 
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are  false  or  entirely  wantinar  in  the  ordinnry 
Slide  Trumpet  (including  even  the  low  Ab  and 
£b  when  playing  on  the  higher  crooks),  but 
greatly  facilitates  transposition  and  rapid  passages, 
while  comparatively  little  practice  is  required  to 
become  fumiliar  with  its  use.  [W.H.S.] 

TSCHAIKOWSKY,  Peter  Iltitsch,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  Russian  composers  of  the 
day,  was  bom  April  15, 1840,  at  Wotkinsk  in  the 
government  of  Wiatka  (Ural  District),  where  his 
father  wsis  engineer  to  the  Imperial  mines.  In 
1 850  the  father  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Technological  Institute  at  Hi,  Petersbui^h,  and 
there  the  boy  entered  the  School  of  Jurisprudence, 
into  which  only  the  sons  of  high-class  government 
officials  are  admitted.  Having  completed  the 
prescribed  course  in  1859,  ^®  ^'^"  appointed  tu 
a  post  in  the  ministry  of  Jus^ce.  In  1862, 
however,  when  the  Conservatoire  of  Music  was 
founded  at  St.  PetersburjLf,  he  left  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  entered  the  new  Kchool  as  a  student 
of  music.  He  remained  there' till  1865,  studying 
harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Prof.  Zaremba, 
and  composition  under  Anton  Rubinstein.  In 
1865  he  took  his  diploma  as  a  musician,  together 
with  a  prize  medal  for  the  composition  of  a  can- 
tata on  Schiller's  ode, '  An  die  Freude.'  In  1866 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  invited  him  to  take  the  post 
of  Professor  of  Harmony,  Composition,  and  the 
History  of  Music  at  the  new  Conservatoire  of 
Moscow ;  he  held  this  poet,  doing  good  service  as 
a  teacher,  for  twelve  years.  Since  1878  he  has 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  composition,  and  has 
been  living  in  St.  Petersburg,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Kiew.  M.  Tschaikowsky  makes  frequent 
use  of  the  rhythm  and  tunes  of  Russian  People's- 
■on^  and  dances,  occasionallyalso  of  certain  quaint 
harmonic  sequences  peculijur  to  Russian  cliurch 
innsic.  His  compositions,  more  or  less,  bear  the 
impress  of  the  Slavonic  temperament — fiery  ex- 
altation on  a  basis  of  languid  melancholy.  He  is 
fond  of  huge  and  fantastic  outlines,  of  bold  modu- 
lations and  strongly  marked  rhythms,  of  subtle 
melodic  turns  and  exuberant  figuration,  and  he 
delights  in  gorgeous  effects  of  orchestration.  His 
music  everywhere  makes  the  impression  of  genu- 
ine spontnneous  originality.  [E.D.] 

The  following  is  a  list  ^  of  his  works  : — 
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Op.l.  Schcrao    Bum    ftad    Im- 

promptu.  for  PF.  tolo. 
2.  Souvenir  deU«pii4l.  Smor- 

eeaiu.    PF.  lolo. 
a  Orcftura   and  ballet   air* 

from  Opera ' VoleTode.' 
4.  ValM  Caprfee  la  D.     PF. 

nolo. 
B.  Bmnanoe.  F  minor.    PF. 

mIo. 
C  6  Lteder  for  one  Toloe  with 

PF.  acoumpaiilment. 
7.  Valso  Sclterxo  In  A.     PF. 

Solo. 
R.  Caprlcclo.  Oh.   PF.  solo. 
9.  S  Mureeaiu:.  Iteverie.  Polka. 

Mazurka.    PF.tolo. 
]0.  Voctunie  in   F.    and   Hiv 

idokaIm  in  6.    I'F.  solo. 
String-Quartet  iu  D. 


11. 

n. 


Symphony 
No.  I. 


for   Orchestra. 


14. 

15. 

]A. 
17. 
18. 

19. 
SO. 
'ii. 

23. 
2S. 

24. 

2i. 

as. 

27. 
2K. 
29. 


OuTerture  Triomphale  (rar 

r)i>miie  national  DaiiuU;. 

0  Lkeder  (with  RuMiau  text;. 

Fantasia    for    Orchestra, 
'  The  Tempest.' 
6  Morocaux.    PF.  solo. 

6   ClaTierstQcke  Qber  ein 

Tliema. 
titrlns-Quartet  In  F. 
Concerto    Pianoforte    and 

Orchestra,  iu  Bb  minor. 

6  Lieder. 

Serenade  m^lancolique  for 

Violin  and  Orchestra. 
9  Lieder. 
6  Lieder. 
Symphony    for    Orchestra. 

No.  S  in  D. 
Strlng-Quortet  in  Kb  minor. 


Op  fQ.  Xarche  SlaTe  for  Orchestnu 
32.  Symphonic   I'oem,   '  Fran- 

cesca  von  BImini.' 
SS.  Variations  on  a  Th^me  ro- 
coco for  VioloDoelio  and 
Orchestra. 
84.  Scherzo.    Violin  and    Or- 
chestra. 


83. 


and 


86. 


I  The  racant  Nos.  are  reserved  for  the  Operas. 


four 


Concerto  for   Violin 

Orcliestra  in  D. 

Symphony  for  Orchestra, 

No.  4.  In  F  minor. 
97.  Sonata  for  PF.  in  CI. 
8.''.  6  Lieder. 
88.  Album  d'enfants.  21  little 

pieces  for  PF.  solo. 
4a  12  StQcke.    PF.  solo. 

41.  Russian   Liturgy  for 

voices. 

42.  8  Pieces  for  Violin. 

PF.  accompaniment. 

43.  Suite  for  Orchestra.  No.  1. 

44.  Concerto  for  PF.  and  Or- 

chestra, No.  2.  in  G. 

4X  Caprice    Italien    for   Or- 
chestra. 

40.  6  Vocal  Duets. 

47.  7  Lieder. 

48.  Serenade     for     Strinf-Or- 

chestra. 
40.  '  1812,'  Ouverture  solennelie 

for  Orchestra. 
80.  Trio  for  PF..  Violin,  and 

Violoncello  in  A  minor. 
51.  6  Moroeauz.    PF.  soio. 
02.  Vesper  service,  4  voices. 


£8.  Suite  for  Orchestra,  No.  2. 
&4.  16  KInderiieder. 
5ft.  Suite  for  Orchestra  No.  8. 
86.  FauUisie.  PF.  and  Orch, 

Operas  and  Ballets  :— 

.  Voievode.  Represented  im9. 
2.  Opritschnik.   Bepresented  1874. 
S.  Wakula  the  Smith.  I(r76. 

4.  Bchwanensee.    Ballet. 

5.  Snegourotska.  Drama  with  Ii>- 

cidental  Music 

6.  Kugeny  Onegin. 

7.  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  1881. 
&  Mazepptk    ISSi. 

Works  without  opus  number  :— 


^{ti,  I  Overture  to  Bomeo  and  Juliet. 
60  Russian    Volksmelodien,    ar> 

ranged  for  PF.  4  hands. 
'  Die  Jahreszeiten,'  12  PF.  pieces. 
Weber's  Perpetuum  mobile,  for 

left  hand  only. 
Coronation  march  for  Orch. 
Coronation  Cantata,  soli,  chorus 

and  Orch. 


Literary  works  r^ 

Harmonle-Lehre. 

Do.    for  Schools. 
Gevaert's  Instrumentatlon»-Lehr«, 

translated  and  edited. 
Lobe's  Catechism,  etc.,  traiulated 

into  Russian. 

[J.R.M.] 


TSCHUDI,  BuRRHARDT,  founder  of  the  house 
of  Broadwood.     [See  SuuDi.] 

TUA,  Maria  Felicita,  known  as  Teresina, 
was  born  May  22,  1867,  at  Turin.  She  com- 
pleted her  musical  education  at  the  Paris  '  Con- 
servatoire/ where  she  received  instruction  on  the 
violin  from  M.  Massart,  and  obtained  in  1880  a 
'  premium  '  or  first  prize.  She  afterwards  played 
with  brilliant  success  in  concert  tours  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent.  On  May  5, 
1883,  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  England 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  played  with  so  much 
success  that  she  was  re-engaged  for  the  concert 
of  the  following  week.  She  played  at  the 
Philharmonic  on  May  9  and  30 ;  at  the  Floral 
Hall  Concerts  June  9 ;  at  Mr.  Cusins's  concert, 
with  whom  she  was  heard  in  Beethoven's 
'  Kreutzer '  Sonata ;  and  at  other  concerts.  She 
returned  to  the  continent,  and  did  not  re-appear 
for  the  season  of  1 8  84  as  was  expected.  Apropos 
to  her  first  appearance  in  London,  May  g,  the  critic 
of  the  'Daily  Telegraph*  mentioned  that  'she  was 
heard  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  Yet 
even  St.  Jameses  Hall  is  too  large  fur  an  artist 
whose  delicacy  of  style  and  small  volume  of  tone 
suit  the  narrow  limits  of  a  "chamber.*'  Her 
playing  was  marked  by  very  high  qualities, 
such  as  exquisite  phrasing,  refinement,  with 
power  of  expression  and  executive  skill  equal 
to  almost  every  call  upon  it.*  It  was  also 
marked  by  an  obvious  tendency  to  caricature 
the  style  of  a  great  living  artist,  which  though 
amusing,  hardly  aiided  to  the  arti:itic  qualities 
of  Signora  Tua's  performances.  [A.C.] 

TUBA.  A  generic  and  somewhat  vague  title 
given  to  the  Bass  instruments  of  the  Saxhorn 
family,  also  termed  Bombardons.  All  of  them 
are  furnished  with  valves,  and  are  liable  to  the 
usual  defects  inherent  in  this  mode  of  construction. 


/ 
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TUBA. 


But  as  thev  h%ve  a  laige  moxitlipieoey  and  require  | 
a  very  loose  embouchure,  more  can  be  done  i 
towards  correcting  hnrmonic  imperfectionii  of 
the  scale  by  the  player  than  in  acuter  instru- 
ments of  the  same  character.  Tubas  are  made 
in  many  keys,  in  F  in  Germany,  in  Eb  and  Bb 
in  this  country  :  na  however  they  usually  read 
from  the  real  notes,  their  parts  require  no 
special  transposition.  Their  introduction  into 
the  stringed  orchestra  is  entirely  due  to  later 
composers,  and  pre-eminently  to  Wagner,  who 
often  obtains  fine  effects  through  their  instru- 
mentality. [W.H.S.] 

TUBA.  TUBA  MIRABILIS,  or  TUBA 
MAJOR,  TROMBA,  OPHICLElDE.are  names 
given  to  a  high-pressure  reed-stop  of  8  ft.  pitch 
on  an  organ.  In  some  instruments,  especially  if 
there  are  only  three  manuals,  such  high-pressure 
reeds  are  connected  with  the  Great  Organ 
manual ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  pipes  are  of  ne- 
cessity placed  on  a  separate  soundboard  supplied 
by  a  different  bellows  to  that  which  supplies  the 
ordinary  flue-work,  high-pressure  reeds  are  more 
often  found  on  the  fourth  or  Solo  Organ.  The 
pipes  of  the  Tuba  are  sometimes  arranged  in  a 
horizontal  position,  but  whether  arranged  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  placed 
high  up  in  the  framework  of  the  instrument. 
The  wind-pressure  of  a  Tuba,  as  measured  by 
an  ordinary  wind-gauge,  vnries  considerablv ;  in 
some  cases  it  does  not  exceed  7  inches,  but  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  the  pressure  reaches  17^  inches, 
and  in  the  Albert  Hall  23  inches  or  more.  The 
pipes  are  of '  large  scale,*  and  the  tongues  of  the 
reeds  are,  of  course,  thicker  than  in  the  common 
Trumpet-stop.  The  Tuba  is  not  solely  used  as  a 
Solo  stop ;  on  large  instruments,  when  coupled  to 
the  full  Great  Organ,  it  produces  a  most  brilliant 
effect.  [J.  S.] 

TUBBS,  James,  a  violin-bow  maker,  residing 
in  Wardour  Street,  London.  His  father  and 
grandfather  followed  the  same  occupation,  their 
style  being  founded  on  that  of  Dodd,  whose 
work  that  of  the  present  Mr.  Tubbs  also  re- 
sembles. The  Tubbs  bows,  though  not  equal  to 
those  of  the  best  French  makers,  are  esteemed 
by  many  players  for  their  lightness  and  handi- 
ness.  [E.J.P.] 

TUCKER,  Rev.  William,  was  admitted  priest 
and  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  minor 
canon  and  precentor  of  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1 660.  He  composed  some  excellent  church  music, 
some  of  which  is  still  extant.  An  anthem,  *  O 
give  thanks,*  is  printed  in  Page's  *Harmonia 
Sacra,*  and  is  also  included  (with  another)  in 
the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7339).  A 
'Benedicite*  is  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  and  a  service  and 
6  anthems  at  Ely  Cathedral.  He  appears  aUo 
to  have  been  copyist  at  the  Chapel  Hoyal.  He 
died  Feb.  28,  1678-9,  and  was  buried  March  i, 
in  Westminster  Abbey  cloisters.  [W.H.H.] 

TUCKERMAN,  Samuel  Parkman,  Mus.D., 
bom  at  Boston,   Mass.,  U.S.,   Feb.  17,  1819. 


TUCKET. 

At  an  early  age  he  received  instractioQ  in 
church  music  and  organ-playing  from  Charles 
Zeuner.  From  1840,  and  for  some  years  after,  he 
was  organist  and  director  of  the  choir  in  St. 
PauI's  Church,  Boston,  and  during  that  time  pub- 
lished two  collections  of  Hymn  Tunes  and  An- 
thems, 'The  Episcopal  Harp*  (chiefly  original 
compositions)  and  'The  National  Lyre,'  the  latter 
with  S.  A.  Bancroft,  and  Henry  K.  Oliver.  In 
1849  he  went  to  England,  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  English  cathe- 
dral school  of  church  music,  both  ancient  and 
modem.  For  the  first  two  3'ears  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  London,  and  afterwards  resided  in 
Canterbury,  York,  Durham,  Winchester  and  Salis- 
bury, in  each  of  them  devoting  himself  to  his 
favourite  study.  For  about  two  years  Dr.  Tuck- 
ennan  lived  at  Windsor,  and  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  daily  attendance  at  the  services  in 
St.  Gcoxge*s  Chapel.  In  1853  he  took  the 
Lambeth  degree  of  Doctor  of  Muedc,  and  then 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  resumed  his 
connection* with  St.  Panrs  Church  in  his  native 
city.  He  lectured  upon  'Church  Music  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,*  and  gave  several 
public  performances  of  cathedral  and  church 
music  from  the  4th  to  the  19th  century.  In 
1856  he  returned  to  England,  and  remained 
four  years.  During  this  interval  he  made  large 
additions  to  his  musical  library,  which  at  pre^sent 
contains  about  2000  volumes,  many  of  them  rare 
and  valuable  works.  It  includes  many  full  scores 
and  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  motets, 
anthems,  and  services,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
of  the  Italian  and  English  schools. 

Dr.  Tuckerman*s  compositions  will  be  found 
in  Novello's  catalogues.  They  comprise  several 
services,  a  festival  anthem,  'I  was  glad,*  six 
short  anthems,  and  the  anthem  (or  cantata)  '  I 
looked  and  behold  a  door  was  opened  in  heaven,* 
the  latter  written  (though  not  required)  iis  an 
exercise  for  his  Doctor's  degree.  He  also  com- 
piled and  edited  *  Cathedral  Chants '  for  use  in 
the  choirs  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United 
States.  This  work,  published  in  1858,  has  had 
a  large  circulation.  In  1864  he  edited  the 
'Trinity  Collection  of  Church  Music,*  consisting 
of  hymn  tunes,  selected,  arranged,  and  composetl 
for  the  choir  of  Trinity  Chur^,  New  York,  by 
Edward  Hodges,  Mus.  Doc.,  formerly  pf  Bristol, 
adding  to  it  many  of  his  own  compositions.  His 
MS.  works  contain  a  Burial  Service,  two  anthems, 
*  Hear  my  prayer,*  and  '  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in 
Zion,*  carols,  chants  and  part-songs.  Ini852  he 
received  a  diploma  from  The  Academy  of  St. 
Cecilia,  Rome.  [G.] 

TUCKET,  TUCK.  Tucket  is  the  name  of 
a  trumpet  ^  sound,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
works  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  Shake- 
spere  (Henry  V,  Act  iv,  Sc.  2)  has,  'Then  let  the 
trumpets  sound  The  tucket-sonance,  and  the  note 
to  mount  * ;  and  in '  The  Devil's  Law  Case'  (1623) 
is  a  stage  direction,  'Two  tuckets  by  several 
trumpets.'    ITie  word  is  clearly  derived  from  the 

1  Johnson  Mys  *a  muxlcal  instrument',  bnt  this  b  InMsearale. 


TUCKET. 

Italian  Toeccda,  which  Florio  (*A  Woride  of 
Woi-des/  1 59S)  translates  *  a  touch,  a  touching/ 

Like  most  early  musical  signals,  the  tucket 
catne  to  England  from  Italy,  and  though  it  is 
always  mentioned  by  English  writers  as  a  trumpet 
sound,  the  derivation  of  the  word  shows  that  in 
all  probability  it  was  originally  applied  to  a  drum 
signal.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  042,  etc.]  Francis  Mark- 
hain  (*  Five  Decades  of  Epistles  of  Warre,'  i6aa) 
says  that  a  *  Tucquet '  was  a  signal  for  marcliing 
U'led  by  cavalry  troops.  The  word  still  survives 
in  the  French  *  Doquet  *  or  *  Toquet,*  which  La- 
rousse  explains  as  '  nom  que  Ton  donne  k  la 
quatribme  partie  de  Trompette  d*une  fanfare  de 
cavallerie.*  There  are  no  musical  examples  extant 
of  the  notes  which  were  played. 

Closely  allied  with  the  word  Tucket  is  the 
•Scotch  term  '  Tuck '  or  *  Touk/  usually  applied 
to  the  beating  of  a  drum,  but  by  early  writers 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  a  stroke  or  blow.  Thus 
Gawin  Douglas's  *  Virgil '  has  (line  249)  *  Her- 
cules it  smytis  with  ane  mychty  took.*  The  word 
is  also  occasionally  used  as  a  verb,  both  active 
and  neuter.  In  Spalding*8  *  History  of  the 
Troubles  in  Scotland '  (vol.  ii.  p.  166)  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  *  Aberdeen  caused  tuc^  drums  through 
the  town/  and  in  Battle  Harlaw,  Evergreen 
(i.  85)  the  word  is  used  thus :  '  The  dandring 
dmmii  alloud  did  louk.^  *  Tuck  of  Drum '  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Scotch  writers  of  the 
present  century  (see  SScott's  *  Kokeby,'  canto  iii. 
Mtanza  17);  Cariyles  Life  of  Schiller;  Steven- 
iK>n*8  '  Inland  voyage/  etc. ;  also  Jamieson's 
Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language,  8,v.  'Tuck' 
and  •  Touk  *).    [TuscH.]  [W.B.S.] 

TUCZEK,  a  Bohemian  family  of  artists— the 
same  name  as  Duschek  or  Dussek.  The  com- 
pilers of  dictionaries  have  fallen  into  much  con- 
fusion between  the  different  members,  of  whom 
the  first, 

(I)  Fba5Z,  was  choirmaster  of  8.  Peter's  at 
Prague  in  lyyit  and  died  about  1780.  His  son 
and  pupil, 

(3)  ViNCENZ  Fbanz,  a  singer  in  Count  Sweert's 
theatre,  became  accompanyist  to  the  theatre  at 
Prague  in  1796,  Capellmeister  at  Sagan  to  the 
Duke  of  Courland  in  1798,  conductor  of  the 
theatre  at  Breslau  in  1800,  of  the  Leopoldstadt 
theatre  in  Vienna  in  1801,  and  died  about  1 820 
at  Pesth.  He  was  a  versatile  composer,  writing 
masses,  cantatas  (one  was  performed  at  Sagan  in 
1798,  on  the  recovery  of  the  King  of  Prussia), 
oratorios  (*  Moses  in  Egypt,'  and.  *  Samson'), 
operettas  (second-rate),  in  German  and  Czech, 
and  music  tor  a  tragedy,  *  Lanasse,'  his  best  work. 
His  only  printed  work  is  the  PF.  score  of  *  Da- 
mona,*  a  fairy  opera  in  3  acts.     Another, 

(3)  Franz,  bom  at  Konigijratz,  Jan.  29, 1782, 
died  at  Charlottenburg  near  Berlin,  Aug.  4, 1850, 
a  musidan  first  in  Vienna,  and  afterwards  in 
Berlin,  had  two  daughters,  of  whom  one  married 
Rott  Uie  well-known  actor,  and  the  other, 

(4)  Lbopoldinb,  a  pupil  of  Friiulein  Frohlich's 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  from  1829-34, 
played  little  parts  at  the  Court  theatre  with 
(Jnger,  Garcia,  and  Moriani,  from  the  time  she 
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was  13,  and  thus  formed  herself  as  an  actress. 
She  was  also  thoroughly  trained  as  a  singer  by 
Mozatti,  Gentiluomo,  and  Curzi,  and  made  her 
first  appearance  in  WeigFs  'Nochtigall  und 
Kabi.'  In  1S41,  on  the  recommendation  of  Franz 
Wild,  Count  Kedem  offered  her  a  star-engage- 
ment  in  Berlin,  as  successor  to  Sophie  Lowe  in 
inginue  parts.  Her  Susanna,  Zerlina,  Sonnam- 
bula,  Madeleine,  etc.,  pleased  so  much  as  to  lead 
to  an  offer  of  engagement  on  liberal  terms, 
which  she  accepted  on  her  release  from  the  Court, 
theatre  at  Vienna.  She  s:ing  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  Beethoven  memorial  in  Bonn  (1845).  She 
made  her  farewell  appearance  in  Berlin,  Dec.  6, 
1 861,  when  the  king  himself  threw  her  a  laurel- 
wreath,  and  sent  her  a  miniature  laurel-tree  in 
silver,  bearing  65  leaves,  on  which  were  written 
the  names  of  her  parts,  including  Mrs.  Ford  in 
'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor/  Her  voice  had 
a  compass  of  2|  octaves,  and  her  refined  and 
piquant  acting  made  her  a  model  goubrelte.  She 
married  an  official  of  some  position  at  Herr- 
enburg.  She  was  afflicted  with  partial  par- 
alysis during  her  later  years,  and  frequently 
resorted  to  Baden  near  Vienna,  where  she  died 
Sept.  1883.  [F.G.] 

TUDWAY,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  admitted 
a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  or  soon  after 
1660.  On  April  22,  1664,  he  was  elected  a  lay 
vicar  (tenor)  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 
About  Michaelma<<,  1670,  he  became  organist  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  succession  to 
Henry  Loosemore  (whose  name  disappears  from 
the  (College  accounts  after  Midsummer,  1670), 
and  received  the  quarter's  pay  at  Christmas^ 
and  an  allowance  for  seven  weeks'  commons.  He 
obtained  the  post  of  instructor  of  the  choristers 
at  Eling's  College  at  Christmas,  1679,  and  re- 
tained it  until  Midsummer,  1680.  He  was  also 
organist  at  Pembroke  College.  In  1681  he  gra- 
duated as  Mus.  Bac.  at  Cambridge.  On  Jan.  30, 
1 704-5,  he  was  chosen  as  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  University  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Staggins. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  proceeded  Mus.  Doc.,  his 
exercise  for  which — an  anthem,  '  Thou,  O  God, 
hast  heard  our  desire ' — was  performed  in  King's 
College  Chapel  on  April  16,  in  the  presence  of 
Queen  Anne,  who  bestowed  upon  the  composer 
the  honorary  title  of  Composer  and  Organist  ex- 
traordinary to  her.  On  July  22,  1706,  he  was 
suspended  from  his  offices  for,  it  is  said,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  inveterate  habit  of  punning, 
having  given  utterance  to  a  pun  which  was 
considered  to  be  a  libel  on  the  University 
authorities.^  His  suspension  continued  until 
March  10,  1707.  He  resigned  his  organistship 
at  King's  Colle<][e  at  Christmas,  1726,  when  he 
was  paid  £10  in  addition  to  his  stipend.  He 
then  repaired  to  London,  where  he  passed  the 
remaincier  of  his  life.  He  was  employed  by 
Edward,  Lord  Harley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford, 

1  Burner.  Hist,  of  Muaie.  iii.  459  n..  relaias  the  followlns  taeodotn. 
which  may  poMlbly  include  the  obnoiloos  pun.  '  In  Uie  time  of  the 
Dulia  of  Someraet'i  Chaneellonhip  at  Cambridge,  during  the  die* 
contents  of  MTeral  members  of  the  Universltr  at  the  rigours  of  his 
government  and  paucity  of  his  patronage.  Tudway.  himself  a  mal- 
content, and  Joining  in  the  clamnur.  said.  "The  Chancellor  rides  ng 
all,  wtthomt  a  bU  I'a  omr  wouthB." ' 
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to  collect  musical  compoei lions  for  him,  and, 
amongst  others,  transcribed,  between  1715  and 
1730,  an  Important  collection  of  Cathedral 
Music  in  6  thick  4to.  vols.,  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (Harl.  MSS.  73.^7-7342),  an  Evening 
Service,  18  anthems,  and  a  Latin  motet  by 
Tudway  himself  being  included  in  it.  Another 
Service  by  him  is  in  a  MS.  at  Ely  Cathedral, 
and  some  songs  and  catches  were  printed  in  the 
collections  of  the  period.  He  died  in  1 730.  His 
portrait  is  in  the  Music  School  at  Oxford.  For  his 
Collection  see  p.  198  of  this  volume.     [W.H.H.] 

TURK,  Daniel  Theophil,  writer  on  theory, 
born  at  Clausswitz  near  Chemnitz  in  Snxony,  son 
of  a  musician  in  the  service  of  Count  Schonburg, 
learned  first  from  his  father,  and  afterwards  from 
HomiUus  at  the  Kreuzschule  in  Dresden.  In 
177a  ho  went  to  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where 
he  became  the  pupil  and  friend  of  J.  A.  Hiller, 
who  procured  his  admittance  to  the  opera,  and 
the  'GroHses  Concert.'  About  this  period  he 
produced  two  symphonies  and  a  cantata.  In 
1776,  owing  to  Hiller's  influence,  he  became 
Cantor  of  S.  Ulrich  at  Hulle,  and  Musikdirector 
of  the  University.  In  1 779  he  wtis  made  organist 
of  the  Frauenkirche.  Tiirk  was  the  author  of 
several  books  on  the  theory  of  music  which  have 
become  recognised  text-books :  '  Tho  chief  duties 
of  an  On^anist  *  (i  787) ;  '  Clavierschule  *  (i  789), 
and  a  Method  for  beginners  compiled  fix>m  it 
(1793);  and  '  Short  Instructions  for  playing  from 
iigured  basses '  ( 1 79 1 ) ;  all  of  which  passed  through 
several  editions.  In  180S  he  was  made  Doctor 
and  Profra<or  of  Musical  Theory  by  the  Univer^ 
sity.  He  died  ader  a  long  illness,  Aug.  26, 181 3. 
His  compositions — PF.  sonatas  and  pieces,  and 
a  cantata  '  The  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem,'^-once 
popular,  have  wholly  disappeared.  C^'^O 

TULOU,  Jean  Louis,  eminent  French  flute- 
player  and  composer,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  la, 
1 786,  son  of  a  good  bassoon-player  named  Jean 
Pierre  Tulou  (bom  in  Paris  1749,  died  1799); 
entered  the  Conservatoire  very  young,  studied 
the  flute  with  Wuuderlich,  and  took  the  first 
prize  in  1801.  He  first  made  his  mark  at  the 
Th^tre  Italien,  and  in  i Si  3  succeeded  his  master 
at  the  Op^ra.  In  1S16  the  production  of  *Le 
Rossignol,'  an  insignificant  opera  by  Lebrun, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  powers 
in  a  series  of  passages  d  deux  with  the  singer 
Mme.  Albert,  and  proving  himself  the  first 
Hate-player  in  the  world.  Drouet  himself  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority  of  a  rival  whose 
style  was  so  pure,  whose  intonation  was  so  per- 
fect, and  who  drew  so  excellent  a  tone  from  his 
4-keyed  wooden  flute.  Very  popular  in  society, 
both  on  account  of  his  talent,  and  for  his  in- 
exhaustible spirits,  Tulou  was  prompt  at  repartee, 
and  had  a  fund  of  sarcastic  humour  which  he 
uttered  freely  on  anything  he  disliked.  His 
droll  comments  on  the  rijimt  of  the  Restoration 
were  resented  by  the  Ministry  in  a  practical  form, 
for  he  was  passed  over  in  the  appointment  of 
flute-player  to  the  Chapelle  du  Roi,  and  also  in 
the  professorship  at  the  Conservatoire  on  Wun- 
derlich's  death.    In  consequence  of  this  slight  he 
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left  the  Op^ra  in  182a,  but  returned  in  1826 
with  the  title  of  first  flute  solo.  On  Jan.  i, 
1829,  he  became  professor  at  the  Conservatoire^ 
where  his  class  was  well  attended.  Among  his 
pupils  may  be  mentioned  V.  Coche,  R^musat, 
Forestier,  Donjon,  Brunot,  Altbs,  and  Demersse- 
man.  Tulou  frequently  played  at  the  Socidt^  des 
Concerts,  and  wrote  much  for  his  instrument, 
especially  during  the  time  he  was  teaching.  His 
works  include  innumerable  airs  with  variations, 
fantasias  on  operatic  airs,  concertos,  and  j^rand 
solos  with  orchestra,  a  few  duets  for  two  flutes, 
a  grand  trio  for  three  flutes,  solos  for  the  Con- 
servatoire examinations,  etc.  This  music  is  all 
well- written  for  the  instrument,  and  the  accom- 
paniments show  the  conscientious  artist.  Several 
pieces  are  still  standard  works.  In  1S56  Tulou 
retired  from  the  Conservatoire  and  the  flute- 
making  business.  His  trade-mark  was  a  night- 
ingale, doubtless  in  allusion  to  the  opera  in  which 
he  made  his  first  success.  Both  as  performer 
and  manufacturer  he  opposed  Boehni^s  system, 
and  would  neither  make  nor  play  on  any  other 
flute  than  the  wooden  one  with  5  keys.  Never- 
theless he  took  medals  at  the  Exhibitions  of 
1834,  39, 44,  and  49,  was  honourably  mentioned 
at  that  of  1 85 1  in  London,  and  gained  a  medal 
of  the  first  class  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855. 
After  his  retirement  he  lived  at  Nantes,  where 
he  died  July  23,  1865.  [G.G.] 

TUMA,  Franz,  distinguished  church -composer, 
and  player  on  the  viol  da  gamba,  bom  Oct.  a, 
1704,  at  Kosteletz  in  Bohemia,  was  a  pupil  of 
Czemohorsky  (Regenschori  at  Prague,  with  whom 
he  also  fulfilled  an  engagement  as  tenor-dnger), 
and  of  J.  J.  Fux  in  Vienna.  In  1 741  he  became 
Capellmeister  to  the  Dowasj^er  Empress  Elisabeth, 
on  whose  death  in  1750  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  muse.  In  1760  he  retired  to  tiie 
monastery  of  Geras,  but  after  somo  years  returned 
to  Vienna,  where  he  died,  Feb.  4,  1774,  in  the 
convent  of  the  Barmherzigen  Briider.  Tuma  was 
greatly  respected  hy  connoisseurs  of  music  amongst 
the  court  and  nobility,  and  received  many  proofii 
of  esteem  from  Maria  Theresa.  His  numerous 
church-compositions,  still,  unfortunately,  in  MS., 
are  distinguished  by  a  complete  mastery  of  con- 
straction,  and  a  singular  appropriateness  between 
the  harmony  and  the  words,  besides  striking  the 
hearer  as  the  emanations  of  a  sincerely  devout 
mind.  Especially  celebrated  are  his  grand  masses 
in  D  minor  and  £  minor,  which  are  masterpieces 
in  the  line  of  Bach.  As  a  chorister  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Vienna,  Haydn  had  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  practically  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  this  solid  master.  [C.  F.  P.] 

TUNE  appears  to  be  really  the  same  word  as 
Tone,  but  in  course  of  a  long  period  of  familiar 
usage  it  has  come  to  have  a  conventional  mean- 
ing which  is  quite  different.  The  meaning  of 
both  forms  was  at  first  no  more  than  '  sound,' 
but  Tune  has  come  to  mean  not  only  a  series  of 
sounds,  but  a  series  which  appears  to  have  a  de- 
finite form  of  some  kind,  either  through  the 
balance  of  phrases  or  periods,  or  the  regular  dis- 
tribution of  groups  of  bars  or  cadences.    It  may 
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be  f.iirly  defined  as  formalised  melody :  for 
whereas  melody  is  a  general  term  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  frag^ment  of  music  consisting  of 
■ingle  notes  which  has  a  contour — whether  it  is 
found  in  inner  parts  or  outer,  in  a  motet  of 
Palestrina  or  a  fugue  of  Bach, — tune  is  more 
specially  restricted  to  a  strongly  outlined  part 
which  predominates  over  its  accompaniment  or 
other  parts  sounding  with  it,  and  has  a  certain 
completeness  of  its  own.  Tune  is  most  familiarly 
illustrated  in  settings  of  short  and  simple  verses 
of  poetry,  or  in  dances,  where  the  outlines  of 
structure  are  always  exceptionally  obvious.  In 
modem  music  of  higher  artistic  value  it  is 
less  frequently  met  with  than  a  freer  kind  of 
melody,  as  tlie  improvement  in  quickness  of 
musical  perception  which  results  from  tlie 
great  cultivation  of  the  art  in  the  past  cen- 
tury or  so,  frequently  makes  the  old  and 
familiar  methods  of  detining  ideas  and  subjects 
superfluous.  Por  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject 
see  Melodt.  [C.H.H.P.] 

TUNE.  ACT-TUNE  (Fr.  Entr'acte,  Germ. 
ZwUcfierupiel),  sometimes  also  called  Curtain 
Tune.  A  piece  of  instrumental  music  per- 
formed while  the  curtain  or  act-drop  is  down 
between  tho  acts  of  a  play.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century  and  first  quarter  of 
the  1 8th  century  act -tunes  were  composed 
spednlly  for  every  play.  The  compositions  so 
<»lled  comprised,  besides  the  act-tunes  proper, 
the  '  first  and  second  music,'  tunes  played  at  in- 
tervals to  beguile  the  tedium  of  waiting  for  the 
commencement  of  the  play, — for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  doors  of  the  theatre  were 
then  opened  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours 
before  the  play  commenced  —  and  the  over- 
ture. The  act-tunes  and  previous  music  were 
principally  in  dance  measures.  Examples  may 
be  seen  in  Matthew  Lock's  'Instrumental  Mu- 
Kick   used  in  The  Tempest,*  appended  to  his 

*  Psyche,'  1675 ;  in  Henry  Purcell  s  *  Dioclesian,* 
1691 ;  and  his  'Collection  of  Ayres  composed 
for  the  llieatro,*  1697 ;  and  in  two  collections 
of  'Theatre  Music,'  published  early  in  the 
i8ih  century ;  as  well  as  in  several  MS.  collec- 
tions. During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century 
movements  firam  the  sonatas  of  Corelli,  Handel, 
Boyce,  and  others  were  used  as  act-tunes,  and  at 
present  the  popular  dance  music  of  the  day  is  so 
employed.  But  act-tunes,  now  styled '  Entr'actes,' 
have  been  occasionally  composed  in  modern  times; 
the  finest  specimens  are  those  composed  by  Bee- 
thoven for  Goethe's  *  Egmont,'  by  Schubert  for 

•  Rosamunde,'  by  Weber  for  *  Preciosa,*  by  Schu- 
mann for  *  Manfred,'  and  by  Mendelssohn  for 
Shakspere's  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  in- 
cluding the  Scherzo,  the  Allegro  appassionato, 
the  Andante  tranquillo  and  the  world -renowned 
Wedding  March,  which  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  act-tune  and  accompaniment  to  the  wedding 
procession  of  Theseus  and  Hippolita,  the  act-drop 
risiing  during  its  progress.  Shr  A.  Sullivan  has 
also  written  Entr'actes  for  'The  Tempest.'  'The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  and  'Henry  VIII' — some 
of  which  will  be  remembered  when  his  operettas 


have   necessarily  yielded    to    the    changes    of 
fashion.  [W.H.H.] 

TUNING  (To  tune;  Fr.  aecorder;  Ital.  ac- 
cordaie;  Germ,  ttimmen).  The  adjustment  to 
a  recognised  scale  of  any  musical  instrument 
capable  of  alteration  in  the  pitch  of  the  notes 
composing  it.  The  violin  family,  the  harp, 
piano,  organ,  and  harmonium,  are  examples  of 
instruments  capable  of  being  tuned.  The  ac- 
cordance of  the  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello, 
as  is  well  known,  is  in  fifths  which  are  tuned 
by  the  player.^  The  harpist  also  tunes  his 
harp.  But  tlie  tuning  of  the  piano,  organ,  and 
harmonium,  is  effected  by  tuners  who  acquire 
their  art,  in  the  piano  especially,  by  long  prac- 
tice, and  adopt  tuning,  particularly  in  this 
country,  as  an  independent  calling,  having  little 
to  do  with  the  mechanical  processes  of  making 
the  instrument.  At  Antwerp,  as  early  as  the 
first  half  of  the  1 7th  century,  there  were  harpsi- 
chord-tuners who  were  employed  in  that  vocation 
only ;  for  instance,  in  De  Liggeren  der  Antwerp- 
sche  Sint  Lucasgilde,  p.  24,  edited  by  Kombouts 
and  Van  Lerius  (the  Hague)  we  find  named  as  a 
master  Michiel  Colyns,  ClacersingeUtelder  Wyn- 
mtefter,  i.  e.  harpsichord-tuner  and  son  of  a  master 
(in  modem  Flemish  Clavecimbel-steller). 

In  all  keyboard  instruments  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty has  been  found  in  what  is  known  as 
'laying  the  scale,  bearings,  or  groundwork,'  of 
the  tuning;  an  adjustment  of  a  portion  of  the 
compass,  at  most  equal  in  extent  to  the  stave 


with  the  Alto  clef 


,  from  which  the 


remainder  can  be  tuned  by  means  of  simple 
octaves  and  unisons.  We  have  records  of  these 
groundworks  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
the  progress  of  tuning  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years.  The  earliest  are  by  Schlick  (1511), 
Ammerbach  (1571),  and  Mersenne  (1636).  It 
is  not  however  by  the  first  of  these  in  order 
of  time  that  we  discover  the  earliest  method  of 
laying  the  scale  or  groundwork,  but  the  second. 
Ammerbach  published  at  Leipzig  in  1571  aD 
'  Orgel  Oder  Instrument  Tabulatur,'  in  which  he 
gives  the  following  directions  for  the  ground- 
work. We  will  render  this  and  the  examples 
which  follow  into  mo<lem  notation,  each  pair 
of  notes  being  tuned  together. 

For  the  Natural*  {dot  gelbe  Clavier). 
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must  be  Major  Thirds  (mUsimgrosie  Terztn  tein). 
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are  Minor  Thirds  (tUfer  erklingm). 
There  is  not  a  word  about  temperament ! 

1  The  accordance!  of  the  gutur.  late,  theorbo,  and  ■Imllar  initra- 
mentt  tuned  by  ahha.  lourlhs.  and  thirds  vrlll  be  fuusid  In  th» 
descrlptloni  of  them. 
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By  tbe  ^tave  for  the  naturals  we  may  restore 
the  tuning  of  the  Guido  scale  of  the  earliest 
organs  and  clavichords  which  had  only  the  Bb 
as  an  upper  key  in  two  octaves.  These  would 
be  provided  for  either  by  tuning  up  from  the  G 
( a  minor  third)  or  down  from  the  F  (a  fifth),  all 
I  he  intervals  employed  being  a]>proximateIy  just. 
We  may  also  suppose  that  from  the  introduction 
of  the  full  chromatic  scale  in  organs  before  1426, 
to  the  date  of  Schlick's  publication  151 1,  and 
indeed  afterwards,  such  a  groundwork  as  Am> 
merbach's  may  have  suiHced.  There  was  a 
difference  in  clavichords  arising  from  the  fretting, 
to  which  we  will  refer  later.  Now,  in  151 1, 
Amolt  Schlick,  a  blind  oi^^ist  alluded  to  by 
Virdung.inhis  ' Spiegel derOrgelmacher*  (Mirror 
of  Organbuilders) — a  work  which  the  present 
writer,  aided  by  its  republication  in  Berlin  in 
1S69,  has  brought  under  the  notice  of  writers 
<tn  music— came  out  as  a  reformer  of  tuning. 
He  had  combatted  the  utter  subordination  of 
the  sharps  or  upper  keys  to  the  natural  notes, 
and  by  the  invention  of  a  system  of  tuning  of 
fifths  and  octaves  had  introduced  a  groundwork 
which  afforded  a  kind  of  rough-and-ready  un- 
equal temperament  and  gave  the  sharps  a  quasi 
independence.  This  is  his  scale  whicli  he  gives 
out  for  organs,  clavicymbak,  clavichords,  lutes, 
harps,  intending  it  for  wherever  it  could  be 
applied. 
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He  gives  directions  that  ascending  fifths 
should  be  made  flat  to  accommodate  the  major 
thirds,  particulnrly  F— A,  G—BH,  and  C— E,— 
excepting  Gf ,  which  should  be  so  tuned  to  £b,  as 
to  get  a  tolerable  cadence  or  dominant  chord, 
the  common  chord  of  £,  to  A.  The  Gjt  to  the  £b. 
he  calls  the  '  wolf,*  and  says  it  is  not  used  as 
a  dominant  chord  to  cadence  Q%,  Indeed,  from 
the  dissonance  attending  the  use  of  0%  and  Ab, 
they  being  also  out  of  tune  with  each  other,  he 
recommends  the  player  to  avoid  using  them  as 
keynotes,  by  the  artifice  of  transposition. 

The  fact  of  Ammerbach's  publication  of  the 
older  groundwork  60  years  later  proves  that 
Schlick's  was  slow  to  commend  itself  to  practice. 
However,  we  find  Schlick's  principle  adopted  and 
published  by  Merseune  (Harmonie  Universelle, 
Paris,  1636)  and  it  was  doubtless  by  that  time 
established  to  the  exclusion  of  the  earlier  sys- 
tem. With  this  groundwork  Mersenne  adopted, 
at  least  in  theory,  Equ<il  Temperament  [see 
Tsmfsbaxent],  of  which  in  Li  v.  2,  Prop.  xi. 
p.  13  a,  of  the  before-named  work,  he  gives  the 
corrtrct  figures,  and  in  the  next  volume,  Prop, 
xii,  goes  on  to  say  that  equal  temperament 
is  the  most  nsed  and  the  most  convenient,  and 
that  all  practical  musicians  allow  that  the  di- 
vision of  the  octave  into  twelve  half-tones  is  the 


easiest  for  performance.  Mr.  ElHs,  in  Ms  ex- 
haustive Lecture  on  the  History  of  Musical 
Pitch  ( Joiumal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Appendix 
of  April  9,  1880),  considers  corroboration  of 
this  statement  necessary.  We  certainly  do  not 
find  it  in  Mersenne's  notation  of  the  tuning 
scale  which  we  here  transpose  from  the  bari- 
tone clef. 
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For  the  tuners  guidance  the  ascending  fifths 
are  marked  as  flat,  the  descending  as  sharp,  but 
the  last  fifth,  Gf — £b,  is  excepted  as  being  the 
*  defect  of  the  accord.*  With  this  recognition  of 
the  'wolf*  it  is  clear  that  Mersenne  was  not 
thinking  of  equal  temperament.  But  Schlick's 
principle  of  fifths  and  octaves  had  become  para- 
mount. 

We  will  now  go  bapk  to  the  intci'esting 
'gebunden'orfretted  clavichord.  [See  Clavichord 
and  Tangent.]  The  octave  open  scale  of  this 
instrument  is  F  G  A  Bb  C  D  Eb  F.  or  C  D 
£b  F  G  A  Bb  C,  according  to  the  note  which 
nuiy  be  accepted  as  the  starting-point.  Both  oC 
these  are  analogous  to  church  modes,  but  may 
be  taken  as  favourite  popular  scales,  before 
harmony  had  fixed  the  present  major  and  minor, 
and  the  feeling  had  arisen  for  the  leading  note. 
We  derive  the  firetted  clavichord  tuning  from 
Ammerbach  thus : 
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Later  on,  no  doubt,  four  fifths  up,  F  G  G  D  A 
and  two  fifths  down  F  Bb  £b,  would  be  used 
with  octaves  inserted  to  keep  the  tuning  for  the 
groundwork,  in  the  best  part  of  the  keyboard  for 
hearing.  We  have  found  the  fretted  or  stopped 
semitones  which  included  the  natural  B  and  £, 
adjusted  by  a  kind  of  rough  temperament,  in- 
tended to  give  equal  semi  mean- tones  and  re- 
sembling the  lute  and  guitar  semitones. 

When  J.  Sebastian  Bach  had  under  his  hands 
the  'bundfrei'  or  fret-free  clavichord,  each  key 
having  its  own  strings,  he  could  adopt  the 
tuning  by  which  he  might  compose  in  all  the 
twenty-four  keys,  from  which  we  have  the  48 
Preludes  and  Fugues.^ 

Emanuel  Bach  ('Versuch,'  etc.,  Berlin  1753) 
gives,  p.  10,  very  clear  testimony  as  to  his  own 
preference  for  equal  temperament  tuning.  He  says 
we  can  go  farther  with  this  new  kind  of  tuning 

1  He  did  not  get  thli  tuntntron  the  orgftn.  it  would  appear,  although 
his  preference  for  it  is  »howa  in  Kr.  KIUs'h  '  History  ol  Musical  Pitch  * 
already  referred  to.  (See  the  '  Joumal  ol  the  Society  of  Aru,'  March  6. 
180O). 
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atthough  the  old  kind  had  chords  better  than  ; 
could  be  found  in  musical  instruments  generally. 
He  does  not  allude  to  his  father,  but  brings  in 
»  hitherto  unused  interval  in  keyboard  inbtru- 
ment  tuning — the  Fourth.  Not,  it  is  true,  in 
place  of  the  Fifth;  but  as  one  of  the  trials  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  tuning.  At  the  present 
time  bf^nners  in  tuning  find  the  Fourth  a 
difficult  interval  when  struck  simultaneously 
with  the  note  to  which  it  makes  the  interval : 
there  is  a  feeling  of  dissonance  not  at  all  per- 
ceptible in  the  Fifth.  It  is  therefore  not  strange 
that  for  centuries  we  do  not  find  it  used  for 
instruments  capable  of  more  or  less  sustained 
harmony.  The  introduction  of  a  short  ground- 
work  for  the  piano,  confined    to    the    simple 

chromatic  scale  between   ^ 


tuning; 
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is  traditionally  attributed  to  Robert  Wornum, 
early  in  the  present  century.  In  this  now 
universally  adopted  system  for  the  piano,  the 
Fourth  is  regarded  and  treated  as  the  inversion 
of  the  Fifth;  and  for  the  intentional  'Mean- 
tone*  system  [see  Testperament]  employed  al- 
most universally  up  to  about  1840-50,  the  follow- 
ing groundwork  came  into  use: — 


$ 


Tar- 
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— the  wolf  being,  as  of  old,  at  the  meeting  of  G% 
nnd  £b.  The  advanti^es  of  the  short  system 
were  in  the  greater  resemblance  of  vibration 
between  notes  so  near,  and  the  facilities  offered 
for  using  common  chords  as  trials.  It  will  be 
obaerved  that  the  pitch-note  has  changed  from 
F  to  the  treble  C ;  possibly  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tuning  FORK  in  171 1.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  a  C-fork  has  been  nearly 
always  adhered  to  since  that  date  for  keyboard 
instrumeuts;  but  for  the  violins,  A  (on  account 
of  the  violin  open  string),  which  in  France  and 
Germany  has  been  also  adopted  as  the  keyboard 
tuning-note.  But  the  pitchpipe  may  have 
also  had  to  do  with  the  change  of  pitch-note. 

The  long  tuning:  scale  did  not  at  once  go  out 
of  use;  it  was  adhered  to  for  organs,  and  for 
pianos  by  tuners  of  the  old  school.  It  went 
out  in  Messrs.  Broadwood's  establishment  with 
the  last  tuner  who  used  it,  about  the  year  2869. 
The  change  to  intentional  equal  temperament 
in  pianos  in  1S46,  in  England,  which  pre- 
ceded by  some  y&irs  the  change  in  the  organ, 
was  ushered  in  by  an  inclination  to  sharper 
major  thirds :  examples  difiering  as  different 
toners  were  inclined  to  more  or  less  *  sweet' 
common  chords  of  0,  G.  and  F.  The  wolf  ceasing 
to  howl  so  loudly,  another  short  groundwork, 
which  went  through  the  chain  of  fourths  and 
fifihs  without  break,  became  by  degrees  more 


general  with  the  piano  until  it  prevailed  en< 
tirely.     It  is  as  follows  : — 
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and  is  also  the  groundwork  for  tuning  the  har- 
monium. 

The  organ  no  longer  remains  with  the  ground- 
work of  fifths  and  octaves ;  the  modem  tuners 
use  fourths  and  fifths  in  the  treble  C — C,  of 
the  Principal;  entirely  disregarding  the  thirds. 
Like  the  harmonium  the  organ  is  tuned  entirely 
by  beats.  Organ  pipes  are  tuned  by  cutting  them 
down  shorter,  or  piecing  them  out  longer,  when 
much  alteration  has  to  be  made.  When  they 
are  nearly  of  the  right  pitch,  (i)  metal  pipes  are 

*  coned  in'  by  putting  on  and  pressing  down  the 

*  toning  horn,'  to  torn  the  edges  in  for  flattening, 
or  *  coned  out'  by  inserting  and  pressing  down 
the  tuning  horn  to  turn  the  edges  out  for  sharp- 
ening; (2)  stopped  pipes,  wooden  or  metal,  are 
sharpened  by  screwing  or  pushing  the  stopper 
down,  or  flattened  by  pulling  it  up ;  (3)  reed 
pipes  by  a  tuning  wire  which  lengthens  or 
shortens  the  vibrating  portion  of  the  tongue. 
Harmoniums  are  tuned  by  scraping  the  metal 
tongue  of  the  reed  near  the  fiee  end  to  sharpen 
the  tone,  and  near  the  attached  end  to  flatten  it. 

The  old  way  of  tuning  pianos  by  the  Tuning 
Hammer  (or  a  Tuning  Lever)  remains  in  vogue, 
notwithstanding  the  ever-recurring  attempts  to 
introduce  mechanical  contrivances  of  screws  etc., 
which  profess  to  make  tuning  easy  and  to  bring 
it  more  or  less  within  the  immediate  control  of 
the  player.  Feasible  as  such  an  improvement 
appears  to  be,  it  has  not  yet  come  into  the  domain 
of  the  practical.  The  co-ordination  of  hand  and 
ear,  possessed  by  a  skilled  tuner,  still  prevails, 
and  tiie  difficulty  of  getting  the  wire  to  pass  over 
the  bridge,  continuously  and  equally  without  the 
governed  strain  of  the  tuner^s  hand,  is  still  to  be 
overcome  before  a  mechanical  system  can  rival 
a  tuner^B  dexterity. 

In  considering  practical  tuning  we  must  at 
once  dismiss  the  idea  that  the  ear  of  a  musician 
is  capable  of  distinguishing  small  fractions  of  a 
complete  vibration  in  a  second.  Professor  Preyer 
of  Jena  limits  the  power  of  perception  of  the 
difference  of  pitch  of  two  notes  heard  in  succes- 
sion by  the  best  ears  to  about  one  third  of  a  double 
vibration  in  a  second  in  any  part  of  the  scale. 
By  the  phenomena  of  beats  between  two  notes 
heard  at  the  same  time  we  can  make  much 
finer  distinctions,  which  are  of  great  use  in 
tuning  the  organ  and  harmonium  ;  but  with  the 
piano  we  may  not  entirely  depend  upon  them, 
and  a  good  musical  ear  for  melodic  succession 
has  the  advantage.  In  fiict  the  rapid  beats  of  the 
upper  partial  tones  frequently  prevent  the  recog- 
nition of  the  slower  beats  of  the  fundamental  tones 
of  the  notes  themselves  until  they  become  too 
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faint  to  count  by.  The  tuner  also  finds  difficulty  | 
in  tuning  the  treble  of  a  pinno  by  beats  only. 

Still,  to  tune  the  groundwork  of  a  piano  to  a 
carefully  measured  set  of  chromatic  tuning- 
forks,  such  as  Scheibler  formerly  provided, 
would  ensure  a  nearer  approach  to  a  perfect 
equal  temperament  than  the  exifiting  system  of 
fourths  and  fifths,  with  the  slight  flattening 
upwards  of  fifths  and  downwards  of  fourths, 
to  bring  idl  within  the  perfect  octave.  But  to 
achieve  this,  a  normal  pitch  admitting  of  no 
variation  is  a  sins  gud  non,  because  no  tuner 
would  or  could  give  the  time  to  work  by  a  set  of 
forks  making  beats  with  the  pitch  wanted. 

The  wind  and  fretted  stringed  instruments, 
although  seemingly  of  fixed  tones,  are  yet  capa- 
ble of  modification  by  the  player,  and  their 
exact  scale  relation  cannot  be  defined  without 
him.  In  Asiatic  countries,  as  India,  Persia,  and 
Arabia,  and  sometimes  in  European,  this  play 
of  interval  is  used  as  a  melodic  grace,  and  from 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present  day,  the 
quarter-tone  has  been  a  recognised  means  of 
expression.  Georges  Sand,  writing  in  her  de- 
lightful novel  'La  Mare  au  Biable*  about  the 
Musette  (a  kind  of  Bagpipe)  of  her  country 
people,  says — '  La  note  finale  de  chaque  phrase, 
tenue  et  trembl^e  avec  une  longueur  et  une 
puissance  d*haleine  incroyable,  monte  d*un 
quart  de  ton  en  faussant  systdmatiquement.' 
Whitley  Stokes  (Life  of  Dr.  Petrie,  p.  339) 
has  noticed  such  a  licence  in  his  native  Irish 
music.  But  we  are  led  away  here  from  Har- 
monic Scales.  [A.J.H.] 

TUNING-FORK  (Fr.  Diapason ;  Ital.  Corista; 
Germ.  Slimmgabd).  This  familiar  and  valuable 
pitch-carrier  was  invented  by  John  Shore, 
Handel's  famous  Trumpeter.  From  a  musical 
instrument  it  has  become  a  philosophical  one, 
chiefly  from  its  great  permanence  in  retaining  a 
pitch  ;  since  it  is  flattened  by  heat  and  sharpened 
by  cold  to  an  amount  which  is  determinable  for 
any  particular  observations.  A  fork  is  tuned  by 
filing  the  ends  of  the  prongs  to  sharpen,  and 
between  them  at  the  base,  to  flatten  ;  and  after 
this  it  should  stand  for  some  weeks  and  be  tested 
again,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tiling  disturbs  the 
molecular  structure.  Rust  affects  a  fork  but 
very  little  :  the  effect  being  to  slightly  flatten  it. 
Tuning-forks  have  been  used  to  construct  a  key- 
board instrument,  but  the  paucity  of  harmonic 
upper  partial  tones  causes  a  monotonous  quidity 
of  tone.  An  account  of  the  combination  of 
tuning-forks  into  a  Tonometer  for  the  accurate 
measurement  of  pitch  will  be  found  under 
Scheibler,  the  inventor.  [A.J.H.] 

TURANDOT  is  a  5-act  play  of  Schiller's, 
founded  on  a  Chin&se  subject,  orchestral  music 
to  which  was  composed  by  Weber  in  1S09.  His 
music  consists  of  an  Overture  and  6  numbers, 
3  of  them  marches,  all  more  or  less  founded  on 
a  Chinese  melody,  which  Weber  took  from 
Rousseau's  Dictionary  of  Music  (vol.  ii.  plate  N), 
and  which  opens  the  overture  exactly  as  Rous- 
seau gives  it. 
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The  Overtnre  was  originally  composed  as  an 
'  O vert ura  Chi  nesa*  in  1806,  and  afterwards  re- 
vised. The  first  performance  of  the  Overture  in 
its  present  shape  was  at  Stnissburg,  Dec.  31, 
1814.  It  b  doubtful  if  the  rest  has  ever  been 
performed.  The  play  has  been  also  treated  by 
Blumenroeder,  Reissiger,  and  Hoven.  It  has 
been  *  freely  translated*  into  English  by  Sabilla 
NoveUo  (187a).  [G.] 

TURCA,  ALLA,  i.e.  in  Turkish  style ;  the 
accepted  meaning  of  which  is  a  spirited  simple 
melody,  with  a  lively  accentuated  accompaniment. 
The  two  best  examples  of  this  are  the  finale  to 
Mozart's  PF.  Sonata  in  A  (Kochel,  331),  which 
is  inscribed  by  the  composer  '  Alln  Turca,*  and 
the  theme  of  Beethoven's  variations  in  D  (op.  76), 
which  he  afterwards  took  for  tho  *  Marda  alia 
Turca,'  which  follows  the  Dervish  chorus  in  the 
'  Ruins  of  Athens.'  [G.] 

TURCO  IN  ITALIA,  IL.  Opera  by  Rossini. 
Produced  at  the  Scala  at  Milan,  Aug.  14,  18 14  ; 
in  London  at  His  Majesty's,  May  19, 1820.   [G.3 

TURINI,  Francesco,  learned  contrapuntist, 
bom  at  Prague,  1590,  died  at  Brescia,  1056,  son 
of  Gregorio  Turini,  cornet-player  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  Ily  and  author  of  'Teutsche  Lieder' 
a  4,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  Villanelli  (Frank* 
fort,  1610).  His  father  dying  early,  the  Emperor 
took  up  the  young  Francesco,  had  him  trained 
in  Venice  and  Rome,  and  made  him  his  chamber- 
onranist.  Later  he  became  organist  of  the  ca- 
thedral at  Brescia.  He  published  *  Misse  a  4  e  5 
voci  a  Capella,'  op.  i  (Gardano) ;  *  Mottetti  a 
voce  sola,'  for  all  four  kinds  of  voices ;  '  Madri- 
gali  a  I,  2,  03,  con  senate  a  2  03*;  and  '  Motetti 
conunodi.'  A  canon  of  his  is  quoted  by  Bumey, 
the  theme  of  which — 
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was  a  favourite  with  Handel,  who  employs  it  in 
his  Organ  Fugue  in  Bb,  and  in  his  Oboe  Con- 
certo, No.  2,  in  the  same  key.  It  had  been 
previously  borrowed  by  Thomas  Morley,  who 
begins  his  canzonet,  *  Cruel,  you  pull  away  too 
soon  your  dainty  lips,'  with  the  same  theme.  It 
is  probably  founded  on  the  old  ecclesiastical 
phrase  with  which  Palestrina  begins  his  *Tn 
es  Petrus,*  and  which  was  employed  b}'  Bach  in 
his  well-known  Pedal  Fugue  in  Eb,  and  by  Dr. 
Croft  in  his  Psahn-tune,  » St.  Anne's.'        [F.G.] 

TURK,  a  dog,  who  by  his  connexion  with 
a  great  singer  and  a  still  greater  composer,  has 
attained  nearly  the  rank  of  a  person.    He  be- 
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longed  to  Signor  Rauzzini,  and  after  his  death 
his  master  put  up  a  memorial  to  him  in  his 
garden  at  Bath,  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  as 
his  master's  *  best  friend.*    Haydn  and  Bumey 


visited  Rauzzini  at  Bath  in  1794.  and  Haydn 
was  so  mach  struck  by  the  memorial  as  to  set 
a  part  of  the  inscription — apparently  the  con- 
cluding words — as  a  canon  or  round  for  4  voices. 


Canon  a  quattro. 
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&lth  •  ful  dog.  ftnd  not.  and       not       t      man,  and  not  a   man;   Turk,      Turk. 
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The  house  was  then  known  as  *Perrymead* 
(not  *  The  Pyramids,*  as  Pohl  *  gives  it),  but  now 
as  '  Warner  s/  and  is  situated  in  the  south-east 
part  of  Bath.  AH  trace  of  the  memorial  seems 
to  have  disappeared.'  [6.] 

TURKISH  MUSIC  {TurhUche,  or  VawtV- 
^charen  mtuik;  Ital.  Banda  tarea).  The  accepted 
term  for  the  noisy  percussion  instruments — 
big-dnim,  cymbals,  triangle — in  the  orchestra. 
The  most  classical  instance  of  its  use  is  in  the 
brilliant  second  number  of  the  Finale  to  the 
Choral  Symphony,  alia  marcia.  There,  and  in 
the  last  chorus  of  all,  Beethoven  has  added 
•Triangolo,'  •  Cinelli.'  and  *Gran  Tamburo,' to 
the  score;  and  these  noisy  additions  were 
evidently  part  of  his  original  conception,  since  they 
are  mentioned  in  an  early  memorandum,  long 
before  the  vocal  part  of  the  symphony  had 
assumed  at  all  its  present  shape.  In  the  auto- 
^rraph  of  the  Dervish  Chorus  in  the  Ruins  of 
Athens,  which  is  scored  for  horns,  trumpets,  and 
alto  and  bass  trombone,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
strings,  he  has  made  a  memorandum  that  'all 
possible  noisy  instrumentK,  such  as  castanets, 
bells,  etc.,*  should  be  added.  [G.] 

TURLE,  James,  bom  at  Taunton,  March 
5,  i8o3,  was  a  chorister  at  Wells  Cathedral, 
under  Dodd  Perkins,  from  July  18 10  to  Dec. 
r8 1 3.  He  was  organist  of  Christ  Churcii,  Surrey, 
from  1 81 9  to  1829,  and  from  the  latter  date  to 
1 831  organist  of  Sc.  James,  Bermondsey.  From 
1819  to  1 83 1  he  was  assistant  to  Thomas  Grea- 
torex  as  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  upon  Greatorex's  death 
in  1831  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  1875 
he  was  released  from  active  duty  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge  as  his  assistant. 
From  1829  to  1856  he  was  music  master  at  the 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind.  He  composed  and 
edited  many  services,  anthems,  and  chants,  and 

1  '  Haj-dn  in  London.'  p.  775. 

3  I  am  much  Indebted  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Pajn«  and  Mr.  Jerom  March 
fur  Uieir  kindneu  In  aKertaialng  that  nothing  further  U  to  be 
(uund. 
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edited,  with  Professor  E.  Taylor,  *  Tlie  People's 
Music  Book.'  He  also  composed  many  glees, 
which  yet  remain  in  MS.  His  remarkable  skill 
and  ability  as  a  teacher  w  ere  strikingly  manifested 
by  the  number  of  those  who  received  their  early 
training  from  him,  and  rose  to  eminence  in  theii 
profession.     He  died  June  28,  1882. 

Robert  Tubls,  his  brother,  bom  March  19, 
1804,  was  a  chorister  at  Westminster  Abbey 
fr^ni  1814  to  Aug.  1821,  was  organist  of  Armagh 
Cathedral  from  1823  to  1872,  and  died  March 
26,  1877. 

William  Turle,  first  cousin  of  the  preceding 
two,  bom  at  Taunton  in  1795,  a  chorister  of 
Wells  Cathedral  from  1804  to  1810.  After 
quitting  the  choir  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  America, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  in  181  a  became 
organist  of  St.  James*s,  Taunton,  which  he  quitted 
upon  being  appointed  organist  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen^s  in  the  same  town.  [W.H.H.] 

TURN  (Fr.  Britit;  Germ.  VoppeUchlaq ; 
Ital.  Grnpetto).  An  ornament  much  used  in 
both  ancient  and  modem  music,  instrumental  as 
well  as  vocal.  Its  sign  is  a  curve  '^  placed 
above  or  below  the  note,  and  it  is  rendered  by 
four  notes — namely,  the  note  next  above  the 
written  note,  the  written  note  itself,  Uie  note 
below,  and  the  written  note  again  (Ex.  i).  It 
is  thus  identical  with  a  figure  frequently  em- 
ployed in  composition,  and  known  as  the  half- 
circle  {Halhzirhel,  Circolo  mezzo).  The  written 
note  is  called  the  principal  note  of  the  turn,  and 
the  others  are  termed  respectively  the  upper  and 
lower  auxiliary  notes. 

1.    Wrilt^n,      Played, 


^^ 
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On  account  of  its  gracefulness,  and  also  no 
doubt  in  consequence  of  its  presenting  little  dif- 
ficulty of  execution,  the  turn  has  always  been  a 
very  favourite  omament,  so  much  so  that  Em- 
manuel Bach  says  of  it,  '  This  beautiful  graoe  is 
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08  it  were  too  complaigant,  it  suits  well  every- 
where, and  on  this  acoount  is  often  abased,  for 
many  players  imagine  timt  the  whole  grace  and 
beauty  of  pianoforte-playing  consist  in  making  a 
turn  every  moment.'  Properly  introduced,  how- 
ever, it  is  of  the  greatest  value,  both  in  slow 
movements,  in  which  it  serves  to  connect  and 
fill  up  long  notes  in  a  melody,  and  also  in  rapid 
tempo  and  on  short  notes,  where  it  lends  bright- 
ness and  accent  to  the  phrnse. 

When  the  sign  stands  directly  above  a  note, 
the  four  notes  of  the  turn  are  played  rapidly, 
and»  if  the  written  note  is  a  long  one,  the  last  of 
the  four  is  sustained  until  its  duration  is  com- 
pleted (Ex.  2);  if,  however,  the  written  note  is 
too  short  to  admit  of  this  difference,  the  four  notes 
are  made  equal  (Ex.  3). 

2.         MosAnT,  Violin  Sonata  in  O  minor. 


^^ 


^ 


Played. 


P^  ml'i 


3. 


MozAar,  Rondo  In  A  minor. 


m 
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S 


m 


Flayed. 


When  the  sign  is  placed  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  note,  the  written  note  is  ]ilayed  first,  and  the 
four  notes  of  the  turn  follow  it,  all  four  being  of 
equal  length.  The  exact  moment  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  turn  is  not  fixed ;  it  may  be 
soon  after  the  written  note,  the  four  turn-notes 
being  then  rather  »lovv  (Ex.  4),  or  later,  in  which 
case  the  turn  will  be  more  rapid  (Ex.  5).  The 
former  rendering  is  best  suited  to  a  slow  move- 
ment, the  latter  to  one  of  a  livelier  character. 

BsxTHOVxx,  Bonata,  Up.  lo.  No.  x. 

4.  Ptaped. 

Adafjio       tm^     f^ 


1:3 


w — w — 


5. 


Ukbthovk.v,  Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  1. 


Prettistimo, 


Plawd. 


method  of  writing  the  turn  is  usually  employed 
in  modem  music  in  preference  to  the  sign. 


Mozart,  Souata  in  F.    Turn  on  the  note. 


^1 


Placed. 


^^^^mn 


MoxART,  Tcma  con  Variaxioni. 


Both  the  turn  upon  the  written  note  and  that 
which  follows  it  may  be  expressed  in  small 
grace-notes,  instead  of  by  the  sign.  For  this 
purpose  the  turn  upon  the  note  will  require  three 
small  notes,  which  are  placed  before  the  principal 
note  though  played  within  its  value,  and  the- turn 
after  the  note  will  require  four  (Ex.  6).    This 


The  upper  auxiliary  note  of  a  turn  is  always 
the  next  degree  of  the  scale  above  the  principal 
note,  and  is  therefore  either  a  tone  or  a  semitone 
distant  from  it,  according  to  the  position  in  the 
scale  held  by  the  written  note.  Thus,  in  a  turn 
on  the  first  degree,  the  upper  note  is  a  tone 
above  (Ex.  7),  while  a  turn  on  the  third  degree 
is  made  with  the  semitone  (Ex.  8).  The  lower 
auxiliary  note  may  likewise  follow  the  scale, 
and  may  therefore  be  also  either  a  tone  or  a 
semitone  from  \\»  principal  note ;  but  the  effect  of 
the  smaller  distance  is  as  a  rule  the  more  agree- 
able, and  it  is  therefore  customary  to  raise  the 
lower  note  chromatically,  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  would  naturally  be  a  tone  distant  from  its 
principal  note  (Ex.  9). 


7. 


a 


^^i^^a^3i 


Played, 


This  alteration  of  the  lower  note  is  in  accord- 
ance with  a  rule  which  governs  the  use  of  auxi- 
liary notes  in  general,  but  in  the  construction 
of  both  the  ordinary  turn  and  the  turn  of  the 
shake  [Shake,  vol.  iii.  p.  483,  Ex.  40]  the  rule  is 
not  invariably  followed.  The  case  in  which  it  is 
most  strictly  observed  is  when  the  principal  note 
of  the  turn  is  the  fifth  degree  of  the  scale,  yet 
even  here,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  tonit: 
harmony,  an  exception  is  occasionally  met  with, 
ns  in  Ex.  10.  That  Bach  did  not  object  to  the 
use  of  a  lower  auxiliary  note  a  tone  below  the 
principal  note  is  proved  by  the  four  semiquaverH 
in  the  subject  of  the  Q%  major  fugue  in  the 
Well-tempered  Clavier,  and  by  other  similar  in- 
stances. Another  and  more  frequent  exception 
occurs  when  the  upper  note  is  only  a  semitone 
above  the  principal  note,  in  which  case  the  lower 
note  is  generidly  made  a  tone  below  (Ex.  11). 
In  the  case  of  a  turn  on  the  fifth  degree  of  the 
minoi'  scale  the  rule  is  always  observed,  and  both 
notes  are  a  semitone  dist;int  (Ex.  13).  A  turn 
of  this  kind  is  termecl  a  chi'omatio  turn,  because 
its  notes  form  part  of  a  chromatic  scale. 


10. 


Mozart,  Sonata  In  A. 


IL 


TURN. 
Mozart,  Violin  Sonata  In  O. 


i 


s 


S^HRJ 


^^ 


HozART,  Clarinet  Trio  in  Eb. 


I      n       r 

All  chromatio  alterations  in  a  turn  can  be  in- 
dicated by  means  of  accidentals  placed  above  or 
below  the  sign,  although  they  frequently  have  to 
be  made  without  any  such  indication.  An  ac- 
cidental above  the  sign  refers  to  the  upper  auxi- 
liary note,  and  one  underneath  it  to  the  lower, 
as  in  the  following  examples  from  Haydn : — 


Sonata  in  Eb. 


13-  .^.     *^ 


^ 


i=L=i^ 


Sonata  in  C  f  minor. 

0 


^m 


m 
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f 


I 
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Sonata  in  C« 


m 


t 


4=. 


^ 


eif* 
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When  the  note  which  bears  a  turn  is  dotted, 
and  is  followed  by  a  note  of  half  its  own  length, 
the  last  note  of  the  turn  falls  in  the  place  of  the 
dot»  the  other  three  notes  being  either  quick  or 
alow,  according  to  the  character  of  the  movement 
(Ex.  14).  When  however  the  dotted  note  is 
followed  by  two  short  notes  (Ex.  15),  or  when  it 
represents  a  full  bar  of  3-4  or  a  half-bar  of  6-8  or 
6*4  time  (Ex.  16),  the  rule  does  not  apply,  and 
the  note  is  treated  simply  as  a  long  note.  A 
turn  on  a  note  followed  by  two  dots  is  played  so 
that  the  last  note  falls  in  the  place  of  the  first 
dot  (Ex.  17). 

^    MozAar,  Sonata  in  D. 
14. 


BssTHOvair,  Sonata,  Op.  13,  Adagio. 


TURN. 
16.       Bbstbotbh,  Sonata,  Op.  xo.  No.  x. 
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Mozart,  Sonata  In  C  minor. 


Tlayed, 


t^^^j  hmi^^ 


The  turn  on  the  dotted  note  was  frequently 
written  by  Mozart  in  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
fashion,  by  means  of  four  small  notes  (Ex.  x8), 
the  fourth  of  which  has  in  performance  to  be 
made  longer  than  the  other  three,  although 
written  of  the  same  length,  in  order  that  it  may 
represent  the  dot,  according  to  rule. 

Mozart,  Sonata  in  F,  Adagio. 


f-vr-^^^^^m. 


Played, 


»' "  fcuj  iy;[L "' ^ i 


An  apparent  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  tum^ 
is  played  during  some  portion  of  the  value  of  its 
written  note  occurs  when  the  sign  is  placed  over 
the  second  of  two  notes  of  the  same  name, 
whether  connected  by  a  tie  or  not  (Ex.  19). 


Haydh,  Trio  In  G. 

-IL. 


^^m^vt' 


VOL.  IV.  PT.  a. 


In  this  case  the  turn  is  played  hefort  the  note 
over  which  the  sign  Btands,  so  that  the  written 
note  forms  the  last  note  of  the  turn.     This  ap- 

Earently  exceptional  rendering  may  be  exnlained 
y  the  assumption  that  the  second  of  the  two 
notes  stands  in  the  place  of  a  dot  to  the  first,  and 
this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  any  such  ex- 
ample might  be  written  without  the  second  note, 
but  with  a  dot  in  its  stead,  as  in  Ex.  20,  when 
the  rendering  would  be  precisely  the  same.  If, 
however,  the  first  of  two  notes  of  the  same  name 
is  already  doited,  the  second  cannot  be  said  to 
bear  to  it  the  rehition  of  a  dot,  and  accordingly 
a  turn  in  such  a  case  would  be  treated  simply 
I  as  a  turn  over  the  note  (Ex.  21). 


104 


TURN. 


^^^ 


21. 


Ha  VON,  Sonata  in  O  nUnor. 


ft  If  .■■■rrrlr-       f  T  L'B;  r  I 


Played, 
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When  the  order  of  the  notes  of  a  turn  is  re- 
verBed,  so  as  to  begin  with  the  lover  note  instead 
of  the  upper,  the  turn  is  said  to  be  inverted,  and 
its  sign  is  either  placed  on  end  thus,  {,  or  drawn 
down  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  ordinary 
sign,  Uius,  ^^  (Ex.  2  a).  The  earlier  writers 
generally  employed  the  latter  form,  but  Hum- 
mel and  others  prefer  the  vertical  sign.  The 
inverted  turn  is  however  more  frequently  written 
in  small  notes  than  indicated  by  a  sign  (£z.  23). 

22. 


i 


R  Bach,  Sonata  in  Bb,  Dugo. 


I 


Played, 


Mozart.  Sondojn  A  minor. 


23. 


J 


g=ii-t-i*^rvrj^ 


In  certain  cases,  particularly  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  a  phrase,  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  turn 
beginning  with  the  upper  note  is  unsatisfactory 
and  deficient  in  accent.  The  perception  of  thLi 
fact  led  to  the  invention  of  a  particular  form  of 
turn  (called  by  Emmanuel  Bsush  the  OttehnelUe 
Doppelachlag),  in  which  the  four  notes  of  the 
ordinary  turn  were  preceded  by  a  short  principal 
note,  written  as  a  small  grace-note  (Ex.  24). 
This  kind  of  turn,  consisting  of  five  equal  notes, 
is  better  adapted  to  modem  music  and  to  modem 
taste  than  the  simple  turn  of  four  notes,  and  it  is 
therefore  frequently  introduced  in  older  music, 
«ven  when  not  specially  indicated.  The  cases  in 
which  it  is  most  suitable  are  precisely  those  in 
which  Enunanuel  Bach  allowed  the  use  of  the 
*  geschnellte  Doppelschlag/  namely,  after  a  stac- 
cito  note  (Ex.  25),  or  a  rest  (Ex.  26),  or  when 
preceded  by  a  note  one  degree  lower  (Ex.  27). 
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E.  Bach,  Sonata. 
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TURN". 

Ha  TDK,  Trio  in  EP,  Andante. 


Havow,  Trio  in  Ab. 
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27. 


Mozart,  Sonata  in  F. 


^)»"  QJ 


Played. 


^^^ 


A  similar  turn  of  five  notes  (instead  of  four), 
also  frequently  met  with,  is  indicated  by  the 
compound  sign  2f,  and  called  the  Prallende 
IhppeUehlag.  The  difference  of  name  is  unim- 
portant, since  it  merely  means  the  same  orna- 
ment introduced  under  different  circimistances ; 
but  the  sign  has  remained  longer  in  use  than  the 
older  mode  of  writing  shown  in  Ex.  24,  and  is 
still  occasionally  met  with.  (Ex.  28.) 


Bbethovsk,  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  la,  "So.  i. 


28. 
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When  a  note  bearing  a  turn  of  either  four  or 
five  notes  is  preceded  by  an  appoggiatura  (Ex. 
29),  or  by  a  slurred  note  one  degree  higher  than 
itself  (Ex.  30),  the  entrance  of  the  turn  is 
slightly  delayed,  the  preceding  note  being  pro- 
longed, precisely  as  the  commencement  of  the 
*  bound  triir  is  delayed.  [See  Shake,  vol.  iii. 
p.  481,  Ex.11.] 


29. 


W.  F.  Bach,  Sonata  In  D. 
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Played. 


TURN. 
C.  p.  E.  Bach,  Rondo  in  C. 


TUSCH. 
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Like  the  shake,  the  turn  can  occur  in  two 
parts  at  once,  and  Hummel  indicates  this  by 
a  double  sign,  S ;  this  is  however  rarely  if  ever 
met  with  in  the  works  of  other  composers,  the 
usual  method  being  to  write  out  the  ornament  in 
full,  in  ordinary  notes.  A  strikingly  effectiye 
instance  of  the  employment  of  the  double  turn 
occurs  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Con- 
certo in  Eb,^  and  Schumann,  in  No.  4  of  the 
'  Kreisleriana,'  has  a  three-part  turn,  written  in 
small  notes.  [F.T.] 

TURNER,  Austin  T.,  bom  at  Bristol,  1823, 
was  a  chorister  at  the  Cathedral  there,  and  at 
the  age  of  ao  was  appointed  vicar  choral  at  Lin- 
coln. He  went  to  Australia  in  1854,  and  was 
selected  as  singing  master  to  the  Government 
School  at  Ballarat,  where  he  now  resides.  He 
was  the  pioneer  of  music  in  that  place,  being  the 
first  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which 
among  other  oratorios  has  performed  Mendels- 
sohn's '  St.  Paul '  and  Spohr's  '  Last  Judgment/ 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  Australia,  Sullivan's 
*  Prodigal  Son.'  His  sacred  cantata  'Adoration,' 
for  solos,  chorus,  and  full  orchestra,  was  produced 
by  the  Melbourne  Philharmonic  Society  on  Nov. 
24,  1874.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  choral 
song ;  two  masses,  sung  with  full  orchestral  ac- 
companiments at  St.  Francis'  Church,  Melbourne ; 
several  glees,  madrigals,  and  minor  works.  He 
has  been  organist  of  Christ  Church,  Ballarat, 
far  many  years.  [G.] 

TURNER,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  1651. 
son  of  Charles  Turner,  cook  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  commenced  his  musical  education  as  a 
chorister  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  under  Edward 
Lowe,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  a  chorister 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Captain  Heniy  Cooke. 
Whilst  in  the  latter  capacity  he  joined  his  fellow 
choristers,  John  Blow  and  Pelham  Humfrey  in 
the  composition  of  the  '  Club  Anthem.'  After 
quitting  the  choir  his  voice  settled  into  a  fine 
countertenor,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the 
choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  On  Oct.  11,  1669, 
he  was  sworn  in  as  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  soon  afterwards  became  a  vicar 
chOTal  of  St.  Paurs,  and  a  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  graduated  as  Mus.  Doc.  at 
Cambridge  in  1696.  He  composed  much  church 
music ;  2  services  and  6  anthems  (including  *  The 
king  shall  rejoice,'  composed  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  1^7,  and  'The  queen  shall  rejoice,*  for 

>  In  tka  saltfert  wblch  is  MeompMtad  by  desoendfof  ehronttUo 
trtplcu  In  the 


the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne)  are  contained  in 
the  Tudway  collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7339  and 
7341).  Eight  more  anthems  are  at  Ely  Catiie- 
dral,  and  oUiers  in  the  choir  books  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  Westminster  Abb^.  Boyoe  printed 
the  anthem  *Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  refuge* 
in  his  Cathedral  Music.  Many  of  Turner's  songs 
were  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  period. 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Duke  Street,  West- 
minster, Jan.  13,  1739-40,  aged  88,  having  sur- 
vived his  wife,  wiUi  whom  he  had  lived  nearly 
70  years,  only  4  days,  she  dying  on  Jan.  9,  aged 
85.  They  were  buried  Jan.  16,  in  one  grave  in 
the  west  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Their 
youngest  daughter,  Anne,  was  the  wife  of  John 
Robinson,  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  [See 
RoBnreoN,  John.]  [W.H.H.] 

TURPIN,  Edmund  Hart,  distinguished  or- 
ganist, was  bom  at  Nottingham  May  4,  1835; 
was  local  organist  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  also 
studied  composition  and  piano,  and  became  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  instruments  of  the 
orchestra  and  military  band.  In  1857  he  came 
to  London,  and  since  1869  has  been  fixed  at 
St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  London  organists.  In  1875  he 
became  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Or- 
ganists, to  which  excellent  institution  he  has 
devoted  much  attention,  especially  in  developing 
the  examinations.  Mr.  Turpin  has  been  for  long 
connected  with  the  musical  press  of  London,  and 
since  1880  has  edited  the  'Musical  Standard.' 
He  conducts  various  societies,  and  in  1883  was 
conductor  of  the  London  orchestra  at  the  Car-, 
diff  Eisteddfod.  His  puMished  works  embrace 
*A  Song  of  Faith,*  produced  in  London,  1867; 
'  Jerusalem,'  a  cantata ;  anthems  and  services ; 
pianoforte  pieces;  songs,  hymn-tunes,  and  much 
organ  music.  He  has  also  edited  the  '  Student's 
Edition '  of  classical  pianoforte  music  (Weekes 
and  Co.),  with  marginal  analyses  and  directions. 
In  MS.  he  has  several  masses,  a  Stabat  Mater, 
etc.,  etc.  [G.j 

TUSCH,  probably  a  form  of  Tauehe,  that  is. 
Toccata,  and  that  again  related  to  Tuck,  Tucket. 
The  Germnn  term  for  a  flourish  or  ensemble- 
piece  for  trumpets,  on  state  or  convivial  occa- 
sions. Weber  has  left  one  of  4  bars  long  for  20 
trumpets,  given  in  Jahns's  Verzeichniss,  47  a. 
[See  Fanfare.] 

In  Germany  the  term  is  also  used  for  a  thing 
unknown  in  this  country,  namely,  for  the  sort  of 
impromptu,  spontaneous,  acclamations  of  the  wind 
instruments  in  the  orchestra  after  some  very  great 
or  successful  performance.  After  the  audience 
and  the  players  have  gone  on  for  some  time  with 
ordinary  applause,  cries  of  'Tusdi,  Tusch,'  are 
gradually  heard  through  the  hall,  and  then  the 
Trumpets,  Horns,  and  Trombones  begin  a  wild 
kind  of  greeting  as  if  they  could  not  help  it,  and 
were  doing  it  independent  of  the  players.  To 
an  Englishman  on  a  special  occanon,  such  as 
the  Beethovenfest  or  Schumannfest  at  Bonn  in 
1870  and  1873,  it  is  a  very  new  and  interesting 
experience.  [G.j 
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TUTTI. 


TUTTI  (Ital.),  all.  Tliia  word  is  used  to  deng- 
iiAte  those  parts  of  a  vocal  or  instrumental  com- 
position which  are  performed  by  the  whole  of  the 
forces  at  once.  In  the  scores,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  the  chorus  parts  of  masses,  cantatas, 
etc.,  the  parts  for  the  solo  quartet  (where  such  is 
employed)  are  often  written  on  the  same  set  of 
staves  as  the  chorus  parts,  in  which  case  the 
words  Solo  and  Tutti  are  used  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  same  thing  is  done  in 
the  solo  part  of  a  pianoforte  concerto,  and  also  in 
the  band  parts  of  concertos  generally,  so  that  the 
orchestra  may  know  where  to  avoid  overpowering 
the  solo  instrument.  It  is  a  frequent  custom  in 
large  orchestras  to  allow  only  a  portion  of  the 
strings  (three  desks  or  so)  to  accompany  solos, 
though,  if  the  conductor  understands  how  to  keep 
the  players  well  down  this  is  not  necessary.  The 
term  Ripieno  was  formerly  applied  to  those  vio- 
lins which  only  play  in  the  tuttis.  For  this  end 
in  some  modern  scores  (Hiller's  cantata  *Die 
Nacht.'  Liszt's  'Graner  Messe,'  etc.)>  the  string 
parts  are  marked  S  and  T  or  S  and  B  where 
requisite. 

The  term  Tutti  hni  thence  been  applied  to 
those  portions  of  a  concerto  in  which  the  orches- 
tra— not  necessarily  the  whole  orchestra — plays 
while  the  solo  instrument  is  silent.  In  the  Mo- 
zartian  form  of  the  concerto  the  first  movement 
has  in  particular  two  long  tuttis,  one  at  the 
beginning,  to  present  the  whole  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  the  second  (rather  shorter)  in  the 
middle  to  work  it  out.  This  arrangement  is  still 
in  use,  though  the  modem  tendency  is  to  bring 
the  solo  instrument  and  the  orchestra  into  closer 
rapport  and  consequently  to  shorten  the  pure 
solos  and  tuttis.  Beethoven  introduced  (PF. 
Concerto  in  G,  No.  4)  the  innovation  of  allowing 
the  soloist  to  open  the  proceedings,  but  though, 
the  doing  so  with  a  flourish,  as  in  his  £b  Con- 
certo, has  been  frequently  imitated  since,  no  one 
has  followed  the  extremely  original  and  simple 
precedent  afforded  by  the  former  work.  Ex- 
amples of  unusually  long  tuttis  m;iy  be  noticed 
in  Beethoven's  £b  and  Violin  Concertos,  LitolflTs 
'Dutch*  Concerto- symphonic,  and  Tschaikow- 
sky's  inmiense  work  in  Bb  minor.  Mendelssohn, 
in  his  G  minor,  set  the  fashion  of  short  tuttis, 
which  is  followed  by  Hiller,  Grieg,  and  others. 
Schumann's  A  minor  Concerto  has  one  of  32 
short  bars,  another  of  30,  and  none  besides  of 
more  than  8.  Brahms  in  D  minor  and  Dvorak 
in  Bb,  however,  return  to  the  old  fashion  of 
a  lengthy  exordium. 

In  pure  orchestral  music,  especially  up  to 
Beethoven's  time,  we  speak  of  the  forte  passages 
as  *  the  tuttis,'  iirom  the  fact  of  their  being  the 
places  where  the  full  orchestra  is  used  in  a  mass, 
out  in  modem  music  the  tendency  is  to  use 
nearly  the  whole  orchestra  everywhere,  in  Roft  or 
loud  places,  a  custom  which  tends  to  render  the 
general  tone-colour  dull  and  monotonous. 

In  military  bands,  where  little  difference  of 
tone-colour  is  attainable,  and  volume  of  sound 
the  prime  oonsideratiun,  the  music  is  nearly  all 
Tutu.  [F.C.] 
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TYE,  Christopher,  Mus.  Doc.,  bora  in  West- 
minster in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  centuxy, 
was  a  chorister  and  afterwards  a  gentleman  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  He  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac. 
at  Cambridge  in  15.^6.  From  1541  to  1562  ha 
was  organist  of  Ely  Cathedral.  In  1545  he  pro- 
ceeded Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1548 
was  admitted  ad  euncUm  at  Oxford.  He  trans- 
lated the  first  14  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  into  metre,  set  them  to  music,  and 
published  them  in  1553,  with  the  curious  title 
of  '  The  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  translated  into 
Englyshe  metre,  and  dedicated  to  the  kynges 
moste  excellent  maiestye,  by  Christofer  Tye, 
Doctor  in  musyke,  and  one  of  the  gentylmen  of 
hys  graces  most  honourable  Chappell,  wyth  notes 
to  eche  Chapter,  to  synge  and  also  to  play  upon 
the  Lute,  very  nccessarye  for  studentes  after 
theyr  studye  to  fyle  thyr  wyttes,  and  alsoe  for 
all  Christians  that  cannot  synge  to  reade  the  good 
and  Godlye  storyes  of  the  lives  of  Christ  hy» 
Apostles.'  Tye's  verses  are  of  the  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  order:  his  music  for  them  most 
excellent.  Hawkins  printed  the  music  for  the* 
beginning  of  the  14th  chapter  (a  masterly  canon), 
in  his  History,  chap.  xxv.  the  first  stanza  of 
which  is  a  fair  sample  of  Tye's  versification :— >   . 

It  chanced  in  loonium 

At  they  oft  timet  dyd  are, 
Toffether  they  into  dyd  com 

The  Sinagoge  of  Juoa. 

Some  of  the  music  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles' 
has  been  adapted  by  Oliphant  and  others  to* 
passages  from  the  Psalms.  Three  anthems  by 
Tye  were  printed  in  Barnard's  Church  Music, 
one  of  which  was  also  printed  in  Boyce's  Cathe- 
dral Music;  another  anthem  was  printed  in 
Page's  Harmonia  Sacra,  and  his  Evenmg  Service- 
in  G  minor  in  Rimbault's  Cathedral  Music. 
An  anthem  is  in  the  Tudway  collection  (Harl. 
MS.  7341),  and  motets  and  anthems  by  him 
exist  in  MS.  in  the  Music  School  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  The  Gloria  of  his  mass  '  Euge 
bone'  is  printed  by  Bumey  (Hist.  ii.  589)  and 
reprinted  in  Hullah's  'Vocal  Scores.'  It  was 
sung  by  Hullah's  Upper  Schools  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  and  proved  both  melodious  and  interesting. 
Tye  taught  Edward  YI.  music.  He  died  about 
1 580.  He  was  introduced  as  one  of  the  characters 
of  Samuel  Bowley's  play,  'When  you  see  me 
you  know  me,  or,  The  Famous  Chronicle  Historie 
of  King  Henry  YIII.  with  the  Birth  and  Virtuous 
Life  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,'  1605.  In 
this  play  occurs  the  following  curious  antici- 
pation of  a  phrase  well  known  in  reference  ta 
Farinelli  :— 

Knffland  one  Ood,  one  tmth,  one  doctor  hath 
For  Mnnicke's  art,  and  that  is  Boctor  Tye, 
Admired  for  skill  in  musicke*s  harmony. 

Antony  Wood  attributes  to  him  the  recovery  of 

English  church  music  after  it  had  been  almost 

ruined  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.   [See 

Schools  op  Composition,  iii.  3726.]     [W.H.H.] 

TYLMAN  SUSATO,  printer  and  composer 
of  music,  was  bom  at  or  near  Cologne  probably 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His 
name  is  regularly  written   by  himself  in  the 


TYLMAN  SUSATO. 

lull  form  given  above,  although  the  spelling  of 
the  first  part  of  it  is  extremely  irregular.^  A 
document  referred  to  by  Fdtis'  describes  Susato 
as  '  son  of  Tyiman.'  It  is  therefore  only  through 
an  inexplicable  furgetf  ulness  of  diplomatic  usage 
that  F^tis  and  others'  have  taken  Tylman  for  a 
surname.*  These  writers  have  also  accepted  a 
conjecture  of  Dehn^  that  *  Susato '  indicated  the 
place  of  the  composer's  birth,  namely  the  town  of 
Soest  {Sus€Uum) :  in  one  of  his  bookfl,  however, 
he  expressly  describes  himself  as  'Agrippinensis,** 
which  can  only  refer  to  Cologne^  Consequently 
we  have  to  consider '  Susato '  (or  'de  Susato  * — ^as 
it  once  occurs,  in  a  document*  of  1543)  as  a 
family-name,  'van  (or  'von*)  Soest/  doubtless 
originally  derived  from  the  Westphalian  town. 
By  the  year  1539  Tylman  is  found  settled  at 
Antwerp,  where  he  maintained  himself  by 
transcribing  music  for  the  chapel  of  the  Yiigin 
in  the  cathedral;  in  1531  he  is  mentioned  as 
taking  part,  as  trumpeter,  in  the  performance  of 
certain  masses  there.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
five  musicians  supported  by  the  city  ('stada- 
speellieden '),  and  as  such  possessed,  according  to 
A  list  of  1532,  two  trumpets,  a  '  velt-trompet,* 
and  a  '  teneur-pipe.*  Losing  his  post  on  the 
arrival  of  Philip  II  in  1549,  ^®  appears,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  never  to  have  been  again 
employed  by  the  city.  Before  this  date  however 
he  had  found  another  occupation  as  a  printer  of 
music.  For  a  short  time'  he  worked  in  company 
with  some  friends;  but  from  1543  on  wank  he 
published  on  his  own  account,  bringing  out 
between  that  year  and  1561  more  than  fifty 
▼olumes  of  music,  nearly  every  one  of  which 
o^ntains  some  compositions  of  his  own.  He 
died  before  1564.*' 

Susato*s  first  publication  is  entitled  'Premier 
Livre  de  Chansons  k  quatre  Parties,  au  quel  sont 
contenues  trente  et  une  nouvelles  Chansons 
convenables  tant  h,  la  Yoix  comme  aux  Instru- 
ments.* Eight  of  these  pieces  are  by  himself. 
The  rest  of  his  publications,  so  far  as  they  are 
now  extant,  include  (i)  in  French,  sixteen  books 
of 'Chansons*  in  3-8  parts;  (2)  Madrigal!  e 
Canzoni  fhmcesi  a  5  voci'  (1558) ;  (3)  in  Latin 
3  books  of  'Carmina,*  3  of  Masses,  one  of 
*£vangelia  Dominicarum,'  15  of  '  Ecclesiasticae 
Cantiones*  or  motets  U.^53~>5^o)>  *Motecta 
qoinis  Tocibus,    auctore    Clemente  non    Papa' 

I  In  works  itlth  lifttln  titles  Susato  wrltss  himself  In  a  rre«t  ma- 
^ofixy  of  cues  TiUmamuut:  Tidmanniu,  TUnutnmut.  Tifl*ma»mu;  and 
Tihmttumm.  ocrurrlng  bat  rarely.  In  KIeml»h  his  favoartte  form  seems 
to  have  been  Tulnuu.  In  French  Tjflman,  the  spelUug  ailapto^  by 
F^ts  and  Mendel  Is  found  most  frequently  :  Thielmau,  which  is  pre- 
ferred by  M.  Gooraerts  Is  less  usual :  while  IHmau.  the  spelling 
which  Is  adopted  by  M.  rander  Straeten  and  is  now  practically  the 
ecerpted  one  in  the  Netherlands,  U  met  with  only  twice. 

3  Btogr.  unlr.  des  Miulc  Till.  276 :  2nd  ed. 

s  Thus  Mendel  and  Bcissmann.  Muslkal.  Conrerr-Lex..  x.  SSB ; 
Barlin,  IWL 

4  Cp.  Alphonsa  Gooraerts.  Hlstolre  et  Bibllographla  de  la  Typognr 
phie  muskalc  dans  les  Pay»-bas,  pp.  aS.  27 :  Antwerp,  UbO. 

s  Bm  his  letter  In  Villi.  1.  c 

•  Gooraerts.  p.  Itl. 

V  At  the  same  time.  V.  GooraerU  notea  (pp.  2S.  87).  we  are  not  to 
confound  Sosato.  as  F^tis  and  Mendel  hxve  done,  with  a  cnntem- 
por^ry  Thielman  van  Oeulen,  who  was  a  brewer,  and  whoes  father's 
■ABie  was  Adolf. 

s  Kdmond  Tander  Straeten.  La  MnslqiM  aoz  Fays-bas  arant  le 
snme  SUcie.  ▼.  906 :  Brussels.  IWa 

t  Gooeaerts.  pp.  U—SS. 

lsiUd.p.Sl. 
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(i.^4^)>  taid  5  books  of  'Cantiones  sacrae  quae 
vidgo  Moteta  vocant*  [n'e]  (1546).  Finally  (4) 
in  JDutch  there  are  his  three  books  of  songs,  etc., 
entitled  'Musyck  boexken,*  and  one  book  (1561), 
apparently  the  second  of  a  series  of  'Sauter- 
Liedekens*  (sweet  little  songs),  which  are  of  pecu- 
liar interest.  The  third  of  the  Musyck  boexken 
contains  some  dancc'i  by  Susato  himself,  which 
are  described*^  as  *full  of  character'  and  ex- 
cellently written.  The  souterliedekens,  which 
Anibros  further^^  states  to  be  found  in  four 
more  Musyck-boexken,  are  pieces  from  the  Psalms 
according  to  the  rhymed  Flemish  version,  set 
without  change  to  the  popular  song- tunes  of  the 
day  Cgemeyne  bekende  liedekens.*  ^)  The  charm 
however  of  these  compositions  lies  less  in  the 
airs  adapted  in  them  than  in  the  independ- 
ence and  originality  of  the  part- writing,  an  art 
in  which  Susato  was  so  proficient  that  some 
of  his  three>part  songs  are  composed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  suitable,  he  states,  equally  for 
three  and  for  two  voices  with  omission  of  the 
bass.  Susato  appears  also  to  have  co-operated 
with  Clemens  non  Papa  in  some  of  his  work,  and 
not  to  have  been  merely  his  publisher.  Still  it  is 
as  a  publisher  '*  that  Susato  has  hitherto  been 
almost  exclusively  known,  the  masters  whose 
works  he  printed  being  very  numerous,  and 
including  such  names  as  Cr^quillon,  Goml>ert, 
Groudimel,  O.  de  Lassus,  P.  de  Manchicourt,  J. 
Mouton,  C.  de  Bore,  A.  Willaert,  etc.    [R.L.P.] 

TYNDALL,  John,  LL.D.,  F.H.S.  It  is 
unnecessary  in  this  Dictionary  to  say  more  about 
this  eminent  natural  philosopher  and  lecturer 
than  that  he  was  bom  about  1820  at  Leighlin 
Bridge,  near  Carlow,  Ireland,  that  to  a  very 
varied  education  and  experience  in  his  native 
country  and  in  England  he  added  a  course  of 
study  under  Bunsen  at  Marburg  and  Magnus  at 
Berlin;  that  he  succeeded  Faraday  as  Superin- 
tendent of  theBoyal  Institution,  London,  and  was 
President  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast  in 
1874.  His  investigations  into  subjects  connected 
with  music  are  contained  in  a  book  entitled 
'Sound,'  published  in  1867,  and  now  in  its  4th 
edition  (1884).  (See  Timet,  Oct,  23,  1884  ; 
p.  IOC.)  [G.] 

TYROLIENNE.  a  modified  form  of  Landler. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  83.]  The  '  Tyrolienne  *  never  had 
any  distinctive  existence  as  a  dance;  the  name 
was  first  applied  to  Ballet  music,  supposed  more 
or  less  accurately  to  represent  the  naive  dances 
of  the  Austrian  or  Ktvarian  peasants.  In  a 
similar  manner  it  was  adopted  by  the  compilers 
of  trivial  school-room  pieces,  with  whom  it  is  as 
much  a  rule  to  print  their  title-pages  in  French 
as  their  marks  of  time  and  expression  in  Italian. 
The  fashion  for  Tyrolean  music  in  England  was 
first  set  by  the  visit  of  the  Rainer  family,  in 

11  Vander  Straeten.  t.  0*1.  who  says  that  these  dances  hare  been 
reprinted  by  Kltner  in  the  MonaUhefte  fOr  Muslkseschiohte,  Jahf«. 
Til.  No. «.  _       ^ 

u  Gesehtehte  der  Muslk.  III.  SIS  rBresIau.  li«8).  These  howerer  are 
not  mentioned  by  M.  Goovaerts.  whose  general  accuracy  may  lead  one 
to  suspect  a  mistake  on  Ambros'  part. 

IS  Ambros.  Ui.  8IS. 

M  uis  publications  are  rarely  found  In  England,  the  British  Mnieum 
only  posseulug  one  rolume  of  masses. 
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May  1827,  since  when  several  similar  perform- 
ances have  been  heard  firom  time  to  time.  Most 
of  these  companies  of  peasant  musicians  come 
from  the  Ziller  Thai,  where  the  peculiar  forms  of 
Tyrolean  music  may  still  be  heard  better  than 
anywhere  else.  The  best -known  example  of 
an  artificial  '  Tyrolienne '  is  the  well-known 
'  ChcBur  Tyrolien'  in  Act  iii.  of  Rosdni's  'Guil- 
laume  Tell,*  the  first  strain  of  which  is  given 
below.  For  examples  of  the  genuine  Landler 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  l&tter  v.  Spaun's 
'  Oesterreichischen  Volkaweisen*  (Vienna,  1845), 
M.  V.  SUss's  *Salzbnrger  Yolkslieder'  (Sahs- 
burg,  1865),  or  Yon  Kobeirs  'Schnadahiipfeln* 
(Munich,  1845), 
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A  characteristic  feature  of  the  original  form  of 
Landler  aa  sung  in  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Tyrol 
is  the  Jodel,    This  term  is  applied  to  the  abrupt 


but  not  inharmonious  changes  from  the  chest 
voice  to  the  falsetto,  which  are  such  a  well-known 
feature  in  the  performances  of  Tyrolese  singers. 
The  practice  is  not  easy  to  acquire  unless  the 
voice  has  been  accustomed  to  it  from  early  youth: 
it  also  requires  a  powerful  organ  and  considerable 
compass.  Jodels  form  an  impromptu  adornment 
to  the  simple  country  melodies  sung  by  the 
peasants ;  they  are  also  used  as  ritornels  or  re- 
fraios  at  the  end  of  each  verse  of  the  song.  They 
are  not  sung  to  words,  but  merely  vocalised, 
although  passages  resembling  them  in  form  are 
of  firequent  occurrence  in  Tyrolean  melodies. 
Examples  of  these  will  be  found  below  in  a  dance 
song  from  von  Spaun's  collection.  Moscheles 
(Tyrolese  Melodies,  1827)  tried  to  note  down 
some  of  the  Jodels  sung  by  the  Rainer  family, 
but  the  result  was  neither  accurate  nor  suc- 
cessful. 
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THOMASSCHULE.  Since  the  notice  under 
Leipsio,  vol.  ii.  p.  114&,  was  compiled,  the  fol- 
k)wing  changes  are  to  be  mentioned.  In  1877 
the  school  was  removed  from  its  old  building 
in  the  Thomaskirchhof  to  a  new  one  near  the 
Plagwitzerstrasse  in  the  western  suburb  of  Leip- 
sic.  In  1879  Wilhelm  Bust  succeeded  to  tlic 
post  of  Cantor,  which  he  still  holds.  A  minute 
account  of  the  history  of  the  school  and  of  its 
condition  in  the  time  of  Kuhnau  and  Bach  will 
be  found  in  Spitta^s  *Bach,'  vol.  ii.,  especially 
pp.  1 1-35  and  483-494 :  compare  the  documents 
printed  in  Anhang  B,  I-IX  and  XI.       [R.L.P.] 

TUDWAY.  [See  ante,  p.  186  a.]  'A  collec- 
tion^ of  the  most  celebrated  Services  and  An- 
thems used  in  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Restauration  of  K.  CiiarlesII., 
composed  by  the  best  masters  and  collected  by 
Thomas  Tudway,  D.M.,  Musick  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.'  In  6  volumes  4to 
(i  715-1 720).  Copied  for  Lord  Hariey.  (British 
Museum,  Harleian  MSS.  7337-7342.) 

VOL.  I. 
Tallb.   Whole  Senrtoe,  O  minor 
with  B  Q  (Benedlctua). 
AnUMm.  I  call  and  cry.   fca 


Do.  Wip«  away  my  alna.  k  S. 

Do.  With  all  oar  hearta.   4  fi. 

Do.  O  Lord  five  Thy  Holy.  4  4. 

Bird.    Whole  Serrloa.   D  minor 

with  B  Q  (Senedletua). 

AnUiem.  Sine  Joyfully.   JkS. 

Do.  0  Lord  turn  Thy  wrath. 

Do.  Bow  thine  ear.   4fi. 


▲nthem.  O  Lord  make.   4  6. 
Do.  tlave  me.  O  God.   4  B. 
Do.  Preveot  ua.  O  Lord.    4  4. 
Tallia.   Anthem.  Diaoomflt  them. 

4  5. 

Tya.   Zven.  SerTn  O  minor,  1545. 
BuU.     Antheia.    8    treblea.    Al- 
mighty uod.  ICiO.    (Organ 
pt.; 

Vorley.   Sren.  Serv.,  D  min.  4  S. 
Barcruft.     Morning    Serrloe,    0 
minor.  1588  (Benedict  us). 


Stonard.    XTwiIng  Serrloe  In  C. 

4^  i.%5«. 

Amner.   Whole  Serrloe.  D  min. 
4  4  (Benedictus). 
Anthem.   Christ  rising  again. 
4  4. 

Handy.    Do.  O  Lord  I  bow.   4  5. 

O.  Gibbons.   Benrlce.  1633  (Bene- 
dictus). 
Anthem.  O  Lord.  Increase.   4  4. 
Do.  Why  art  thou  so  heary. 

4  4. 
Do.  Behold  Thou  hast  made. 
41. 

H.  Kolle.  Et.  Serr.  Dm.  with  Bt]. 

I'ortman.  Whole  Service,  U  (Be- 
nedictus). 

H.  Ifolle.    BTenlng  Serrloe,  F. 

Patrick.  Whole  Serrloe,  O  minor 
(Benedictus). 

Farrant.  Whole  Serrloe.  called 
'  Farrant's  High.'  A  minor 
(Benedictus). 


Vorley.   Funeral  Anthem,  I 
the  resurrectiun. 
Do.  Man  that  Is  bom. 
Do.  I  heard  a  roice. 
Giles.  Anthem.  OglTe  thanks.  4>\ 
Tomkins.    Do.   Almighty    God. 

46. 
Hooper.  Do.  Behold  this  Is  Christ. 

46. 
Batten.  Do.  Hear  my  prayer.  4  4, 
Looaemore.    Put  me  not  to  rB> 

buke.   44. 
Lawes  [W.).   Anthem,  The  Lord 
is  my  light.  4  4. 
Canon,    Non    nobis.    Motley, 
(Byrd). 
Do.  I  am  so  weary.  43  (Ford). 
Do.  O  that  men  would.    4  a. 
Do.  Haste  thee,  O  Lord.   4  S. 

(Bamsey.) 
Do.  Music  Dlrine.   4S. 
Do.  She  weepeth  sora.   4  4i 
Do.  Miserere.  4  S. 


VOL.  n. 


D.   4  4. 


48. 


>  N.B.  Fbran  alphabetical  list  of  them,  under  compoaera,  aee  Oil- 
phant'a  Catalogue  of  MS.  Music  in  the  B.  M.  p.  31.  etc 


Child.   Whole  Senrice, 
(Jubilate.) 
Anthem.  Sing  we  merrily. 
Do.  O  Lord  God.    46. 
Do.  O  praise  the  Lord.   4  6. 
Whole   Senrice,  F.     (JubUato 

and  Cantate.) 
Erening  Serrloe.  A. 
Do.  C  minor  (giren  in  D). 
Humphrey.   Ereu.  Senr..  E  min 
Verse. 
Antliem.  Thou  art  my  king.  44. 
Do.  Haste  Thee.  O  Uod.    44. 
Do.  O  Lord  my  God.   4  4. 
Like  as  the  hart.  43. 
By  the  watein.   4  3. 
Ogive  thanks.    44. 
Have  mercy.   4  3. 
Farrant.    Kyrie  and  Credo  from 

High  Senrice. 
Child.    Whole  Service.  E  minor. 
Verse  (Jubilate). 
Anthem.  Praise  the  Lord.    4  4. 
Do.  O  Lord  giant  the  King 
40. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Evening  Eetvice  In  O.  44. 
Humphrey.  Anthem,  O  praise  tha 
Lord.    4  3. 
Funeral  Anthem,  Lord  teach  ua. 
43. 
Do.  ObeJoyfyU.  4  3.   Orch. 
Do.  The  King  shall  reJotce. 

4  4.   Orch. 
Do.  Hear.  O  heavens.   4  S. 
Rogers.  Whole  Serv..  In  D  (Jub.). 
Looaemore.   Whole  Serrloe,  in  D 

minor.   44.6.6. 
Wise.   Whole8enr..Dmin.(Jub.). 
Anthem.  Awake,  put  on.    4  3. 
Do.  The  waya  of  Zion.  4  2. 
Uolder.    ll>venlng  Service,  C. 

Anthem.  Thou  O  God. 
Creyghton.  Whole  Serr.,  C  (JubJ. 

Anthem.  I  will  arise. 
.\.ldrlch.    Anthem  (from  LatinX 
We  have  heard.    4  4^ 
Do.  (do.)  Why  art  thou  so.  44. 
'    Do.  (do.)  My  heart  is  fixed.  4  4. 
Do.  (do.)  The  eye  of  the  Lord. 
44. 


TUDWAY. 


TUDWAY. 
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▲nthem  (do.)  O  God  the  King. 

k*. 
Do.  (do.)  Hold  not  Thy  tongue. 

44. 
Do.  (do.)  GfTo  ear  OLord.  44. 
Do.  (do.)  Behold  now  pimlae. 

4& 
Do.  (do.)  BMe  not  Thoo.  4  B. 
Do.  (do.)  I  looked  for  the  Lord. 

40. 
Do.  (do.)  O  Lord  rabake  me 

not.   4&    (?]L  White.) 
Do.  (do.)  O  how  amiable.  4  2. 
Do.  (do.)  HaiU  Thee  O  Lord. 

42. 
Do.  (do.)  For  Blon'i  nke.   4  S 

andS. 
Do.  (da)  O  pray  for  the  peace. 
Do.  (do.)  I  am  w«U  pleaJKd. 
Baan.    Whole  Senrice.  lu  O.  44. 


Bryan.  Horning  Service. 
Feraboaco.    BTcntng  Servioe. 
Jackson.  Anthem.  The  Lord  lald. 

41. 
Blow.    Kt.  BerTM  In  B.   YerM. 
Anthem.  O  Lord  I  hare  tinned. 
44. 
Do.  I  lald  in  the  cutting  off. 

kS.    (Orch.) 
Do.  The  Lord  li  my  Shepherd. 
4  4.    Orch. 
Purcell.    Anthem.    My  beloved 
•pake,   k  4.  Orch. 
Do.  They  that  go  down.   4  2. 

Orch. 
Do.  Uy  long  shall  be  alway. 
41.   Orch. 
Tudway.  Anthem.  The  Lord  hear 
thee.   Orch. 
Do.  Quare  fremuentnt.  Orch. 


VOL.  ra. 


Beni7Tni.i  Anthem,  O  Lord  the 

Maker. 
Bevla.   Whole  Serriee,  D  mhior 

wlthBt). 
Tomklni.    Anthem.  O  pndM  the 
Lord.  412. 
Do.  Glory  be  to  God.    k  10. 
Do.  O  God  the  proad.   4  8. 
Do.  Turn  Thoa  lu.    4  8. 
Ibtth.  White.  Anthem.  O  pralie 
God.    48. 
Do.  The  Lord  bleia  oa.   45. 
Parsons.    Anth..  Deliver  me.  4  6. 
Wedkea.   Do.  O  Lord  grant  the 

kiiw.  48. 
Looaemore.    Do.  Glory  be  to  God. 

44. 
HoMea.   Do.  O  pralie  our  God. 

44. 
Lowoi    Do.  O  give  thanki.   4  4. 
Tucker.    Do.  O  give  thanks.   4  4. 

Do.  I  wUl  magnify.   4  4. 
Jewett.   Do.  I  heard  a  voleCb  4  4. 

Org. 
Crvyghton.  Whole  Service  In  Eb. 
Anthem.  PraUe  the  Lord.   4S. 
Aldrich.    Whole  Service  In  G. 
Anthem.  Out  of  the  deep. 
Do.  O  pralae the  Lord.   44. 
Do.  Sing  unto  the  Lord.    4  4. 
Whole    Service   In   G 
COMar').   4& 


Wise.    Bveolng  Service  In  E  K 
Anthem.  How  are  the  mighty. 

Do.  I  will  ting  a  new  toog.  a  4. 

Do.  O  pralte  God.   4  S. 

Do.  Behold  how  good.   43. 
Turner.   Whole  Service.  In  A. 
Anthem,  O  pralie  the  Lord. 

Do.  The  King  ihall  r^olce. 
O.  Gibbons.    Do.  Hotanna.    4(1. 
AUrlch.    Do.  O  Lord  grant  the 

King.    4  0. 
Gllea.    Do.  I  will  magnify.   4  & 
Lugg.    Do.  Behold  how  good.  46. 
Blow.   Whole  Service,  in  O. 
Anthem.  Save  me.  O  God. 

Do.  O  Lord  QiA.    4  8. 

Do.  O  (}od  my  heart.  4  4. 

Do.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice. 
4  4. 

Do.  The  kings  of  Tharsls.  4  4. 

Do.  Praise  the  Lord.   4  6. 
Aldrich.    Ev.  Serv..  in  F.  Vene. 
Purcell.    Whole  Service,  In  Bb. 

Do.  lUdolce  In  the  Lord. 

Do.  Praise  the  Lord.    4SL 

Do.  I  was  glad. 

Do.  O  (}od  Thou  art. 

Do.  Lord,  how  long.    4  8. 

Do.  OGod.  Thou  hast  cast.  46. 

Do.  Save  me,  O  God.    4  0. 
Humphrey.  Bluw.  Turner.    Anth. 
1  win  alway  give  thanks. 


VOL.  IV. 


Aaner.  Whole  Bervke.  In  D  mln. 
(Tswar'i'). 
A^th^m  o  sing  unto  the  Lord. 
Do.  Lord  1  am  noC 
Do.  Bemember  not. 

Ty«.    Do.  O  God  be  mereUtel. 

Barcroft.   Anthem.  O  Alndi^ty 
God. 

O.  Gibbons.    Do.   Lift  np  your 
heads.    46. 

Farrani.    Do.  O  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty.  44. 

WUkinsun.   Do.  I  am  the  resur- 
rection.  4  6. 

iMod.    Do.  Praise  the  Lord. 

fitaphard.  Do.  Haste  nee.  OGod. 
44. 

Fox.   Do.  TeadiBieThyway.  44. 

GIbba.  Do.  Have  mercy  upon  me. 
44. 

UOton.   Do.  Lord  for  Thy.tender. 
44. 


Mudd.   Do.  O  (3od  that  hast  pre- 
pared.   44. 
Wilkinson.    Do.  O  Lord  God.  4  4. 
Lugg.    Whole  Service.  In  D. 
Hooper.    Anthem.  Almighty  God. 

4S. 
Tye.   Do.  O  Lord  deliver  me.  4S. 
Amner.    Do.  Sing.  O  heavens.  47. 
Hutchinson.     Do.    Behold    how 

good.    4  4. 
Bam»ey.    Whole  Service.  In  F. 
Locke.   Anihem.  When  the  Son 
of  man. 
Do.  Sing  unto  the  Lord. 
(3hr.  Gibbons.  Anthem,  How  long 

wilt  thou? 
Blow.   Whole  Service.  In  A. 
Anthem.  1  beheld  and    lo  a 
great. 
Do.  O  sing  unto  God. 
Dti.  MThy  do  the  heathen? 
Do.  We  will  r^oice. 


I  Tbla  Anthem,  after  having  been  often  attributed  to  William 
Mondy.  seems  now.  from  evidence  discovered  at  Durham  Oathedral 
by  Dr.  FblUp  Armas.  th«  Organist  there,  to  be  by  John  Siephcrd. 


Anthem.  O  Lord  Thou  hast 

searched. 
Do.   Thy    righteousness,     O 

Lord. 
Da  God  Is  our  hope.  4  8. 
Do.  O  Qod  wherefore.    4  5. 
Purcell.    Whole  Service.  In  B  b. 
Anthem,  O  give  thanks. 
Da  Behold  I  bring  you. 
Do.  Be  mercii^. 
Aldrich.    Whole  Service,  in  A. 
Anthem.  I  vriU  love  Thee. 
Da  The  Lord  Is  King. 
Da  Give  the  king  thy  Judg- 
ment. 
Da  If  the  Lord  Himself. 
Do.  O  Lord  I  have  heard. 
Locke.     Anthem.  Lord  let  me 
know  mine  end. 
Da  Not  unto  ns. 


E.  Gibbons.   Anthem.  ITow  hath 

the  city  sat  desolate. 
Hall.    Whole  Service,  in  S  b. 
Anthem.  Let  God  arls«.   43. 
Do.  O  clap  your  hands.   4  & 
Do.  By  the  waters.   4  3. 
Nurris.    Mom.  Service,  iu  6  mla. 
Anthem.  Blessed  are  those. 
Do.  I  will  give  thanks. 
Wlldbore.  Anthem,  Almighty  and 

everlasting. 
Clark.   Anthem.  The  earth  is  the 
Lords.    4  4. 
Do.  I  will  love  Thee. 
Do.  Praise  the  Lord.   Full. 
Do.  Bow  down  Thine  ear.  4  3. 
Tudway.  Anthem.  The  Lord  hath 

declared. 
Purcell.   Do.  Blessed  Is  the  man. 
Do.  Thou  knowest.  Lord. 


Purcell.   Te  Deum.  In  D. 

Jubilate.  In  D. 
Tudway.   Anthem.  Is  It  true  ? 
Do.  Sing  we  merrily. 
Do.  My  God.  my  God. 
Da  Man  that  Is  bom. 
Do.  I  am  the  resurrvctlon. 
Do.  I  heard  a  voice. 
Do.  I  wlU  lift  up. 
Do.  I  ciy  0  heavens. 
Do.  I  will  sing  (Blenheim). 
Do.  Thou  O  <aod. 
Evening  Service,  in  Bb. 
Turner.    Whole  Service,  in  E. 
Anthem.  The  (Jueen  shall  re- 
joice. 
Do.  Behold  now.  praise. 
Da  Lord.  Thou  hast  been. 
Do.  The  Lord  is  righteous. 
Hawkins.    Whole  Service.  In  A. 
Anthem.    O   Lord   grant    the 
Queen. 
Do.  My  God.  my  God. 
Do.  Lord.  Thou  art  become. 
Do.  Lord  who  shall  dwell. 
Do.  Bow  down  Thine  ear. 
HolnoM.   Anthem.  Arise,  shine! 
Cooper.   Do.  I  waited  patiently. 
Wanless.  Do.  Awake  up  my  glory. 


Blchardson.    Do.  O  Lord  God  of 

my  salvation. 
Bishop.    Morning  Service,  in  D. 
Authem.  O  Lord  our  Governor 


VOL.  V. 

Wilson.    Evening  Service,  In  G. 
Hart.  Anthem,  I  will  give  thanks. 

Do.  Praise  the  Lord. 
Lamb.    Even.  Service.  In  E  mln. 
Anthem,  Unto  Thee  bavel  criecL 
Do.  O  vrorship  the  Lord. 
Goldwin.    Whole  Service  In  F. 
Anthem.  O  Lord  God  of  hosts. 
Do.  Hear  me.  o  Uod. 
Croft.    Anthem.  We  will  r^olce. 

Do.  I  will  sing. 
King.    Whole  Service.  In  F. 
Anthem.  Hear.  O  Lord. 
Do.  Hear  my  crying. 
Do.  Sing  unto  Uod. 
Holmes.  Anthem,  I  will  love  Thee. 

OLord. 
Williams.    Even.  Serv..  in  A  mln. 
Woolcot.    Morning  Service  In  G. 

Anthem.  O  Lord  Thou  hast  cast. 
Bowman.   Anthem,  Shew  yonr- 

solves  Joyful. 
Crofl.    Anthem,  Praise  the  Lord. 
O  my  soul. 
Do.  I  will  always  give  thanks. 
Church.    Whole  Service.  In  F. 
Anthem,    O   Lord    grant   the 
Queen. 
Do.  Righteous  art  Thou. 
I       Do.  Praise  the  Lord. 

Do.  Lord  Thou  art  become. 
Weldon.   Do.  Hear  my  crying. 


VOL.  VI. 


Croft.    Mom.  Serv..  In  D.    Orch. 
Tudway.    Anthem.  My  heart  re- 
Jolceth.    Orch. 
Do.  Behold  how  good. 
Do.  O  praise  the  Lord. 
Do.  Arise  shine. 
Da  Plead  Thoo. 
Do.  Give  the  Lord  the  honour. 
Boselngrave.      Anthem,    Arise. 

shine.    Orch. 
Nalson.    Morning  Service.  In  O. 
Lamb.    Anthem.  If  the  Lord  Him- 
self. 
Do.  1  will  give  thanks.    4  3. 
Goldwin.   Anthem.  Ascribe  luto 
the  Lord. 
Do.  Thy  way.  O  God. 
Hall.   Do.  Comfort  ye  my  people. 
Do.  The  souls  of  the  righteous. 
Finch.    Te  Deum  in  G  minor. 

Anthem,  Grant  vre  beseech  Thee. 
Hawkins.    Whole  Service.  In  G. 
Anthem.  Blessed  be  Thou. 
Do.  O  Lord  my  (Sod. 
Do.  Bleswd  is  he. 
Hawkins.  Jun.    Anthem.  0  praise 
the  Lord. 


Blchardson.    Even.  Service,  in  C. 
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Goldwin.    Anthem.  O  praise  God. 
42. 
Do.  I  will  sing.    44. 
Do.  O  be  Joyful. 
Broderip.    Whole  Service,  in  D. 

Anthem.  God  Is  our  hope. 
Jones.    Evening  Service,  In  F. 
Greene.   Anthem.  O  sing  unto  the 
Lord.   4  6. 
Do.  Bow  down  Thine  ear.  46. 
G.  King.    Evening  Service,  iu  Bb. 
Greene.    Anthem,  O  God,  Thou 
art  my  God.   Solo. 
Do.  0  give  thanks. 
Walkly.    Morning  Service,  in  E b. 
Church.   Whole  Serv..  In  E  mln. 
Anthem.  Turn  Thy  face  from 
my  sins. 
Do.  Blessed  are  those. 
Hawkins.  Anthem.  Merciful  Lord. 
Croft.  Anthem.  Offer  thesacrifloe. 
44. 
Do.  I  cried  unto  the  Lord. 
Heodale  (Handel).    Te  Deum  and 
I  Jubilate,  lo  IX  (Orch.)  1713. 


TJ. 


UBEBTI,  GiULio,  poet,  patriot,  and  teacher 
of  declamation,  bom  1805.  Together  with 
his  friends,  Modena  and  Mazzini,  by  the 
power  of  the  pen  he  succeeded  in  raising  the 
youth  of  Italy  to  action  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
foreign  domination,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
the  national  independence.  His  poems  are  noticed 
at  length  by  Cesare  Cantd  in  his  Histfjry  of 
Italian  Literature.  Bom  at  Milan,  he  lived  there 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  engaged  as  a  teacher 
of  declamation.  He  numbered  Malibran  and 
Grisi  amongst  his  pupils,  and  was  the  last  of 
the  masters  of  declamation  who  still  preserved 
the  old  traditions  of  cla.<«sicxd  tragic  acting.  He 
died  by  his  own  hand  in  1876,  a  patriot,  but  a 
republican  to  the  end,  [J.C.G.] 

U.  C.  (ItaL  una  corda;  Fr.  paite  pedale; 
Germ,  mit  Versdtiebwig),  An  indication  of  the 
use  of  the  left  pedal  of  the  pianoforte,  by  means 
of  which  the  action  is  shifted  a  little  to  the 
right,  and  the  hammers  made  to  strike  a  single 
string  (in  modem  instruments  generally  two 
strinffs),  instead  of  the  three  which  are  ordinarily 
struck.  The  return  to  the  use  of  three  strings  is 
indicated  by  the  letters  t.  c,  ire  corde^  tuite  le 
eorde,  or  sometimes  tutto  U  cembalo.  The  shift- 
ing pedal,  the  invention  of  which  dates  from 
about  the  end  of  the  iSth  century,  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  earlier  Cilate  pedal  (also 
called  Sourdine)  in  which  the  sound  was  dead- 
ened by  the  interposition  of  a  strip  of  leather,  or 
other  material,  between  the  hammers  and  the 
strings.  This  arrangement,  which  is  now  used 
only  in  upright  pianos,  where  from  lack  of 
space  or  from  the  oblique  direction  of  the  strings 
the  shifting  action  would  not  be  available,  gives 
a  dull,  muffled  sound,  which  in  small  instruments 
is  often  so  weak  as  to  be  practically  useless ;  the 
shifting  pedal,  on  the  contrary,  produces  a  beau- 
tiful  and  delicate  quality  of  toue,  arising  from 
the  sympathetic  vibrations  of  the  unused  strings, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  the 
ordinary  pianUsimOf  but  is  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  producing  certain  special  effects.  Bee- 
thoven uses  it  frequently,  in  the  later  Sonatas 
(from  op.  1 01),  and  in  the  Andante  of  the  G 
major  Concerto,  op.  58,  the  whole  of  which 
movement  is  to  be  played  a  una  corda,  except 
the  long  shake  in  the  middle,  in  which  Beethoven 
requires  the  gradual  addition  of  the  other  strings, 
and  afterwards  the  gradual  return  from  three 
strings  (to  one.  His  directions  are  *  due,  e  poi 
ire  cordCf*  and  afterwards  *  due,  poi  una  corda,* 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  them  out  strictly 
on  the  modem  pianoforte,  as  the  shifting  action 
now  only  reduces  to  two  strings  instead  of  one. 

In  music  for  string  instruments,  the  direction 
a  una  corda  is  occasionally  given,  to  denote  that 
the  passage  is  to  be  played  upon  a  single  string, 
instead  of  passing  from  one  string  to  the  next, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  break  in  the  quality  of  tone 
produced.     [See  also  Pedals,  Sordini,  Ver- 

BOHIKBUKG.]  [F.T.] 


UGALDE,  DELPHizns,  nde  Beauc^,  was  bom 
on  Dec.  3,  1829,  at  Paris  or  at  Lame.  She 
received  instraction  in  singing  from  Madame 
Moreau-Sainti,  and  in  1848  made  her  dibut  as 
Angela  in  '  Le  Domino  Noir '  at  the  Op^ra  Com- 
ique  where  she  became  a  great  favourite.  Her 
repertoire  included  Henriette  in  Auber*s  'L'Am- 
bassadrice,*  and  characters  in  many  new  operas  by 
A.  Thomas,  Hal^vy,  Mass^,  etc.  On  June  12, 
1 85 1,  she  made  her  dSbut  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  London,  as  Nefte  on  the  production, 
in  England,  of  Auber's  '  L'Enfant  Prodigue,'  and 
during  the  season  also  played  Gorilla  in  Gnecco's 
'La  Prova,'  but  though  favourably  received, 
did  not  appear  to  her  usual  advantage.  Accord- 
ing to  the  'Musical  World,'  June  14,  1851,  she 
could '  execute  passages  with  a  facility  rarely  ever 
heard  equalled  or  surpassed — she  sings  Uke  a 
musician  and  a  thorough  artist,  and  in  her 
acting  betokens  singular  esprit  and  fine  comic 
powers.'  Chorley  considered  that '  with  all  her 
vocal  cleverness  and  audacity,  and  a  dash  of  true 
dramatic  instinct  here  and  there,  she  was  always 
an  unattractive  singer.  A  want  of  refinement 
as  distinct  from  accuracy  or  finish  ran  through 
all  her  performances ;  she  was  too  conscious,  too 
emphatic  and  too  audacious;  she  came  with 
great  ambitions  to  make  h«r  first  appearanoe  as 
Semiramide  with  not  one  solitary  requisite,  save 
command  over  any  given  number  of  notes  in  a 
roulade.'  In  1853  she  retired  for  a  time  from 
the  Ou^ra  Comique,  through  loss  of  voice,  and 
played  at  the  Vari^t^,  but  returned  Jan.  26, 
1857,  as  Eros  on  the  production  of  Psyche 
(Thomas).  In  1859-60  she  sang  at  the  Lyrique 
as  Suzanne  (*  Le  Nozze'),  and  in  '  La  Fee  Caira- 
bosse'  (Massd)  and  'Gil  Bias'  (Semet)  on  their 
production.  She  afterwards  tsang  in  opera  bouffe, 
and,  with  her  second  husband  Varoollier,  for  a 
^ort  time  undertook  the  management  of  the 
Bouffes  Parisiens.'  She  is  now  living  in  retire- 
ment. She  also  devoted  herself  to  teaching, 
among  her  pupils  being  Madame  Marie  Sass; 
also  her  daughter, 

Mabouebitb,  who  made  a  successful  ddhut  in 
1880  at  the  Opdra  Comique,  in  'La  Fille  du 
Raiment,'  and  played  Nicklausse  on  the  pro- 
duction of 'Contes  d'Hoffman'  (Offenbach),  and 
was  recently  singing  at  the  Nouveautds.    [A.C.] 

XJLIBISCHE  W.  The  German  mode  of  spelling 
the  name  which  the  author  himself  spells  OuLi- 
BIOHEP.    [Vol.  ii.  p.  616.]  [G.] 

ULRICH,  Hugo,  a  composer  of  great  ability, 
whose  life  was  wasted  owing  to  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  probably  also  to  want  of  strength  of 
character.  He  was  bom  Nov.  26,  1827,  ^^ 
Oppeln  in  Silesia,  where  his  father  was  school- 
nuibter.  By  twelve  he  had  lost  both  his 
parents,  and  was  thrown  helpless  on  the  world. 
He  then  got  into  the  Gymnasium  or  Convict  at 
Breslau;  in  1846  went  to  Glogau,  and  lastly  to 
Berlin.  From  Mosewius,  the  excellent  director 
of  the  University  of  Breslau,  he  had  an  introduc- 
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tion  to  A.  B.  Marx;  but  poor  Ulrich  had  no 
money  to  pay  the  fees.  With  Meyerbeer's  help, 
however,  he  became  a  pupil  of  iSehn's  for  two 
years,  and  then  produced  his  op.  i,  a  PF.  trio, 
followed  by  two  symphonies,  all  of  which  excited 
much  attention.  The  B  minor  Symphony  (185  a) 
went  the  round  of  Gennany,  and  the  Sinfonie 
Triomphale  obtained  the  prize  of  1500  francs  .from 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels  in  1853,  and  was 
very  much  performed  and  applauded.  In  1855 
he  went  off  to  Italy  and  lived  for  long  in  the 
various  great  towns,  but  was  driven  back  by 
want  of  means  to  Berlin.  He  brought  with  him 
an  opera,  *  Bertrand  de  Bom '  (still  in  MS.)-  He 
taught  for  a  short  time  in  the  CoDservatoire, 
but  teaching  was  distasteful  to  him;  he  had 
not  the  strength  to  struggle  against  fate,  and 
after  attempting  a  third  symphony  (in  G),  he 
appears  to  have  broken  down,  or  at  least  to  have 
relinquished  his  old  high  standard,  and  to  have 
betaken  himself  to  pot-boilers  of  various  kinds. 
Amongst  these  his  arrangements  of  symphonies 
&nd  other  orchestral  works  are  prominent,  and  of 
first-rate  merit.  His  wretched  life  brought  on  a 
most  painful  nervous  illness,  which  carried  him 
off  on  March  23,  187a,  and  thus  ended  a  life 
which  in  happier  circumstances  might  have  pro- 
duced great  results.  He  left  a  quartet,  two  over- 
tures, a  cello  sonata,  and  various  PF.  works.  [G.] 

UMLAUF,  loNAZ,  popular  dramatic  com- 
poser in  his  day,  bom  1 756,  in  Vienna,  where  he 
died  June  8,  1796.  In  177a  he  entered  the 
orchestra  of  the  Court  Theatre  as  violin-player, 
in  1778  became  Capellmeistcr  of  the  German 
Singspiel,  in  1789  deputy  Capellmeistcr  (with 
iialieri  as  chief)  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  later 
was  associated  with  Weigl  in  a  similar  manner 
at  the  Opera.  His  first  opera,  *  I  Bovinati,*  was 
composed  to  Italian  words  by  Boccherini  (Court 
Theatre,  1772).  When  the  Emperor  Joseph 
instituted  the  national  Singspiel  (for  which 
Mozart  composed  the  *  Entfii^ung ')  he  pitched 
upon  (Jmlauf  to  start  it,  and  his  'Bergknap- 
pen*  was  the  first  German  Singspiel  produced 
at  the  Baigtheater  (Feb.  17,  1778).  This 
was  succeeded  by  *Die  Apotheke*;  *Die  puce- 
farbenen  Schuhe,*  or  'Die  schone  Schusterin* 
(long  a  fitvourite  with  the  charming  singer 
Mme.  Weiss  in  the  principal  part)  (1779) ;  '  Das 
Irrlicht,*  comic  opera  in  3  acts,  with  Mme. 
Lange;  and  'Der  Oberamtmann  und  die  Sol- 
daten  *  (after  Calderon),  a  5-act  play  with  airs 
and  serenade  (1782);  'Die  glUcklichen  Jager,* 
and '  Der  Ring  der  Liebe,*  bothSingspiele  (1786). 
These  operas  are  all  distinguished  by  a  pleasing 
style,  a  fine  flow  of  melody,  and  plenty  of  strik- 
ing tunes.  Umlauf  never  left  Vienna  but  once, 
and  that  was  in  1 790,  when  he  went  with  Salieri 
and  a  part  of  the  Court  band  to  the  Coronation 
of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort.^  A 
set  of  variations  on  the  favourite  air  from  '  Das 
Irrlicht,*  'Za  Steffan  sprach  in  Traume,'  com- 
posed for  the  celebrated  bass-singer  Fischer,  was 
long  attributed  to  Mozart,  but  tiiey  were  really 
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1  Kozart  wu  there  too.  but  in  a  prlTata  capteit  j.  &nd  at  Us  own 
espcoM ;  bs  fare  %  concert,  at  which  be  plftyod  hlniaelt; 


written  by  Eberl  (see  Kochel*s  'Mozart  Cata- 
logue,* Appendix  V.  No.  288).  Pianoforte  scores 
appeared  of  'Die  schone  Schusterin'  and  *Daa 
Irrlicht,'  while  several  of  the  airs  from  the  other 
Singspiele  were  published  singly  or  in  arrange- 
ments.   Umlauf  s  son 

Michael,  bom  1 781  in  Vienna,  died  June  20, 
1842,  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  was  violinist  at  the 
opera,  in  1804  began  to  compose  ballets,  was 
Capellmeistcr  of  the  two  Court  Theatres  from 
1810  to  1825,  and  engaged  again  in  1840.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  clever  musician,  published 
PF.  sonatas,  etc.,  and  composed  a  Singspiel, '  Der 
Grenadier'  (Kamthnerthor  Theatre,  1812).  His 
chief  interest  however  is  the  important  par :  he 
took  in  the  performance  of  Beethoven's  works. 
On  these  occasions  they  both  acted  as  conductors, 
Umlauf  standing  by  the  side  of,  or  behind,  Bee- 
thoven; but  it  was  his  beat  only  which  the 
orchestra  followed,  as  Beethoven,  either  carried 
away  by  his  impetuosity  went  too  fast,  as  at  the 
performance  of  Fidelio  in  1814,  or,  owing  to  his 
deafiiess,  lost  the  time  altogether,  as  at  concerts 
in  1814,  1819,  and  1824.  At  the  first  two  per- 
formances of  the  9th  Symphony  in  May  1824, 
Beethoven  merely  gave  the  tempo  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  movement,  an  arrangement 
which  the  programme  announced  in  the  following 
diplomatic  terms,  '  Herr  Schuppanzigh  will  lead 
the  orchestra,  and  Herr  Capellmeistcr  Umlauf 
conducts  the  whole  performance.  Herr  L.  v. 
Beethoven  will  take  part  in  conducting  the  whole 
perfonnance.'  [C.F.P.] 

UN  ANNO  ED  UN  GIORNO  f%.e.  'A  year 
and  a  day*).  An  opera  buffa  in  one  act,  by 
'  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  Produced  at  the  Teatro 
Fondo,  Naples,  in  1836,  for  the  debut  of  F.  La- 
blache  and  Mile.  Bordogni.  It  was  repeated  at 
Stuttgart  in  1837.  [G.] 

UND  A  MABIS  (The  sea- wave),  a  name  for 
the  undulating  organ  stop  more  generally  known 
as  VOIX  C^LKSTK.  [G.] 

UNDINE.  A  cantata  for  solos,  chorus,  and 
orchestra;  words  by  John  Oxenford,  music  by 
Sir  Julius  Benedict,  composed  for  and  produced 
at  the  Norwich  Festival,  Sept  i860.  [G.] 

UNEQUAL.  •  Equal  voices '  is  the  term  to 
denote  that  the  voices  in  a  composition  are  of  one 
class — ^female  voices,  as  sopranos  and  contraltos ; 
or  male  voices,  as  altos,  tenors,  and  basses.  When 
the  two  classes  are  combined,  as  in  an  ordinary 
chorus,  the  term  '  Unequal  Voices  *  is  used.  [G.] 

UNGER,  Caboline,  a  great  singer  of  the 
last  generation,  was  bom  Oct.  28,  1805,  at 
Stuhlweissenburg,  near  Pesth,  where  her  father 
was  master  of  the  household  (  Wirthachaftsrath) 
to  Baron  Hakelberg.  Unger  was  one  of  Schu- 
bert's friends,  and  recommended  him  to  Count 
Johann  Esterhazy  in  1 818,  so  that  his  daughter 
must  have  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  mu- 
sic. She  was  trained  by  no  meaner  singers  than 
Aloysia  Lange,  Mozart's  sister-in-law,  and  Vogl, 
Schubert's  friend  and  best  interpreter,'  and  is 

1  s  Her  own  itatement.  In  Xobl's  *  Eecthoren.*  IIL  «ES. 
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said  to  have  made  her  dStU  at  Viexma,  Feb.  24, 
iSai,  in  '  GoBi  fan  tutte.'  Early  in  1824  Sontag 
and  she  came  into  contact  with  Beethoven  in 
studying  the  soprano  and  contralto  parts  of  his 
Mass  in  D  and  Choral  Symphony.  No  efforts  or 
representations  could  induce  the  master  to  alter 
the  extreme  range  of  their  parts.  *  I  rememlier 
once  saying  to  Um/  writes  Unger, '  that  he  did 
not  know  how  to  write  for  ToiceSy  since  my  part 
in  the  Symphony  had  one  note  too  high  for  my 
voice.*  His  answer  was, '  Learn  away,  and  the 
note  will  soon  come.'  On  the  day  of  performance, 
May  7,  the  note  did  come;  the  excitement  of 
the  audience  was  enonnous,  and  it  was  then,  at 
the  close  of  the  Symphony,  that  the  happy  idea 
occurred  to  Unger  of  turning  the  deaf  Beethoven 
round  to  the  room,  in  order  that  he  might  see 
the  appLause  which  he  could  not  hear,  and  of 
which  he  was  therefore  unaware.  After  this  she 
took  an  engagement  from  Barbaja  in  Italy,  and 
sung  there  for  many  years,  during  which  Doni- 
zetti wrote  for  her  'Parisina,'  'Belisario/  and 
'Maria  di  Budenz*;  Bellini,  *La  Straniera'; 
Mercadante,  'Le  due  illustre  Bivali';  Pacini, 
*Niobe,*  etc.,  etc.  In  October  183.^  she  sang  in 
Paris  at  the  Th^Atre  Italien  for  one  season  only. 
It  was  perhaps  on  this  oocanon  that  Rossini  is 
said  to  have  spoken  of  her  as  possessing  *the 
ardour  of  the  South,  the  enei;gy  of  the  Northj 
brazen  lungs,  a  silver  voice,  and  a  golden  talent.' 
She  then  returned  to  Italy,  but  in  1840  married 
M.  Sabatier,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  and  re- 
tired from  the  stage.  In  1869  she  was  in 
London,  and  at  one  of  the  Saturday  Concerts 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  confirmed  to  the  writer  of 
this  article  the  anecdote  above  related  of  her 
turning  Beethoven  round.  Her  dramatic  ability 
nnd  intelligence,  says  F^tis,  were  great ;  she  was 
large,  good-looldng,  and  attractive;  the  lower 
and  middle  parts  of  her  voice  were  broad  and 
fine,  but  in  her  upper  notes  there  was  much 
harshness,  especially  when  they  were  at  all 
tbroed.  She  died  at  her  villa  of  '  La  Concezione,' 
near  Florence,  March  33,  1877.  Mad.  Began 
Sohimon  was  one  of  her  principal  pupils.       [6.] 

UNISON.  Simultaneous  occurrence  of  two 
sounds  of  the  same  pitch.  Passages  in  octaves 
are  sometimes  marked  Unis.,  but  this  is  not 
strictly  correct.  [C.H.H.P.] 

UNITED  STATES.  The  means  and  oppor- 
tunities presented  in  the  United  States  for  musical 
study  and  improvement  have  been,  within  the 
past  two  decades,  largely  amplified  and  greatly 
strengthened.  It  is  now  possible  for  students 
to  find  institutions  where  nothing  necessary  for 
a  thorough  musical  education  is  omitted  from 
the  curriculum.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  indicate  the  extent  and  importance  of  these 
means,  without,  however,  attempting  to  name 
all  of  the  establishments  in  the  Union  where  the 
instruction  is  in  .the  hands  of  competent  pro- 
fessors, or  which  have  been  recognised  as  worthy 
of  patronage. 

I.  At  Hjuvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chu&ettSy  music  is  an  'elective'  study.    The  in- 


struction, which  is  purely  theoretical,  embraces 
a  course  of  three  years.  The  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  conferred  on 
worthy  graduates.  John  K.  Paine  [voL  ii.  p.  632] 
has  been  in  charge  of  this  department  since  i86a 
— at  first  instructor,  raised  to  a  full  professorship 
in  1876.  The  Boston  University,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, includes  a  College  of  Music,  estab- 
lished 1873,  with  a  faculty  of  thirteen  professors 
and  instructors,  Eben  ToURjiB,  dean  [seep.  154]. 
Instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and 
is  carried  to  the  point  that  admits  of  the  be- 
stowal of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  after 
a  tliree  yearn'  course.  Both  sexes  are  admitted 
to  the  College.  At  Boston  are  several  private 
schools,  lib^ally  patronised,  with  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  largest,  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  established  in 
1807,  is  under  the  direction  of  Eben  Tonrj^ 
This  school  has  a  staff  of  instructors  in  every 
branch,  numbering  90,  and  had  in  the  year 
1883-4,  1971  pupils,  with  a  valuable  library 
and  other  resources  in  full.  The  estiblishment 
also  includes  dormitories  and  dining-rooms  for 
400  girl  pupils.  Over  33,000  pupils  have  been 
registered  here  since  the  opening  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  also 
established  in  1867,  is  under  the  care  of  Julius 
Eichberg.  It  has  for  several  years  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  violin 
school.  At  each  establishment  the  class  system 
is  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  instruction,  beginning 
at  the  rudiments,  is  carried  to  a  high  point  in 
both  theory  and  practice. 

In  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston 
instruction  in  muuc  forms  a  part  of  each  day's 
exercises.  The  schools  are  divided  into  three 
grades.  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High.  In  the 
lowest  grade  the  pupils,  five  to  eight  years  *of 
age,  are  taught  the  major  scales  as  far  as  four 
sharps  and  four  flats,  to  fill  measures  in  rhythm, 
and  the  signs  and  characters  in  common  use; 
the  vocal  exercises  consist  of  songs  in  unison, 
taught  by  rote.  This  work  is  reviewed  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  next  grade,  which  include 
children  firom  eight  to  eleven  years,  and  in- 
struction is  continued  by  written  exercises  in 
transposition  and  vocal  exercises  in  three-  and 
four-part  harmony.  In  the  higher  classes  of  Uie 
grammar  schools---pupils  of  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen years — the  triads  and  their  inversions  are 
learned ;  the  written  exercises  include  transposi- 
tions of  themes ;  and  the  vocal  exercises  consist 
of  songs  and  chorales  in  four-part  harmony^  all  of 
greater  difficulty  than  those  set  before  the  lower 
classes.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  sexes  are 
separated.  When,  as  has  sometimes  happened, 
there  have  been  found  boys  with  tenor  and  bass 
voices,  a  wider  range  in  the  selection  of  exercises 
for  practice  and  songs  has  been  possible.  Diplo- 
mas are  awarded,  on  graduation,  to  all  who  reach 
a  given  standard  at  a  written  examination.  Still 
greater  advance  is  made  in  the  High  Schools,  the 
graduates  being  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  years 
old.  The  exercises  are  increased  in  difficulty, 
and  the  lessons  include  some  of  the  principles  of 
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bannoDy.  All  of  the  instruction  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  is  given  by  the  reguliur 
teachers,  who  visit  the  schools  in  rotadofij 
under  the  supervision  of  the  special  instructor 
in  music.  The  lessons  are  mostly  oral,  with  the 
aid  of  blackboard  and  charts.  Four  grades  of 
text-books,  especially  prepared  for  the  schools, 
are  used,  named  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
readers,  respectively ;  the  first  being  used  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  so  on.  There  is  also  an 
advanced  reader — ^a  collection  of  three-part  songs 
— used  in  the  girls'  high  schooL  The  system  is 
the  outgrowth  .of  seventeen  years'  study  and 
experience.  The  department  is  (1880)  in  the 
charge  of  a  musical  director,  Julius  Eichberg, 
who  has  also  the  special  care  of  the  high  schools; 
and  three  special  instructors,  Joseph  B.  Shad- 
and,  Henry  £.  Holt  and  J.  Munroe  Mason,  who 
divide  the  care  of  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools.  Dii'ector  and  Instructors  are  under  the 
control  of  a  conmiittee  on  music,  consisting  of 
five  members  of  the  school  committee,  appointed 
annually.  The  entire  school  committee  serve 
without  pay.  There  is  an  annual  election  to 
fill  vacancies  occurring  by  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years'  term  of  a  third  of  the  number. 
Since  1879  women  have  been  allowed  to  vote 
at  this  election,  and  women  have  served  on  the 
school  conmiittee  since  1875.  Both  of  these 
privileges  have  been  secured  to  women  through- 
out the  state,  by  general  statutes.  From  the 
official  returns  for  1884,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Boston 
was  171 ;  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  nearly 
1400;  of  pupils  58,788;  and  that  the  annual 
cost  of  musical  instruction  was  about  ii/>oo 
dollars  for  the  special  instructors  employed. 
The  system  herein  set  forth  has  been  adopted, 
with  modifications  according  to  governing  cir- 
comstances,  in  many  of  the  cities  and  large 
towns  throughout  the  Union. 

IL  The  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, was  founded  in  1857,  by  George  Peabody. 
In  pursuance  of  the  design  of  the  founder '  to  fur- 
nish that  sort  of  instruction,  under  able  teachers, 
in  the  theory  and  higher  branches  of  music,  for 
which  there  has  heretofore  been  no  provision, 
and  which  students  have  been  obliged  to  seek 
abroad,'  a  Conservatory  of  Music  was  organised, 
in  1868,  substantially  on  the  plan  of  the  Euro- 
pean conservatories.  Mr.  Lucian  H.  Southard, 
an  American  musician,  was  its  first  principal. 
In  1871,  Mr.  Asger  Hamerik,  a  young  Danish 
composer,  was  invited  to  become  its  head,  a  posi- 
tion still  retained  by  him  (1884).  The  Conserva- 
tory has  had  an  average  of  120  students,  both 
sexes  being  represented.  The  requisites  for  ad- 
mission are  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
musical  theory,  to  which  must  be  allied,  in  the 
case  of  singers  a  voice,  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  the  ability  to  play  certain  studies  of 
Plaidy  and  Czemy  and  the  easier  sonatas  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  in  the  case  of  piano-stu- 
dents. The  course  of  instruction  is  adapted  to 
a  high  degree  of  musical  culture,  both  theoretical 
and  practicaL  Diplomas  are  granted  to  students 
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who.  After  a  three  years'  course,  pass  a  satisfiic- 
tory  examination  before  the  government  of  the 
Conservatory.  The  staff  of  instructors  numbers 
six,  including  the  director.  The  Ubrary  of  the 
Institute  contains  65,000  volumes,  about  1000 
of  which  are  scores  belonging  to  the  musical 
department.  About  50  lectures,  on  literar}*, 
scientific  and  art  topics,  by  the  best  lecturers 
whose  services  can  be  procured,  are  given  yearly. 
The  Institute  is  situated  in  a  fine  marble  build- 
ing, occupying  an  entire  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.  The  Peabody  Concerts  are  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  institute. 

UI.  The  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
•was  incorporated  in  1878.  The  business  affairs 
of  the  college  are  adnunistered  by  a  directory, 
composed  as  follows  in  1880: — George  Ward 
Nichols,  president ;  P.  B.  Neff,  treasurer  ; 
J.  Burnet,  jun.,  secretary ;  J.  Shillito  and  R.  E. 
Springer.  It  is  to  Mr.  Springer's  munificent 
generosity  that  the  city  is  largely  indebted  for 
the  great  Music  HaU  in  which  the  college  in 
held.  Thirty-four  professors  of  music  and  modem 
languages  made  up  the  faculty,  and  at  their 
head  was  Theodore  TaoMAS.  The  terms  for  in- 
struction an  very  low,  and  students  enjoy  many 
advantages.  Class  instruction  is  pursued  iu 
theozy,  vocalisation,  chorus-singing,  and  en- 
semble-playing, but  not^  as  a  rule,  in  the  orches- 
tral branches.  There  is  a  college  choir  of 
200  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  65  musicians. 
During  its  first  season  the  college  gave,  under 
Mr.  Thomas's  direction,  twelve  Symphony  con- 
certs and  twelve  Chamber  concerts,  the  pro- 
grammes being  invariably  of  the  highest  oider. 
The  Music  Hsil  contains  one  of  the  laj^gest  oigans 
in  the  world  (96  registers,  6,237  pipes ;  built  by 
Hook  &  Hastings,  Boston),  and  on  this  there 
were  given  two  recitals  in  each  week.  The 
college  doors  were  first  opened  for  pupils  Oct.  14, 
1878.  The  enterprise  has  met  with  a  success 
far  beyond  the  anticipations  of  its  projectors. 
During  the  first  season  (1878-79)  over  500  pupils 
were  enrolled,  both  sexes  and  nearly  every  por- 
tion of  North  America  being  represented.  Mr. 
Thomas  resigned  his  position  in  1880. 

IV.  At  Farmington,  Connecticut,  is  found  Miss 
Sarah  Porter  s  school  for  girls,  established  about 
thirty  years  ago,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  been  noted  for  the  good  training  of  its 
musical  studente.  These,  numbering  50  to  70, 
have  been  in  the  charge  of  Karl  Klauser, 
Who  has  edited  over  a  thousand  classical  piano 
compositions  in  a  manner  which  has  won  for 
him  a  high  reputation  among  teachers  for  the 
critical  care  displayed  by  him.  Pupils  here 
are  permitted  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing 
the  best  musicians  in  classical  chamber-concerts. 

V.  Yassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
for  girls,  was  established  in  1865.  There  are 
generally  from  125  to  1 50  pupils  enrolled.  The 
musical  department  has  been,  since  1867,  under 
the  charge  of  Frederic  Louis  Bitter.  £^ht  to 
ten  concerto  of  clasnic  music  are  given  yearly. 
Wells  College,  Aurora,  New  York,  for  girls,  was 
incorporated  in   1868.     During  the    academic 
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year  1878-79,  the  dasseii  in  musio  included  45 
pupilot  under  the  charge  of  Max  Piutti.  The 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York,  for 
both  sexes,  was  established  in  1871 ;  the  musical 
department  was  formed  in  1877.  William 
3cnultze  is  in  chaige  of  this  department.  The 
pupils  numbered  137  in  1879,  about  five-sixths 
of  whom  were  girls.  The  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  is  conferred  on  deserving  graduates. 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  has  a  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  The  College  was  established  in 
1834,  the  Conservatory  was  opened  in  1865. 
Fenelon  B.  Bice  is  its  muidcal  director.  The 
Conservatory  is  modelled,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
on  that  at  Leipzig.  The  average  number  of 
Htudents  at  the  College  during  the  decade  1871- 
80,  has  been  120,  some  two-thirds  of  whom  have 
entered  the  Conservatory,  about  30  per.  cent  of 
the  latter  being  boys. 

YI.  As  already  intimated,  it  is  not  possible  to 
name  all  of  the  reputable  institutions,  public  or 
private,  in  the  United  States,  where  music  is  taught 
by  trained  and  competent  instructors.  Neither  has 
it  been  possible  to  do  more  than  suggest  the  ful- 
ness of  the  means  which,  in  each  instance  cited, 
are  at  the  command  of  students,  such  as  libraries, 
lectures  and  concerts.  In  addition  to  the  collec- 
tions of  treatises  and  scores  which  are  found  at 
each  of  the  institutions  named,  there  exist  seve- 
ral laigo  and  carefuUy  made  up  libraries,  which, 
being  generally  of  a  public  or  quaai-puhUo  cha- 
racter, present  another  means  of  education.  At 
Boston  there  is  the  Public  Library,  open  to  every 
inhabitant  of  the  city,  without  distinction,  in 
which  is  a  collection  of  rare  text-books  and 
scores.  The  library  of  the  Harviird  Musical 
Association  is  alao  of  great  value.  At  the  li- 
brary of  Harvard  University,  and  at  the  Astor 
Library,  New  York,  collections  of  mubical  litera- 
ture and  works  have  been  begun.  The  private 
library  of  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  of  New  York, 
noted  as  the  richest  in  the  Union  in  old  and 
rare  musical  works,  will  eventually  form  a  part 
of  the  Lenox  Library  of  that  city. 

A  feature  peculiar  to  the  United  States  should 
also  be  noted — 'Normal  Musical  Institutes,* 
held  in  the  summer,  at  some  seaside  or  mountain 
watering-place,  by  leading  professors,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  advanced  instruction  to  8tu< 
dents  who  intend  tu  fit  themselves  for  teaching. 
Once  a  year,  also  in  the  summer,  there  is  held  at 
a  place  previously  agreed  upon,  a  meeting  of 
music  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  under 
the  name  'The  National  Music  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation,' whereat  matters  of  interest  to  the  pro< 
fession  are  discussed,  and  lectures  delivereil. 
From  this  has  sprung  (1884)  nn  institution,  llie 
American  College  of  Musicians,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  examine  musicians  who  desire  tg  be- 
come teachers,  and  to  grant  graded  certificates  of 
ability.  The  hope  of  the  projectors  is  that  by 
this  means  the  standard  of  capacity  among  music 
teachers  will  be  raised  and  maintained.  [K.H.J.] 

UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES. 
Of  these  there  are  four  in  the  British  Isles  re- 
quiring notice. 


I.  Cambridge.  The  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society  (C.U.M.S.)  was  founded  as  the 
'Peterhouse  Musical  Society,'  in  Peterhouse  (now 
modernised  into  'St.  Peter  s  College ')  by  a  little 
body  of  amateurs  in  Michaelmas  Term  1843.  The 
earliest  record  which  it  possesses  is  the  programme 
of  a  concert  given  at  the  Bed  Lion  in  Petty  Cury 
on  Friday,  Dec.  8  :— 

Pabt  I. 

Symphony                    .    No.  1.    .              •  .   Haydn. 

Glee            .    *Te  breeieatoftlT  blowing '.  .   Mosart. 

SoloFluto   Portuguese  air  with  Variations.  Nioholtoa. 

Song    .       .  'In  native  worth' (Creation).  .    Haydn. 

Orertore    .              .  Maaaniello.       .       •  ,    Auber, 

Part  IL 
OTertors    .       .       .  Semiramide.     .       .       .  Boasini. 
Ballad       *  At  down  in  the  lunleu  retreats.* .      Dikea. 
Walmr  .  Eliaabethen.    .       .       .    Straun« 

Song  .       .       .        *  Fra  poco  a  me.*         .        Donixetti. 
Quadrille  .       .       .    Boyai  Irish.     •       .       .   Jullien. 

In  its  early  days  the  Society  was  mainly  de» 
voted  to  the  practice  of  instrumental  music,  the 
few  glees  and  songs  introduced  being  of  secondary 
interest.  The  Peterhouse  Society  had  been  in 
existence  for  about  eighteen  months,  and  had  held 
eleven  'Public  Performance  Meetings,*  when  the 
name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Musical  Society.  The  first  concert  given 
by  the  newly-named  Society  was  held  on  May  i, 
1 844 ;  it  Included  Haydn*s  *  Surprise '  Symphony, 
and  '  Mr.  Dykes  of  St.  Catharine's  College*  sang 
John  Parr}''8  '  Nice  young  man  *  and  (for  an  en- 
core)  the  mme  composer's  *  Berlin  wool.'  The  Mr. 
Dykes  who  thus  distinguished  himself  was  after- 
wards well  known  as  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dykes,  the 
composer  of  some  of  the  best  of  modem  hymn- 
tunes.  There  is  not  much  variation  in  the  pro- 
grammes during  the  early  years  of  the  Society's 
existence.  Two  or  three  overtures,  an  occasional 
symphony  or  PF.  trio,  with  songs  and  glees, 
itirmed  the  staple,  but  very  little  attention  was 
given  to  choral  works.  The  conductors  were 
usually  the  Presidents  of  the  Society.  In  1846 
Dr.  Walmisley's  name  frequently  appears,  an  in 
his  charming  trio  for  three  trebles,  'The  Mer- 
maids,' and  a  duet  concertante  for  piano  and  oboe. 
In  1850  the  Dublin  University  Musical  Society, 
having  passed  a  resolution  admitting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  C.U.M.S.  as  honorary  members,  the 
compliment  was  returned  in  a  similar  way,  and 
the  Cambridge  Society  subsequently  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh 
University  Musical  Societies,  by  which  the  mem- 
bers uf  the  different  bodies  received  mutual  re- 
cognition. In  Dec.  1852  professional  conductors 
began  to  be  engaged.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  (Mr.  Amps)  turned  his  attention  to  the 
practice  of  choral  works.  The  result  was  shown 
in  the  performance  of  a  short  selection  from  Men- 
delssohn's 'Elijah'  (on  March  15,  1853),  'An- 
tigone* music  (May  28,  1855),  and  *CEdipus* 
(May  26,  1857),  when  Dr.  Donaldson  read  hia 
translation  of  the  play.  On  the  election  of 
Stemdale  Bennett  to  the  professorial  chair  of 
Music,  he  undertook  whenever  time  would  allow 
to  conduct  one  concert  a  year.  In  fulfilment  of 
this  promise,  on  Nov.  17,  1S56,  he  conducted  a 
concert  nnd  played  his  own  Quintet  for  piano 
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and  wind,  the  quartet  bein^  all  professionals. 
In  the  next  few  years  the  Society  made  steady 
progress,  the  most  notable  performances  being 
Mozart's  Requiem ;  Baches  Concerto  for  3  PF.s ; 
CeethoTen*s  *  Ruins  of  Athens ; '  the  'Antigone ' 
again ;  a  selection  from  Gluck's  *Iphigenia  in  Au- 
1^* ;  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  and  Chond  Fantasia ; 
and  a  concert  in  memory  of  Spohr  (Dec.  7, 1 859). 

In  i860  the  Society  gave  its  first  chamber  con- 
cert (Feb.  31).   In  the  following  year  the  Society 
gave  a  performance  of  the  '  CEdipus '  in  the  Hall 
of  King's  College,  the  dialogue  being  read  by 
the  Public  Orator,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark.     At 
a  subsequent  performance  of  the  '  Antigone '  in 
the  Hall  of  Caius  College  (May  ao,  1861)  the 
.  verses  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Ciharles  Kiugsley. 
On  March  9, 1863,  the  name  of  Schumann  occurs 
for  the  first  time  to  the  beautiful  Andante  and 
Variations  for  two  pianofortes  (op.  46).    In  the 
fckllowing  year  the  Society  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  England  the  same  composer's  Pianoforte 
Concerto  (op.  54),  played  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Lunn. 
Other  achievements  worth  mentioning  were  the 
performance  in  1863  of  the  Finale  to  Act  I.  of 
!  *Tannhauser,*  of  Schumann's  Adagio  and  Allegro 
S  (op.  70)  for  PF.  and  horn,  his  Fest-overture  (op. 
1 23,  first  time  in  England),  and  of  the  march 
and  chorus  from  '  Tannhauser.* 

The  concerts  of  the  next  nine  years  continued 
to  keep  up  the  previous  reputation  of  the  Society, 
and  many  standard  works  were  during  this  period 
added  to  the  repertory. 

In  I S 70  Mr.  Charles  VUliers  Stanford  (then  an 
undergroduate  at  Queen's)  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  a  concert  on  Nov.  30,  when  he  played 
a  Nachtstuck  of  Schumann's,  and  a  Waltz  of 
HeUer's.  In  1873  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hopkins  as 
conductor,  and  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  admit 
ladies  to  the  chorus  as  associates.  This  was 
effected  by  amalgamatins^  the  C.U.M.S.  with  the 
.  Fitzwilliam  Musical  Society,  a  body  which  had 
*  existed  since  1858.  The  first  concert  in  which 
the  newly-formed  chorus  took  part  was  given 
00  May  27,  1873,  when  Stemdale  Bennett  con- 
ducted *  The  May  Queen,'  and  the '  Tannhauser  * 
march  and  chorus  was  repeated.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Society  performed  Schumann*s 
'Paradise  and  the  Peri*  (June  3,  1874),  and  on 
May  2,  1875,  ^i*  ^^^^  ^^  'Fuust*  (Part  III) 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  The  custom  of 
engaging  an  orchestra,  consisting  mainly  of  Lon- 
don professionals,  now  began,  and  enabled  the 
C.U.M.S.  to  perform  larger  works  than  before. 
The  number  of  concerts  had  gradually  been 
diminished,  and  the  whole  efforts  of  the  chorus 
were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  important  com- 
positions. By  this  means  the  Society  has  acquired 
a  reputation  as  a  pioneer  amongst  English  musical 
societies,  and  within  the  last  few  years  lias  pro- 
duced many  new  and  important  compositions, 
besides  reviving  works  which,  like  Handel's  'Se- 
mele*  and  'Herculej^,'  or  Purcell's  'Yorkshire 
Feast  Song,*  had  fallen  into  undeserved  oblivion. 
A  glance  at  the  summary  of  compositions  per- 
forme<1,  at  the  endof  this  article,  will  show  the  good 
work  which  it  is  doing  for  music  in  England. 
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In  1876  a  series  of  Wednesday  Popular  Con* 
certs  was  started,  and  h.as  been  continued  without 
intermission  in  every  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Temv 
to  the  present  time.  These  are  given  in  the 
small  room  of  the  Guildhall,  and  generally  consist 
of  one  or  two  instrumental  quartets  or  trios,  one 
instrumental  solo,  and  two  or  three  songs.  The 
performers  consist  of  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional instrumentalists.  More  important  cluimber 
concerts  are  also  given  in  the  Lent  and  Easter 
Terms;  and  to  these.  Professor  Joachim — an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society — has  often  given, 
his  services.  The  Society,  as  at  present  (Nov. 
1 884)  constituted,  consists  of  a  patron  (the  Duke 
of  Devonshire),  16  vice-patrons,  a  president  (the 
Rev.  A.  Austen  Leigh),  three  vice-presidents, 
secretary,  treasurer,  librarian,  committee  of  eight 
members,  ladies*  committee  of  six  associates,  con- 
ductor (Dr.  C.  V.  Stanford),  280  performing,  130 
non-performing  members  and  associates,  and  20 
honorary  members.  The  subscription  is  2  it,  a 
year,  or  io«.  a  term.  Besides  the  popular  con- 
certs once  a  week  in  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms, 
there  is  usually  a  choral  concert  every  Term,  and 
in  Lent  and  Easter  Terms  a  chamber  concert  of 
importance,  and  choral  and  instrumental  prac- 
tices once  a  week. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important 
works  produced  and  performed  by  the  C.U.M.S. 
Numerous  overtures  and  symphonies  and  much 
chamber  music,  by  Haydn,  Mozarty  Beethoven^ 
Schubert,  Brahms,  Bennett,  etc.,  have  been 
omitted  for  want  of  space.  The  works  marked 
with  an  asterisk  were  performed  by  the  Society 
for  the  first  time  in  England. 


Astorrft.   Stftbftt  Vftter. 

Bach.  C.  P.  E.    Symphonj.  No.  I. 

Bach.  J.  S.  Concerto  for  S  Piano* ; 
Concerto  for  2  Pianos :  Suite 
for  Orchcitra.  B  minor;  'My 
spirit  tras  in  hcAvlDCU' :  Vio- 
lin Concerto ;  *  Now  shall  the 
Grace ' ;  aUalt  ImGedlchtnUs. 

Beethoven.  Ruins  of  Athens : 
Mass  In  0;  Choral  FanUsIa; 
Meeresstllle  and  riackliche 
Fahrt ;  Choral  Symphonr. 

Bennett.  Exhibition  Ode:  The 
May  Queen ;  The  Woman  of 
temaila. 

Brahms.  Beqalem ;  Song  of  Des- 
tiny :  •Symphony,  No.  I ;  Lle- 
beslirder;  •Rhapsodie.  opw  SS : 
Es  1st  das  Hell :  Concerto.  Vio- 
lin, op.  77 ;  Tragic  Overture, 
op.  81. 

Cherublnl.   eMarehe  Rellgleuse. 

Garrett.  cThe  Triumph  of  Lore ; 
•The  Shunammite. 

GIuclc.  Selection  from  Iphigenla 
in  Anils. 

Goetz.  ffSonafa  for  Piano  (4 
hands) : '  N6nU ';  ^PF.  Sonata, 
4  hands. 

H&ndel.  Selection  from  The  Mes- 
siah :  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day; 
Dettingen  Te  Deum;  Selection 
from  Samson  ;  Funentl  An- 
them ;  Coronation  Do. ;  Selrc- 
tlon  from  Alexander's  Feast 
Acis  and  GaUtea ;  Semele ; 
Israel  In  Egypt;  Hercules: 
Concerto  O  minor. 

Haydn.    Mass.  No.  I. 

Joachim.  eEIeglao  Orerture ; 
Theme  and  Variations  for  Vio- 
lin and  Orchestra. 

Kiel.   •Requiem. 

Leo.   eDlzlt  Dumlnns. 

Mendelssohn.  Selectlou  fh>ro  Ell 
Jah;    Mttsle    to    Antigone 


Muslo  to  Oedlpnf;  Psalttk 
XLII.  Psalm  CXV;  'To  the 
Sons  of  Art ' :  Landa  Slon : 
Violin  Concerto ;  Walpurgia 
Night;  St.  Paul. 

Mozart.  Jupiter  Symphony :  Re- 
quiem; Mass.  No.  I;  Mass, 
No.  XIT ;  cMintieU  for  S  Vio- 
lins and  Violoncello. 

Palntrina.  Hodie  Christus;  Se- 
lection. Missa  Papae  MarcelU. 

Parry.  C.  H.  H.  Scenes  from  Pro- 
metheus Unbound ;  •Sym- 
phony In  F:  PF.  Trio  In  E  inL( 
PF.  Quartet  In  A  minor. 

Puroell.   Yorkshire  Feast  Song. 

Romberg.    Lay  of  the  Bell. 

Schumann.  Andante  and  Varla- 
t'ons.  op.  46 :  ePF.  Concerto, 
op.  M;  Adagio  and  Allegro, 
op.  70;  eFest  Ouverture.  op. 
12S:  Paradise  and  the  Perir 
•Faust  (Part  III);  Th«  PU- 
grimage  of  the  Rosa. 

Spohr.  Selection  trom  The  Last 
Judgment;  Selection  from. 
Calvary: '  God  Thou  art  great.' 

Stanford.  •Pianoforte  Concerto ; 
•Trio.  Piano  and  Strings ;  •Re- 
surrection Hymn ;  •Sonata. 
Piano  and  Violin;  •Psalm- 
zlvl  ;  •Elegiac  Symphony; 
'  Awake,  my  heart.' 

Steggall.   •Festival  Anthem. 

Stewart.   cEcho  and  the  Lovers. 

Volkmann.  eSeranade  for  Strings, 
op.  69. 

Wagner.  Finale,  Act  I  of  Tann- 
hluser;  March  and  Choru*. 
Do. :  Kaiser-Marsch ;  Prelude 
to  Die  Meisterslnger ;  Sleg- 
frled-ldyll. 

Walmisley.  •Trio,  'The  Mer- 
maids'; •Duet-Conoartaute. 
Oboe  and  Fluta. 

.  [W.B.S.} 
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II.  OxFOHD. — At  the  close  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  Oxford  concerts 
were  probably  superior  to  any  in  England  outnide 
London.  A  performance  was  given  once  a  week 
in  Term-time,  and  the  programmes  in  the  Bod- 
leian show  that  at  least  one  symphony  or  concerto 
was  played  at  each.  But  the  old  Oxford  Musical 
Society  disappeared,  and  the  societies  now  existing 
are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  There  has  been 
no  Choral  Society  on  a  large  scale  confined  to 
members  of  the  University  since  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  *  Mannergesangverein  *  some  seven 
years  ago ;  but  there  are  two  important  societies 
largely  attended  by  members  of  the  University, 
the  Oxford  Choral  Society  and  the  Oxford  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  The  former  was  founded  in 
1819,  but  in  its  present  shape  may  be  said  to  date 
from  1869,  when  the  late  Mr.  Allchin,  Muu.  B., 
St.  John's,  became  conductor,  a  post  which  he 
held  till  the  end  of  1881.  Under  his  direction 
the  Society  became  exceedingly  prosperous,  and 
the  following  works,  besides  the  usual  repertoire 
of  Choral  Societies,  were  performed : — '  Israel  in 
Egypt,'  the  'Keformation  Symphony,'  Schu- 
mann's '  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose,'  and  Wagner's 
'  Siegfried-Idy]].'  The  following  English  com- 
positions  were  performed  by  it  in  Oxford  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  brought  out: — ^Bamett's 
'Ancient  Mariner,'  Macfarren's  'St.  John  the 
Baptist'  and  'Joseph,'  Stainer's  'Daughter  of 
Jairus,'  and  Sullivan's  'Martyr  of  Antioch.' 
Mr.  Allchin  was  succeeded  as  conductor  by  Mr. 
Walter  Parratt,  Mus.  B.,  organist  of  Magdalen, 
and  on  his  departure  from  Oxford  in  1882,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Mus.  B.,  organist  of  Christ 
Church,  assumed  the  b&ton.  Amongst  the  most 
notable  works  given  under  their  direction  may 
be  mentioned  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony, 
Gounod's  'Redemption/  and  Parry's  'Prometheus 
Unbound.'  The  president  of  the  Society  is  Dr. 
Stainer,  who  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  1865.  He,  however,  con- 
ducted only  one  concert,  and  in  October  1866 
Mr.  James  Taylor,  organist  of  New  College, 
Mus.  B.  (1873),  and  organist  of  the  University 
(1872).  accepted  the  post  of  conductor,  which  he 
has  held  ever  since.  The  compositions  performed 
under  his  direction  include  the  following : — Bach's 
'God's  time  is  the  best,'  Beethoven's  Eb  Con- 
certo and  Choral  Fantasia,  Cherubini's  Requiem 
in  C  minor,  Schubert's  *  Song  of  Miriam,'  Spohr's 

*  Fall  of  Babylon,'  Schumann's  '  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,'  Bennett's  '  Woman  of  Samaria,'  Benedict's 

*  St.  Peter.'  and  Ouseley's  '  Hagar.' 

The  attempt  to  establish  Symphony  Concerts 
in  Oxford  has  so  far  proved  a  failure,  but  the 
Orchestral  Association,  which  meets  weekly  under 
Mr.  C.  H.  Lloyd's  direction,  boasts  about  fiily 
members,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Chamber  music  owns  two  strictly  academic 
a«<sociations.  The  older  of  these,  the  University 
Musical  Club,  originated  in  the  gatherings  of 
some  musical  friends  in  the  rooms  of  the  present 
Chomgus  of  the  University,  Dr.  Hubert  Parry, 
during  his  undergraduate  days.  After  him,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Lloyd,  then  a  Scholar  of  what  is  now 
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Hertford  College,  took  up  the  meetings,  and  in 
1871  they  developed  into  a  public  institution. 
The  number  of  members  rose  rapidly,  reaching 
as  high  as  158  in  1880.  In  the  following  year 
the  Club,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Harvey,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen,  celebrated 
its  tenth  year  by  a  great  reunion  of  past  and 
present  members.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
tendency  of  the  Club  has  been  to  give  good  per- 
formanoesofchambermusicbyprofessionaJ  players,' 
and  it  occurred  to  some,  including  the  writer 
of  this  notice,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  esta- 
blish an  association  for  the  development  of  ama- 
teur playing.  The  scheme  was  floated  in  the 
summer  of  1884,  and  the  'University  Musical 
Union '  met  with  a  success  far  exceeding  its  pro- 
moters' hopes.  Over  a  hundred  members  were 
speedily  enrolled,  and  regular  professional  instruc- 
tion in  quartet-playing,  etc.,  has  been  provided 
every  week,  so  that  any  amateur  player  who  will 
work  may,  during  residence,  make  himself  conver- 
sant with  a  large  amount  of  chamber  music. 

No  account  of  University  music  in  Oxford  can 
be  considered  complete  without  some  notice  of  the 
College  concerts.  The  first  college  that  ventured 
on  the  experiment  of  replacing  a  miscellaneous 
programme  of  part-songs,  etc.,  with  a  complete 
cantata  was  Queen's.  In  1873  Bennett's  'May 
Queen*  was  given  in  the  CoUege  Hall,  with  a 
band,  and  since  then  the  following  works  have 
been  performed  with  orchestra : — Bamett's  '  An- 
cient Mariner,'  Bennett's  'Ajax*  music;  Mac- 
farren's 'May  Day,'  and  'Outward  Bound,'  Gade's 
'Crusaders,'  Mendelssohn's  'Walpurgis  Nacht,' 
Handel's  '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  Gadsby's  '  Lord  of 
the  Isles,'  Schumann's  *  Luck  of  Edenhall,'  Alice 
Mary  Smith's  '  Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind,' 
and  '  Song  of  the  Little  Baltung,'  Haydn's  Sur- 
prise Symphony,  Mozart's  Eb  Symphony,  and 
Bennett's  F  minor  Concerto.  For  its  1S85  con- 
cert the  Society  has  commissioned  its  conductor. 
Dr.  Iliffe,  organist  of  St.  John's  College,  to  com- 
pose a  new  work,  which  will  be  called  '  Lara.* 
For  some  years  Queen's  College  stood  alone  in 
the  high  standard  of  its  programmes,  but  of  late 
its  example  has  been  extensively  followed,  and 
the  following  complete  works  were  given  in  the 
Sununer  Term  of  1 884.  Gade's '  Comala '  at  Wor- 
cester, and  his  'Psyche*  (with  small  band)  at 
Keble ;  Bamett*s  'Ancient  Mariner'  at  New,  and 
his  'Paradise  and  the  Peri'  (with  band)  at  Mor- 
ton ;  and  Macfarren's  'May  Day'  at  Exeter. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  in  Oxfoni  every  year  four 
concerts  of  the  highest  class,  two  given  by  the 
Philharmonic,  and  two  by  the  Choral ;  we  have 
two  concerts  of  chamber  music  every  week  in 
each  Term ;  any  instrumental  player  has  a  weekly 
chance  of  practising  both  orchestral  and  chambor 
music,  and  at  least  six  colleges  may  be  depended 
on  to  perform  a  cantata  of  considerable  dimensionB 
every  year.  The  following  works  will  be  heard 
in  Oxford  with  orchestra  during  the  early  part  of 
1885 : — Beethoven's  *  Mount  of  Olives,'  Stainer's 
*  St.  Mazy  Magdalen,'  Mozart's*  Twelfth  Mass'  (so 
called),  Mendelssohn's  114th  Psalm  and  Refor- 
mation Symphony,  Spohr's  '  Christian's  Prayer, 
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Lloyd*8  '  Hero  and  Leander/  HandeVR  *  Alex- 
ander's Feast'  and  'Acis  and  Galatea,'  Goring 
Thomaa's  'Sun  Worshippers/  Mackenzie's  'Bride/ 
Gade's  *  Erl  King's  Daughter/  and  Iliffe's  <  Lara.' 
There  will  also  be  performances  of  three  other 
works,  but  the  details  are  not  yet  (Nov.  1884) 
settled.  [J.H.M.] 

m.  Edinbuboh.— The  germ  of  the  first  stu- 
dents' musical  society  established  in  Scotland  is 
traceable  to  a  '  University  Amateur  Concert '  of 
February  1867,  'given  by  the  Committee  of  Edin- 
burgh University  Athletic  Club,  the  performers 
cxmsisting  of  members  of  the  University,  assisted 
by  the  Professor  of  Music,  by  amateurs  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus,  and  by  members  of  St,  Ce- 
cilia Instrumental  Society/  The  following  winter 
the  Association  was  organised,  and  in  1868, 
1 869,  and  1870  concerts  were  held.  An  arrange- 
ment having  been  made  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  members  deficient  in  previous  training, 
the  society  was  recognised  as  a  University  insti- 
tution by  an  annual  grant  of  £10  from  the 
Senatus.  But  its  numerical  strength  was  weak, 
and  at  a  committee  meeting  in  Nov.  1870  it  was 
resolved  '  to  let  the  society,  so  far  as  active  work 
was  concerned,  fall  into  abeyance  for  the  session 
of  1870-71,  ill  consideration  of  the  difficulty  in 
carrying  on  the  work  firom  want  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  students.'  In  the  winter  of  1S71 
the  present  Professor  of  Music,  warmly  supported 
by  some  of  his  colleagues,  was  able  to  get  the 
matter  more  under  his  control,  and  he  was  elected 
president  and  honorary  conductor.  Amongst 
reforms  introduced  were  the  use  of  his  class- 
room and  of  a  pianoforte  for  the  practisings,  and 
the  drawing  up  and  printing  of  a  code  of  rules 
and  list  of  office-bearers.  The  latter  consists  of 
a  president,  vice-presidents,  including  the  prin- 
cipal and  some  half  dozen  professors,  honorary 
vice-presidents,  a  committee  of  some  ten  stu- 
dents, with  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  with  choirmaster.  Subsequently  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  complied  with  the  request  of  the 
president  that  His  Royal  Highness  should  be- 
come patron. — The  main  object  of  the  Society,  as 
stated  in  the  rules,  'is  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  amongst  students  of  the  practical 
study  of  choral  music/  After  the  reorganisation 
of  1871  considerable  impetus  was  given  to  the 
matter,  and  the  annual  concert  of  187a  evinced 
marked  advance  and  higher  aim.  Besides  a 
stronger  chorus,  a  very  fair  orchestra  of  pro- 
fessors and  amateurs,  with  A.  C.  Mackenzie 
as  leader,  played  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony, 
some  overtures,  and  the  accompaniments;  and 
the  president  and  conductor  was  presented  by 
his  society  with  a  silver-mounted  hdton.  Becent 
years  have  brought  increased  success,  both  as  to 
annual  c(mcerts  and  as  to  numbers,  which  in 
five  years  rose  from  64  to  236,  the  average 
number  being  some  200.  The  twelve  concerts 
annually  given  since  1872  have  been  very  popu- 
lar, and  on  the  whole  well  supported.  Although 
the  annual  subscription  is  only  50.,  and  expenses 
are  considerable,  in  1883  the  balance  in  hand 
was  about  £aoo,  enabling  the  society  not  only  to 
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present  to  the  Senatus  a  portrait  of  the  presi- 
dent, but  also  to  subscribe  £50  towards  the 
expenses  of  an  extra  concert  given  during  the 
tercentenary  of  the  University  in  1884,  and  a 
large  collection  of  music  for  men's  voices,  with 
orchestral  accompaniment  specially  scored,  for 
much  of  it  has  bKsen  acquired  out  of  the  yearly 
balances  in  hand.  A  gratifying  outcome  of  this 
new  feature  in  Scottish  student-life  is  that  each 
of  the  other  Universities  of  Scotland  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Edinburgh — Aberdeen,  St. 
Andrew's,  and  Glasgow,  each  possessing  a  musical 
6<^ety  giving  a  voiy  creditable  annual  concert. 
The  formation  of  such  a  student-chorus.  East 
and  West,  North  and  South,  cannot  fail  to  raise 
choral  taste  amongst  the  most  educated  portion 
of  the  male  population  of  Scotland,  and  to  afford, 
as  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  opportunity  of 
taking  part  in  most  enjoyable  artistic  recreation. 
And  by  no  means  the  least  part  of  the  value  of 
University  musical  societies  is  that  their  associa- 
tions tend  through  life  to  foster  and  cement  stu- 
dents' regard  for  their  'Alma  Mater.'     [H.S.O.3 

IV.  Dublin.— TheUniversityof  Dublin  Choral 
Society,  like  many  other  similar  Societies,  origin- 
ated with  a  few  lovers  of  music  among  the  students 
of  the  College,  who  met  weekly  in  the  chambers 
of  one  of  their  number  ^  for  the  practice  of  part- 
singing.  They  then  obtained  permission  to  meet 
in  the  evening  in  the  College  Dining  Hall,  where 
an  audience  of  their  friends  was  occasionally 
assembled.  These  proceedings  excited  consider- 
able interest,  and  in  November  1837  ^^^  Society 
was  formally  founded  as  the  '  University  Choral 
Society,'  a  title  to  which  the  words  *  of  Dublin ' 
were  afterwards  added,  when  the  rights  of  mem- 
bership were  extended  to  graduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.     [See  Tbinitt  Collsqe,  Dublin.] 

In  1837  the  amount  of  printed  music  available 
for  the  use  of  a  vocal  association  was  small.  The 
cheap  editions  of  Oratorios,  Masses,  and  Cantatas 
were  not  commenced  until  nine  years  later,  and 
it  was  not  until  1S42  that  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Hullah's  Part  Music  supplied  choral  socie- 
ties with  compositions  by  the  best  masters. 
The  Society  therefore  for  some  time  confined  its 
studies  to  some  of  Handel's  best-known  works, 
such  as  'Messiah,'  'Israel  in  Egypt/  *  Judas 
Maocabseus,'  'Jephthah/  'Samson/  'Acis  and 
Galatea,'  and  '  Alexander's  Feast/  Haydn's 
'Creation'  and  '  Seasons,' Romberg's  'Lay  of  the 
Bell,'  and  the  music  to  *  Macbeth '  and  the 
'Tempest/  In  1845,  however,  an  important 
advance  was  made  by  the  performance,  on  May  23, 
of  Mendelssohn's  music  to  'Antigone,*  which 
had  been  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in 
the  preceding  January,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward the  Society  has  been  remarkable  for  bring- 
ing before  its  members  and  friends  every  work 
of  merit  within  its  powers  of  performance. 

The  following  list  shows  the  larger  works 
(many  of  them  frequently  repeated)  which,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  have  been 
performed  at  the  Society's  concerts : — 

1  Mr.  HercalM  H.  O.  Mac  Donnelh 
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Bach.  FMrion  (SI.  John) :  Mtc- 

nilicat. 
Balfe.   M&npiM. 
BeethoTcn.    Mast  In  C ;  Voant  of 

OIItcs  ;  Bains  of  Athens :  King 

Stephen. 
Cnrisslml.  Jonah. 
Cherublnl.   Bcqulem  Haas. 
Coeta.    EU. 
Cowen.   The  Corsair. 
Gadey   The  Erl-Klng's  Danghtir ; 

Spring's    Message;     Psyche; 

The  Crusaders. 
Gidsbj.   The  Lord  of  the  Isles ; 

Alice  Brand. 
Clollmick.  The  Heir  of  LInne. 
Handel.    Saul ;  Joshua ;  Esther ; 

Theodoras  TIm  Dettlngeu  Te 

]>eum. 
nnier.   LoreleL 


Xaefarren.  The  Sleeper  Airak> 
eued  :  John  the  Baptist. 

Mendelssohn.  St.  Paul;  Landa 
Slon ;  Athalie ;  Chrtstus :  The 
First  Walpurgia-Nlght;  Lore- 
lej. 

Monk.   The  Baid. 

Mozart.   Requiem. 

Bosslnl.   BUbatMatef. 

Smart.   The  Bride  of  Dunkerron. 

Rpohr.  Last  Judgment  ;Pialmf*4. 

Stewart.  A  Winter  Night's  Wake ; 
The  Ere  of  St  John  (both 
written  for  the  Society). 

SttllWan.  Martyr  of  Antioeh  ;  Te 
Deum ;  On  Shore  and  Sea. 

VanBree.   St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

Verdi.   Bcqulem  Mass. 

Weber.  Jubilee  Cantata;  Music 
In  Preclosa ;  Liebe  und  Natur. 


Several  large  selections  from  operas  containinj^ 
a  choral  element  have  been  given,  as  Mozart's 
* Idomenen/  *Zaaberflote/  and  'Don  Giovanni '; 
Weber's  '  Der  Freischtitz  *  and  'Oberon/  etc. 

For  many  yean  the  old-fiishioned  regulations 
compelled  tiie  Society  to  employ  only  the  chor- 
isters  of  the  Cathedral  for  the  treble  parts  in 
the  chorus,  and  on  occasions  where  boys*  voices 
were  inadequate,  to  give  its  concerts  outside  the 
college  walls;  but  in  1870  permission  was  granted 
to  admit  ladies  as  associates,  and  since  that 
time  they  have  tai^en  part  in  the  concerts  of 
the  Society. 

About  the  year  1839  the  Church  Music  Society, 
of  which  Mr.  J.  Kambaut  was  conductor,  was 
founded  in  Trinity  College.  It  appears  to  have 
restricted  itself  to  the  practice  of  psalmody,  and 
to  have  had  but  a  brief  existence.  [G.A.C.] 

UPHAM,  J.  Baxteb,  M.D.,  a  citizen  of  Bos- 
ton, U.S.A.,  where  he  has  for  long  occupied 
a  prominent  position  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
city.  He  was  for  nearly  thirty  consecutive 
years  (1855-1884)  president  of  the  Music  Hall 
Association,  and  it  was  largely  through  his 
personal  exertions  that  the  great  oigan,  built  by 
Walcker  of  Ludwigsburg,  was  procured  for  the 
hall.  Before  concluding  the  contract  for  the 
organ,  Dr.  Upham  consulted  the  most  notable 
builders  in  Europe,  as  well  as  with  organists  and 
scientific  authorities,  and  personally  inspected 
the  most  famous  oxgans  in  the  Old  World,  with 
the  view  of  securing  an  instrument  that  should 
be  in  all  respects  a  masterpiece.^  For  10  years 
(i860  to  1870)  Dr.  Upham  was  president  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  it  fell  to  him 
to  prepare  and  deliver  the  historical  sketch  of 
the  society  at  its  bicentenary  festival  in  May, 
1865.  For  15  years  (1857-1872)  he  officiated 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Music  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  through  his 
active  supervision  the  system  of  music- training 
in  Boston  acquired  much  of  its  thoroughness. 
[See  United  States.]  [F.H.J.] 

UPRIGHT  GRAND  PIANO.  A  transpo- 
sition of  the  ordinary  long  grand  piano  to  a 
vertical  position,  so  that  it  might  stand  against 
a  wall.  The  upright  piano  was  derived  from  the 
npright  harpsichord,  and  like  it,  its  introduction 
was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  horizontal 

1  The  oivan  iras  sold  and  taken  down  In  the  summer  of  1884,  and 
stored  awaiting  the  erection  of  a  new  concert  ball,  for  which  it  waa 
bought. 


URHAN. 

instrument.  The  upright  harpsichord  (Fr.  Clare' 
ein  Vertical)  is  figured  in  Yirdung's  'Musica 
getutscht,'  etc.,  a.d.  i  511,  as  the  *  Clavidterium,* 
but,  like  all  Virdung's  woodcuts  of  keyboard 
instruments,  is  reversed,  the  treble  being  at  the 
wrong  end.  He  does  not  figure  or  describe  the 
Arpichordium,  but  we  know  that  the  long  horizon- 
tal instrument  was  in  use  at  that  time,  and  oon< 
stmctive  features  are  in  fiivour  of  its  priority. 
Upright  harpsichords  are  now  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  One  decorated  with  paintings  was  shown 
in  the  special  Loan  Exhibition  of  ancient  Musical 
'Instruments  at  South  Kensington  in  1873,  con- 
tributed by  M.  Laconi  of  Paris.  Another,  in 
a  fine  Renaissance  outer  case,  was  seen  in  1883 
at  Christie's,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  sale.  The  museums  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire at  Brussels,  and  of  Signer  Kraus,  Florence, 
contain  specimens.  There  is  also  an  upright 
grand  piano  at  Brussels,  the  oldest  yet  met  with. 
It  was  made  by  Frederici  of  Gera,  in  Saxon}*,  in 
1745.  This  was  the  very  time  when  Silbermann 
w^as  successfully  reproducing  the  Florentine  Cris* 
tofori's  pianofortes  at  Dresden,  which  were  hori- 
zontal grand  pianos.  [See  Pianoforte;  Cbis- 
TOFOBi ;  and  Silberu akk.]  Frederici,  however, 
made  no  use  of  Cristofori's  action.  Neither  did 
he  avail  himself  of  a  model  of  Schroeter*8,  said 
to  be  at  that  time  known  in  Saxony.  M.  Victor 
Mahillon,  who  discovered  the  Frederici  instru- 
ment and  transferred  it  to  the  Museum  he  so 
ably  directs,  derives  the  action  from  the  Ger- 
man striking  clocks,  and  with  good  reasons. 
Frederici  is  also  credited  with  the  invention  of 
the  square  piano,  an  adaptation  of  the  clavichord. 

The  earliest  mention  of  an  upright  grand  piano 
in  Messrs.  Broadwoods'  books  occurs  in  1789, 
when  one  *  in  a  cabinett  case*  was  sold.  It  was» 
however,  by  another  maker.  The  first  upright 
grand  piano  made  and  sent  out  by  this  firm  was 
to  the  same  customer,  in  1799.  Some  years  be- 
fore, in  1795,  William  Stodart  had  patented  an 
upright  grand  pianoforte  with  a  new  mechanism, 
in  the  form  of  a  bookcase.  He  gained  a  con- 
siderable reputation  by,  and  sale  for,  this  in- 
strument. Hawkinses  invention  in  1800  of  the 
modem  upright  piano  descending  to  the  floor, 
carried  on,  modified,  and  improved  by  Southwell^ 
Womum,  the  Broadwoods  and  others,  in  a  few 
years  superseded  the  cumbrous  vertical  grand 
piano.  [Ajr.H.] 

URBANI.    [See  Valentini.] 

URHAN,  Chr^hen,  born  Feb.  16,  1790,  at 
Montjoie,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  the  son  of 
a  violinist.  He  early  showed  great  taste  for 
music,  and  while  still  untaught  began  to  compose 
for  his  two  favourite  instruments,  the  violin  and 
piano.  The  Empress  Josephine  happening  to  hear 
nim  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  so  struck  with  his 
precocious  talent  that  she  brought  him  to  Paris, 
and  specially  recommended  him  to  Lesueur. 
The  composer  of  '  Les  Bardes  *  was  Uien  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity  both  with  the  public 
and  the  Court,  and  his  countenance  was  of  as 
much  service  to  Urban  as  his  lessons  in  compo- 
sition.    Urban  entered   the  orchestra  of  the 
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Op^ra  in  1816,  was  promoted  first  to  a  place 
among  the  first  violins,  and  finally,  on  Baillot's 
retirement  (1831),  to  that  of  first  violin-solo.  As 
a  ooncert-phtyer  he  made  his  mark  as  one  of  the 
foremost  violinists  of  the  day  with  Mayseder^s 
brilliant  compositions,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  in  Paris.  He  was  frequently  heard  at 
the  Concerts  du  G)n8ervatoire,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  originators^  and  where  his  perform- 
•noes  on  the  viola  and  the  viol  d'amour  excited 
great  attention.  He  also  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  memorable  evenings  for  chamber- 
music  founded  by  Baillot,  and  of  F^tis*s  Concerts 
historiques.  Urban  had  studied  all  instruments 
played  with  the  bow,  and  could  play  the  violin 
with  four  strings,  the  five-  and  four-stringed  viola, 
and  the  viol  d'amoxur,  in  each  case  preserving  the 
characteristic  quality  of  tone.  He  had  a  par- 
ticular method  of  tuning,  by  which  he  produced 
varied  and  striking  effects  of  tone.  Charmed  with 
his  talent  and  originality,  and  anxious  to  turn 
to  account  his  power  of  bowing  and  knowledge 
of  effect,  Meyerbeer  wrote  for  him  the  famous 
viol  d*amonr  solo  in  the  accompaniment  to  the 
tenor  air  in  the  ist  act  of  the  '  Huguenots.* 

Short  in  stature,  and  with  no  personal  attrac- 
tions. Urban  dressed  like  a  clergyman,  and  was 
looked  upon,  not  without  reason,  as  an  eccen- 
tric ;  but  his  religion  was  untainted  by  bigotry, 
and  he  was  kind  and  charitable.  He  pushed  his 
asceticism  so  far  as  to  take  but  one  meal  a  day, 
often  of  bread  and  radishes;  and  during  the 
30  years  he  sat  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Op^ra, 
either  from  religious  scruples,  or  fear  of  being 
shocked  at  the  attitudes  of  the  b€dlerine,  he 
never  once  glanced  at  the  stage.  As  a  com- 
poser he  aimed  at  combining  new  forms  with 
simplicity  of  ideas.  He  left  a  string  quartets; 
2  quintets  for  3  violas,  cello,  double-bass,  and 
drums  ad  lib, ;  PF.  pieces  for  a  and  4  hands ; 
and  melodies  for  i  and  a  voices,  including  a 
romance  on  two  notes  only,  all  published  by 
Richault,  and  now  almost  unprocurable.  Urban 
styled  all  his  music  '  romantic*  He  died  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness  at  Belleville  (Paris), 
Nov.  2,  1845.  Urban  was  godfather  to  Jules 
Stockhausen  the  singer.  [G.C.] 

URIO,  Fbancesco  Antonio,  a  Milanese 
composer  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  centuries.  The 
title  of  his  first  ^  published  work,  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  Liceo  Musicale 
of  Bologna,  is  as  follows : — 

Motetti  di  Concerto  a  due,  tre  e  qnattro  voci,  con  vio- 
UnL  e  aenxa.  Open  prima.  Composti  e  Dedicati  air 
Smmflntiuimo  e  itoverendissimo  Prencipe  II  siRnor  Car- 
dinale  Pietro  Ottoboni ...  da  Frftncetc'  Antonio  Urio  da 
Miluio  Minore  Coaventnale,  Maestro  di  Cappella  nell' 
Insigne  Basilica  de*  Sante  Dodici  Apostoli  di  Roma.  In 
Boma  MDcxc  neUa  Stamperia  di  Oio.  Giaoomo  Komarek, 
Boemo,etc. 

Between  this  date  and  that  of  his  second  work 
— also  contained  in  the  same  Library — he  bad 
migrated  from  Rome  to  Venice,  and  was  chapel- 
master  of  the  church  of  the  Fran. 

1  I  sm  IndeMsd  for  this  fsct,  anknown  to  F^tls.  to  the  Undaett  of 
thft  CsTsltara  CMtellsal,  Chief  LIhimrlan  to  tbs  Blbllotheca  IL  <i«l 
Uahsotis,  St  Bokwaa. 
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Salmi  concertati  a'  tr6  voci  con  Vinlini  k  benepladlo 
del  Padre  Trtaiceaco  Antonio  Urio  Maestro  di  CapMpa 
nella  Chiesa  dei  Frari  di  Venetla.  Opera  Secoud^iffidi- 
cata  air  Kccelenxa  del  sisnor  Don  Filippo  Antonio 
Spinola  Colonna,  Diica  del  Sesto,  Gentilnuomo  della 
Camera  di  S.  M.  Cattolica,  suo  Oenerale  della  Cavalleria 
nello  Stato  di  Milano,  e  Gastellano  del  Castel  Nuoto  di 
Napoli,  eta    In  Bologna  per  Mariino  Silvan!  1607,  etc. 

M.  Arthur  Pougin,  in  his  Supplement  to  F^tis's 
Biographic,  states  that  Urio  wrote  a  Cantata  di 
camera  (1696),  and  two  oratorios,  'Sansond* 
(1701)  and  'Maddalena  convertita*  (1706)  for 
Ferdinand  de*  Medids,  Prince  of  Tuscany  ;  but 
neither  the  authority  for  the  statement  nor  the 
place  where  the  works  are  to  be  found  can  now 
be  ascertained.  A  'Tantum  ergo'  for  soprano 
solo  and  figured  bass  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  No.  1744. 
Urio's  most  important  known  work,  however,  is 
a  Te  Deum  for  voices  and  orchestra^  which  owes 
its  interest  to  us,  not  only  for  its  own  merits, 
which  are  considerable,  but  because  Handel  used 
it  largely,'  taking,  as  his  custom  was,  themes 
and  passages  from  it,  principally  for  his  Det- 
tingen  Te  Deum  (10  numbers),  and  also  for  *  Saul ' 
(6  numbers),  'Israel  in  Egypt'  (i  ditto),  and 
*L' Allegro'  (i  ditto). 

Of  this  work  three  MSS.  are  known  to  be 
in  existence,  (i)  In  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  which  is  inscribed  *John 
Stafford  Smith,  a.d.  1780.  Te  Deum  by  Urio 
— a  Jesuit  of  Bologna.  Apud  1682.'  Over  the 
Score:  'Te  Deum.  Urio.  Con  due  Tiombe, 
due  Oboe,  Yiolini  &  due  Viole  obligati  &  Fagotto 
a  5  Voci,'  (2)  In  the  British  Museum  (Add. 
MSS.  31,478),  'Te  Deum  Laudamus  con  due 
Trombe,  due  Oboe  et  Violini,  et  due  '  Viole  obli- 
gati. Del  Padre  Frafico  Uria  (sfo)  Bolognese.* 
This  title  is  followed  by  a  note  in  ink,  appa- 
rently in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bever, 
Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  and  a  collector  of 
music  in  the  last  century : 

This  curious  score  was  transcribed  from  an  Italian 
Ck»py  in  the  Collection  of  Dr.  Samuel  Howard,  Mus.  D., 
organist  of  St  Bride's  and  St.  Clement's  Danes.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  Mr.  Handel,  who  has  borrowed  from 
hence  sevenU  Verses  in  the  Dettingen  To  Deum,  as  well 
a9  some  other  passages  in  the  Oratorio  of  Saul.    T.  B. 

This  copv  was  written  by  John  Anderson,  a  Chorister 
of  St.  Paul^  1781.    Pri.  12.  8«.  (k/. 

Above  this  in  pencil,  in  another  hand : 

In  the  oopv  purchased  by  J.  W.  Callcott  at  the  sale 
of  Warren  llome,  the  date  is  put  at  16C1.  * 

(3)  The  copy  just  mentioned  as  having  been  sold 
at  Warren  Home*s  sale  came  into  the  possession 
of  M.  Schoelcher  (as  stated  in  a  note  by  Joseph 
Warren  on  the  fly-leaf  of  No.  2),  and^is  now  in 
the  Library  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris.  It  is 
an  oblong  quarto,  with  no  title-page,  but  bearing 
above  the  top  line  of  the  score  on  p.nge  i,  'Te 
Deum,  Urio,  1660.*  The  following  notes  are 
written  on  the  fly-leaves  of  the  volume.^ 

s  FInt  publicly  menttoned  by  Crotch  In  his  Lectures  (s«e  the  IkK 
Pb  122.  noteX  and  then  by  V.  NoveUo  (Prelsoe  to  Pureell.  p.  9). 

>  In  the  wore  itself  these  are  gWen  M  '  VtoletU  *  (in  alto  cleO  sod 
*  VloleUa  tenore '  (la  tenor  clef). 

*  More  accurately  1660. 

s  I  owe  these  notes  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  X.  G.  Chouqus^i 
keeper  of  the  Ifus^  of  the  Conserratolre. 

P 
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[Page  1«]         Edm  :T:  Wiurren  Horns.        8. 13.  & 


N.B.<~Mr.  Handel  wu  mnch  indebted  to  thlt  author, 
as  plainly  appean  by  hia  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  likewise  a 
l>aett  in  Jnlini  Cieaar,  and  a  moTement  in  Saul  for 
Carillooa,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

J.  W.  Calloott,  Maj  16, 1797. 

Vincent  NoTello.    May  day,  1839. 
69  Dean  Street,  Bobo  Sqoare. 

Then  was  another  copy  of  thia  extremely  rare  and 
carious  Composition  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Bartleman, 
at  whose  death  it  was  pnrohased  by  Mr.  Oreatorex.  At 
the  sale  of  the  musical  Library  of  Mr.  Oreatorex  the 
Ma  was  bought  by  Charles  Hatohett,  Esq.,  9  Belle  Yue 
House,  Chelsea,  in  whose  poeseasion  it  still  remains. 

y.  NoTcllo,  1832. 

This  copy  was  kindly  giyen  to  me  by  Mrs.  Stokes  on 
the  death  of  my  beloTcd  firiend  Charles  Stokes  in  April 
1839.    y.K. 

[Fkge  2.1  Handel  has  borrowed  these  firom  Urio*8  Te 
Beum  as  they  arise : 

Welcome,  mighty  King 

The  Youth  inspired 

The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war 

All  the  Earth 

To  Thee  Cherubin 

Also  the  Holy  Ghost 

To  Thee  all  angels 

Our  fainting  courage 

Battle  Symphony 

Thou  didst  open 

Thou  sittest  at  the  right  hand 

O  fatal  consequence  of  rage 

O  Lord,  in  Thee 

"We  praise  Thee 

And  we  worship 

Day  by  Day 

Sweet  bird 

Betriere  the  Hebrew  name 


Saul. 

do. 

Israel  in  Egypt. 

Te  Denm. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Saul. 

do. 

TeDeum. 

do. 

Saul. 

ToDeum. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Allefrro. 

Saul. 

I  beliere  that  thia  curions  list  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  Bartleman.! 

The  'Italian  copy/  which  was  first  Handers 
and  then  Dr.  Howard's,  if  not  that  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  (which  is  certainly  in  an  Italian 
hand),  has  vanished  for  the  present. 

The  Te  Deum  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Chrysander  (from  what  original  the  writer  does 
not  know),  as  No.  5  of  ^  'Denkmaler*  of 
Handel  (Bergedorf,  1871).  It  has  been  exam- 
ined chiefly  in  its  connexion  with  the  Dettingen 
Te  Deimi  by  Mr.  E.  Prout,  in  the  Monthly 
Musical  Hecord  for  Nov.  1871,  and  we  recom- 
mend every  student  to  read  the  very  interesting 
mnalysis  there  given.  [G.] 

UBQUHABT,  Thomas,  an  early  London 
violin-maker,  who  worked  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  The  dates  on  his  violins  ore  chieflj  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties.  The  model  superficially 
resembles  Gaspar  di  Sale;  it  is  high,  straight, 
and  fiat  in  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  hns  a 
rigid  and  antique  appearance.  The  comers  have 
but  little  prominence.  The  soundholes  are  *  set 
straight,'  and  terminate  boldly  in  circles,  the 
inner  members  being  so  for  carried  on  and  in- 
troverted that  the  straight  cat  in  each  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  fiddle.  This  is  Urquhart*s 
distinctive  characteristic.  The  purfiing  is  narrow, 
coarse,  and  placed  very  near  the  edge.  The 
violins  are  found  of  two  sizes ;  those  of  the  larger 
size  would  be  very  useful  chamber  instruments 
but  for  the  height  of  the  model,  which  renders 
them  somewhat  unmanageable.    The  varnish,  of 

t  tlib  note  appeitn  to  ba  In  error,  as  Borttenuui'i  oopj  Is  tpoken  of 
JMH  bsfors  ai  Iwiog  a  distinct  one  from  thU. 
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excellent  quality  (*  equal  to  that  on  many  Italian 
instruments,'  says  Mr.  Hart),  is  sometimes  yel- 
lowish brown,  sometimes  red.  [EJ.'PJ] 

USE.  A  term  traditionally  applied  to  the 
usage  of  particular  Dioceses,  with  regard  to  varia- 
tions of  detail  in  certain  Plun  Chaunt  Melodies 
sung  in  the  Service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churoh, 
moro  especially  in  those  of  the  Psalm -Tones. 
*  Herotofore,*  says  the  Proface  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  *  there  hath  been  great  diver- 
sity in  saying  and  singing  in  Churches  within 
this  Realm,  some  following  Salisbury  Use,  some 
Hereford  Use,  and  some  the  Use  oi  Bangor ^  some 
of  YorlCf  some  of  Lincoln.* 

The  Roman  Use  is  the  only  one  which  baa 
received  the  sanction  of  direct  ecdestastical  au- 
thority. In  France,  the  most  important  varieties 
of  Use  aro  those  observed  in  the  Dioceses  of 
Pnris,  Rouen,  Reims,  and  Dijon ;  all  of  which 
exhibit  peculiarities,  which,  more  or  less  directly 
traceable  to  the  prevalence  of  Machicotaob  [toL 
ii.  p.  x86&]  in  the  Middle  Ages,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  fascinating  forms' of  corruption.  The 
chief  Use,  in  Flanders,  is  that  of  Mechlin ;  in 
Germany,  that  of  Aachen.  In  England,  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  those  already  men- 
tionedy  the  only  Use  of  any  great  historical 
importance  is  that  of  Salisbury,  or  as  it  is  usually 
styled,  Sarum,  which  exhibits  some  remarkable 
points  of  coincidence  with  the  Dominican  Use,  as 
practised  in  the  present  day;  as,  for  instance^ 
in  the  splendid  Mixolydian  Melody  to  the  Hymn 
'Sanctorum  mentis' — printed  in  the  Rev.  T. 
HeImore*s  '  Hymnal  Noted' — which  differs  from 
the  Dominican  version  of  the  Hymn  for  Matins 
on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christ!  only  just  enough 
to  render  the  collation  of  the  two  readings  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  Sarum  Use  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  exceptionally  pure  one:  but,  unhappily, 
it  excludes  many  very  fine  Melodies  well-known 
on  the  Continent,  notably  the  beautiful  Hypo- 
mixolydian  Tune  to  <  Iste  Confessor.'     [W.S.R.] 

UTRECHT.  The  Collegium  Musicum  Ul- 
trajectinum,  or  Stads-Concert,  is  the  second  oldest 
musical  society  in  the  Netherlands,  if  not  in 
Europe.  It  was  founded  on  Jan.  i,  1631,  forty 
years  after  the  St.  Caecilia  Concert  of  Arnheim,  a 
society  which  is  still  in  existence.  The  Utrecht 
Collegium  originally  consisted  of  eleven  ama- 
teurs belonging  to  the  best  families  of  the  town, 
who  met  together  every  Saturday  evening  for  the 
practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  In 
course  of  time  professional  musicians  were  en- 
gaged to  perform,  and  in  1 731  friends  of  the 
members  and  pupils  of  the  professionals  were 
admitted.  In  1766  the  society  first  gave  publio 
concerts;  since  1830  these  have  been  under  the 
leadership  of  a  conductor  paid  by  the  town.  At 
the  present  day  the  orohestra  consists  of  over 
forty  members,  mostly  musicians  resident  in 
Utrecht,  but  including  a  few  artists  from  Am- 
sterdam and  amateurs.  Ten  concerts  are  given 
by  the  society  every  winter,  each  programme  be- 
ing repeated  at  two  performances,  to  the  first  of 
which  only  gentlemen  are  admitted:  the  cor- 
responding *  Dames-Concert '  takes  place  a  week 
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later.  By  a  mutual  amng^ment  with  tbe  simi- 
lar Bocieiies  at  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Bottar- 
dam  and  Amheim,  no  concerts  take  place  on  the 
same  evenings  in  any  of  these  towns,  so  that  the 
soloists — generally  one  Tocalist  and  one  instru- 
mentalist— appear  alternately  at  concerts  in  the 
different  places.  The  concerts  are  ffiven  in  the 
Gebouw  voor  Kunsten  en  Wesenscnappen  ;  the 
skverage  attendance  is  from  600  to  800.  In  188 1 
the  members  of  the  society  numbered  over  2co, 
so  that  the  subscriptions  afford  a  tolerably  certain 
income.  The  present  director  is  Mr.  Richard 
Hoi,  who  has  filled  the  place  since  1863.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  society  its  history  was  written  by  Mr. 
van  Reimsdijk.  His  work  is  entitled  'Het  Stads- 
Musiekcollegie  te  Utrecht  (Collegium  Musicum 
Ultrajectinum)  1631-1881.  £ene  bijdrage  tot 
de  geschiedenm  des  Toonkunst  in  Kederland* 
(Utrecht  1881).  [W.B.S.] 

UT,  RE.  MI  (Modem  Ital.  Do,  re.  mi).  The 
three  first  syllables  of  the  '  Guidonian  system  of 
8olmisation> 

Whether  Guido  d'Arezzo  did,  or  did  not,  m- 
▼ent  the  system  which,  for  more  than  eight 
centuries,  has  borne  his  name,  is  a  question  which 
lias  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  A  critical 
examination  of  the  great  Benedictine*8  own 
writings  proves  that  many  of  the  discoveries 
with  which  he  has  been  credited  were  well 
known  to  Musicians,  long  before  his  birth ;  while 
others  were  certainly  not  given  to  the  world 
nntll  long  after  his  death.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  be  neither  invented  the  Monochord, 
nor  the  Clavier,  though  tradition  honours  him  as 
the  discoverer  of  both.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to 
acnree  with  those  who  r^^d  him  as  'a  mythical 
abstract.*  Though  he  writes  with  perfect  clear- 
neai,  where  technical  questions  are  concerned,  he 
speaks  of  himself,  and  his  method  of  teaching,  in 
terms  so  nalves  and  familiar,  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  despise  any  additional  light  that  tradition 
may  throw  upon  them«  We  know  that  he  first 
vsed  the  six  famous  syllables.  Tradition  asserts, 
that,  from  this  small  beginning,  he  developed 
the  whole  method  of  Solmisation  in  seven  Hexa- 
«hords,'  and  the  Harmonic  (or  Guidonian)  Hand. 
Let  OS  see  how  far  the  tradition  is  supported  by 
known  facts. 

In  a  letter,  addressed  to  his  friend  Brother 
Michael,  about  the  year  1025,  Guido  speaks  of 
the  value,  as  an  aid  to  memory,  of  the  first  six 
hemistichs  of  the  Hymn  for  the  festival  of  S. 
John  the  Baptist, '  Ut  queant  laxis.*  '  If,  there- 
fore,' he  says,  *  you  would  commit  any  sound, 
or  Neuma^  to  memory,  to  the  end  that,  where- 
soever you  may  wish,  in  whatsoever  Melody, 
whether  known  to  you  or  unknown,  it  may 
quickly  present  itself,  so  that  you  may  at  once 
enuntiate  it,  without  any  doubt,  you  must  note 
that  soond,  or  Neuma,  in  the  beginning  of  some 
well-known  Tune.  And  because,  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  every  sound  in  the  memory,  after 
this  manner.  It  is  necessary  to  have  ready  a 
Melody  which  begins  with  that  same  sound, 
I  Sm  SouinATiov.  2  See  Hczacbobo. 
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I  have  used  the  Melody  which  follows^  for 
teaching  children,  from  first  to  last.' 

C    D    F    DE    D 

L'T  que- ant    lax  •  is 

D    D    C    D    E    E 

&£  -  so  •  na  •  re     fi  •  bris 

EFG    E    D    EC    D 

Mi  -  -  ra   ges  -  to -rum 

PGaGFEDD 

PA-mu-U     tu  •  •  o-rum 

O    a    FGE    F    G    D 

SOL  .  .  .  ve    pol  -  lu  .  ti 

a  G  a  F  G  a  a 

LA-bi-i     ro-a     •     tum 

GF    ED    C    E    D. 

Banc  •  te    lo-an-nes. 

'  Vou  see,  therefore,'  continues  Guido,  'that  this 
Melody  begins,  as  to  its  six  divbions,  with  six 
different  sounds.  He  then,  who,  through  prac- 
tice^ can  attain  the  power  of  leading  off,  with 
certainty,  the  beginning  of  each  division,  which- 
ever he  may  desire,  will  be  in  a  position  to 
strike  these  six  sounds  easily,  wheresoever  he 
may  meet  with  them.*  * 

The  directions  here  given,  by  Guido  himself, 
clearly  indicate  the  s£)lmisation  of  a  typical 
Hexachord — the  Hexnchordon  naturale — by  aid 
of  the  six  initial  syllables  of  the  Hymn.  Did 
he  carry  out  the  development  of  his  original 
ideal  Tradition  asserts  that  he  did,  that  he 
extended  its  application  to  the  seven  Hexa- 
chords,  in  succession,  and  even  to  their  Muta- 
tions;' illustrating  his  method  by  the  help  of 
the  Harmonic  Hand.  And  the  tradition  is 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  Sigebertus  Gem- 
blacensis,  who,  writing  in  11 13.  says,  in  his 
'Chronicon.*  under  the  year  1028,  that  'Guido 
indicated  these  six  sounds  by  means  of  the 
finger-joints  of  the  left  hand,  following  out  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  same,  with  eye  and 
ear,  throughout  a  full  Octave.'  Guido  himself, 
it  is  true,  never  recurs  to  the  subject.  But 
he  does  tell  Brother  Michael,  in  another  part  of 
his  letter,  that  '  these  things,  though  difficult  to 
write  about,  are  easily  explained  by  word  of 
mouth';*  and  surely,  with  Sigebcrt's  testimony 
before  us,  we  can  scarcely  escape  the  conclusion 
that  he  really  did  afterwards  explain  the  fuller 
details  of  his  system  to  his  friend,  vivd  voce, 
and  teach  them  in  his  school.  But,  whether  he 
did  this  or  not,  he  has  at  least  said  enough  to 

*  *  SI  qmm  ervo  n»e«iii  ▼«!  nenmamTls  Ita  memoriM  commendaiv. 
at  ublcumque  veils.  In  qaocumqus  eaiitu.  quem  kIm  vel  nescUu. 
tibi  mox  poMit  oecorrvre.  qtuttenus  rooz  Ulum  Indubltantar  potsl« 
enantlara.  debet  IpMun  rocem  Tel  nennmm  In  eaplte  Allculua  notl»- 
•ImM  f^mphonlAe  notAra.  Et  pro  una  qnoque  vooi  memoriae  retl- 
nenda  huinsmodl  ijmphonlam  in  promta  habere,  quae  ab  eadem 
▼oce  Inclpiat:  ut  pote  alt  haee  aymphonlAk  qua  ego  dooendls  poerla 
Imprimis  atque  atlam  In  nitimls  utor.' 

*  '  Videa  itaqua.  nt  baec  symphonla  aenla  partlcnila  rats  a  aez  d^ 
Terali  Inciplat  Tociboi?  81  quia  itaque  unluacninaque  partleulaa 
caput  Ita  ezereltatus  norerit.  ut  eonreitlm  qoamcumque  partleulam 
▼oluerit,  tndubitanter  Inclpiat,  eaadem  aez  vocea  ublcumque  Tlderit 
aecnndum  suaa  proprletates  facile  pronuntiare  poteriL' 

•  See  Mutation  ;  alio  the  Table  of  Hexacborda.  vol.  L  p.  791  &. 

•  'Quae  omnia  cum  tIz  littaria  uteumqua  algniacamu«i  fiBoUlt»- 
tom  oulloqulo  danodMnus.* 
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oonvinoe  ii8  that  it  was  he  who  first  endeavoured 
to  remove  *  the  cross  of  the  little  Choir-Boys, 
and  the  torture  of  leamen'  (crux  teneUoram 
puerorunif  et  tortnra  discentium),  by  the  use 
of  the  syUables,  TJt,  Re,  Mi,  Fa;  and  that  to 
him,  and  to  him  alone,  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  invented,  even  if  he  did  not  perfect, 
the  method  of  Bolmisation  which  still  bears  his 
iiame. 

The  Hymn  'Ut  queant  laxis*  is  given,  in 
modem  notation,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  550.    The  poetry 


vaisseatj-fantOme. 

is  known  to  have  been  written  by  Paulns  Dia- 
conus,  though  Albertus  Magnus  attributes  it 
to  S.  Jerome— a  fact  which  did  not  escape  the 
sharp  observation  of  Hermann  Finck.  The 
Melody  is  a  very  early  one,  in  Mode  II.  (the 
Hypodorian).  A  comparatively  late  Oallican 
version  is  given  in  the  Mechlin  Vesperal  (1870). 
The  version  given  in  the  latest  Roman  Vesperal 
(Ratisbon,  1875)  is  scarcely  recognisable,  and 
does  not  comply  with  Guide  s  conations  in  any 
of  its  sections  except  the  second.  [W.S.R.} 


V. 


VACGAJ,  Nicx)LA,  a  prolific  composer  of  Ita- 
lian operas,  bom  at  Tolentino  March  15, 
X  790.  He  passed  the  first  i  o  or  1 2  years  of 
his  life  at  Pesaro,  a  few  more  at  Rome  with  the 
view  to  the  law,  and  it  was  not  till  his  1 7th  or 
1 8  th  year  that  he  threw  off  this,  and  took  lessons 
of  Jannaconi  in  counterpoint.  In  i8ix  he  weTit 
to  Naples  and  put  himself  under  Paisiello  for 
dramatic  composition,  and  there  wrote  a  couple 
of  cantatas  and  some  church  music.  In  18x4  he 
brought  out  his  first  opera, '  I  solitari  di  Scozia,* 
at  Naples.  The  next  seven  years  were  passed 
at  Venice,  each  one  with  its  opera.  None,  how- 
ever, were  sufficiently  successful,  and  he  there- 
fore took  up  the  teaching  of  singing,  and  practised 
it  in  Trieste  and  in  Vienna.  In  1 824  he  resumed 
opera  compo«>ition,  and  in  1825  wrote  amongst 
several  others  his  most  favourite  work,  'Giulietta 
e  Romeo.*  for  Naples.  In  1829  he  visited  Paris, 
and  stayed  there  two  years  as  a  singing  master 
in  great  popularity.  He  then  passed  a  short 
time  in  London,  and  in  1831  we  again  find  him 
writing  operas  in  Italy,  amongst  others  '  Marco 
Visconti*  and  *Giovanna  Grey' — the  latter  for 
Malibran.  In  1838  he  succeeded  Basili  as 
head  and  principal  professor  of  composition  of 
the  Conservatorio  of  Milan.  In  1844  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
active  duties,  returned  to  Pesaro,  and  wrote 
a  fresh  opera,  'Virginia,'  for  the  Argentino 
Theatre,  Home.  It  was  his  last  work,  and  he 
died  at  Pesaro  Aug.  5, 1848.  His  works  contain 
15  operas  besides  those  mentioned  above,  12 
Ariette  per  Camera  (Cramer,  London),  and  a 
Method  (Ricordi).  'Giulietta  e  Romeo*  was 
performed  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket, 
London,  April  10,  1832.  [G.] 

VAET,*  Jacques  (or  Jacob),  Flemish  com- 
poser of  the  16th  century,^  attached  to  the  im- 
perial Eapelle  at  Vienna  in  the  capacity  of 
chanter  and  apparently  also  of  court-composer, 
as  early  as  152 0-152 6,  when  he  wrote  a  motet 
*  in  laudem  serenissimi  principis  Ferdinandi 
archiducis  Austriae.'     After  a  long  life  of  this 

1  The  name  Is  alio  wrlttan  V<udt  and  Waet.  Owing  to  the  latter 
•pelUnf  the  compoaer  vnM  often  eonfiued  with  an  entirely  dUhrent 
person,  Jacques  (or  Giaehes)  de  Wert,  a  mistake  which  appeared 
In  the  first  edition  of  F6tU'  DicttoDary.  Compare  the  remarks 
of  U.  Vander  Straeten.  La  Mturiqae  aoz  Paf  s-bas  lit.  107  f. ;  1S75. 

>  Vaet's  birthplace  Is  unknown,  but  one  Jean  Vaet,  who  may  be  of 
his  iamllf,  has  been  dUcorered  ai  llrlng  at  Ypres  tn  1199:  Vander 
Btraeteo.  1.120;  U)S7. 


service  'he  was  appointed  '  obrister  KappeU 
meister,'  Deo.  i,  1564,  and  died  Jan.  8,  1567.' 
That  he  remained  active  as  a  composer  to  the 
court,  is  shown  by  his  motet  '  in  laudem  invic- 
tissimi  Romanorum  imperatoris  Maximiliani  II.,' 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  July  1564.  *Both. 
motets  were  printed  in  P.  Ioannelli*s  'Novus 
Thesaurus  Musicus,'  Venice,  1568,  which  also 
contains  a  motet  '  in  obitum  lacobi  Vaet.'  F. 
Haemus,  in  his  '  Poemata*  (Antwerp  1578),  has 
an  elegy  '  in  obitum  lacobi  Vasii,  Caesaris  Maxi- 
miliani archiphonasci,*  which  is  quoted  by  *M. 
vander  Straeten. 

•  Vaet  s  comfKMitions  are  principally  comprised 
in  the  *  Novus  Thesaurus*  just  mentioned,  which 
includes  25  motets,  8  'Salve  Reg^na,*  and  one 
'  Te  Deum*  of  his ;  and  in  the  five  volumes  of  the 
'Thesaurus  musicus'  published  at  Nuremberg' 
in  1564  (all  motets).  Other  motets,  'Sententiae 
piae,*  etc.,  appear  in  several  collections  of  Tylman 
Susato,  Montanus,  Phalesius,  and  Buchaw  ;  and 
three  French  chansons  are  found  respectively  in 
Phalesius'  first  book  of 'Chansons'  (1554),  in 
Waelrant  and  Laet*s  'Jardin  musical*  (1556), 
and  in  Buchaw*s  '^armoniae'  (1568).  Vaet'a 
reputation  among  ^contemporaries  stood  very 
high.  Among  modem  critics,  'Fetis  admires 
the  correctness,  want  of  affectation,  and  reli- 
gious character,  of  his  writing ;  he  did  not  care, 
like  so  many  of  the  composers  of  that  time,  to 
strain  after  merely  learned,  or  pedantic,  effects. 
'^Ambros,  commenting  on  the  richness  and  no* 
bility  of  Vaet*s  style,  and  the  variety  of  his  treat- 
ment, singles  out  his  *  masterpiece,  the  8-voice 
'  Te  Deum,'  and  a  'Miserere*  in  5  parts,  which  he 
regards  as  worthy  of  special  distinction.  [R.L.P.] 

VAGANS,  i.e.  wandering,  uncertain — the  old 
name  for  the  Quinta  Pars  in  a  mass  or  motet, 
so  called  because  it  was  not  necessarily  of 
any  particular  compass,  but  might  be  a  second 
soprano,  or  alto,  or  tenor;  though  usually  a 
tenor.  [G.] 

VAISSEAU-FANT6ME,  LE.  Opera  in  a 
acts  ;   words  translated  or  imitated  from  the 

>  Vender  Straeten,  t.  79, 102;  1880. 

4  Compare  F6tis  tllL  291  a  (2nd  ed.);  Ambrot.  Oesohlehte  der 
Hustk,  lil.  S24.  »  Vol.  I.  U9  f. 

•  Eitner.  BlbllOBraphle  der  Mttslk-Sannnelwerka.  n>.  888-888 ;  cp. 
Fdtis  Titt.  291  b. 

1  Bee  for  Instanee  the  extract  In  Vander  Straetan  It.  64 ;  1678. 

•  Vol.  vUl.  292  a.  •  VoU  UL  SSk 
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Cjrennan  of  Richard  Wagner,  music  by  Dietscli.^ 
Produced  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  Nov.  9, 
184a.  [G.j 

VALENTINI,  PiETRO  Fbancesco,  a  great 
oontrapuntist,  scholar  of  G.  M.  Nanini ;  died 
at  Rome  1654.  Various  books  of  canons,  ma- 
di-igals,  canzonets,  eta,  by  him,  were  published 
before  and  after  his  death,  of  which  a  list  is  given 
by  F^tis.  His  canons  were  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment, and  two  of  them  are  likely  to  be  referred 
to  for  many  years  to  come.  The  first,  on  a  line 
from  the  Salve  Regina,  is  given  by  Kircher 
(Musurgia,  i.  40a),  and  was  selected  by  Mar- 
purg,  more  than  a  century  later  (1763),  as  the 
theme  of  seven  of  his  Critical  Letters  on  music,  oc- 
cupying 50  quarto  pages  (ii.  89).  He  speaks  of 
the  subject  of  the  canon  with  enthusiasm,  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  he  had  ever  known  for 
containing  in  itself  all  the  possible  modifications 
necessary  for  its  almost  infinite  treatment — for 
the  same  qualities  in  fact  which  distinguish  the 
subject  of  Bach's  'Art  of  Fugue'  and  the  <£t 
yitam  venturi *  of  Cherubini's  great '  Credo.' 

The  first  subject  is : — 
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which  gives  direct  rise  to  three  others ;  viz. — 
Second  subject,  the  first  in  retrograde  motion. 
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Third  nxbject,  the  first  inverted. 
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Fourth  subject,  the  second  in  retrograde. 
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etc. 


Each  of  these  fits  to  each  or  all  of  the  others  in 
plain  counterpoint,  and  each  may  be  treated  in 
imitation  in  every  interval  above  and  below, 
and  at  all  distances,  and  may  be  augmented  or 
diminished,  and  this  for  a,  3,  4,  5  or  6  voices. 
Kircher  computes  that  it  may  be  sung  more  than 
3000  difierent  ways. 

The  second  canon — 'Nel  nodo  di  Salomo 
(like  a  Solomon's  knot)  a  96  voci' — consists  of 
the  common  chord  of  G, 
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1  Pissu  Louts  PRILIPPI  DiETSCH,  ft  FrcDch  composer  tnd  eou- 
#actmr.  wu  born  at  DUon,  March  17, 1008.  wm  educated  b7  Cboron 
and  at  tho  Paris  CoDMnratoire,  was  Ualtre  de  Chapelle  at  8.  Ku>- 
tedie,  aod  In  UGO  became  ehltf  conductor  of  the  Grand  Open. 


and  may  be  varied  almost  ad  infinitum,  with  in* 
sufferable  monotony  it  must  be  allowed.  (See 
also  Bumey,  Hist.  iii.  522.)  [G.] 

VALENTINI,  Valentino  Ubbani,  commonly 
called ;  a  celebrated  evirato,  who  came  to  London, 
Dec.  6,  1 707,  very  early  in  the  history  of  Italian 
opera  in  England.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
birth  or  early  career ;  but  he  seems  to  have  ar-^ 
rived  here,  possessed  of  a  contralto  voice  of  small 
)x>wer,  which  fell  afterwards  to  a  high  tenor,  and 
with  an  opera,  'II  Trionfo  d'Amore,'  in  his 
pocket.  Tlie  translation  of  this  piece  he  en- 
trusted to  Motteux ;  and  he  subsequently  sold  to 
Vanbrugh,^  for  a  considerable  sum,  the  right  of 
representation.  The  Baroness,  Margherita  de 
I'Epine,  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  Leveridge,  sang  with  him 
in  this  opera  ('Love's  Triumph'),  and,  if  the 
printed  score  may  be  trusted,  they  all,  including 
Valentini,  sang  English  words.  The  piece  was 
produced  at  the  end  of  February,  1708,  and  he 
took  a  benefit  in  it  on  March  17.  Meanwhile, 
he  had  already  sung  (Dec.  1707)  as  Orontes,  a 
*  contra-tenor,*  in  'Thomyris,*  Hughes  under- 
studying the  part.  Valentini's  dress  ^  in  this 
piece  cost  £25  I'js,  3d.,  a  very  large  sum  in 
those  days ;  his  turban  and  feathers  cost  £3  10s., 
and  his  'buskins*  12  shillings.  We  find  him* 
(Dec.  31,  1707)  joining  with  the  'Seigniora 
Maigaritta  [de  I'Epine],  Mrs.  Tofts,  Heidegger, 
and  the  chief  members  of  the  orchestra,  in  a 
complaint  against  the  dishonesty  and  tyranny  of 
Rich.  They  claimed  various  amounts,  due  for 
salaries,  'cloaths'  etc.  Valentini's  pay  was  fixed 
at  £7  io«.  a  night,  as  large  a  sum  as  any  singer 
then  received;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  extracting  payment  of  it  from  Van- 
brugh. 

There  is  extant  a  curious  letter,  in  which 
M.  de  I'Epine  appeals  to  the  Vice-Qiamberlain 
(Coke)  for  *  juste  reuangt*  for  the  •  impertinan9e' 
of  which  *c€tte  creature^  [Valentini]  had  been 
guilty,  in  preventing  her  from  singing  one  of  her 
songs,  a  few  days  before ;  and  declares  that  she 
would  never  suffer  '  ee  monster,  ennemi  des  homes 
des  fames  et  de  Dieu  *  to  sing  one  of  her  songs 
without  her  singing  one  of  his  f  The  letter  is 
simply  endorsed  by  the  Vice-Chamberlain, '  ^Irs. 
Margarita  about  Mr.  Valentin.' 

Valentini  sang,  with  Nicolini,  in '  Pyrrhus  and 
Demetrius,'  a  part  which  he  resumed  in  1709. 
Nicolini  and  he  sang  their  music  to  the  Italiiui 
words,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  sang  in 
English,  as  was  not  unusual  in  the  gallimau- 
fries^ of  the  time.  Valentini  reappeared  (1710) 
in  *  Almahide,' and  (1711)  in  the  original  cast 
of  *Rinaldo,'  as  Eustazio,  a  tenor.  In  1711 
he  sang  another  tenor  part,  that  of  Silvio 
in  'Pastor  Fido';  and  in  the  following  year 
another,  Egeo  in  'Teseo,*  as  well  as  that  of 
Ricimer  in  *Emelinda.'  In  that  season  (1713) 
he  again  joined  in  a  petition,  with  Pepusch  and 
his  wife,  la  Galeratti,  and  other  artists,  for  the 
better  regulation  of  their  benefits.  Then,  as  in 
modem  times,  operatic  affairs  were  too  frequently 

S  Tlie  Coke  papen,  in  the  writer**  poHeasUm.  *  Ibid. 

4  Busby.  *  The  Coke  papers. 
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enlivened  with  petitions^  squabbles,  and  liti- 
gation; impresarios  were  tyrants,  and  singers 
were  hard  to  manage.  Valentin!  sang  again  in 
'Creso,*  1 7 14,  after  which  his  name  appears  no 
more  '  in  the  bills.' 

Galliard  says  of  him  that, '  though  less  power- 
ful in  voice  and  action  than  NicoUni,  he  was 
more  chaste  in  his  singing.*  [J.M.] 

VALENTINO,  Hkkbi  Justin  Abuand 
Joseph,  eminent  French  conductor,  bom  at 
Lille,  Oct.  14,  1787.  His  father,  of  Italian  ori- 
gin, was  an  army-chemist,  and  intended  him  for 
a  soldier,  but  his  talent  for  music  was  so  decided 
that  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  own  bent.    At 

1 3  he  was  playing  the  violin  at  the  theatre,  at 

14  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  conductor,  and  henceforth  made  conducting 
his  special  business.  In  1813  he  married  a  niece 
of  Persuis,  the  composer,  on  whose  recom- 
mendation he  became  in  1818  deputy-conductor 
of  the  Op&ra  under  R.  Kreutzer,  and  in  1820 
was  rewarded  with  the  reversion  of  the  title  of 
first  conductor  conjointly  with  Habeneck.  The 
decree  did  not  take  effect  till  Krcutzer^s  resigna- 
tion in  1834,  w^en  the  two  deputies  had  long 
been  exercising  the  function  of  conductor  in  turn. 
Amongst  the  works  produced  under  Valentino*s 
direction  between  1827  and  1830.  maybe  men- 
tioned *Moise,'  'La  Muette  de  Portici,*  *Guil- 
laume  Tell,'  and  *  Le  Dleu  et  la  Bayadere.'  He 
also  held  from  April  10,  1824,  the  reversion 
after  Plantade  of  the  poet  of  Maltre  de  chapelle 
honoraire  to  the  King,  but  this  he  lost  by  the 
Bevolution  of  1830,  which  also  brought  about 
changes  at  the  Op^ra.  Dr.  V^ron,  the  new 
director,  inaugurated  his  reign  by  cutting  down 
salaries,  and  Valentino,  determined  not  to  sacri- 
fice the  musicians  who  served  under  him  to  his 
own  interests,  resigned.  He  soon  after  succeeded 
GriSmont  as  chief  conductor  of  the  Opera  Oomique, 
an  enviable  post  which  he  occupied  from  April 
183 1  to  April  1 836.  Here  he  produced  *  Zampa,' 
*  Le  Pr^  aux  Clercs,*  *  Le  Prison  d'Edimbour^,* 
«Le  Chalet,'  'Robin  des  Bois '  ('Der  Freischtttz^), 
'Le  Cheval  de  Bronze,'  'Action,'  and  'L'Eclair.' 
On  the  direction  of  all  these  popular  works  he 
bestowed  a  care,  zeal,  and  attention  to  nuances 
beyond  all  praise. 

On  resigning  the  Op^ra  Oomique,  Valentino 
settled  at  Chantilly,  but  was  soon  offered  the 
direction  of  the  popular  Concerts  of  classical 
music.  Fascinated  by  the  idea  of  rivalling  the 
Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  spreading 
the  taste  for  high-class  instrumental  music,  he 
courageously  put  hinuelf  at  the  head  of  the  enters 
prise.  The  spot  selected  was  the  hall  at  251  Roe 
St.  Honor^,  where  Musard  had  given  masked  balls 
and  concerts  of  dance-music,  and  which  was  now 
destined  to  hear  the  classical  masterpieces  inter- 
preted by  a  first-rate  orchestra  of  85  players — ^and 
all  for  3  francs  I  But  the  public  was  not  ripe 
for  classical  music,  and  preferr^  the  I  franc 
nights  and  dance-music,  under  a  less  eminent 
conductor.  The  *  Concerts  Valentino,*  started  in 
Oct.  1837,  came  to  an  end  in  April  1S41,  but 
the  name  of  their  founder  remained  attached  to 
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the  hall  where  00  many  schemes  of  amusement 
have  failed  since  then. 

Valentino  then  retired  to  Versailles,  and  lived 
in  obscurity  for  34  years.  He  was  indeed  asked 
in  1846  to  return  to  the  Op^ra,  but  declined. 
He  had  married  again,  and  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  his  family 
and  a  few  intimate  friends.  He  died  at  Versailles 
Jan.  38,  1865,  m  his  78th  year.  [G.C.] 

VALERIANO,  Cataliebk  Valkkiano  PEL- 
LEGRINI, commonly  called ;  a  very  distinguished 
miitico,  attached  to  the  Court  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  about  1 71 3.  In  that  year  he  visited 
London,  replacing  Nioolini,  who  left  in  June. 
Valeriano,  who  had  a  counter-tenor  voice  of 
great  beauty,  'created'  the  principal  parte  in 

*  Pastor  Fido,'  produced  Nov.  31,  and  in  'Teseo,' 
first  performed  Jan.  10,  171 3.  He  aing  also  th» 
chief  rdle  in  '  Emelinda,'  and  drew  the  highest 
salary  of  the  season  (about  £650).  His  engage- 
ment terminated,  Valeriano  left  England,  and 
did  not  return  here  again.  [J.  M.] 

VALLACE,  GUGLIELMO.  A  new  libretto 
to  Rossini's  'Guillaume  Tell,'  written  for  the 
production  of  that  opera  in  Milan,  at  the  Seal* 
Theatre,  Deo.  36,  1S36.  [G.] 

VALLERIA,  Alwixa.  Miss  Alwina  Valle- 
ria  Lohmann  was  born  Oct.  12,  1848,  at  Balti- 
more, U.S.A,  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  London,  the  piano,  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Holmes,  and  singing,  as  second  study,  with 
Mr.  Wall  worth,  and  in  1869  gaineil  the  West- 
moreland Scholarship ;  received  further  instruc* 
tion  in  singing  from  Arditi,  and  on  June  3, 1871^ 
made  her  first  appearance  in  public,  after  which 
she  was  promptly  engaged  for  Italian  opera  at 
St.  Petersburg,  where  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  Oct.  33  of  the  same  year,  as 
Linda  di  Chamouni.  Her  next  engagemento 
were  in  Germany  and  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  She 
was  afterwards  engaged  at  Her  Majesty's 
Opera,  Drury  Lane,  for  two  seasons,  and  mad» 
her  first  appearance  May  3,  1873,  as  Marta. 
From  1877-78  she  was  engaged  in  Itelian 
opera  at  the  same  house,  and  in  1879-83  at 
Ck)vent  Garden,  underteking  with  readiness 
and  capacity  a  large  number  of  parts,  whether 
principal  or  subordinate — viz.  Inez  ('L'Afri- 
caine'),  Leonora  ('Trovatore'),  Adalgisa,  Donna 
Elvira,  Susanna,  Blonde  (*  II  Seraglio'),  and  Mi- 
chaela  on  the  production  in  England  of '  Carmen ' 
(June  32, 1878).  For  the  seasons  1882  and  1883 
she  sang  in  English  opera  under  Carl  Rosa  in  the 

*  Flying  Dutehman '  and  '  Tannhiiuser ' ;  and  on 
April  9,  1883,  was  much  praised  for  her  spirited 
performance  of  Colomba,  on  the  production 
of  Mackenzie's  opera.  She  sang  in  oratorio 
for  the  first  time  on  Dec.  36,  1882,  at  Manches- 
ter, in  the  'Messiah,'  and  has  since  been  very 
successful  both  in  the  Handel  and  Leeds  Festi- 
vals of  1883.  Mme.  Valleria  has  also  sung  suc- 
cessfully in  opera  and  concerto  in  America  and 
elsewhere.  Her  voice  extends  from  Bb  below 
the  line  to  D  in  alt,  is  of  considerable  flexibility^ 
fair  power  and  volume,  and  pleasant  quality.  She 
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is  moreover  an  admirable  acirew.  On  Aug.  33, 
1877,  she  miuried  Mr.  B.  H.  P.  Hutchinson,  of 
Huaband's  Bosworth,  near  Rugby,  [A.C.] 

VALVE  (Ft.  Piston;  Germ.  VentU).  A  con- 
trivance ai>plied  to  brass  instruments  with  copped 
moothpieoes  for  increasing  their  powers  of  per- 
formance.  It  mav  be  described  as  a  second  tube 
or  bypath  on  one  side  of  the  main  bore,  into  which 
the  column  of  air  may  be  diverted  at  will  by  a 
movement  of  the  fingers ;  the  original  path  being 
automatically  restored  on  their  removal.  The 
aide  channels  are  obviously  always  longer  than 
the  dmple  passage,  and  therefore  act  by  length- 
ening the  tube,  and  lowering  the  note  produced 
by  a  definite  quantity,  ^is  quantity  is  ap- 
proximately a  tone  for  the  first  valve;  a  semi- 
tone for  the  second;  a  tone  and  a  half  for  the 
third.  Here  the  mechanism  usually  ends ;  but  a 
fourth  valve  is  often  added,  especially  in  baritone, 
bans,  and  contrabass  instruments,  which  lowers 
the  pitoh  about  two  tones  and  a-half.  Cornets 
have  indeed  been  made  with  as  many  as  six  valves, 
but  they  have  not  received  general  acceptation. 

It  is  di£Bcult  to  identify  the  original  inventor 
of  this  ingenious  contrivance.  A  rude  form  of 
valve  may  occasionally  be  seen  on  old  Trombones, 
in  which  four  parallel  sliding  tubes  are  actuated 
by  a  lever  for  each  set,  giving  the  instrument 
the  appearance  of  a  rank  of  organ  pipes  or  of  a 
Pandean  reed.  The  earliest  definite  facto  are 
two  patents  of  John  Shaw ;  the  first  taken  out 
in  1824;  the  second,  which  he  calls  a  *  rotary' 
or  '  swivel  *  action,  in  1838.  The  mechanism  was 
much  improved  and  simplified  by  Sax  of  Paris. 

The  two  principal  models  now  in  use  are  the 
Piston  and  the  Rotatory  valve.  The  former  is 
most  used  in  this  country  and  in  France;  the 
latter  in  Germany.  The  Rotatory  valve  is 
simply  a  'fourway  stopcock  turning  in  a  cylin- 
driosl  case  in  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  two 
of  ito  four  ways  funning  part  of  the  main  chan- 
nel, the  other  two.  on  its  rotating  through  a 
quadrant  of  the  circle,  admitting  the  air  to  the 
bypath.'  This  gives  great  fireedom  of  execution, 
but  is  far  more  expensive  and  liable  to  derange- 
ment than  the  Piston  valve.  This,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  brass  cylindrical  piston  moving 
airtight,  vertically,  in  a  long  cylindrical  case.  It 
is  pressed  down  by  means  of  a  short  rod  ending  in 
a  button  for  the  finger  at  its  upper  end,  and  flies 
back  to  its  original  place  under  the  influence  of  a 
helical  spring  acting  on  its  lower  extremity.  On 
the  sides  of  the  case  four  passages  abut;  two 
from  the  main  tube,  two  from  the  bypath.  The 
valve  itself  is  perfotated  obliquely  by  correspond- 
ing holes,  which  give  the  open  note  when  it  is 
at  the  top,  the  depressed  note  when  it  is  at  the 
bottom  of  ito  stroke.  In  the  Rotatory  valve  these 
holes  describe  an  arc  of  the  circle ;  in  the  Piston 
they  have  a  rectilinear  vertical  traverse. 

Whichever  form  be  used,  it  is  intended  to  serve 
at  least  three  purposes : 

I.  To  complete  the  scale. 

a.  To  transpose  the  key. 

3.  To  remedy  false  notes  or  imperfect  intona- 
Hon. 
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In  fonr-valve  instruments  the  first  two  of  these 
requiren;e  ito  are  combined,  in  order  to  bridgo 
over  the  long  eap  of  an  octove  which  existe  be- 
tween the  fundamental  noto  and  ito  first  upper 
partial :  for  example,  the  depression  of  pitch 
by  2^  tones  places  a  Bb  instrument  practically 
in  the  F  below,  and  thus  founds  the  whole  scale 
on  a  new  key-noto,  in  which  the  three  other 
valves  produce  fresh  changes  of  interval. 

The  third  requirement  has  been  applied  prac- 
tically by  Mr.  Bassett  to  the  trumpet,  and  his  very 
valuable  improvement  is  described  under  that 
heading.    [Trumpet.} 

The  depressions  and  changes  of  pitoh  produced 
by  each  valve  have  been  above  named  as  ap- 
proximato  only.  This  fact  constitutos  the  great 
objection  to  the  system.  For  an  instrument 
like  the  French  Horn,  which  varies  in  length  ac- 
cording to  key  from  twelve  to  twenty-six  feet^  it 
is  clear  that  a  corresponding  change  must  be 
made  in  the  valve-slides,  by  which  they  remain 
aliquot  parte  of  the  main  tube.  This  adjust* 
ment  can  be  effected  at  the  beginning  of  a  com* 
position  by  the  player;  but  in  sudden  changes, 
either  of  crook,  key,  or  of  enharmonic  nature,  it 
is  quito  impracticable.  In  instrumento,  more* 
over,  of  large  compass,  like  the  Euphonium,  the 
valve  length  is  totally  different  according  as  the 
passage  played  lies  in  the  lower  or  the  higher 
register ;  still  more  so  if  the  fourth  valve  has 
lowered  the  whole  pitch  of  the  instrument  as 
above  described. 

In  the  French  Horn,  indeed,  from  the  dose- 
ness  of  the  harmonics  to  one  another  in  the  part 
of  ito  scale  chiefly  used,  two  valves  are  sufficient, 
depressing  the  noto  a  semitone  and  a  tone  re> 
spectively,  A  far  bettor  device  for  this  instru- 
ment was,  however,  patonted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ford,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Patent  Museum; 
but  nowhere  else,  having  been  relegated,  like  so 
many  other  improvemento,  to  the  limbo  of  dis* 
use.  In  this  the  piston  arrangement,  though 
working  on  the  Rotatory  method  named  above, 
actuates  two  short  Trombone  slides  introduced 
into  the  main  tube,  and  entirely  does  away  with 
fixed  bypaths.  The  player  therefore  has  the 
power,  as  in  the  Trombone,  of  producing  any 
noto  by  ear,  in  correct  intonation. 

An  equally  ingenious  if  not  quito  so  perfect  a 
correction  of  the  error  inherent  in  this  construo> 
tion  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Blaikley,  of  Messrs. 
Boosey's,  under  the  name  of  Compensating  Pis* 
tons,  and  is  best  given  nearly  in  his  own  words. 

In  the  ordinuy  arrangement  the  flnt  valve  lowers 
the  pitoh  one  tone ;  the  leoond  half  a  tone :  and  Uie 
third  a  tone  and  a  half;  but  as  the  length  of  the  instm- 
raent  should  be,  speaking  roughly,  in  iurerse  proportion 
to  the  number  of  yibrauons  of  the  requiied  notes,  the 
desired  result  is  not  exactly  obtained  when  two  or  three 
yaWes  are  used  in  combination.    Thus,  in  an  instru- 

aent  in  the  key  of  C,  the  first  raWe  lowers  the  pitch  to 
\  the  third  ralre  lowers  it  to  Ab.  For  the  low  G  the 
first  Talve  is  used  in  combination  with  the  third,  but  its 
tubing  is  tuned  to  give  the  interral  from  0  to  Bb,  and  as 
the  instruuMnt  when  the  third  yalve  is  down  is  rir- 
tuallv  in  AjL  the  tubing  of  the  first  Talve  is  not  suffl- 
cienUy  long^o  flatten  the  pitch  a  true  tone  from  A  to 
6.  This  defect  is  intensified  when  all  three  raWes  are 
used  together  to  produce  Db  and  G>.  A  numerical 
illustration  may  make  this  more  dear:  Let  the  first 
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Tftlre  tubing  be  oii«-«i|^th  the  length  of  the  inttra-  i 
xnent,  and  the  third  Tftlre  tnblng  one-fifth,  the  length  of  i 
the  instniment  being  unity ;  one-fifth  added  thereto  will 
lengthen  it  in  the  right  proportion  to  lower  its  pitch  a 
minor  third— i^.  from  C  to  At].  To  prodoce  0-,  we  thonld 
be  able  to  lower  the  instroment  one  tone  from  As,  bat 
the  first  raWe  will  inoreate  the  length  only  one-eighth 
of  unity,  and  not  one-eighth  {otl+jfu  Q  will  therefore 
be  somewhat  sharp. 

Thus  fkr  with  reference  to  instruments  with  three 
Talvee,  but  the  defect  is  aggravated  in  those  with  four. 
Any  actual  lengthening  of  the  yalve  slides  hj  mechanism 
connected  with  the  yalve  is  practically  inadmissible,  as 
the  lightness  and  rapidity  of  action  of  the  raWe  would 
be  thereby  interfered  with,  but  in  the  compensating  pis- 
tons a  lengthening  of  the  valTe  slides  is  brousht  about 
as  follows.  The  tubing  connected  with  the  third  TaWo 
is  passed  through  the  first  and  second  in  such  a  way 
that  when  the  third  is  pressed  down,  the  Tibrating 
eolumn  of  air  passes  through  passages  in  the  first  and 
■eoond,  in  addition  to  the  two  passages  in  the  third,  as 
in  the  common  arrangement;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  additional  tubing  into  action  in  connection 
with  the  first  and  second  yalves,  as  required  for  correct 
intonation  (when  they  are  either  or  both  used  in  com- 
bination with  the  third),  two  air  passages  are  added  to 
each  of  these  TaWes,  and  in  connection  with  each  pair 
of  passages  a  loop  or  circuit  of  tube  of  the  required 
length,  which  is  added  to  the  effective  length  of  the 
instrument  only  when  the  third  valve  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  others.  Such  additional  tubing  com- 
Sensates  for  the  lowering  of  the  pitch  due  to  pressing 
own  the  third  valve.  No  extra  moving  parts  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  established  fingering  is  preserved. 

The  writer  has  examined  the  system,  and  finds 
it  to  work  with  ease,  and  to  add  only  a  few  ounces 
to  the  weight  of  the  instniment.  [W.H.S.] 

VAMPYR,  DER.  Opera  in  4  acta;  words 
by  C.  G.  Haser,  music  by  Marschner.  Produced 
at  Leipzig  March  38,  1838 ;  in  London,  at  the 
Theatre  Koyal  English  Opera  House,  in  3  acts, 
Aug.  35,  1839.  [G.] 

VAN  BREE,  JoHAKN  Bernhabd,  son  of 
a  musician,  bom  at  Amsterdam,  Jan.  39,  f8oi. 
He  was  taught  chiefly  by  his  father,  and  first 
oame  before  the  public  as  a  player  of  the  violin, 
on  which  he  was  much  renowned  in  Holland. 
In  1829  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Felix 
Me&itis  Society  of  Amsterdam,  and  held  the 
post  with  great  distinction  till  his  death  Feb.  14, 
1857.  Vnn  Bree  was  an  industrious  composer, 
and  left  behind  him  a  mass  of  works  in  all  the 
regular  departmenta  of  music.  In  England  he 
is  known  to  Choral  Societies  by  three  masses  for 
men's  voices,  and  a  cantata  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 
all  published  by  Novellos.  Van  Bree  was  the 
founder  (1840)  of  the  Cecilien-Vereen  of  Am- 
sterdam, which  he  conducted  till  his  death,  and 
was  also  head  of  the  music  school  of  the  Society 
for  the  encouragement  of  music  (Maatschapjj 
tot  bevordering  der  Toonkunst).  [G.] 

VAN  DEN  EEDEN,  Gilles,  Beethoven's 
first  instructor  in  music.  Of  his  birth  and  death 
nothing  seems  to  be  known,  but  he  was  doubt- 
less son  or  nephew  of  Heinricii  van  den  Eede, 
who  in  1695  was  Hofinusicus  to  the  then  Elector 
of  Cologne.  In  1733  the  name  occurs  again  as  a 
vocalist,  but  the  first  certain  mention  of  Gilles  is 
in  1738,  when  he  represents  to  the  Elector  that 
he  has  been  employed  as  organist  for  a  year 
and  a  half  without  pay,  on  which  100  gulden  is 
allotted  hiip,  increased,  on  his  further  petition 
(July  5,  1729),  to  300  gulden.^   He  thus  entered 
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the  Elector's  service  before  Beethoven's  gtaad- 
father.  [See  voL  i.  p.  163  6].  In  1780  we  find 
him  as  teacher  to  the  little  Ludwig:  when  the 
teaching  began  or  of  what  it  consisted  beyond 
the  organ  is  not  known.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  however  that  Beethoven  had  no  instructor 
in  composition  before  Nbsf£.  He  often  spoke 
of  his  old  teacher,  with  many  stories  which  have 
not  been  preserved.'  In  1784  Van  den  Eeden's 
name  has  vanished  from  the  lista.  [G.] 

VANDER  STRAETEN.  Edmond,  distin- 
guished  Belgian  musician,  and  writer  on  music, 
and  author  of  '  La  Musique  auz  Pays-Bas,'  a 
work  still  in  progress  and  destined  to  be  a  monu- 
ment of  erudition  and  research — was  bom  at 
Oudenarde  in  Flanders,  Dec.  3,  1826.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  first  at  Alost,  and  afterwards 
in  the  University  of  Ghent.  On  his  return  to 
Oudenarde,  he  continued  the  cultivation  of  his 
taste  for  music,  in  combination  with  numismatics 
and  archaeology,  the  last-named  pursuit  powerfully 
influencing  the  determination  of  his  career.  While 
in  his  native  town  he  organised  and  directed  per- 
formances of  excerpts  firom  operatic  works,  and  in 
1849  himself  set  to  music  a  three-act  drama,  en- 
titled '  Le  Proscrit.'  At  this  early  age  he  began 
that  research  in  the  rich  musical  archives  of  his 
native  country  which  he  has  since  given  to  the 
public  in  his  literary  works.  M.  Vander  Strae- 
ten  next  became  secretary  to  F^tis,  who  was 
then  Director  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire, 
at  the  same  time  continuing  his  studies  in  har- 
mony and  counterpoint,  the  latter  under  Fdtis, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  active  collaboration, 
in  cataloguing  the  historical  section  of  the  Royal 
Library  and  contributing  numerous  articles  to 
F<$tis's  biographical  dictionary.  He  thus  spent 
fourteen  years  in  preparation  for  his  own  histori- 
cal productions.  During  this  time  he  acted  as 
musical  critic  to  *  Le  Nord,'  '  L'Echo  du  Parle- 
ment,'  and  *L'£toile  Beige,*  and  wrote,  as  well,  in 
various  reviews.  Although  adoring  the  southern 
genius  of  Rossini,  he  never  ceased  to  advocate 
the  claims  of  Weber,  and  also  of  Wagner,  as  his 
operas  came  out. 

The  first  volume  of  '  La  Musique  anx  Pays- 
Bas '  appeared  in  1867,  and  marks  the  period  of 
his  entire  devotion  to  the  publication  of  his 
archfeological  discoveries.  He  had  formed  an 
important  library  of  materials  for  the  musical 
history  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  also  col- 
lected musical  instrumenta  bearing  upon  his 
studies,  including  his  beautiful  Jean  Kuckers 
clavecin  of  1627,  figured  in  his  third  volume. 

The  Belgian  Gk>vernment  now  charged  M.  Van- 
der Straeten  with  artistic  and  scientlific  missions 
which  involved  his  visiting  Germany,  Italy, 
Franco,  and  Spain.  He  visited  Weimar  in  1870, 
for  the  model  representations  of  Wagner's  operas, 
and  his  reports  are  alike  distinguished  by  aesthe- 
tic  sentiment  and  clearness  of  analytiod  vision. 
He  has  been  appointed  quite  recently  by  his 
government,  in  concert  with  the  Acad^mieRoyale, 
on  the  committee  for  the  publication  of  ancient 
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Belgian  compodtions,  and  it  is  confided  to  him 
to  collect  the  materials  for  this  noble  undertaking. 
The  question  of  the  birthplace  of  the  1 5  th -century 
composer  Tinctobis,  which  had  been  claimed  for 
Kivelles  in  Brabant,  aroused  a  violent  contro- 
versy. M.  Vander  Straeten  is,  however,  admitted 
to  be  victorious,  having  adduced  proofs  that  place 
the  locality  in  West  Flanders,  and  form  an  im- 
portant chapter  of  his  fourth  volume. 

He  is  an  honorary  or  corresponding  member  of 
twelve  musical  or  archsological  societies.  His 
most  important  published  works  (to  1 885)  are — 
*  LaMnsique  aux  Pays-Bas  avant  le  XIX*  si^le,* 
7  vols.  (1867-1885);  «Le  Theatre  Villageois  en 
flandre/  3  vols.  (1874  and  i^So).»  '^-^^  Musiciens 
n^erlandais  en  ItaUe*  (i88a);  *Les  Musiciens 
N^erlandais  en  Espagne*  (first  part,  1885).  A 
complete  bibliography  of  his  works  to  1S77  is 
appended  to  an  interesting  biographical  notice, 
written  by  M.  Charles  Meerens,  and  published 
at  Rome.  [-^.J.H.] 

VANINI.     [See  BoscHi.] 

VARIANTE  is  the  usual  expression  in  Ger- 
many for  varying  versions  or  readings  of  a  piece 
of  music.  Thus  in  the  principal  editions  of 
Bach's  instrumental  works,  besides  the  adopted 
text  of  a  piece,  other  copies  containing  various 
changes  are  printed  in  an  appendix,  and  en- 
titled Ynrianten.  [G.] 

VARIATIONS.  In  the  days  when  modem 
music  was  struggling  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its 
development,  when  most  of  the  forms  of  art 
which  are  familiar  in  the  present  day  were  either 
jmknown  or  in  th^ir  crudest  state  of  infancy, 
composers  who  aimed  at  making  works  of  any 
size  laboured  under  great  disadvantages.  They 
were  as  fully  conscious  as  composers  are  now 
of  the  necessity  of  some  system  of  structure  or 
principle  of  art  to  unify  the  whole  of  each  work, 
and  to  carry  on  the  interest  from  moment  to 
moment;  but  as  they  had  not  discovered  any 
form  which  could  extend  for  more  than  a  few 
phrases  or  periods,  their  only  means  of  making 
the  music  last  any  length  of  time  was  to  repeat, 
and  to  disguise  the  repetition  and  give  it  fresh 
interest  by  artistic  devices. 

In  choral  music  they  took  some  old  familiar 
piece  of  plainsong,  or  a  good  secular  tune,  put 
it  into  very  long  notes,  and  gave  it  to  one  of 
the  voices  to  sing;  and  then  made  something 
ostensibly  new  upon  this  basis  by  winding  round 
it  ingenious  and  elaborate  counterpoint  for  all 
the  other  voices.  The  movement  lasted  as  long 
as  the  tune  served,  and  for  other  movements — if 
the  work  happened  to  be  a  mass,  or  work  neces- 
sarily divided  into  separate  pieces — ^they  either 
took  a  new  tune  and  treated  it  in  the  same  way, 
or  repeated  the  former  one,  and  sometimes  sang 
it  backwards  for  variety,  with  new  turns  of 
counterpoint  each  time. 

Similarly,  in  instrumental  music,  as  soon  as 
their  art  was  enough  advanced  to  produce  good, 
clear,  and  complete  dance-tunes  and  songs,  they 
extended  the  musical  performance  by  repeating 
the   tunes,  with  such  other  touches  of  fresh 
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interest  as  could  be  obtained  by  grace-notes  and 
ornamental  passages,  and  runs  inserted  in  the 
bass  or  other  parts.  In  this  way  the  attention 
of  composers  came  to  be  very  much  drawn  to  the 
art  of  varying  a  given  theme,  and  presenting  it 
in  new  lights ;  and  they  carried  it  to  a  remark- 
ably advanced  stage  when  scarcely  any  of  the 
other  modem  forms  of  art  had  passed  the  period 
of  incubation. 

In  choral  music  the  art  was  limited  to  the 
practice  of  using  a  given  tune  as  the  central 
thread  to  hold  ^e  whole  work  together ;  and  it 
almost  died  out  when  maturer  principles  of 
structure  were  discovered ;  but  in  instrumental 
music  it  has  held  its  own  ever  since,  and  not 
only  plays  a  part  of  great  importance  in  the 
most  modem  sonatas  and  symphonies,  but  has 
given  rise  to  a  special  form  which  has  been  a 
great  fiivourite  with  all  the  greatest  masters, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Vaiiations. 

The  early  masters  had  different  ways  of  apply- 
ing the  device.  One  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
favourite,  was  to  write  only  one  variation  at  a  time, 
and  to  extend  the  piece  by  joining  a  fresh  theme 
to  the  end  of  each  variation,  so  that  a  series  of 
themes  and  single  variations  alternated  through- 
out. In  order  to  make  the  members  of  the  series 
hang  together,  the  variations  to  tho  different 
themes  were  often  made  in  similar  style ;  while 
the  successive  themes  supplied  some  little  con- 
trast by  bringing  different  successions  of  har- 
mony into  prominence.  There  are  several  pieces 
constructed  in  this  fashion  by  Byrd  and  Bull 
and  Orlando  Gibbons,  who  were  among  the  ear- 
liest composers  of  instrumental  music  in  modem 
Europe ;  and  they  consist  chiefly  of  sets  of 
Pavnns,  or  Galiards,  or  neat  little  tunes  like 
Bull's  'JeweL*  Many  are  interesting  for  in- 
genuity and  originality  of  character,  but  the 
form  in  this  shape  never  rose  to  any  high  pitch 
of  artistic  excellence.  Another  form,  which  will 
be  noticed  more  fully  later  on,  was  to  repeat 
incessantly  a  short  clause  of  bnss  progression, 
with  new  figures  and  new  turns  of  counterpoint 
over  it  each  time ;  and  another,  more  closely 
allied  to  the  modem  order  of  Variations,  was 
a  piece  constructed  upon  a  theme  like  Sellenger's 
Round,  which  did  not  come  to  a  complete  end, 
but  stopped  on  the  Dominant  harmony  and  so 
returned  upon  itself;  by  which  means  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  successive  versions  of  the  theme 
was  obtained,  ending  with  a  Coda. 

These  early  masters  also  produced  examples  of  a 
far  more  mature  form  of  regular  theme  and  varia- 
tions, not  unlike  thoroughly  modem  works  of  the 
kind ;  in  which  they  showed  at  once  a  very  wide 
comprehension  of  the  various  principles  upon 
which  variations  can  be  constructed,  and  an 
excellent  perception  of  the  more  diflicult  art  of 
varying  the  styles  of  the  respective  members  of 
the  series  so  as  to  make  them  set  off  one  another, 
:is  well  as  serve  towaixls  the  balance  and  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  set. 

Two  of  the  works  which  illustrate  best  the 
different  sides  of  the  question  at  this  early  date 
are  Byrd*s  variations  to  the  secular  tune  known 
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M  'The Carman's  Whiitle*  and  BalVs  set  called 
'  Leg  Baffons.*  These  two  represent  respectively 
two  of  the  most  important  principles  upon  which 
variations  are  made,  since  the  first  series  is  almost 
entirely  melodic,  and  the  second  structural ;  that 
is,  each  variation  in  the  first  series  is  connected 
with  the  theme  mainly  through  the  melody, 
whereas  in  the  second  the  succession  of  the  har- 
monies is  the  chief  bond  of  connection;  both 
themes  are  well  adapted  to  illustrate  these  prin- 
ciples, the  tune  of  the  first  having  plenty  of 
definite  character,  and  the  harmonies  of  the 
second  being  planned  on  such  broad  and  simple 
lines  as  are  most  likely  to  remain  in  the  memory. 
Byrd's  series  consists  of  eight  variations,  in 
all  of  which,  except  the  last,  the  melody  is  brought 
very  prominently  forward ;  a  different  character 
being  given  to  each  variation  by  the  figures 
intr^uoed  to  accompany  it.  The  way  in  which 
the  various  styles  succeed  one  another  is  very 
happy.  The  first  is  smooth  and  full,  and  the 
second  rugged  and  forcible ;  the  third  quiet  and 
plaintive,  and  the  fourth  lively  and  raythmio ; 
and  so  on  in  similar  alternation  to  the  last,  which 
is  appropriately  made  massive  and  full,  and  is 
the  onl^  one  which  is  based  exclusively  on  the 
harmomes,  and  ignores  the  tune.  The  two  fol- 
lowing examples  give  the  opening  bars  of  the 
fourth  and  sixth  variations,  and  illustrate  the 
style  and  way  of  applying  the  characteristic 
figures  very  happily.  The  upper  i>art  is  the 
tune  of  the  theme.  i 

Ex.1.   Var.4. 
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Byrd's  variations  are  remarkable  not  only  for 
their  intrinsic'  qualities,  but  also  as  rare  exam* 
pies  of  melodic  treatment  in  those  early  days, 
when  composers  were  more  inclined  to  notice  the 


bass  than  the  tune.  Bull  was  by  no  means  so 
great  a  genius  as  Bvrd,  but  he  had  a  vein  of 
mejodv,  a  good  deal  of  vivacity,  and  a  con- 
siderable sense  of  effect.  In  '  Les  Buffons*  the 
former  gift  is  scarcely  brought  into  play,  but 
the  two  latter  are  very  serviceable.  The  theme 
is  the  simplest  possible  succession  of  chords,  as 
follows : — 
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Upon  this  fourteen  variations  are  constructed, 
which  are  varied  and  contrasted  with  one  an- 
other throughout,  upon  the  same  general  princi* 
pies  of  succession  ns  in  Byrd  s  series.  Many  of 
them  are  merely  made  of  scale  passages,  or  rather 
comjuonplace  figures;  but  some  are  well  de- 
vised, and  the  two  following  are  interesting  as 
examples  of  the  freedom  with  which  eompoeera 
had  leamt  to  treat  structural  variations  even  in 
such  early  days.  Ex.  4  is  the  beginning  of  the 
second  variation,  and  £x.  5  is  the  th&teenth, 
which  flows  out  of  the  one  preceding  it. 
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VAKIATIONS. 

In  the  time  which  followed  Byrd  and  Bull  the 
best  energies  of  composers  were  chiefly  directed 
to  the  development  of  such  instrumental  fj^rms 
M  the  Suite  and  the  Canzona,  and  the  earlier 
kinds  of  Sonata ;  and  Sets  of  Variations  were  not 
BO  common.  There  are  a  few  examples  among 
Fresoobaldi*s  compositions;  as  the  'Aria  detta 
Balletto '  in  the  second  book  of  Toccatas,  Can- 
zonasy  etc.,  which  is  curious  on  account  of  the 
way  the  variations  are  put  into  different  times ; 
but  his  works  of  the  kind  are  on  the  whole 
neither  so  interesting  nor  so  satisfactory  as 
Byrd*s.  It  is  also  common  to  meet  with  an 
occasional  variation  on  one  or  more  of  the  regu- 
lar dance-movements  in  the  Suites;  and  in  that 
position  they  were  conmionly  called  Doubles. 
There  -is  a  curious  and  unusual  experiment 
in  a  Suite  of  Kuhnau's  in  E  minor,  in  which  the 
Courante  in  6-4  time  is  a  complete' variation  of 
the  Allemande  in  common  time  that  precedes 
it.  But  the  art  of  varying  a  theme  of  some  sort 
was  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  about  this 
time  under  other  guises.  In  Germany  com- 
posers were  fond  of  harmonising  their  Chorales 
in  all  sorts  of  ingenious  ways,  such  as  are  found 
later  in  perfection  in  Bach's  Cantatas  and  Pas- 
sions; they  also  used  the  Chorales  as  a  kind  of 
Canto  fermo  upon  which  they  based  elaborate 
movements  for  the  organ,  full  of  ingenious  and 
effective  figures  and  various  devices  of  counter- 
point; and  not  a  little  of  the  great  development 
of  organ-playing,  which  culminated  in  J.  S.  Bach, 
was  carried  on  by  the  cultivation  of  this  form  of 
art.  Another  form  which  was  more  obviously 
allied  to  the  sets  of  variations,  and  indeed  can 
in  some  cases  hardly  be  distinguished  firom  them, 
was  the  ground-bass  or  hauo  ostincUo,  which  was 
a  Tery  favourite  form  of  art  all  over  Europe 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  17th  century. 
The  principle  of  following  the  bass  of  the 
theme  is  indeed  constantly  made  use  of  in 
variations,  and  in  theory  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  forms  is  that  in  a  ground- 
bass  the  bass  passage,  which  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  is  the  whole  bond  of  connec- 
tion which  joins  the  series  together;  while  in 
Yariations  the  bass  may  change  entirely  so  long 
as  the  theme  is  recognisable  either  by  means  of 
the  melody  or  the  succession  of  the  harmonies. 
But  in  practice,  though  there  are  many  exam- 
ples in  which  a  good  dear  bass  figure  is  made  to 
persist  with  obstinate  regularity  in  this  form, 
it  often  gave  place  to  the  succession  of  the  har- 
monies, or  was  itself  so  varied  as  to  become 
scarcely  recognisable.  For  instance,  a  so-called 
Ground  by  Blow  in  £  minor,  with  twenty- 
eight  divisions,  begins  with  a  section  that  is 
much  more  like  a  theme  for  variations;  and 
though  the  bass  moves  in  good  steps,  it  has  no 
very  decided  figure  whatever.  A  comparison 
of  the  first  half  of  the  so-called  ground  with  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  bass  of  the  twentieth 
division  will  show  that  the  view  musicians  then 
took  of  the  repetitions  was  at  least  a  liberal 
one: — 
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Ex.e. 


In  this  case  the  outline  of  the  bass  as  defined 
by  the  successive  steps  downwards  is  pretty  well 
maintained,  but  in  a  few  other  divisions  which 
are  more  elaborately  constructed,  not  only  is  the 
bass  altered,  but  even  harmonies  which  do  not 
strictly  correspond  to  the  originals  are  intro- 
duced. Such  treatment  clearly  destroys  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  form  of  art,  and  makes  the 
work  to  all  intents  a  theme  with  variations, 
under  limitations.  The  real  type  of  movement 
constructed  on  a  ground-bass  has  a  decided 
character  of  its  own,  as  the  obstinate  reiteration 
of  a  good  figure  is  necessarily  a  striking  bond 
of  connection  throughout  the  piece ;  and  if  the 
figures  built  upon  it  are  well  varied  it  can  be 
made  very  amusing.  In  Purceirs  use  of  this  form, 
which  he  was  evidently  fond  of,  the  type  is  kept 
much  purer,  and  the  divisions  on  the  ground  are 
really  what  they  pretend  to  be.  A  quotation  of 
the  bass  of  a  ground  in  one  of  his  Suites  will 
illustrate  better  than  any  description  the  differ- 
ence between  the  real  thing  and  a  hybrid  like 
Blow's  :— 


But  even  so  genuine  a  specimen  as  Purcell's  is 
closely  allied  to  a  theme  with  variations;  and 
at  a  time  when  the  form  was  so  popular  that  it 
was  not  only  a  favourite  with  composers,  but 
the  constant  resource  of  performers  with  any 
talent  for  extemporising  to  show  off  their  skill  in 
two  directions  at  once,  it  seems  very  likely  that 
the  more  elastic  but  less  pure  form  adopted  by 
Blow  and  others  should  have  been  easily  allowed 
to  pass  in  the  crowd  of  experiments ;  and  thus 
composers  were  constantly  developing  the  form 
of  *  Theme  nnd  Variations*  under  another  name. 

A  celebrated  example  which  bears  upon  thia 
question  is  the  tweltth  and  last  Sonata  of  Co- 
relli's  Opera  Quinta,  which  is  called  '  La  FoUia.' 
This  is  sometimes  described  as  a  Theme  and 
twenty-two  variations,  and  sometimes  as  Divi^ 
sions  on  a  ground.  The  bass  of  the  theme  waa 
well  known  in  those  days  as  Farinelli's  Ground, 
from  the  inventor,  and  was  commonly  used  by 
musicians  and  composers,  as  for  instance  by 
Vivaldi.  Hawkins  speaks  of  it  as  *  the  favourite 
I  air  known  in  England  as  Farinelli's  Ground,' 
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Bhowing  ft  cocfosion  in  his  mind  even  as  to  the 
'difierence  between  a  '  gpronnd  *  and  a  tune.  In 
CoreUi*a  work  the  bass  is  not  repeated  at  all 
regularly,  so  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
'series  of  free  variations.  These  are  most  of  them 
very  simple,  being  different  forms  of  arpeggios 
on  the  harmonies  of  the  theme,  but  they  are 
well  devised  so  as  to  contrast  and  set  off  one 
another,  and  are  effective  in  their  way  for  the 
violin.  The  tempos  vary  from  Adagio  and  An- 
dante to  Allegro  and  Vivace,  and  the  time- 
signatures  also,  as  3-4,  4-4,  and  3-8.  Corelli 
evidently  took  an  easy  view  of  variations,  for 
both  in  this  set  and  in  the  Chaconne  in  the 
twelfth  Sonata  of  op.  a,  the  hannonies  are  not 
at  all  strictly  followed,  and  occasionally  have 
next  to  nothing  to  do  with  the  theme  for  several 
]>ar8  together;  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
leather  a  characteristic  of  the  Italian  style  of 
writing  such  things.  The  treatment  of  the  form 
in  this  instance,  and  in  many  others  of  nearly  the 
same  period  (as  those  by  Blow,  and  many  by 
Locatdli  and  others  a  little  later),  together  with 
the  lax  way  in  which  Hawkins  speaks  of  the 
snbject*  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  this  popular 
form  of  6round-bnss  movement  was  gradually 
becoming  mixed  up  with  the  form  of  Theme* 
and*  Variations,  and  trenching  on  its  province. 
Even  the  length  of  the  bass  in  the  FoUia  and 
other  examples  is  in  favour  of  this  view,  because 
the  effect  of  the  grouqd-bass  is  lost  when  it 
extends  beyond  very  moderate  limits.  The  best 
examples  are  after  such  a  condse  fashion  as  the 
bass  quoted  from  Purcell,  and  such  superb  speci- 
mens as  the  *Crucifixus*  in  Bach's  Mass,  his 
Passacaglia  in  C  minor,  and  similar  works  by 
Buxtehude  for  the  organ.  If  the  ground-bass 
has  several  clauses,  as  in  Corel  li*6  FoUm  6r  Blow*s 
piece  (Ex.  6),  it  loses  its  effect  and  has  to  be 
treaied  after  the  manner  of  a  theme ;  and  the 
adoption  of  long  periods  led  composers  to  that 
treatment,  at  the  same  time  that  the  habit  of 
looking  at  their  subject  in  the  direction  of  the 
bass  rather  than  the  upper  part,  influenced  their 
manner  of  dealing  with  variations. 

This  condition  of  things  throws  an  interesting 
light  upon  J.  S.  Bach's  thirty  Variations  on  an 
Aria  in  G  major  for  a  harpsidiord  with  two  rows 
of  keys,  which  is  the  first  very  important  work 
of  its  kind,  and  still  among  the  most  remark- 
able in  existence,  though  it  is  never  played  in 
public  In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  giving 
due  effect  on  one  row  of  keys  to  the  rapid  cross- 
ing passages  which  are  written  for  two.  The  Aria 
which  serves  for  theme  is  not  after  the  manner 
of  a  modem  aria,  but  is  a  dance  movement  like 
those  in  the  Suites.  It  is  in  fact  a  Sarabande 
of  the  expressive  and  elaborate  kind  familiar 
among  Bach's  works ;  it  h«s  plenty  of  fine  melody 
but  no  catching  tune,  and  nothing  to  invite 
melodic  variations  of  the  modem  kind.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  constructed  of  very  broad  and 
simple  successions  of  harmony,  with  the  bass  mov- 
ing a  step  of  some  sort  in  almost  every  bar ;  and 
npon  this  motion  of  bass  or  harmonies  the  whole 
series  of  vaiiations  is  really  constructed.    It  is 


therefore  actually  almost  as  much  of  a  ground- 
bass  movement  as  Corelli^s  Follia^  or  Blow's 
example.  The  actual  bass  figure  is  not  repeated, 
but* either  the  steps  by  which  it  moves  or  the 
regular  changes  of  the  harmony  are  alwaya 
represented  in  some  way  under  the  elaborate  tex- 
ture of  the  figures.  In  fact,  what  Bach  does  is 
to  take  out  the  harmonic  framework  upon  which 
the  Aria  is  built,  and  use  it  to  build  thirty  other 
little  movements  upon.  The  way  in  whidi  these 
are  developed  from  the  original  Mrill  be  best  un- 
derstood by  a  comparison  <^  the  opening  bars  of 
some  of  the  variations  with  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  bass  of  the  theme. 

The  following  is  the  bass  of  the  first  eight  ban 
of  the  Aria,  with  figures  to  represent  the  prin- 
cipal harmonies : — 
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In  a  good  many  variations,  such  as  the  ist, 
2nd,  4th,  12th,  and  22nd,  these  steps  are  very 
clearly  maintained.  The  bass  figure  of  the  and 
variation  will  serve  to  illustrate  this : — 
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It  is  very  rare  however  that  the  same  positions 
of  the  chords  are  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout. 
All  positions  are  held  to  be  interchangeable. 
This  would  be  less  possible  in  dealing  with  a 
modem  theme  with  weak  or  irregular  motions 
of  harmony;  but  where  the  changes  are  so 
strict  and  clear,  the  successions  are  traceable 
even  through  a  looser  treatment  of  the  original. 
An  example  which  will  illustrate  Bach's  method 
of  interchanging  positions  of  the  same  chords, 
and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  builds  one 
form  upon  another,  is  the  opening  of  the  tenth 
variation,  which  is  a  complete  little  four-part 
Fughetta : — 
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In  b*r  (6)  the  iirst  position  of  the  chord  of  the 
l>oiiii]iant  is  implied  instead  of  its  Brst  inversion ; 
in  bar  (c)  there  is  a  similar  interchange,  and  in 
bars  {d)  and  (^)  the  principal  emphasis  of  the  bar 
fails  upon  a  first  inversion  instead  of  a  first  posi- 
tion of  the  same  chord. 

In  other  variations  he  goes  much  further  still. 
In  the  ninth  the  strict  succession  of  chords  is 
frequently  altered,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the 
character  and  general  contour  of  the  harmonic 
suooetsion  is  still  to  be  felt  in  the  background. 
For  instance,  in  the  passage  corresponding  to 
bars  (e)  and  (/)  the  liarmonies  of  £  minor  and 
G  are  forced  in  in  the  place  of  those  of  G.and  A. 
Then  the  harmony  of  C  and  A,  which  really  re- 
presents bar  (/),  is  driven  into  the  bar  cor- 
responding with  (g) ;  and  in  order  to  make 
the  final  dhord  of  the  cadence  answer  in  position 
with  the  original,  all  that  appears  of  the  chord 
corresponding  to  bar  (g)  is  the  last  quaver. 
The  following  example  will  show  the  nature 
of  the  change,  beginning  at  the  half-bar  cor- 
responding with  (<^)  where  the  fyc»t  half  close  falls, 
up  to  the  first  close  in  the  principal  key  in 
bar  (h)  :— 
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This  appears  to  be  rather  an  extreme  in- 
stance, but  in  reality  the  change  is  caused 
by  nothing  more  than  the  happy  idea  of  turn- 
ing the  passing  note  in  bar  {d)  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  so  leading  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
churd  of  E ;  thus  causing  the  chords  of  G  and  C, 
which  follow  in  their  proper  order,  to  come  one 
step  too  late,  and  forcing  the  penultimate  chord 
of  the  cadence  into  very  close  quarters.  But 
the  form  of  the  cadence  is  preserved  all  the 
same,  and  so  the  change  turns  out  to  be  more  in 
superficial  appeai-ance  than  reality;  while  the 
regularity  of  the  succession  is  still  sufficiently 
obvious  to  identify  the  theme. 

The  manner  in  which  all  the  variations  are 
written  is  contrapuntal,  and  in  many  cases  they 
are  cast  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  old  contra- 
puntal forms.  Every  third  variation  through- 
out, except  the  last,  is  a  Canon  of  some  sort, 
with  a  free  bass  which  generally  follows  the 
outlines  of  the  bass  of  the  theme.  These  take 
aU  the  intervals  in  regular  order — a  Canon  at 
the  unison  in  the  3rd  variation,  a  Canon  at  the 
second  iii  the  6th,  and  so  on  up  to  a  Canon 
at  the  ninth  in  the  27th  variation,  the  Canons 
at  the  fourth  and  fifth  being  complicated  by 
making  them  in  contrary  motion.  Variation  10 
is  a  complete  Fughetta,  and  Variation  16  an 
Overture  after  the  French  model,  managed  by 
Hiaking  the  part  which  represents  the  first  half 
of  the  theme  into  the  Maestoso  movement,  and 
the  latter  part  into  the  fugal  one.  The  last  varia- 
tion is  a  'Quodlibet*;  that  is,  a  movement  in 
which  several  bits  of  familiar  tunes  are  worked 
in  together.     The  tunes  are  *  Volkslieder '  of 


a  very  bright  and  happy  type.  It  begins  with 
one  to  the  words  '  Ich  bin  so  lang  nicht  bei  dir 
g*west,'  on  the  top  of  which  another,  'Kraut 
und  R^ben  haben  mich  vertrieben,*  is  intro- 
duced; and  the  fragments  of  the  two,  and 
probably  bits  of  others  which  are  not  identified,, 
are  mixed  up  together  in  amusing  but  artistic 
confusion  throughout,  always  following  the  har- 
monic succession  of  the  original  aria.  After 
the  Quodlibet  the  theme  is  directed  to  be  played 
again,  so  as  to  make  the  cycle  complete — a  plan 
followed,  by  Beetlioven  more  than  once,  most 
notably  in  the  last  movement  of  his  Sonata  in 
£,  op.  109.  Every  variation  in  the  series  has 
a  perfectly  distinct  character  of  its  own,  and  is 
knit  together  closely  and  compactly  by  the  figures 
used ;  which  vary  from  the  most  pointed  vivacity 
to  the  noblest  dignity  and  calm ;  and  are  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  keep  the  action  always  going,  and 
the  interest  alive  at  every  step;  the  result  of 
this  many-sided  technical  workmanship  being  a 
perfectly  mature  art-form.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
many  others.  Bach  seems  to  sum  up  in  his  own* 
lifetime  the  labours  of  several  generations,  and 
to  arrive  at  a  point  of  artistic  development  which 
the  next  generation  fell  far  behind  ;  for  a  height 
equal  to  that  of  his  work  was  not  again  reached- 
till  Beethoven's  time.  But  the  aspect  of  Bach's 
work  is  peculiar  to  himself  and  his  time.  The 
technical  side  is  brought  into  extreme  promin- 
ence. This  is  shown  most  obviously  in  the 
canons  and  fugues,  but  it  is  also  shown  in  the 
texture  of  the  other  variations.  Some  few  are* 
extremely  expressive  and  beautiful,  but  it  was 
not  with  the  paramount  object  of  making  them 
all  so  that  Bach  attacked  his  problem,  for  his 
variations  are  rather  developments  of  ideas  em- 
bodied in  vigorous  and  regular  rhythmic  figures 
than  romantic  or  dramatic  types.  Both  the 
ideas  and  the  way  of  treating  them  belong  to 
the  old  contrapuntal  school,  and  that  style  of 
variation- writing  which  is  most  richly  and  com- 
prehensively shown  in  this  series  of  variations, 
comes  to  an  end  with  Bach. 

He  produced  several  other  sets  in  the  same 
manner,  notably  the  famous  Chaconne  in  the  Suite 
in  D  for  violin  solo ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
analyse  that  work,  since  the  same  principles  are 
observed  throughout,  even  to  the  repetition  of  the 
theme  at  the  end  to  clench  it  all  together.  As 
in  the  previous  case,  the  basis  of  the  variation  is 
the  harmonic  framework  of  the  theme ;  and  the 
melody  hardly  ever  makes  its  reappearance  till 
its  resumption  at  the  end.  The  bass  steps  are 
just  as  freely  dealt  with  as  in  the  previous  case, 
from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  Bach  consi- 
dered the  harmonic  structure  the  chief  thing  in 
a  Chaconne  (which  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
movement  da  a  groimd-bass)  as  much  as  in  a  regu- 
lar Theme  and  variations.  He  also  produced 
an  example  of  a  different  kind,  in  a  little  set 
of  eight  variations  on  a  very  beautiful  and  melo- 
dious theme  in  A  minor.  In  this  the  harmonic 
framework  is  not  nearly  so  noticeable,  and  the 
variations  are  not  made  to  depend  upon  it  so 
much  as  in  the  other  cases.    Some  few  of  them 
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are  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
great  set  of  thirty,  but  more  often  the  melody 
of  the  theme  plays  an  unmistakeable  part.  This 
Biay  be  seen  from  a  oumparison  of  the  melody  of 
the  3rd,  4th.  and  5th  bars  of  the  theme,  with 
the  same  portion  of  the  third  variation. 
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The  influence  of  the  tune  is  similarly  apparent 
in  several  other  variations,  putting  a  new  com- 
plexion  npon  variation-makingp  in  the  direction 
cultivated  by  the  next  generation ;  but  the  result 
is  neither  so  vigorous  nor  so  intrinsically  valuable 
AS  in  other  works  more  after  Bach*s  usual 
manner,  though  historically  interesting  as  an 
experiment  in  a  line  which  Bach  generally 
thought  fit  to  let  alone. 

Hnnders  way  of  treating  variations  wns  very 
different  from  Bach's,  and  more  like  the  methods 
of  the  Italian  school,  as  illustrated  by  Corelli. 
In  most  cases,  indeed,  he  regarded  the  matter 
firom  the  same  point  of  view  as  Bach,  since  he 
looked  upon  the  harmonic  framework  as  the 
principal  thing  to  follow;  but  he  reduced  the 
interest  of  his  representation  of  that  frame- 
work in  new  figures  to  a  minimum.  Where 
Bach  used  ingenious  and  rhythmical  figures, 
and  worked  them  with  fascinatmg  clearness  and 
consistency,  Handel  was  content  to  use  mere 
empty  arpeggios  in  different  forms.  In  many  of 
his  sets  of  Variations,  and  other  works  of  the 
same  kind,  he  makes  the  effect  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  quickness  of  the  notes 
varies,  getting  &ster  and  faster  up  to  the  bril- 
liant but  empty  conclusion.  The  set  which  has 
most  musical  interest  is  the  '  Harmonious  Black- 
smith *  in  the  Suite  in  E ;  and  in  this  the  usual 
characteristic  is  shown,  since  the  variations  begin 
with  semiquavers,  go  on  to  triplet  semiquavers, 
and  end  with  scale  passages  of  demisemiquavers. 
The  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  work  is 
probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
theme,  partly  also  to  the  happy  way  in  which  the 
atyle  of  the  variations  hits  the  mean  between  the 
«laborate  artistic  interest  of  such  works  as 
Bach's  and  the  emptiness  of  simple  arpeggios, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  their  very  simplicity 
■shows  to  advantage  the  piinciples  upon  which  a 
succession  of  variations  can  be  knit  together  into 
-an  effective  piece,  by  giving  all  the  members  of 
Che  series  some  relative  bearing  upon  each  other. 
In  this  set  the  connection  and  function  of  each 
is  BO  thoroughly  obvious  that  the  most  ordinary 
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musical  intelligence  can  grasp  it,  and  it  is  to 
such  grounds  of  effect  that  Handel  trusted  in 
making  all  his  sets,  whether  in  such  an  example 
as  the  Passacaglia  in  the  6  minor  Suite  or  the 
Chaoonne  with  sixty  variations.  Only  in  very 
few  cases  does  he  even  appear  to  attempt  to 
make  the  separate  numbers  of  the  series  interest- 
ing or  musically  characteristic,  and  yet  the  series 
as  a  whole  is  almost  always  effective.  He  is 
more  inclined  to  allow  the  tune  of  his  theme  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  effect  than  Bach  was.  In  the 
variations  in  the  Suite  in  D  it  is  very  promi- 
nent, and  in  the  earlier  variations  of  the  *  Har- 
monious Blacksmith  *  is  clearly  suggested ;  and 
in  this  way  he  illustrates  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
tendency  which  came  to  predominate  in  the 
next  generation.  The  following  are  types  of  the 
figures  used  by  Handel  in  more  than  one  set: — 
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Another  composer  showed  this  tendency  to 
follow  the  tune  even  more  markedly.  Tlaa  was 
Kameau,  who  was  bom  two  years  before  Handel 
and  Bach,  but  was  brought  more  strongly  under 
the  riidng  influences  of  the  early  Sonata  period, 
through  his  connection  with  the  French  operatic 
school,  and  the  French  instrumental  school,  of 
which  Couperin  was  the  happiest  represent- 
ative. These  French  composers  were  almost 
the  fiirst  of  any  ability  in  Europe  to  g^ve  their 
attention  unreservedly  to  tunes,  and  to  make  tune, 
and  character  of  a  tuneful  kind,  the  object  of 
their  ambition.  Rameau  produced  a  number  of 
charming  tuneful  pieces  of  a  harmonic  cast,  and 
naturally  treated  variations  also  from  the  point 
of  view  of  tune,  studying  to  bring  the  tune  for- 
ward, and  to  make  it,  rather  than  the  harmonic 
successions,  the  basis  of  his  variations.  When 
operatic  influences  came  into  play  and  influ- 
enced the  instrumental  music  of  German  com- 
posers, and  when  the  traditions  of  the  Protestant 
school  gave  place  to  those  of  the  southern  and 
Catholic  Germans,  the  same  result  followed. 

Other  circumstances  also  affected  the  form 
unfavourably.  The  cause  of  the  falling  off  in 
vigour,  depth  of  feeling,  and  technical  resource 
from  the  standard  of  Handel  and  Bach,  is  obvious 
enough  in  other  departments;  since  men  were 
thrown  back  as  they  had  been  after  Palestrina's 
time,  through  having  to  cope  with  new  forms 
of  art.  In  the  case  of  variations — by  this  time 
an  old  and  established  form — the  cause  of  such 
falling  off  is  not  easy  to  see ;  but  in  reality  varia- 
tions were  just  as  amenable  to  unfavourable 
influences  as  the  rest  of  instrumental  music. 
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since  composers  began  to  try  to  treat  them  in 
tlie  same  stylo  ns  their  sonata  movements. 
They  dropped  the  contrapuntnl  methods,  with 
the  opportuuities  afforded  by  them,  and  as  they 
had  not  yet  developed  the  art  of  expressing 
effective  musical  ideas  in  the  modem  style 
apart  from  the  regular  sonata  form,  their  works 
of  the  kind  seem,  by  the  side  of  Bach's,  to  be 
«adly  lacking  in  interest.  Moreover,  the  object 
of  writing  them  was  changing.  Bach  wrote  up 
to  the  level  of  his  own  ideas  of  art,  without 
thinking  what  would  please  the  ordinary  public ; 
but  the  composers  of  the  middle  of  the  iSth 
century  wrote  their  clavier  music  chiefly  for  the 
use  or  pleasure  of  average  amateurs,  on  whom 
first-rate  art  would  be  thrown  away  ;  and  aimed 
flit  nothing  more  than  respectable  workmanship 
and  easy  agreeable  tunefulness.  The  public 
were  losing  their  interest  in  the  rich  counter* 
point  and  massive  nobility  of  style  of  the  older 
school,  and  were  setting  their  affections  more 
and  more  on  tune  and  simply  intelligiblo  form ; 
and  composers  were  easily  led  in  the  same 
direction.  The  consequences  were  happy  enough 
in  the  end,  but  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  new 
•tyle  variation-making  appears  to  h.ive  suffered ; 
and  it  only  regained  its  panition  in  rare  cases, 
when  composers  of  exceptional  genius  returned, 
in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  their  time,  to  the 
method  of  building  a  fair  proportion  of  their 
variations  on  the  old  principles,  and  found  in 
the  harmonic  framework  equal  opportunities  to 
those  afforded  by  the  tunes. 

How  strongly  Haydn  and  Mozart  were  drawn 
in  the  prevailing  direction  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  they  took  simple  and 
popular  tunes  as  themes,  and  by  the  preponder* 
ance  of  the  melodic  element  in  their  variations. 
This  is  even  more  noticeable  in  Mozart  than  in 
Haydn,  who  took  on  the  whole  a  more  serious 
and  briginal  view  of  the  form.  True,  he  did  not 
write  nearly  so  many  sets  as  his  younger  con* 
temporary,  and  several  that  he  did  write  are  of 
the  very  slightest  and  most  elementary  kind — 
witness  that  which  forms  the  last  movement 
«f  the  Clavier  Sonata  in  £^,  that  on  a  tune 
in  'Tempo  di  Minuetto'  in  a  sonata  in  A,  and 
that  in  a  sonata  for  clavier  and  violin  in  C.  In 
these  cases  he  is  obviously  not  exerting  himself 
at  all,  but  merely  treating  the  matter  lightly 
and  easily.  But  when  he  set  about  his  work 
seriously,  it  has  ftir  more  variety,  interest,  and 
many-sided  ingenuity  than  Mozarfs.  This  is 
the  case  with  sevend  of  the  sets  in  the  string 
quartets,  and  with  the  remarkable  one  for  clavier 
alone  in  F  minor,  and  the  beautiful  slow  move- 
ment in  the  Sonata  for  Clavier  and  Violin  in  F. 
The  things  most  noticeable  in  these  are  the  re* 
markable  freedom  with  which  he  treats  his  theme, 
and  the  original  means  adopted  to  combine  the 
sets  into  complete  and  coherent  wholes.  Prob- 
ably no  one  except  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and 
Brahms  took  a  freer  view  of  the  limits  of 
fair  variation ;  the  less  essential  chords  and  root 
harmonies  of  the  theme  are  frequently  changed, 
«reQ   without  the  melody  being  preserved  to 
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make  up  for  the  deviation,  and  in  certain  cases 
whole  passages  appear  to  be  entirely  altered,  and 
to  have  little  if  any  connection  with  the  theme 
beyond  observance  of  the  length  of  its  prominent 
periods,  and  the  fact  that  the  final  cadences  come 
in  the  right  forms  and  places.  This  occurs  most 
naturally  in  a  minor  variation  of  a  major 
theme,  or  vice  vers&,  where  a  passage  in  the 
relative  major  is  made  to  correspond  to  a  passage 
in  the  dominant  key,  and  the  succession  of 
chords  is  necessarily  altered  to  a  different  course 
to  make  the  passage  flow  back  to  the  principal 
key  at  the  same  place,  both  in  variation  and 
theme.  There  is  an  extremely  interesting 
example  of  such  changes  in  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  Quartet  in  £b,  No.  as  Trantwdn. 
The  theme  is  in  Bb,  and  the  first  variation  in 
Bb  minor.  The  second  half  of  the  theme  begins 
in  F,  and  has  a  whole  period  of  eight  b^rs, 
closing  in  that  key,  before  going  back  to  Bb. 
The  corresponding  part  of  the  first  variation 
begins  with  the  same  notes  transferred  from  first 
violin  to  cello,  and  has  the  same  kind  of  motion, 
and  similar  free  contrapuntal  imitation ;  but  it 
proceeds  by  a  chain  of  closely  interlaced  modula- 
tions through  Eb  minor  and  Ab,  and  closes  in 
Db.  And  not  only  that,  but  the  portion  which 
corresponds  to  the  resumption  of  the  principal 
idea  begins  in  the  original  key  in  Db,  and  only 
gets  home  to  the  principal  key  for  the  last  phrase 
of  four  bars,  in  which  the  subject  again  appears. 
So  that  for  eleven  bars  the  variation  is  only  con- 
nected with  the  theme  by  the  fact  that  the 
successive  progressions  are  analagous  in  major 
and  minor  modes,  and  by  a  slight  similarity  in  the 
character  of  the  music.  This  was  a  very  im- 
portant position  to  take  up  in  variation-writing, 
and  by  such  action  Haydn  fully  established 
a  much  broader  and  freer  principle  of  repre- 
senting the  theme  than  had  been  done  beiore. 
The  following  examples  are  respectively  the  first 
eight  bars  of  the  second  half  of  the  theme,  and 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  ist  variation:— < 
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The  other  noticeable  feature  of  Haydn's  treat- 
ment of  the  variation-form  is  illustrated  very 
happily  by  the  '  Andante  con  Variazioni '  in  F 
minor  for  clavier  solo,  and  by  the  movement  in 
the  F  major  sonata  for  clavier  and  violin  ;  both 
showing  how  strongly  he  regarded  the  form  as 
one  to  be  unified  in  some  way  or  other  beyond 
the  mere  connection  based  on  identity  of  struc- 
ture or  tune  which  is  common  to  all  the  members 
of  the  series.  The  first  of  these  is  really  a 
set  of  variations  on  two  themes ;  since  the  prin- 
cipal theme  in  the  minor  is  followed  by  a  slighter 
one  contrasting  with  it,  in  the  major.  The  varia- 
tions on  these  two  themes  alternate  throughout, 
and  end  with  a  repetition  of  the  principal  theme 
in  its  original  form,  passing  into  an  elaborate 
coda  full  of  allusions  to  its  principal  figures. 
Thus  there  is  a  double  alternation  of  modes  and 
of  styles  throughout  binding  the  members  to- 
gether ;  and  the  firee  development  of  the  features 
of  the  theme  in  the  coda  gives  all  the  weight 
and  interest  necessary  to  clench  the  work  at  the 
end.  The  slow  movement  for  clavier  and  violin 
is  somewhat  different  in  system,  but  aims  at 
the  same  object.  After  the  theme  comes  an 
episode,  springing  out  of  a  figure  in  the  cadence 
of  the  theme,  and  modulating  to  the  dominant 
and  back ;  then  comes  the  first  variation  in  full, 
followed  by  another  episode  modulating  to  Bb, 
with  plenty  of  development  of  characteristic 
figures  of  the  theme,  coming  back  (after  about 
the  same  length  as  tiie  first  episode)  to  a  pause 
on  the  dominant  chord  of  the  principal  key,  and 
followed  by  another  variation  with  demisemi- 
quaver  ornamental  passages  for  the  pianoforte. 
This  variation  deviates  a  little  at  the  end,  and 
pauses  on  the  dominant  chord  again ;  and  then 
the  beautiful  and  serene  theme  is  given  out  once 
more  in  its  original  form.  This  is  therefore  an 
ingenious  kind  of  Rondo  in  the  form  of  varia- 
tions. The  short  contrasting  episodes  are*  quite 
in  Rondo-form,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  two  middle  repetitions  of  the  theme  are  made 
unusually  interesting  by  appearing  in  a  fresh 
guise.  One  more  point  worth  noting  about 
Haydn's  works  of  this  kind,  is  that  some  of  his 
themes  are  so  rich  and  complex.  In  a  few  of 
the  sets  in  the  quartets  the  theme  is  not  so 
much  a  tune  as  a  network  of  figures  combined 
in  a  regular  .harmonic  scheme — see  Ex.  17 ;  and 
the  same  holds  true  of  the  *  Andante  con  Varia- 
zioni' mentioned  above,  which  is  long,  and  full 
of  the  most  various  and  remarkable  figures.  It 
may  be  said  finally  that  there  is  no  branch 
of  composition  in  which  Haydn  was  richer  and 
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more  truly  polyphonic  than  in  his  best  sets  bf 
variations. 

Mozart,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  ex- 
treme of  the  melodic  form  of  variations.  If  in 
many  of  Haydn's  slighter  examples  this  ten- 
dency was  perceptible,  in  Mozart  it  comes  to  a 
head.  The  variations  which  he  makes  purely 
out  of  ornamental  versions  of  the  ture  of  the 
theme,  are  at  least  four  times  as  many  as  his 
harmonic  and  more  seriously  conceived  ones. 
As  has  been  said  before,  Mozart  wrote  far  more 
sets  than  Haydn,  and  many  of  them  were  probably 
pUces  d*oceasi<m — ^trifles  upon  which  there  was 
neither  time  nor  need  to  spend  much  thoughts 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  moreover  that 
variation-writing  waa  not  Mozart*s  best  province. 
Two  of  his  greatest  gifts,  the  power  of  moulding 
his  form  with  the  most  refined  and  perfect  ac- 
curacy, and  spontaneous  melody,  have  here  no  full 
opportunity.  The  themes  which  necessarily 
decide  the  form  are  in  many  cases  not  hb  own, 
and,  except  in  rare  instances*  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  entered  into  his  head  to  try  to  make  new 
and  beautiful  melodies  on  the  foundation  of  their 
harmonic  finaroework.  He  seems  rather  to  have 
aimed  at  making  variations  which  would  be 
easily  recognisable  by  moderately-gifted  ama- 
teurs ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  takes  a 
good  deal  of  musical  intelligence  to  see  the 
connection  between  a  theme  and  a  variation 
which  is  well  enough  conceived  to  bear  frequent 
hearing.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  finest  varia- 
tions have  been  produced  by  scarcely  any  but 
composers  of  a  very  deep  and  intellectual  organ- 
isation, like  Beethoven,  Bach,  and  Brahms. 
Mozart  waa  gifted  with  the  most  perfect  and 
refined  musical  organisation  ever  known;  but 
he  was  not  naturally  a  man  of  deep  feeling  or 
intellectuality,  and  the  result  is  that  his  varia- 
tion-building is  neither  impressive  nor  genuinely 
interesting.  Its  chief  merits  are  delicate  mam- 
pulation,  illustrating  the  last  phase  of  harpsi- 
chord-playing  as  applied  to  the  Viennese  type 
of  pianoforte  with  shallow  keys,  and  he  obtains 
the  good  balance  in  each  set  as  a  whole  without 
any  of  Haydn's  interesting  devices.  A  certain 
similarity  in  the  general  plan  of  several  of  the 
independent  sets  suggests  that  he  had  a  regular 
scheme  for  laying  out  the  succession  of  variations. 
The  earlier  ones  generally  have  the  tune  of  the 
theme  very  prominent;  then  come  one  or  two 
based  rather  more  upon  the  harmonic  framework, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  becoming  weari- 
some ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  through,  if  the 
theme  be  in  the  major,  there  will  be  a  minor 
variation,  and  vice  versa ;  then,  in  order  to  give 
weight  to  the  conclusion  and  throw  it  into  rdlief, 
the  last  variation  but  one  has  a  codetta  of  some 
sort  or  an  unbarred  cadenza,  or  else  there  is  an 
unbaiTed  cadenza  dividing  the  last  variation  from 
the  final  coda,  which  usually  takes  up  clearly 
the  features  of  the  theme.  These  unbarred  ca- 
denzas are  a  characteristic  feature  of  Mozart*M 
sets  of  variations,  and  indicate  that  he  regarded 
them  as  show  pieces  for  concerts  and  such 
occasions,  since  they  are  nothing  but  pure  finger-* 
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flourislieB  to  show  off  the  dexterity  and  neatness 
of  the  performer.  There  are  two — one  of  them 
a  very  long  one — in  the  set  on  Paisiello's  '  Salve 
tu  Domine/  another  long  one  in  that  on  Sartr^ 
*  Come  un  agnello/  a  long  one  in  that  on  '  Lison 
dormait,'  and  others  of  more  moderate  dimen- 
sions in  the  sets  on  Gluck's  *  Unser  dommer 
Pobei  taeint/  Mr.  Duport^s  minuet,  *Je  suis 
Lindor/  and  others.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
harmonic  framework,  Mozart  is  generally  more 
strict  than  Haydn,  but  he  is  by  no  means  tied 
by  any  sense  of  obligation  in  that  respect,  and 
even  makes  excellent  point  out  of  harmonic  di- 
gression. A  most  effective  example,  which  con- 
tains a  principle  in  a  nutshell,  is  his  treatment 
of  the  most  characteristic  phrase  of  'Unser 
dummer  Pobel  *  in  the  fourth  variation.  The 
phrase  is  aa  follows : — 


To  this  he  gives  a  most  amusing  turn  by,  as  it 
were,  missing  the  mark  by  a  semitone : — 


Ex.20. 
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then  he  goes  on  to  tho  end  of  the  half  of  the 
variation  which  contains  the  passage,  and  begins 
it  again  as  if  for  repeat ;  and  then  again  over- 
shoots the  mark  by  a  semitone  : — 


Ex.  21. 
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There  is  probably  no  simpler  example  of  an 
harmonic  inconsistency  serving  a  definite  pur- 
pose in  variations.  In  a  less  obvious  way 
there  are  some  in  which  very  happy  efifect  is 
obtained  by  going  an  unexpected  way  round 
between  one  essential  point  of  harmony  and 
another,  and  in  such  refinements  Mozart  is  most 
luocessful. 

When  he  introduces  sets  of  variations  into 
sonatas  and  such  works  as  his  Clarinet  Quintet, 
he  seems  to  have  taken  more  pains  with  them ; 
there  are  proportionately  more  &ee  and  harmonic 
variations  among  them;  and  the  element  of 
show  illustrated  by  the  unbarred  cadenza  is  not  so 
prominent.  There  are  good  examples  of  variety 
of  treatment  and  succesd  in  balancing  the  various 
members  of  the  series  in  the  variations  in  the 
fine  Sonata  in  F  for  violin  and  pianoforte.  True, 
the  basis  of  the  variations  is  for  the  most  part 
melodic,  but  the  principle  is  treated  with  more 
solid  effect  than  usual.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  last  movement  of  the  PF.  Sonata  in 
D,  written  in  1777.  This  contains  some  ex- 
tremely happy  examples  of  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  harmonic  principle,  as  in  the  9th  variation, 
in  which  the  vigour  and  individuality  of  the 
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figure  give  the  variation  all  the  appearance  of 
an  independent  piece.  Similarly  in  the  nth, 
Adagio  cantabile,  and  in  the  last,  in  which  the 
time  is  changed  from  4-4  to  3-4,  the  melody  is 
so  devised  as  to  appear  really  new,  and  not  merely 
the  theme  in  an  ornamental  dress. 

An  excellent  use  to  which  Mozart  frequently 
puts  variations  is  that  of  presenting  the  subjects 
of  sonata-movements  in  new  lights,  or  adding  to 
their  interest  by  new  turns  and  ornaments  when 
they  reappear  a  second  or  third  time  in  tho 
course  of  the  movement.  One  example  is  the 
recurrence  of  the  theme  in  the  *  Rondo  en  Polo- 
naise *  which  forms  the  middle  movement  in  the 
Sonata  in  D  just  referred  to.  Another  is  the 
slow  movement  of  the  well-known  Sonata  in 
C  minor,  connected  with  the  Fantasia  in  the 
same  key. 

The  cases  in  which  Mozart  ventured  to  g^ve  a 
variation  a  thoroughly  independent  character 
are  rare.  He  seems  to  have  thought  it  better 
to  keep  always  in  sight  of  his  theme,  and  though 
he  invented  some  charming  and  effective  de* 
vices  which  have  been  used  by  later  composers, 
as  a  rule  the  variations  wait  upon  the  theme 
too  subserviently,  and  the  figures  are  often  too 
simple  and  familiar  to  be  interesting.  The  follow- 
ing (*  Je  suis  Lindor')  is  a  fair  sample  of  his  way 
of  ornamenting  a  tune  : — 
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Beethoven's  work  forms  an  era  in  the  history 
of  variation -making.  It  was  a  branch  of  art 
eminently  congenial  to  him;  for  nob  only  did 
his  instinct  for  close  thematic  development 
make  him  quick  to  see  various  ways  of  treating 
details,  but  his  mind  was  always  inclined  to 
present  the  innennost  core  of  his  idea  in  dif- 
ferent forms.  Thia  is  evinced  plainly  enough 
in  the  way  in  which  he  perfects  his  subjects. 
His  sketch-books  show  how  ideas  often  came  to 
him  in  the  rough ;  and  how,  sometimes  by  slow 
degrees,  he  brought  them  to  that  refined  and 
effective  form  which  alone  satisfied  liim.  The 
substratum  of  the  idea  is  the  same  from  first  to 
last,  but  it  has  to  undergo  many  alterations  of 
detail  before  he  finds  the  best  way  to  say  it. 
Even  in  this  his  practice  differed  extremely  from 
Mozart*8,  but  in  the  treatment  of  the  actual  form 
of  *  Theme  and  variations'  it  differed  still  more. 
In  principle  Beethoven  did  not  leave  the  line 
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taken  tip  by  tlie  composem  of  the  Sonata  period, 
but  he  brought  the  old  and  new  principles  more 
to  an  equality  than  before,  and  was  also  very 
much  more  daring  in  presenting  his  model  in 
entirely  new  lights.  The  proportion  of  purely 
ornamental  variations  in  his  works  is  small ;  and 
examples  in  which  the  variations  follow  the 
theme  very  closely  are  more  conspicuous  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  than  later;  but  even  among 
such  comparatively  early  examples  as  the  first 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  Ab  (op.  26),  or  the 
still  earlier  ones  in  the  Sonata  in  6  (op.  14, 
no.  a),  and  the  set  on  Righini's  air,  there  is  a 
fertility  of  resource  and  imagination,  and  in  the 
last  case  a  daring  independence  of  style  which 
far  outstrips  anything  previously  done  in  the 
same  line. 

In  some  sets  the  old  structural  principle  is 
once  more  predominant,  as  in  the  well-known 
3a  in  C  minor  (1806),  a  set  which  is  as  much  of 
a  Chaconne  as  any  by  Corelli,  Bach,  or  Handel. 
The  theme  is  in  chaconne  time,  and  the  strong 
steps  of  the  bass  have  the  old  ground-bass 
character.  It  is  true  he  uses  the  melody  of 
the  theme  in  one  or  two  instances — it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  it  at  a  time  when 
melody  counted  for  so  much ;  but  in  the  large 
majonty  the  variation  turns  upon  the  structural 
system  of  the  harmonies.  Among  other  points 
this  set  is  remarkable  as  a  model  of  coherence ; 
almost  every  variation  makes  a  perfect  comple- 
ment to  the  one  that  precedes  it,  and  sets  it  off 
in  the  same  way.  In  several  cases  the  varia- 
tions are  grouped  together,  externally  as  well  as 
in  spirit,  by  treating  the  same  figures  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  as  happens  with  the  ist,  and  and 
3rd,  with  the  7th  and  8th,  and  with  the  a6th 
and  a  7th  and  others.  The  12th  marks  a  new 
departure  in  the  series,  being  the  first  in  the 
major,  and  the  four  that  follow  it  are  closely 
connected  by  being  variations  upon  that  varia- 
tion ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  form  the 
single  block  in  the  major  mode  in  the  whole 
series.  Every  variation  hangs  together  as  closely 
as  those  in  Bach's  great  set  of  thirty  by  the 
definite  character  of  the  figures  used,  while  the 
whole  resembles  that  set  in  the  vigour  of  the 
style. 

In  most  of  the  other  remarkable  sets  the  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  are  more  mixed.  For  in- 
stance,  in  that  on  the  Ballet  Air  from  the  '  Men 
of  Prometheus,'  some  have  a  technical  interest 
like  Bach's,  and  some  have  an  advanced  orna- 
mental character  after  the  fashion  of  Mozart's. 
Among  ingenious  devices  which  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  types,  the  sixth  variation  is  worth 
noting.  The  tune  is  given  intact  at  most  avail- 
able points  in  its  original  pitch  and  original 
form,  but  the  harmonies  are  m  a  different  key. 
A  marked  feature  in  the  series  is  that  it  has  an 
introduction  consisting  merely  of  the  bass  of  the 
theme,  and  three  variations  on  that  are  given 
before  the  real  theme  makes  its  appearance ;  as 
happens  also  in  the  last  movement  of  the  Eroica 
Symphony,  which  has  the  same  subject,  and  some 
of  the  same  variations,  but  is  not  a  set  of  varia- 


tions in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  since  it 
has  various  episodes,  fugal  and  otherwise,  as  in 
the  movement  from  Haydn's  violin  and  piano- 
forte sonata  described  on  p.  aa.i. 

Others  of  Beethoven's  sets  have  original  ex- 
ternal traits ;  such  as  the  set  in  F  (op.  34),  in 
which  all  the  numbers  are  in  different  keys  ex- 
cept the  theme  and  the  two  last  variations,  the 
others  going  in  successive  steps  of  minor  thirds 
downwards.  The  variations  themselves  are  for 
the  most  part  based  on  the  melody,  but  a  most 
ingenious  variety  of  character  is  kept  up  through- 
out, partly  by  changing  the  time  in  each  suc- 
cessively. 

The  sets  so  far  alluded  to  belong  to  the  early 
or  middle  period  of  Beethoven's  life,  but  the 
finest  examples  of  his  work  of  this  kind  belong 
to  the  last  period,  such  as  those  in  the  Quartet 
in  Eb,  and  the  variations  *  In  mode  lidico'  in  the 
Quartet  in  A  (op.  132),  those  in  the  Trio  in  Bb, 
in  the  Sonatas  in  £  (op.  109),  and  G  minor  (op. 
Ill),  the  two  in  the  oth  Symphony,  and  the 
thirty-three  on  the  valse  by  DiabeUi,  These 
last  five  are  the  finest  and  most  interesting  in 
existence,  and  illustrate  all  manner  of  ways  of 
using  the  form.  In  most  cases  the  treatment 
of  the  theme  is  very  free,  and  is  sometimes 
complicated  by  the  structure  of  the  movement. 
In  the  slow  movement  of  the  oth  Symphony  for 
instance  the  theme  and  vanations  are  inter- 
spersed with  episodes  formed  on  a  different  sub- 
ject and  by  passages  of  development  based  on, 
the  principal  theme  itself.  In  the  choral  part 
the  variations  are  simply  based  upon  the  idea, 
each  division  corresponding  to  a  variation  being 
really  a  movement  made  out  of  a  varied  version 
of  the  theme  adapted  in  style  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  words,  and  developed  without  regard  to  the 
structure  of  the  periods  or  plan  of  the  tune. 

The  sets  in  the  two  Sonatas  are  more  strict, 
and  the  harmonic  and  structural  variations  are 
in  about  equal  proportions.  Their  coherence  is 
quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  thirty-two  in  O 
minor,  or  even  stronger;  while  there  is  infinitely 
more  musical  interest  in  them.  In  fi&ct,  there  is 
a  romantic  element  which  colours  each  set  and 
gives  it  a  special  unity.  The  individual  char- 
acter given  to  each  variation  is  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, and  such  as  to  give  it  an  interest  of  its 
own  beyond  its  connection  with  the  theme; 
while  it  is  so  managed  that  whenever  the  free- 
dom of  style  has  a  tendency  to  obliterate  the 
sense  of  the  theme,  a  variation  soon  follows  in 
which  the  theme  is  brought  forward  clearly 
enough  to  re-establish  the  sense  of  its  presence 
as  the  idea  from  which  the  whole  series  springs. 
The  set  in  op.  109  is  an  excellent  model  of  the 
most  artistic  way  of  doing  this,  without  the 
device  being  so  obvious  as  it  is  in  the  works  of 
the  earlier  masters.  The  first  variation  has  such 
a  marked  melody  of  its  own  that  it  necessarily 
leads  the  mind  away  from  the  theme.  But  the 
balance  is  re-established  by  the  next  variation, 
which  is  a  double  one,  the  repeats  of  the  themo 
being  given  with  different  forms  of  variations, 
severally  like  and  unlike  the  original.    The  next 
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Tarmtion  Is  also  doable,  but  in  a  different  sense, 
the  repeats  being  given  in  full  with  different 
treatment  of  the  same  figures.  Moreover  the 
balance  is  still  kept  up,  since  the  first  half  is 
chiefly  structural,  and  the  second  resumes  the 
melody  of  the  theme  more  clearly.  The  next 
two  are  more  obscure,  and  therefore  serve  all 
the  better  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  very  clear 
reappearance  of  the  theme  in  the  final  variation. 
This  plan  of  making  double  variations  was  a 
favourite  one  with  Beethoven,  and  he  uses  it 
again  in  the  fourth  variation  in  op.  I  ii,  and  in 
the  Diabelli  set.  In  op.  iii  it  is  worth  noticing 
that  there  is  an  emotional  phase  also.  The  first 
two  variations  gradually  work  up  to  a  vehement 
climax,  culminating  in^  the  third.  After  this 
outburst  there  comes  a  wonderful  stillness  in  the 
fourth  (9-16),  like  the' reaction  from  a  crisis  of 
passion,  and  this  stillness  is  maintained  through- 
out, notwithstanding  the  two  very  different  man* 
ners  of  the  double  variation.  Then  there  is  a 
codetta  and  a  passage  wandering  through  mazes 
of  curious  short  transitions,  constantly  hinting  at 
figures  of  the  theme ;  out  of  which  the  theme 
itaelf  emeiges  at  last,  sailing  with  wind  and  tide 
in  perfect  fruition  of  its  freedom ;  the  last  varia- 
tion of  all  seems  to  float  away  into  the  air  as  the 
tune  sings  through  the  haze  of  shakes  and  rapid 
light  passages  that  spin  round  it,  and  the  whole 
ends  in  quiet  repose.  In  such  a  sense  Beethoven 
gave  to  his  variations  a  dramatic  or  emotional 
texture,  which  may  be,  by  those  who  under* 
stand  it,  felt  to  be  true  of  the  innermost  workings 
ef  their  emotions,  but  can  hardly  be  explained 
in  words. 

Technically  the  most  remarkable  set  of  all  is 
that  of  thirty-three  on  the  Diabelli  valse.  In 
this  appear  many  traits  recalling  those  in  Bach's 
set  of  thirty.  For  instance,  there  is  a  fugett«, 
cast  in  the  structural  mould  of  the  theme;  there 
are  imitative  variations,  of  thoroughly  modem 
type ;  and  there  are  also  examples  of  the  imi- 
tations being  treated  by  inversion  in  the  second 
half,  as  was  the  manner  of  Bach.  But  in  style 
there  is  little  to  recall  the  methods  of  the  older 
master,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  and  lay  down 
hard  and  UaX  technical  rules  to  explain  the 
detailed  connection  of  theme  and  variation.  In 
all  these  last  sets,  and  in  the  Diabelli  set  espe- 
cially, Beethoven  is  making  transformations 
rather  than  variations.  He  takes  the  theme  in 
all  its  phases — harmonic,  melodic  or  rhythmic — 
suid  having  the  idea  well  in  his  mind,  reproduces 
it  with  unlimited  variety  in  different  aspects. 
At  one  moment  a  variation  may  follow  the  me* 
lody  of  the  theme,  at  another  the  harmonic 
structure,  at  another  it  will  be  enough  that  some 
special  trait  like  the  persistence  of  an  inner  por- 
tion of  the  harmony  in  thirds  or  otherwise  is 
reproduced,  as  in  the  second  phrase  of  Variation 
Ko.  8.  At  other  times  he  will  scarcely  do  more 
than  indicate  clearly  the  places  where  the  ca- 
dences and  signs  of  the  periods  fall,  as  in  Varia- 
tion 13,  with  the  long  pauses ;  while  at  other  times 
lie  works  by  nothing  more  than  analogy,  as  in 
the  relations  of  the  end  of  the  first  half  and 


beginning  of  the  second  half  of  Variation  t,,  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  second  halves  of  Nos.  9, 
13,  and  22.  In  other  cases  there  are  even  more 
complicated  reasons  for  the  connection.  An  ex- 
ample occurs  as  early  as  the  first  variation.  The 
strong  type  of  figure,  moving  by  diatonic  Bteps, 
adopted  at  the  beginning,  is  worked  out  in 
longer  reaches  in  the  second  half,  until  it  forces 
the  harmony  away  from  the  lines  of  the  theme 
into  short  transitional  digressions.  These  occur 
in  two  successive  periods,  which  are  brought 
round  again  and  rendered  externally  as  well  as 
ideally  intelligible  by  the  way  in  which  the 
periods  are  made  to  match.  In  a  few  other 
cases  nothing  but  thd  strong  points  of  the 
periods  are  indicated,  and  the  hearer  is  left  in 
doubt  till  he  hears  the  strong  ca<1ence  of  the 
period,  and  then  he  feels  himself  at  home  again 
directly,  but  only  to  be  immediately  bewildered 
by  a  fresh  stroke  of  genius  in  a  direction  where 
he  does  not  expect  it.  The  happiest  example  of 
this  is  Variation  13,  already  alluded  to,  which  is 
principally  rhythmic,  just  indicating  by  a  sort  of 
suggestion  here  and  there  a  humorous  version  of 
the  theme,  and  making  all  the  progressions  seem 
absurdly  wrong  at  first  sight,  though  they  come 
perfectly  right  in  the  end.  The  two  following 
examples  are  the  first  halves  of  the  theme  and 
of  Variation  13: — 
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Ex.24.    (VarUition  13); 
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Another  most  wonderful  variation  is  the  twen- 
tieth, in  which  again  there  ia  a  mere  Buggestion 
of  the  theme  woven  into  mazes  of  tranaitions, 
passing  away  from  the  harmony  of  the  theme  in 
the  leus  essential  points,  but  always  making  the 
balance  even  again  at  the  close,  melodic  and 
structural  principles  being  mixed  up  almost  in- 
extricably. Example  25  shows  the  poi-tion  of 
this  variation  corresponding  to  the  part  of  the 
theme  given  in  £x.  23 : — 


Ex.  25.    (Variatioa  20). 
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In  almost  all  the  variations  except  the  fugue 
(no.  32)  the  periods  are  kept  quite  clear,  and 
match  the  original  faithfully;  and  thiB  is  the 
strongest  point  in  helping  the  hearer  or  reader- 
to  follow  the  connection.  The  free  fugue,  which 
comes  last  but  one,  is  exactly  in  the  very  be»t 
place  to  break  any  sense  of  monotony  in  the 
recurrence  of  these  exact  periods,  while  the  last 
variation  sets  the  balance  even  again  in  a  very 
distinct  and  weighty  way,  in  favour  of  the  plan 
and  melody  of  the  theme. 

In  connection  with  the  point  illustrated  by> 
the  fugue  in  this  set,  it  is  noticeable  that- 
Bcethoven  from  the  first  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  relieving  in  some  striking  and  decisive  way 
the  monotony  which  is  liable  to  result  from  th»> 
constant  recurrence  of  short  sections,  and  the 
persistence  of  one  key.,  Hiscoda^  are  frequently 
very  long  and  free,  and  often  contain  extra 
variations  mixed  up  with  telling  passages  of 
modulation.  The  early  set  of  variations  on  a 
theme  by  Righini  (1790)  affords  one  remarkable 
illustration  of  this,  and  the  twelve  on  the  Russian 
air  from  <Das  Waldmadchen'  (1797)*  another. 
In  the  last  movement  of  op.  1 1 1  the  same  end  is 
gained  by  thestringof  transitionsinthe  body  of  the 
movement  before  <£e  last  two  variations;  a  similar 
passage  occurs  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  9th 
Symphony;  and  in  a  few  instances  he  gained  the 
same  end  by  putting  some  of  the  variations  in  a 
different  key,  as  in  those  of  the  Eb  Quartet,  which 
also  contain  a  modulating  episode  near  the  end. 

The  history  of  variations  seems  to  be  summed 
up  in  the  set  we  have  just  been  considering.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  art  the  plan  of  the  bass 
and  the  harmonies  indicated  by  it  was  generally 
the  paramount  consideration  with  composers, 
and  great  technical  ingenuity  was  expended.  In 
characteristic  sets  of  the  earlier  sonata-period 
the  melody  became  paramount,  and  technical 
ingenuity  was  scarcely  attempted.  In  Beetho- 
ven's latest  productions  structural  and  melodic 
elements  are  brought  to  a  balance,  and  made 
to  minister  in  all  the  ways  that  artistic  ex- 
perience and  musical  feeling  could  suggest  to 
the  development  of  the  ideas  which  lie  in  the 
kernel  of  tne  theme,  and  to  the  presentation  of 
them  in  new  lights. 
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No  composer  bad  ever  before  attempted  to 
produce  variations  on  such  principles  as  Bee- 
thoven did,  and  the  art  has  hardly  progressed 
in  detail  or  in  plan  since  his  time ;  but  several 
composers  have  produced  isolated  examples, 
which  are  really  musical  and  interesting.  Schu- 
bert is  particularly  happy  in  the  variations 
on  the  'Tod  und  Madchen*  theme  in  the  D 
minor  Quartet,  in  which  there  is  great  beauty 
of  sound,  charm  of  idea,  and  contrast  of  style, 
without  anything  strikingly  original  or  ingenious 
in  principle.  Weber  produced  numbers  of  very 
effective  and  characteristic  sets  for  pianoforte. 
Mendelssohn  left  one  or  two  artistic  works  of 
the  kind,  of  which  the  '  Variations  serieuses ' 
is  the  best.  In  this  set  there  are  happy  instru- 
mental effects,  and  the  wl^ole  makes  an  effective 
pianoforte  piece ;  but  Menaelssohn's  view  of  this 
branch  of  art  was  only  at  the  level  of  the  simple 
standard  of  Mozart,  and  not  even  so  free  and 
spontaneous  as  Haydn's ;  and  in  his  application 
of  melodic  and  structural  principles  he  is  ex- 
tremely strict.  Far  more  interesting  is  Schu- 
mann's treatment  of  the  form  in  such  examples 
as  the  Andante  and  Variations  for  two  pianos, 
and  the  well-known  'Etudes  Symphoniques.' 
His  view  of  the  art  tended  to  independence  as 
much  as  Mendelssohn's  did  to  rigidity,  and  at 
times  he  was  even  superfluously  free  in  his 
rendering  of  the  structural  aspect  of  the  theme. 
His  devices  are  less  noticeable  for  ingenuity  than 
for  the  boldness  with  which  he  gives  a  thoroughly 
warm,  free,  and  romantic  version  of  the  theme, 
or  works  up  some  of  its  characteristic  figures 
into  a  movement  of  nearly  equal  proportions 
with  it. 

By  f;ur  the  finest  variations  since  Beethoven 
are  the  numerous  sets  by  Brahms,  who  is  akin  to 
Beethoven  more  especially  in  those  character- 
istics of  intellect  and  strong  emphatic  character, 
which  seem  to  make  variations  one  of  the  most 
natural  modes  of  expressing  ideas.  In  the  Va- 
riations and  Fugue  on  a  theme  of  Handel's 
(op.  34),  the  superb  set  for  orchestra  on  a 
theme  of  Haydn  (op.  56  a),  those  for  four  hands 
on  a  theme  of  Schumann*s  (op.  23),  the  two 
Paganini  sets,  and  the  fine  set  on  an  original 
theme  in  D  (op.  ai,  no.  i),  he  has  not  only 
shown  complete  mastery  and  perception  of  all 
aspects  of  the  form,  but  a  very  unusual  power  of 
presenting  his  theme  in  different  lights,  and 
giving  a  most  powerful  individuality  both  of 
rhythm  and  figure  to  the  several  members  of 
each  series.  His  principles  are  in  the  main 
those  of  Beethoven,  while  he  applies  such  de- 
vices as  condensation  of  groups  of  chords, 
anticipations,  inversions,  analogues,  sophistica- 
tion by  means  of  chromatic  passing  notes,  etc., 
with  an  elaborate  but  fluent  ingenuity  which 
sometimes  makes  the  tracing  of  the  theme  in  a 
variation  quite  a  difficult  intellectual  exercise. 
But  analysis  almost  always  proves  the  treatment 
to  be  logical,  and  the  general  impression  is 
sufficiently  true  to  the  theme  in  broad  outline 
for  the  principle  of  the  form  to  be  intelligible. 
He  uses  double  variations  with  the  happiest 


effect,  as  in  those  on  the  theme  by  Haydn, 
where  the  characteristic  repetition  of  halves  is 
sometimes  made  specially  interesting  by  building 
one  variation  upon  another,  and  making  the 
repetition  a  more  elaborate  ver8i«>n  of  tho  first 
form  of  each  half  of  the  variation.  Where  the 
variations  are  strongly  divided  from  one  another, 
and  form  a  string  of  separate  little  pieces,  the 
contrasts  and  balances  are  admirably  devised.  In 
Home  cases  again  the  sets  are  speciiJly  noticeable 
for  their  continuity,  and  for  the  way  in  which  one 
variation  seems  to  glide  into  another ;  while  they 
are  sometimes  connected  by  different  treatment 
of  similar  figures,  so  that  the  whole  presents  a 
happy  impression  of  unity  and  completeness. 
Brahms  is  also,  like  Beethoven,  most  successful 
in  his  codas.  Two  very  large  ones  are  the  fugue 
in  the  Handel  set,  and  the  fine,  massive  coda 
on  a  ground- bass  derived  from  the  first  phrase 
of  the  theme,  in  the  Haydn  variations.  Another 
on  a  large  scale,  but  in  different  style,  is  that 
which  concludes  the  Hungarian  set  (op.  ai, 
no.  2.) 

In  the  following  examples — which  show  the 
first  four  bars  of  the  theme,  and  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  third  variation  in  the  first  Paga- 
nini set,  the  nature  of  several  very  characteristic 
devices,  such  as  anticipation,  insertion  of  new 
chords  between  essential  points  of  the  harmonic 
succession,  doubling  the  variation  by  giving  the 
rei)etition  of  each  half  in  full,  with  new  touches 
of  effect,  etc.^ — is  illustrated. 

Ex.  26.  .£. 
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A  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  Variation-prin- 
ciple to  the  detailk  of  other  forms  of  art  remains 
to  be  noticed.  In  this  also  Beethoven  led  the 
vray.  A  very  fine  example  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  Marcia  Funebre  of  the  Eroica  symphony, 
uhere  the  subject  is  mi^e  to  express  a  terrible 
depth  of  grief  by  the  constant  breaks  of  the 
melody,  which  seem  to  represent  sobs.  A 
similar  device — in  that  case  amounting  to  a  com- 
plete variation — is  the  repetition  of  the  short 
'Arioso  dolente*  in  A b  minor  in  the  middle  of 
the  final  fugue  in  the  Sonata  in  Ab  (op.  i  lo). 
Here  again  the  object  is  obviously  to  intensify 
the  sadness  of  the  movement  by  constant  breaks 
and  irregularities  of  rhythm.  Another  passage 
of  the  same  kind  is  the  end  of  the  overture  to 
•  Coriolan.* 

With  a  similar  view  Berlioz  has  given  varied 
forms  of  his  '  id^e  fixe  *  in  the  '  Episode  de  la 
vie  d*un  artiste  * ;  adapting  it  each  time  to  the 
changed  conditions  implied  by  the  movement  in 
which  it  appears.  Its  original  form  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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In  the  ball  scene  it  takes  a  form  appropriate  to 
the  dance  motion  : — 
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Another  form  occurs  in  the  'Sc^ne  aux  Champa/ 
and  in  the  final  * Nuit de  Sabbat*  it  is  purposely 
brutalised  into  the  following  :  — 


Ex.  sa 


Wagner,  carrying  out  the  same  method  on  a 
grander  scale,  has  made  great  use  of  it  in  adapt- 
ing his  '  leitmotiven '  to  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  the  individuals  or  ideas  to  which  they 
belong.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
is  the  change  from  one  of  Siegfried's  tunes  as 
given  by  his  own  horn  in  his  early  days,  repre- 
senting his  light-hearted  boyish  stage  of  life — 

Ex.  31. 


to  the  tune  which  represents  him  as  the  full- 
grown  hero  bidding  adieu  to  Briinnhilde,  which 
is  given  with  the  whole  force  of  the  orchestra. 
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Liszt  has  frequently  made  characteristic  varia- 
tions of  his  prominent  figures  for  the  same  pur- 


poses, as  in  the  'Faust*  symphony,  and  <Le8 
Preludes.' 

Among  the  devices  known  as  *  aesthetic,'  varii^ 
tions  again  play  a  roost  prominent  part ;  move- 
ments of  svmphonies  and  sonatas,  etc.*  being 
often  linked  together  by  different  fonns  of  the 
same  idea.  Interesting  examples  of  this  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Schumann's  Symphonies  in  D 
minor  and  C,  and  again  in  Brahms*s  Symphony 
in  D.    [See  Stufhont,  pp.  35  and  43.] 

In  such  a  manner  the  principle  of  variation 
has  pervaded  all  musical  art  from  its  earliest 
days  to  its  latest,  and  appears  to  be  one  of  ita 
most  characterisUc  and  interesting  features.  In 
its  early  stages  it  was  chiefly  a  mechanical  de- 
vice, but  as  the  true  position  of  ideas  in  musio 
has  come  more  and  more  to  be  felt  and  under- 
stood, the  more  obvious  has  it  become  that  they 
can  be  represented  indifferent  phases.  Thus  the 
interest  of  the  development  of  instrumental  mov^ 
ments  in  modern  symphonies  and  sonatas  is  fre- 
quently enhanced  by  the  way  in  which  the  sulv 
jects  are  varied  when  they  are  reintroduced 
according  to  tho  usual  principles  of  structure ; 
in  operas  and  similar  works  ever  since  Mozart*a 
time  characteristic  features  are  made  all  the 
more  appropriate  by  adapting  them  to  different 
situations ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  after  all 
its  long  history  the  Variation  still  affords  one 
of  the  most  fiivourable  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  their  genius  by  composers  of  the 
future.  [C.H.H.P.] 

VARSOVIANA.  A  dance  very  similar  in 
character  to  the  Polka,  Mazurka,  and  Redowa. 
It  is  probably  of  French  origin,  and  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  a  dancing-master  named 
D^ir^  in  1853.  Somewhat  later  it  was  much 
danced  at  the  Tuileries  balls,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  favourite  with  the  Empress  Eugenie.  The 
music  is  characterised  by  strong  accents  on  the 
first  notes  of  the  second  and  fourth  bars,  cor- 
responding to  marked  pauses  in  the  dance.  The 
tempo  is  rather  slow.  The  following  is  the  tune 
to  which  the  Varsoviana  was  generally  danced:— 
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[W.B.S.] 

VASCELLO-FANTASMA,  IL.  An  Italian 
version  of  Wagner's  *  Flying  Dutchman.*  Pro- 
duced at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Oovent  Gar^ 
den,  June  16,  1877.  [GJ 

VAUCORBEIL,  Auoustb  Emitanubl,  whose 
real  name  was  Veaucorbeillb,  bom  at  Rouen, 
Dec.  15,  1 82 1,  son  of  an  actor  long  a  favourite 
at  the  Gymnase  under  the  name  of  Ferville.  He 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1835,  where 
he  was  patronised  by  Queen  Marie  Am^lie,  who 
made  him  an  allowance.  Here  he  studied  seven 
years,  Dourlen  being  his  master  for  harmony, 
while  Cheriibini  gave  him  some  advice  on  com- 
position.   He  took  the  second  solfeggio  prize  in 
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1838.  He  first  tried  to  earn  his  living  by  singing- 
lessons.  As  a  skilled  musician,  and  man  of  polished 
manners,  he  made  friends,  and  became  the  pet 
composer  of  certain  amateur  circles.    His  first 
publication  was  23  songs,  of  which  a  'Simple 
Chanson '  had  a  well-earned  success.    His  cham- 
ber  music — two   string-quartets,   some  sonatas 
for   PF.   and   violin,   and   one  for  viola,    and 
two  suites  for  PF. — is  well  constructed,  with 
ideas  at  once  ingenious  and  refined,  qualities 
which  also  form  the  leading  features  of  a  3-nct 
Op^ra-Comique  'La  Bataille  d*Amuur*  (Apnl  13, 
1863),  and  a  »cena  with  chorus,  'La  Mort  de 
IHane,'  smig  by  Mrae.  Krauss  at  a  Conservatoire 
concert  (1S70).     Of  an  unpublished  opera,  'Ma- 
homet,' we  know  only  some  fragments  played  in 
1877,  but  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  fire,  energy, 
knowledge  of  efiect,  and  passion,  required  for 
success  on  the  stage  were  not  qualities  possessed 
by  M.  Vaucorbeil.     Finding  that  composition 
offered  no  prospect,  he  resolved  to  try  a  dif- 
ferent branch,  and  in  187a  accepted  the  post  of 
government  commissary  of  the  subsidised  theatres. 
In  1878  he  obtained  the  title  of  Inspecteur  des 
Beanx  Arts,  and  soon  after  was  made  director  of 
the  Op^ra  for  seven  yean*,  entering  on  his  functions 
bj  agreement  with  M.  Halanzier,  July  16,  1879. 
A  new  era  seemed  to  have  opened  for  the  first 
opera-house  in  Paris ;   but  instead  of  securing 
the  services  of  such  artists  as  Faure,  Gayarr^, 
Mme.  Fid^-Devtl^y  etc.,  he  chose  his  singers 
from  among  the  young  prize-winners  at  the  Con- 
servatoire— a  system    of   ^reducing    expenses* 
which  has  not  been  to  the  advantage  of  French 
composers.    M.  Vaucorbeil  himself  was  a  victim 
of  his  endeavours  to  manage  this  unmanageable 
theatre.    He  died  after  a  short  illness  Nov.  2, 
1884.  [G.C.] 

VAUDEVILLE,  a  French  word,  which  has 
had  successively  four  meanings:  (i)  a  popular 
•ong,  generally  satirical ;  (2)  couplets  inserted  in 
A  play;  (3)  the  play  itself;  and  lastly  (4)  a 
theatre  for  plays  of  this  kind,  with  songs.  Most 
etymologists  derive  the  word  firom  Vaux  de 
Vire,  the  name  given  to  songs  sung  in  the 
valleys  {vaux)  near  Vire  by  a  certain  fuller  and 
0ong-writer  named  Olivier  Basselin,  who  died  at 
Vire  in  the  ifth  century.  His  songs  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  161  o  by  an  avocat  named 
Jean  le  Houx,  who  may  virtually  be  considered 
their  author.*    They  contain  such  lines  ns  these: 

Fafvant  ranioar,  Je  oe  fanrais  rien  dire 
Ki  rien  chanter,  ■iooa  nn  vau  de  vire. 

Others' maintain  that  vaudeville  comes  from 
rotx  de  ville,  quoting  as  their  authority  the 
*  Recueil  des  plus  belles  et  excellentes  chansons 
en  forme  de  voix  de  villes'  (Paris,  1575)  by  Jean 
Chardavoine,  a  musician  of  Anjou,  but  we,  with 
Menage,  prefer  the  former  derivation.  It  is  at 
any  rate  certain  that  the  word  '  vaudeville '  was 
employed  by  writers  in  the  1 6th  century  to 
denote  a  song   sung   about  the  town,   with  a 

>  The  '  V*uji  de  Vire  of  Jean  Le  Hoax  of  Vire.'  have  been  reccntlj 
publtohed  In  EnfUih  by  J.  P.  Mulrheed  (London,  lifli), 
*  See  rtfila.  Blofr^ble.  under '  Leroj.'  p.  3(0i, 
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catching  tune.  Many  lampoons,  such  as  the 
Mazarinadet,  are  vaudevilles.  The  word  was 
used  in  this  sense,  for  some  time,  as  is  evident 
from  a  passage  from  Rousseau^s  '  Confessions ' : 
'  A  complete  collection  of  the  vaudevilles  of  the 
court  and  of  Paris  for  over  50  years,  contains  a 
host  of  anecdotes  which  might  be  sought  in  vain 
elsewhere,  and  supplies  materials  for  a  history  of 
France,  such  as  no  other  nation  could  produce.* 

It  was  about  1 700  that  the  mere  street-song 
pasited  into  *  topical '  verses  in  a  dramatic  piece. 
The  plays  at  the  fairs  of  St.  Germain  and  St. 
Laurent  contained  vaudevilles,  generally  adapted 
to  well-known  tunes,  so  as  to  ensure  their  im- 
mediate popularity.  Occasionally  fresh  music 
was  written  for  them,  and  the  vaudevilles  com- 
posed by  Joseph  Mouret  (a  Provencal,  called  by 
his  contemporaries  *le  musicien  des  Graces'), 
Gil  tier,  Quinault  the  elder,  and  Blavet,  had 
great  success  in  their  day. 

The  next  step  was  to  conclude  the  play  with 
a  vaudeville  Jin<d,  in  which  each  character  sang 
a  verse  in  turn.  Of  this  Beaumarchais's '  Mariage 
de  Figaro*  (1784)  gives  a  well-known  example. 

The  rage  for  vaudevilles  gave  rise  to  pieces 
entirely  in  verse,  and  parodies  of  operas,  and 
largely  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  op^ra- 
comique.  To  distinguish  between  these  different 
classes  of  pieces  the  name  comidies  d  ariettes  was 
given  to  what  are  now  called  opcras-comiques, 
and  the  others  became  successively  /pieces  en 
vaudevilles,*  '  comedies  m61<Ses  de  vaudevilles,* 
then  'comedies- vaudevilles,*  and  finally  '  vaude* 
villes.* 

II.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  word  would 
afford  material  for  a  book  embracing  some  most 
curious  chapters  in  the  history  of  French  dra- 
matic literature  ;  for  the  vaudeville  includes 
all  styles,  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  scenes  of 
domestic  life,  village  pieces,  tableaux  of  passing 
events,  parodies,  and  so  forth.  It  was  there- 
fore natural  that  from  having  found  a  home 
wherever  it  could,  it  should  at  last  have  a  special 
house  erected  for  it.  The  Th^&tre  du  Vaude- 
ville was  built  in  1792,  on  the  site  of  a  dancing- 
saloon  Ciilled  '  Vauxhall  d'hiver,*  or  the  *  Petit 
Panthdon,' between  the  Rue  de  Chartres  and  the 
Rue  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  on  the  site  of  the 
Hotel  Rambouillet,  and  on  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  Galerie  Septentrionale,  and  by  a  part  of 
the  new  court  of  the  Louvre.  This  theatre  was 
burnt  down  in  1838,  when  the  company  remove<l 
to  tlie  Theatre  des  Nouveauti^s,  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bourse.  This  new  Tht^ltre  du  Vaudeville 
having  disappeared  in  its  turn,  was  replaced  by 
the  present  pretty  house  in  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines.  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  do  la 
Chauss^e  d'Antiu.  We  cannot  enumerate  here 
the  authors  who  have  contributed  to  its  success; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  vaudeville,  bom  so  to  speak 
simultaneously  with  the  French  Revolution, 
crystallised  into  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
fomis  of  the  old  French  '  esprit  * ;  that  later,  as 
has  been  justly  remarked,  it  launched  boldly 
into  all  the  speculations  of  modem  thought,  from 
the  historic  plajiS  of  Aucelot  and  Rozier,  and 
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the  Aristophanesqiie  satires  of  1848,  down  to 
the  works — as  remarkable  for  variety  as  for 
intense  reali$:m — of  Emile  Augier,  Dumna  fils, 
Theodore  Barriere,  Octave  Feuillet,  George 
Sand,  and  Victorien  Sardou. 

TMs  last  period,  so  interesting  from  a  literary 
and  philosophical  point  of  view,  is,  musically, 
wellnigh  barren,  while  the  early  days  of 
Vaudeville  were  enlivened  by  the  flowing  and 
charming  inspirations  of  Chardin  (or  Chardiny) 
and  Wecht,  Doche  (father  and  son),  Henri  Blan- 
chard,  and  others  less  known.  Most  of  the 
vaudevilles  composed  by  these  musicians  are  to 
be  found  in  '  La  Gld  du  Caveau '  (ist  ed.  1807, 
4th  and  most  complete,  1872).  The  airs  are 
in  notation  without  accompaniment.  In  the 
library  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  is  a  MS.  oolleo- 
tion  of  vaudevilles  in  18  vols.,  with  i  vol.  index, 
made  by  Henri  Blanchard.  These  have  an  ac- 
companiment for  four  strings. 

The  Com^dic-vaudevillo,  or  vaudeville  proper, 
has  now  been  abandoned  for  the  Com^e  de 
genre,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be 
revived.  At  any  rate,  the  couplet  is  not  likely 
to  die  in  a  land  where,  as  Beaumarchais  said, 
everything  ends  with  a  song.  Since  his  day 
manners  in  France  have,  it  is  true,  greatly 
changed,  but  the  taste  for  light,  amusing, 
satirical  verses,  with  a  catching  refrain,  remains, 
and  is  likely  to  remain.  Unfortunately  the 
vaudeville,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  Caf^-concerts,  where  the 
music  is  generally  indifferent,  and  tho  words 
poor,  if  not  objectionable.  Occasionally  in  the 
Bevues  at  the  small  Paris  theatres  a  smart  and 
witty  vaudeville  may  still  be  heard.  [G.G.] 

VAUDEVILLE  THEATRE,  404  Strand. 
London,  was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  and 
opened  April  1 6, 1870.  Messrs.  H.  J.  Montague, 
David  James,  and  Thomas  Thome,  lessees. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  give  a  list  of  the 
Theatres  opened  in  London  since  the  year  1866. 

Alexandra  Theatre,  Park  Street,  Camden 
Town.  J. T.Robinson,  architect.  Opened  May  31, 
1873;  proprietor,  Madame  St.  Claire.  Afterwards 
called  The  Pabk  ;  burned  down  Sept.  11, 188 1. 

Alhambra  Theatre  (New),  Leicester  Square. 
Opened  Dec.  3,  1883.  Perry  &  Reed,  architects. 
Proprietors,  the  Alhambra  Theatre  Co.,  limited. 

Aquaridm  Theatre,  adjoining  Westminster 
Aquarium,  Tothill  Street,  S.W.  Mr.  A.  Bed- 
borough,  architect.  Opened  April  15,  1876; 
first  lessee,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce.  Is  now  known 
as  The  Imperial. 

Avenue,  Northumberland  Avenue,  on  site 
of  house  or  gardens  of  Northumberland  Houdc. 
F.  H.  Fowler,  architect.  Opened  March  11, 
1882  ;  proprietor,  Mr.  Sefton  Parry. 

Charing  Cross,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
Mr.  Arthur  Evers,  architect.  Opened  June  19, 
1869;  first  l&ssees,  Messrs.  Brad  well  and  Field. 
fVom  March  6, 1882,  known  as  The  Follt,  and 
now  as  Toole's.  Built  on  the  site  of  the  Lowthcr 
Rooms,  where  Blake's  Masquerades  were  once 
held.  It  afterwards  became  the  oratory  of 
^t.  Philip  Neri,  and  there  Cardinal  (then  Dr.) 


Newman  preached  his  famous  sermons  to  Angli- 
cans in  Difficulties.  It  next  became  a  Working 
Man*s  Club  and  Institute  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  in  1S55  was  opened  by 
Woodin  as  the  Polygraphic  Hall,  for  his  mono* 
logue  entertainments,  after  which  it  became  the 
theatre  as  named  above. 

Couedt,  Panton  Street.  Mr.  Thos.  Verity, 
architect.  Opened  Oct.  15,  1881 ;  lessee,  Mjt. 
Alexander  Henderson. 

Court,  Sloane  Square.  Mr.  Walter  Emden, 
architect.  Opened  Jan.  25,  1871  ;  first  lessee. 
Miss  Miirie  Litton.  The  site  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a  Methodist  chapel ;  on  April  16,  1870, 
was  first  known  as  The  New  Chelsea  Theatre, 
and  afterwards  as  The  Belgravia. 

Critebion,  underneath  the  Bestaurant  of  that 
name, Piccadilly.  C.J. Phipps, architect.  Opened 
March  21, 1874  ;  lessees,  Messrs.  Spiers  k  Pond. 

Elephant  and  Castle,  opposite  the  Chatham 
and  Dover  Hallway  Station  of  that  name.  Messrs. 
Dean,  Son  &  Co.,  architocts.  Opened  Dec.  26, 
1872  ;  first  lessee,  E.  T.  Smith. 

E33PJRE,  Leicester  Square.  Mr.  Thos.  Verity, 
architect.  Opened  April  17,  18S4;  proprietors. 
The  Empire  Co.  Limited.  Built  on  the  site  of 
Saville  House,  which  was  occupied  from  Feb.  14. 
1806,  to  April  23,  1846,  by  Miss  Linwood  for 
her  Gallery  of  Needle- work.  Saville  House  after- 
wards became  the  Eldorado  Music  Hall  and  Caf<$ 
Chantant,  and  was  burned  down  March  i,  1865. 

Gaiety,  Strand.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect. 
Opened  Dec.  21,  1S68;  lessee,  Mr.  John  Hol- 
lingshead.  Built  on  the  site  of  the  Strand 
Music  Hall. 

Globe.  Mr.  S.  Simpson,  builder.  Opened 
Nov.  28,  1868  ;  proprietor,  Mr.  Sefton  Parry. 
Built  on  the  site  of  Lyons  Inn,  an  Old  Chancery 
Inn  of  Court. 

Grand,  Islington.  Mr.  Frank  Matcham, 
architect.  Opened  Aug.  4,  1883;  first  lessees, 
Messrs.  Clarence  Holt  and  Charles  Willmott. 
Built  on  the  Bite  of  the  Philharmonic  Music  Hall 
and  Theatre;  burned  down  Sept.  6,  18S2. 

Holbobn,  High  Holbom,  W.C.  Messrs.  Finch. 
Hill  &  Paraire,  architects.  Opened  Oct.  6, 1866; 
proprietor,  Mr.  Sefton  Parry.  Afterwards  known 
as  The  Mirror  and  Duke's;  burned  down 
July  5,  1880. 

New  Koyal  Amphitheatre,  High  Holbom, 
W.C.  Thomas  Smith,  architect.  Opened  May 
25,  1867 ;  proprietors,  Messrs.  McCoUum  and 
Charman.  Opened  as  a  circus,  but  having  at  the 
Eame  time  a  dramatic  licence.  Subsequently 
called  The  National  Theatre,  the  Connadoht, 
the  Alcazar  ;  now  The  Holbobn  Theatre. 

NovELTT,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln^s  Inn. 
Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  architect.  Opened  Dec.  9^ 
1882  ;  proprietors.  The  Novelty  Co.  Limited. 

Opeba  Comique,  Strand,  Holywell  and  Wych 
Streets.  F.  H.  Fowler,  architect.  Opened  Oct. 
29, 1870;  first  lessees,  Messrs.  Leslie^  Steele,  and 
Norton. 

Pbince's  Theatbe,  Coventry  Street,  Hay- 
market.  Mr.  Thos.  Verity,  architect.  Opened 
Jan.  iS,  1884;  proprietor,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 
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Queen's,  Long  Acre.  C.  J.  Pliipps,  architect. 
Opened  Oct.  24. 1867 ;  first  lessee,  Alfred  Wigan. 
Built  on  the  site  of  St.  Martin's  Hall.  About 
1878  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  theatre,  and  was  sold 
to  a  Co-operatiTe  Association. 

Savot.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect.  Opened  Oct. 
10,  1881 ;  proprietor,  JR.  D'Oyley  Carte. 

Variety,  Pittfield  Street,  Hoxton.  C.  J. 
Phipps,  architect.  Opened  March  14,  1870; 
proprietor,  Verrell  Nunn.  [A.C.] 

VAUGHAN,  I'HOMAS,  bom  in  Norwich  in 
1782,  was  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral  there  under 
Ih.  Beckwith.  In  June  1799  he  was  elected  a 
lay-clerk  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  On 
May  28,  iSo.^,  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  and  about  the  same  time 
obtained  the  appointments  of  vicar-choral  of 
St.  PauPs  and  lay-vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  March  1806  he  resigned  his  place  at  Windsor 
and  in  the  same  year  married  Miss  Tennant, 
who  had  appeared  as  a  soprano  singer  about 
1797,  and  from  1800  had  sung  at  the  Concert  of 
Aucient  Music  and  the  provincial  festivals,  and 
for  some  years  occupied  a  good  position.  Be- 
coming estranged  from  her  husband  she  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  (as  Mrs.  Tennant) 
in  secondary  parts,  and  eventually  subsided  into 
a  chorus-singer  at  minor  theatres.  In  1813 
Vaughan  was  chosen  to  succeed  Samuel  Harri- 
son as  principal  tenor  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music  and  the  provincial  festivals,  which  position 
he  occupied  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
His  voice  was  a  genuine  tenor,  the  deficiency  of 
natural  power  in  which  was  concealed  by  purity 
of  tone,  great  distinctness  of  pronunciation,  and 
faultlessness  of  intonation.  Harrison*8  style  was 
chaste,  refined,  and  unaffectedly  sublime.  He 
sang  the  tenor  part  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony on  its  production  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  London,  March  21,  1826.  He  died  at 
Birmingham,  Jan.  9,  1843,  ^^^  ^^^  buried 
Jan.  17,  in  the  west  cloister  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  [W.H.H.] 

VAUXHALL  GARDENS.  In  1615  one 
Jane  Vaux,  widow  of  John  Vaux.  was  tenant, 
as  a  copyholder  of  the  manor  of  Kennington,  of 
a  tenement  situate  near  to  the  Thames.  About 
1660  this  house,  with  the  grounds  attached  to  it, 
was  opened  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment. 
The  earliest  mention  of  it  as  such  is  in  Evelyn's 
Diary,  under  date  July  2,  1661  :  'I  went  to  see 
the  New  Spring  Garden  at  Lambeth,  a  pretty 
contrived  plantation.*  Pepys  at  later  dates  ft-e- 
quently  mentions  it,  and  from  him  we  learn  that 
there  was  an  older  place  of  the  same  name  and 
description  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  May  29, 
1662,  he  says,  '  With  my  wife  and  the  two  maids 
and  the  boy  took  boat  and  to  Fox-hall.  .  .  . 
To  the  old  Spring  Garden.  .  .  .  Thence  to  the 
new  one,  where  I  never  was  before,  which  much 
exceeds  the  other.*  The  musical  entertainment 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  primitive  de- 
scription.  Pepys  (May  28,  1667)  says,  *By 
water  to  Fox-hall  and  there  walked  in  Spring 
Garden.  ...  But  to  hear  the  nightingale  and 
other  birds,  and  here  fiddles,  and  there  a  harp, 
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and  here  a  Jew's  trump  [Jew*s  Harp],  and  here 
laughing  and  there  fine  people  walking,  is  mighty 
diverting.*  Addison,  in  'The  Spectator,*  men- 
tions the  place  as  much  resorted  to.  In  1730 
Jonathan  Tyers  obtained  a  lease  of  it  and  opened 
it  June  7,  1732,  with  an  entertainment  termed 
a  *  Ridotto  al  fresco,'  then  a  novelty  in  England, 
which  was  attended  by  about  400  persons.  This 
became  very  attractive  and  was  fr^uently  re- 
peated in  that  and  following  seasons,  and  the 
success  attending  it  induced  Tyers  to  open  the 
Gardens  in  1736  every  evening  during  the  sum- 
mer. He  erected  a  large  covered  orchestra, 
closed  at  the  back  and  sid^,  with  the  front  open 
to  the  Grardens,  and  engnged  a  good  band. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle  in  which  the 
orchestra  stood  were  placed  covered  boxes,  open 
at  the  front,  in  which  the  company  could  sit 
and  sup  or  take  refreshments.  These  boxes  were 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Hayman  from  designs 
by  Hogarth.  There  was  also  a  rotunda  in  which 
the  concert  was  given  in  bad  weather.  In  1737 
an  organ  was  erected  in  the  orchestra  in  the 
Gardens,  and  James  Worgan  appointed  organist. 
An  organ  concerto  formed,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  a  prominent  feature  in  the  concerts.  On 
the  opening  of  the  Gardens  on  May  i,  1 738, 
RoubiUiac's  statue  of  Handel  (expressly  conmus- 
aioned  by  Tyers),  was  first  exhibited.*  In  1745 
Ame  was  engaged  as  composer,  and  Mrs.  Ame 
and  Lowe  as  singers.  In  1749  Tyers  adroitly 
managed,  by  offering  the  loan  of  all  his  lanterns, 
lamps,  etc.,  and  the  assistance  of  30  of  his  ser- 
vants at  the  displ.ay  of  fireworks  in  the  Green 
Park  on  the  rejoicings  for  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  to  obtain  permission  to  have  the  music 
composed  by  Handel  for  that  occasion  publicly 
rehearsed  at  Vauxhall,  prior  to  its  performance 
in  the  Green  Park.  The  rehearsal  took  place  on 
Friday,  April  21,  by  a  band  of  100  performers, 
before  an  audience  of  12,000  persons  admit tecl 
by  2s.  6d,  tickets.  The  throng  of  carriages  was 
BO  great  that  the  traffic  over  London  Bridge 
(then  the  only  metropolitan  road  between  Mid- 
dlesex and  Surrey)  was  stopped  for  nearly  throe 
hours.  After  Lowe  quitted,  Vernon  was  the 
principal  tenor  si nger.  On  the  death  of  Jonathan 
Tyers  in  1 767  he  was  succeeded  in  the  manage- 
ment by  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Thomas,  who 
had  written  the  words  of  many  songs  for  the  Gar- 
dens, soon  afterwards  sold  his  interest  in  the 
place  to  his  brother  s  family.  In  1 774  Hook  was 
engaged  as  organist  and  composer,  and  held 
these  appointments  until  1820.  [See  Hook, 
James.]  In  his  time  the  singers  were  Mrs. 
Martyr,  Mrs.  Wrighten,  Mrs.  Weichsell,  Miss 
Poole  (Mrs.  Dickons),  Miss  Leary,  Mrs.  Moun- 
tain, Mrs.  Bland  (probably  the  most  universally 
favourite  female  singer  who  ever  appeared  in  the 
Gardens),  Miss  Tunstall,  Miss  Povey,  Vernon, 

1  This  statue  lemalned  In  the  Gtu^ent,  In  tarious  situations,  some- 
times in  the  open  air  and  sometimes  under  cover,  until  1818,  when  it 
was  removed  to  the  house  of  the  Ber.  Jonathan  Tyers  Barrett.  D.D. 
(to  whom  the  property  in  the  Gardens  had  derolved.  and  who  then 
contemplated  a  sale  of  it),  in  Duke  Street.  Westminster,  where  it 
remained  until  his  death.  It  was  purchased  at  auction  In  1833  by 
Mr.  Brown,  a  statuary,  who  in  18M  sold  it  to  the  Sacred  Hannonio 
Society.    It  now  belongs  to  Ur.  Henry  Littleton. 
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Incledon,  Digram,  Charles  Taylor,  Collyer,  Ma*  j 
lion,  etc.,  etc.  Parke,  the  oboist,  was  for  many  , 
years  the  principal  solo  instramentalist.  On  May  | 
ap,  17S6,  the  Ghiirdens  were  opened  for  the  sea- 
son, tor  the  first  time  under  the  name  of  '  Yaux- 
hall  Gardens '  (the  old  name  of '  Spring  Garden  * 
having  been  continued  up  to  that  time),  with  a 
jubilee  perfonnance  in  commemoration  of  their 
iirst  nightly  opening  by  Tyers  50  years  before. 
In  1 798  fireworks  were  occasionally  introduced, 
and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  permanent 
attractions  of  the  place.  The  favour  shown  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Geoi^  IV.), 
made  the  Gardens  the  resort  of  the  fashionable 
world,  and  the  galas  given  during  the  Regency, 
on  the  oocRsions  and  the  anniversaries  of  the 
several  victories  over  Napoleon,  attracted  im- 
mense numbera  of  persons.  During  that  period 
the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  culminated. 
In  181 5  the  celebrated  performer  on  the  tight 
rope,  Madame  Saqui  appeared,  and  excited  uni- 
versal astonishment  by  her  ascent  on  the  rope  to 
the  summit  of  the  firework  tower  (60  feet  high), 
during  the  pyrotechnic  display.  She  continued 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  Gardens 
for  many  years.  In  18 18,  the  Gardens  having 
become  the  ])roperty  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jon.  Tyers 
Barrett,  who  deemed  the  derlval  of  an  income 
from  them  inconsistent  with  his  sacred  calling, 
they  were  submitted  to  auction  (on  April  :i), 
but  bought  in.  In  1822  however  they  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Bish,  Gye,  and  Hughes. 
Great  changes  then  took  place  in  the  character 
of  the  entertainments ;  and  a  theatre  was  erected, 
in  which  at  first  ballets,  and  afterwards  vaude- 
villes, were  peiformed.  Tlie  concert  however 
was  retained  as  a  leading  feature,  and  in  1823 
the  singers  were  Miss  Tunstall,  Miss  Noel.  Miss 
Melville,  Goulden,  CoUyer,  Clark,  and  Master 
Longhurst.  In  1826  Miss  Stephens,  Mme. 
Vestris,  Braham,  Sinclair,  De  Begnis,  etc.  were 
engaged.  In  1827  horsemanship  was  introduced 
and  a  mimic  representation  of  the  Battle  of 
'{Waterloo  (which  proved  attractive  for  several 
seasons),  given  on  the  firework  ground.  Miss 
Graddon,  T.  Phillips,  Horn,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam  were  the  singers,  and  Blewitt,  T. 
Cooke,  and  Horn  the  composers.  In  1828 
'Blewitt,  T.  Cooke  and  R.  Hughes  were  the  com- 
.  posers^  and  Misses  Helme,  Knight  and  Coveney, 
Benson,  Williams  and  Tinney  the  singers.  In 
1 8 29  Rossini's  'II  Barbiere  di  Sivi^lia'  was  per- 
formed in  the  theatre  by  Miss  Fanny  Ayton, 
Mesdames  Castelli  and  De  Angioli,  and  Sijinori 
Torn,  Giubilei,  De  Angioli  and  Pellegrini ;  the 
orchestral  concert  being  supported  by  Misses 
Helme  and  P.  Horton  (now  Mrs.  German  Reed), 
George  Robinson,  W.  H.  Williams,  and  George 
Smith ;  Blewitt  and  T.  Cooke  continuing  as 
composers.  In  1830  Biithop  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  musical  department,  and  continued 
so  for  3  years.  He  produced  during  th*at  pe- 
riod the  vaudevilles  of  'Under  the  Oak,'  and 
•Adelaide,  or  the  Royal  William.'  1830;  'The 
Magic  Fan/  'The  Sedan  Chair,'  and  'The 
Battle  of  Champagne,'   1832,  and  many  single 


songs,  amongst  which  was  the  still  popniar  bal- 
lad, 'My  pretty  Jane,'  written  for  the  sweets 
toned  alto  voice  of  Geoi^e  Robinson.  His 
singers  included  Miss  Hughes  and  Mrs.  Way- 
lett.  Balloon  ascents  formed  a  main  feature  of 
the  attractions  a  few  years  later.  As  far  back 
as  1802  Gamerin  had  made  an  ascent  from  the 
Gardens,  but  that  was  an  isolated  case.  In  1835 
Charles  Green  ascended  and  remained  in  the  air 
all  night.  On  Nov.  7,  1836,  Green,  MoncU 
Mason,  and  Holland  ascended  in  the  laz^  bal- 
loon,  afterwards  known  as  the  'Nassau,'  and 
descended  next  morning  near  Coblentz,  having 
travelled  nearly  500  miles  in  18  hours.  In  July, 
1837,  Green  ascended,  with  Cocking  attached  in 
a  parachute  beneath  the  balloon,  when  the  latter 
WHS  killed  in  his  descent  by  the  failure  of  his 
machinery.  The  Gardens  now  rapidly  declined. 
In  1840  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell  them,  but 
they  were  bought  in  at  £20,000.  In  1843  they 
were  under  the  management  of  Wardell ;  mas- 
querades, frequented  by  the  most  disreputable 
classes  of  the  community  were  given ;  matters 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until  in  1855  ^^^7  o^^ine 
into  the  hands  of  Edward  Tyrrell  Smith,  and 
reached  their  lowest  depth  of  degradation.  The 
musical  arrangements  were  beneath  contempt ; 
a  platform  for  promiscuous  dancing  was  laid 
down ;  and  everything  lowered  in  quality.  They 
were  not  afterwards  regularly  opened,  but  specu- 
lators were  forthcoming  who  ventured  to  give 
entertainments  for  a  few  nights  in  each  year, 
'for  positively  the  last  nights,'  until  1859,  when 
the  theatre,  orchestra,  and  all  the  fittings  were 
sold  by  auction,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
trees  were  felled  and  the  site  handed  over  to 
builders.  Vaiixhall  Gardens  had  a  longer  exist- 
ence than  any  public  gardens  in  England,  and 
assisted  in  maintaining  a  taste  for  music  as  a 
source  of  rational  enjoyment,  although  they  did 
little  or  nothing  towards  promoting  its  advance- 
ment. [VV.H.H.} 

VECCHI,"  or  VECCHII,  Orazio,'  was  bom,  it 
seems  at  Modena,  in  or  about  the  year  1551.  He 
became  the  pupil  of  a  monk  named  S«dvatore 
Essenga,  who  was  himself  not  unknown  as  a 
composer,  and  who  published  a  volume  of  '  Ma- 
drigali,*  containing  a  piece  (doubtless  his  first 
essay)  by  Vecchi,  in  1566.  The  latter  entered 
holy  orders  and  was  made  first,  in  1586,  canon, 
and  then,  five  years  later,  archdeacon,  of  Correg- 
gio.  Soon  afterwards  however  he  seems  to  have 
deserted  his  office  in  order  to  live  at  his  native 
town ;  and  by  April  1 595  he  was  punished  for 
his  non-residence  by  being  deprived  of  his  ca- 
nonry.  Possibly  the  real  reason  of  his  absence 
or  of  his  deprivation,  or  both,  was  the  singular 
excitability  and  quarrelsomeness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, of  which  several  stories  are  told.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  iu  October  1596  he  was  made  chapel- 

1  Vflccbl  —  old.  uid  this  mtij  poulbly  mean  that  Orulo  was  tho 
elder  of  two  brotben  or  of  the  elder  branch  of  hit  family. 

s  Orazlo's  aeparate  compositions  are  Indexed  In  EUner's  'BIbllo- 
(rraphle  des  XTi.  und  ztU.  Jahrhunderts.'  pp.  (jOO-SOS:  they  conMst  oF 
62  Italian  and  44  Latin  numben  ;  besides  42  (In  German  oollectivns) 
with  German  words,  manr  of  which  are  presumably  idautical  wltb 
cumpostUous  dUbrently  entitled  Ui  Itallaa  or  Latin* 
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mMier  of  Modena  cathedral ;  and  two  yean 
Liter  received  the  same  post  in  the  court,  in 
which  capacity  he  had  not  only  to  act  as  music- 
master  to  the  ducal  family,  but  also  to  furnish 
all  sorts  of  music  for  solemn  and  festival  occa- 
sions,  grand  mascarades,  etc.  Through  this  con- 
nexion  his  reputation  extended  widely.  He  was 
summoned  at  one  time  to  the  court  of  the  Em- 
peror  Rudolf  II, ;  at  another  he  was  requested  to 
compose  some  particular  music  for  the  King  of 
Poland.  In  1604  he  was  supplanted  in  his  office 
by  the  intrigue  of  a  pupil,  Geminiano  Capi- 
Lupi;  and  within  a  year,  Sept.  19, 1605,  he  died, 
it  is  said*  of  mortification  at  his  ill-treatment. 

Among  Orazio's  writings  the  work  which  calls 
for  special  notice,  and  which  gives  him  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  history  of  music,  is  his 
'Amfipamasso,  commedia  harmonica,'  which 
was  produced  at  Modena  in  1594  and  published 
at  Venice  three  years  later.  The  'Amfipar- 
nasso*  has  been  claimed  as  the  first  example  of 
»  real  opera,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  It 
marks,  it  is  true,  a  distinct  step  towards  the 
creation  of  the  idea ;  but  it  is  not  itself  an  opera. 
It  is  a  simple  series  of  five-part  madrigals  sung 
by  a  choir,  while  the  dramatia  personce  appear  in 
masks  on  the  stage  and  act  in  dumb  show,  or  at 
most  sing  but  co-ordinate  parts  in  the  madrigal.^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  character  of  the  work  is 
highly  original  and  dramatic.  The  composer,  in 
spite  of  his  clerical  standing,  is  entirely  secular 
in  his  general  treatment  of  the  comedy.  He  has 
a  strong  sense  of  humour  and  of  dramatic  effect ; 
and  if  he  uses  his  powers  in  a  somewhat  perverse 
and  eccentric  manner,  there  is  always  imagina- 
tion present  in  his  work,  and  he  lets  us  see  that 
the  madrigal  style  is  breaking  down  under  the 
weight  of  the  declamatory  and  dramatic  impres- 
sion which  it  is  now  called  upon  to  bear. 

Orario's  other  works  belong  to  the  older  Vene- 
tian school,  which  in  the  'Amfipamasso*  he  was 
setting  the  example  of  forsaking.  They  fall 
under  the  following  heads : — (i)  Canzonette  a  4 
▼oci  (four  books,  1580-1599,  afterwards  collected 
with  some  additions  by  Phalesius,  161 1),  a  6 
Toci  (1587),  and  a  3  voci  (1597, 1599*  the  former 
volume  in  part  by  Capi-Lupi);  (2)  Madrigalt 
•  506  voci  (1589-1591,  altogether  five  parts)  ; 
(3)  Lamentations  (15S7);  (4)  Motet«,  and  Sacras 
Cantiones  (1590,  I597>  and  1604) ;  (5)  Hymns 
and  Canticles ;  (6)  Masses  (published  in  1607)  ; 
(7)  Dialogues;  (8)  'Convito  musicale*;  (9)  'Le 
Veglie  de  Siena,  ovvera  I  varij  humeri  della 
mudca  modema,  a  3-6  voci  *  (1604).'    [R.L.P.] 

VEILED  PROPHET  OF  KHORASSAN. 
THE.  An  opera  in  3  acts ;  words  by  W.  Bar- 
clay Squire,  after  Moore ;  music  by  C.  V.  Stin- 
ford.  Produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Hanover,  as 
'  Der  verschleierte  Prophet  *  (German  version  by 
Frank,  Feb.  6,  188 1).  The  opera  has  not  been 
produced  in  London,  but  the  overture  and  other 
portions  have  been  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
etc.,  and  the  PF.  score  is  published  by  Boosey 
&  Co.  [G.] 

1  See  Abore.  OrtiA.  toI.  IL  4W«. 

s  8<!«  it«n«fftll7  FetU.  ■.▼.,  and  Ambnw,  'Geschtchte  der  Maslk,' 
lU.  M»-66X  (ist  editluD). 


VEILED  VOICE  {Voce  telata).  A  voice 
is  said  to  be  veiled  when  it  is  not  clear,  but 
sounding  as  if  it  passed  through  some  inter- 
posed medium.  The  definition  found  in  some 
dictionaries,  namely  'a  husky  voice,*  is  incorrect. 
Huskiness  is  produced  by  an  obstruction  some- 
where along  the  line  of  the  vocal  cords,  a  small 
quantity  of  thick  mucus  which  obstinately  ad- 
heres to  them,  or  an  abrasion  of  the  delicate 
membrane  which  lines  them,  from  cold  or  over- 
exertion. But  the  veil  is  due  to  a  special  condition, 
temporary  or  permanent,  of  the  entire  surface  of 
the  vocal  cords,  which  affects  the  tone  itself  with- 
out producing  a  separate  accompanying  sound. 
There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  veil — that  which 
is  natural,  proceeding  from  the  special  aforesaid 
condition  of  the  vocal  cords  in  a  healthy  state, 
and  that  which  proceeds  from  a  defective  position 
of  the  vocal  organs  (bad  production),  over-work, 
or  disease.  Almost  every  fine  dramatic  voice  has 
a  very  slight  veil  upon  it,  scarcely  recognisable 
as  such,  but  imparting  to  it  a  certain  richness 
and  pathos  often  wanting  in  voices  of  crystal- 
line clearness.  It  is  in  idea  like  atmosphere 
in  a  picture.  The  veil  is  therefore  not  a  defect 
in  every  degree ;  some  great  singers  having  had 
it  to  a  considerable  extent.  Amongst  these. 
Pasta,  one  of  the  first  who  united  classic  acting 
to  fine  singing,  could  never  overcome  a  veil  that 
was  sufficient  at  times  to  be  very  much  in  the 
way,  counterbalanced,  however,  by  her  other 
great  qualities;  and  Dorus-Gras,  a  French  soprano 
who  flourished  about  forty-five  years  ago,  was 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  possession  of  large 
powers  with  a  veil  upon  the  voice,  that  would  in 
most  cases  have  been  a  serious  impediment  to 
vocal  display.  She,  however,  made  the  most 
brilliant  singing  pierce  the  impediment,  like  the 
sun  shining  through  a  mist.  The  slight  veil  on 
the  voice  of  Jenny  Lind  (Madame  Goldschmidt) 
gave  it  volume  and  consistency,  and  the  same 
maybe  said  of  Salvini  the  actor,  who  has,  perhaps, 
the  finest  speaking  voice  that  ever  was  heard. 

Let  no  student  of  singing  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate a  veil  because  some  great  singers  have  had 
it  naturally.  A  superinduced  veil  means  a 
ruined  voice.  [H.CJ).J 

VELLUTI,  Giovanni  -  Battista,  bom  at 
Monterone  (Ancona)  in  178 1,  was  the  last  of  the 
great  male  soprani  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  taken  up  by  the  Abbate  Calpi,  who 
received  him  into  his  house  and  instructed  him 
in  music.  After  the  traditional  six  years  of 
solfeggi,  he  made  his  d^ut,  in  the  autumn  of 
1800,  at  Forli ;  and  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years  continued  to  sing  at  the  little  theatres 
of  the  Romagna.  In  1805,  appearing  at  Rome, 
he  earned  a  great  success  in  Nicolini*s  'Sel- 
vaggia* ;  and  two  years  later,  in  the  same  city, 
he  sang  tlie  '  Trajano  *  of  the  same  composer,  by 
which  he  established  his  position  as  the  first 
singer  of  the  day.  With  no  less  iclat  he  ap- 
pCJired  in  1807  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples,  and  at 
the  Scala  in  Milan,  during  the  Carnival  of  1809* 
in  '  Coriolano,*  by  Nicolini,  and  *  Ifigenia  in 
Aulide,*  by  Federici,    After  singing  at  Turin, 
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and  again  at  Milan,  be  appeared  in  i8ia  at 
Vienna,  where  he  was  crowned,  medallised,  and 
celebrated  in  verse.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
continued  to  reap  golden  honours  at  Milan  and 
other  pliices  until  1 835,  when  he  came  to 
London.  Here  he  was  the  first  sopranist  whom 
that  generation  of  opera-goers  had  ever  heard, 
the  L»t  (Koselli)  having  censed  to  sing  in  1800, 
At  the  King's  Theatre ;  and  a  strong  prejudice 
was  rather  naturally  felt  against  the  new  singer. 
*His  first  reception  at  concerts  was  fiur  from 
favourable,  the  scurrilous  abuse  ^  lavished  upon 
him  before  he  was  heard,  cruel  and  illiberal;  and 
Huch  was  the  popular  prejudice  and  general  cry 
that  unusual  precautions'  were  deemed  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  somewhat  partial  audience,  and 
prevent  his  being  driven  from  the  stage  on  his 
very  first  entry  upon  it.  The  very  first  note  he 
uttered  gave  a  shock  of  surprise,  almost  of  dis- 
gust, to  inexperienced  ears,  but  his  performance 
was  listened  to  with  attention  and  great  applause 
throughout,  with  but  few  audible  expressions  of 
disapprobation,  speedily  suppressed.  The  opera 
he  had  chosen  was  '  II  Crociato  in  Egitto,  by  a 
German  composer,  named  Mayerbeer  (stc),  till 
then  totally  unknown  in  this  country.'' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Velluti  at  this 
time  was  no  longer  young,  and  doubtless  had 
lost  much  of  the  vigour  and  fireshness  of  his 
splendid  voice,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of 
large  compass.  When  he  first  sang  in  England, 
the  middle  notes  had  begun  to  fail,  and  many  of 
them  were  harsh  and  grating  to  the  ear,  though 
the  upper  register  was  still  exquisitely  sweet, 
and  he  had  retained  the  power  of  holding,  swell- 
ing, and  diminishing  his  tone  with  delightful 
effect.  The  lower  notes  were  full  and  mellow, 
and  he  showed  great  ingenuity  in  passing  from 
one  register  to  the  other,  and  avoiding  the  defec- 
tive portions  of  his  scale.  His  manner  was  florid, 
but  not  extravagant ;  his  embellishments,  taste- 
ful and  neatly  executed,  and  not  commonplace. 
His  usual  style  was  suave,  but  rather  wanting  in 
variety ;  he  never  rose  to  bravura.  In  appear- 
ance he  had  been  remarkably  handsome,  and  wns 
still  good-looking.  Velluti  received  £600  for  his 
services  during  that  (part)  season,  but  was  re- 
engaged for  the  next  at  a  salary  of  £2,300,  as 
director  of  the  music  as  well  as  singer.  He  then 
appeared  in  Morlacchi's  'Tebaldo  ed  Isolina,' 
which  he  considered  his  best  opera.  He  was  much 
less  admired,  however,  in  this  than  in  the  former 
work ;  and  his  favour  sensibly  declined.  For  his 
benefit,  he  sang  in  Rossini's  *  Aureliano  in  Pal- 
mira,' but  in  connexion  with  this  got  into  a  dis- 
pute about  extra  pay  to  the  chorus,  and  the  case 
was  decided  against  him  in  the  Sheriff's  Court. 

In  1829  Velluti  came  to  London  once  more 
and  sang  on  a  few  occasions.  On  one  of  these 
he  was  heard  by  Mendelssohn,*  with  an  effect 
only  of  intense  loathing.  His  voice,  indeed  had 
completely  lost  its  beauty,  and  he  was  not  en- 
gaged.   He  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  in  the 

I  The  wits  of  Uie  day  called  hira  '  non  Tir,  fed  relatl.' 
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early  part  of  February,  1861,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Velluti  was  a  man  of  kind  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  equally  gentlemanly  feeling  and 
deportment :  his  private  habits  were  of  the  most 
simple  and  inoffensive  kind.  In  society,  his 
apparent  mclnncholy  gave  way  to  a  lively  and 
almost  playful  exuberance  of  good  humour,  and 
he  never  failed  to  interest.  His  chief  amuse- 
ments were  billiards  and  whist,  of  which,  though 
no  gambler,  he  was  very  fond.'  It  is  strange 
that  no  fine  portrait  should  exist  of  so  great  a 
singer  and  so  handsome  a  man :  the  only  ones 
known  are  an  oval  by  Jugel,  after  Mouron, 
representing  him  as  Trajano,  and  a  woodcut,  in 
which  he  appears  as  Tebaldo.  [J.M.] 

VELOOE,  CON  VELOCITA,  VELOCIS- 
SIMO—* Swiftly;  with  the  utmost  rapidity.' 
A  term  invented  by  the  '  Komianticists,  gene- 
rally used  of  an  ad  libitum  passage  in  a  quick 
movement,  as,  for  instance,  a  scale-passage,  or 
similar  figure,  in  a  cadenza.  It  indicates  an 
increased  rate  of  speed— not,  like  aoeeUrando,  a 
gradual  quickening  of  the  time,  but  an  imme- 
diate access  of  celerity,  lasting  evenly  until  the 
end  of  the  passage  or  figure  to  which  it  is 
applied.  The  original  time  is  then  resumed 
without  the  words  a  tempo  being  required.  In 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  term  is  only 
applied  to  loud  passages,  as  frequently  in  the 
works  of  Chopin,  and  in  the  finale  of  Schu- 
mann's Sonata  in  F$  minor,  op.  11 ;  but  in 
one  instance  at  least,  the  slow  movement  of  his 
second  concerto,  the  former  composer  applies  it 
to  a  soft  passage,  coupling  vdoeissimo  with  <fe- 
licatisHmo.  No  instance  of  its  occurrence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  'classical ' 
masters  strictly  so  called ;  its  earliest  use  would 
seem  to  be  in  that  work  of  Chopin's  which 
Schumann's  criticism  immortalised,  the  'lib  ci 
darem'  Variations,  where,  however,  it  is  applied 
to  an  entire  variation.  Under  such  conditions 
it  must  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  Presto  con 
fuoco.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Czemy's 
'  Etudes  de  la  Vdlooit^  *  the  direction  occurs  only 
once,  and  then  in  the  superlative,  applying 
moreover  to  an  entire  study.  [J.A.F.M.] 

VENETIAN  SWELL.  The  first  Swell  Organ 
produced  its  effect  by  placing  the  front  of  the 
box  containing  the  pipes  under  the  control  of  the 
player,  who  by  means  of  a  pedal  could  raLte  or 
lower  the  panel  at  will,  so  releasing  or  muffling 
the  sound.  This  plan  was  first  adopted  in  the 
organ  at  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  built  in 
171 2.  [See  Organ.]  The  first  Harpsichord 
Swell  made  its  crescendo  by  the  raising  of  the 
lid.  These  clumsy  contrivances  were  superseded 
by  the  Venetian  Swell,  an  invention  patented  by 
Shudi  in  1762  [see  Swell,  Habpsichobd],  and 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  laths  of  a 
Venetian  blind.  This  ingenious  device  was  first 
applied  to  the  Harpsichord,  but  was  soon  adopted 
by  oxgan  builders.  The  louvres  are  generally  in 
horizontal  rows  and  are  so  hung  as  to  close  by 
their  own  weight ;  but  in  very  large  Swell  Organs 
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the  size  and  number  of  these  shutters  made 
them  too  heavy  fur  control  by  the  foot,  and 
they  are  now  often  placed  vertically  and  closed 
by  a  spring.  The  old  form  of  Swell  could  only 
be  left  either  quite  open  or  completely  closed : 
in  recent  yenrs  a  balanced  Swell  has  been  intro- 
ducod  which  allows  the  shutters  to  be  left  at 
any  angle.  In  almost  all  cases  the  control  is 
given  to  the  foot  of  the  player — generally  the 
right  foot.  This  arrangement  has  had  disas- 
trous effects  upon  the  pedalling  of  many  players. 
Several  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
enable  the  organist  to  open  and  close  the  box  by 
other  means.  In  the  large  organ  built  by  Mr. 
Willis  for  the  1863  Exhibition,  a  crescendo  could 
be  made  by  blowing  into  a  small  pipe.  This 
however  was  liable  to  inconvenient  sudden  sfor- 
landos.  Mr.  R.  H.  M.  Bosanquet  uses  a  move- 
able back  attached  to  the  seat  by  a  hinge.  A 
strap  fastened  to  this  is  passed  over  one  shoulder 
and  nnder  the  other  arm  of  the  player.  When 
the  player  leans  forward  he  pulls  on  the  back  of 
the  seat,  and  this  opens  the  Swell.  The  action 
of  the  back  Swell  and  Swell  Pedal  are  distinct, 
BO  that  acting  on  the  former  may  not  depress  the 
latter.  [W.Pa.] 

VENI  CREATOR  SPIRITUS.    The  Hymn 

appointed,  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  to  be  used 

at  Vespers  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  when  the 

first  verse  is  sung  kneeling : — 

Venl  creator  Spiritni 
Mentes  tuomm  visitit, 
Imple  supemA  gratift 
QiuD  tu  creaiti  pectora. 

It  is  also  sung  at  Ordinations,  and  on  all  other 
occasions  introducing  a  solemn  invocation  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Latin  text  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  800,  and  is  often  ascribed 
to  Charlemagne.  The  English  version,  by  Bishop 
Cosyn,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^*  Come, 
Holy  Ghost,  our  souU  inspire ' — is  in  Long  Mea- 
sure, answering,  so  far,  to  the  eight  syllables 
of  the  original  hymn,  and  susceptible  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  melody  (see  'Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem,*  no.  157).  The  second  version — *  Come, 
Holy  Ghost,  Eternal  God* — being  in  Common 
Measure,  U,  of  course,  less  manageable.^ 

The  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  will  be  found  in 
the  Antiphonarium,  the  Vesperal,  and  the  Di- 
rectorium  Chori.  Among  polyphonic  settings. 
the  finest  is  that  by  Palestnna,  in  the  '  Hymni 
totius  anni '  (Rome,  1589).  A  beautiful  move- 
ment from  a  'Magnificat*  by  Palestrina,  was 
adapted,  many  years  ago,  to  the  English  version, 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Bums  &  Lambert; 
but  is  now  out  of  print.  Tallis  has  also  written 
a  little  setting,  in  the  form  of  a  very  simple 
Hymn  Tune,  adaptable  to  the  English  Common 
Measure  version.  [W.S.R.] 

VENITE.  The  name  familiarly  given  to  the 
95th  Psalm — in  the  Vulgate  *Venite  exulte- 
mu8  Domino ' — which  in  the  Anglican  Service  is 

1  The  Hrmn.  'Come.  Then  H0I7  Spirit,  eonie.'  Is  not  'englyshed ' 
fjpom  the  *  Venl  Creator,'  but  from  the  Sequence  for  Wblt  Sundaj. 
'  Venl  Saocte  Sptritoa.'  to  whtcli.  IndeeJ.  the  Common  X«uure 
venkm  bean  Qidte  as  much  reeemUance  at  It  does  to  the  '  Venl 
Ciwtor'lteeK. 


sung  immediately  before  the  Psalms  of  the  day 
at  Matins.  For  some  time  after  the  introduction 
of  the  English  service  the  Venite  was  set  to 
music  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Te  Deum  or 
Jubilate.  Instances  of  this  are  found  in  the 
services  by  Tallis,  Strogers,  Bevin,  Byrd,  Gib- 
bons,^ Mundy,  Parsons,  and  Morley,  in  Bar- 
nard's Church  Music.  The  custom  wafi,  how- 
ever discontinued,  and  Dr.  (iiles,  who  died  1633, 
was  probably  the  last  composer  to  do  it.'  Since 
then  the  Venite  has  been  chanted  like  an  ordi- 
nary psalm,  thus  returning  to  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  church ;  a  practice  which  indeed  must 
have  been  partly  followed  from  the  first,  since  in 
Tallls*B  service  a  chant  is  given  for  it  in  addition 
to  the  other  setting.  [G.] 

VENDS  A,  Carlo  Gesualdo,  Pbincb  op, 
nephew  of  Alfonso  Gesualdo,  archbishop  of 
Naples,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Pomponio' 
Nenna  of  Bari,  and  excelled  both  as  a  composer 
and  performer  on  the  organ,  clavichord,  and  lute : 
on  the  last  he  is  said  to  have  had  no  equal  in 
his  day.  Of  his  history  nothing  is  recorded ;  we 
only  know  that  he  was  living  in  1613.  His 
compositions  are  contained  in  a  single  volume  of 
madrigals  published  at  Genoa  in  parts,  1585,  and 
in  score,  161 3.  The  latter  bears  the  following 
title:  'Partitura  delli  sei  libri  de*  madrigali  a 
cinque  voci  dell*  iUustrissimo  et  eccellentissimo 
principe  di  Venosa,  D.  Carlo  Gesualdo.* 

The  prince  of  Venosa  is  mentioned  by  *Pietro 
della  Valle  in  company  with  Peri  and  Monte- 
verde,  as  one  of  those  who  followed  a  new  path 
in  musical  composition  and  as  perhaps  that  one 
to  whom  mainly  the  world  was  indebted  for  the 
art  of  effective  singing,  '  del  cantare  affectuoso.* 
This  judgment  is  sustained  by  modem  examin- 
ation of  the  prince*B  works.  Burney  indeed 
found  them  almost  repulsive  in  their  irregularity 
of  form  and  rhythm,  and  their  want  of  conformity 
with  the  strict  canons  of  part-writing.  But  it  in 
this  very  irregularity  which  attracts  more  recent 
critics.  By  swift  transitions  of  keys  and  bold 
modulation,  Gesualdo  produced  a  singularly  rich 
effect,  full  of  surprises  and  highly  individual  His 
style  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  its  pathetic 
vein.  But  it  is  the  change  of  method  in  his  pro- 
ductions that  calls  for  special  notice.  Gesualdo, 
in  fact,  as  a  skilful  instrumental  player,  was  able 
to  use  his  voices  in  a  fireer  manner  than  had 
commonly  been  allowed ;  and,  though  a  brilliant 
contrapuntist  when  he  chose,  he  preferred  to 
work  consciously  on  lines  which  brought  him 
near  to  the  discovery  of  a  genuine  harmonic 
treatment.*  [R.L.P.] 

VENTADOUR,  THEATRE.  Ventadour. 
which  has  given  its  name  to  a  street  and  a  lyric 
theatre  in  Paris,  is  a  village  in  the  Limousin, 
created  a  duchy  in  1 56S  in  behalf  of  Gilbert  de 
Levis,  whose  descendants  have  since  borne  the 
name  of  Levis  de  Ventadour.    The  Rue  Venta- 

*  Reprinted  by  OuMley  in  his  *  Collection  of  the  Sacred  Compo- 
Mttons  of  Orlando  Gibbon*.*  Boyoe  hat  not  giren  the  Venite  In  hl& 
edition  of  Tallis.  Byrd.  or  Gibbons.  >  Jebb,  p.  269. 
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dour,  opened  in  1640  as  the  Rue  St.  Victor, 
took  the  name  it  still  bears  in  1672.^  The 
Theatre  wasi  built  to  replace  the  Salle  Feydeau, 
and  a  new  street  being  planned  to  run  from  the 
Rue  des  Petits  Champs  to  the  Rue  Neuve  St. 
Augustin,  and  to  be  called  the  Rue  Neuve 
Yentadour,  it  was  decided  to  place  the  theatre 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  call  it  by  the 
same  name.  The  street  in  which  the  principal 
facade  stands  is  now  called  Rue  M Aul,  and  that 
at  the  back  Rue  Monsigny.  The  buUding  was 
erected  by  the  architect  Huv^,  superintended  by 
M.  de  Guerchy,  and  cost,  including  site,  4,620,000 
francs  (£184,800)  which  was  paid  for  out  of  the 
Civil  List,  and  it  was  sold  to  a  company  of 
speculators  for  2,000,000  ^ncs  (£80,000)  ; 
a  disastrous  transaction,  in  keeping  with  much  of 
the  financial  history  of  the  The&tre  Ventadour. 

The  company  of  the  Op^ra  Comique  left  the 
old  Salle  Feydeau  for  its  new  quarters  on  Easter 
Monday,  April  ao,  1829.  The  audience,  a  very 
distinguished  one,  expressed  great  satisfaction 
with  the  luxury  and  comfort  which  pervaded  the 
new  Theatre  Royal.  The  programme  on  the 
opening  night  included  'Les  deux  Mousque- 
taires,*  by  Bet-ton ;  Mdhurs  overture  to  'Le 
jeune  Henri/  and  'La  Fianc^,*  a  three-act 
opera  by  Scriba  and  Auber.  In  spite  of  this 
happy  oommencement  the  theatre  was  destined 
to  firequent  collapses,  and  after  two  years  of 
vicissitudes  the  company  were  obliged  to  move 
to  the  Th^tre  des  Nouveaut^  in  Uie  Place  de 
la  Bourse,  where  they  performed  for  the  first 
time  Sept.  32, 1832.  During  the  two  years  they 
plaved  a  considerable  number  of  new  works, 
such  as  Boieldieu's  last  opera, '  Les  deux  Nuits ' 
(May  30,  1829);  'Fra  Diavolo,*  first  given  as 
'L'Hdtellerie  de  Terracine*  (Jan.  38,  1830), 
and  'Zampa*  (May  3,  1831).  The  theatre 
reopened  June  10, 1834,  ^  the  Theatre  Nautique, 
witn  'real  water*  on  the  stage.  The  Theatre 
Nautique  came  to  an  end  early  in  1835,  and  the 
Th^&tre  Ventadour  was  resuscitated  (Jan.  30, 
1838)  for  an  Italian  company  cast  adrift  by 
the  burning  of  the  Salle  Favart,  and  com- 
prising Rubini  and  Zamboni,  Lablache»  Tarn- 
burini,  Morelli,  Grisi,  Persiani  and  Albertazzi ; 
but  only  one  opera  new  to  the  French,  'Parisina,* 
was  given  before  the  season  dosed  (March  31). 

With  the  autumn  of  1838  the  theatre  again 
clianged  its  name,  and  entered  on  a  new  but 
still  struggling  existence  as  the  Th^tre  de  la 
Renaissance.  Ant^nor  Joly,  the  new  director, 
aimed  at  maintaining  a  third  French  lyric  theatre 
in  Paris,  and  produced  during  two  years,  be- 
sides plays  by  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas, 
and  Casimir  Delavigne,  'Lady  Melvil'  (Nov. 
I5»  1838),  Albert  Grisar's  first  opera:  Doni- 
zetti's '  Lucie  de  Lammermoor*  (Aug.  6, 1839), 
translated  into  French  by  A.  Royerand  G.  Vaez  ; 
and  *La  chaste  Susanne'  (Dec.  27, 1839),  ^^ 
best  work  of  Monpou.  The  charming  Anna 
Thillon,  who  had  a  brilliant  career  in  France 
before  returning  to  her  native  England,  appeared 
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in  all  three  operas  with  striking  success.  [See 
Thillon.] 

From  Oct.  2,  1841,  to  the  'ann^e  terrible,* 
1870-71,  the  Th^tre  .Ventadour  became  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Paris  plutocracy,  as  well  as  of 
the  amateurs  of  Italian  music.  The  building, 
rearranged  by  Charpentier,  was  perfect  and  most 
commodious,  the  pit  was  converteid  into  orchestral 
stalls,  and  open  to  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen. 
Many  an  impresario  looked  to  making  a  fortune 
by  this  Italian  theatre,  and  among  those  who 
made  the  attempt  we  may  mention  Lumley, 
Calzado,  Bagier,  and  Strakoscb.  The  list  of  dis- 
tinguished singers  heard  here  during  twenty 
yean  of  more  or  less  continuous  prosperity  em- 
braces the  great  artists  of  that  time  almost  with* 
out  exception.  Besides  the  old  repertoire,  these 
artists  introduced  to  the  Paris  world  all  Verdi's 
operas,  the  favourite  works  of  Mercadante, 
Donizetti,  and  other  modem  masters,  and  a  few 
complete  novelties.  Among  the  latter,  written 
or  translated  expressly  for  the  Thdfttre  Venta- 
dour, we  will  only  specify  Rossini's  *Stabat 
Mater '  (Jan.  7, 184a) ;  '  Don  Pasquale '  (Jan.  4, 
1S43;  Flotow's  '  Marta'  (Feb.  11,  1858).  and 
'StiadelU*  (Feb.  19,  1863).  Here,  too,  Vieux* 
temps,  Sivori,  Liszt,  Mme.  Pleyel,  Eoile  Pru- 
dent, and  other  celebrated  artists  gave  their  best 
concerts ;  Berlioz  produced  his  *  Harold  en 
Italic,'  the  '  Francs  Juges.'  and  *  Camavad  Ro- 
main*  overtures  (May  3, 1844)  »  Felicien  David 
conducted  the  'D^ert*  (Dec.  28.  1844)  with 
enormous  success ;  and  Wagner  produced  firag- 
ments  from  '  Tanidiauser,' '  Tristan  und  Isold^* 
and  'Lohengrin '  (Jan.  25  and  31,  i860). 

From  the  war  of  1870-71  till  its  final  close 
on  Jan.  11,  1879,  the  Theatre  Ventadour  had  a 
hard  struggle  against  the  indifference  of  the 
public.  Several  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to 
resuscitate  the  taste  for  Italian  music.  The  most 
interesting  events  of  this  last  period  were  the 
rivad  perfonnances  by  the  French  Op<5ra  (begin- 
ning Jan.  19, 1874)  and  the  Italian  artists,  after 
the  burning  of  the  Salle  Le  Peletier ;  the  first 
performance  of '  Alda*  (April  ai,  1876) ;  and  of 
Verdi's  'Requiem '  (May  30,  1876)  ;  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Italian  theatre  into  the  French 
Thddtre  Lyrique,  and  the  representation  of  the 
Marquis  d*Ivry*s  opera  *  Les  Amants  de  V^rone' 
(Oct.  12,  1878).  On  Jan.  20. 1879,  the  Th^tre 
Ventadour  was  sold  to  a  financial  company,  and 
its  pediment,  still  decorated  with  statues  of  the 
Muses,  now  bean  the  words  '  Banque  d'escompte 
de  Paris,*  a  truly  exasperating  sight. 

There  is  an  excellent  *Histoire  du  Theatre 
Ventadour  *  (large  8vo,  162  pp.,  1 881),  by  the 
lamented  Octave  Fouque  (bom  1844),  who  died 
in  1883,  just  as  he  had  attained  the  first  rank 
among  French  musical  critics.  [G.C.] 

VENTIL  is  the  German  term  for  the  valve 
in  brass  instruments.  *  Ventilhom  *  and  *Ventil- 
trompet  *  are  therefore  equivalent  to  Valve-horn 
and  Valve- trumpet.  [See  Valve;  p.  215.]    [G.] 

VfiPRES  SICILIENNES,  LES.  Opera  in 
5  acts ;  libretto  by  Scribe  and  Duveyrier,  music 
by  Verdi.     Produced  June  13,  1855,  at  the 


vApres  siciliennes.  les. 

Grand  Op^ra,  Paris.  It  was  translated  into 
Italian  as  '  Giuvanna  de  Guzman/  and  produced 
at  the  Scala,  Milan,  Feb.  4,  1856,  for  Mad. 
Barbiere  Nini;  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
Drury  Lane,  London,  July  37,  1859,  as  'I 
Vespri  SicUiani.'  [G.] 

YERACINI,  Antonio,  a  violinist  and  com- 
poser who  lived  during  the  second  half  of  the 
27th  century  at  Florence.  According  to  Fetis 
he  published  three  sets  of  sonatas.  His  nephew 
and  pupil, 

Fbancxsco  Mabia  VEnACiNT,  a  celebrated 
▼iolinist  and  composer,  was  born  at  Florence 
about  1685,  ^^*^  ^^  known  as  'II  Florentine.* 
He  appears  to  have  settled  early  at  Venice, 
where  Tartini  was  so  much  impressed  by  his  style 
as  to  leave  Venice  without  appearing  in  public, 
and  retire  to  Ancona  for  further  study  after  the 
model  of  Veracini.  [Tartini.]  He  visited  Eng- 
land for  the  first  time  in  17 14,  acting  tiB  leader  of 
the  Italian  Opera  band,  and  appearing  as  soloist 
between  the  acts.  He  was  then  'regarded  as  the 
greatest  violinist  in  Europe '  (Bumey,  Hist.  iv. 
640).  In  1730  he  accepted  an  appointment  as 
■olo-player  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Dres- 
den. There  he  threw  himself  out  of  a  high 
window,  and  in  consequence  was  lamed  for  life. 
According  to  one  version  he  did  this  in  a  fit  of 
insanity;  but  another  report  goes  to  the  effect 
that  Pisendel,  the  leading  German  musician  at 
Dresden,  in  order  to  prepare  a  humiliation  to 
Veracini,  who  by  his  conceit  and  arrogance  had 
incurred  tlie  hostility  of  the  Germans,  asked 
him  to  play  a  concerto  at  sight  before  the 
Conrt,  and  afterwards  made  a  violinist  of  the 
orchestra  repeat  the  piece.  As  the  Litter  had 
carefully  prepared  his  music,  the  audience, 
to  Veracini's  mortification,  gave  the  preference 
to  his  performance  and  applauded  him  greatly. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Veracini  left  Dresden  for 
Pn^e  (1733)  and  Italy.  In  1735  ^^  ^^d  him 
again  in  London,  where  he  achieved  a  signal 
success  as  a  composer.  His  opera  'Adriano' 
was  performed  17  times  during  the  winter  of 
1735-36,  an  enormous  run  in  those  days.  As  a 
violinist  Geminiani,  then  a  rising  star,  appears  to 
have  impaired  his  success.  He  is  reported  to  have 
died  in  reduced  circumstances  at  Pisa  in  1750. 

Veracini's  general  success  in  Italy,  England  and 
Germany,  and  the  special  testimony  of  Tartini,  are 
sufficient  proofs  of  his  eminence  as  a  player.  At 
the  same  time,  his  compositions,  though  few  of 
them  have  been  published,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  musician  of  remarkable  originality  and 
solid  attainments.  His  style  is  much  more 
modem  than  that  of  Corelli  and  even  of  Tartini. 
The  pathetic  element  so  predominant  in  the 
works  of  these  masters,  although  not  entirely 
Absent  in  his  works,  is  yet  much  less  prominent 
than  vivacity,  grace,  and  piquancy.  His  forms 
are  sometimes  very  extended,  his  modulations 
smd  harmonies  not  only  rich  and  varied,  but 
often  so  unusual  and  bold  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  'his  compositions  were  too 
wild  and  flighty  for  the  taste  of  the  English  at 
that  time '  (Bumey). 
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He  published  two  sets  of  13  sonatas  each 
(Dresden  and  Amsterdam,  1721;  London  and 
Florence,  1 744).  For  London  he  composed  the 
operas  *  Adriano,*  1735;  'Roselinda,*  1744; 
'L'Errore  di  Salomone,'  1744.  A  number  of 
concertos,  sonntas,  and  symphonies  for  a  violins, 
viola,  violoncello  and  basso  have  remained  in 
manuscript,  and  some  of  them  are  in  the  public 
libraries  of  Florence  and  Bologna.  Some  of  his 
sonatas  have  been  edited  by  Ferd.  David  (Breit- 
kopf  &  Hartel)  and  von  Wasielewski  (Senff, 
Simrock),  and  "have  been  played  by  Joachim 
and  others.  L^*^*] 

VERDELOT,*  Philippe,  a  Flemish  composer 
of  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century,  appears 
to  have  settled  in  Italy  when  young,  since  his 
first  work — a  motet — was  printed  in  the  '  Fior 
de*  Motetti  e  Canzoni '  published,  as  is  believed, 
at  Rome  in  1536,  and  since  he  is  found  to  have 
resided  at  Florence  at  some  time  between  1530 
and  1540.  It  is  certain  however  that  he  was, 
either  now  or  from  an  earlier  date,  attached  to 
the  singing  staff  of  the  church  of  S.  Mark  at 
Venice,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  'Guicciar- 
dini  for  the  statement  timt  he  was  already  dead 
by  the  year  1567.    Hi^  last  publication  is  dated 

1549- 
Verdelot  is  commemorated  by  Cosmo  Bartoli, 

and  by  Vincenzo  Galilei,  who  printed  two  lute- 
pieces  by  him  in  *Fronimo.'  His  works  had 
reached  France  and  were  printed  in  French  col- 
lections as  early  as  the  year  1530.  The  great 
Willaert  thought  so  highly  of  him  as  to  arrange 
some  compositions  of  his  in  tnbulature  for  lute 
and  a  solo  voice.  The  two  Venetian  masters 
indeed,  together  with  Arcadelt,  may  be  taken 
as  the  representative  madrigalists  of  their  time, 
and  ranked  among  the  earliest  writers  and  chief 
promoters  of  that  style  of  composition.  *Ver- 
delot^s  remarkable  skill  in  the  science  of  music 
is  well  shown  in  the  fifth  part  which  he  added 
to  Jannequin*s  '  Bataille.'  But  his  distinction 
is  not  simply  that  of  a  learned  writer :  his  pro- 
ductions also  display  a  certain  feeling  for  beauty 
and  appropriateness  of  expression  which  is  his 
highest  characteristic.^  His  works  consist  exclu- 
sively of  madrigals,  motets,  psalms,  and  masses, 
and  are  enumerated  by  F^tis  and  Eitner.  [R.L.P.] 

VERDI,  Giuseppe,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  popular  operatic  composers  of  the  19th 
century,  bom  at  Roncole,  Oct.  9, 18 13.  Though 
very  often  called  '  il  maestro  Parmigiano,*  and 
*il  cigno  di  Busseto,*  in  point  of  fact  neither 
Parma  nor  her  smaller  sister  town  Busseto,  can 
boast  of  having  Verdi's  name  in  the  rolls  of 
their  inhabitants ;  and  the  good  luck  of  having 
been  his  birthplace  fell  to  a  cluster  of  labourers* 
houses,  called  *Le  Roncole,*  some  three  miles 
from  Busseto,  and,  before  the  nnification  of  Italy, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Parma.  The  following  certificate 

1  Two  notices  citod  by  M.  Tender  Btrseten.  La  MoilqiM  anx  Part- 
bat  Tl.92-i.  suggest  that  the  aame  'Verdelot'  U  an  appellatlTe:  If 
•o,  we  are  Ignorant  of  the  compoMr's  real  name.  One  of  the  casea 
referred  to  It  connected  with  the  town  of  Bruges. 

a  Quoted  by  Vender  Straeten.  I.  44. 

>  Ambros.  GeKhlchte  der  Xu.<Ik.  toI.  II.  Slit. 

«  8ee  generally  FAtls.  toI.  tIII.  91»-921  ;  Ambrot,  Tol  Ul.  299 1 1 
Tatider  Straeten.  vol.  tI.  S21  f.,  S66. 
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will  Hetile  once  for  all  the  questions  so  often 
Taised  concerning  the  place  and  the  date  of 
Verdi's  birth. 

Anno  Bom.  1813,  die  11  Octobris.— Ego  Carolni  Mon* 
tanAri  Pmepositus  Runcnlarum  baptizavi  Infantom 
hodie  vespere  hora  sexta  natum  ex  Garolo  Verdi  q". 
J<wepho  et  ex  Aloisla  Utini  fllia  Caroli.  hujas  Parocciae 
jagalibus,  ctd  nomina  impoani— Fonunmni,  Joseph, 
Franoiacuf.— Fatrini  fiiere  DominuB  Petms  Caaali  qd. 
Pelicifl  et  Barbara  Bersani  filia  Angioli,  ambo  hujas 
Faroociae. 

In  the  long  run  of  Verdi*s  life— which  happily 
bids  fair  stiU  to  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  healthy  and  vigorous  years — we  do 
not  meet  with  any  startling  and  romantic  inci- 
dents :  everything  seems  to  have  gone  with  him, 
though  not  smoothly,  yet  with  the  common 
sequence  of  good  and  had  turns  to  which  all 
mortals  are  liable,  let  their  calling  and  station 
in  life  be  what  they  will.  Verdi*s  biography 
exhibits  nothing  heroic  or  startling^  as  some 
would  have  us  believe  it  does.  The  oonnecting- 
link  between  his  life  and  his  works  is  indis- 
soluble :  the  man  and  the  artist  proceed  abreast, 
hand  in  hand  toward  the  same  goal,  impelled  and 
guided  by  the  siune  sentiments  and  emotions. 
'Homo  sum  et  nihil  humanum  a  me  adienuni 
puto  *  is  the  proper  motto  for  the  gate  of  his 
villa  at  S.  Agata,  and  the  title-page  of  each  of 
his  works.  This  '  humanity  *  of  his  is  the  reason 
and  explanation  of  his  life,  as  wdl  as  the  key  to 
the  perfect  understanding  of  his  works,  and  to 
their  popularity  wherever  there  are  ears  to  hear 
and  hearts  to  feel. 

M.  Pougin,  who,  together  with  other  difficult 
achievements,  has  successfullv  continued  F^tis's 
'  Dictionnaire  des  Musiciens,  has  written  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Verdi  in  the  right  spirit, 
confining  himself  within  the  strict  limits  of  the 
plain  facts.  Of  this  sketch  an  Italian  translation 
was  made  by  a  well-known  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Italian  papers,  under  the  nam  deplume  of 
'Folchetto,*  with  notes  and  additions,  forming 
altogether  a  volume  of  more  than  1 50  pages,  fuU 
of  accurate  and  valuable  information.  Through 
the  combined  shrewdness  and  skill  of  'Folchetto' 
and  M.  Giulio  Ricordi  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  the  most  important  period 
of  Verdi*s  career,  in  words  that  are  almost  the 
great  composer's  own.  A  conversation  that  he 
had  with  Giulio  Ricordi  was  by  the  latter  £iith- 
fully  put  on  paper  the  very  night  following  tho 
interview,  and  sent  to  *  Folchetto  *  for  publica- 
tion.   Such  is  the  basis  of  the  following  article. 

Unlike  many  musicians  that  have  passed  their 
infancy  and  childhood  amongst  artistic  surround- 
ings, Verdi's  musical  genius  bad  to  fight  for  its 
development  against  many  difficulties.  Nothing 
that  he  could  hear  or  see  was  fit  to  give  him 
the  sliglitest  hint  of  anything  grand  and  ideal : 
the  two  hundred  inhabitants  of  Le  Roncole  were 
poor  and  ignorant  labourers,  and  the  veiy  nature 
of  the  country — an  immense,  flat,  monotonous 
expanse — however  gratifying  to  a  landowner, 
could  hardly  kindle  a  spark  in  the  imagination 
of  a  poet.  GEkrlo  Verdi  and  his  wife  Luigia  Verdi 
Utini  kept  a  small  inn  at  Le  Roncole,  and  in 


addition  a  little  Khop,  where  sugar,  coffee, 
matches,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  clay  pipes  were 
sold  at  retail.  Once  a  week  the  good  Carlo 
walked  up  to  Busseto  with  two  empty  baskets, 
and  returned  with  them  full  of  articdes  of  his 
trade,  carryiag  them  on  his  strong  shoulders  for 
all  the  three  miles  of  the  dusty  and  sunny  way. 
His  purchases  were  chiefly  made  from  a  M.  Ba- 
rezzi,  dealer  in  spirits,  drugs,  and  spices,  a  pros* 
porous  and  hearty  man  who  was  destined  to 
serve  as  a  bridge  to  Giuseppe  Verdi  over  many 
a  chasm  in  his  glorious  way. 

Giuseppe,  though  good  and  obedient,  was 
rather  of  a  melancholy  character,  never  joining; 
his  playmates  in  their  noisy  amusements;  ono 
thing  only,  we  are  told,  could  rouse  him  from  hin 
habitual  indifference,  and  that  was  the  occasional 
passing  through  the  village  of  a  grinding  organ : 
to  the  child  who  in  after  years  was  to  afford 
an  inexhaustible  repertoire  to  those  instruments 
for  hidf-a-century  all  over  the  world,  this  was  an 
irresistible  attraction — he  could  not  be  kept 
indoors,  and  would  follow  the  itinerant  player 
as  far  as  his  little  legs  could  carry  hiin.  This 
slight  hint  of  his  musical  aptitude  must  have 
been  accompanied  by  others  which  the  traditions 
of  Le  Roncole  have  not  transmitted,  since  we 
know  that  even  in  early  childhood  the  boy  was 
possessed  of  a  spinet.  For  an  innkeeper  of  Le 
Roncole,  in  1820,  to  buy  a  spinet  for  hii  child 
to  play  on,  is  an  extravagance  which  we  could 
haidly  credit  if  the  author  of  'Aida'  had  not 
preserved  to  this  day  the  faithful  companion  of 
his  childhood.  M.  Ghislanzoni,  who  saw  it  at 
S.  Agata,  thus  speiiks  of  it : — 

At  the  villa  of  S.  Agata,  I  saw  the  first  inttmment  on 
which  his  little  fingers  had  first  practised.  Tho  spinet 
emeritus,  has  no  strings  left,  its  lid  is  lost,  and  iti 
keyboard  is  like  a  jaw  with  long  and  worn-out  teeth. 
And  yet  what  a  preoious  monument  I  And  how  many 
recolleutions  it  brings  back  to  the  mind  of  the  artist 
who  during  hia  unhappy  childhood  has  so  often  wetted 
it  with  bitter  tears  I  tlow  many  sublime  emotions  are 
caused  by  the  sight  of  it  I 

I  have  seen  it  and  have  anestioned  it.  I  took  out  one 
of  its  jacks,  on  which  I  thought  something  had  been 
written,  and  indeed  I  found  some  words  as  simple  a^ 
they  are  sublime,  words  that  while  revealing  the  kind 
attention  of  a  good-hearted  workman,  contain  some- 
thing of  a  prophecy.  My  readers  will  be  grateful  to 
me  for  setting  before  them  the  inscription  in  its  original 
simplicity.  It  would  be  a  profanation  to  correct  th) 
mistakes  in  its  orthography. 

*Da  me  Stefano  Uavaletti  fa  fato  di  nnovo  qaesti 
Saltarelli  e  impenati  a  Corame,  e  vi  adatai  la  pedagliern 
che  io  ci  ho  regalato :  come  anche  gratuitamente  ci  ho 
fata  di  nuova  li  detti  Saltarelli,  Tedendo  la  buona  dis- 
posizione  che  ha  il  giovanetto  Giuseppe  Verdi  d^im- 
parare  a  suonare  questo  istmmento,  che  questo  mi 
Dasta  per  essere  del  tutto  sodisfatto.— Anno  domini 
1821'- 

a  quaint  inscription  which  cannot  be  translated 

literally: — 

I,  Stephen  Cavaletti.  made  these  jacks  anew,  and 
covered  them  with  leather,  and  fitted  the  ^pedaU;  and 
these  together  with  the  jacks  I  give  gratis,  seeing  th« 
good  disposition  of  the  boy  Giuseppe  Verdi  for  learn- 
ing to  play  the  instrument,  which  is  of  itself  reward 
enough  to  me  for  my  trouble. 

How  the  spinet  happened  to  be  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  require  the  workmanship  of  M.  Cava- 
letti to  set  it  right,  is  thus  explained  by  '  Fol- 

1  Tliemantioa  of  'leather '  and  'pedals'  aeema  to  show  that  this 
'  spinet  *  1*01  some  kiod  of  planofoite. 
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chetto/  who  had  it  firom  an  old  iriend  of  Verdi's 
father : — 

Nobody  can  imagine  with  what  eamesiness  the  bov 
vractiied  on  the  spinet.  At  first  he  was  satisfied  with 
being  able  to  play  the  first  five  notes  of  the  scale :  next 
he  most  anxiously  endeavoured  to  find  out  chords.  Once 
he  was  in  a  perfect  rapture  at  having  sounded  the  major 
third  and  filth  of  C.  The  following  day,  however,  he 
could  not  fiud  the  chord  again,  whereupon  he  began  to 
fret  and  fume,  and  then  got  in  such  a  temper,  that 
taking  up  a  hammer  he  becran  to  break  the  spinet  to 
pieces.  The  noise  soon  brougnt  his  father  into  the  room, 
who  seeing  the  havoc  his  son  was  playing,  landed  so 
heav^  a  blow  on  Giuseppe^s  ear,  as  once  for  all  cleared 
his  mind  of  any  thought  of  again  punishing  the  spinet 
for  his  inability  to  strike  common  chords. 

Another  evidence  of  Giuseppe's  musical  apti- 
tude is  given  by  the  following  fact,  which  occurred 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  old.  He  was  then 
assisting  the  priest  at  the  Mass  in  the  little  church 
of  Le  Boncole.  At  the  very  moment  of  the 
elevation  of  the  Host,  the  harmonies  that  flowed 
from  the  organ  struck  the  child  as  so  sweet, 
that  he  sto(vi  motionless  in  ecstasy.  'Water/ 
said  the  priest  to  the  acolyte;  and  the  latter 
evidently  not  heeding  him,  the  demand  was  re- 
peated. Still  no  reply.  *  Water/  a  third  time 
said  the  priest,  kicking  the  child  so  brutally 
that  he  fell  headlong  down  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  knocked  his  head  against  the  floor,  and 
was  brought  unconscious  into  the  sacristy.  After 
this  event  Giuseppe's  father  engaged  M.  Bais- 
trocchi,  the  local  organist,  to  give  him  music 
lessons.  At  the  end  of  a  year  M.  Baistrocchi 
made  a  declaration  to  the  effect  tbat  the  pupil 
had  learned  all  that  the  teacher  could  impart, 
and  thereupon  resigned  his  position  as  Verdi's 
teacher. 

Two  years  after,  having  completed  this  first 
stage  in  bis  musicid  education,  Verdi— then  but 
ten  years  old — was  appointed  as  organist  in  the 
room  of  old  Baistrocchi.  The  dream  of  his 
parents  was  thus  for  the  time  realised:  yet 
before  long  the  mind  of  the  elder  Verdi  began 
to  be  haunted  with  the  thought  that  some  know* 
ledge  of  the  three  B's  could  but  bring  good  to 
his  son  in  after  life:  and  after  debating  his 
scheme  with  his  wife,  he  resolved  upon  sending 
Giuseppe  to  a  school  in  Busseto.  This  would 
have  been  beyond  the  small  means  of  the  good 
Verdi,  but  for  the  fact  that  at  Busseto  lived 
a  countryman  and  friend — a  cobbler  known  by 
the  name  of  Pugnatta.  This  Pugnatta  took 
upon  himself  to  give  Giuseppe  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  send  hun  to  the  principal  school  of 
the  town,  all  at  the  very  moderate  price  of 
threepence  a  day.  And  to  Pugnatta's  Giuseppe 
went:  and  while  attending  the  school  most 
assiduously,  kept  his  situation  as  organist  of  Le 
Boncole,  walking  there  every  Sunday  morning, 
and  back  to  Bueseto  after  the  evening  service. 

It  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  reailer 
to  cast  a  glance  at  Verdi's  financial  condition 
at  that  period  of  bis  life.  Except  clothinsr,  which 
did  not  represent  an  important  item,  and  pocket- 
money,  which  he  had  none,  his  expenditure 
amounted  to  109  francs  50  centimes  a-yenr — that 
is,  £4  7s.  id»  His  salary  as  the  organist  of  Le 
Boncole  was  £1  8i.  locf.,  which,  after  one  year's 
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service  and  many  urgent  appeals,  was  increased 
to  £1  I2JI.  To  this  add  a  profit  of  £2  or  £2  los. 
from  weddings,  christenings,  and  funerals ;  and 
a  few  shillings  more,  the  product  of  a  collection 
which  it  was  then  customary  for  organists  to 
make  at  harvest  time— collected  in  kind,  be  it 
remembered,  by  the  artist  himself,  with  a  sack 
on  his  shoulders,  at  each  door  of  the  village. 
Life,  under  these  unfavourable  conditions,  was 
not  only  devoid  of  comforts,  but  full  of  danger. 
One  night,  while  the  poor  lad  was  walking 
towards  Le  Boncole,  worn  down  by  fatigue  and 
want  of  sleep  or  food,  he  did  not  notice  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong  track,  and  of  a  sudden,  missing 
his  ground,  he  fell  into  a  deep  canal.  It  was 
dark,  it  was  bitter  cold,  and  his  limbs  were 
absolutely  paralysed ;  and  but  for  an  old  woman 
who  was  passing  by  the  spot  and  heard  his  cries 
for  help,  the  exhausted  and  chilled  boy  would 
have  been  carried  off  by  the  current. 

The  following  story  of  another  very  narrow 
escape  from  death  we  give  on  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  M.  Pougin.  In  18 14  Russian  and 
Austrian  troops  had  been  passing  through  Italy, 
leaving  death  and  destruction  everywhere.  A 
detachment  having  stopped  for  a  few  hours  at 
Le  Boncole,  all  the  women  took  refuge  in  the 
church;  but  not  even  that  holy  place  was  re- 
spected by  these  savages.  The  doors  were  un- 
hinged, and  the  poor  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren ruthlessly  wounded  and  killed.  Verdi's 
mother,  with  the  little  Giuseppe  in  her  arms, 
was  among  those  who  took  refuge  in  the  church ; 
but  when  the  door  was  burst  open  she  did  not 
lose  her  spirits,  but  ascending  the  narrow  stair- 
case of  the  belfry,  hid  herself  and  her  baby 
among  some  timber  that  was  there,  and  did  not 
leave  her  hiding-place  until  the  drunken  troops 
were  far  beyond  the  village. 

Giuseppe  Verdi,  after  two  years  schooling  at 
Busseto,  had  learned  to  write,  read,  and  cypher : 
whereupon  the  above-mentioned  M.  Barezzi  began 
to  take  much  interest  in  the  talented  Roncolese, 
gave  him  employment  in  his  business,  and  opened 
a  way  to  the  development  of  his  nnisical  faculty. 

Busseto  must  have  been  the  Weimar  of  the 
Duchy  of  Parma.  Music  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  Bussetesi,  and  no  name  of  any  in- 
habitant is  ever  mentioned  without  the  addition 
of  his  being  a  singer,  composer,  or  violinist. 
M.  Barezzi  himself  was  first  flute  in  the  cathe- 
dral orchestra ;  ho  could  produce  some  notes  on 
nil  kinds  of  wind  instruments,  and  was  par- 
ticularly skilful  on  the  clarinet,  French  horn, 
and  ophicleide.  His  house  was  the  residence 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he  was 
the  president  and  patron,  and  it  was  there  that 
all  rehearsals  were  made,  and  all  Philharmonic 
concerts  given,  under  the  cnnductorship  of  M.  Fer- 
dinando  Provesi,  maestro  di  cappella  and  organist 
of  the  cathedral. 

This  was  the  fittest  residence  for  a  lad  of 
Verdi's  turn  of  mind,  and  he  immediately  felt 
it.  Without  neglecting  his  chief  occupation,  he 
regularly  attended  the  rehearsals,  and  undertook 
the  task  of  copying  out  the  parts  from  the  score ; 
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and  all  this  in  such  earnest  tliat  old  Proves! 
began  to  notice  Giuseppe  with  approval,  and 
irive  him  the  foundation  of  a  sound  musical 
knowledge.  Proves!  may  be  considered  the  man 
who  led  the  first  steps  of  Verdi  into  the  right 
track,  and  lucky  it  was  for  the  pupil  to  have 
come  across  such  a  man.  He  was  an  excellent 
contrapuntist,  a  composer  of  several  comic  operas, 
of  which  he  had  written  both  words  and  music, 
and  a  man  well  read  in  general  literature.  He 
was  the  first  man  in  Bnsseto  to  understand 
Verdi's  real  vocation,  and  to  advise  him  to 
devote  himself  to  music.  Don  Pietro  Seletti, 
the  boy*B  Latin  teacher,  and  a  fair  violinist, 
bore  a  grudge  to  Proves!  for  a  certain  poem  the 
latter  had  written  against  the  clergy.  The  fact 
that  Proves!  encouraged  Verdi  to  study  music 
was  therefore  enough  for  Don  Pietro  to  dissuade 
him  as  strongly  from  it.  '  What  do  you  want 
to  study  music  for  ?  You  have  a  gift  for  Latin, 
and  it  will  be  much  better  for  you  to  become 
a  priest.  What  do  you  expect  from  your  music  ? 
Do  you  fancy  that  some  day  you  may  become 
oi^anist  of  Busseto  ? . .  Stuff  and  nonsense.  •  . 
That  can  never  be  1 ' 

But  a  short  time  after  this  admonition  there 
was  to  be  a  mass  at  a  chapel  in  Busseto  where 
Don  Pietro  Seletti  was  the  officiating  priest. 
The  organist  was  unable  to  attend,  and  Don 
Pietro  was  induced  to  let  Verdi  preside  at  the 
organ.  The  mass  over,  Don  Pietro  sent  for 
liim.  'Whose  music  did  you  play?'  said  he; 
'  it  was  a  most  beautiful  thing.'  '  Why,'  timidly 
answered  the  boy,  '  I  had  no  music,  and  I  was 
playing  extempore,  just  as  I  felt.'  '  Ah !  indeed,' 
rejoined  Don  Pietro ; '  well,  I  am  a  fool,  and  you 
cannot  do  better  than  study  music,  take  my 
word  for  it,* 

Under  the  intelligent  guidance  of  Proves!, 
Verdi  studied  till  he  was  i6.  During  this 
period  he  often  came  to  the  help  of  his  old 
master  both  as  organist  and  as  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  The  archives  of  the 
society  still  contain  several  works  written  by 
Verdi  at  that  time,  and  composed,  copied,  taught, 
rehearsed,  and  conducted  by  himself.  None  of 
these  compositions  have  been  published,  though 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  examine  the 
first  attempts    of   his    musical    genius.      [See 

}»•  254^0 

It  became  evident  that  Busseto  was  too  narrow 
a  field  fbr  the  aspirations  of  the  young  composer, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  afford  him  the  means 
of  going  to  MiLin,  the  most  important  Italian 
town,  musically  speaking.  The  financial  question 
came  again  to  the  front,  and,  thanks  to  the 
p^ood-will  of  the  Bussetesi,  it  had  a  happy  solu- 
tion. The  Monte  di  Pietli,  an  institution  grant- 
ing four  premiums  of  300  francs  a  year,  each 
given  for  four  years  to  promising  young  men 
wanting  means  for  undertaking  the  study  of 
science  or  art,  was  induced  by  Barezzi  to  award 
one  of  the  four  premiums  to  Verdi^  with  the 
important  modification  of  allowing  him  600  francs 
a-year  for  two  years,  instead  of  300  for  four 
years.     M.  Barezzi  liimself  advanced  the  money 
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necessary  for  music  lemons,  board  and  lodgin,^ 
in  Milan ;  and  Seletti  gave  him  an  introduction 
to  his  nephew,  a  professor  there,  who  most  heartily 
welcomed  him,  and  would  not  hear  of  his  find- 
ing lodgings  for  himself. 

We  come  now  to  an  incident  of  Verdi's  artistic 
life,  to  which  a  veiy  undue  importance  has  been 
often  attached;  we  mean  his  being  refused 
a  scholarship  at  the  Conservatorio  <ti  Musica 
of  Milan,  on  the  ground  of  his  showing  no 
special  aptitude  for  music  If  a  board  of  pro- 
fessors were  now  to  be  found  to  declare  that  the 
author  of  '  Rigoletto,' '  Ballo  in  Maschera,*  and 
*Aiday'  had  no  musical  disposition,  snch  de- 
claration would  undoubtedly  reflect  very  little 
credit  on  the  institution  to  which  the  board 
belonged,  or  on  the  honesty  and  impartiality  of 
the  professors;  but  things  were  not  so  bad  at 
that  time  as  we  are  made  to  believe  they  were — 
nay,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  best  conducted 
musical  schools  of  the  world,  some  Verdi,  Bee- 
thoven, or  Bach  is  every  year  sent  back  to  his 
home  and  his  country  oi^gan,  as  was  the  case 
with  Verdi.  Without  following  ¥6tia  in  his 
study  of  the  preposterous  fact,  we  think  that  a 
true  idea  may  be  formed  of  it  by  looking  at  the 
way  in  which  matters  of  this  kind  proceed 
now-a-days,  and  will  proceed  so  long  as  there 
are  candidates,  scholarships,  and  examiners. 

To  a  vacant  scholarshii) — for  pianoforte,  sing- 
ing or  composition — there  is  always  a  number 
of  candidates,  occasionally  amounting  to  as  many 
as  a  hundred.  A  committee  of  professors,  under 
the  presidence  of  the  Principal  is  appointed  to 
examine  all  the  competitors,  and  choose  the  best. 
The  candidates,  male  and  female,  have  each  a 
different  degree  of  instruction,  ranging  from 
mere  children  with  no  musical  education,  to 
such  as  have  already  gone  through  a  regular 
course  of  study.  To  determine  whether  there  is 
more  hope  of  future  excellence  in  a  girl  who 
plays  sixteen  bars  of  an  easy  arrangement  of  a 
popular  tune,  or  a  boy  who  can  perhaps  sing 
something  by  heart  just  to  show  that  he  has  a 
certain  feeling  and  a  right  perception  of  rhythm 
and  tonality,  or  in  an  advanced  pupil  who  sub- 
mits the  score  of  a  g^nd  opera  m  five  acts 
(not  impossibly  written  by  some  firiend  or  fore- 
fiither) — to  be  able  to  determine  this  is  a  thing 
beyond  the  power  of  the  human  intellect.  The 
committee  can  only  select  one  amongst  those  that 
have  the  least  disqualifications,  but  nobody  can 
accuse  them  of  ignorance  or  ill-will  if  the  chosen 
candidate,  after  five  years'  tuition,  turns  out  to 
be  a  mere  one-two-three-and-four  conductor  of 
operdtas,  while  one  of  the  ninety-nine  dismissed, 
after  ten  years'  hard  study  elsewhere,  writes  a 
masterpiece  of  operatic  or  sacred  music.  Not  to 
geta  scholarship  does  not  imply  that  a  candidate  is 
unable  to  pursue  a  musical  career;  it  means  only 
that  there  being  but  one  place  vacant,  and  twenty 
who  passed  as  good  an  examination  as  he,  he 
shares  with  nineteen  others  the  ill  luck  of  not  being 
the  happy  one  chosen.  Moreover  there  are  no 
Kettled  rules  as  to  the  time  when  musical  genius 
breaks  out  in  unmisfa^enble  light.  We  are  ready 
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to  Mieye  that  Mozart,  when  only  three  years 
old,  gAYB  tuunistakable  hints  of  what  he  was 
afterwards  to  become;  yet  we  can  say,  as  an 
eye-witness,  that  M.  Boito,  the  author  of 
<  Mephistopheles,'  a  man  of  undeniable  musical 
genius,  did  not  reveal  any  decided  aptitude  for 
musical  composition  till  nineteen ;  while  several 
amongst  his  school-fellows  who  promised  to  be 
Che  rightful  heirs  of  Rossini  and  Bellini  are  now 
teachers  and  conductors  of  provincial  schools  or 
second-rate  theatres.  Let  us  then  bear  no  grudge 
to  Basily,  the  then  principal  of  the  Conservatoire 
of  Mihui,  nor  let  us  depreciate  him  for  not 
having  been  so  gifted  as  to  recognise  in  the  young 
and  unprepossessing  organist  of  Le  Roncole  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  write  'II  Rigoletto' 
twenty  years  afterwards. 

But  though  failing  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Conservatoire,  Verdi  stuck  to  the  career  which 
he  had  undertaken,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Ales- 
sandro  Rolla,  then  conductor  of  '  La  Scala,'  he 
asked  M.  Lavigna  to  give  him  lessons  in  com- 
position and  orchestration.  Lavigna  was  a  dis- 
tinguished musician  and  a  composer  of  no 
ordinary  merit ;  his  operas,  *  La  Muta  per  amore,' 
/L*Idolo  di  se  stesso,'  *L'Impostore  avvilito,' 
'Coriolano^'  'Zaira,'  and  several  others,  having 
been  performed  several  times  with  favourable 
success.  He  consented  to  give  the  lessons,  and 
to  him  actually  belongs  the  honour  of  being 
the  teacher  of  Verdi. 

This  was  in  1831,  when  Verdi  was  eighteen. 
The  two  years  from  1831  to  1833  paeaed  in 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  exercises  in  har- 
mony, counterpoint,  and  ftigue,  and  a  daily  study 
of  Mozart*s  'Don  Giovanni.*  In  1833  the  death 
of  Provesi  brought  an  entire  change  to  Verdi. 
He  went  back  to  Busseto  for  five  years,  and 
after  this  lapse  of  time  returned  to  Milan  to 
take  his  start  as  a  composer.  We  give,  in  the 
words  of  M.  Ercole  Cavalli — for  this  particular 
period  the  best-informed  of  the  biographers — 
the  lively  description  of  Verdi*s  residence  at 
Busseto. 

'In  1833  M.  Feidinando  Provesi  died.  The 
trustees  of  the  Monte  di  Piet^  of  Busseto,  and 
the  other  contributors  towards  Verdi*s  musical 
training,  bad  acted  with  the  intention  that,  after 
Provesi^s  death,  Verdi  should  be  his  successor 
both  as  Maestro  di  Cappella  and  Organist  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  also  Conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  Verdi  felt  very  sorry  for  the 
death  of  Provesi ;  with  him  he  had  lost  the  man 
who  first  taught  him  the  elements  of  his  art, 
and  showed  him  the  way  to  excellence ;  and 
though  Verdi  felt  a  call  to  something  nobler 
in  life,  yet  he  kept  his  word  to  his  country- 
men and  went  to  Busseto  to  fill  the  place  left 
vacant  by  his  deceased  professor.  The  appoint- 
ment rested  with  the  churchwardens  of  the 
.Cathedral,  men  who  either  belonged  to  the  clergy 
or  were  fimatic  bigots,  and  therefore  had  but 
little  liking  for  Verdi,  whom  they  called  "the 
fashionable  maestrino,"  as  being  versed  only  in 
pro&ne  and  operatic  music ;  they  preferred  some- 
body cut  a  little  more  after  their  own  pattern. 


and  were  anxious  for  a  maestro  well  grounded  in 
the  Gregorian  chant. 

*  Verdi*s  competitor,  one  M.  Giovanni  Ferrari, 
played  indifferently  on  the  organ,  but  had  the 
strong  support  of  two  bishops ;  he  gathered  all 
the  votes  of  the  churchwardens,  and  the  pupil  of 
Proves!  and  Lavigna,  for  whom  so  many  sacri- 
fices had  been  made  by  the  town,  was  black- 
balled. Upon  hearing  this  decision,  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  for  many  years  had 
made  it  a  rule  to  enhance  the  solemnity  of  all 
the  services  in  the  cathedral  by  co-operating 
with  their  orchestra,  lost  all  patience,  and 
bursting  tumultuously  into  the  church,  rum- 
maged the  archives  and  took  away  from  them 
every  sheet  of  music  paper  belonging  to  the 
Society;  thereby  beginning  a  civil  war  that 
lasted  several  years,  in  a  town  that  was  formerly 
an  example  of  tranquillity  and  peace. 

'On  this  followed  satires,  insults,  affrays, 
riots,  imprisonments,  persecutions,  banishments 
and  the  like;  ending  in  decrees  whereby  the 
Philharmonic  Society  was  prohibited  to  meet 
under  any  pretence  whatever.' 

Verdi  next  fell  in  love  with  Margherita, 
Barezzi's  eldest  daughter,  whose  father,  unlike 
most  fathers,  did  not  oppose  Maigherita*B  union 
to  a  talented  though  very  poor  young  man. 

'  In  1836  they  were  married.  The  whole  Phil- 
harmonic Society  attended  the  weddings ;  it  was 
a  happy  and  glorious  day,  and  all  were  deeply 
moved  by  the  prospect  already  opening  before 
the  young  man:  who,  though  bom  in  the  poorest 
condition,  was  at  twenty-three  already  a  com- 
poser, with  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  much 
respected  man  for  his  wife.* 

In  1S38  Verdi,  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
left  Busseto  and  settled  in  Milan,  with  the  hope 
of  performiu}?  his  opera  'Oberto  Conte  di  S. 
Bonifacio.'  We  are  now  to  witness  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  talented  but  nearly  unknown  young 
man,  who  comes  to  a  large  town,  one  of  the 
most  important  musical  centres  of  those  days, 
with  no  fortune  but  the  manuscript  of  a  melo- 
drama, and  nothing  to  help  him  on  but  the 
golden  opinions  which  his  genius  and  honesty  have 
previously  won  for  him  firom  a  few  friends  ;  and 
we  shall  see  this  young  man  transformed  in  a 
short  time  into  the  fiivourite  composer  of  all 
opera- goers.  And  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  the  relation  of  this  most  important  period 
of  an  artistes  career,  in  words  that  may  be  said 
to  be  Verdi's  own. 

The  first  part  of  the  narrative  refers  to  the 
time  when  he  was  in  Milan,  studying  with  La- 
vigna. On  his  return  there  his  kind  old  master 
was  gone— died  while  his  pupil  was  at  Busseto. 
And  here  is  Verdi's  narrative : — ^ 

'About  the  year  1833  or  34  there  was  in 
Milan  a  Philharmonic  Society  composed  of  first- 
rate  vocalists,  under  the  direction  of  one  M.  Ma- 
sini.  The  Society  was  then  in  the  bustle  and 
hurry  of  arranging  a  performance  of  Haydn's 
Creation,  at  the  Teatro  Filodranmiatioo.  M. 
Lavigna,  my  teacher  of  composition,  asked  me 

1  We  hare  omitted  soaie  unimportant  lentencei. 
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"whetlier  I  should  like  to  attend  the  rehearsals, 
in  order  to  improve  my  mind,  to  which  I  will- 
ingly answered  in  the  affirmative.  Nobody 
would  notice  the  young  man  that  was  quietly 
sitting  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  hall.  Three 
maestri  shared  the  conducting  between  them — 
Messrs.  Perelli,  Bonoldi,  and  Almasio ;  but  one 
^ay  it  happened  that  neither  of  the  three  was 
present  at  the  time  appointed  for  rehearsal.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  wore  growing  fidgetty. 
when  M.  Masini,  who  did  not  feel  himself 
equal  to  sitting  at  the  piano  and  accompanying 
from  the  full  orchestral  score,  walked  up  to 
me  and  desired  me  to  be  the  accompaiiyist 
for  the  evening:  and  as  perhaps  he  believed 
in  my  skill  as  little  as  he  did  in  his  own,  he 
added,  "It  will  be  quite  enough  to  play  the 
bass  only.'*  I  was  fresh,  from  my  studies,  and 
certainly  not  puzzled  by  a  full  orchestral  score ; 
I  therefore  answered  "All  right,"  and  took 
my  place  at  the  piano.  I  can  well  remember 
the  ironical  smiles  that  flitted  over  the  fiices  of 
the  Signori  dilettanti :  it  seems  that  the  quaint 
look  of  my  young,  slender  and  rather  shabbily 
dressed  person  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
them  with  much  confidence. 

'However,  the  rehearsal  began,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  I  gradually  warmed  up  and  got 
excited,  so  that  at  last,  instead  of  confining 
myself  to  the  mere  piano  part,  I  played  the 
accompaniment  with  my  left  hand,  while  con- 
ducting most  emphatically  with  my  right.  It 
was  a  tremendous  success,  all  the  more  because 
quite  unexpected.  The  rehearsal  over,  every- 
body congratulated  me  upon  it,  and  amongst 
my  most  enthusiastic  admirers  were  Count 
Pompeo  Belgiojoso  and  Count  Renato  Borromeo. 
In  diort,  whether  the  three  maestri  were  too 
busy  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  or  whether  there 
was  some  other  reason,  I  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  performance,  which  peiibrmance  was  so 
much  welcomed  by  the  audience  that  by  general 
request  it  had  to  be  repeated  in  the  large  and 
beautiful  hall  of  the  Casino  dei  Nobili.  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Archduke  and  Archduchess  Ranieri, 
and  all  the  high  life  of  those  days. 

'  A  short  time  afterwards,  I  was  engaged  by 
Count  Renato  Borromeo  to  write  the  music  for 
a  cantata  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  some  member  of  the 
Count's  family — if  I  remember  right.  I  must 
say,  howeyer,  that  I  never  got  so  much  ns  a 
penny  out  of  nil  that,  because  the  whole  work 
was  a  gratuitous  one. 

'  M.  Masini  next  urged  me  to  write  an  opera 
for  the  Teatro  Filodrammatico,  where  he  was 
conductor,  and  handed  me  a  libretto,  which 
after  having  been  touched  up  by  M.  Solera, 
became  Oberto,  Conte  di  San  Bonifacio. 

'I  closed  immediately  with  the  proposition,  and 
went  to  Busseto,  where  I  was  appointed  organist. 
I  was  obliged  to  remain  there  nearly  three  years, 
and  during  that  time  I  wrote  out  the  whole  opera. 
The  three  years  over,  I  took  my  way  back  to  Milan, 
carrying  with  me  the  score  in  perfect  order,  and 
all  the  solo  parts  co]>ied  out  by  myself. 


'But  here  difficulties  began.  Masini  being 
no  longer  conductor,  my  chance  of  seeing  my 
opera  produced  there  was  at  an  end.  However, 
whether  Masini  had  confidence  in  my  talents^ 
or  wished  to  show  me  some  kindness  for  the 
many  occasions  on  which  I  had  been  useful  to  him, 
rehearsing  and  conducting  for  nothing,  he  did  not 
give  up  the  business,  and  assured  me  he  would 
not  leave  a  stone  unturned  until  my  opera  was 
brought  out  at  the  Scala,  when  the  turn  came 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Pio  Institute.  Both  Count 
Borromeo  and  Dr.  Pasetti  promised  me  their 
influence  on  Masini,  but,  as  far  as  1  am  aware, 
their  support  did  not  go  beyond  some  scanty 
words  of  recommendation.  Masini,  howeyer,  did 
his  best,  and  so  did  Merighi,  a  cellist  who  had 
played  under  my  direction,  and  had  a  certain 
opinion  of  the  young  maestro. 

'The  result  was  that  the  opera  was  put  down  for 
the  spring  of  18,^9,  to  be  performed  at  La  Scala 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Pio  Institute ;  and  among  the 
interpreters  were  the  four  excellent  artists  Mme. 
Strepponi,  Moriani,  Giorgio  Ronconi,  and  Marini. 

'  After  a  few  rehearsals  Moriani  falls  seriously 
ill.  everything  is  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  all 
hope  of  a  performance  gone !  I  broke  dowii 
utterly,  and  was  thinking  of  going  back  to  Bud- 
seto,  when  one  fine  morning  one  of  the  theatre 
attendants  knocked  at  my  door  and  said  sulkily, 
*'Are  you  the  maestro  from  Parma  who  wa» 
to  give  an  opera  for  the  Pio  Institute !  Come 
witL  me  to  tne  theatre,  the  impresario  wants  to 
speak  to  you.** 

'Is  it  possible?  said  I,  but  ....  and  the 
fellow  began  again — I  was  told  to  call  on  th» 
maestro  from  Parma,  who  was  to  give  an  opera  ; 
if  it  is  you,  let  us  go.    And  away  we  went. 

'The  impresario  was  M.  Bartolomeo  Merelli. 
One  evening  crossing  the  stage  he  had  overheard 
a  talk  between  Strepponi  and  Ronconi,  wherein 
the  first  said  sometliing  very  favourable  to 
Oberto,  and  the  second  endorsed  the  praise. 

'  On  my  entering  his  room,  he  abruptly  told 
me  that  having  heard  my  "Oberto**  spoken  of 
very  favourably  by  reliable  and  intelligent  per- 
sons, he  was  willing  to  produce  it  during  the 
next  season,  provided  I  would  make  some  slight 
alterations  in  the  compass  of  the  solo  parts,  as 
the  artists  engaged  were  not  the  same  who  were 
to  perform  it  before.  This  was  a  fair  pro- 
position. Young  and  unknown,  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  meet  wiUi  an  impresario  willing  to  ruD 
the  risk  of  mounting  a  new'  opera,  without 
asking  me  to  share  in  the  expenditure,  which  1 
could  not  have  afforded!  His  only  condition 
was  that  he  should  share  with  me  the  sale  of 
the  copyright.  This  was  not  asking  much,  for 
the  work  of  a  beginner.  And  in  fact,  even  after 
its  favourable  reception,  Ricordi  would  give  no 
more  than  2COO  Austrian  livres  (£67)  for  it. 

*  Though  Oberto  w<is  not  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful, yet  it  was  well  received  by  the  public^ 
and  was  performed  several  times;  and  M. 
Merelli  even  found  it  convenient  to  extend  the 
season  and  give  some  additional  performancea 
of  it.    The  principal  interpreters  were  Mme» 
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Marmi,  M.  Salvi  and  M.  Marini.  I  Had  been 
obliged  to  make  some  cuts,  and  had  written 
an  entirely  new  number,  the  quartet,  on  a 
situation  suggested  by  Merelli  himself;  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  pieces 
in  the  whole  work. 

'Merelli  next  made  me  an  offer  which,  con- 
sidering the  time  at  which  it  was  made,  may  be 
called  a  splendid  one.  He  proposed  to  engage 
me  to  write  three  operas,  one  every  eight  months, 
to  be  performed  either  at  Milan  or  Vienna,  where 
lie  was  the  impresario  of  both  the  principal 
theatrical  houses:  he  to  give  me  4000  livres 
(£134)  for  each  opera,  and  the  profits  of  the 
copyright  to  be  divided  between  us.  I  agreed 
to  everything,  and  shortly  afterwards  Merelli 
went  to  Vienna,  leaving  instructions  to  Rossi  to 
write  a  libretto  for  me,  which  he  did,  and  it  was 
the  Proscritto.  It  was  not  quite  to  my  liking, 
and  I  had  not  yet  brought  myself  to  begin  to  set 
it  to  music,  when  Merelli,  coming  hurriedly  to 
Milan  during  the  spring  of  1840,  told  me  that 
he  was  in  dreadful  want  of  a  comic  opera  for 
the  next  autumn,  that  he  would  send  me  a 
libretto,  and  that  I  was  to  write  it  first,  before 
the  Proscritto.  I  could  not  well  say  no,  and 
so  Merelli  gave  me  several  librettos  of  Romani 
to  choose  from,  all  of  which  had  already  been 
met  to  music,  though  owing  to  failure  or  other 
xeasons,  they  could  safely  be  set  again.  I  read 
them  over  and  over  and  did  not  like  any ;  but 
there  was  no  time  to  lose,  so  I  picked  out  one 
that  seemed  to  me  not  so  bad  as  the  others, 
II  finto  Stanislao,  a  title  which  I  changed  into 
Un  Giomo  di  Re^o. 

'At  that  period  of  my  life  I  was  living  in  sn 
unpretentious  little  house  near  the  Porta  Tici- 
nesa,  and  my  small  family  was  with  me — that  is, 
my  young  wife  and  my  two  sons.  As  soon  as  I 
«et  to  work  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  angina, 
that  confined  me  to  my  bed  for  several  days, 
and  just  when  I  began  to  get  better  I  remem- 
bered that  the  third  day  forward  was  quarter- 
<lay»  and  that  I  had  to  pay  fifty  crowns.  Though 
in  my  financial  position  this  was  not  a  small  sum, 
jret  it  was  not  a  very  big  one  either,  but  my 
illness  putting  it  out  of  my  mind,  had  prevented 
jne  fi*om  taking  the  necessary  steps;  and  the 
means  of  communication  with  Busseto— the  mail 
left  only  twice  a  week^-did  not  allow  me  time 
enough  to  write  to  my  excellent  father-in-law 
iBarezzi,  and  get  the  money  fi'om  him.  I  was 
determined  to  pay  the  rent  on  the  very  day 
it  fell  due,  so,  though  it  vexed  me  very  much 
to  trouble  people,  I  desired  Dr.  Pasetti  to  in- 
duce M.  Merelli  to  give  me  fifty  crowns,  either 
as  an  advance  on  the  money  due  to  me  under 
the  agreement,  or  as  a  loan  for  ten  days,  till 
I  could  write  to  Barezzi  and  receive  the  money 
wanted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  why  Merelli 
could  not  at  that  moment  give  me  the  fifty 
crowns,  but  it  vexed  me  so  much  to  let  the 
quarter-day  pass  by  without  paying  the  rent, 
that  my  wife,  seeing  my  anxieties,  takes  the 
few  valuable  trinkets  she  had,  goes  out,  and  a 
little  while  after  comes  back  with  the  necessary 
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amount.  I  was  deeply  touched  by  this  tender 
affection,  and  promised  myself  to  buy  every- 
thing back  a<2rain,  which  I  could  have  done  in 
a  very  short  time,  thanks  to  my  acreement  with. 
MerelU. 

'  But  now  terrible  misfortunes  crowded  upon 
me.  At  the  beginning  of  April  my  child  falls 
ill,  the  doctors  cannot  understand  what  is  the 
matter,  and  the  dear  little  creature  goes  off 
quickly  in  his  desperate  mother's  arms.  More- 
over, a  few  days  after  the  other  child  is  taken 
ill  too,  and  she  too  dies,  and  in  June  my  young 
wife  is  taken  from  me  by  a  most  violent  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  so  that  on  the  19th 
June  I  saw  the  third  coffin  carried  out  of  my 
house.  In  a  vexy  little  over  two  months,  three 
persons  so  very  dear  to  me  had  disappeared  for 
ever.  I  was  alone,  alone  !  My  family  had  been 
destroyed ;  and  in  the  very  midst  of  these  trials 
I  had  to  fulfil  my  engagement  and  write  a  comic 
opera!  Un  Giomo  di  Regno  proved  a  dead 
failure ;  .the  music  was,  of  course,  to  bLime,  but 
the  interpretation  had  a  considerable  sluure  in 
the  fiasco.  In  a  sudden  moment  of  despondency, 
embittered  by  the  failure  of  my  opera,  I  despaired 
of  finding  any  comfort  in  my  art,  and  resolved 
to  give  up  composition.  To  that  effect  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Pasetti  (whom  I  had  not  once  met  since 
the  failure  of  the  opera)  asking  him  to  persuade 
Merelli  to  tear  up  the  agreement. 

'  Merelli  thereupon  sent  for  me  and  scolded  me 
like  a  naughty  child.  He  would  not  even  hear  of 
my  being  so  much  disappointed  by  the  cold 
reception  of  my  work :  but  I  stuck  to  my  de- 
termination, and  in  the  end  he  gave  me  back 
the  agreement  saying,  **  Now  listen  to  me,  my 
good  fellow ;  I  can't  compel  you  to  write  if  you 
don*t  want  to  do  it;  but  my  confidence  in 
your  talent  is  greater  than  ever ;  nobody  knows 
but  some  day  you  may  return  on  your  decision 
and  write  again :  at  all  events  if  you  let  me 
know  two  months  in  advance,  take  my  word  for 
it  your  opera  shall  be  performed.** 

'  I  thanked  him  very  heartily  indeed ;  but  his 
kindness  did  not  shake  my  resolution,  and 
away  I  went.  I  took  up  a  new  residence  in 
Milan  near  the  Corsia  de  Servi.  I  was  utterly 
disheartened,  and  the  thought  of  writing  never 
once  flashed  through  my  mind.  One  evening, 
just  at  the  comer  of  the  Galleria  Do  Cristoforis, 
I  stumbled  upon  M.  Merelli,  who  was  hurrying 
towards  the  theatre.  It  was  snowing  beauti- 
fully, and  he,  without  stopping,  thmst  his  arm 
under  mine  and  made  me  keep  pace  with  him. 
On  the  way  he  never  left  off*  talking,  telling  me 
that  he  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  a  new 
opera ;  Nicolai  was  engaged  by  him,  but^  had 
not  begun  to  work  because  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  libretto. 

'Only  think,  says  Merelli,  a  libretto  by 
Solera,  marvellous  .  .  .  wonderful  . . .  extraordi- 
nary . . .  impressive  dramatic  situation  . . .  grand 
. .  .  splendidly  worded  .  . .  but  that  stubborn 
creature  does  not  understand  it,  and  says  it  is 
a  foolish  poem.  I  don*t  know  for  my  life  whera 
to  find  another  poem. 
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*  Well,  ril  give  you  a  lift  out  of  your  trouble. 
Bid  you  not  engage  Boss!  to  do  II  Proficritto 
for  me?  I  have  not  yet  written  one  blessed 
note  of  ity  and  I  will  give  it  back  to  you. 

'The  very  thing!  clever  fellow!  good  idea! 

'Thus  we  arrived  at  the  theatre ;  M.  Merelli 
forthwith  sends  for  M.  Bassi,  poet,  stage-mana- 
ger, buttafuori  and  librarian,  and  bids  him  find 
a  copy  of  II  Proscritto.  The  copy  was  found, 
but  together  with  it  M.  Merelli  takes  up  another 
manuscript  and  lays  it  before  me — 

'Look,  says  he,  here  is  Sclerals  libretto 
tliat  we  were  speaking  of!  such  a  beautiful 
subject ;  and  to  refuse  it  I  Take  it,  just  take  it, 
and  read  it  over. 

'What  on  earth  shall  I  do  with  it  ? .  . .  No, 
no,  I  am  in  no  humour  to  read  librettos. 

'My  gracious  I  ...  It  won*t  kill  you;  read 
it,  and  then  bring  it  back  to  me  again.  And 
he  gives  me  the  manuscript.  It  was  written 
on  large  sheets  in  big  letters,  as  was  the  custom 
in  tho«e  days.    I  rolled  it  up,  and  went  away. 

'While  walking  home  I  felt  rather  queer; 
there  was  something  that  I  could  not  well  ex> 
plain  about  me.  I  was  burdened  with  a  sense 
of  sadness,  and  felt  a  great  inclination  to  cry. 
I  got  into  my  room,  and  pulling  the  manuscript 
out  of  my  pocket  and  throwing  it  angrily  on  the 
writing-table,  I  stood  for  a  moment  motionless 
before  it.  The  book  as  I  threw  it  down,  opened, 
my  eyes  fell  on  the  page,  and  I  read  the  line 

Va,  penslero,  buII*  ali  derate. 
I  read  on,  and  was  touched  by  the  stanzas,  inas- 
much as  they  were  almost  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Bible,  the  reading  of  which  was  the  comfort  of 
my  solitary  life. 

'  I  read  one  page,  then  another ;  then,  decided 
as  I  was  to  keep  my  promise  not  to  write  any 
more,  I  did  violence  to  my  feelings,  shut  up  the 
book,  went  to  bed,  and  put  out  the  candle. 
I  tried  to  sleep,  but  Nabuoco  was  runnin«r 
a  mad  career  through  my  brain,  and  sleep  would 
not  come.  I  got  up,  and  read  the  libretto  again 
— not  once,  but  two  or  three  times,  so  that  in 
the  morning  I  could  have  said  it  off  by  heart. 
Yet  my  resolution  was  not  shaken,  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  went  to  the  theatre  to  return  the 
manuscript  to  Merelli.* 

'  Isn^t  it  beautiful  ?  says  he. 

*  More  than  beautiful,  wonderful. 
'  Well,  set  it  to  music. 

'  Not  in  the  least ;  I  won't. 

*  Set  it  to  music,  set  it  to  music. 

'  And  so  saying  he  gets  off  his  chair,  thrusts 
the  libretto  into  my  coat  pocket,  takes  me  by 
the  shoulders,  shoves  me  out  of  his  room,  slams 
the  door  in  my  face,  and  locks  himself  in. 
I  looked  rather  blank,  but  not  knowing  what 
to  do  went  home  with  Nabucco  in  my  pocket. 
One  day  a  line,  the  next  day  another  line,  a 
note,  a  bar,  a  melody  ...  at  last  I  found  that 
by  imperceptible  degrees  the  opera  was  done ! 

*  It  was  then  the  autumn  of  1821,  and  calling 
to  mind  Merelli*s  promise,  I  went  straight  to 
him  to  announce  that  Nabucco  was  ready  for 
|)erformance,  and  that  he  might  bring  it  out  in 
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the  coming  season  of  Caruevale  Quaresdma  (Car- 
nival before  Lent). 

'  Merelli  emphatically  declared  that  he  would 
stick  to  his  word ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  im* 
possible  to  bring  out  the  opera  during  the  Qua* 
resima,  because  the  repertoire  waa  sdl  settled, 
and  no  less  than  three  new  operaa  by  known 
composers  already  on  the  list ;  to  give,  together 
with  them,  a  fourth,  by  a  man  who  was  almost 
a  debutant  was  a  dangerous  business  for  every- 
body, especially  for  me ;  it  would  therefore  be 
safer  to  put  off  my  opera  till  Easter,  when 
he  had  no  engagements  whatever,  and  waa 
willing  to  give  me  the  beat  artists  that  oould  be 
found  for  love  or  money.  This,  however,  I 
peremptorily  refused : — either  during  the  Came- 
val  or  never ;  and  with  good  reason ;  for  I  knew 
very  well  that  during  the  spring  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  have  two  such  good  artists  as  Strep- 
poni  and  Ronconi,  on  whom,  knowing  they  were 
engaged  for  the  Cameval  season,  I  had  mainly 
built  my  hopes  of  success. 

'Merelli,  though  anxious  to  please  me,  was 
not  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question ;  to  run 
four  new  operas  in  one  season  was,  to  say  the 
least,  rather  risky ;  but  I  also  had  good  artistic 
reasons  to  set  against  his.  The  issue  was,  that 
after  a  long  succession  of  Yes,  No,  Perhaps,  and 
Very  likely,  one  fine  morning  I  saw  the  posters 
on  the  walls  and  Nabucco  not  there. 

'  I  was  young  and  easily  roused,  and  I  wrote 
a  nasty  letter  to  M.  Merelli,  wherein  I  fireely 
expressed  my  feelings.  No  sooner  was  the  letter 
gone  than  I  felt  something  like  remorse,  and 
besides,  a  certain  fear  lest  my  rashness  had 
spoiled  the  whole  business. 

'  Merelli  sent  for  me,  and  on  my  entering  his 
office  he  says  in  an  angry  tone:  Is  this  the 
way  you  write  to  your  friends  t .  .  .  Yet  you  Kre 
right ;  ril  give  Nabucco ;  but  you  must  remem- 
ber, that  because  of  the  outlay  on  the  other 
operas,  I  absolutely  cannot  afford  new  scenes  or 
new  costumes  fur  you,  and  we  must  be  content 
to  make  a  shift  with  what  we  have  in  stock. 

'I  was  determined  to  see  the  opera  performedp 
and  therefore  agreed  to  what  he  said,  and 
new  posters  were  printed,  on  which  Nabuoco 
appeared  with  the  rest. 

'I  remember  a  droll  thing  happening  about 
that  time  :  in  the  third  act  Solera  had  vrritten 
a  love-duet  between  Fenena  and  Ismaele.  I  did 
not  like  it,  as  it  seemed  to  me  not  only  in> 
effective,  but  a  blur  on  the  religious  grandiosity 
that  was  the  main  feature  of  the  drama.  One 
morning  Solera  came  to  see  me,  and  I  took 
occasion  to  make  the  remark.  He  stoutly  dis- 
puted my  view,  not  so  much  perhaps  because 
he  thought  I  was  wrong,  as  because  he  did  not 
care  to  do  the  thing  again.  We  talked  the 
matter  over  and  over  and  used  many  arguments. 
Neither  of  us  would  give  way.  He  asked  me 
what  I  thought  could  be  put  in  phice  of  the 
duet,  and  I  suggested  a  prophecy  for  Zaocaria : 
he  thought  the  idea  not  no  bad,  and  after  several 
buts  and  ifs  said  he  would  think  over  it  and 
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write  it  out.  This  was  not  exactly  what  I 
wanted;  because  I  knew  that  days  and  weeks 
would  pass  before  Solera  would  bring  himself  to 
write  a  single  line.  I  therefore  locked  the  door, 
put  the  key  in  my  pockety  and  half  in  jest  and 
half  in  earnest  said  to  him :  I  will  not  let  you 
out  before  you  have  finished  the  prophecy:  here 
18  a  Bible,  and  so  more  than  half  of  your  work 
is  done.  Solera,  being  of  a  quick  temper,  did 
not  quite  see  the  joke,  he  got  angrily  upon  his 
legs  and  .  . .  WeU,  just  for  a  moment  or  two 
I  wifthed  myself  somewhere  else,  as  the  poet  was 
a  powerful  man,  and  might  have  got  the  better  of 
me ;  but  happily  he  changed  his  mind,  sat  down, 
and  in  ten  minutes  the  prophecy  was  written. 

'At  the  end  of  February  1842  we  had  the  first 
rehearsal,  and  twelve  days  later,  on  March  9, 
the  first  performance.  The  principal  interpreters 
were  Mmes.  Strepponi  and  BoUinzaghi,  and 
Messrs.  Ronconi,  Miraglia  and  Derivis. 

'With  this  opera  my  career  as  a  composer 
may  rightly  be  said  to  have  begun ;  and  though 
it  is  true  that  I  had  to  fight  against  a  great 
many  diflSculties,  it  is  no  less  true  that  Na- 
buoco  was  bom  under  a  very  good  star:  for 
even  the  things  which  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  damage  its  success,  turned 
out  to  have  increased  it.  Thus,  I  wrote  a 
nasty  letter  to  Merelli;  and  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  Merelli  would  send  the  young 
maestro  and  his  opera  to  the  devil.  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  Then  the  costumes,  though  made  in  a 
huny,  were  splendid.  Old  scenes,  touched  up  by 
M.  Peroni,  had  a  ma^cal  effect:  the  first  one 
especially — the  Temple — elicited  an  applause 
that  lasted  nearly  ten  minutes.  At  the  very 
last  rehearsal  nobody  knew  how  and  when  the 
military  band  was  to  appear  on  the  stage ;  its 
conductor,  Herr  Tusch,  was  entirely  at  a  loss ; 
but  I  pointed  out  to  him  a  bar,  and  at  the  first 
performance  the  band  appeared  just  at  the 
climax  of  the  crescendo,  provoking  a  perfect 
thunder  of  applause. 

*  But  it  is  not  always  safe  to  trust  to  the  in- 
fluence of  good  stars:  it  is  a  truth  which  I 
discovered  by  myself  in  after  years,  that  to  have 
confidence  is  a  good  thing,  but  to  have  none  is 
better  still.' 

So  far  the  maestro^s  own  narrative. 

Eleven  months  hiter  (Feb.  11,  1843),  Verdi 
achieved  a  still  more  indisputable  success  with 
*  I  Lombard!  alia  prima  Crociata,'  interpreted 
by  Mme.  Frezzolini-Poggi,  and  MM.  Guasco, 
Severi,  and  Derivis.  Solera  had  taken  the  plot 
from  the  poem  of  Tommaso  Grossi,  the  author  of 
'Marco  Visconti.'  This  opera  gave  Verdi  his 
first  experience  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  libretti 
unobjectionable  to  the  Italian  governments. 
Though  five  years  had  still  to  elapse  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Milan  revolt,  yet  something 
was  brewing  throughout  Italy,  and  no  occasion 
was  missed  by  the  patriots  in  giving  vent  to  their 
feelings.  As  soon  as  the  Archbishop  of  Milan 
got  wind  of  the  subject  of  the  new  opera,  he  sunt 
a  letter  to  the  chief  of  the  police,  M.  Torresani, 
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saying  that  he  knew  the  libretto  to  be  a  profane 
and  irreverent  one,  and  that  if  Tort*esani  did  not 
veto  the  performance,  he  himself  would  write 
straight  to  the  Austrian  Emperor. 

Merelli,  Solera,  and  Verdi  were  forthwith 
summoned  to  appear  before  Torresani  and  hear 
from  him  what  alterations  should  be  made  in 
the  opera.  Verdi,  in  his  usual  blunt  manner, 
touk  no  notice  of  the  peremptory  summons.  '  i 
am  satisfied  with  the  opera  as  it  is,'  said  he, 
'and  will  not  change  a  word  or  a  note  of  it. 
It  shall  be  given  as  it  i>,  or  not  given  at  all  I* 
Thereupon  Merelli  and  Solera  went  to  see  Tor- 
resani— who,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  besides 
being  the  most  inflexible  agent  of  the  government, 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  art  and  artists 
— and  so  impress^  him  with  the  responsibility 
he  would  assume  by  preventing  the  performance 
of  a  masterpiece  of  aU  masterpieces,  like  the 
'Lombardi,*  that  at  the  end  Torresani  got  up 
and  said,  'I  am  not  the  man  to  prevent  genius 
from  getting  on  in  this  world.  Go  on  ;  I  take 
the  whole  thing  upon  myself;  only  put  Salve 
Maria  instead  of  Ave  Maiia,  just  to  show  the 
Archbishop  that  we  are  inclined  to  please  him ; 
and  as  for  the  rest,  it  is  all  right.*  The  opera 
had  an  enthusiastic  reception,  and  the  chorus, 

O  Signore,  dal  tetto  natio, 
had  to  be  repeated  three  times.  The  Milanese, 
the  pioneers  of  the  Italian  revolution,  always  on 
the  look -out*,  knew  very  well  that  the  Austri.an 
Governor  could  not  miss  the  meaning  of  the  ap- 
plause to  that  suggestively -worded  chorus. 

Of  Verdi*s  first  three  operas  'I  Lombard i' 
has  stood  its  ground  the  best.  In  Italy  it  is 
still  very  often  played,  and  as  late  as  1879  ^^^ 
the  honour  of  twenty-s^ix  performances  in  one 
season  at  Brussels.  On  Nov.  26,  1S47,  it  was 
performed  with  considerable  alterations  in  thu 
music,  and  a  libretto  adapted  by  Vaez  and 
Koger,  but  with  little  success,  under  the  title 
of  *  Jerusalem,'  at  the  French  Opt^ra.  The  ex- 
periment of  retranslating  the  work  into  Italian 
was  not  a  happy  one,  and  *Gerusalemme'  in  Italy 
was  little  better  welcomed  than  'Jerusalem' 
had  been  in  Paris. 

Verdi's  works  were  soon  eagerly  sought  after 
by  all  the  impresarios,  and  the  composer  gave 
the  preference  to  Venice,  and  wrote  'Emani* 
(March  9,  1844)  for  the  Fenice  theatre  there. 
The  success  was  enormous,  and  during  the  foU 
lowing  nine  months  it  was  produced  on  fifteen 
different  stages.  The  libretto,  borrowed  from 
Victor  Hugo's  *  Hernani,'  was  the  work  of  F.  M. 
Piave.  of  Venice,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  again.  The  police  interfered  before  the 
performance,  and  absolutely  would  not  allow  a 
coTispiracy  on  the  stage.  This  time  many  ex- 
pressions in  the  poem,  and  many  notes  in  tlie 
music  had  to  be  changed;  and  besides  the  annoy- 
ances of  the  police,  Verdi  had  some  trouble  with 
a  Count  Mocenigo,  whose  aristocratical  suscep- 
tibility treated  the  blowing  of  the  horn  by  Sylva 
in  the  last  act  as  a  disgrace  to  the  theatre.  In 
the  end,  after  much  grumbling,  the  horn  was 
allowed  admittance.    The  chorus  '  Si  ridesti  il 
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Leon  di  Castiglia*  gnve  the  Venetians  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  political  manifestation  in  the  same 
spirit  as  that  at  the  production  of  *  I  Lombardi ' 
at  Milan. 

•I  due  Foscaii*  (Nov.  3.  1844)  followed  close 
on  'Emani.*  It  was  brought  out  in  Borne  at 
the  Argentina,  but  notwithstanding  several 
beauties,  the  opera  is  not  reckoned  amongst 
the  maestro*8  best.  Three  months  after  '  I  due 
Foscari/  'Giovanna  d'Arco*  was  given  at  the 
8cala  in  Milan  (Feb.  15,  1845).  The  overture 
alone  survives.  'Alzira'  (Aug.  12,  1845),  per- 
formed at  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  neither  added 
to  nor  detracted  from  its  author^s  popularity; 
while  *  Attila*  (March  17, 1846),  produced  at  the 
Fenice,  was  the  most  successful  after  '  Ernani.* 
In  this  opera  a  cue  to  political  demonstration  was 
given  by  the  aria, 

Oara  Patria  gi4  madre  e  Begina, 
and  by  the  no  less  popular  line, 

Avrai  tu  rUuiv^erao,  resti  ITtalia  a  inc. 

The  hahiUUs  of  Covent  Garden  have  little  idea 
what  'entliUBia:$tic  applause*  means  in  Italy,  and 
in  Venice  especially,  and  in  what  acts  of  sheer 
frenzy  the  audiences  of  1846  would  indulge  to 
give  the  Austrian  Government  an  unmistakable 
bign  of  their  feelings.  The  overcrowded  house 
was  in  a  perfect  roar :  clapping  of  hands,  shouts, 
cries,  screams,  stamps,  thumps  with  sticks  and 
umbrellas,  were  hei^  from  every  comer,  while 
hats,  bonnets,  flowers,  fans,  books  of  words, 
newspapers,  flew  from  the  p:alleries  and  boxes  to 
the  stalls,  and  from  the  stalls  back  to  the  boxes 
or  to  the  stage — the  noise  often  entirely  covering 
the  sound  of  both  orchestra  and  chorus,  and 
lasting  till  the  police  could  restore  order,  or  till 
there  was  no  breath  left  in  the  audience. 

'Attila'  was  followed  by  'Macbeth*  (March 
17,  1847),  at  the  Pergola  of  Florence.  The  book 
was  again  the  work  oT  M.  Piave,  though  to  please 
the  poet  and  the  composer,  Andrea  Maffei,  the 
renowned  translator  of  Byron,  Moore.  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  did  not  disdain  to  write  some  por- 
tions of  it.  This  opera,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack 
of  a  tenor  part,  received  scant  justice  in  Italy, 
and  still  less  abroad. 

Verdi's  fame  was  now  firmly  established, 
and  England,  following  out  her  programme  of 
attracting  everything  and  everybody  with  real 
artistic  worth,  made  a  step  towards  him.  Mr. 
Lumley,  the  manager  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
proposed  to  him  to  write  a  new  opera,  an  offer 
which  the  composer  gladly  accepted.  'King 
Lear'  was  first  named  as  a  lit  subject  for  an 
English  audience,  but  as  love — the  steam-power 
of  aU  operatic  engines — had  no  share  in  the  plot, 
it  was  feared  that  the  work  would  want  the  first 
requisite  for  success.  It  was  therefore  settled  to 
take  the  plot  from  Schiller's  '  Bobbers.'  Maffei 
himself  was  engaged  to  write  the  poem,  and  no 
less  artists  than  Jenny  Lind,  Lablache,  and 
Gardoni  to  interpret  it.  On  this  occasion  the 
Muse  did  not  smile  on  her  devotee,  and  the  first 
performance  in  London  (July  3  a,  1847),  proved 
no  more  than  what  in  theatrical  jargon  is  called 
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a  9uce^  d*e$time;  a  judgment  afterwards  endorsed 
by  many  audiences.  'I  Masnadieri*  was  not 
only  Verdi's  first  work  for  the  English  stage, 
but  was  the  last  opera  conducted  by  Costa  at 
Her  Majesty's  previous  to  his  joining  the  rival 
house  at  Covent  Garden.  This  coincidence  all 
but  shunted  Verdi's  intellectual  activity  into  a 
new  track.  Lumley,  deserted  by  the  fashionable 
conductor,  made  a  liberal  offer  to  Verdi,  if  he 
would  act  for  three  years  as  condyctor.  Verdi 
had  a  strong  inclination  to  accept  the  offer,  but 
there  was  a  drawback  in  the  nict  that  he  had 
agreed  with  Lucca,  the  publisher,  of  Milan,  to 
write  two  operas  for  him.  Negotiations  were 
set  on  foot  with  the  view  of  breaking  off  the 
agreement,  but  Lucca  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
Verdi  had  therefore  to  leave  London,  take  a 
house  at  Passy,  and  write  the  '  Corsaro '  and  the 
*  Battaglia  di  Legnano.'  Had  he  handled  the 
bdton  for  three  years  he  would  probably  not  have 
put  it  down  again,  and  his  greatest  works  might 
never  have  appeared ;  for  a  man  brought  face  to 
&ce  with  the  practical  side  of  musical  business 
cannot  take  the  flights  which  are  found  in  'Bigo- 
ietto,'  the  'Trovatore,*  and  the  'Traviata.* 

*I1  Corsaro*  (Oct  26,  1848,  Trieste)  was  a 
failure.  *La  Battaglia  di  Legnano'  (Jan.  27, 
1849,  Bome),  though  welcomed  on  the  first  night, 
was  virtually  another  failure.  Those  who  can 
remember  the  then  political  condition  of  Italy, 
and  the  great  though  unsuccessful  struggle  for 
its  independence,  will  very  easily  see  how  the 
composer  may  be  justified  for  not  having  answered 
to  tne  call  of  the  Muse.  While  so  stirring  a 
drama  was  being  played  in  his  native  country, 
the  dramatis  pereonce  of  the  Corsaro  and  the 
Battaglia  di  Legnano  were  too  shadowy  to  in- 
terest him.  During  the  summer  of  1849,  when 
the  cholera  was  making  ravages  in  France,  Verdi, 
at  his  father's  request,  left  Paris  and  went  home, 
and  he  then  bought  the  villa  of  S.  Agata,  his 
favourite  residence,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  de- 
scription further  on. 

It  was  in  the  solitude  of  the  countxy  near 
Basseto  that  '  Luisa  Miller  *  was  composed  for 
the  San  Carlo  of  Naples,  where  it  was  produced 
with  great  and  deserved  success  on  Dec.  8, 1849. 
The  poem,  one  of  the  best  ever  accepted  by  an 
Italian  composer,  was  the  work  of  M.  Cammarano, 
who  took  the  plot  from  Schiller's  drama,  and 
adapted  it  most  effectively  to  the  operatic  stage. 

In  connection  with  Luisa  Miller  we  shall  re- 
late an  authentic  incident  illustrating  the  way 
in  which  the  superstitious  blood  of  the  south  can 
be  stirred.  The  word  'jettatore'  is  familiar  to 
anybody  acquainted  with  Naples.  It  means 
somebody  still  more  to  be  dreaded  than  an  evil 
nngel,  a  man  who  comes  to  you  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  who  'yet,  by  a  charm  attached 
to  his  person,  unwittingly  brings  all  kinds  of  acci- 
dents and  misfortunes  upon  you.  There  was,  at 
this  time,  one  M.  Capecelalro,  a  non-professional 
composer,  and  a  frantic  admirer  of  all  musicians, 
and,  welcome  or  not  welcome,  an  unavoidable 
friend  to  them.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  *  jetta- 
tore,* and  it  was  an  accepted  fsu:{  in  all  Nea- 
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poll  tan  circles  that  the  cold  reception  of  Alzira  | 
at  San  Carlo  four  years  before  was  entirely  due 
to  his  shaking  hands  with  Verdi,  and  predicting 
a  great  triumph.  To  prevent  the  repetition  of 
Huch  a  calamity,  it  was  evident  that  M.  Cape- 
celatro  must  not  be  allowed  to  see,  speak,  or  write 
to  Verdi  under  any  pretence  whatever  before  the 
first  performance  of  Luisa  Miller  was  over. 
Therefore  a  body  of  volunteers  was  levied  amongst 
the  composer*8  many  friends*  whose  duty  was  to 
keep  M.  Capecelatro  at  a  distance.  Upon  setting 
his  foot  on  Neapolitan  ground,  Verdi  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  this  legion  of  friends ;  they 
never  left  him  alone  for  a  minute :  they  stood  at 
the  door  of  his  hotel ;  they  accompanied  him  to 
the  theatre  and  in  the  street ;  and  had  more  than 
once  to  contend  fiercely  against  the  persistent  and 
unreasonable  M.  Capecelatro.  All  went  smoothly 
with  the  rehearsab,  and  the  first  performance  was 
wonderfully  godd.  During  the  interval  before 
the  last  act — which,  by  the  bye,  is  one  of  Verdi's 
most  impressive  and  powerful  creations — a  great 
excitement  pervaded  the  house,  and  everyone 
-was  anxious  to  see  the  previous  success  crowned 
by  a  still  w^armer  reception  of  the  final  terzetto. 
Verdi  was  standing  on  the  stage  in  the  centre 
of  his  guards,  receiving  congratulations  from  all, 
when  suddenly  a  man  rushes  frantically  forwards, 
and  crying  out  *  At  last ! '  throws  his  arms  fondly 
round  Verdi's  neck.  At  the  same  moment  a  side- 
scene  fell  heavily  on  the  stage,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  Verdi's  presence  of  mind,  throwing  himself 
back  with  his  admirer  hanging  on  him,  both 
would  have  been  smashed.  We  need  not  say  that 
the  admirer  was  Capecelatro,  and. that  the  last 
act  of  Ltiisa  Miller  had,  compared  to  the  others, 
a  very  cold  reception. 

'Stifellio*  (Nov.  16,  1850,  Trieste)  was  a 
iiftilure;  and  even  after  being  re- written  and 
reproduced  under  the  title  of  *  Aroldo  *  (Aug.  16, 
1857,  Hiniini),  it  did  not  become  popular,  though 
the  score  contains  some  remarkable  passages, 
amongst  others  a  great  pezzo  concertato  and  a 
duet  for  soprano  and  bass,  which  would  be  almost 
sufficient  of  themselves,  now-a-days,  to  ensure 
the  success  of  an  Italian  opera. 

We  are  now  going  to  deal  with  the  period  of 
the  artistes  career  in  which  he  wrote  the  master- 
pieces that  have  given  him  his  world-wide  fame 
— *  Rigoletto,*  'Trovatore,'  and  *La  Traviata.' 
Wanting  a  new  libretto  for  La  Fenice,  Verdi 
requested  Piave  to  adapt  the  '  Le  Hoi  s'.imuse ' 
of  Victor  Hugo,  and  one  was  soon  prepared, 
with  the  suggestive  French  title  changed  into 
'  La  Maledizione.'  Widely  open  to  criticism  as 
ia  Victor  Hugo^s  drama,  the  situations  and  plot 
are  yet  admirably  fit  fur  opera-goers  who  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore, but  are  satisfied  with  what  is  presented  to 
them,  provided  it  rouses  their  interest.  Verdi 
saw  the  advantages  offered  by  the  libretto,  and 
forthwith  sent  it  to  Venice  for  approval.  But 
after  the  political  events  of  1848-49  the  poljce 
kept  a  keener  eye  than  before  on  all  perfonn- 
ances,  and  an  oi>era  in  which  a  king  is  made 
to  appear  under  such  a  light  as  Fran9ois  I.  in 
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'Le  Hoi  s^amuse,*  was  met  by  a  flat  refusal. 
The  direction  of  La  Fenice  and  the  poet  were 
driven  almost  mad  by  the  answer ;  the  season 
was  drawing  near,  and  they  would  probably 
have  to  do  without  the  *  grand  opera  d'ob- 
bligo.*  Other  subjects  were  proposed  to  the 
composer,  who,  with  his  Olympian  calm,  always 
refused  on  principle,  saying,  'Either  La  Male- 
dizione  or  none.'  Days  went  on  without  any 
solution  to  the  problem,  when  it  was  brought 
to  an  unexpected  end  in  a  quarter  where  help 
seemed  least  likely.  The  chief  of  the  Austrian 
police,  M.  Martello,  who,  like  Torresani,  had  as 
great  a  love  for  the  interests  of  art  as  he  had 
hatred  to  patriotic  ideas — came  one  morning 
into  Piave*8  room,  with  a  bundle  of  papers  under 
his  arm,  and  patting  him  on  the  shoulder,  said 
'Here  is  your  business;  I  have  found  it,  and 
we  shall  have  the  opera.*  And  then  he  began 
to  show  how  all  the  necessary  alterations  could 
be  made  without  any  change  in  the  dramatic 
situations.  The  king  was  changed  into  a  duke 
of  Mantua,  the  title  into  '  Rigoletto,'  and  all 
the  curses  were  made  to  wreak  their  fury  on 
the  head  of  the  insignificant  duke  of  a  petty 
town.  Verdi  accepted  the  alterations,  and  after 
receiving  the  complete  libretto,  went  to  Busseto 
and  set  furiously  to  work.  And  his  inspiration 
served  him  so  well  that  in  forty  days  he  was 
back  at  Venice  with  Rigoletto  ready,  and  its 
production  took  place  on  March  11,  1851.  This 
was  as  great  and  genuine  a  success  as  was  ever 
achieved  by  any  operatic  composer;  since  no 
change,  either  of  time  or  artistic  taste,  during 
more  than  thirty  years,  has  been  able  to  dim 
the  beauty  of  this  masterpiece. 

Nearly  two  years  passed  before  the  appearance 
of '  II  Trovatore,'  which  was  performed  at  Rome 
at  the  Teatro  Apollo  on  Jan.  19,  1853 ;  and  in 
little  more  than  a  month  later  *  La  Traviata  * 
was  brought  out  at  the  Fenice  at  Venice  (March 
^t  1853).  The  reception  of  the  two  works  was 
very  different :  11  Trovatore  from  the  very  first 
hearing  was  appreciated  in  full;  La  Traviata 
was  a  dead  failure.  'Caro  Emanuele,'  wrote 
Verdi  to  his  friend  and  pupil  Muzio,  *  Traviata 
last  night  made  a  fiasco.  Is  the  fault  mine  or 
the  actors'?  Time  will  show.*  Time  showed 
that  the  responsibility  was  to  be  laid  entirely  to 
the  singers,  though  they  were  amongst  the  best 
of  the  day.  The  tenor,  M.  Graziani,  took  cold 
and  sang  his  part  throughout  in  a  hoarse  and 
almost  inaudible  voice.  M.  Varesi,  the  baryton, 
having  what  he  would  call  a  secondary  rdle,  took 
no  trouble  to  bring  out  the  dramatic  importance 
of  his  short  but  capital  part,  so  that  the  effect  of 
the  celebrated  duet  between  Violet ta  and  Ger- 
mond  in  the  second  act  was  entirely  missed. 
Mme.  DonatelU,  who  impersonated  the  delicate, 
sickly  heroine,  was  one  of  the  stoutest  ladies  on 
or  off  the  stage,  and  when  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  act  the  doctor  declares  that  consumption 
has  wasted  away  the  young  lady,  and  that  she 
cannot  live  more  than  a  few  hours,  the  audience 
was  thrown  in  a  state  of  perfectly  uproarious 
glee,  a  state  very  different  from  that  necessary 
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to  appreciate  the  tragic  aclion  of  the  hist  act. 
Yet  the  failure  at  Yenice  did  not  prevent  the 
opera  from  being  received  enthusiastically  else- 
where. In  connection  with  the  Tmviata  we 
may  add  that  nt  its  first  performance  in  French, 
at  Paris,  Oct.  37,  1864,  the  heroine  was  Miss 
Christine  Nilsson, — her  first  appearance  before 
the  public. 

Next  to  the  'Traviata'  Verdi  wrote  •  I  Vespri 
Siciliani.'  which  appeared  in  Paris  on  June  13, 
1855.  It  is  strange  that  writing  for  the  French 
Btage  an  Italian  composer  should  have  chosen 
for  his  subject  a  massacre  of  the  French  by  the 
Sicilians.  Messrs.  Scribe  and  Duveyrier  may  be 
complimented  upon  their  poetry,  but  not  upon 
their  common  sense  in  offering  such  a  drama  to 
an  Italian  composer,  who  writing  for  the  first 
time  for  the  Grand  Opdra,  could  hardly  refuse 
a  libretto  imposed  on  him  by  the  then  omnipo- 
tent Scribe.  However,  the  music  was  appre- 
ciated to  its  value  by  the  French  public,  who 
overlooking  the  inopportunity  of  the  argitment, 
welcomed  heartily  the  work  of  the  Italian  mae- 
stro. In  Italy — where  the  opera  was  reproduced 
with  a  different  libretto,  and  under  the  title  of 
'  Giovanna  di  Guzman/  the  Austrian  police  not 
allowing  a  poem  glorifying  the  revolt  of  Sicily 
against  oppressors — ^it  did  not  actually  fail,  but  its 
many  beauties  have  never  been  fully  appreciated. 

'  Simon  Boccanegra ' — by  Piave,  expressly  com- 
posed by  Verdi  for  La  Fenice  and  produced 
March  13,  1857 — was  a  total  failure,  though  the 
prologue  and  last  act  may  be  ranked  amongst 
his  most  powerful  inspirations.  The  failure  was 
owing  to  the  dull  and  confused  libretto,  and  to 
a  very  bad  interpretation.  Both  book  and  music 
were  afterwards  altered — the  former  by  Arrigo 
Boito — and  the  opera  was  revived  with  success 
in  Milan  on  April  13, 188 1. 

'Un  ballo  in  Maschera,*  though  written  for 
the  S:m  Carlo  of  Naples,  was  produced  at  the 
Teatro  Apollo  of  Rome.  Its  original  title  was 
'Gustavo  III';  but  during  the  rehearsals  oc- 
*  curred  the  attempt  of  Orsini  against  Napo- 
leon III  (Jan.  13,  1858),  and  the  periormance 
of  an  opera  with  so  suggestive  a  title  was  inter- 
dicted. Verdi  received  a  peremptory  order  from 
the  police  to  adapt  his  music  to  different  words, 
and  upon  his  refusal  the  manager  of  San  Carlo 
brought  an  action  against  him  for  300,ooo  francs 
damages.  When  this  was  known,  together  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  refused  to  ask  permission  to 
produce  his  work  as  it  was,  there  was  very  nearly 
a  revolution  in  Naples.  Crowds  assembled  under 
his  window,  and  accompanied  him  thraugh  the 
streets,  shouting  *  Viva  Verdi,'  i.e.  'Viva  Fit- 
torio  j&^mmanuele  Re  Di  Jtalia.' 

In  this  crisis  M.  Jasovacci,  the  enterprising 
impresario  of  Rome,  called  on  Verdi,  and  taking 
the  responsibility  of  arranging  everything  with 
the  Roman  police,  entered  into  a  contract  to 
produce  the  work  at  Rome.  Richard,  Governor 
of  Boston,  was  substituted  for  Gustavo  III; 
the  opera  was  re-christened  *  U  ballo  in  Mas- 
chera,' was  brought  out  (Feb.  17,  1859),  ^^^ 
Verdi  achieved  one  of  his  greatest  successes. 
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This  was  his  Lost  opera  for  the  Italian  stage. 
The  next  three  were  written  for  St.  Petersburg, 
Paris,  and  Cairo. 

*  La  Forza  del  Destino ' — ^the  plot  borrowed 
by  Piave  from  *Don  Alvar,*  a  Spanish  drama  by 
the  Duke  of  Rivas — was  performed  with  moder- 
ate success  on  Nov.  10,  1863,  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Seven  years  later  Verdi  had  the  libretto  modified 
by  Ghislanzoni,  and  after  various  alterations  in 
the  music,  the  opera  was  again  brought  before 
the  publia 

'Don  Carlos,'  the  words  by  M&y  and  Du 
Locle,  was  enthusiastically  received  at  the  Opera 
in  Paris,  March  11, 1867.  Verdi  has  since  (18S.O 
introduced  some  changes  in  the  score,  materially 
shortening  the  opera. 

His  latest  operatic  work  is  '  Aida,'  which  was 
produced  at  Cairo  Dec.  27,  1871.  During  thu 
last  thirteen  years  Verdi  has  ^^iven  nothin<; 
but  his  Requiem,  produced  at  Milan  on  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Manzoni,  May  33,  1874;  in  1880  a  'Pater 
Noster'  for  5  voices,  and.  an  'Ave  Maria*  for 
soprano  solo.  Artists  and  amateurs  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  'Othello,'  to  a  libretto  by  Arrigo 
Boito ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  composer  is 
not  satisfied  with  his  work,  since  there  are  as 
yet  no  intimations  of  its  production. 

Amongst  Verdi's  minor  works  are  the  '  Inno 
delle  Nazioni,'  performed  at  Her  Majesty's  The- 
atre in  1862,  and  a  string  quartet  in  £  minor, 
written  at  Naples  in  1873,  and  performed  at  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  London,  Jon.  21, 
1878.  A  complete  list  of  all  his  compositions 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Of  Verdi  as  a  man,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  little  or  nothing  can  be  said. 

From  the  earliest  moment  of  his  career,  his 
dislike  of  the  turmoil  of  the  world  has  never 
varied.  Decorations,  orders,  titles  have  been 
heaped  upon  him  at  home  and  abroad,  but  he  is 
still  annoyed  if  addressed  otherwise  than  '  Signer 
Verdi.'  In  i860  he  was  returned  as  member  of 
the  Italian  parliament  for  Busseto,  and  at  the 
personal  wihh  of  Count  Cavour  took  the  oath, 
but  very  soon  sent  in  his  resignation.  In  1S75 
the  king  elected  him  a  senator,  and  Verdi  went 
to  Rome  to  take  the  oath,  but  never  attended 
a  single  sitting.  Some  years  after  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  children  lie  married  Mme.  Strepponi, 
but  from  this  second  marriage  there  is  no  family. 
He  lives  with  his  wife  all  the  year  round  at  his 
villa  of  S.  Agata^  near  Busseto,  excepting  only 
the  winter  months  which  he  spends  in  Genoa. 
Passing  by  the  villa  evei*y  one  may  see  that  our 
representation  of  his  turn  of  mind  is  quite  true. 
It  stands  far  from  the  high  road,  concealed 
almost  entirely  by  large  trees.  Adjoining  it  is 
a  large  and  beautiful  garden,  and  this  again 
is  surrounded  by  the  farm.  Verdi  himself  looks 
after  the  farming  opei-ations,  and  an  Englishman 
will  find  there  all  the  best  agricultund  imple- 
ments and  machines  of  modern  invention. 

Verdi's  life  at  S.  Agata  is  not  dissimilar  from 
that  of  other  landed  proprietors  in  the  ditttrict. 
He  gets  up  at  five  o'clock,  and  takes,  according 
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to  the  Italian  custom,  a  cup  of  hot  black  cofTee. 
He  then  goes  into  his  garden  to  look  after  the 
flowers,  give  instructions  to  his  gardener,  and 
see  that  his  previous  orders  have  been  carried 
out.  The  next  visit  is  to  the  horses,  as  the  maestro 
takes  much  interest  in  them«  and  his  stud  is 
well  known  as  the  'Razza  Verdi.'  As  a  rule 
this  visit  is  interrupted  at  eight  o'clock  by  the 
breakfitft  bell — a  simple  breakHut  of  coffee  and 
milk.  At  half-past  ten  the  bell  again  summons 
the  maestro  and  his  wife  to  a  more  substantial 
dijeuner,  after  which  he  takes  another  walk  in 
the  garden. 

At  two  o'clock  comes  the  post,  and  by  this 
Verdi  is  for  a  while  put  in  communication  with 
the  world,  and  has  lor  a  few  hours  to  remember 
— with  regret — that  he  is  not  only  a  quiet 
country-gentleman,  but  a  great  man  with  public 
duties.  At  five  in  summer,  and  six  in  winter, 
dinner  is  served  :  before  or  after  this  he  drives 
for  an  hour,  and  after  a  game  at  cards  or  billiards, 
goes  to  bed  at  ten.  Friends  sometimes  pay  him 
a  visit :  they  are  always  welcome,  provided  they 
are  not  interviewers,  or  too  fond  of  talking  about 
music.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Filippi— the 
leading  musical  critic  of  Italy — the  maestro  dis- 
closes his  views  of  critics  and  biographers : — 

'  If  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  a  visit,  your 
ciqwcity  as  a  biographer  will  find  very  little 
room  for  displaying  itself  at  S.  Agata.  Four 
walls  and  a  roof,  just  enough  for  protection 
against  the  sun  and  the  bad  weather;  some 
dozens  of  trees,  mostly  planted  by  me ;  a  pond 
which  I  shall  call  by  the  big  name  of  lake,  when 
I  have  water  enough  to  &X  it,  etc.  All  this 
without  any  definite  plan  or  architectural  pre- 
tence: not  because  I  do  not  love  architecture, 
but  because  I  detest  every  breach  in  the  rules  of 
harmony,  and  it  would  have  been  a  great  crime 
to  do  anything  artistic  in  a  spot  where  there  is 
nothing  poeti^.  Tou  see  it  is  all  settled :  and 
while  you  are  here  you  must  forget  that  you  are 
a  biographer.  I  know  very  well  that  you  are 
also  a  most  distinguished  musician  and  devoted 
to  your  art . . .  but  Piave  and  Mariani  must  have 
told  yon  that  at  S.  Agata  we  neither  make,  nor 
talk  about  music,  and  you  will  run  the  risk  of 
finding  a  piano  not  only  out  of  tune,  but  very 
likely  without  strings.' 

Shunning  everything  like  praise,  as  an  artist, 
he  shuns  even  more  the  reputation  of  being  a 
benevolent  man,  though  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  is  as  great  as  his  genius.  Money  is  sent 
by  him,  often  anonymously,  to  those  in  want, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  works  done  at  his 
villa  are  done  with  the  view  of  affording  his 
workmen  the  means  of  getting  their  living 
during  the  winter.  Of  the  strength  of  his  friend- 
ship and  gratitude,  he  gave  an  undeniable  proof 
in  what  he  did  for  his  hum  bio  associate,  the 
poet  or — ^as  he  would  call  himself  the  librtktista 
— F.  M.  Piave.  As  soon  as  Verdi  heard  that 
the  old  man  had  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  he 
took  upon  himself  all  the  expenses  of  the  illness, 
during  the  many  remaining  years  of  Piave's 
life  gave  him  a  yearly  allowance,  which  enabled 
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the  old  poet  to  surround  himself  with  all  requisite 
comfort,  and  after  his  death  paid  for  the  funeral, 
and  made  a  large  provision  for  the  little  daughter 
of  his  poet  and  friend. 

Whether  M.  Verdi  will  ever  give  the  last 
touches  to  *  Othello,'  and  whether  it  will  prove  a 
success  or  a  failure,  are  facts  of  interest  to  the 
author  and  the  opera-goers  only.  For  the  musical 
critic,  'Othello,'  whatever  it  may  be,  can  neither 
add  to  nor  detract  from  the  merits  of  its  au- 
thor. From  '  Oberto  Conte  di  S.  Bonifacio '  to 
the  '  Messa  di  Requiem '  we  can  watch  the  pro- 
gressive and  full  development  of  Verdi's  genius, 
and  though  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  him 
a  new  masterpiece,  still  nothing  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  new  work  may  be  the  product 
of  a  nuova  manicra. 

If  popularity  were  a  sure  test  of  merit,  Verdi 
would  indisputably  be  the  greatest  operatic  com- 
poser of  the  second  half  of  this  century.  In  1850 
the  great  Italian  composers  had  all  passed  away : 
Bellui  and  Donizetti  were  gone ;  Rossini,  though 
still  living  in  Paris,  was  practically  dead  to  music. 
Of  the  old  school  there  were  in  Italy  only  Merca- 
dante,  Petrella,  and  Parisini :  out  of  Italy  there 
were  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Gounod,  and  Wagner, 
though  Meyerbeer  and  Auber  are  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  operatic  composers  of  the  first  half 
of  thu  century.  Since  1850  Italy  has  produced 
Boito,  'Ponchielli,  and  Marchetti ;  France,  Mas- 
senet and  Bizet ;  Germany,  Goetz  and  Goldmark. 
Among  these,  fome  designates  Verdi,  Wagner,  and 
Goun<^  as  the  three  greatest  composers  of  their 
respective  nations.  The  three,  however,  enjoy 
different  degrees,  and  even  different  kinds  of 
popularity.  Gounod's  fiime  is  almost  solely  based 
on  *  Faust.*  Wagner's  operas,  or  rather  his  early 
operas,  may  be  said  to  be  familiar  to  every- 
body in  Germany,  and  German-speaking  nations: 
but  outside  of  Germany  only  large  towns,  like 
London,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Brucoels,  are  really 
acquainted  with  his  works.  Paris  has  notoriously 
shut  her  ears  to  him ;  and  New  York  appears  as 
yet  not  to  have  heard  one  of  his  operas.  As  for 
the  Latin  races — Italy,  Spain,  France — nobody 
has  been  yet  brought  to  a  right  understanding, 
not  to  mention  the  *  Niebelungen,'  even  of 
*  Rienzi,'  Of  Verdi,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  there  is  not  an  opera-house  in 
the  world,  the  Bayreuth  Theatre  excepted,  where 
most  of  his  operas  have  not  been  performed,  and 
a  season  seldom  passes  without  at  least  a  per- 
formance of  the  *Traviata,*  the  'Trovatore,'  or 
'Rigoletto.'  Amongst  Italians,  no  matter  what 
their  opinion  of  the  composer  is,  there  is  a  general 
belief  that  Verdi  enjoys  the  greatest  popularity 
of  all  living  musicians :  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  endorse  this  opinion.  Music  is  a  universal 
language,  and  operatic  music  is,  of  all  branches 
of  that  art,  the  one  which  most  forcibly  imposes 
itself  u[K)n  the  attention  of  the  public,  as  the  in- 
definite musical  expression  is  rendered  definite  by 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  by  the  dramatic 
action  on  the  sts^e.  Moreover,  music  is  of  all 
arts  the  one  that  can  be  most  easily  and  cheaply 
brought  home  to  everybody.    This  is  the  reason 
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"why  we  tliink  that  Verdi  is  more  known  to  the 
million  than  any  other  man  in  the  world. 

In  comparison  to  what  Verdi  has  done  in  the 
opera  and  the  church,  we  can  hnrdly  reckon 
him  amongst  composers  of  instrumental  music. 
A  Quartet  for  strings,  the  Overtures  to  'Na- 
bacco,'  'Giovanna  d*  Arco/  *Vespri  Siciliani/ 
'Aroldo/  'Forza  del  Destino,*  and  other  less 
important  compositions,  constitute  all  his  reper- 
toire in  that  branch  of  art  Leaving  out  his  ono 
Quartet,  to  which  he  attaches  no  imporLince, 
and  only  reluctantly  allowed  to  be  played  out 
of  his  own  drawing-room,  the  Overtures,  though 
some  of  them  effective  and  full  of  inspiration, 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  specimens  of  instrumental 
music.  They  are  almost  entirely  constructed  on 
the  melodies  of  the  opera;  and  the  choice  is 
made  (excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Prelude  to 
*  Aida'  and  a  few  bars  of  that  to  'II  Ballo  in 
Maschera')  rather  with  a  view  to  presenting  the 
audience  at  the  outset  with  the  best  themes  of 
the  work,  than  on  account  of  the  fitness  of  the 
melody  for  instrumental  development.  Italians 
have  an  instinctive  tendency  toward  vocal 
music.  Distinct  rhythm,  simply  harmonised  and 
well-balanced  musical  periods,  are  to  them  the 
highest  musical  expression:  fugues,  canons, 
double-counterpoint,  have  no  charm  for  them: 
thoy  appreciate  variations  on  a  theme,  but  fail 
to  catch  in  full  the  meaning  of  development.  Now, 
without  development  proper  there  can  be  no 
absolute  instrumental  music,  and  for  this  reason 
we  say  that  Verdi  has  done  nothing  in  the  way 
of  adding  to  the  small  repertoire  of  Italian  in- 
strumenUd  music ;  and  in  fact  none  of  his  Over- 
tures can  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the 
German  school,  nor  even  with  those  of  his 
countrymen  and  contennporaries,  Foroni,  Bazzini, 
Sgambati,  and  Smareglia  or  Catalan!. 

It  is  certainly  not  on  his  Overtures  that  Verdi 
will  rest  his  fame.  He  is  by  nature,  inclination, 
and  education  an  operatic  composer,  and  what- 
ever he  has  done  in  other  directions  must  be 
considered  only  as  Accessory.  In  this  light  we 
will  consider  his  'Bequiem,*  though  by  that  work 
one  can  fairly  guess  at  his  power  in  religious 
composition.  It  was  chance  that  led  the  com- 
poser to  try  his  hand  at  sacred  music,  and  a  few 
words  spent  on  the  origin  of  the  '  Messa  *  will 
not  be  here  out  of  place,  inasmuch  as  not  even  M. 
Pougin  is  well  informed  on  this  particular  fact. 

Shortly  after  Rossini's  death  (Nov.  13,  1868), 
Verdi  suggested  that  the  Italian  composers 
should  combine  to  write  a  Requiem  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  deceased ;  the  Re- 
quiem to  be  performed  at  the  cathedra]  of  Bologna 
every  hundredth  year,  on  the  centenary  of 
Rossini's  death,  and  nowhere  else  and  on  no 
other  occasion  whntever.  The  project  was  im- 
mediately accepted,  and  the  thirteen  numbers 
of  the  work,  the  form  and  tonality  of  each  of 
which  had  been  previously  determined,  were 
distributed  as  follows  :— 

1.  Beqaiem  asternam  (G  minor),  Buzsola. 

2.  Dies  irsB  (G  minor),  Bazzini. 

3.  Tuba  minim  (Eb  minor),  Pedrotti. 

4.  Quid  turn  mieer  (A  I?  miuor;,  Cagnoni. 
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6.  Beoordsre  (F  major).  Bled. 
G.  Ingemirco  (A  minor).  Mini. 

7.  Confutatia  (D  majors,  Bouchonon. 

8.  Lacrrmoia  (G  major,  G  minor),  Goccio. 

9.  Domme  Jeau  (0  major},  Gaspari. 
ia  Sanetns  (Db  major),  PlaUnia. 

11.  Agnna  Dei  (F  m^or),  Fetrello. 

12.  Lux  aatema  (Ab  major),  Mabollini. 

13.  Libera  me  ^,0  minor),  Verdi. 

The  several  numbers  were  duly  set  to  music 
and  sent  in,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
when  performed  in  an  uninterrupted  succession, 
they  were  found  to  want  the  unity  and  nnifonnity 
of  style  that  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  work  of 
art:  and,  though  every  one  had  done  his  best, 
there  were  too  many  different  degrees  of  merit 
in  the  several  parts ;  so  that,  wi^out  assigningr 
any  positive  reason,  the  matter  was  dropped,  and 
after  a  while  each  number  was  sent  back  to  its 
author.  But  M.  Mazzucato,  of  Milan,  who  had 
first  seen  the  complete  work,  was  so  much  struck 
by  Verdi's  '  Libera  me,'  as  to  write  him  a  letter 
stating  the  impression  he  had  received  from  that 
single  number,  and  entreating  him  to  compose 
the  whole  Requiem.  Shortly  after  this,  Alessan- 
dro  Manzoni  died  at  Milan ;  whereupon  Verdi 
oifered  to  write  a  Requiem  for  the  anniversarvof 
Manzoni's  death ;  and  this  is  the  work,  the  last 
movement  of  which  was  originally  composed  for 
the  Requiem  of  Rossini. 

The  piece  has  been  enthusiastically  praised 
and  bitterly  gainsaid.  The  question  can  only  be 
decided  by  time,  which,  so  far,  seems  inclined  to 
side  with  Verdi's  admirers.  In  Italy,  unbiassed 
criticism  on  the  subject  has  been  rendered  im- 
possible by  a  letter  written  to  a  German  paper  by 
Dr.  Hans  von  Billow,  declaring  the  work  to  be 
a  monstrosity,  unwoi-thy  of  an  ordinary  pupil  of 
any  musical  school  in  Germany.  This  language 
could  not  but  create  a  strong  reaction,  not  only 
among  Verdi's  countrymen,  but  among  all  persons 
to  whom  his  name  was  associated  with  enjoyment. 
— ^and  from  that  moment  even  those  who  might 
have  reasonably  objected  to  the  Requiem  under- 
stood that  it  was  not  the  time  to  do  so. 

We  leave  to  technical  musicians  the  task  of 
finding  out  whether  there  are,  as  an  anonymous 
writer  asserts,  more  than  a  hundred  mistakes 
in  the  progression  of  the  parts,  or  not.  Even 
were  this  the  case  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
mistakes  rest  with  the  composer  or  with  thofie 
who  pretend  to  establish  certain  rules  for  his 
inspiration.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  not 
by  looking  at  Verdi's  Requiem  in  that  way  that 
we  shall  discover  what  place  he  is  likely  to  hold 
among  writers  of  sacred  music.  Not  to  mention 
Palestrina,  whose  music  can  now-a-days  only  be 
heard  and  fully  understood  in  the  Cappella  Sistina» 
if  even  there,  but  looking  at  the  sacred  music  of 
Handel  and  Bach,  and  setting  up  the  oratorios, 
cantatas,  and  masses  of  these  two  giant  artists 
against  Verdi's  Requiem,  we  cannot  but  urge 
that  no  comparison  is  possible.  Widely  dififerent 
ns  Bach's  mind  was  from  Handel's,  there  is  in 
both  the  expression  of  a  similar  feeling.  In 
Verdi's  work  we  may  easily  recognise  the  pre- 
sence of  another  kind  of  feeling,  requiring  quite 
another  mode  of  musical  manifestation.    There 
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is  mysticism  in  Bach  and  Handel,  while  there  U 
drama  in  Verdi,  and  the  dramatic  character  of  the 
work  is  the  chief  fault  that  has  been  found  with 
it,  and  apparently  on  good  ground.  Still,  though 
commonly  believed,  and  blindly — we  would  almost 
■ay  instinctively — ^accepted  that  the  Messiah  and 
the  '  Matthew-Passion  *  are  the  patterns  and 
diapason  for  all  religious  music,  it  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  this  is  an  axiom  or  not :  and 
whether  the  musical  forms  adopted  by  Bach  and 
Handel  were  chosen  because  of  their  being  ab- 
stractedly the  fittest  for  the  expression  of  the 
subject,  or  simply  because  at  that  time  the  purely 
melodic  development  was  nearly  unknown. 

No  doubt  Bach  and  Handel  are  up  to  this  day 
unsurpassed  by  any  religious  composer.  Neither 
Marcello  nor  Liotti,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Cberubini, 
Mendelssohn  nor  Berlioz,  have  in  their  sacred 
music  on  the  whole  come  up  to  the  mark  of  the 
two  great  Germans :  this,  however,  means  tliat 
the  genius  of  the  latter  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  former,  but  does  not  at  all  show  that  they 
were  in  the  right  and  others  in  the  wrong  track 
of  composition.  A  man  of  genius  can  convey  to 
the  mind  of  an  audience  the  full  and  deep  meaning 
of  a  religious  passage  by  a  mere  melody  with  a 
simple  accompaniment,  or  even  without  any  at 
all :  while  a  learned  musician  may  make  the 
same  passage  meaningless  and  even  tedious  by 
setting  it  as  a  double  fugue.  Of  this  fact  we 
might  quote  many  instances:  but  it  will  be 
enough  to  hint  at  Schubert's  Ave  Maria,  and 
even  that  of  Gounod,  though  founded  on  another 
work — noble  and  simple  melodies,  and  certainly 
fuller  of  pathos  and  religious  feeling  than  many 
of  the  elaborate  works  in  which  for  centuries  the 
church  composers  have  exercised  their  skill  and 
their  proficiency  in  the  architectural  and  orna- 
mental branch  of  their  art. 

It  is  equally  safe  to  assert  that  no  special  form 
can  be  declared  to  be  the  only  one  suitable  for 
sacred  music,  and  that  even  Bach  and  Handel 
wrote  their  masterpieces  as  they  did,  because 
that  was  the  then  universally  accepted  style  of 
composition.  There  is  certainly  something  in 
the  8tilo  fuffoio  nobler  and  sterner  than  in  a 
purely  melodic  composition ;  still,  we  repeat 
that  even  simple  melodies  rouse  high  and 
noble  feelings,  and  we  see  no  objection  to  the 
praises  of  God  being  sung  in  melodies,  instead 
of  'chorales,*  or  *fugatos,'  or  Gregorian  themes. 
Verdi*s  Requiem,  it  has  been  said,  puts  the 
hearer  too  often  in  mind  of  the  stage  ;  its 
melodies  would  do  ss  well  for  an  opera ;  its  airs, 
duets,  and  concerted  pieces  would  be  wonderfully 
effective  in  'Rigoletto,*  'Trovatore,'  and  'Aida,' 
and  are  therefore  too  vulgar  to  be  admitted  in  a 
sacred  composition,  in  which  everything  that  has 
any  connection  with  earth  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  But  this  is  our  judgment  and  not  the 
composer's.  Did  Palestrina  choose  for  his  sacred 
music  a  different  style  from  the  one  in  which  he 
wrote  his  madrigals  ?  Did  not  Handel  in  the 
'Messiah*  itself  adapt  the  words  of  the  sacred 
text  to  music  that  he  had  previously  written  with 
other  intentions?   And  why  should  not  Verdi  be 


allowed  to  do  as  they  did,  and  give  vent  to  his 
feelingrg  in  the  way  tliat  is  most  familiar  to  him? 
Of  all  branches  of  art  there  is  one  that  must 
necessarily  be  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of 
the  multitude,  and  that  is  religious  art ;  and  on 
that  ground  we  think  that  Verdi  has  been  right 
in  setting  the  Requiem  to  music  in  a  style  that 
is  almost  entirely  popular.  Whether  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him,  or  will  be  possible  for  others  to  do 
better  while  following  the  same  track,  we  wil- 
lingly leave  the  musical  critics  to  decide. 

As  an  operatic  composer,  we  have  already  said 
that  Verdi  is  the  most  popular  artist  of  the 
second  half  of  the  present  century — we  might 
say  of  the  whole  century,  because,  not  in  quality, 
but  in  number,  his  operas  that  still  enjoy  the 
honour  of  pleasing  the  public,  surpass  those  ex- 
tant of  Bellini,  Rossini,  and  Donizetti.  How 
he  won  his  popularity  in  Italy  can  be  easily 
explained ;  how  his  name  came  to  be  almost  a 
household  word  amongst  all  music-loving  nations, 
is  more  difficult  to  understand  when  we  think 
that  no  less  men  than  Wagner,  Meyerbeer,  and 
Gounod  were,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  full  bloom 
of  their  glory — the  last  two,  of  their  activity : 
for  this  widespread  popularity  there  are  however 
very  good  reasons,  arising  entirely  from  Verdi's 
intellectual  endowments  and  not  irom  fashion,  or 
mere  good  fortune. 

Though  Italian  operatic  composers  may  be 
reckoned  by  scores,  yet  after  Rossini,  Bellini, 
and  Donizetti,  only  one  man  has  had  power 
enough  to  fight  his  way  up.  After  Donizetti's 
death  Verdi  remained  the  only  composer  to  up- 
hold the  glory  of  Italian  opera,  and  from  1845 
to  this  day  nobody  in  *  the  land  of  music '  has 
shown  any  s3rmptom  of  rivalling  him,  with  the 
exception  of  Arrigo  Boito.  and  he,  notwithstand- 
ing the  promise  of  his  Mefistofele,  has  as  yet 
brought  out  no  other  work. 

As  regards  Italy,  the  attention  of  foreign 
audiences  was  naturally  enough  concentrated 
on  Verdi.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps 
there  were  men  who  could  stand  comparison 
with  him  on  every  ground,  viz.  Wagner,  Gounod, 
and  Meyerbeer.  To  run  the  race  of  popularity 
with  these  men,  and  win  the  prize,  woidd  seem 
to  require  even  a  greater  power  than  that  of 
Verdi ;  still,  by  looking  carefully  at  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  each  composer  we  may  be  able  to 
discover  why  the  Italian  maestro,  with  endow- 
ments and  acquirements  perhaps  inferior  to  those 
of  the  German  and  French  artists,  has  left  them 
behind  as  far  as  public  favour  is  concerned. 

The  opera  or  musical  drama  considered  from 
a  philosophical  point  of  view,  is  undoubtedly  the 
highest  artistic  manifestation  of  which  men  are 
capable.  All  the  most  refined  forms  of  art  are 
called  in  to  contribute  to  the  expression  of  the 
idea.  The  author  of  a  musical  dnima  is  no 
more  a  musician,  or  a  poet,  or  a  painter:  he  is 
the  supreme  artut,  not  fettered  by  the  limits  of 
one  Jirt,  but  able  to  step  over  the  boundaries  of 
all  the  different  branches  of  sesthetio  expression, 
and  find  the  proper  means  for  the  rendering  of 
his  thought  wherever  he  wants  it.    This  was 
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Wagner's  aim,  and  the  '  Niebelungen  Ring/  or 
Btill  better  *  Tristan  and  Isolde/  are  the  actuation 
of  this  theory,  or  at  least,  are  works  showing 
which  is  ^e  way  towards  the  aim.  Unhappily 
the  grand  scheme  has  not  been  carried  out  by 
the  great  artist,  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  will 
ever  be  so ;  because  if  a  man  has  the  power  to 
conceive  the  type  of  ideal  beauty,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  will  find  the  practical  means 
for  expressing  it;  and  as  the  opera  or  musical 
drama  is  at  present,  we  must  reckon  it  to  be  the 
most  impressive  and  most  entertaining  branch 
of  arty  but  the  least  ideal,  and  the  farthest 
from  the  ideal  type  of  perfection.  Let  musical 
critics  and  philosophers  say  what  they  will, 
audiences  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  will 
unanimously  declare  that  the  best  opera  is  the 
one  that  amuses  them  best,  and  requires  the  least 
intellectual  exertion  to  be  understood.  Taking 
this  as  the  standard  it  is  undeniable  that  Verdi*8 
operas  answer  perfectly  to  the  requirement. 

To  deliver  a  lecture  on  Astronomy  before  a 
select  number  of  scientific  men  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  holding  a  course  of  lectures  on  Ajb- 
tronomy  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  large  and  popular  audiences :  if  one  means 
to  give  something  to  another,  one  must  give 
what  that  other  is  able  to  receive,  and  give 
it  in  the  fittest  way.  And  this  is  what  Verdi 
did  during  all  his  musical  career ;  and  his  manner 
of  thinking,  feeling  and  living  made  it  quite 
natural  to  him.  Verdi  felt  much  more  than  he 
learnt,  that  rhythm,  the  human  voice  and  brevity, 
were  the  three  elements  apt  to  stir,  to  please 
and  not  to  engender  fatigue  m  his  audiences,  and 
on  them  he  built  his  masterpieces.  In  the  choice 
of  his  libretto  he  always  preferred  plots  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  public  could  take  an  interest. 
Wotan  protecting  Hundiog  against  Siegmund's 
sword,  with  the  spear  on  whidi  the  laws  of  the 
universe  are  out  in  eternal  runes,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  highest  dramatic  situations  that  can 
be  brought  on  the  stage;  but  unhappily  it  is 
not  a  thing  whose  real  meaning  can  he  caught 
by  everybody ;  while  in  the  poems  of '  Traviata,' 

*  Kigoletto,'  *  Trovatore,'  etc.,  even  the  most  un- 
learned men  will  have  no  trouble  in  bringing 
home  to  themselves  the  feelings  of  the  dramatis 
persons. 

Tliree  different  styles  have  been  distinguished 
in  Verdi*8  operas — the  first  fix)m  'Oberto  Conte 
di  S.  Bonifacio'  to  'Luisa  Miller';  the  second 
from  '  Luisa  Miller '  to  '  Don  Carlos ' ;  while  the 
third  comprises  only  'Don  Carlos'  and  *Aida.' 
[See  too  the  able  remarks  in  vol.  iii.  p.  301  of  this 
Dictionary.]  We  fail  to  recognise  these  three 
different  styles.  No  doubt  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  'Attila,'  'Emani,'  *Rigoletto,'  and 

*  Aida ' :  but  we  submit  that  the  difference  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  age  and  development  of  the 
composer  8  mind,  and  not  to  a  radical  change  in 
his  way  of  rendering  the  subject  musically,  or  to 
a  different  conception  of  the  musical  drama.  The 
more  refined  expression  of  'Aida'  compared  to 
'  II  Trovatore,'  and  of  '  II  Trovatore '  compared 
to  *  Nabuoco  *  or  *  I  Lombardi,*  answers  to  the 


refinement  of  musical  feeling  which  audiences 
gradually  underwent  during  the  forty  years  of  the 
artistic  career  of  the  great  composer ;  he  spoke 
a  higher  language,  because  that  higher  language 
had  become  intelligible  to  the  public ;  but  what 
he  said  the  first  day  is  what  he  always  said,  and 
what  he  will  say  again,  if  he  should  ever  break  his 
long  silence.  Amongst  living  composers  Verdi  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  universally  popular:  what 
posterity  will  think  of  this  judgment  passed  by 
Verdi's  contemporaries  we  do  not  Imow,  bat 
certainly  he  will  always  rank  among  the  greatest 
composers  of  operatic  music  of  all  ages  and 
amongst  all  nations,  because  seldom,  if  ever,  is  to 
be  found  such  truth  and  power  of  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  a  clearer  or  simpler  way. 

We  subjoin  a  complete  catalogue  of  Signor 
Verdi's  works. 
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Oberto  Coot*  di  8.  Bonlbcio,  Not. 

17, 1S3B.    MtUui. 
Un  giomo  dl  Begno,i  Sep.  B.  UiO. 

Milan. 
Nabueodonoior.    March  9.  1842. 

Milan. 
I  Lombardi.  Feb.  11. 1843.  Milan. 
Krnani.  Mar.  A.  1844.    Venice. 
I  due  Fotcarl,  Xot.  S.  1844.  Borne. 
Gloraniia  d*  Arco,  Feb.  1^  1846. 

Milan. 
Aliiia.Aav.lS.184B.  Napiek 
Attlla.  Mar.  17. 1840.   Venice. 
Macbeth.  Mar.  IS.  1847.    Florence. 

I  Maaoadleri.  July  22.1847.  London. 
Jeniialem.!  Not.  9S.  1847.    Pari*. 

II  Conaro.  Oct.  SB.  1848.   Triesteu 
La  battaclia  di  Legnano,  Jan.  1^. 

1849.    Borne. 
LnlMMnier.l>eo.8.1848.  Kaplei. 


StlMllo,Kor.l8,lSB0.   Trieate. 
Blfdletto.  Mar.ll.18Bl.    Venloo. 
n  Troratore,  Jan.  19. 1B8B.  Borne. 
La  Traviata.  Mar.  6^  UBS.  Venice. 
Lee  V«pres  SidUennea.  June  U^ 

ISBL   Parts. 
Oaon  Booeaaagim.  Mar.  IS,  IflBT. 

Venice. 
Aioldo.'  Aog.  18. 18Br.   BlmlnL 
Un  ballo  in  Maachera,  Feb.  17, 

18B7.    Bome. 
La  fona  del  DeBtino.4  Nor.  10. 

1882.   St.  Petenbois. 
Macbeth  (reriied).  Apr.  H,  1888. 

Parli. 
non  Carloi,  Mar.  11. 1867.  Farla. 
Aida.*  Dee.  91. 187L   Cairo. 
S.Boeeanesra(ravlaed)  Apr.  IBRL 

Milan. 
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Sel  Bomanfe.— Non  t'aeooetaie  all'       Onarda  che  blaiMa  Inna,  with 


nma.   Mora   Xlisik  lostanco 

poeta.     In  aolitaria  itana. 

Nell*  error  di  notte  oacaxm. 

Ferdtttaholapaoe.   Dehple- 

toaa. 
L*  eiule.  a  aong  for  beat. 
La  Sedudone.  a  lonff  for  bau. 
Nottomo  a  tre  vod.     B.  T.  B. 


flanto  obbltaato. 
AlbuB  di  Ml  Bomanae.  O  Tra- 

monto.   LaZlngara.   Ad  una 

■tella.  Lo  spaaa  camino.    II 

mistero.   BrindM. 
HForeretto.   Bomanxa. 
Tn  diet  Che  non  m'amL    8lor^ 

nello. 


INNO  DBLLE  NAZIONI. 
Compoaed  on  the  oocaalcn  of  the  London  Xihlbltlon.  and  per> 
formed  at  Her  Mejesty's  Theatre  on  Mar  ML  IBBL 

QUABTETTO. 
For  two  Tlolini.  Tlola  and  Tioloneello ;  written  at  Naplei.  aad  per- 
formed In  the  author'!  own  drawin^room  on  April  1, 1873. 

SACBBD  MUSIC. 

Meaa  da  Beqnlem.  Performed  Are  Maria,  aoprano  and  itrlngs. 
In  S.  Mark's  church  tn  Milan.  Both  performed  for  the  first 
May  22, 1874.  time  at  La  Scala  of  Milan,  on 

Pater  Noster.  for  2  soprani,  oon-       April  18, 1880. 
tralto,  tenor,  and  baas. 

Verdi  wrote  a  great  many  compositions  be- 
tween the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen,  that 
is,  before  coining  to  Milan.  Amongst  them  are 
Marches  for  brasa  band,  short  Symphonies,  six 
Concertos  and  Variations  for  pianoforte,  which  he 
used  to  play  himself:  many  Serenate,  Cantate, 
Arie,  and  a  great  many  Duetti,  Terzetti,  and 
Church  compositions ;  amongst  them  a  '  Stabat 
Mater.'     During  the  three  years  he  remained 

1  This  opera  was  performed  in  some  theatres  under  the  title  of 
'IlflntoStanlslao.' 

'  This  opera  b  a  re-arrangement  of '  I  Lombardi.' 

>  This  is  an  adaptation  of  the  music  of '  Sttfelllo '  to  a  new  poem. 

*  Beproduoed.  with  alterations  and  additions,  at  La  Scala  of  Milan 
Feb.  20. 1889. 

a  The  first  peiformanoe  lir  Burope  was  on  WtHt.  8. 1879;  at  La  Seal* 
of  Milan. 
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C  KightFaalnubj8weelInck(ed. 
It.  Eitner),  with  Life  bj  F. 
H.  L.  Tiedeman  (1978). 

7.  ChAMon  bj  SweellDck  (ed.  II. 

Bitner,  DfTI). 

8.  Seleetkms     from     Johannes 

Wftonlng's  *  LII  Senteatiau ' 
(ed.  B.  Kltner,  1978). 

9.  Haas  'Fortuoa  DMperata,'  by 

Jacob  Obraeht  (ed.  B.Eitner, 
1880). 
10.  Old  Dutch  Dances  arranged 
for  piano  (4  hands),  by  J.  C. 
M.  van  BleiiisdUk  a882). 


at  Milan  he  wrote  amonp^st  other  things  two 
Symphonies  which  were  performed  there,  and 
A  Cantata.  Upon  his  return  to  Buaseto,  he 
wrote  a  'Messa  and  a  *Vespro,'  three  Tantum 
Ergos,  and  other  sacred  compositions,  as  well  as 
cliorusee  to  Alessandro  Manzoni's  tragedies,  and 
'  II  cinque  Maggie'  Everything  is  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  symphonies  that  are  still  per- 
formed at  Busseto,  and  the  music  to  Manzoni^s 
poems,  which  is  now  in  the  writer^s  posses- 
sion.  [G.M,] 

VEREENIGING  VOOR  NOORD-NEDER- 
LAl^DS  MUZIEKGESCHIEDENIS  (Asso- 
ciation  for  the  History  of  Dutch  Music)  is  the 
literary  branch  of  the  national  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music  (Maatschappij  tot  be- 
Tordering  der  Toonkunst).  It  was  separated  in 
1868-9  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  publish- 
ing materials  for  the  musical  history  of  the  Dutch 
Netherlands,  especially  during  the  period  ex- 
tending from  Obrecht  (1450)  to  Sweelinck(i62i ). 
Its  publications  are  as  follow : — 

1.  Smellnck's  Beglna  Coell  (ed. 

H.  A.  Vioita.  1869). 
%  Old  Doteh  Songs,  from  the  lute- 
book  of  Adrlanus  Valerius 

(ed.  A,  D.  Loman.  1971). 
a  Organ  oomposlttons,  by  Swee- 

Ilnek  and  Scheldt  (ed.  B. 

Xltner.  1871). 
4.  Twelve  (3eazelie4jes.  aongs  of 

the  Ommu  during  the  Span- 

ish  oppression  (ed.  A.  D. 

Loman.  1878). 
0.  Three  madrigals  by  Sehuljt, 

and  two  diansons  by  8wee- 

llnck  (ed.  B.  Eitner.  1873). 

The  Yereeniging  has  also  published  a  volume 
entitled  '  Musique  et  Musidens  an  XVII*  Si^le. 
Correspondance  etCEuvre  mudcales  de  Gonstantin 
Huygens  publi^es  par  W.  J.  A.  Jonckbloet  et 
J.  P.  N.  Land'  (188 a).  Besides  these  works, 
three  volumes  of  transactions  have  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  '  Bouwsteenen  *  (issued  for 
members  only,  1869-73,  1873-4,  and  1874-81). 
To  each  is  prefixed  a  short  'chronicle'  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  association.  The  contents 
are  principally  (t)  materials  for  a  dictionary 
of  Dutch  musicians,  most  valuable  for  local 
statistics  and  bibliography,  (3)  catalogues  of 
^ttle-known  musical  collections,  (3)  particulars 
respecting  the  organs,  carillons,  etc.  of  Holland, 
(4)  miscellaneous  contributions  to  the  antiquities 
of  Dutch  music.  The  '  Bouwsteenen '  are  now 
superseded  by  a  regular  journal  (' Tijdschrift '), 
of  which  two  numbers  have  appeared  (1883, 
1883).  The  secretary  is  Dr.  H.  C.  Kogge,  uni- 
versity librarian  at  Amsterdam.  [R.L.P.] 

VEEHULST,  Johannes  Josepbus  Hebman, 
was  bom  March  19,  1816,  at  the  Hague,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  students  at  the  Boyal 
School  of  Music  there,  where  he  learned  violin 
and  theoiT.  He  afterwards  played  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  French  Opera  under  Charles 
Hanssen,  and  wrote  many  pieces,  amougst  others 
an  Overture  in  B  minor  which  was  published  by 
the  Society  tot  Bevordering  der  Toonkunst.  An 
'allowance  firom  the  King  enabled  him  to  go  first 
to  Cologne,  where  he  studied  with  Joseph  Klein, 
and  then  to  Leipzig,  where  he  arrived  Jan.  13, 


1838,  and  was  well  received  by  Mendelssohn, 
and  soon  after  made  Director  of  the  important 
*  Euterpe  *  Concerts.  There  and  in  Germany  he 
remained  till  1843,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Hague  and  was  at  once  decorated  by  the  King 
with  the  order  of  the  Lion  and  made  Director  of 
the  Music  at  Court.  Since  then  he  has  resided 
at  Rotterdam  and  the  Hague,  and  at  Amsterw 
dam,  where  for  many  years  he  has  conducted 
the  Felix  Mentis  Society,  and  the  Cecilia 
Concerts,  as  well  as  the  Diligentia  Society  at 
the  Hague.  As  a  conductor  he  is  very  famous  in 
his  own  country.  His  compositions  comprise 
symphonies,  ov^ures,  quartets,  much  church 
music  (amongst  other  pieces  a  Requiem  for  men's 
voices  is  mudi  spoken  of),  songs  and  part-songs, 
to  Dutch  words.  Yerhulst's  music  is  little  known 
out  of  his  own  country.  In  England  the  writer 
only  remembers  to  have  heard  one  piece,  an 
intermezzo  for  orchestra  called  'Gruss  aus  der 
Feme,'  performed  occasionally  at  the  Cxystal 
Palace.  Yerhulst's  firiendship  with  Schumann 
was  one  of  the  great  events  of  his  life.  How 
close  and  affectionate  it  was  may  be  judged 
from  the  many  letters  given  in  Jansen^s  '  Die 
Davidsbtlndler,*  and  especially  the  following  note 
written  at  the  end  of  one  of  Schumann^s  visits  to 
Holland : 

Dear  Verhulst,— Good-bye.  It  delighted  mo  to  find 
you  in  your  old  tpirits.  Unfortan»tehr  70a  cannot  say 
the  same  of  me.  Perhaps  my  good  genma  mav  yet  bring 
me  back  to  my  former  condition.  It  delighted  me  too  to 
find  that  you  naye  got  so  dear  a  wife :  in  that  matter  we 
are  both  equally  fortunate.  Give  her  a  nice  message 
from  me,  and  take  a  hearty  greeting  and  embrace  for 
yourself  ttom  your  old  Bobert  Sch. 

ScheteningeHj  Sept.  8, 1852. 

Sohumann^s  '  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale  * 
(op.  53)  is  dedicated  to  Yerhulst,  who  possesses 
the  autograph,  with  the  following  inscription.^ 

J.  J.  Yerhulst 

flbergiebt  die  Partitur  des  alten  Opus 

mit  alten  Sympathien. 

Bottezdam  d.  18  Dec.  1853.  R  Schumann. 

VERLORENE  PARADIES,  DAS  (Paradise 
Lost).  Russian  sacred  opera  in  3  parts ;  words 
from  Milton,  music  by  Rubinstein  (op.  54).  Pro- 
duced at  St.  Petersburg  Dec.  17, 1876.  [G.] 

VERNON,  Joseph,  originally  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane  as  a  soprano  singer  in  175 1.  On 
Feb.  33  he  sang  in  'Alfred'  (music  by  Ame 
and  others),  and  on  Nov.  19  performed  the  part 
of  Thyrsis  in  Dr.  Boyce's  *  Shepherd's  Lottery.' 
In  1754  he  became  a  tenor  singer.  In  the  early 
part  of  1755  he  married,  at  the  Savoy  Chapel, 
Miss  Poitier,  a  singer  at  Drury  Lane.  There 
was  some  irregularity  in  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony  which  infringed  the  law  for  the 
prevention  of  clandestine  marriages,  and  Wilkin- 
son, the  chaplain  of  the  Savoy,  and  Grierson,  his 
curate,  the  actual  celebrant,  were  tried,  convicted 
and  transported.  Vernon  bad  been  compelled  to 
appear  as  a  witness  against  Grierson  upon  his 
trial,  and  the  public,  unjustly  suspecting  him 
of  having  instigated  the  prosecution,  refused  to 

1  8«e  Jansen't  'Die  Darldsbflodler.' 
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allow  him  to  appear  upon  the  stage.  His  en- 
forced retirement  lasted  until  the  end  of  X75^it 
when  he  was  pennitted  to  return,  and  became 
an  established  favourite.  He  had  an  indifferent 
voice,  but  sang  with  such  excellent  taste  and 
judgment  as  to  render  his  organic  defect  almost 
imperceptible.  He  was  moreover  an  admirable 
actor,  and  was  constantly  allotted  parts  in  which 
no  singing  was  required.  This  rare  union  of  the 
qualities  of  singer  and  actor  peculiarl}*  fitted  him 
for  such  parts  as  the  Clown  in  *  Twelfth  Night/ 
and  Autolycus  in  'The  Winter's  Tale,'  in  both 
of  which  he  excelled.  He  was  the  original 
Cymon  in  Michael  Ame*B  opera  of  that  name. 
Linley  composed  for  him  the  well-known  song 
in  '  The  School  for  Scandal.*  He  was  for  many 
years  a  favourite  singer  at  Vauxliall.  He  com- 
posed, and  about  176a  published  in  a  volume, 
'The  New  Songs  in  the  Pantomime  of  The 
Witches ;  the  celebrated  Epilogue  in  the  Comedy 
of  Twelfth  Night ;  a  Song  in  The  Two  Geutle- 
men  of  Verona ;  and  two  favourite  Ballads  sung 
by  Mr.  Vernon  at  Vauxliall.'  He  died  at  South 
Lambeth,  March  19,  1782.  [W.H.H.] 

V]£:R0N,  Louis  D^ib£,  bom  in  Paris,  April 
5, 1798,  died  there  Sept.  37,  1867;  the  son  of 
a  stationer,  studied  medicine  on  leaving  school, 
and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1 823.  He  had  been 
intimate  with  the  chemist  Begnauld,  and  on  his 
death  bought  the  patent  of  his  'P&te  Kegnauld,' 
and  made  a  fortune.  In  1 8a 8  he  gave  up  doctor- 
ing, and  took  to  writing  for  the  press.  In  1829 
be  founded  the  'Revue  de  Paris,'  and  became 
a  personage  of  importance.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, he  gave  up  journalism,  and  became  (March 
3, 1 831)  director  of  the  Op^ra  for  five  years,  with 
a  subsidy  of  810,000  francs  for  the  first  year, 
760,000  francs  for  the  second,  and  710,000  francs 
(respectively  £32,503,  £30,500,  and  £28,500)  for 
the  last  three.  Thus  at  his  ease  in  money  matters, 
with  on  excellent  body  of  artists,  and  an  able 
coadjutor  in  Edmond  Duponchel  (bom  1795, 
died  1868),  who  looked  after  the  mUe-en-ee^nc, 
his  usual  luck  did  not  fail  him,  for  the  first 
work  he  produced  was  'Bobert  le  Diable* 
(Nov.  ai,  1831).  The  success  of  Meyerbeer*s 
first  masterpiece  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not 
BO  well-known  that  the  manager  of  the  Op^t-a 
exacted  from  the  composer  a  large  sum  in  con- 
sideration of  the  expenses  of  mounting  the  opera. 
With  much  energy  and  tact,  V^ron  at  once  set 
to  work  to  vary  and  renew  the  repertoire,  ns 
the  following  list  of  the  works  produced  for  the 
first  time  under  his  administration  will  show : — 
In  183a  '  La  Sylphide,'  withTaglloni ;  the  op^ra- 
ballet  'La  Tentation,'  with  a  very  original 
march-past  of  demons  ;  Auber's  opera  '  Le  Ser- 
ment,*  of  which  all  that  remains  is  the  lively 
overture,  and  a  coquettish  air  sung  to  perfec- 
tion  by  Mme.  Damoreau ;  and  '  Nathalie,'  a 
ballet  for  Taglioni.  In  1833  '  Gustavo  III/  with 
its  masked  ball;  Cherubini*B  last  opera  *Ali 
Baba ' ;  and  *  La  H^volte  au  S^rail,'  a  smart  and 
witty  ballet.  In  1 834 '  Don  Juan* ;  and '  La  Tem- 
pSte,'  in  which  Fanny  Elssler  made  her  debut. 
And  finally,  Feb.  33,  1835,  <La  Juive,'  with 
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Falcon,  Nourrit  and  Levassenr — ^his  greatest 
succeas  after  'Robert,'  and  a  greater  aid  to 
his  reputation  than  any  other  work.  Content 
with  his  enormous  gains,  and  unwilling  to  risk 
losing  them.  Dr.  V^ron  relinquished  his  licence 
to  Duponchel,  and  took  to  politics.  Failincr 
to  secure  his  election  as  a  Deputy  in  183S 
he  returned  to  journalism,  and  became  in  turn 
manager,  editor,  and  sole  proprietor  (1844) 
of  the  '  Constitutionnel.*  This  is  not  the  place 
in  which  to  dilate  on  the  important  part  played 
by  this  paper  till  Dr.  V^ron  gave  it  up  in  1862, 
but  it  admirably  served  the  interests  of  its  pro- 
prietor, who  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the 
Corps  Ldgislatif.  While  attending  the  Chamber 
he  found  time  to  write  his  own  life  under  the 
title  of  'M^oires  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris' 
(Paris  1854,  6  vols.  8vo.),  wUch  obtained  a 
succia  de  eunoM,  and  encouraged  its  author  to 
further  works,  'Cinq  cent  mille  francs  de  rente' 
(1855,  a  vols.  8vo.)  a  novel  of  manners ;  a  sequel 
to  the  'M^moires'  (1856);  a  political  treatise, 
'  Quatre  ans  de  r^gne.  Oti  allons-nous  t'  (i 857) ; 
and,  finally,  one  coming  more  within  the  scope 
of  this  Dictionary,  *Les  Th^tres  de  Paris,  from 
t8o6  to  i860'  (i860,  8vo.).  These  books  are 
all  forgotten,  but '  Mimi  Vdron '  (his  nickname 
at  the  Op^ra  balls),  the  man  of  business 
and  purveyor  of  pleasures  under  Louis  Philippe, 
was  a  chHracteristio  personage  in  his  day,  and  a 
typical  *  Boui^eois  de  Paris,'  both  in  his  industry 
and  his  vanity.  [G  .C.J 

VERSCHIEBUNG  (Ger.  literally  sfioving 
aaide).  The  mechanism  acted  upon  by  the  left 
pedal  of  the  pianoforte,  by  means  of  which  the 
hammers  are  shifted  slightly  to  the  right,  so  as 
to  strike  one  or  two  strings  instead  of  three,  thus 
producing  a  weaker  tone  of  a  peculiarly  delicate 
quality.  The  word  is  employed  in  pianoforte 
music  to  indicate  the  use  of  this  pedal ;  thus  the 
directions  mU  Verteftiebung,  ohne  Verschiehunff, 
are  synonymous  with  the  Italian  ad  una  corda, 
a  ire  eorde,  [See  Pedals  ;  Sordini  ;  TJ.  C]  A 
charming  effect  is  obtained  by  Schumann  in  the 
slow  movement  of  his  Sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  in  D  minor,  op.  lai,  where  he  makes  the 
piano  play  mit  Verachiebung,  accompanied  by  the 
violin  am  Steg,  that  is,  close  to  the  bridge,  thua 
producing  a  veiled  quality  of  sound  which  suits 
admirably  with  the  refined  tone  of  the  piano- 
forte. [F.T.] 

VERSCHWORENEN,  DTE  {i.e.  The  Con- 
spirators)— a  one-act  play,  with  dialogue,  adapted 
by  Castelli  from  the  French,  and  composed  bv 
Schubert.  The  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  has  the 
date  April  1 823  at  the  end.  The  title  was  changed 
by  the  licensers  to  the  less  suggestive  one  of  'Der 
hausliche  Krieg'  {i.e.  The  Domestic  Struggle), 
but  the  piece  was  not  adopted  by  the  management, 
and  remained  unperformed  till  March  i,  iS6i» 
when  Herbeck  produced  it  at  a  Musikverein 
concert.  It  was  brought  out  on  the  stage  at 
Frankfort  Aug.  29, 1 861 ;  in  Paris,  as '  La  Croisado 
des  Dames,'  Feb.  3,  1868:  at  a  Crystal  Palace 
Concert  ('The  Conspirators ')  Mar.  2,  7a.     [G.] 
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'  VERSE.  A  term  used  in  church  music  to 
signify  that  an  anthem  or  service  contains  por- 
tions for  voices  <o/i~duets,  trios,  etc.  The  origin 
of  the  term  is  obscure ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
arose  from  a  colloquial  expression  that  certain 
services  or  anthems  contained  verses  (i.e.  por- 
tions of  canticles  or  of  Scripture)  to  be  sung 
by  soloists.  A  verse-service  or  verse-anthem 
sometimes  includes  portions  set  for  a  voice  solo. 
When  one  voice  maintains  the  chief  part  of  an 
snthem  it  is  described  as  a  *  Solo-anthem  * :  but 
the  expression  solo-service  is  rarely  used.  Some 
writers  only  employ  the  term  verse-anthem  when 
an  anthem  conmiences  with  voices  aali.  An 
anthem  which  commences  with  a  chorus  fol- 
lowed by  parts  for  soli  voices  is  termed '  full  with 
verse.'  [J.S.] 

VERSICLE  (Lat.  Versieidum),  A  short  sen- 
tenee,  in  the  Offices  of  the  Church,  followed  by 
an  appropriate  Response;  as — 'F.  Domine,  in 
adjutorium  meum  intende.  R.  Domine,  ad  ad- 
juvandum  me  festina.'  '  F.  O  God,  make  speed 
to  save  us.     R.  O  Lord,  make  haste  to  help  us.' 

The  Versicles— or,  rather,  the  Responses  which 
follow  them — from  the  Office  of  Vespers,  and 
other  Roman  Catholic  Services,  have  been  har- 
monised by  Vittoria,  6.  B.  Rossi,  and  other 
Composers :  but  none  of  them  will  bear  any  com- 
parison with  the  matchless  English  Responses, 
in  all  probability  set  originally  to  the  old  Latin 
words,  by  our  own  Tallis,  whose  solemn  har- 
monies have  never  been  approached,  in  this  par- 
ticular form  of  music.  Some  very  fine  Responses 
by  Byrd,  and  other  English  Composers,  will  be 
found,  in  company  with  old  versions  of  those  of 
Tallis,  in  Jebb's  Choral  Responses.        [W.S.R.] 

VERT-VERT.  Comic  opera  in  3  acts ;  words 
by  Meilhac  and  Nuitter,  music  by  Offenbach.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  March  10, 1 869.  [G.] 

VERVE,  a  French  word  adopted  as  the  equi- 
valent of  spirit  or  inspiration  in  performance.  [G.  ] 

VESPERALE— TheVesperaL  That  portion 
of  the  Antiphonnrium  Romanum  which  contains 
the  Plain-Chaunt  Melodies  sung  at  Vespers.  It 
contains  the  words  and  music  of  all  the  Psalms, 
Canticles,  Antiphons,  Hymns,  and  Versicles,  used 
throughout  the  ecclesiastical  year  ;  the  music 
being  printed  in  the  old  Gregorian  Notation. 
The  most  correct  Vesperals  now  in  print  are 
those  published  at  Mechlin'  in  1870,  and  at 
Ratisbon  in  1875 ;  the  latter  formally  author- 
ised by  the  Congregation  of  Rites.         [W.S.R.] 

VESPERS  (Lat.  Qfficium  Vesperarum,  Ves- 
percBi  Oratio  vesperiinaf  Ad  Vesperas),  The 
last  but  one,  and  most  important,  of  the  *  Horas 
Diurnse,'  or  '  Day  hours,'  in  the  Antiphonarium. 

The  Office  begins  with  the  Versicle  and 
Response,  *£>eu8  in  adjutorium,'  followed  by 
five  Psalms.  On  Sundays,  these  are  usually 
Pss.  cix,  ex,  cxi,  cxii,  and  cxiii  (corresponding 
to  Pss.  cx-cxiv  in  the  English  Prayer- Book  ver- 
sion) ;  on  other  days,  they  vary.  Each  Psalm 
is  sung  with  a  proper  Antiphon,  which,  on 
certain  Festivals,  is  doubled — t.  e.  sung  entire, 
both  before  and  after  the  Psalms.  On  Ferial 
VOL,  IV.  PT,  3, 
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days,  the  first  two  or  three  words  only  of  the 
Antiphon  are  sung  before  the  Psalm,  and  the 
entire  Antiphon  after  it.  The  Psalms  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  Capitulum ;  and  this  by  a  Hymn, 
which  varies  according  to  the  Festival  or  the 
day  of  the  week.  After  this,  *  Magnificat '  is 
sung  with  a  special  Antiphon.  Then  follows  the 
Prayer  (or  Collect)  for  the  day ;  succeeded  by  the 
proper  Commemorations.  Should  ComplinefoUow, 
the  Office  of  Vespers  ends  here.  If  not,  the  Com- 
memorations are  followed  by  one  of  the  'Antiphons 
of  Our  Lady,'  with  which  the  Office  concludes. 

The  music  sung  at  Vespers  is  more  solemn 
and  elaborate  than  that  used  at  any  of  the  other 
Hours.  The  proper  Plain-Chaunt  Melodies  are 
found  in  the  Vegperal.  [See  Vespebale.]  The 
Melodies  of  the  Antiphons  are  of  extreme  an-. 
tiquity.  The  Psalms  are  sung  to  their  proper 
Gregorian  Tones;  for  the  most  part,  either 
entirely  in  Unison,  or  in  alternate  verses  of 
Unison  and  Faux  Bourdon.  Many  Faux  Bour- 
dons, by  the  great  Composers,  are  still  extant. 
Proske  has  included  some  by  B.  Nanini,  F.  Anerio, 
and  others,  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  'Musica  Divina'; 
and  a  copy  of  a  MS.  collection,  entitled  *  Studij 
di  Palestrina,'  will  be  found  among  the  Bumey 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Proske  has  also 
printed  a  very  fine  setting  of  the  opening  Ver- 
sicle and  Response,  by  Vittoria;  and  Ambros 
another,  by  G.  B.  Rossi,  first  printed  in  161 8. 

Polyphonic  Magnificats  are  necessarily  very 
elaborate;  for  during  the  Canticle  the  High 
Altar  is  incensed,  and  sometimes  the  Altar  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  also— a  ceremony  which  often 
occupies  a  considerable  time.    [See  Magnificat.] 

The  Hymns  for  the  various  Seasons  have  also 
been  frequently  set,  in  very  elaborate  form,  by 
the  Polyphonic  Composers ;  Palestrina's  '  Hymni 
totius  anni'  is  a  complete  collection,  of  unap- 
proachable beauty.  Some  fine  isolated  specimens 
will  also  be  found  among  the  works  of  Tallis, 
Byrd,  and  other  Composers  of  the  English  School ; 
and  Proske  has  published  many  interesting  ex- 
amples, collected  from  various  sources.  The  four 
'Antiphons  of  Our  Lady' — Alfna  Redemptoris, 
Ave  Regina,  Regina  Cosli,  and  Salve  Regina — 
have  been  treated  by  many  good  writers,  includ- 
ing Palestrina,  Anerio,  and  O.  Lasso,  in  the  form 
of  highly  developed  Motets. 

With  so  large  a  repertoire  of  Compositions  of 
the  highest  order,  the  Office  of  Vespers  may  be 
made  a  very  impressive  one;  and,  indeed,  with 
little  more  than  Plain-Chaunt,  treated  in  Unison, 
and  very  simple  Faux-Bourdon,  it  is  sung  at 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  S.  Sulpice,  and  other 
large  French  churches,  with  a  solemnity  well 
worthy  of  imitation.  [W.S.R.] 

VESPRI  SICILIANI.    [See  VfipRKS  Sici- 

LIENNES,  LES,  p.  3386.] 

VESTALE,  LA.  Lyric  tragedy  in  3  acts ; 
words  by  Jouy,  music  by  SpontinL  Produced  at 
the  Grand  Opdra,  Paris,  Dec.  16,  1807.         [G.] 

VESTRIS,    Lucia  Elizabeth,  ^   or    Eliza 
Lucy,*  bom  either  Jan.  3  or  March  a,  1797,  in 
1  Bafflster  of  death*.  sSigiuttan  at  seoond  imrri&g*. 
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IiondoD,  daughter  of  Gaetano  Bnrtolozzf,  artist, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Francesco  Bartolozd, 
the  celebrated  engraver.  On  Jan.  28,  181 3, 
she  married  Armand  Yestris,  dancer  and  ballet- 
master  at  the  King^s  Theatre,  and  grand* 
son  of  the  celebrated  Vestris.  [See  Ballet, 
i.  p.  133.]  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his 
benefit  at  that  theatre  (July  20,  1815)  that 
his  wife,  having  received  instruction  in  singing 
from  Corri,  made  her  first  appearance  in  public  as 
Proserpine  in  Winter's  '  II  Katto  di  Proserpina.* 
Her  success  that  season  was  great,  in  spite  of  her 
then  limited  ideas  of  acting  and  want  of  vocal 
cultivation.  She  re-appeared  in  1816  in  Win- 
ter's 'Proserpina*  and  'Zaira/  Martini's  'Cosa 
Bnra/  and  Mozart's  'Cos!  fan  Tutte'  and 
'Nozze'  (Susanna),  but  with  ]e.«8  success,  her 
faults  becoming  more  manifest  with  familiarity. 
In  the  winter  she  appeared  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
Paris,  and  at  various  theatres  there,  including 
the  Franfais,  where  she  played  Camille  in  '  Les 
Horaces,'  with  Talma  as  Horace.  About  this 
time  Vestris  deserted  her.  (He  died  in  1825.) 
On  Feb.  19,  1820,  she  made  her  ddbut  at  Drury 
Lane  as  Lilla  in  'The  Siege  of  Belgrade'; 
made  an  immediate  success  in  that  and  in 
Adda  ('The  Haunted  Tower'),  Artaxerxes. 
Macheath,  and  'Giovanni  in  London,*  and 
remained  for  many  years  a  favourite  at  the 
patent  theatres,  not  only  in  opera,  but  in 
musical  farces  and  comedies.  In  certain  of  these 
she  introduced  well-known  songs — '  Cherry  ripe,* 
*  Pve  been  *  roaming,'  *  Meet  me  by  moonlight 
alone,'  and  others,  which  gained  their  popularity 
at  the  outset  through  her  very  popular  ballad 
singing.  On  April  12,  1826,  she  played  Fatima 
on  the  production  of  'Oberon.'  With  her  sub- 
sequent career  as  mnnager  of  the  Olympic, 
Oovent  Garden,  and  Lyceum,  we  cannot  deal, 
save  to  mention  that  during  her  tenancy  of  Govent 
Garden,  in  conjunction  with  Charles  Mathews  the 
younger  (whom  she  married  July  18, 1838),  opera 
was  occasionally  performed,  viz.  'Artaxerxes,' 
•Comu8,*etc.,  English  versions  of  *Norma,'  'Elena 
di  Feltre'  (Mercadante),  and  'Figaro,'  with  Miss 
Kemble,  Miss  Rainforth,  etc.,  and  with  Bene- 
dict as  conductor.  In  Figaro  she  played  Cheru- 
bino,  but  resigned  'Voi  che  sapete*  to  Miss 
Kemble.    She  died  at  Fulham  Aug.  8. 1856. 

'As  a  girl  she  was  extremely  bewitching,  if 
not  faultlessly  beautiful — endowed  with  one  of 
the  most  musical,  easy,  rich  contralto  voices  ever 
bestowed  on  singers,  and  retaining  its  charm  to 
the  Last — full  of  taste  and  fancy  for  all  that  was 
luxurious,  but  either  not  willing,  or  not  able  to 
learn,  beyond  a  certain  depth.'  (Athenaeum, 
Aug.  17,  1856.)  At  the  Italian  Opera,  says 
Chorley  (Musical  Recollections),  '  if  she  had 
possessed  musical  patience  and  energy,  she 
might  have  queened  it,  because  she  possessed 
(half  Italian  by  birth)  one  of  the  most 
luscious  of  low  voices,  great  personal  beauty, 
an  almost  faultless  figure,  which  she  adorned 
with  consummate  art,  and  no  common  stage 
address.      But  a  less  arduous  career  pleased 

>  Introduced  Into  Mozart's  Figaro.  1890.  (FarkOi) 
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her  better ;  so  she  could  not— or  periiaps  would 
not — remain  on  the  Italian  stage.'  [A.C.J 

VEDVE  DU  MALABAR,  LA.  A  French 
novel,  by  Lemi^re,  from  which  Spohr  took  the 
plot  of  his  *  Jessonda.'  ^  It  has  been  burlesqued 
in  '  Le  Veuf  du  Malabar'  by  Siraudin  and  Bus- 
set,  music  by  Doche  (Opera  Comique,  May  27^ 
1846)  ;  and  under  its  own  title  by  Belacour  and 
Cremieux,  music  by  Hervd  (Variety,  April  26, 
1873).  [G.I 

VIA  DANA,  LuDOvico,  was  bom  at  Lodi 
about  1565.    Of  his  education  we  know  nothing 
save  that  he  adopted  the  monastic  profession. 
In  or  before  1597  he  was  in  Rome,  to  which  dty 
his  musical  style  is  properly  affiliated.    He  was 
chapelmaster  in  the  cathedral  of  Fano  in  Urbino.. 
and  at  Concordia  in  the  states  of  Venice ;   but 
the  order  of  his  preferments  is  doubtfuL     All 
that  is  certain  is  that  he  occupied  the  same  office 
ultimately  at  Mantua,  where  he  is  known  ta 
have  been  living  as  late  as  1644.    He  composed 
and  published  a  number  of  volumes  of  canzonets., 
madrigals,  psalms,  canticles,  and  masses:  but 
the  work  upon  which  his  historical  significance 
rests  is  a  collection  of  'Cento  concert!  ecdesi- 
astici  a  i,  a  2,  a  3,  e  a  4,  voci,  con  il  basso 
continue  per  sonar  nell'  organo.  Nova  invenziono 
comoda  per  ogni  sorte  di  canton  e  per  gli  orga* 
nisti,'  Venice  1603  (or,  in  some  copies,  1602)  in. 
five  volumes.    In  consequence  of  this  publica* 
tion'  Viadana  has  been  commonly  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  the  (unfigured)  basso  continuo  to 
accompany  the  voice  on  an  instrument — a  judg- 
ment expressed,  but,  as  ^Ambros  thinks,  un- 
fairly, in  the  remark  of  a  contemporary,  Pneto- 
rius.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  hagto  eontintio  had 
been  employed  in  the  accompaniment  of  recita- 
tive some  years  earlier  by  Caccini  and  Peri  and 
others  before  them.    Viadana  however  was  the 
first  thus  to  accompany  solemn  church-composi- 
tions, and  therefore  the  first  to  use  the  organ  for 
the  purpose.   He  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  name 
basso  continuo.     Nor  had  any  one  previously 
thought  of  writing  pieces  for  a  solo  voice,  or  for 
two  or  three  voices,  expressly  with  the  object  of 
their  being  accompanied  by  a  thorough-bass.' 
The  way  thus  0{)ened  by  Viadana  enabled  him  to 
employ  a  freer  and  lighter  style  than  his  contem- 
poraries of  the  Roman  school.    Building  up  his 
compositions  (in  his  '  Cento  concert! ')  from  the 
bass  instead  of  from  a  cantus  firmus,  he  succeeded 
in  creating  real  self-contained  melodies ;  and  if 
he  cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
the  notion  of  hcisso  continuo,  he  at  least  was 
led  by  it  to  a  not  far-off  view  of  the  modem 
principle  of  melodic,  as  opposed  to  contrapuntaU 
composition.  [R.L.P.] 

VIAGGIO  A  REIMS,  IL,  ossia  l^albergo 
DEL  GiGLio  d'ora.  Opera  in  one  act;  words  by 
Balocchi,  music  by  Rossini.  Produced,  with  a 
wonderful  cast,  at  the  Theatre  Italien  at  Paris, 
June  19,  1825,  as  part  of  the  festivities  at  tho 

1  See  hit  'Selbstbtoicraphle.'  II.  149. 

«  'tieachtchte  dcr  Muxik.'  Iv.  248,  etc. 

*  Bee  oa  the  whole  question  Fdtls,  vill.  334 1^-337  a. 
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coronation  of  Charles  X.  The  ma^^ic  was  after- 
wards adapted  to  the  new  libretto  of  *  Le  Comte 
Ory/  and  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Aug. 
ao,  i8a8.   [See  vol.  i.  p.  583  ;  iii.  171  a.]      [G.] 

VIARD-LOUIS,  Jenny.     [See  p.  342.] 

VIARDOTGARCIA.  Michelle  Ferdi- 
NANDE  Pauline,  a  great  lyric  actress  and  singer, 
younger  sister  of  Maria  Malibran,  is  the  daughter 
of  th»  famous  Spanish  tenor  and  teacher,  Manuel 
del  Popolo  Garcia,  and  of  his  wife,  Joaquina 
Sitchez,  an  accomplished  actress.  She  was  bom 
in  Paris  July  18,  1821,  and  received  her  names 
from  her  sponsors,  Ferdinand  Paer,  the  composer, 
and  the  Princess  Pauline  Galitzin.  Genius  was 
Pauline  Garcia's  birthright,  and  she  grew  up 
from  her  cradle  in  an  atmosphere  of  art,  and 
among  stirring  scenes  of  adventure.  She  was 
only  three  years  old  when  her  father  took  his 
&mily  to  England,  where  his  daughter  Maria, 
thirteen  years  older  than  Pauline,  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage.  His  children  were 
with  him  during  the  journeys  and  adventures 
already  described,  and  Pauline  has  never  for- 
gotten her  father  being  made  to  sing  by  the 
brigands.    [See  Garcia,  vol.  i.  p.  581.] 

The  child  showed  extraordinary  intelligence, 
with  a  marvellous  aptitude  for  learning  and 
retaining  everything.  At  that  time  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  detennine  where  her  speciiU 
genius  lay.  Hers  was  that  innate  force  which 
can  be  applied  at  will  in  any  direction.  She 
learned  languages  as  if  in  play.  Her  facility  for 
j>ainting,  especially  portrait-painting,  was  equally 
great.  Her  earliest  pianoforte  lessons  were  given 
her  by  Marcos  V^^,  at  New  York,  when  she 
was  not  four  years  old.  At  eight,  after  her 
return  from  Mexico,  she  played  the  accompani- 
ments for  her  father  at  his  singing  lessons,  '  .ind 
I  think,"  she  wrote  afterwards,  '  I  profited  by 
the  lessons  even  more  than  the  pupils  did.*  She 
thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Garcia*s  method, 
although  she  never  was  his  pupil  in  the  usual 
sense,  and  assures  us  that  her  mother  was  her 
'only  singing-master.'  Her  father  worked  her 
hard,  however,  as  he  did  every  one.  In  his 
drawing-room  operettas,  composed  for  his  pupils, 
there  were  parts  for  her,  *  containing,*  she  says, 
'  things  more  difficult  than  any  I  have  sung  since. 
I  still  preserve  them  as  precious  treasures.' 

The  piano  she  studied  for  many  years  with  Mcy- 
senberg,  and  aflei-wards  with  Liszt ;  counterpoint 
and  composition  with  Reicha.  Her  industry 
was  ceaseless.  After  the  death  of  her  father  and 
sister  she  lived  with  her  mother  at  Brussels, 
where,  in  1837,  she  made  her  first  appearance  as 
a  singer,  under  the  auspices  of  De  Beriot.  She 
afterwards  sang  for  him  on  a  concert  tour,  and 
in  1838  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance  in 
Paris,  at  a  concert,  where  her  powers  of  execution 
were  brilliantly  displayed  in  a  'Cadence  du 
Diablo '  framed  on  the  '  Trillo  del  Diavolo '  of 
Tartini.  On  May  9,  1839,  she  appeared  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  as  BcKsdemona  in  'Otello,* 
and  with  genuine  success,  which  increased  at 
each  performance.     A  certain  resemblance  to 
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her  sister  Malibran  in  voice  and  style  won  the 
favour  of  her  audience,  while  critics  were  not 
wanting  who  discerned  in  her,  even  at  that  early 
age,  an  originality  and  an  intellectual  force  aU 
her  own.  Her  powers  of  execution  were  astonish- 
ing, and  with  the  general  public  she  was  even 
more  successful,  at  that  time,  in  the  concert- 
room  than  on  the  stage.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  she  was  engaged  for  the  Thd&tre  Ly- 
rique  by  the  impresario  M.  Louis  Viardot,  a 
distinguished  writer  and  critic,  founder  of  the 
*  Revue  Ind^pendante.'  Here,  chiefly  in  the 
operas  of  Rossini,  she  shared  in  the  triumphs  of 
Grisi,  Persian],  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  La- 
blache.  With  these  great  artists  she  held  her 
own,  and  though  in  many  ways  less  gifted  by 
nature  than  they,  her  talent  seemed  enhanced 
rather  than  dimmed  by  juxtaposition  with  theirs. 
Her  face  lacked  regularity  of  feature  ;  her  voice, 
a  mezzo-soprano,  but  so  extended  by  art  as  to 
compass  more  than  three  octaves,  from  the  bass 
C  to  F  in  alt,  was  neither  equal  nor  always 
beautiful  in  tone.  It  had  probably  been  over- 
worked in  youth:  although  expressive  it  was 
thin  and  sometimes  even  harsh,  but  she  could 
turn  her  very  deficiencies  to  account.  Her  first 
admirers  were  among  the  intellectual  and  the 
cultivated.  The  public  took  longer  to  become 
accustomed  to  her  peculiarities,  Hut  always 
ended  by  giving  in  its  allegiance.  For  men  and 
women  of  letters,  artists,  etc.,  she  had  a  strong 
fascination.  Her  picturesque  weirdness  and 
statuesque  grace,  her  inventive  power  and  con- 
summate mastery  over  all  the  resources  of  her 
art,  nay,  her  very  voice  and  face,  irregular,  but 
full  of  contrast  and  expression — all  these  appealed 
to  the  imagination,  and  formed  an  ensemile  irre- 
sistible in  its  piquancy  and  originality.  'The 
pale,  still, — one  might  at  the  first  glance  say 
lustreless  countenance, — the  suave  and  uncon- 
strained movements,  the  astonishing  freedom 
from  every  sort  of  affectation, — how  transfigured 
and  illumined  all  this  appears  when  she  is  car- 
ried away  by  her  genius  on  the  current  of  song !' 
writes  George  Sand  ;  and  Liszt,  *  In  all  that 
concerns  method  and  execution,  feeling  and  ex- 
pression, it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  name  worthy 
to  be  mentioned  with  that  of  Malibran^s  sister. 
In  her,  virtuonty  serves  only  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing the  idea,  the  thought,  the  character  of 
a  work  or  a  r6le,* 

In  1840  she  married  M.  Viardot,  who  resigned 
the  Opera  management,  and  accompanied  her 
to  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Russia,  and  England. 
At  Berlin,  after  her  performance  of  Rahel,  in 
*La  Juive,'  one  of  her  greatest  parts,  she  was 
serenaded  by  the  whole  orchestra.  Here  too 
she  astounded  both  connoisseurs  and  public  by 
volunteering  at  a  moment's  notice  to  sing  the 
part  of  Isabelle  in  '  Robert  le  Diablo'  for  Fraulein 
Tuczek,  in  addition  to  her  own  part  of  Alice — a 
bold  attempt,  vindicated  by  its  brilliant  success. 

She  returned  to  Paris  in  1849  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Meyerbeer's  'Prophfete.'  She  had 
been  specially  chosen  by  the  composer  for  Fid^, 
and  to  her  help  and  suggestions  he  was  more 
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indebted  than  is  generally  known.  She  was 
indeed,  as  Moscheles  wrote,  *  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  opera,  which  owed  to  her  at  least  half  of  its 
great  succeBs/  She  played  Fidbs  more  than  200 
times  in  all  the  chief  opera-houses  in  Europe, 
and  has  so  identified  herself  with  the  part  that 
her  successors  can  do  no  more  than  copy  her. 

From  1848  to  1858  she  appeared  every  year 
in  London.  In  1859  M.  Carvalho,  director  of 
the  Thdatre  Lyrique,  revived  the  'Orph^e*  of 
Gluck,  which  had  not  been  heard  for  thirty 
years.  The  part  of  Orph^e,  restored  (by  Berlioz) 
from  a  high  tenor  to  the  contralto  for  wliich  it 
was  written,  was  taken  by  Mme.  Viardot,  who 
achieved  in  it  a  triumph  perhaps  unique.'  This 
revival  was  followed  in  1861  by  th.it  of  Gluck*s 
'  Aiceste  *  at  the  Op^ra.  The  muBic  of  this — as 
Berlioz  calls  it — 'wellnigh  inaccessible  part,'  was 
less  suited  than  that  of  Orph^e  to  Mme.  Viardot's 
voice,  but  it  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  her 
achievements,  and  a  worthy  crown  to  a  repertoire 
which  had  included  Desdemona,  Cenerentola, 
Rosina,  Norma,  Arsnce,  Camilla  ('Orazi^), 
Amina,  Romeo,  Lucia,  Maria  di  Rohan,  Ni- 
nette, Leonora  ('Favorita'),  Azucena,  Donna 
Anna,  Zerlina,  Rahel,  Iphigdnie  (Gluck),  Alice, 
Isabelle,  Valentine,  Fidbs,  and  Orph^e. 

In  1863  Mme.  Viardot  fixed  her  abode  at 
Baden,  and  has  sung  no  more  at  the  Opera, 
though  she  has  appeared  at  concerts,  and  was 
heard  in  London  as  lately  as  1870.  She  has 
composed  a  great  deal,  and  several  operettas, 
the  books  of  which  were  written  for  her  by 
Turgenief,  were  represente<l  in  her  little  private 
theatre  by  her  pupils  and  her  chiklren.  One 
of  these,  translated  into  German  by  Richard 
Pohl,  as  '  Ber  letzte  Zauberer,'  was  performed  in 
public  at  Weimar,  Carlsruhe,  and  Riga.  In 
1 87 1  she  was  obliged,  as  the  wife  of  a  French- 
man, to  leave  Germany,  and  since  then  has  lived 
in  Paris.  She  has  devoted  much  time  to  teach- 
ing, and  for  some  years  was  professor  of  singing 
at  the  Conservatoire.  Among  her  pupils  may 
be  named  Miles.  D^ir^e  Artot,  Orgeni,  Mari- 
anne Brandt,  and  Antoinette  Sterling.  Mme. 
Viardot  has  published  several  collections  of  ori- 
ginal songs,  and  vocal  transcriptions  of  some  of 
Chopin*s  Mazurkas,  made  famous  by  her  own 
singing  of  them  and  by  that  of  Jenny  Lind.  Her 
three  daughters  are  ul  clever  musicians.  Her 
son.  Paul  Viardot,  a  pupil  of  Leonard,  bom  at 
Courtavcnt,  July  20,  1857,  has  appeared  with 
success  in  London  and  elsewhere  as  a  violinist. 
Mme. Viardot  is  still  the  centre  of  a  distinguished 
circle  of  friends,  by  whom  she  is  as  much 
beloved  for  her  virtues  as  admired  for  her  genius 
and  her  accomplishments.  Not  one  of  her  least 
distinctions  is  that  to  her  Schumann  dedicated 
his  beautiful  Liederkreis,  op.  24. 

We  cannot  close  this  briof  account  of  a  great 
artist  without  an  allusion  to  her  well-known 
collection  of  autographs,  which  among  other 
treasures  contiins  the  original  score  of  'Don 

»  The  reader  Is  referred  to  Chorley's  '  Tlilrtj  Team'  HecnlVctloni 
of  the  Opera '  and  to  Berlioz's '  A  trarers  chants.'  for  detalli^l  de<tcr1p- 
Uons  of  her  wonderful  performaace,  whkb  was  repeated  o\er  a 
hundred  tlmoa. 


Giovanni,*  a  cantata, '  Schroiieke  dich,'  by  J.  S. 
Bach,  Mendelssohn's  42nd  Psalm,  a  scherzo  by 
Beethoven,  etc.  [F.A.M.] 

VIBRATO,  an  Italian  term  (past  participle 
of,  or  verb  adjective  derived  from,  vibrare,  to 
vibrate),  denoting  an  effect,  something  akin  to 
Tremolo  (which  see),  yet  differing  essentially 
from  it,  used  in  music.1l  performance.    In  vocal 
music  its  mechanism  is  an  alternate  partial  ex- 
tinction and  re-inforcement  of  a  note,  producing 
almost  its  apparent  re-iteration.    In  music  for 
l)owed  instruments  it  is  identical  with  the  vocal 
'  tremolo,'  consisting  of  a  rapid  change  of  pitch 
brought  about  by  a  quick  oscillation  of  the  hand 
while  the  finder  is  stopping  a  note,  and  produce 
ing  a  trembling  sound  or  thrill.    It  is  strange 
that  vibrato  on  the  bowed  instrument  is  the 
tremolo  on  the  voice,  while  the  tremolo  in  in- 
strumental music  (the  rapid  reiteration  of  the 
same  note  by  up  and  down  bow)  more  nearly 
resembles  the  vocal  vibrato.     It  is  sometimes 
heard  on  the  flute  and  comet.   When  the  vibrato 
is  really  an   emotional  thrill  it  can  be  highly 
effective,  as  also  the  tremolo  in  extreme  cases, 
but  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  it  degenerates 
into  a  mannerism,  its  effect  is  either  painful, 
ridiculous,  or  nauseous,  entirely  oppased  to  good 
taste  and  common  sense,  and  to  be  severely  re- 
prehended in  all  students  whether  of  vocal  or 
instrumental  music.     Hard  and   fast  linos  in 
matters  of  expression  in  art  are  difficult,  if  not 
almost  impossible,  to  draw.   Cultivation  of  taste, 
observance  of  good  models,  and  especially  the 
true  and  unbiassed  analysis  of  the  human  feel- 
ings, must  be  the  guides  as  to  how  &r  these  two 
means  of  expression  are  to  be  used.        [H.G.D.] 

VICARS  CHORAL.  *  The  assistants  or  de- 
puties of  the  Canons  or  Prebendaries  of  (English) 
collegiate  churches,  in  the  dischai^  of  their 
duties,  especially,  though  not  exclusively,  those 
performed  in  the  choir  or  chancel, as  distinguished 
from  those  belonging  to  the  altar  and  pulpit.* 
(Hook.)  The  Vicars  Choral  answer  to  the  «ayo- 
viKot  ifxiKral  of  the  early  church.  Originally 
each  member  of  the  capitular  body  had  a  vicar 
choral  or  minor  canon  attached  to  his  dig- 
nity, whose  appointment  only  lasted  during  his 
own  life ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  numbers  of 
these  inferior  ecclesiastical  corporations  became 
diminished.  The  difference  between  Minor 
Canons  and  Vicars  Choral  appears  to  be  that 
whereas  for  the  former,  only  clergy  are  eligible, 
the  latter  post  can  be  held  by  either  laymen  or 
clerics.  The  former  term  is  generally  found  in 
cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation,  where  the 
Iny  members  are  termed  '  lay  clerks,*  the  name 
'  vicars  choral '  being  chiefly  confined  to  cathe- 
drals of  the  old  foundation.  St.  Patrick's 
(Dublin)  and  Hereford  have  both  Minor  Canons 
and  Vicars  Choral ;  in  the  former  the  two  bodies 
form  distinct  corporations,  in  the  latter  they  are 
united.  In  all  cathedrals  of  the  old  founda- 
tion in  England,  in  St.  David's,  and  in  twelve 
Irish  cathedrals  the  Vicars  Choral  form  a  dis- 
tinct corporation,  the  members  of  which  vary  in 
number  from  twelve  to  three:  these  corporations 
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are  cUstinct  from  the  chapter  as  regards  property, 
but  in  subjection  to  it  as  to  the  perforuiance  of 
the  services.  Formerly  the  members  of  these 
ecclesiastical  collies  lived  in  common  in  colle- 
giate buildings,  some  of  which  (ns  at  Hereford, 
Wells,  and  York)  still  exist.  The  4and  Canon 
orders  that  the  Vicars  Choral  shall  *be  urged  to 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  every  one 
of  them  to  have  the  New  Testament,  not  only 
in  English,  but  also  in  Latin.'  Tlie  name  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  Anglican  church ;  in  Catho- 
lic cathedrals  the  corresponding  duties  to  those 
of  the  Yicars  Choral  are  performed  by  various 
functionaries.  (Jebb  on  Choral  Service ;  Hook*s 
Church  DicUonary,  etc.)  [W.B.S.] 

VICENTINO,  Nicola,  was  bom  at  Vicenza 
in  151 1  or  1513.^  If  we  are  to  believe  the  title 
he  gives  himself  in  his  first  publication,  as  '  unico 
discepolo  '  to  Adrian  Willaert,^  he  had  his  mu- 
sical education  at  Venice;  but  as  the  'unico' 
ia  plainly  false,  we  may  perhaps  question  the 
*  discepolo.'  He  became  ordained,  entered  the 
service  of  Ipolito  of  Este,  cardinal  of  Ferrara, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Kome,  where  he  lived, 
it  seems,  for  many  years.  In  1546  he  published 
a  volume  of  madrigals,  with  explanatory  direc- 
tions, written  with  the  design  of  restoring  the 
old  scales  of  the  Greeks.  He  then  invented  a 
peculiar  instrument,  the  '  archicembalo,'  with 
several  keyboards,  in  order  to  iUustrate  his  sys- 
tem, and  employed  a  private  choir  to  practise  it. 
He  published  also  a  theoretical  work  entitled 
'  L'antica  Musica  ridotta  alia  modema  prattica ' 
(Rome  1555).  His  efforts  were  however  rewarded 
with  scant  success,  and  he  experienced  much  op- 
position. One  contest  into  which  he  was  led  in 
defence  of  his  tlieory,  and  in  which  he  was  de- 
feated— that,  namely,  with  Lusitano — is  famous. 
The  cardinal,  his  patron,  is  said  to  liave  looked 
on  Vicentino's  discomfiture  as  a  personal  af- 
front; he  took  him  back  to  Ferrara,  and  appointed 
him  chapel-master  in  his  court.  This  post  he 
appears  to  have  held  until  his  death.  If  we 
may  judge  by  a  medal  struck  in  his  honour, 
which  describes  him  as  '  perfectae  musicae  divi- 
siunisque  inventor,'  he  must  have  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fame ;  but  there  is  a  story  that 
the  medal  was  his  own  device.  His  real  eminence 
was  that  of  a  performer  on  the  clavichord,  and  it 
IB  difficult  to  quarrel  with  the  criticism  of  J.  B. 
Doni  and  Apostolo  Zeno,  who  ridiculed  him  for 
pretending  to  be  anything  more  than  a  per- 
former. At  best  his  theories  beloisg  only  to  a 
passing  phase  in  the  history  of  music.^    [R.L.P.] 

VICrORINE.  An  opera  in  3  act*;  words 
translated  from  the  French  by  E.  Falconer,  the 
music  by  Alfred  Mellon.  Produced  at  the  Eng- 
lish Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  19,  1859.     L^O 

1  The  plftce  has  bean  ineorrectlj  given  as  Borne,  and  the  date  as 
151S ;  bat  the  latter  b  fixed  to  a  year  or  two  earlier  br  the  notice  in 
hU '  Anttca  Musica.'  IfiM.  that  he  was  then  in  his  44th  rear. 

2  Cafll  has  tingnlarlj  inverted  the  relation,  makliig  VIcentIno 
Wilteert's  uaMtri  Btoria  della  Mmica  sacra  nella  gi4  Cappella 
daeale  dl  san  Marco  in  Venezia.  1. 83. 1S5 ;  Venice,  18A4. 

1  A  manuscript  notice  furnished  in  1828  by  Abbate  Todeschlnl 
of  Vieenat  to  the  QeseUschatt  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna,  and  now 
Ttreeerred  in  the  library  of  that  aociety,  addi  DOthiog  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Vleentino's  biography. 


VID  AL,  a  name  borne  in  the  past  and  present 
by  several  French  musicians  and  writers  on  mu- 
sic. The  earliest,  B.  Vidal,  whode  initial  only  is 
known,  died  in  Paris  in  1 800.  He  was  a  talented 
guitarpl'iyer  and  teacher  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  iSth  century,  and  published  sonatas,  short 
pieces,  and  a  method  for  his  instrument. 

Jean  Joseph,  bom  nt  Sorfeze,  1789,  a  clever 
violinist  formed  in  Kreutzer's  school,  took  the 
second  Grand  Prix  for  composition  in  1809, 
was  for  20  years  in  Baillot's  quartet-party,  con- 
ducted the  orchestra  of  the  Th^tre  Italien  from 
1829  to  1832,  played  first  violin  in  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's band,  and  was  a  valued  teacher.  He  died 
in  Paris,  June  4,  1867. 

Louis  Antoine,  born  at  Rouen  July  10, 1820, 
an  amateur  cello-player,  a  friend  of  Vuiilaume, 
the  musical  intitrument  maker,  and  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  has  lately  made  some  mark  as 
a  writer  on  music  by  his  beautiful  work  on 
bowed  instruments,  *  Les  Instruments  ^  archet^' 
in  three  4to.  volumes*  with  etchings  by  Hille- 
macher.  Vol.  i.  ( 1 8  76)  treats  of  musical  instrument 
making  and  makers;  vol.  ii.  (1877)  of  players, 
especially  the  virtuosi  of  the  bow;  and  vol.  ill. 
(1878)  of  music-printing,  with  biographies  of 
chamber-musicians,  and  a  catalogue  of  works 
for  instruments  played  with  the  bow.  M.  Vidal 
has  been  for  the  last  few  years  occupied  with 
preparations  for  a  similar  histoiy  of  pianoforte- 
making. 

FBAN9018,  Proven9al  poet,  bom  at  Aix,  July 
14,  1832,  is  the  author  of  'Lou  Tambourin,*  an 
interesting  work  on  the  Tambourine  of  Provence, 
and  the  Galoubet,  or  pipe.  It  is  in  the  Provencal 
dialect,  with  a  French  translation. 

Paul  Antonin,  bom  at  Toulouse,  June  16, 
1863,  passed  brilliantly  through  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, and  took  successively  the  first  Har- 
mony prize  in  1879,  the  first  prize  for  Fugue  in 
1 881,  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1883.  A 
talented  pianist,  an  excellent  reader  and  accom- 
pany iHt,  Paul  Vidal's  technical  knowledge  seems 
already  complete,  and  his  cantata  '  Le  Gladia- 
teur '  is  instrumented  in  masterly  style.  We  hope 
great  things  from  this  young  composer.      [G.C.] 

VIELLE,  originally  the  name  of  the  large 
primitive  violin  used  by  the  French  Troubadours 
in  the  13th  century.  [See  Violin,  p.  2746.]  It 
was  next  applied  to  the  Hurdy-gurdy,  an  instru- 
ment which  is  contemporaneous  with  the  Trou- 
badour's fiddle,  being  in  fact  in  its  original  form 
simply  the  latter  instrument  adapted  for  playing 
with  a  wheel  and  handle,  the  intonation  being 
regulated  by  a  clavier  on  the  fingerboard.  Early 
in  the  last  century  the  modem  vielle  or  hurdy- 
gurdy  was  cultivated  as  a  musical  instrument 
of  high  class,  ranking  nearly  with  the  lute  and 
bass  viol,  and  many  of  the  French  Vielles  of 
that  period  are  beautiful  artistic  productions. 
The  instrument  is  not  altogether  extinct  in  our 
own  time  ;  the  writer  remembers  a  perform^ 
who  visited  Vichy  in  1870,  describing  himself  as 
'  Vielliste  de  ea  Majestd  I'Empereur,*  who  exe- 
cuted some  difficult  music,  chiefly  operatic  airs 
and  fantasias,  on  his  singular  instrument,  with 
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considerable  effect.  The  staccato  with  the  wheel 
is  surprisingly  brilliant;  the  defect  of  the  instru- 
ment for  the  listener  is  its  monotony  of  force  and 
intonation,  and  for  the  player  the  extreme  fatigue 
which  the  rotsiry  motion  induces  in  the  muscles 
of  the  right  arm.  Even  in  England  a  clever 
performer  may  sometimes  (though  rarely)  be 
heard  about  the  streets.  [E.J.P.] 

YIEEUNG.  Geobo.  One  of  tho£e  solid. 
cultivateJ  musicians,  who  are  characteristic  of 
Germany.  He  was  bom  Sept.  15,  1820,  a' 
Frankenthal  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  where 
his  father  was  schoolmaster  and  organist.  His 
education  was  thoroughly  well  grounded  with  a 
view  to  a  scientific  career,  and  it  was  not  till  i  ^35, 
at  the  Gymnasium  at  Frankfort,  that  his  musical 
tendencies  asserted  themselves.  Without  neg- 
lecting his  general  studies  he  worked  hard  at 
the  piano,  and  afterwards  at  the  organ  under 
J.  C.  H.  Rinck  of  Darmstadt  for  two  years.  1843 
to  1 846  were  passed  in  systematic  study  under 
A.  B.  Marx  at  Berlin,  and  in  1847  he  became 
organist  of  the  Oberkirch  at  Fraiikfurt-onthe- 
Oder,  conducted  the  Singakademie  there,  and 
was  musically  nctive  in  other  ways.  After 
passing  a  short  time  at  Mayence  he  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  Berlin,  and  founded 
the  Bach-Yerein,  which  did  much  to  advance  the 
study  of  the  great  master.  For  some  time  past 
Vierling  has  withdrawn  from  active  life,  and  his 
Bach  Society  is  now  conducted  by  Bargiel. 

His  works  are  nil  in  the  classical  style,  and 
embrace  every  department : — a  Symphony,  op. 
33;  Overtures  to  •  The  Tempest/  'Maria  Stuart,* 
*  Im  Friililing,'  *  Hermannschlacht,'  and  '  Die 
Hexe* ;  a  PF.  trio.  op.  51 ;  *Hero  and  Leander* 
and  '  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,'  for  Chorus  and 
Orchestra;  in  addition  to  Solo  and  Part-songs, 
Pianoforte  pieces,  etc.  His  last  work  is  a  Roman 
Pilgrims-song  of  the  7th  century,  'O  Roma 
Kobilis,*  for  6-part  chorus  a  capella  (op.  63).  [G.] 

VIEUXTEMPS,  Hembi,  a  celebrated  violin- 
player  of  our  own  day,  born  at  Verviers,  Bel- 
gium, Feb.  17, 1820.^  His  fSotther  was  connected 
with  music,  and  thus  the  child  grew  up  in  a 
favourable  atmosphere.  Through  the  kindness 
of  aHerrGenin  he  had  instruction  from  Lecloux, 
a  competent  local  musician,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  six  played  Rode's  5th  Concerto  in  public  in 
the  orchestra.  In  the  Mrinter  of  1827  he  and  bis 
father  made  a  tour  with  Lecloux,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  boy  was  heard  by  De  Beriot,  who 
at  once  adopted  him  as  his  pupil,  devoted  him- 
self to  his  thorough  musical  education,  and  in 
1828  took  him  to  Paris  and  produced  him  in 
public.  On  De  Beriot*s  departure  to  Italy  in 
1 83 1,  the  boy  returned  to  Brussels,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  studying  and  practising 
hard,  but  without  any  guidance  but  his  own.  In 
1833  his  father  took  him  on  a  lengthened  tour 
through  Germany — the  first  of  an  enormous 
series — ^in  the  course  of  which  he  met  Guhr, 

I  The  nitttetlib  for  this  sketch  tie  lappllad  by  VIenztemps'  auto- 
biography published  In  the  Guide  Mmieal,  and  translated  In  the 
JTmimI  WorU.  Jane  S.  ISSl,  and  following  uos..  bj  Fhilharmonio 
Frogtamaui,  Uie  Mg.  Mu$Ucaludtt  Ztitmig,  and  other  lourGcs. 


Spohr,  Molique,  and  other  musicians,  and  hearcl 
much  music,  amongst  the  rest  '  Fidelio.'  The 
journey  extended  as  far  as  Munich  and  Vienna, 
where  he  excited  surprise,  not  only  for  his 
fulness  of  tone,  purity  of  intonation,  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  but  also  fok*  the  ready  way  in 
which  he  played  off  a  MS.  piece  of  Mayseder*s 
at  sight  (A.  M.  Z.  1834,  p.  160).  He  remained 
in  Vienna  during  the  winter,  and  while  there 
took  lessons  in  counterpoint  from  Sechter. 
There  too  he  made  the  acquaintnnce  of  May- 
seder,  Czemy,  and  others.  He  also  played  Bee- 
thoven^s  Violin  Concerto  (at  that  time  a  novelty) 
at  one  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels.  The  party 
then  returned  northwards  by  Prague,  Dresden. 
Leipsic  (where  Schumann  welcomed  him  in  a 
genial  article  in  his  *Neue  Zeitechrift  *),  Ber- 
lin, and  Hamburg.  In  the  spring  of  1834  ^^ 
was  in  London  at  the  same  time  with  De  Beriot, 
and  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Philhar- 
monic on  June  2.*  Here  too  he  met  Paganini. 
The  winter  of  1S35  was  ppent  in  Paris,  where  he 
made  a  long  stay,  studying  composition  under 
Reicha.  After  this  he  began  to  write.  In  1837 
he, and  his  father  made  a  second  visit  to  Vienna, 
and  in  183S  they  took  a  journey  to  Russia,  by 
Warsaw,  travelling  for  part  of  the  way  with 
Henselt.  The  success  was  so  great  as  to  induce 
another  visit  in  the  following  year,  when  he  made 
the  journey  by  Riga,  thin  time  with  Servais.  On 
the  road  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Richard 
Wagner.  But  a  little  later,  at  Narva,  he  was 
taken  with  a  serious  illness  which  delayed  his 
arrival  for  some  months,  and  lost  him  the  winter 
season  of  1838.  The  summer  was  spent  in  the 
country,  mostly  in  composition — Concerto  in  E, 
Fantaisie  Caprice,  etc. — both  which  he  produced 
in  the  following  winter  amid  the  most  prodigious 
enthusiasm.;  which  was  repeated  in  nis  native 
country  when  he  returned,  especially  at  the 
Rubens  F^tes  in  Antwerp  (Aug.  1840),  where 
he  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  Leopold, 
and  in  Paris,  where  he  played  the  Concerto  at 
the  concert  of  the  Conservatoire,  Jan.  la,  1841. 
He  then  made  a  second  visit  to  London,  and 
performed  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  April 
19,  and  at  two  others  of  the  same  series — ^a 
rare  proof  of  the  strong  impression  he  made. 
The  next  few  years  were  taken  up  in  another 
enormous  Continental  tour,  and  in  a  voyage  to 
America  in  1844.  A  large  number  of  compo- 
sitions (ops.  6  to  19)  were  published  after  re- 
gaining Brussels ;  but  the  strain  of  the  incessant 
occupation  of  the  tour  necessitated  a  long  Kur 
at  Stuttgart.  During  this  he  composed  his  A 
major  Concerto  (op.  25),  and  played  it  at  Brus- 
sels in  Jan.  1845.  In  the  following  autumn  he 
married  Miss  Josephine  Eder,  an  eminent  pianist 
of  Vienna.  Shortly  after  this  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  settle  in  St.  Petersburg  as  Solo  Violin 
to  the  Emperor,  and  Professor  in  the  Conser- 
vatorium,  and  in  Sept.  1846  quitted  Western 
Europe  for  Russia.  In  185  a,  however,  he  threw 
up  this  strange  contract  and  returned  to  his  old 
arena  and  his  incessant  wanderings.  1853  saw 
s  HoMhelfls'  'Ufa.'  1.  SM ;  and  FhUh.  FrogrammaB. 
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the  oompontion  of  his  Concerto  in  D  minor  (op. 
31).  1855  Dvas  spent  in  Belgium,  and  at  a  pro* 
perty  which  he  had  acquired  near  Frankfort. 
In  1857  he  again  visited  the  United  States  in 
■company  with  Tbalberg,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1858  was  onee  more  in  Paris  occupied  in  finish- 
ing his  5th  Concerto  in  A  minor  (op.  37).  The 
next  ten  years  were  occupied  in  constant  tour- 
ing all  over  Centml  Europe,  and,  somewhat  later, 
Italy.  Serious  affliction  now  overtook  his  liither- 
to  prosperous  course.  First  his  father,  and  then 
— June  29,  1868 — his  beloved  wife,  were  taken 
from  him  by  death.  To  divert  his  mind  from 
the  shock  of  these  losses  he  engaged  in  another 
enormous  tour  over  Europe,  and  that  again 
was  followed,  in  August  1870,  by  a  third  ex- 
{>edition  to  the  United  States,  from  which  he 
returned  in  the  spring  of  187 1  to  find  Paris  in 
ruins.  This  was  the  last  of  his  huge  tours.  From 
1871  to  1873,  on  the  invitation  of  M.  Gevaerts, 
who  had  succeeded  F^tis  nt  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire, he  acteil  as  teacher  to  the  violin  class 
there,  and  as  director  of  the  Popular  Concerts ; 
but  this  sphere  of  activity  was  suddenly  ended 
hy  a  pamlytic  attack  which  disabled  the  whole 
of  his  left  side,  and  by  consequence  made  play- 
ing impossible.  True,  he  was  able  in  time  to 
xesume  the  direction  of  his  pupils,  but  his  career 
as  a  player  was  at  .nn  end.  His  passion  for  travel- 
ling, however,  remained  to  the  last,  and  it  was 
At  Mustapha-lez  Alger,  in  Algiers,  that  he  died 
J^une  6.  18S1,  leaving  a  6th  Concerto,  in  6, 
dedicated  to  Mme.  Normann-Neruda,  by  whom 
it  was  first  played.  In  1872  Yieuxtemps  was 
•elected  member  of  the  Acaddmie  Royale  of  Bel- 
^um,  on  which  occasion  he  read  a  memoir  of 
£tienne  Jean  Soubre. 

Yieuxtemps  was  one  of  the  greatest  violin* 
ists  of  modem  times,  and  with  De  B^riot  heads 
the  modem  French  school.  He  bad  nil  the 
^jeat  qualities  of  technique  so  characteristic  of 
that  school.  His  intonation  was  perfect,  his  com- 
mand of  the  bow  uusurpassed.  An  astonishing 
staccato— in  up  and  down  bow—  was  a  speciality 
of  his ;  and  in  addition  he  had  a  tone  of  such 
breadth  and  power  as  is  not  generally  found  with 
French  violinists.  His  style  of  playing  ( Yortrag) 
was  characteristically  French.  He  was  fond  of 
atrong  dramatic  accents  and  contrasts,  and,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  his  style  was  better  adapted 
to  his  own  compositions  and  those  of  other 
Prencii  composers  than  to  the  works  of  the 
^;reat  classical  masters.  At  the  same  time  it 
jihould  be  said  that  he  gained  some  of  his  greatest 
jiuocesses  in  the  Concertos  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  and  was  by  no  means  unsuccs^ss- 
ful  as  a  quartet-player,  even  in  Germany. 

As  a  composer  for  the  violin  he  has  had  a 
wider  success  than  almost  any  one  since  Spobr ; 
jmd  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  his  works,  though 
written  more  than  forty  years  aeo,  are  still  stock- 
pieces  of  the  repertoires  of  all  French  and  not 
A  few  German  violinists,  shows  such  vitality  as 
to  lift  him  out  of  the  rank  of  composers  of 
merely  ephemeral  productions  of  the  virtuoso 
l^enre.    It  roust  be  granted  that  their  value  is 


very  unequal.  While  some  of  his  Concertos 
contain  really  fine  ideas  worked  out  with 
great  skill,  he  has  also  published  many  show- 
pieces which  are  not  free  from  vulgarity. 

While  De  B^riot,  with  his  somewhat  flimsy 
workmanship  but  undeniable  charm  of  senti- 
mental melody,  has  often  been  compared  to  Bel- 
lini and  Donizetti,  Yieuxtemps  might  not  impro- 
perly be  called  the  Meyerbeer  among  composers 
for  the  violin.  He  appears  to  share  the  good 
and  the  bad  qualities  of  that  great  opera-writer. 
On  the  one  hand,  no  lack  of  invention,  beauty  of 
melody,  extremely  clever  calculation  of  effect; 
and  on  the  other,  a  somewhat  bombastic  and 
theatrical  pathos,  and  occasional  lapses  into  tri- 
viality. Yieuxtemps  shares  also  with  Meyerbeer 
the  fate  of  being  generally  underrated  in  Ger- 
many and  overrated  in  France,  where  Meyerbeer 
is  not  unfrequently  placed  on  the  same  level 
with  Beethoven,  and  where  Yieuxtemps,  after 
playing  his  E  major  Ccmcerto  in  Paris  for  the 
lii-st  time  is  said  to  have  been  invited  to  write  a 
Grand  Opera — an  offer  which  he  wisely  declined. 

The  best-known  of  his  works  are  the  Concertos, 
no.  I,  in  £  (op.  10) ;  no.  a,  in  Ff  minor  (op.  19); 
no.  3,  in  A  (op.  25) ;  no.  4,  in  D  minor  (op.  31) ; 
no.  5,  in  A  minor  (op.  37) ;  no.  6,  in  G  (op.  47) ; 
the  Fantaisie  Caprice,  and  Ballade  et  Polonaise. 
He  also  published  a  Sonata  for  piano  and 
violin,  3  Cadenzas  for  Beethoven's  Violin  Con- 
certo, and  a  large  number  of  concert-pieces, 
many  of  which  are  long  since  obsolete.    [P.D.] 

YIGANO,  Salvators.  A  famous  dancer,  and 
composer  both  of  the  action  and  the  music  of 
ballets,  who  will  have  a  longer  reputation  than 
is  otherwise  his  due,  owing  to  his  connec- 
tion with  Beethoven.  He  was  bom  at  Naples 
March  29,  1 769,  and  died  at  Milan  (the  native 
town  of  his  father)  Aug.  10,  182 1.  He  began 
his  career  at  Bome  in  female  parts,  women  being 
then  forbidden  the  stage  there.  We  next  find 
him  at  Madrid — ^where  he  married  Maria  Medina, 
a  famous  dancer — Bordeaux,  London,  and  Yenice. 
At  Yenice  he  brought  out  an  opera,  '  Eaoul,  sire 
de  Crequi,'  both  words  and  music  his  own. 
Thence  he  came  to  Yienna,  where  he  and  his 
wife  made  their  cUbut,  May  13,  1793.  He  then 
travelled  in  Germany,  and  returned  to  Yienna 
in  1799.  Here  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Empress,  and  the  result  was  his  ballet  of  The 
Men  of  Prometheus,  *  Gli  Uomini  di  Prometeo,* 
or  '  Die  Geschopfe  des  Prometheus '  (music  by 
Beethoven),  the  subject  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  suggested  by  Haydn's  'Creation' 
(Schopfung),  tiien  in  its  first  fame.  The  piece 
is  called  an  heroic  allegorical  ballet,  in  two  acts. 
It  was  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  March 
28,  1 80 1,  and  the  two  'creations'  were  danced 
by  Yigan6  and  Mile.  Cassentini,  his  wife  being 
then  pastie.  It  had  a  remarkable  run,  being 
performed  sixteen  times  in  1 801,  and  thirteen 
times  in  1802.  Yigan6  was  evidently  a  man  of 
great  ability,  and  made  a  real  reputation  for  his 
abandonment  of  the  old  artificial  Italian  style  of 
ballet  in  favour  of  a  'closer  imitation  of  nature.* 
Ten  ballets  of  his  are  mentioned  in  the  'AUge- 
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meine  mnrikaliscbe  Zeitung/  and  no  doubt  these 
are  not  all  that  he  composed.  How  solid  was 
his  success  may  be  judged  from  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  letters  of  Henri  Beyle  (Stendhal)  :  '  Vigan6 
has  been  immensely  prosperous  ;  4000  francs  are 
the  usual  income  of  a  baUet  composer,  but  he 
has  had  44,000  for  the  year  1819  alone.' 

yigan6  seems  to  have  given  his  name  to  a 
kind  of  Minuet  in  4-4  time ;  at  least,  if  we  may 
so  interpret  the  title  of  a  set  of  12  Variations  on 
a  Minuet '  k  la  Vigano,'  which  Beethoven  pub- 
lished in  Feb.  1 796. 

The  minuet  was  certainly  danced,  for  the 
names  of  the  dancers  are  given,^  and  is  as  cer> 
tainly  in  Common  time  : — 

Allegretto. 


lf>  »  j:?lrr-:ffl^^''l^ri 


s 
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m 
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m 


^f  eta 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Beethoven  has  put  the 
concluding  variation  and  coda  into  triple  time: — 

AHeqro. 


J'fj  I  e  r  [jL'^^ 


The  new  form  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
root.  Beethoven  wrote  a  Scherzo  in  duple  time 
in  his  Sonata,  op.  31,  no.  3,  and  a  Trio  in  the 
same  in  the  9th  Symphony ;  and  Mendelssohn  a 
Scherzo  in  2-4  in  his  Scotch  Symphony ;  but  a 
Minuet  proper  would  seem  to  be  essentially  in 
triple  time. 

There  is  a  life  of  Viganb— '  Commentarii  della 
vita,'  etc.,  by  Carlo  Kitomi,  8vo.,  Milan,  1838; 
and  much  information  on  him  and  on  the  Ballet 
of  Prometheus  (from  which  the  above  is  chiefly 
compiled)  is  given  by  Thayer  in  his '  Beethoven,* 
vol.  ii.  124-126  and  380-384.  [G.] 

VILBACK,*  Alphonse  Charles  Renadd 
BE,  born  June  3,  1829,  ^^  Montpellier.  He  en- 
tered the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1S42,  and  in 
1844  took  the  first  organ-prize,  and  the  Prix  de 
Borne  at  the  same  time  as  Victor  Mass^.  The 
favourite  pupil  of  Hal^vy,  and  remarkably  indus- 
trious, he  first  became  known  as  a  composer  of 
pianoforte  pieces,  more  brilliant  than  original, 
but,  like  all  young  prize-winners  on  their  return 
from  Italy,  he  aspired  to  the  stage.  It  was  not 
however,  till  Sept.  4,  1857,  *^*fc  he  produced  his 
first  work,  '  Au  clair  de  la  Lune,*  a  pretty  oper- 

1  The  title  of  the  orlitn&I  edition  (given  In  the  Wiener  Zeitung  of 
FeU  37. 1796}  runs  m  foHowa :  '  XII  Vari«zloni  per  11  Clavicembalo  o 
Pleno-Forte  (for  harpsichord  or  piano)  Sul  Henuetto  ballato  dalla 
Sigim.  Venturlui  e  Slgr.  Chech!  nel  Ballo  delle  Nuzze  disturbate.  del 
Bigr.  Luigl  Tan  BeethoTen  no.  S.  In  Vienna  presto  Artaria  e  Conap.' 
The  Ballet  ^as  composed  hr  J.  J.  Halbl,  and  produced  at  tlie  Court 
Theatre.  Maj  18.  1790. 

a  This  la  probably  the  French  spelling  of  the  Rennan  name 
Wllbach.  MendelsHohn,  writing  to  his  sister  (Nov.  IG.  ISSO),  speaJu 
«r  CNTdering  a  set  of  studs  from  Paris '  d  <a  Back.* 


etta  in  one  act  ('Bouffes  Parisians'),  follcweA 
closely  by  his  last  *  Don  Almanzor'  (Th^trfr 
Lyrique,  April  1 6,  1858).  He  found  his  true 
vocation  as  organist  of  Saint  Eugene  (1855  to 
1871),  where  he  rivalled  Lef^ure-Wdly  in  im^ 
provisation,  and  equalled  him  in  execution. 
Unfortunately  he  became  a  mere  musio^pub- 
Usher's  hack,  and  amateur  pianists  are  familiar 
with  his  mosalques,  fantaisies,  etc.,  for  two  and 
four  hands,  with  such  titles  as  '  Beauties  de  TO- 
p^ra,'  etc.  This  journey-work  did  not  even  pay, 
and  it  was  in  something  like  poverty  that  he  died 
at  Brussels,  March  ig,  1884.  So  briUiint  and 
agreeable  a  talker  deserved  a  better  fiite.  He 
became  nearly  blind,  but  to  the  last  retained  his 
charming  manner  and  his  ability  as  a  musician. 
The  library  of  the  Conservatoire  contains  the 
MSS.  of  his  cantata  *  Le  Ren^^t  de  Tangier  * 
and  a  '  Messe  Solennelle  *  (Aug.  1847).  He  has 
also  left  printed  scores  of  neveral  orchestral 
works,  'Pompadour gavotte,'  'Chanson  Cypriote,' 
*  Marche  Serbe,'  etc.  [G.C.] 

VILLANELLA  (Ital.,  a  country  girl).  An 
unaccompanied  Part-Song,  of  light  rustic  char- 
acter, sharing,  in  about  equal  proportions,  the 
characteristics  of  the  Canzonetta.  and  the  Balletta. 
The  looseness  of  the  style  is  forcibly  described  by 
Morley,  who,  in  Part  III.  of  his  '  Introduction 
to  Practicall  Musicke,'  speaks  of  it  thus — *  The 
last  degree  of  grauity  (if  they  have  any  at  all) 
is  given  to  the  villandle,  or  country  songs,  which 
are  made  only  for  the  ditties  sake :  for,  so  they 
be  aptly  set  to  expresse  the  nature  of  the  ditty, 
the  composer,  (though  he  were  neuer  so  excellent) 
will  not  stick  to  take  many  perfect  cords  of  one 
kind  together,  for,  in  this  kind,  they  think  it  no 
fault  (as  being  a  kind  of  keeping  decorum)  to 
make  a  clownish  musick  to  a  clownish  matter: 
and  though  many  times  the  ditty  be  fine  enough, 
yet  because  it  carrieth  that  name  VUlatiella,  they 
take  those  disallowances  as  being  good  enough 
for  a  plow  and  cart.' 

This  severe  criticism  of  the  old  master  is,  how* 
ever,  applicable  only  to  Villanelle  of  the  very 
lowest  order.  The  productions  ofKap8pei^er'-»- 
whose  attempts  in  this  direction  were  very  nu- 
merous—and of  other  Composers  wanting  the 
delicate  touch  necessary  for  the  successful  mani- 
pulation of  a  style  so  light  and  airy,  are  certainly 
not  free  from  reproach.  But  the  Villanelle  of 
Pomponio  Nenna,8tefanoFelis,and  other  Masters 
of  the  Neapolitan  School,*  differ  but  little  from 
the  charming  Canzonetti,  the  Canzone  alia  Napo- 
litana,  and  the  Balletti,  for  which  they  are  so 
justly  celebrated,  and  maybe  fairly  classed  among 
the  most  delightful  productions  of  the  lighter 
kind  that  the  earlier  half  of  the  17th  century  has 
bequeathed  to  us.  Among  the  lighter  Madrigals 
of  Luca  Marenzio— such  as  'Vezzos'  augellf,* 
quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  190 — there  are  many  which 


>  JOHA^KN  BiESOitYMUs  KAraPKRQBB,  a  pTollflc  eomposer 
skilled  musician,  flourished  at  Venice  and  elsewhere  In  lt»,)j  In  the 
earlier  half  of  the  17th  century ;  is  mentioned  with  great  eulocfOBs 
by  Klrcher  (Husurgia) ;  and  left  a  mass  of  works  both  for  Toioes  and 
Instruments  behind  him.  of  which  a  Hat  is  given  bj  F^tis. 

*  The  Stadtblbllothek  at  Kunich  contains  a  large  number  of  tbeie 
works,  bj  Giovanni  da  Antiquls.  and  fourteen  other  Neapolltaa  com- 
posers :  printed  at  Venice  In  1574,  In  3  very  rare  vols.  ohl.  Svo.        ^ 
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exhibit  almoBt  all  the  more  prominent  character- 
istics uf  the  Villanella,  in  their  most  refined  form : 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  Canzone  of  Gio- 
vanni Feretti,  and  the  Balletti  of  Gastoldi — to 
which  Morley  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
indebted  for  the  first  suggestion  of  his  own  still 
more  charming  Ballet8---differ  from  true  Villa- 
nelle  only  in  name.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
more  than  one  of  the  best  known  and  best 
beloved  of  Morley^s  own  compositions  in  the 
same  style. — ^The  best  example  of  a  modem  Yilla- 
nella  is  Sir  Julius  Benedict's  well-known  *  Blest 
be  the  home/  >  [W.S.R.] 

YILLAROSA,  II  Marchese  di.  The  au- 
thor of  a  Dictionary  of  Neapolitan  musicians, 
entitled,  *  Memorie  dei  compositori  di  musica  del 
Regno  di  Napoli,  raccolte  dal  Marchese  di  Villa- 
rosa.  Napoli  1840* — indispensable  to  all  stu- 
dents of  Italian  musical  history.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Pergolesi  (3nd  ed., 
Naples,  1843),  and  to  him  is  due  the  first  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  place  and  date  of  the 
birth  of  that  great  composer,  so  prematurely 
removed.  [See  vol.  ii.  686  6.]  [G.j 

VILLOTEAU,  GuiLLAUME  Andr^,  well- 
known  French  writer  on  music,  born  Sept.  6, 
I759>  A^  Belleme  (Dept.  de  TOme).  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  put,  at  four  years  of 
age,  into  the  maitrise  of  the  Cathedral  of  Le 
Mans,  and  afterwards  into  the  town  school, 
under  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  He  declined, 
however,  to  enter  a  seminary,  and  roamed  about 
from  town  to  town  seeking  engagements  as  a 
church-chorister.  In  despair  for  a  living,  he  at 
length  (like  Coleridge)  enlisted  as  a  dragoon,  but 
was  totally  unfitted  for  a  military  life,  and  re- 
turned to  the  maitrise  of  Le  Mans,  which  he 
shortly  exchanged  for  that  of  the  Cathedral  of 
La  Rochelle.  He  ultimately  went  up  for  three 
yean  to  the  Sorbonne,  and  obtained  a  place  in 
the  choir  of  Notre  Dame,  but  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  brought  this  employment  to  an 
end,  and  in  1 79a  he  entered  the  chorus  of  the 
Op^ra,  and  remained  there  till  offered  a  place 
as  musician  among  the  iavants  who  accompanied 
Napoleon  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt. 

This  musical  mission  opened  to  him  a  congenial 
sphere  for  his  very  considerable  abilities.  l£iving 
studied  on  the  spot  ancient  music,  both  Egyptian 
and  Oriental,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  continued 
his  researches  in  the  public  libraries.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institut  de  I'Egypte,  he  was  anxious, 
before  taking  part  in  the  great  work  which  that 
body  was  conmiissioned  by  Government  to  draw 
up,  to  publish  a  '  M^moire  sur  la  possibility  et 
I'utiliU^  d^une  th^orie  exacte  des  principes 
naturelsdela  musique*  (Paris,  1809,  88  pp.8vo), 
which  he  had  read  before  the  Society  Ubre  des 
Sciences  et  des  Arts.  This  was  followed  by 
'  Recherches  sur  Tanalogie  de  la  Musique  avec  les 
Arts  qui  ont  pour  objet  Timitation  du  langage' 
(Ibid.  1807,  2  vols.  8vo),  in  which  he  developed 

1  Id  tlM  aitiela  on  Svhbb  n  iochbii  a,  m  prombed  to  glT«  any 
farthtf  inform&tloa  whteh  might  reach  us,  nnder  the  head  of  Villa- 
NILLA.  We  regret  to  My  that  no  discoTery  lUcely  to  throw  any  new 
Ugkt  upotfc  tlw  sahject  hM  a*  yet  bMa  Blade. 


some  of  his  favourite  ideas.  It  is  in  four  parts  : 
(i)  The  relations  of  the  art  of  music  to  language 
and  morals;  (a)  The  part  played  by  music  in 
ancient  times,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
loss  of  its  former  power  over  civilised  and  un- 
civilised peoples ;  (3)  The  condition  of  music  in 
Europe  since  the  days  of  Guido  d*Arezzo,  the 
necessary  acquirements  for  a  complete  musician, 
and  new  and  original  observations  on  the  nature, 
origin,  and  object  of  music  ;  (4)  A  continuation 
of  the  former,  and  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
music  is  an  imitative  and  not  an  arbitrary  art, 
that  it  has  always  been  essentially  traditional,  and 
that  by  it  were  preserved  intact  for  many  cen- 
turies all  human  attainments — law,  science,  and 
the  arts,  This  huge  book,  with  all  its  tedious- 
ness,  purposeless  digressions,  and  Ulae  philo- 
sophy, is  crammed  full  of  learning,  and  contains 
ideas  which  at  that  date  were  new  and  original.* 

Yilloteau's  fame  rests  not  on  this  book,  but  on 
his  share  in  'La  Description  de  I'Egypte,' 
the  magnificent  work  in  20  vols,  folio  (11  being 
plates),  which  took  17  years  to  publish  (1809- 
1826),  and  which  refiected  so  much  credit  on 
Cont^  and  Jomard  the  distinguished  secretaries 
of  the  commission.  The  musical  portions  are : 
(i)  On  the  present  condition  of  music  in  Egypt ; 
researches  and  observations  historical  and  de- 
scriptive made  in  the  country  (240  pp.  October, 
18 1 2);  (2)  A  description,  historical,  technical, 
and  literary  of  musical  instruments  in  use  among 
the  Orientals  (170  pp.,  1813,  with  three  plates 
engraved  by  Dechamel) ;  (3)  A  dissertation  on 
the  different  kinds  of  musical  instruments  to  be 
seen  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  on 
the  names  given  them  in  their  own  language  by 
the  fii^  inhabitants  of  the  country  (26  pp.) ;  (4) 
Tlie  music  of  ancient  Egypt  (70  pp.,  1816). 

Now  that  Egypt  and  the  East  are  familiar 
ground,  it  is  easy  to  refute  some  of  Villoteau's 
hypotheses,  or  to  prove  him  wrong  on  minor 
points;  but  recollecting  how  little  was  known 
before  him  of  the  subjects  he  treated  with  so 
much  learning  and  care,  we  may  realise  how 
much  we  owe  to  his  patience  and  penetration. 
As  a  student,  and  unversed  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness, Villoteau  made  no  profit  either  out  of 
his  position  or  his  labours.  Three-parts  ruined 
by  a  notary,  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  buy 
him  a  property  in  Touraine,  he  had  to  leave 
Paris  for  Tours,  where  he  owned  a  small  house. 
Here  he  lived  on  his  own  slender  resources,  and 
on  certain  small  sums  allowed  him  by  government 
for  a  French  translation  of  Meibom*s  *  Antiquse 
musicsB  auctores  VII*  (1652),  which  however 
was  never  published.  The  MS.,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Conservatoire,  is  in  three  columns, 
the  original  Greek,  and  translations  into  Latin  and 
French,  all  in  Yilloteau's  hand.  Ths  Greek 
seems  correct,  but  is  difficult  to  read  from  its 
having  neither  stops  nor  accents. 

3  Aecording  to  Tit\§,  iti  incceM  was  to  imall  that  the  pnblbher 
exported  or  destroyed  all  the  untold  copies.  •  fact  which  would 
account  for  lu  present  scarcity,  but  as  the  oopyrifht  was  Vllloteau's 
own  property,  and  it  had  been  entered  at  Ualland's.  it  is  difllcuit  to 
believQ  a  story  so  much  to  the  discredit  o(  a  respectable  bookseller 
like  Benouard. 
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During  his  last  yenn,  Villoteau  wrote  ft 
*  Traits  de  Phon^th^sic/  now  lost,  which  was 
not  approved  by  the  Institut  de  France,  and 
consequently  not  published.  He  died  at  Tours, 
April  37,  1839,  *SC*1  nearly  80.  [G.CJ 

VINCI,  Leonardo,  born  1690  at  Strongoli 
in  Calabria,  and  educated  with  Peigolesi  and 
Porpoi-a,  in  the  Conservatorio  de*  Poveri  di  Gesti 
Cristo  at  Naples  under  Gaetano  Greco.  Of  his 
life  but  little  is  known.  He  appears  to  have 
begun  his  career  in  1719  with  two  comic  pieces 
in  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  were  followed  by 
26  operas  of  various  characters  and  dimensions. 
Of  these,  'I6genia  en  Tauride*  (Venice,  1725), 
"^  Astianatte*  (Naples,  1725),  'Didone  abban- 
donata'  (Rome,  1726),  and  'AJessandro  nell' 
Indie'  (Rome,  1729),  had  the  greatest  success. 
'Didone*  established  his  fame.  His  last  was 
'Artaserse*  (Naples,  1732).  In  1728  he  was 
received  into  the  congregation  of  the  Kosario 
at  Formiello,  for  whom  he  composed  two  Orato- 
rios, a  Kyrie,  two  Masses  k  5,  and  some  Motets. 
He  was  poisoned  by  the  relative  of  a  Roman 
lady  with  whom  he  had  a  liaison,  and  died  in 
1 732.  His  operas,  says  Bumey  (iv.  400-537,  etc.), 
form  an  era  in  dramatic  music  by  the  direct 
simplicity  and  emotion  which  he  threw  into  the 
natural  clear  and  dramatic  strains  of  his  airs,  and 
by  the  expressive  character  of  the  accompani- 
ments, especially  those  of  the  obbligato  recitatives. 
He  left  a  great  number  of  cantatas  for  i  and  a 
voices,  with  bass  or  strings.  These  are  quoted  by 
Jlorimo  (*Cenno  Storico  p.  230-234),  from  whom 
the  above  facts  are  chiefly  derived.  A  collection 
of  his  airs  was  published  by  Walsh  of  London, 
and  highly  prized.  •  Vo  solcando,'  from  *  Arta- 
aerse,'  was  sung  everywhere  by  musicians  and 
amateurs  alike.  [G.] 

VINGT-QUATRE  VIOLONS.  No  reader 
of  French  'M^inoirea'  of  the  17th  century  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  part  played  by  ballets  at 
the  courts  of  Henri  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis 
XIV.  The  ballet  combined  the  pleasures  of 
music,  dancing,  and  the  play,  gave  great  oppor- 
tunities for  magnificent  display,  and  was  for 
nearly  a  century  the  favourite  diversion  of 
princes  and  grands  eeignenrm,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  opera.  The  passion  for  ballets  dc 
<x>»r  and  dancing  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
special  band  of  violinists,  who,  under  Louis 
XIII,  bore  the  name  of  the  'band  of  24  violins 
of  the  King's  chamber.'  Its  members,  no  longer 
mere  m^n««^riers  [seeRoi  des  Violons,  iii.  145], 
became  mitticiens  en  charge,  with  a  prospect  of 
being  eventually  admitted  to  the  Chapelle  du  Roi. 
Their  functions  were  to  play  for  the  <kncing  at  all 
the  court-balls,  as  well  as  to  perform  airs,  minuets, 
4Uid  rigadoons,  in  the  King's  antichamber,  during 
his  Uver  and  public  dinner,  on  New  Year's  Day, 
May  I,  the  King's  fdte-day,  and  on  his  return 
from  the  war,  or  from  Fontainebleau. 

No  complete  list  of  'the  24  violins'  who 
enlivened  the  court  of  the  melancholy  Louis 
XIII.  has  yet  been  made,  but  some  of  their  airs 
may  be  seen  in  the  MS.  collection  of  Philidor 
^tn^— one  of  the  precious  posseasions  of  the  Con- 


senratoire  library.  [See  voL  ii.  p.  703  o.]  The 
composers  names  Are  Michel  Henri,  Constantin, 
Dumanoir,  Robert  Verdi^,  Mazuel,  Le  Page, 
Verprd,  de  La  Pierre,  de  La  Vallez,  and  Lazarin, 
all,  we  conjecture,  among  the  24.  The  violin- 
ists occasionally  acted  in  the  ballets,  as  in  the 
*  Ballet  des  doubles  Fenunes'  (1625),  when  they 
walked  in  backwards,  dressed  as  old  women  with 
masks  at  the  back  of  their  heads,  so  as  to  look 
as  if  they  were  playing  behind  their  backs.  This 
had  a  great  success,  and  was  revived  by  Taglioni 
(the  father)  in  the  masked  ball  in  Auber's  '  Gus- 
tavo III,'  in  1833. 

In  Louis  XISTs  reign  the  band  of  24  violins 
was  called  the  '  grsmde  bande,'  and  on  Duma- 
noir's  appointment  as  Roi  des  Violons,  the  King 
made  him  conductor,  with  the  title  of  '  25me  vio- 
lon  de  la  Chambre.'  The  post  however  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Roi  des 
m^nestriers  (May  22, 1697).  The '  gmnde bande,* 
again  called  '  the  24  violins,*  continued  to  exist  till 
1 76 1,  when  Louis  XV.  dissolved  it  by  decree 
(Aug.  2  2).  During  the  rage  for  French  fashions  in 
music  which  obtained  in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  the 
'  24  violons '  were  imitated  here,  in  the  *  King's 
music,*  and  became  the  '  four-and-twenty  fiddlers 
all  of  a  row*  of  the  nursery  rhyme.  Meantime 
a  dangerous  rival  had  sprung  up  in  its  own  home. 
In  1655  LuUy  obtained  the  direction  of  a  party  of 
16  violins,  called  the  *  petite  bande.'  As  violinist, 
leader,  and  composer  he  soon  eclipsed  his  rival, 
and  his  brilliant  career  is  well  known.  The  modest 
position  of  conductor  of  a  few  musicians,  whose 
duty  was  simply,  like  that  of  the  *  grande  bande,* 
to  play  at  the  King's  levers,  dinners,  and  balls, 
satisfied  him  at  first,  but  only  because  it  brought 
him  in  contact  with  the  nobility,  and  furthered 
his  chance  of  becoming  'Surintendant  de  la 
Musique*  to  Louis  XIV.  This  point  once 
gained,  nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  '  petite 
bande,'  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign 
it  had  wholly  disappeared. 

The  24  violins  remained,  but  as  time  went  on 
they  became  old-fashioned  and  distasteful  to  the 
cou rtiers.  Accord ingly,  as  fast  ns  their  places  fel  I 
vacant  they  were  filled  by  musicians  from  the 
Chapelle  du  Roi,  and  thus  the  band  became  inde- 
pendent of  the  community  of  St.  Julian.  After 
1 761  the  only  persons  privileged  to  play  sym- 
phonies in  the  King's  apartments  were  the  musi- 
cians of  his '  chamber '  and  *  chapel.'  [G.C.] 

VINNING,  Louisa,  bom  probably  at  Newton 
Abbot,  Devon.  She  appeared  in  public  when  a 
child,  from  1840  to  42,  under  the  title  of  the  'In- 
fant Sappho,'  as  a  singer  and  harpist  at  the  Ade- 
laide Gallery,  Polytechnic,  and  elsewhere.  She 
afterwards  received  instruction  in  singing  from 
Frank  Mori,  and  on  Dec.  12,  1856,  was  brought 
prominently  into  notice  by  taking  the  soprano 
part  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  parts  of  the  'Messiah'  at 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  Concert,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  '  with  credit  to  herself,'  in  place 
of  the  singer  engaged,  who  became  suddenly  indis- 
posed during  the  performance.  Miss  Vinning 
afterwards  sang  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Wor- 
cester Festival,  1857,  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
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certs  (i86i\  and  elae where,  tintn  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  J .  S.  C.  Hey  wood,  in  or  about  1 865.  At 
her  concert,  on  July  5.  i860,  Mme.  Montigny- 
Reniaury  made  her  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land. [A.C.] 

VIOL  (Ital.  Viola ;  Fr.  Viole).  The  generic 
name  of  the  family  of  bowed  instrument  which 
succeeded  the  mediaeval  Fiddle  and  preceded  the 
Violin.  The  Viol  was  invented  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  passed  out  of  general  use  in  the  1 8ih. 
It  differs  from  the  violin  in  having  deeper  ribs, 
and  a  flat  back,  which  is  sloped  off  at  the  top,  and 
was  strengthened  internally  by  cross-bars  and 
a  broad  centre-piece,  on  which  the  sound-post 
rests.  The  shoulders  curve  upwards,  joining  the 
neck  at  a  tangent,  instead  of  at  right  angles,  as 
in  the  violin.  The  neck  is  broad  and  thin,  the 
number  of  strings  being  five,  six,  or  seven ;  the 
peg-box  b  usually  surmounted  by  a  carved  head. 
The  sound  holes  nre  usually  of  the  C  pattern. 
[See  SoUNDHOLEA.]  The  Viol  was  made  in  four 
principal  sizes — Treble  or  Discant,  Tenor  (Viola 
da  Braccio),  Bass  (Viola  da  Gainba),  and  Double 
Bass  (Violone) :  the  last  is  still  in  use,  the  dou- 
ble bajBS  of  the  violin  pattern  never  having  found 
-general  favour.  The  Viols  are  tuned  by  fourths 
and  thirds,  instead  of  fifths.  Their  tone  is  rather 
penetrating  than  powerful,  and  decidedly  inferior 
in  quality  and  flexibility  to  that  of  the  violin, 
which  accounts  for  their  disappearance  before 
the  latter  instrament.    [See  Violin.]     [£jr.p.] 

VIOLA,  (i)  The  Italian  name  of  the  Viol. 
(2)  The  usual  name  for  the  Tenor  Violin.  (The 
accent  is  on  the  second  syllable.)  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA  BASTARD  A.  TheBass  Viol,  or  Viola 
da  Gamba,  mounted  with  sympiithetic  strings  like 
the  Viola  d*  Amore.  It  afterwards  developed  into 
the  Barytone.     [See  Barytone.]  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA  DAMORE.  A  Tenor  Viol  with 
sympathetic  strings.  It  usually  has  seven  stopped 
strings.     The  sympathetic  strings,  of  fine  steel 
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VIOLA  DA  GAMBA.  The  Bass  Viol.  [See 
Viol,  Violin.]  (a)  Under  the  incorrect  title  of 
Viol  di  Gamba  it  designates  an  organ  stop  of  8  fl. 
pitch,  with  open  pipes,  in  the  choir  organ.  Con- 
sidering its  imitative  aims,  it  is  troubled  with 
a  most  inappropriate  slowness  of  speech,  and 
in  the  lower  octaves  can  hardly  be  used 
alone.  [W.Pa.] 

VIOLA  DA  SPALLA  (i.e.  Shoulder  ViolV 
[See  Viola  da  Buaccio.]  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA  DI  BORDONE.    [See  Barytone.] 

VIOLA  DI  FAGOTTO  (Bassoon  Viol). 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Viola  Bas- 
tarda.  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA  POMPOSA.  A  small  VioIonceUo 
with  an  additional  treble  string,  tuned  thus : — 
It  was  invented  by  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  the  'Violoncello  piccolo' 
of  his  scores.  The  sixth  of 
his  solos  for  the  Violoncello 
was  written  for  this  instru- 
'^  ment.    [Seep.  2816.]     [E.J.P.] 

VIOLET.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Viola  d'Amore.  L.  Mozart  calls  the  Viola 
d'Amore  with  chromatic  sympathetic  apparatus 
the  '  English  Violet ' :  a  singular  denomination, 
for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Como  Inglese,  the 
instrument  appears  never  to  have  been  made, 
and  seldom  used,  in  this  country.  [E. J.P.] 

VIOLETTA.  The  French  version  of  'La 
Traviata,*  by  M.  E.  Duprez;  produced  at  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique,  Oct.  27,  1864.  [G.] 

VIOLETTA  MARINA.  A  name  found  oc- 
casionally in  the  scores  of  Handel  and  his  con- 
temporaries, probably  to  designate  the  Viola 
d*A^re.  [See Viola  d'Amore, Violin.]  [E.J.P.] 

/Violin  (Fiddle),ViOL,  viola,  Violone,Vio 
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lower  part  of  the  bridge,  and  under  the  finge^^ 
board :  their  number  varies  from  seven  to  fouir- 
teen.  They  are  tuned  to  a  diatonic  or  chromatic 
«cale.  We  give  the  ordinary  tuning  of  the 
gut  strings.  The  sympathetic 
strings,  tuned  to  the  scale  of  D, 
■diatonic  or  chromatic,  are  some- 
times screwed  up  by  pegs  similar 
to  those  of  the  gut  strings :  but 
the  better  plan  is  to  attach  them 
to  wrest-pins  driven  into  the  sides 
■of  the  peg-box.    [See  Violin.]  [E.  J.P.l 

VIOLA  DA  BRACCIO.  The  Tenor  Viol. 
It  had  originally  6  strings,  tuned  as  follows : — 
The  sixth  string  was  generally 
dropped  in  the  last  century,  and 
the  instrument  thus  approxi- 
mated in  compass  to  the  com- 
mon Viola  or  Tenor  Violin, 
which  has  now  superseded  it. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Viola 
daSpalla.    [See  Violin.]  [E.J.P.] 
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sizes,  constructed  on  the  common  principle  of  a 
resonant  wooden  box,  pierced  with  two  sound- 
holes,  and  fitted  with  a  bridge,  over  which  several 
gut  strings  attached  to  a  tailpiece  are  stretched 
by  means  of  pegs.  The  strings  are  stopped  with 
the  left  hand  on  a  fingerboard,  and  set  in  vibra- 
tion with  a  bow  held  in  the  right.  Being  the 
only  instruments  with  strings  in  common  oi^es- 
tral  use,  they  are  usually  called  *  stringed  instru- 
ments,* and  collectively  *the  strings':  but  the 
German  name  '  bowed  instruments '  is  more  ac- 
curate.^ They  have  been  developed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  bow  to  the  Greek  lyre  and  mono- 
chord  ;  and  their  common  name  (Viol,  Violin, 
Fiddle)  is  derived  from  the  Latin  name  by  which 
a  small  sort  of  lyre  appears  to  have  been  known 
throughout  the  Roman  empire.  The  Latin  name 
for  any  kind  of  string  is  '  fides,*  of  which  the 
diminutive  is  '  fidicula  * :  and  by  a  grammatical 
figure  which  substitutes  the  part  for  the  whole, 

1  A  Geiman  authority  tstista  thftt  the  tnw  nftma  Is  'fioir-strlnt 
tnstrumeDts.' 
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these  teime  came  to  designate  the  lyre  itself, 
just  as  we  now  speak  of  tbe  quartet  of  fiddles 
collectively  as    'the   strings.'    In  the  deriva- 


tive tongfuee  the  diminutive  assumed  various 
forms,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
thus: — 


Latin  Fides,  ft  ikiloc 
DimlnutlTe 

Fidicula 


(BOUTHIBIV  OEOUP— 
Xow  Latin.) 


I 


Fidiula 


Spanish 

Vihuela 
Viola 


I 
or  Ffdula 

(also.  Vitula.  Vidala, 
Vldella.  FIgelU.  Ao.) 

FroTencal  Italian 

Viola  Vi61a 

Viula  (Trench  Vlole, 

English  Viol) 

1 


(NOBTHEBK  OROCP' 
OU  freneh.) 

Fideille^ 


HedlaoTBl 
French 

Vielle 
(Vlalla) 


Anglo- 
8Azon 

Fithele 

SoottUh 

Fithel 


DlralnQtive 

VioUno 
ir.Violbn« 


AugmentatlTO 

Violone 


Diminutive 

Violoncello 


UedlnTal 
Xnglish 

Fidel. 

Modem 
English 

Fiddle 


Hlffh 
Genann 

Fiedel 

Low 
Gerxnan 

Vedel 


The  Violin  is  the  most  popular  and  useful 
of  all  portable  instruments,  and  indeed  of  all 
instruments  except  the  pianoforte,  and  it  has 
considerable  importance  as  being  the  principal 
instrument  in  tbe  orchestra,  the  main  body  of 
which  is  composed  of  violins,  in  their  three  sizes 
of  trebles,  altos  or  tenors,  and  basses.  It  is 
nearer  to  the  human  voice  in  quality,  compass, 
and  facility  of  execution  than  any  other  instru- 
ment; few  are  simpler  in  construction,  and  none 
is  so  cheap  or  so  easily  mastered,  provided  the 
learner  sets  rightly  atRJut  It.  In  addition  to  the 
populurity  which  it  enjoys  on  these  accounts,  the 
fiddle  exercises  an  unique  charm  over  the  mind 
from  the  Inm'iinuity  of  its  existence  and  useful- 
ness. Most  people  are  aware  that '  an  old  fiddle 
is  better  than  a  new  one.'  This,  as  will  appear 
further  on,  is  not  absolutely  true  ;  although, 
probably  the  majority  of  the  fiddles  in  use  are 
not  new,  very  many  being  one^p  two,  and  even 
three  hundred  years  old.  A  violin,  if  it  be  only , 
well-made  to  begin  with,  can  by  timely  and 
judicious  rehabil^tion,  be  made  to  last  practi- 
cally for  ever,  or^t  least  to  outlast  the  lifetime 
of  any  particular  possessor :  and  few  things  are 
more  fascinating  than  putting  an  old  disused 
Violin  through  this  process,  and  reawakening  its 
musical  capacities.  AThe  Violin  thus  enjoys  a 
sort  of  mysterious  immortality,  the  effect  of 
which  is  often  enhanced  by  the  groundless  idea 

i  The  form  FIdellle  is  not  found,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows.  In 
literature,  Its  place  havlns  been  early  uken  by  the  decayed  form 
'  Tlelle ' :  but  Us  past  existence  Is  demonstrable  by  analogy.  Brachet 
(Grammaire  Ulstorlque  de  la  Langue  Fran9aise.  p.  2%)  glres  the  fol- 
lowing instances  of  the  French  forms  assumed  by  Latin  words  In 
-Iculus.  -a,  -um :  AboIIle  (aplcula).  Orteil  (orticulum).  Bommell  Csom- 
nlculus),  Pdril  (periculam).  Oreille  (auricula),  Comeille  (comicula), 
Onaille(oricula),  Vermdl  (rermiculus).  Aiguille  (aclcula).  From  this 
list,  to  which  may  be  added  Corbeille  (corblcula).  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  Fidicula  became  In  the  oldest  French '  fldellle.'  which  form 
was  transmitted  with  very  little  alteration  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old 
High  German,  while  In  France  itself  it  became  by  phonetic  decay 
•Vielle.* 

a '  Vlolon '  Is  the  old  French  dlmlnuilTe  of '  Viole,'  and  exactly  equi- 
valent to  •  VioUno.' 


that  no  good  fiddles  have  been  made  since  the 
golden  age  of  the  Cremona  makers,  which' 
terminated  120  years  ago,  and  that  the  secrete 
of  violin-making  are  lost.  In  connexion  with  thi^, 
a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  has  been  lavished  by 
connoisseurs  on  the  beauty  of  design  and  varnish 
of  the  old  Cremona  Violins^  and  even  in  some 
useful  and  reputable  works  on  this  subject  this 
enthusiasm  has  been  carried  to  a  point  where  it 
can  only  be  described  as  silly  and  grotesque.  A 
fiddle,  after  all,  even  a  Stradivari,  is  not  a  work 
of  pure  art,  like  a  piece  of  painting  or  sculpture : 
it  is  as  merely  a  machine  as  a  watch,  a  gun, 
or  ft  plough.  Its  main  excellences  are  purely 
mechanical,  and  though  most  good  fiddles  are 
also  well -designed  and  handsome,  not  a  few  are 
decidedly  ugly.  Leopold  Mozart,  in  his  Violin- 
School,  has  some  pertinent  remarks  on  this 
fqllacy.  To  choose  a  fiddle  for  its  outward 
symmetry  and  varnish,  he  says,  is  like  choosing 
a  singing  bird  for  its  fine  feathers. 

Instruments  more  or  less  corresponding  to 
our  fiddle  have  been  in  use  from  very  early  times, 
and  their  origin  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation.  Bowed  instruments  have  long  been 
in  use  among  various  Oriental  peoples :  and  this 
fact,  interpreted  by  the  fallacy  that  all  inventions 
have  their  ultimate  origin  in  the  East,  has  led 
many  to  ascribe  an  Oriental  origin  to  our  bowed 
instruments.  Strict  examination  compels  us  to 
reject  this  view.  vTh©  barp  and  lyre  were  bor^ 
rowed  by  the  Gree&s  from  Kgypt,  probably,  like 
the  alphabet,  through  Phoenicia:  but  here  the 
debt  of  Europe  to  the  stringed  instrument  makers 
of  the  East  begins  and  ends.  The  Arabic  and 
Hindoo  instruments  from  which  F^tis  and 
others  deduce  the  Violin,  evidently  belong  to  a 
totally  distinct  family.  Their  resonant  box  con- 
sists of  a  small  drum,  perforated  by  a  stick,  the 
top  of  which  serves  as  a  fingerbourd,  while  the 
lower  end  is  rested  on  the  ground  during  per- 


brmuice.    Vow  i(  can  be  ihown  Hut  until  the 


dsBcendant  of  the  Greek  monuchord,  was  rested 
on  the  ground  duTiDgpeiformuiee.  [Sue  Tbohbi. 
M&BIHA.]  All  were  played  OTerhand,  aod  were 
rested  on  or  against  the  upper  part  of  the  per- 
fbnner'*  body.  This  alone,  independently  of  all 
inconsistencies  of  con>tructioa.distinguuheathetn 
fi-oiD  the  Bebab  aod  tlie  Ravamutram.  and 
strengthena  our  conviction  of  their  affinity  with 
the  Lyre.  Moat  Kaitem  boiiTed  initruinenta 
appear  to  be  rude  imitntiona  of  those  of  Europe : 
uid  the  deyelopment  of  the  latter  is  so  dearly 
traceable  that  it  is  guperSuous  to  seek  their  origin 
ebewhere.  The  fiddle  Las  developed  out  of  the 
lyre  aod  monochord,  junt  as  our  musio  baa  de- 
veloped out  of  the  diatonic  scale  which  the  Greeks 
deduced  from  the  use  of  those  inatraments. 

Thoqgh  the  plunlity  of  strings  3  our  bowed 
instTDiDcntii,  and  even  their  oommon  name'  are 
borrowed  from  the  lyre,  their  principal  parts,  the 
elongated  resonant  box  with  ita  Boundboles,  the 
fingerboard,  and  tbe  movenble  bridge,  come  from 
the  monochord.  As  early  as  the  legendary  nge 
of  Pyths^ras  the  Greeks  obtained  uie  intra'Tala 
of  the  scale  by  cutting  off  the  aliquot  parta  of 
the  monochord  by  means  of  a  moveable  bridge. 
For  thii  the  preisure  of  the  fioger  was  au 
obvloaa  snbstltute :  nnil  practical  use  of  tbe 
' 'd  training  the  voice  muat  have  early 
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snggeWed  the  disi'vety  that  Ita  (one*  could  be 
prolonged  by  rubliur^,  iuilead  of  plucking  tbem 
with  theplectmni  I  1  fini^tr,'  The  lyre  iuggested 
plurality  of  striN.  .  auU  I'umisbed  a  model  of 
manageable  size.  i<iven  the  tyre  and  the  mono-  " 
chord,  tbe  Uddle  must  evidently  have  been  de- 
veloped sooner  or  later:  and  we  now  know  that 
as  early  as  the  3rd  ' 
centuiy  B.O.  an  in- 
strument something 
between  the  two,  and 
curiously  reminding 
us  of  the  stringed 
instruments  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  used 
in  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Sicily,  Fig.  i  re- 
presents a  specimen 
carved  on  a  Greek 
saicophagus  now  Qied 
as  a  font  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Girgenli. 
A  bas-relief  in  the 
TiOuvre  slinws  an- 
other specimen  of  the  same  instrument.* 

The  resemblance  between  this  antique  instro- 
ment  and  tbe  rebec  and  lute  is  noteworthy;  and 
it  possibly  represents  that  particular  form  of 
lyre  which  was  denominated  '  FidicuLi.' 

The  Tolbwing  genealogical  table  may  oanst 
the  rMder  a  memory  : — 


fy  TlieCBWTBCBee  thatarticle], which  appean  to 
IjDe  a  survival  of  the  normal  pattern  of  the  small 
\lUimaD  Lyre  in  a  remote  part  ofthe  Empre,  is 
an  obvioQS  link  between  the  musical  instru- 
ments of  antiquity  and  those  of  modem  Europe.' 
When  and  by  whom  the  bow  was  applied  to 
these  instrumrnts  we  cannot  tell.  But  certainly 
long  before  the  13th  century,  various  modiiica- 
tioOM  of  them,  some  plucked  with  tbe  fingers  or 
plectrum,  others  sounded  with  a  bow,  were  in  use 
throu|[hout  Europe  under  the  names  of  Fiddle, 
Crowd,  Rotte,  Geige  (Gigue,  Jig),  and  Kebec 
(Kibeb,  Eibible).  About  the  13th  ceptury  an 
improved  instrument  appeared  in  the  eoulji  of 
Europe  concurrently  with  that  remarkable  musi- 
cal and  literary  movement  which  is  associated 
with  the  Troubadours.  This  instrument  was 
called 'Viole' or 'Vlelle';  but  it  is  convenient 
to  assign  it  the  name  of  Guitar- Fiddle,  reserving 
the  term  Viol  for  the  later  instrument  with 
corncrblocks  which  is  permanently  associated 
with  the  name.     The  Guitar-Fiddle,  which  was 


intended  (o  accompany  the  voice,  was  larger  than 
its  predecessors,  increased  size  being  made  pos- 
sible hj  giving  it  a  waist,  so  as  to  permit  tbe 
bow  to  reach  the  strings.  It  may  he  described 
OS  a  rude  Guitar,  Hurdygurdy,  anil  Viol  in  one  ; 
for  we  find  the  same  instrument,  In  different 
instances  sometimes  plucked,  sometimes  bowed, 
and  sometimes  played  Vjith  the  wheel.  When 
modified  and  developed  fkr  plucking  it  became 
the  Spanish  guitar,  for  playing  with  the  wheel, 
the  Vielle  or  Hurdygurdy.  and  for  bowing,  the 
Viol.  The  Viul  was  employe4,  as  the  Guitar- 
Fiddle  had  been,  to  support  the  voice :  and  the 
development  of  choral  singing  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  viols  of  various  pitches.  In  the 
Hfteenth  century  we  first  meet  with  experimeitts 
in  constructing  bowed  initruments  of  different 
sixes,  corresponding  to  the  various  human  voices. 
Comecblocks.  which.  m:irk  the  tramiitioa  from 
tho  Guitar-Fiddle  to  the  Viol,  were  probably 
invented  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  largt  r 
fiddles.  Theirusepreparedagreatadvancein  the 
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art  of  fiddle-making :  for  tbey  increased  both  the 
tenfdon  of  the  resonAnt  box,  and  the  traDBmission 
of  the  vibration  of  the  strings.  The  construction 
of  instruments  with  comerblocks,  in  various 
sizes,  WAS  contemporary  with  the  great  develop- 
ment  of  polyphonic  choral  music  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  in  the  15th  century : 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  the 
Treble  or  Discant  Viol,  Tenor,  Bass  Viol,  and 
Double  Bass  or  Violone,  were  well  established 
both  injthoee  countries  and  in  North  Italy. 

■  The  *  Violin*  model,  which  differs  from  the 
Viol  in  having  shallower  sides,  with  an  arched 
instead  of  a  flat  back,  and  square  shoulders,  and 
in  being  composed  in  all  its  parts  of  curved  or 
arched  pieces  of  wood,  glued  together  in  a  state 
of  tension  on  the  blocks,  first  appears  in  Italy 

towards  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century;  It 
completely  revolutionised  the  fiddle-maker*s  art, 
driving  out  of  use  first  the  Discant  Viol,  then 
the  Tenor,  and  last  of  all  the  Bass  Viol.  The 
Double  Bass,  alone,  which  remains  a  Viol  pure 
and  simple,  has  resisted  the  inroads  of  the  Violin 
model  in  all  save  the  soundiioles./  The  substitu- 
tion of  the  Violin  for  the  Viol  in  all  its  sizes 
except  the  largest,  is  due  to  the  louder  tone  of 
the  former  instrument,  and  it  accords  with  a 
general  principle  underlying  the  whole  history 
of  musical  instruments,  which  may  be  stated  as 
the  '  survival  of  the  loudest.'  /  The  vibrations 
of  the  Viol  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  power.  As  a  means  to  this  end. 
Viols  were  constructed  double-strung  in  fifths 
and  octaves  [see  Lyre],  and  also  with  sympa- 
thetic strings  of  metal,  constituting  the  family 
of  the  Viola  d'amore  and  Barytone.  [See  vol.  1. 
p.  146.1  But  in  the  last  century  the  Violin 
effected  a  complete  rout  of  all  its  competitors, 
and  its  model  was  finally  adopted  for  the  Tenor 
and  Bass,  and  sometimes  even  for  the  Double- 
Bass,  although  for  the  last-named  instrument  the 
Viol  model  is  still  generally  used  in  tliis  country. 
The  Viol  Double  Bass  has  survived  partly  be- 
cause it  is  much  easier  to  make,  partly  because 
from  this  particular  instrument  a  penetrating, 
rather  than  powerful,  tone  is  required.  The 
Violin  extinguished  the  Discant  Viol  in  Italy 
and  Germany  in  the  1 7th  century,  in  France  and 
England  in  the  i8th.  England  held  out  longest 
for  the  Bass  Viol  or  Viola  da  Gamba,  for  this 
instrument  continued  to  be  manufactured  and 
played  in  this  country  to  nearly  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  when  it  had  everywhere  else  become 
practically  extinct.  The  models  now  in  use  for 
our  bowed  instruments  have  scarcely  changed  at 
all  since  the  time  of  Stradivari  (i  680-1 730)  :  and 
his  models  varied  only  in  the  design  of  certain 
details  from  those  in  use  a  century  earlier. 

The  Violin,  as  we  have  it,  is  therefore  about 
three  centuries  old.  Of  all  musical  instruments 
it  is  the  only  one  that  has  survived  unchanged 
throughout  modem  musical  history.  The  lutes, 
the  universal  companions  of  bowed  instruments 
until  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  have  disap- 
peared as  completely  as  the  spinet  and  the  harp- 
sichord.   Wind  instruments  of  all  kinds  have 
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been  completely  revolutionised,  but  the  Violin 
has  remained  for  three  liundred  years  the  same : 
and  it  is  probably  destined  to  remain  so  while 
muEio  exists,  for  though  numberless  attempts 
have  been  made  to  improve  it  they  have  been 
all  abandoned.  .^4^ 

t.  The  model  of  the  Violin,  which  the  experience-  * 
f  centuries  and  the  ingenuity  of  many  genera- 
tions of  mechanics^thus  wrought  out,  appears  at 
first  sight  eccentric  and  capricious.  It  might  be 
thought  that  any  sort  of  resonant  box,  and  any 
sort  of  frame  strong  enough  to  hold  the  strings, 
would  equally  answer  the  purpose.  The  fact 
however  is,  that  eveiy  minute  detail  has  its 
use  and  meaning.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the- 
fiddle  were  made  with  straight  sides.  In  this 
case,  unless  either  the  resonant  box  is  so  much 
narrowed  as  to  spoil  the  tone,  or  ti^  bridge  is 
considerably  heightened,  withHih'e  same  result, 
the  bow  could  not  reach  the  outer  strings.  Sup- 
pose, again,  it  were  made  of  the  sam^  general 
outline,  but  without  cornerblocks,  like  a  guitar. 
In  this  case  the  vibrations  would  be  more  nu- 
merous, and  their  force  would  be  consequently 
less;  the  tone  would  be  thin,  as  may, be  proved 
with  one  of « the  many  guitar-shjy>ed  fiddles 
which  have  been  occasionally  made  in  all 
periods.  Suppose  it  made  with  a  flat  back 
like  the  Viol:  in  this  case,  though  the  tone 
might  be  improved  in  the  high  treble,  it  would 
be  deficient  in  depth  in  the  middle  and  bass, 
unless  indeed  it  were  made  considerably  larger 
and  deeper.  If  the  curves  of  the  various  parts  or 
the  shape  and  position  of  the  bridge  and  sound- 
holes  are  materially  altered,  the  capacity  for 
vibration  is  injured,  and  the  tone  deteriorates  in 
consequence.  If  the  body  of  the  instrument  is 
lengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  fingerboard,  the 
player's  left  hand  is  cramped :  if  the  whole  length 
is  increased  the  instrument  becomes  too  largo  to 
be  conveniently  handled.  Probably  every  struc- 
tural alteration  that  could  be  suggested  has  beea 
at  some  time  tried  and  dismissed.  The  whole 
design  of  the  fiddle  has  been  settled  gradually 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  requirements  pf 
tone  and  execution.  "^^^ 

The  total  normal  length  of  the  violin  has  bCTn^^ 
determined  by  the  length  of  the  average  human 
arm  bent  at  a  convenient  angle.  The  length  of 
the  handle  or  neclc  has  been  determined  by  the 
space  necessary  for  the  average  human  hand  to 
manipulate  the  fingerboard ;  and  since  *  shifting* 
on  all  the  strings  has  become  general  this  length 
has  increased.  The  length  of  the  resonant  box 
is  the  first  of  these  measurements  less  the  second. 
Its  central  or  smallest  breadth  is  determined  by 
the  requirementjs  of  bailing,  as  applied  to  a  bridge 
of  sufficient  breadth  and  lieight  to  set  the  in- 
instrument  properly  in  vibration.  The  other 
breadths  and  lengths  are  determined  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  allowing  a  sufficient  vibrating  length 
for  the  strings,  whife  keeping  the  bridge  in  the 
centre,  t'.e.  on  a  line  dividmg  the  superficial  area 
of  the  belly  into  two  equal  parts,  or  nearly  so. 
The  tongue,  so  to  speak,  of  the  violin,  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  reeu  of  a  wind  instrument,  la 
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the  bridge ;  and  the  action  of  the  bridge  depends 
upon  the  sound p  .-.t.    The  soundpost  is  a  slender 

Slindrical  block,  fixed  at  both  ends,  performing 
e  double  function  of  transmitting  certain  vibra- 
tions from  the  belly  to  the  back  and  of  making  a 
firm  base  for  one  foot  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge 
is  a  true  reed ;  its  treble  foot  is  rigid,  and  rests 
on  that  part  of  the  belly  which  is  made  rigid  by 
the  soundpost.  Ats  bass  foot  rests  on  that  part  of 
the  belly  which*  as  a  free  vibration,  augmented 
and  regulated  by  the  bass  bar:  and  it  is  through 
this  foot  that  the  vibration  of  the  strings  is  com- 
municated to  the  belly,  and  thereby  to  the  mass 
of  air  in  the  fiddle.  The  treble  foot  of  the  bridge 
is  therefore  the  centre  of  vibration  :  the  vibra- 
tional impulse  is  communicated  by  the  bass  foot 
alone,  and  undulates  round  the  treble  foot  in 
circles,  its  intensity  being  modified  by  the  thick- 
nesses and  curves  of  the  belly  and  by  the  incisions 
called  the  soundholes. 
7^^  The  steps  by  which  this  iostrament,  at  once  so 
simple  and  so  complex,  has  been  produced,  are 
easily  traced:  its  intermediate  forms  can  be 
studied  in  artistic  monuments,  and  some  of  them 
even  still  exist.  Old  stringed  instruments  have 
generally  died  hard :  and  very  primitive  ones  have 
maintained  their  place  side  by  side  with  the  im- 
proved ones  founded  upon  them.  Thus  the  Marine 
Trumpet,  which  is  the  oldest  bowed  instrument, 
and  represents  the  earliest  development  of  the 
Monochord,  long  continued  in  use  concurrently 
with  instruments  of  a  more  advanced  kind,  and  is 
not  yet  quite  obsolete.  [See  Tromba  Marina.] 
A  Guitar-shaped  Violin,  which  is  directly  de- 
scended from  the  Fidel  of  the  Troubadours,  has 
been  made  and  used  in  all  ages.  Similarly  the 
Rebec  lonq^  continued  in  use  side  by  siti^e  with 
the  violin.^  The  Viola  da  Gamba  has  nev^  been 
completely  effaced  by  the  Violoncello.  !^ut  per- 
haps the  most  singular  survival  of  all  is  the 
Welsh  Crwth,  which  is  simply  the  small  lyre, 
as  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Qeltic  Britain, 
adapted  by  some  slight  modificationd"  for  use  as 
a  bowed  instrument.  In  tracing  the  history  of 
stringed  instruments  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of 
xkssuming  that  the  same  name  always^^^ignates 
the  same  instrument.  '  Violino*  and  '  Violon,*  fur 
instance,  were  at  first  commonly  employed  to^, 
denote  the  Tenor.  [See  Tenor  Violin.]  'Violon- 
cello* is  literally  the  'little  violone'  or  bass. 
vioL  The  Violone  itself,  as  its  augmentative 
termination  implies,  was  a  *  big  Viola/  -ax|d 
originally  designated  the  Bass  Viol.  When  the 
Double  Bass-Viol  became  common,  the  name 
was  transferred  to  this  larger  instrument.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  find  a  new  name  for 
the  small  Bass,  and  hence  the  diminutive  name 
'  Violonctllo.'  When  our  modem  Violoncello, 
which  is  properly  the  '  Bass  Violin,'  came  into 
use,  the  original  name  and  the  functions  of  this 
■mail  Violone  were  transferred  together  to  the 

1  Sm  Um  Mttcis  KUKO.  In  that  ftrtlclo  the  author  erroneously 
stated  that  no  specimen  of  the  Bebec  was  known  to  exist,  an  error 
•hared  bj  M.  Vklal  (Instruments  4  Archet.  toI.  1.  p.  18)  and  hj  X. 
Chouquet  '  Catalogue  Baisonn<  dea  Instruments  du  Consenratoire,' 
p.  S  ('  Impossible  d'en  retrouver  un  scul  aujourd'hul ').  In  the 
Czhtbitlon  of  Ancient  Musical  Instruments  at  Milan  In  1881  no  less 
tbao  six  eenuine  specimens  were  exhibited. 
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new  instrument,  which  still  retains  them.  *  Vielle,* 
now  appropriated  to  the  hurdy-gurdy,  denoted  in 
the  13th  century  the  instrument  which  wo 
have  called  the  Guitar-Fiddle.  •  Fiddle,'  •  Crwth,* 
•Geige,'  and  'Ribeca,'  all  now  frequently  em- 
ployed in  various  languages  to  designate  the 
modern  violin,  are  properly  the  names  of  dis- 
tinct instruments,  all  now  obsolete.  *  Lyre '  has 
been  employed  at  different  times  to  designate 
all  sorts  of  bowed  instruments.  'Viola,*  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  Proven9al  name 
of  the  guitar-fiddle,  and  afterwards  designated-  ^ 
Viols  of  all  sizes,  is  now  appropriated  to  the 
Tenor  Violin.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply 
instances.  No  rational  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  instruments  can  be  obtained  from  the 
use  of  names.  For  this  purpose  we  must  examine 
the  instruments  themselves  when  they  exist : 
when  they  have  perished  we  must  have  recourse 
to  artistic  representations,  which,  however  im- 
perfect, are  all  we  have  to  rely  on  before  about 
1550,  a  century  later  than  the  earliest  develop- 
ment of  bowed  instruments  as  a  class  by  them- 
selves. For,  although  the  fittings  of  the  two 
classes  differed,  it  was  not  until  the  15th  cen- 
tury that  any  constructive  difference  was  effected 
between  plucked  and  bowed  instruments.  In'^w 
that  century  the  discovery  seems  to  have  been 
made  that  an  arched  back  and  a  flat  belly  were 
best  for  the  plucked  class,  and  a  flat  back  and 
arched  belly  with  inwardly  curving  bouts  for  the 
bowed  class;  and  hence  the  lute  and  the  viol. 
A  higher  bridge,  supported  by  a  soundpost,  in 
the  bowed  class,  completed  the  'separation.  Both 
however  were  strung  alike:  and  down  to  the 
time  of  Bach  the  same  music  often  served  for 
both,  and  was  played  with  identical  stringing 
and  fingering. 

It  is  curious  that  both  the  pianoforte  and  the 
violin  owe  their  origin  to  the  monochord.  Fami- 
liarity with  the  monochord  might  have  early  sug- 
gested that  by  stopping  the  strings  of  the  lyre 
upon  a  fingerboard  the  number  of  strings  neces- 
sary to  the  latter  instrument  might  be  diminished 
by  two-thirds,  the  tuning  facilitated,  and  the 
compass  extended.  But  before  any  improvement 
in  this  direction  was  ever  made,  the  monochord 
itself  had  been  developed  into  other  instrumenta 
by  the  application  of  the  bow  and  the  wheel.  The 
monochord  consisted  of  an  oblong  box,  at  each  end 
of  which  was  fixed  a  triangular  nut.  A  peg  at  the 
tail  end  of  the  box  served  to  attach  the  string :  at 
the  other  end  the  string  was  strained  tight,  at  first 
by  weights,  by  changing  which  the  tension  and 
pitch  of  the  string  were  altered  at  pleasure,  after- 
wards by  a  screw.  Beneath  the  string  were 
marked  those  combinations  of  the  aliquot  parts  of 
the  string  which  yielded  the  diatonic  scale.  The 
belly  was  pierced  with  soundholes  near  the  tail ; 
a  moveable  block  or  bridge  somewhat  higher 
than  the  nuts  served  to  cut  off  so  much  of  tlie 
string  as  was  necessary  to  produce  the  desired 
note.  This  moveable  bridge  has  survived  in  all 
bowed  instruments,  though  its  position  is  never 
changed ;  and  it  will  serve  to  the  end  of  time  to 
connect  them  with  their  originaL 
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This  now-foTgotten  instrument  was  the  mun 
foundation  on  which  inediaival  rauhic  rested.  By 
its  aid  the  organ  was  tuned,  aTid  the  voice  of  the 
singer  was  trained  to  the  ecclesiastical  scales, 
the  principal  of  which,  wiih  their  Authentic 
and  Plagal  tones,  were  j;^raUQated  upon  it  in 
parallel  lines.  The  oldest  representations  of  the 
monochord  show  it  horizontally  placed  on  a 
table  and  plucked  with  the  finger:  but  as  the 
most  primitive  of  bowed  instruments  is  simply 
a  bowed  monochord,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  the  bow  was  early  employed  to  render  its 
tones  continuous.  Probably  a  common  mili- 
tary bow  was  originally  used.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural.  The  monochord  was  used,  as 
already  said,  to  tune  the  organ  and  to  train  the 
voice :  and  its  efficiency  in  both  respects  would 
be  greatly  increased  by  thus  prolonging  its 
sounds.  The  wheel  was  probably  used  at  an 
early  period  as  a  substitute  for  the  bow;  and 
the  monochord  was  thus  ready  for  further  de- 

)Iopments. 

kpted  BO  as  to  be  handled  vertically,  i.  e, 
with  one  end  on  the  ground,  it  became  the 
Trummscheidt  or  Marine  Trumpet.  [See  Trom ba 
Mabina.]  In  its  primitive  form,  the  Trumm- 
scheidt  must  have  been  very  unlike  the  mature 
instrument  as  described  in  that  article.  As  we 
find  it  in  old  pictures,  it  was  a  monochord  about 
6  feet  long,  the  lower  part  consisting  of  a  large 
wooden  sheath,  4  feet  long  and  about  10  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  dimimshing  to  5  inches 
in  width  where  it  joins  the  handle.  The  handle 
and  head  together  were  about  2  feet  long.  It 
had  a  common  bridge,  and  was  played,  not  in 
harmonics,  but  by  stopping  and  bowing  in  the 
ordinary  way.  We  know  from  Mersenne  that  it 
was  occasionally  strung  with  two  or  more  strings, 
thus  forming,  if  the  expression  is  permissible,  a 
double  or  triple  monochord. 

Whether  the  second  modification  of  the  mono- 
chord,  in  which  it  retains  its  horizontal  position, 
and  the  string  is  set  in  vibration  by  a  wheel  and 
handle,  and  which  is  represented  by  the  Organis- 
trum  or  Hurdy-gurdy,  preceded  or  followed  the 
Trummscheidt  in  point  of  time  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. Structurally  the  Organistrum  departs 
less  from  the  monochord  than  the  Trummscheidt 
does,  because  the  horizontal  position  is  retained : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  invention  of  the  wheel 
and  handle  cannot  have  preceded  that  of  the  bow, 
for  which  it  is  a  substitute.  Originally  the  Or- 
ganistrum was  an  ecclesiastical  instrument,  and 
it  may  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  the  mono- 
chord  and  the  organ.  It  was  made  of  large  size, 
and  was  played,  like  the  organ,  by  divided  labour, 
the  performer  being  solely  concerned  with  the 
clavier,  while  an  assistant  supplied  the  rotary  or 
grinding  motion  which  produced  the  tone.  The 
large  Organistrum  is  found  in  the  sculpture  over 
the  celebrated  door  of  Santiago  at  Compostella, 
which  proves  its  position  among  ecclesiastical 
instruments.  But  we  have  also  actual  specimens 
which  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  church. 
Two  are  preserved  in  the  Germanic  Museum  at 
Nuremberg,  in  both  of  which  the  size  and  oma- 
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mentation  lepkve  no  doubt  as  to  their  eoclesiasiical 
character.' 

Meanwhile,  the  Boman  Lyre  or  Fidicula,  in 
various  modified  forms,  had  never  gone  out  of 
use.  Introduced  into  Celtic  Britain  by  the  Bo^ 
mans,  the  Fidicula  was  called  by  the  Britons 
'Crwth,'  ft  word  which  signifies  'a  bulging  box.* 
Latinised  as  '  Chrotta,'  tUs  became  by  phonetic 
decay  *  Hrotta'  and  '  Botte.'  The  meaning  of  the 
word,  taken  together  with  existing  pictures,  gives 
us  a  clue  to  its  shape.  The  upper  part  consisted 
of  two  uprights  and  a  crosspiece  or  transtillum. 
the  lower  part  of  a  box  bulging  at  the  back,  and 
flat  at  the  front  where  the  strings  were  extended. 
iTrom  the  illustrations  in  old  manuscripts  it  ap- 
pears that  sometimes  the  resonant  box  was 
omitted  and  the  type  of  the  primitive  harp  was 
approached.  In  eiUier  form  the  primitive  fidicula 
must  have  been  of  small  size.  It  apparently 
had  neither  bridge  nor  fingerboard,  and  was 
plucked  with  the  fingers.  But  in  a  celebrated  an- 
cient 'Harmony  of  the  Gospels*  in  the  Frankish 
dialect,  attributed  to  Ottfried  von  Weissenburg 
(84  0-8  70),  we  find  the  Lyre,  the  Fiddle,  the  Harp, 
and  the  Crwth,  all  enumerated  in  the  Celestial 
Concert.'  Were  any  of  these  instruments  played 
with  the  bow  1  In  other  words,  does  this  passage 
indicate  that  the  art  of  fiddling  is  a  thousand 
years  old  ?  The  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that 
it  does.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  so  many  sorts 
of  stringed  instruments  could  have  been  difie- 
rentiated,  except  by  the  circumstance  that  some 
of  them  were  played  with  the  bow :  and  in  an 
English  manuscript  of  not  much  later  date  be- 
longing to  either  the  loth  or  nth  century,  we 
have  a  positive  representation  of  an  English 
fiddler  with  fiddle  and  bow,  the  former  being,  in 
fact,  the  instrument  called  by  Chaucer  the  Ribible, 
nnd  afterwards  generally  known  by  the  name  in 
its  French  form  '  Rebec.' 

Fio.  2. 


Certainly  in  the  nth  or  loth,  probably  in  the 
9th  century,  the  bow,  the  bridge,  and  the  finger- 
board, all  derived  from  the  monochord,  had  evi- 

t  One  TOT  large  and  heary  one  has  a  eraelflz  carved  near  the 
handle,   and  the  lid  ornamented  with  earrings:   the  other  has 
the  tacred  monogram  and  aacred  heart, 
a  '  Sih  tbar  oah  al  ruarit 
Tbas  organa  fuarit 
Lira  Job  Fldula 
Joh  managfalta  Bwegala 
Harpbajoh  Botta 
Joh  thai  Joh  Quates  dohta.' 
(SchiUer.  Thesaunu  Antlq.  Tent.  TOl.  t.  p.  979.) 


itently  been  applied  tn  tlie  'Fidicula'or'Crirth. 
The  iniLrument  is  nltered  precisely  as  mielil  hnvt 
liMn  expected.  The  crosiipiece  and  upright)  linvo 
diwppeHred.  Their  place  iB  taken  by  a  neck  ami 
liead,  the  Litter  raimiiig  a  peg-box  ;  anclthebulg- 
iDj[  looer  pnrt  of  the  iiutrumenC  is  modified  to 
suit  the  cbange.  It  may  well  be,  boerever,  thnt 
this  primitive  bowed  inatiuiiient  w.ib  the  direct 
•tesoeridBiit  of  the  lute-shnjied  Rdicula  which  llie 
^ir^enti  narcophaguH  (p.  3(37)  provf'B  Ui  have 
existed  beroie  the  Christian  era,  nnd  that  It  ia 
Identical  i»ith  the  •  FiduU'  of  Ottfried. 

Sometimes  the  crossplece  and  uprights,  placed 
somewhat  closer  tt^ether,  were  retained  side  by 
side  with  the  new  features,  the  neck  nnd  finger' 


txnrd.  Theabovecut.from  WorcasterCathedral, 
fcrres  to  illnstrste  the  coalition  of  the  Crvvth  nnd 
Bebec,the  upper  part  of  the  Instrument  being  in- 
lennediate  between  the  two.  The  instrument 
thus  produced  is  the  bowed  Cm th,  to  which,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Ensrel,  it  may  be  convenient  to  nsslgn 
the  name  of  Crowd,  leaving  the  original  word 
Crwth  to  designate  the  primitive  fidicula  pluckeil 
nith  the  fingers.  In  point  of  tone  and  execution 
the  Crowd  and  the  Rebec  were  Identical.  The 
Crowd  wns  the  Crwth  with  the  addition  of  a 
liridge  and  a  fingerboard  :  the  Rebec  wai  the 
Crowd  minus  its  uprights  and  croupiece,  and 
having  a  pear-shaped  body.  The  name  Fidel,  the 
ilecayed  form  of '  Fidicula,'  probably  indlfTereutly 
npplied  to  both,  and  was  afterwards  used  Cor  the 
larger  instrument  presently  mentioned. 

The  'GeigB,'  which  some  nuthoritJes  have 
treated  as  an  independent  instrument,  appears 
to  be  practicallj  Iilentical  with  the  Rebec.  In  the 
Nilielungenlied  the  instrument  played  hy  tha 
•Videlar'is  called  the'Glge,'  thnugh  the  boiv 
is  always  called  'Videlbogen.'  Medieval  sculp- 
ture, painting,  manuscripts  and  heraldry  jleld 
numberless  illustrations  of  the  'Geige.'  If  there 
was  any  marked  diOerence  between  it  and  the 
Rebec  it  amounted  to  this,  that  iha  Rebec  had  a 

1  body,  like  th    " 

rt  neck  fitted  t< 


The  accomp-inyi 
Cologne  Cathedral, 
i^ti  century. 


The  next,  from  the  Kreuz-Capelle  iu  Burg  Carl- 

stein  in   Bohemia,  shaira  the  improved  one  of 

Fio.  G.  ^'^^    Hth    century.      The 

'Geige'    probably 

the  root  'jog'  or 

jig,'  the  connection  lying 

a   tlie  jogging  or  jigging 

in  of  the  fiddler's  right 


A  writer  of  the  I3tb 
nlury  gives  initructiOD* 
both  for  this  small  fiddle, 
which  he  calla  '  Rubeba,' 
and  for  the  larger  Fidel, 
then  just  coming  into  Qse, 
which  he  calb  'Viella,''  The  Rubeba  or 
Rebec,  according  to  him.  had  two  strings  only, 
which  were  tunml  by  the  interval  of  a  ^Ih,  the 
lower  being  C,  the  upper  Q.  '  Hold  it  close  to 
the  head,'  he  writes,  'between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand.'  He  then  minutely 
describes  the  fingering,  which  is  as  follows : — 


It  will  at  once  strike  tho  re^er  that  we  prac^- 
cally  have  here  the  second  and  third  strings  of  the 
violin.  A  third  string  was  soon  added  :  and  we 
know  from  Agiicola  tliat  the  highest  string  of  the 
three-stringed  Behec  was  tuned  a  fifth  higher. 


AVe  have  here  practically  the  three  highest  strings 
of  the  viulin  :  and  it  Is  thus  clear  that  the  violin, 
iu  everything  except  the  ultimate  shape  of  the 
resonant  box  and  the  fourth  string,  is  at  least 
as  old  as  the  13th  century,  and  probnbly  very 
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muoh  older.  Aaather  itiiking  illuBtration  ofthe 
identity  of  fiddling  and  tbe  tiddler  non  and  six 
hundred  yeus  ago  is  aflbrded  by  the  bow-hande 
of  ths  meduBval  pUyerB,  whose  gtaup  of  the  bow 
is  generally  marked  by  perfect  EreedoiD  and  cxir- 

Tbese  early  medueval  fiddlea  were  email  inetni- 
mentii  of  aimple  constroction  and  slight  musical 
cnpacity,  chiefly  used  in  merrymakings  to  ae- 
compsjiy  song  or  d&nce.  CompanieH  of  profm- 
sional  players  were  maintained  by  noblcmon  for 
their  amusement:  witnHBs  the  foar.and-twenty 
iiddlen  of  Etzel  in  the  Nibeliingenlied.  The 
readar  will  remember  thnt  Etiel's  private  band 
of  fiddlers,  richly  dresaed.  and  headed  by  their 
leaders,  Schwemel  and  Werbel.are  chosen  be  his 
messeDgers  into  Burgundy:  and  nmong  tlie  noble 
Burgundian  guests  whom  they  bring  back  is  the 
redoubtable  amateur  fiddler  Volker,  who  lays 
about  bim  like  a  wild  boar  with  bis  'Videlbogeu 
atnrken,  michel,  unde  lane,'  doing  as  much  execu- 
tion, says  the  rhymer,  as  M^dinsry  man-widi 
a  biondswont.  Volker  'der  vidolar.'  or  '<ter 
■pilenuui,'  na  he  is  often  called,  is  not  a  mere 
figment  of  the  poet.  Everything  proves  the 
mediaral  fiddles  to  bnve  been  populAr  instru- 
ment*, and  their  use  seems  to  have  been  familiar 
to  all  cUasea.  Wandering  professional  miiiicians, 
'fahrende  I*ute,'  caiTieil  them  from  place  to 
place,  playing  and  singing  t<>  them  for  subsist- 
«DOe.  Among  the  amateunt  who  played  them 
vere  parsons  and  parish  clerks  :  witness  tlie 
pari»ii  olerk  Absolon  uf  Chaucsr,  who  could '  play 
tunes  on  a  small  ribible.'  and  the  unfortunate  par- 
■on  of  Ossemer,  near  Stendal,  who,  accnrdin);  to 
the  Brunswick  Chronicle  (quoted  by  Forkel),  wns 
killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  as  he  was  Addling 
for  his  parishioners  to  diice  on  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun-week  in  uo.i.' 

These  primitive  fiddles  apparently  sufficed  the 
musical  world  of  Europe  until  the  1 3th  century. 
Their  oompass  seems  to  have  been  an  octave  and 
.1  half,  from  C  to  G,  including  the  menn  notes 
of  the  female  or  bey's  roico.  The  eitensicm  of 
the  coinpaas  downwards  is  probably  the  clue 
to  the  improvement  which  followed.  It  may  lie 
observed  that  the  development  of  musical  instru- 
ments has  always  been  (rum  small  to  large  and 
from  high  to  low  :  the  ear,  it  would  seem,  seeks 
ever  more  and  more  re«omuice.  and  musical  re- 

Juirements  demand  a  larger  compass:  but  the 
evelopment  of  the  Song  In  the  hands  of  the 
Troubadours  affords  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  fnct  (hat  the  fiddle-maker  about  this  time 
strove  to  make  his  resonant  box  larger.  But 
there  Is  an  obvious  limit :  if  the  belly  is  greatly 
widened  tbe  bow  cannot  be  made  to  touch  the 
strings  without  making  the  bridge  of  inordinate 
height.  Some  ingBnioua  person,  about  the  13th 
century,  devised  an  alternative:  this cousiated  in 
constructing  the  sides  of  the  resonant  box  with  a 
contrary  fiexure,  giving  the  contour  of  the  instru- 
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ment  a  wavy  character,  eiaclJy  liju  the  gnitaiv 
and  making  a  sort  of  waist.  By  tiiis  means  tbe 
bridge  could  be  left  at  the  proper  height,  wlule 
the  capacity  of  the  instrument  in  respect  of  siie, 
compsas,  and  resonance  was  increaiad.  Svnu 
unknown  mechanic  thus  invented  what  came  to 
be  called  in  Northern  Europe  tbe  Fidsl,  in 
Northern  France  the  Vielle,  in  Southern  France 
and  Italy  tbe  Viole.  We  have  caUed  it  tbe 
Guitar-Sddie.  There  con  be  little  doubt  that 
Provence   is   its   motherland,  and  that   it  firat 


invenUon  of  the  wust  was  Uie  first  prin- 
cipal step  in  the  development  of  the  Viol,  and  this 
feature  was  only  possible  in  instrument*  con- 
structed like  the  monechord  and  hurdy-gurdy, 
with  sides  or  ribs.  The  Geige,  Crowd,  and  Kebec 
were  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  Lute. 
which  still  survives  in  the  Mandolin :  they  con- 
Kisted  of  a  fiat  belly  and  a  convex  back,  joined 
oyster-fashion  by  the  edges.  No  improvement 
as  regards  resonance  was  possible  in  these  oyster- 
shaped  instruments:  tbe  fiddle  of  the  future  re- 
quired a  certun  depth  in  all  its  parts,  whicJi 
can  only  be  given  1^  sides  or  ribs.  No  oth«r 
instrument  was  capable  of  a  waist :  and  as  the 
reader  ia  aware,  the  body  of  such  an  instrument 
was  ready  to  hand  in  the  small  orgauistrum  or 
hurdy-gurdy.  The  Guitai^fiddle  was  simply  * 
Hurdy-gurdy  played  with  tbe  bow.  The  de- 
scription of  it  by  Jerome  of  Moravia  proves 
that  it  was  a  harmonic  as  well  as  a  melodic  in- 
strument. It  had  five  strings,  the  lowest  of 
which  was  a  bourdon,  1.0.  was  longer  than  tho 
rest,  and  did  not  pass  over  the  nut,  but  wu 
attached  to  a  peg  outaide  the  head.  In  the 
long  Bourdon  of  the  Troubadour' S'flddle  we  thna 
have  tbe  origin  of  the  fonrth  string,  which  wM 
a^rwards  reduced  to  the  normal  length  by  the 
expedient  of  covering  it  with  wire.  The  (wo 
highest  strings  were  usually  tnned  in  unison : 
this  enabled  the  player  either  to  double  the 
highest  note,  or  to  pUy  In  thirds,  at  pleasure. 
Jerome  of  Mraivia  ^re*  three  different  tunioffi. 
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mnd  probably  othera  were   in  use,  each  baing 
adapled  to  the  musio  intended  to  be  perfanned. 

The  Guitar-fiddle  was  larger  than  the  Geifie 
and  Rebec,  and  appmiimated  iu  size  to  the 
Tenor.  [Bee  oppoeite.  Fig.  6.]  Tiiie  inatruinent 
IB  probably  the  Fidel  uf  Chaucer.  It  has  place 
in  Engliih  life  ni  an  iiutrument  of  luxury. 

Fur  hlolt.s.  llw  Oiford  Clerk]  bad  leTcrhui  at  tail 
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lisl^r^ 


ipbiloBuphy, 


*,  Prologdt.) 

Eiiiting  representations  ot  the  Fidel  appear  to 
indicate  th&t  the  increased  length  of  the  initru- 
ment  was  not  at  firat  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
reapoiiding  increase  in  the  length  oC  the  strings, 
and  thnt  it  was  fitted  with  a  tailpiece  and  loop 
of  unusual  length.  It  had  no  comei^blocks.  A 
good  idea  of  the  mediteval  Fidel  may  be  gMned 
from  the  modem  Spanish  or  commoa  guitar, 
which  appear*  to  be  simply  the  improved  Fidel  of 
the  IVoubadours  minus  its  bridge,  tailpiece,  sound- 
pott  and  Boundholes.  It  has  predsely  the  sume 
urangement  for  the  pegs,  which  are  screwed  ver- 
tically into  a  flat  head,  which  is  often,  but  not 
always,  bent  back  at  an  angle  with  the  neck. 
He  guitar,  however,  retguires  no  bridge.'tUid  no 
■oundpost:  its  tailpiece  is  glued  to  tbe  belly, 
and  it  retnins  tbe  primitive  central  soimdhole. 
which  in  the  boned  instcunient  gives  place  to 
a  double  sounilhole  on  either  side  ot  the  bridge. 
[See  SonNDHOLES.] 
>  We  now  reach  a  ittep  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  the  construction  of  bowed  instruments, 
the  invention  of  'comer-blocks.'  This  improve- 
ment followed  natumUy  from  the  invention  of 
the  waist.  4  modem  violin  has  two  projecting 
points  on  each  of  its  sides,  one  at  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  bouta  or  bow-holes  which  fiirm 
the  waist  of  the  instrument.  In  the  classical 
pattern,  which  has  prominent  comer-blocks, 
these  projections  form  a  sliarp  angle  -.  in  (he 
older  ones,  including-  the  viols,  the  angle  is  leas 
acute,  and  the  comer  therefore  Una  prominent. 
""  '      '  '  ■  a  of  triangular 


■blocks'  i 


h  the  ribs  ol 


re  glided,  and  which  are  themselves  glued  to 
the  Dack  and  belly,  forming,  so  to  speak,  the  cor- 
ner-stones of  the  constructinn.    They  contribute 


^r-blocks. 


well  a; 


ments  of  the  larger  sizes,  flrat  appear  in  the  J  5th 
century :  and  as  targe  Addles  can  only  be  con- 
veniently constructed  by  meaoB  of  comer-blocks 
we  may  fairly  conclude  thnt  the  two  inventions 

The  writer  inclines  to  ascribe  tbe  origin  of 
comer-blocks  to  Germ.iny,  because  it  was  in 
that   land   of  mechanical   inventions    that    the 

was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  lute-makers  from 
1450  tn  Ifioo,  because  the  earliest  known  instru- 
ment-niaken,  even  in  France  and  Italy,  were 
Germans,  and  because  it  is  in  the  German 
mu"ioal  liandbooki  of  the  first  part  of  the 
■6th    oentui?  —  Viidung,    Luscinius,    Juden- 


kUnig,  Agiicoln,  and  Gerle — that  w«  find  tbe 
viol  fiunily  for  thtlir^i  liioespeclficallydeecribod. 
This  invention  v.-3'  1I11:  Luming-point  in  the  de- 
velopment of  bowed  instruments.  It  not  only 
separated  them  definitely  from  their  cognates  of 
the  lute  and  guitar  class,  but  it  gave  them 
immense  variety  in  design,  and  rendered  them 
easier  to  make,  as  well  as  stronger  and  more 
resonant.  Whether  double  or  single  comsi^ 
blocks  were  fint  employed,  is  nncertain.  Fossi- 
bly  the  first  step  was  the  introduction  of  sin^e 
cornei^blocks,  by  which  the  rihs  were  increased 
&om  two  to  four,  the  upper  ones  having  an  in- 
ward curvature  where  the  bow  croeaea  the  strlngi. 
The  illuitralion  is  feiin  a  drawing  by  Raffaelle, 
f,^  j^  in  whose  paintings 

the  vied  with  single 
corner •  blocks  oc- 
cur* several  tlmes- 
[For  another  spsd- 

B0LEB,Fig.3.}  ^• 
gle     corner  •  blocks 

used  long  after  the 
introduction  ofdon- 
bleones.  Thewdter 
lias  seen  very  good 
old  Italian  tenors  and  double-bnssee  with  single 
corners.  A  well-known  specimen  in  painting 
U  the  fine  Viola  da  gamba  in  Domenichino's  St. 
Cecilia.  The  vibration  is  more  rapid  and  free 
than  that  of  the  inslruiuent  with  double  comen, 
but  the  tone  is  consequently  lees  intense. 

But  the  foundation  on  which  fiddle'making 
was  finally  to  rest  ivas  the  viol  with  double 
comers.  Double  comers  produced  a  new  con- 
structive feature,  viz.  the  'middle  bouts,'  or 
simply  the  'bouts,'  the  ribs  which  curve  in- 
wards between  the  two  corner-blocks.  While 
the  comer-blocks  enormously  increased  the  re- 
sonance of  the  fiddle,  the  bouts  liberated  the 
right  hand  of  the  player.  In  early  times  the 
band  must  have  been  kept  to  a  stifle  and  cramped 
position.  The  bouts  for  the  first  time  rendered 
it  possible  for  the  fiddler  to  get  at  his  strings : 
j.^  „  and  great  stimulus  to  pbiy- 

ing  must  have  been  the 
consetjuence.  It  was  long 
before  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  the  bouts  were 
settled.  They  were  made 
small  and  deep,  or  long 
and  shallow,  at  the  maker's 
caprice.  At  one  period, 
ibably    an     early    one. 


Itw 


uld  E. 


n  that 


desired  to  carry 
their  newly-won  freedom  of  hand  to  the  atter- 
most :  and  the  illustrations  in  Agricola  prove 
that  this  preposterous  model  prevailed  for  in- 
struments of  all  four  sizes. 

The  fantastic  outlines  whidi  were  produced 
TS 
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by  tbis  extraT.ig&nt  cutting  of  the  bouta  irere 

■ometrmes  further  complicated  by  adding  man 
blockB  &t  tbe  top,  or  bottooi,  or  both,  ktid  by 
cutting  wine  of  the  ribs  in  two  piscea,  and 
turning  the  ends  in  at  riiiht  angles.  Tha  Eurmer 
of  these  devioss  vas  early  ab&ndoned,  and  few 
■jpecimens  of  it  exiat :  but  the  latter  waa  aouie- 
times  used  for  the  viula  d'amore  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Tta  tendency  is  to  diminish  tbe  vibrational 
capacity,  and  the  intenaltyof  the  tone.  Its  adop- 
tion waa  partly  due  to  artiatic  coneideratioru, 
and  it  u  capable  of  great  variety  in  design.  But 
it  naturally  weot  out  of  practical  uae,  and  the 
viol  settled  doirn  to  its  normal  model  about  the 
beginning  of  the  l6th  century,  by  the  final  adop- 
tion of  the  limple  outline,  with  double  comen 
and  moderately  long  and  sliallow  bouts. 

Concurrently  with  theae  eiperimenU  on  the 
outline,  we  trace  a  series  of  eiperinients  on  the 
place  and  shape  of  the  soundholes  and  bridge. 
For  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  Conner, 
the  reader  ia  referred  to  tbe  article  Sodhdiiulbs. 
'rbeir  true  pkce,  pirtly  in  the  waist,  and  partly 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  inatrument.  was  not  de- 
fined until  after  the  invention  of  tbe  violin.  In 
the  guitar-tiddle  the  aoundboles  had  nnturally 
^leu  into  something  nearly  nppronching  their 
true  position.  But  tlio  invention  of  the  bouts 
disphkoed  them,  and  for  nearly  a  oeiitury  we  find 
them  shirting  about  on  tho  surface  of  the  inslru- 
ment.  Sometime*,  indeed,  it  occurs  to  the  early 
viol  makers  to  leave  them  in  the  waist  between 
the  bouts.  Sut  at  first  we  frequenlly  find  them 
in  tbe  upper  part  of  the  instrument,  and  this  is 
found  even  in  instances  where  their  shape  is  of 
an  advanced  type. 

'    '  usually  find    ti  e  ctmndholes  And 


Btrument,  nesr  the  ta  tp 
maker  evidently  aim  ng  at 
leaving  as  much  as  poss 
ble  of  the  belly  ialact  f  r 
the  sake  of  const  net  ve 
strength.    Tbe  illustrat  on 


er  part  of  the 


is    froi 


'Biichlein  aller  Stande 
and  represents  a  m  us  el 
of  the  i6tli  century  per- 
forming on  athree-str  nged 
Double  Boss. 

Adericards  the  sound 
holes  are  placed  between 
the  bouts,  tha  extremities 
of  both  approximately 
corresponding,  the  bridge 
standing  beyond  them.  Tliis 
arra  iigement  prey  ailed  d  i 


l6th  c> 


ml  preyaued  f. 
aily^alf  of 
ury/ It  was 
iotin  model  b 


century. 

until  tbe  violin  model  bad  been 

that  the  Boundholea  were  lowered 
extendiugfrom  the  middle  of  the 


its  true  place  in  the  middle  of  the  eoundhc 

The  Bridge,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
voicing  apjiaraius,  and  in  re:ility  the  tongue  of 
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the  fiddle,  was  perfected  lost.  [See  Stcadi- 
VADl.j  The  plan  of  cutting  a  small  arch  in  the 
moveable  block  of  the  uionochord.  so  as  to 
dieck  the  vibration  as  little  ns  possible,  is 
probably  of  Greek  origin,  and  In  the  Marina 
Tmmpst  the  bridge,  which  has  only  one  string 
to  support,  can  be  made  proportionately  small,  and 
its  vibratiug  function  more  perfect.  [See  TsoMBA 
Mabi.ia.]  The  potychord  instruments  of  the 
Middle  Ages  required  a  more  masaive  support ; 
but  the  bridge-Uke  character  was  always  iiiun- 
tained,  the  pattern  being  from  time  to  time 
modified  so  as  to  produce  tbe  maximum  of  vibn- 
tion  without  loss  of  strength.  .  The  soundpost 
beneath  the  treble  foot  of  the  bridge  is  of  un- 
certain antiquity.  At  first,  it  would  seem,  the 
expedient  was  tried  of  lengthening  one  foot  oi 
the  bridge,  and  passing  it  through  the  sound- 
hole,  so  as  to  real  on  tbe  centre  block  of  the 
back :  this  primitive  bridge  and  soundpost  in 
one  have  been  found  in  existing  specimens  of 
the  Crwth.  The  superior  effect  of  a  separate 
~  ^  "''  ipporting  tbe  bridge  and  augment- 
iration,  must  soon  have  bora  di*- 
covered :  and  many  early  pictures  of  fiddles 
with  bridges  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  exten- 
sively in  use.     [See  SonnDPOST.] 

The  scale  of  tbe  lar^r  medisval  viols  moke* 
it  probable  Ibat  tbe  vi^ation  of  tlie  belly  under 
the  bass  strings  was  regulated  by  a  Boss-bar. 
Cross-bars  wets  early  employed  to  strengthen 
the  back  of  the  viol  and  the  belly  of  the  lute; 
and  observations  of  their  e&ect  on  the  vibmtioQ 
sibly  suggested  the  use  of  a  longitudinal  bar 
the  viol.  The  bsss-bar  is  at  least  as  old  •• 
the  nveotiou  of  corner  blocks,  and  probably 
older  Concurrently  with  the  development  of  the 
V  ol  m  ta  luj^er  sizes,  we  find  a  characteristic 
change  n  the  head  or  peg-box,  which  completely 
transformed  the  physiognomy  of  the  instrument. 
The  medueval  peg-box  was  invariably  flat,  like 
that  of  the  Gmtar,  the  pegs  being  inserted  at 
r    ht  angles  to  the  fiu»  of  the  ' 


possibly  SI 
for  the  vie 


ig  the  strings  to  their  due  ten- 
sion and  keeping  them  in  their  proper  place- 
When  the  invention  of  the  larger  viola  auper- 
aeded  B  urdons.  the  fiat  p^-box  gave  place  to 
the  modem  one,  which  bends  back  so  tbat  the 
strmg3  forin  an  obtuse  angle  in  crossing  the  nut;  . 
the  pegs  are  transverse  instead  of  perpendicular, 
and  havea  support  in  each  side  of  the  box ;  the  ten- 
force  is  applied  directly  instead  of  obliquely, 

the  fiddle's  length.     Tbe  tup 

eg'boi  was  often  surmounted 
liniai's  head.  This,  however, 
obliged  the  fiddle-maker  to  have  recouiw  to  the 
artist  for  the  completion  of  his  work.  A.  volute 
was  therefora  substituted,  the  wellknown  'scroll' 
of  the  fiddle,  on  tbe  curves  of  which  aocom- 
plished  fiddle-makers  employed  the  some  taste 
and  skill  which  they  displayed  in  the  carved 
lines  and  Burrai:«  of  the  body. 
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About  the  en<l  of  thelgth  century  we  findtlie 
Ticil  irilh  the  disUiictire  features  nbove  indiDsted 
fuWy  developed,  in  its  three  principnl  sizes,  Dis- 
Oftnt.  Tenor,  nnd  Bug,  in  (jfeneral  use.  They 
hud  >t  lint  aometimea  Ibui,  sometimes  five,  tuid 
aomelimei  alz  itrings,  which  were  toned  b; 
fourtiu,  fteingle  major  thiid  being  intcrpohited 
in  tile  five  and  six  itriDSed  instrument!,  in  order 
to  presenre  the  snme  tooklity  in  the  open  notes. 
Thia  device  was  borrowed  from  the  Lute.  The 
fixed  number  of  six  Btringa,  and  the  aettled 
tuning  bjF  fourth!  with  a  major   third   in   the 
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Tho  rebitivB  tuning  of  the  Viols  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  parta  of  contempomr;  vocal  | 
music ;  and  the  e;irly  concerted  muaic  wr:tten  for  I 
the  Viola  is  aJwaya  wilhin  the  ccmpa^a  or  the  ! 
relntivB  voices.  It  seenia,  in  fact,  to  have  been  i 
entirely  based  upon  vocal  muaio.  As  early  as  I 
-S39  V  have  voc.il  compositions  professedly  | 
Adapted  to  be  either  placed  or  aung  ^buone  da  ' 
Cantare  et  sonare].'  ' 

Thia  parallelism  tietween  the  parts  of  vocal 
and  stringed  music  explains  why  in  early  tbeo- 
reticaJ  works  we  hear  little  or  nothieg  about  the 
Double  Ba^.  We  may  however  assume  that  it 
ms  employed  as  a  aub-baas  in  octaves  to  the 
voice  and  B.iss  Viol,  strung  with  three,  four, 
five,  and  even  di  strings,  the  lowest  would  by 
analogy  be  tuned  a  fourth  lower  than  those  of 
the  Bass  Viol,  sa  at  (n)  ;  and  this  is  in  tnct  the 
tnning  of  the  modem  Double  Boss.  The  tuning 
for  coinpletely  strung  instruments  was  probably 
M  at  (b),  but  tho  highest  strings  would  bo  inef- 


fective, anil  liable  to  hreoV,  and  they  could  haio 
lieen  of  little  use  in  playing  a  sub-baas:  and  oa 
the  pressure  of  useless  strings  impairs  the  reso- 
nance of  the  itutrument,  it  may  ba  assumed  that 
the  upper  strings  nme  to  be  gradually  fiban- 
doned.  The  tiio  of  viols,  tuned  as  prescribed 
by  the  'Regola  BuUertina'  of  ij^a,  continued 
in  itae  unaltered  for  a  centary  and  a  half  as  the 
basis  of  chamber-music ;  for  Playford's  'Intro- 
duction to  the  Skill  of  Musi<:k'  given  the  same 
tuniD"  without  alteration.  We  may  therefore 
take  the  duration  of  tho  school  of  pure  six- 
stringed  viol  music  aa  about  a  hunJred  and  fifty 
yean  (1550-1700).    During  the  latter  port  of 


this  period  the  Violin  and  Tsnor  Violin  came 
steadily  into  use  for  orchrstml  (lurposes  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  Treble  and  Tennr  Vrols,  and  the 
invention  of  the  Violoncello  or  Bus  Violin  com- 
pleted the  snbsUtutlon  of  the  new  midel  for  the 
o'd.  The  trio  of  viols  was  in  fact  rather  a  theo- 
retical than  a  practical  musical  apparatus;  and 
its  two  highest  members  had  but  little  si;piiFi- 
cance  apart  from  the  rest.  The  Treble  or  Dis- 
cant  Viol,  feeble  and  delicate  in  tone,  though 
employed  in  concerted  music,  never  took  the 
]ilacG  of  the  more  ]iowerful  Kebeo  .and  Gei;e, 
which  continueii  in  popular  use  until  they  were 
ultimately  driven  from  the  field  by  the  Violin. 
The  Tenor  Viol  laboured  unrler  a  great  disad- 
vantage. Being  too  lar^e  and  too  clumsy  to  be 
played  fiddtewise,  it  became  the  practice  to  rest 
the  lower  part  of  the  instrument  on  the  knee, 
uad  its  atioulder  upon  the  arm,  the  left  liand  being 
elevated  at  the  height  of  the  head.  It  was  then 
bowed  underhand,  the  bow  passing  obUquely  over 
the  strings.  This  difficulty  must  have  tended  to 
check  its  musical  usefulness:  and  as  the  lowest 
siring  of  both  the  Discant  and  Tenor  Viol  was 
little  used,  it  was  at  length  omitted,  and  makers 
enabled  to  conttruct  Tenor  Viols  of 


:eable  s 


.    TheGer 


Treble  and  Tenor  Viols  oflatemanuracl 
only  five  strings,  the  lowest  in  each,  as  in  the 
Violin  and  Tenor,  being  G  and  C  respectively, 
llie  Treble  and  Tenor  Viola  thus  gradually  ap- 
proximated in  size  and  tuning  to  tiie  Violin  and 
Tenor,  by  which  they  were  ultimatelv  eifaceiJ, 
The  five-strin;;ed  Treble  Viol  survive'd  loncest 
in  France,  where  it  was  called  'Quinton'^or 
'Pardessus  de  Violo';  nnd  from  the  very  na- 
merotis  specimens  which  were  sent  forth  in  tho 
lost  century  from  the  workshops  of  Guer^an  and 


Fio.lOb 


itbei  Pariaiai 

can  be  no  doubt  that  it  waa 
a  fashionable  instrument,  in 
&ct  probably  a  musical  U>y  for 
ladies  of  quality.  The  slop 
b^ng  nn  inch  shorter  than 
that  of  the  Violin,  and  the  tun- 
ing by  fourths  and  a  tljird  en- 
tirely obviating  the  necessity 
oE  employing  the  fourth  finger, 
it  is  easily  played  by  nnall 
and  com  parativelyunpractised 
hands.  The  back  and  ribs  of 
Guersan'sQulntons  are  usually 
built  up  of  parallel  staves  of 
sycamore  and  cedar,  a  method 
which  not  only  makes  the  tons 
extremely  toft  and  retniinnt, 
but  combined  with  line  liniih 
and  elegantly  carved  scrolls 
gives  them  a  most  picturotqas 
appearance.  Tlie  illustration 
is   from  a  specimen   in    the 

The  development  of  the  Viola  d'Amnre,  which 
i»  briefly  described  below,  probably  pravented 
the  use  i>(  the  common  Teucr  Viol,  without  sym- 
pathetic strings,  asasoloinatirumeDt.  Built  hirgc 
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enough  to  give  n  raaonant  note  on  the  lowest 
open  suing,  C,  the  live  stringed  Tenor  Viol  ia 
undoubtedly  ■  difficult  uutrument  to  maniige: 
but  nfter  some  praclJce  it  mn  ba  commanded  by 
B  player  with  an  arm  of  Buffioient  length.  The 
beat  have  thick  whole  baclts,  cut  glabwiae  or  on 
the  But,  iiiBtaad  of  on  the  cnwB,  and  the  flaming- 
Bword  soundhole,  which  l^'JO.  1L 

the  German  makers  pre- 
ferred, seetUB  to  favour 
the  deveiopmentof  tone. 
The  tone  a  rich  Bad 
penetrating  :  and  the 
writer  baa  heard  the 
five-atringed  Tenor  Viol 
played  in  concerted 
mueio  with  good  effect. 
The  illustmtiaa  repre- 
sents one  made  in  1 746 
bjEIslerofMainz.  [See 
TujoB  Violin.] 

The  Ban  Viol  alone, 
of  the  original  Viol 
family,  developed  into 
an  iiutrainent  hnving 
important  musical  qun- 
litiea  of  its  own,  and 
secured  a  noticeable 
place  in  muaieal  history 
□nder  lbs  Italian  name 
of  Viola  da  Gomba. 
lliis  ia  no  doubt  due  la 
its  long-continued  tue 
OS  nn  orchestral  boss, 
and  to  Its  similarity  in 
taning  to  the  Theorbo  T.ute.  In  the  lattei 
quarter  of  the  iGth  century,  and  throughout 
Uie  t7th.  while  the  Violin  and  the  Tenor  were 
taking  the  ploca  of  the  higher  Viola,  the  ISoss 
Viol  muntained  ita  place,  and  nfforded  a  wide 
field  to  a  cooniderable  school  of  players  and 
oomposers,  principally  in  Engl.ind,  France,  and 
^_lhftiow  Counlriea.  It  waa  the  first  bowed  in- 
strument to  receive  treatment  commenaurato  loits 
capacities,  a  circumstance  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  its  tuning  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  the  lute,  and  that  both  in- 
struments were  pracUaed  by  tho  same  players. 
Throughout  the  1 7  tL  centnry,  tho  Viola  da  Gamba 
closely  followed  in  (he  wake  of  the  lute,  and 
the  two  reached  their  highest  development  nt 
the  hnuda  of  French  composers  in  the  early  pnrt 
of  tho  igth  century.  The  commnnd  of  the 
sii-atringed  finger-board  which  the  lutenists 
had  attained  through  two  centuries  of  incessant 
practice  was  in  fact  communicated  by  iJiem  to 
bowed  instruraenta  through  the  medium  of  the 
Bw0  VioL  By  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
before  anything  having  any  pre  ton  si  on  a  to 
musical  value  had  been  written  for  the  Violin, 
and  still  less  for  the  Violoncello,  many  apeciea  of 
composition  hod  been  brought  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  perfection  on  the  Lute,  and  this  de- 
velopment of  the  Lnte  was  directly  commnni- 
■^ted  to  the  Viola  da  Gaintm.  The  great  mass 
of  Vj'oJa  dtt  Gamba  chamber-muaic  o(  the  17th 
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century  which  still  exists  in  manuscript,  ii  eri- 
dently  adapted  from  lute  music.  The  Corrente, 
Chaconne,  Pavane,  Gig,  Gallinrd,  and  Almaioe, 
were  bvourite  measures  for  both  ;  the  Prelude, 
in  which  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  for 
modulation  was  diaplayed,  was  also  much  the 
same  ;  but  the  Viol  was  especially  employed  in 
the  '  Division  on  a  Ground,'  which  was  the 
delight  of  English  muaiciana  in  the  ijthcentuiy. 
So  completely  was  this  the  case  that  in  Symp- 
son's  well-known  Method  for  the  Viola  da  Gamba 
the  instrument  is  named  the  'Division  Viol.' 
It  was  made  in  three  siies,  that  used  for  division 
being  of  medium  size :  the  largest  site  was  used 
for  the  '  Concert  Bass.'  played  in  combination 
with  other  Viols  :  a  size  smnller  than  the  Divi- 
sion Viol  was  used  for  Lyra  or  Tablature  playing, 
in  which  the  composer  varied  the  tuning  of  the 
Viol,  and  employ<;d  tablature  instead  of  itnff 
notntion  for  tho  convenience  of  the  player. 

Occasionally  the  tumng  of  the  Dtviwon  Viol 
itielf  was  varied  :  the  two  fcvourite  '  scordature ' 
of  the  English  players,  usually  called  the  '  Harp- 
way'  tunings,  from  the  facilities  they  afforded 
for  arpeggios,  were  as  follows  : 

Usrp-waj  ahup.  llirp-waj  flnC 


(i)  Shoni.         (9)  Fist.        (3)  Sbarp. 


r  these  tunings  greatly  increases  the 
if  the  Viola  da  Gamba,  and  facilitates 
n  thirds  on  the  upper  strings :  but  the 
writer  ia  unacquainted  with  any  inatance  of  their 
uae,  or  of  the  use  of  any  other  scordatura,  by  the 
clnasical  writers  for  the  instrument.  The  great 
writer  for  the  Viola  da  Gamba  was  De  Cuz 
D'Hervelois,  who  flourished  early  in  the  last 
century:  but  there  were  many  others  of  less 
note.  The  writings  of  De  Caii,  like  those  of 
Bach,  occasionally  require  the  seventh  string, 
tuned  to  Double  Bass  A,  a  fouith  below  the 
aiith  atring.  Thia  was  added  towards  the  end 
of  the  lytli  century,  by  a  French  violiat  named 
Maraia.     [See  Scobdatdha.] 

The  latest  development  of  the  Viol  wM  the 
construction  of  instruments  with  sympathetic 
strings  of  metal.  These  date  from  the  toth  cen- 
tury: their  properties  are  scientifically  discussed 
in  the  and  Eook  of  Bacon's  'Natural  History' 
{i6ao-i6j5).  The  fanciful  niune  'd'Amore,'  given 
to  these  instruments,  relates  not  to  any  special 
aptitude  for  eipresaiu^  amorous  accents,  but  to 
the  sympathetic  vihmtion  of  the  open  metallic 
strings,  stretched  over  the  belly,  to  the  tones  of 
those  which  pass  over  the  fingerboard.  They 
were  mode  in  several  sizes.  Even  "Kits  are 
found  made  with  sympathetic  strings  (Sordino 
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d'Amom);  the  next  Iftif^  liia  wm  ctdled 
ths  VSoUuo  d'Amora,  and  in  ita  later  type  w^ 
kVialinrnther  than  aVioL  It  ueually  hu  peg- 
holes  for  five  lynipBtbetio  atniiga:  there  exista 
B  very  curioui  one  by  Stradivari,  guitar-Bhaped.' 
The  Tenor  nie  becamo  mare  geneiaDy  knowit 
aa  the  Viola  d'Amore,  an  iDfltrament  in  very 
general  me  in  Italy  and  Germany  ia  the  17th 
and  iStb  ocotnriei.  The  itiatrument  is  invaiik- 
biy  mads  with  '  flamiug-awonl '  lOimdliDlea,  and 
often  ha*  a  'rose'  under  the  finger-board.  The 
•ympathetic  itrinca,  of  fine  bra^s  or  ateel  wire, 
are  attached  by  loops  at  the  bottom  to  small 
ivory  peg*  fixed  in  tie  bottom  block  above  tlie 
tail-pin ;  they  are  then  carried  through  email 
holes  drilled  in  the  lower  pnrt  of  the  bridge, 
onder  the  finger-board,  which  is  hollowed  for  the 
purpose,  and  over  on  ivory  nut  immediately  below 
the  upper  nat,  into  the  peg-box.  In  the  earlier 
inatrameDts  the  sympathetic  strings  are  worked 
by  pegs  similar  to  those  of  Uie  gBl-stringB:  but 
the  later  plan  was  to  attach  them  to  soialT  wreit- 

C  driven  vertically  into  the  stdea  of  the  pefr- 
.  and  tune  them  with  a  key,  a  prefemble 
method  in  all  respects.  ITie  aympathetio  appa- 
mtiiB  was  of  two  species,  the  diatonic  and  the 
ohrmnatic,  the  former  consisCiag  of  six  or  seven, 
the  tatter  of  twelve  or  more  atrings.  In  the  former 
species  the  strings  are  tuned  to  the  diatonic 
scale,  the  lowest  note  being  usually  D,  and  the 
internals  being  ad^ted  by  Battenmg  or  sliarp- 
eaing  to  the  key  of  the  piece  in  performance. 
In  the  chromatio  description  this  ia  unne^eesary, 
there  being  twelve  stricga,  one  for  each  aemitotie 
in  the  scale,  so  that  every  note  played  on  the 
instrument  haa  its  sympathetic  aujjmentation. 
Sometimes  a  double  set  (34)  of  sympathetic 
strings  was  employed.  In  the  clanical  age  of 
tills  iostrument,  the  time  of  Bach  and  Vivnldi, 
it  was  tuned  by  fourths  and  a  third  like  the 
tenor  viol.  Following  the  example  of  the  Viola 
da  Gamba,  a  aeventli  string  was  added  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  ultimately 
the  so-called  'harp-way'  tuning  of  the  Lute  nnd 
Tiola  da  Gamba  canie  to  be  generally  adopted, 
which  wn*  ultimately  modified  thus : 

TIaU 


The  latter  tuning  was  most  employed,  and  is 
Bsed  in  the  well-kDown  obligato  part  in  Meyer- 
beer's '  Hugaenots.'  The  Viula  d'Amore  is  a  sin- 
^larly  beautiful  and  attractive  instrument,  but 
the  iuberent  difficulties  of  execution  nre  not 
easily  surmounted,  and  as  every  firle  note  pro- 
duces a  perfect  shower  of  concoids  and  har- 
I,  sll  notes  which  will  not  bear  a  major 
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third  require  to  be  very  lightly  touched,  Tha 
illustration  represents  a  diatonic  Viola  d'Amore 
dated  1757,  by  liauch  of  Hanuhelm. 

Fis.ia.  The    'English    Violet' 

mentioned  by  Mozart  and 
Albrechtsbei^er  is  ideuti- 
calwiththeViolad'Amore: 
the  former  applies  the  name 
to  the  chronuitic  Viola 
d'Amore.  to  which  he  as- 
signs fourteen  sympsithetic 
Strings,  the  latter  to  a 
common  Viola  d'Amore 
having  six  instead  of  seven 
strings.  Why  the  Germans 
caUed  it  ■  English  '  is  a 
mystery,  for  the  writer  has 
never  met  with  nor  beard 
of  a  true  Viola  d'Amore  of 
English  make.  The  '  Vio- 
letb'k  Marina,'  employed  by 
Handel  in  the  air  '  Gi& 
I'ebro  mtociglio '  (Orlando), 
and  having  a  compass  aa 
low  as  tenor  E,  appears 
alio  to  be  simply  the  Viola 
d'Amore. 

/The  Violn  da  Gamba 
with  sympathetic  strings 
was  at  hmt  known  nl  the  Viola  Bastanla,  but 
niter  undergoing  considerable  mechanical  im- 
provements in  the  sjmpnthetjc  apparatus,  it  be- 
came the  well-known  Barytone,  the  favourite 
insttument  of  llie  musical  epicurES  of  the  last 
century,  [See  Babvtonb.]  The  seveulh  string 
added  to  the  Viola  da  Gamba  by  Matais  was 
usually  employed  in  the  Baiytone.  The  sympa- 
thetic npparatus  of  the  Bwrytone  is  set  in  a 
separ^ite  metal  frame,  and  has  an  independent 

The  disuse  oF  instruments  with  sympathetic 
strings  is  easily  explained.  They  added  little  or 
nothing  to  the  existing  means  of  producing 
niasaes  of  muitcnl  sound.  They  wets  essentially 
solo  instruments,  and  were  seldom  employed  in 
the  oichestra.  Nothing  but  continuous  use  ia 
professional  hands  in  the  orchestra  will  keep  a 
miiiilcal  instrument  from  going  out  of  fashion  : 
and  it  invariably  hnppens  that  the  disose  of  ii^ 
■truments  in  the  orchestra  only  shortly  precadea 
their  disuse  in  chambf  r  muric.  The  practical  ex- 
tinction of  these  instruments  is  to  ba  regretted. 
Originnlly  invented  as  a  means  of  augmenting 
the  tone  of  the  Viol,  they  acquired  a  character 
entirely  unique,  and  are  undoubtedly  capable  of 
further  development. 

The  early  emjiloynient  of  the  Violin  and  Tenor 
Violin  in  the  onhestm  loft  the  Treble  and  Tenor 
Viols  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  amateurs,  who 
only  slowly  relinquished  them,  TTie  pure  school 
of  concerted  viol-playing  seems  to  have  held  its 
ground  longest  in  England :  the  'Fsntasiea'  of 
liibbona,'  and  those  of  many  other  composers, 
which   repose   in   mnnuscript   in   tlie    libraries. 
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BufBciently  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  art 
WM  cultivated.  In  performance,  the  parts  were 
usually  doubled,  t.  e.  there  were  six  players,  two 
to  each  part,  who  all  played  in  the  fortes :  the 
piano  passages  were  played  by  three  only.  To 
aOcompany  voices,  theorboes  were  added  in  the 
bass,  and  "violins  in  the  treble :  but  the  English 
violists  of  the  17th  century  long  regarded  the 
violin  as  an  unwelcome  intruder.  Its  compara- 
tively harsh  tone  offended  their  ear  by  destroy- 
ing the  delicate  balance  of  the  viol  concert : 
Mace  denominates  it  '  the  scolding  violin,'  nnd 
complains  that  it  out-tops  everything.^  When 
the  'sharp  violin,*  as  Dryden  calls  it,  was  making 
its  way  into  music  in  England,  it  had  already  beeu 
nearly  a  century  in  use  on  the  continent.  The 
model  had  been  developed  in  Italy :  the  treble 
violin  had  first  come  into  general  use  in  France. 

Of  the  viol  family  the  most  important  seems 
originally  to  have  been  the  Tenor.  Thu  agrees 
with  the  general  plan  of  medieval  music,  in 
which  the  tenor  sustains  the  cantus  or  melody, 
the  trebles  and  basses  being  merely  accompani- 
ments. The  violin  apparently  originated  in 
the  desire  to  produce  a  more  manageable  and 
powerful  instrument  for  the  leading  part.  The 
Geige  and  Rebec  were  yet  in  use :  perhaps  the 
contrast  between  tlieir  harsher  tone  and  the 
softness  of  the  discant  viol  may  have  suggested 
the  construction  of  a  viof  with  a  convex  back 
modelled  like  the  belly.  But  the  extreme  un- 
handiness of  the  tenor  viol  is  probably  the  true 
key  to  the  change.  It  was  impossible  to  play 
artistically  when  supported  on  the  knee,  and  too 
lai^e  to  be  held  under  the  chin.  At  first,  it 
would  appear  that  violin-makers  made  it  handier 
in  the  latter  respect  by  cutting  away  the  bottom, 
exactly  as  the  top  was  sloped  away  to  the  neck  : 
and  viols  thus  sloped  at  the  bottom. are  still 
extant.  The  more  effective  expedient  of  assimi- 
lating the  back  to  the  belly  not  only  reduced 
the  depth  at  the  edges  but  rendered  it  easier  to 
retain  in  position.  The  first  instrument  to  which 
we  find  the  name  Violino  applied  was  the  tenor, 
and  the  common  violin,  as  a  diminutive  of  this, 
was  the  *  Violino  piccolo.*    [See  Tenor  Violin.] 

However  the  idea  of  assimilating  the  model 
of  the  back  to  that  of  the  beUy  may  have  ori- 
ginated, it  must  have  been  quickly  discovered 
that  its  effect  was  to  double  the  tone.  The 
result  of  making  the  instrument  with  a  back 
correlative  to  the  belly,  and  connected  with  the 
latter  by  the  sides  and  soundpost,  was  to  pro- 
duce a  repetition  of  the  vibrations  in  the  back, 
partly  by  transmiBsion  through  the  ribs,  blocks, 
and  soundpost,  but  probably  in  a  greater  degree 
by  the  concussion  of  the  air  enclosed  in  the 
instrument.  The  force  which  on  the  viol  pro- 
duced the  higher  and  dissonant  harmonics  ex- 
pended itself  in  the  violin  in  reproducing  the 
lower  and  consonant  harmonics  by  means  of  the 
back.    [See  Habmonics.] 

The  invention  of  the  Violin  is  commonly  as- 
signed to  Gaspar  Duiffoprugcar,  of  Bologna,  and 
placed  early  in  the  i6th  century :   and  it  has 

1  Mute's  Monument,  p^  SS9L 
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been  stated  there  still  exist  three  genuine  vio- 
lins of  Duiffoprugcar*B  work,  dated  before  1530.^ 
The  name  is  obviously  a  corruption.  There 
existed  in  the  i6th  century  in  Italy  several 
lute -makers  of  the  Tyrolese  name  Tiefien- 
brucker;'  and  as  some  of  them  lived  into  the 
following  century  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  made  violins.  But  the  authenticity  of 
any  date  in  a  violin  before  1520  is  question- 
able. No  instrument  of  the  violin  pattern  that 
can  be  fairly  assigned  to  a  date  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  centuiy  is  in  existence,  and  it 
is  scarcely  credible  that  the  violin  couldhave  been 
so  common  between  151 1  and  1519,  seeing  that 
we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  contemporary  musical 
handbooks  which  minutely  describe  the  stringed 
instruments  of  the  period.  In  default  of  any 
better  evidence,  the  writer  agrees  with  Mr» 
Charles  Reade  (quoted  in  Mr.  Hart's  book, '  The 
Violin,'  p.  68)  that  no  true  violin  was  made 
anterior  to  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century, 
the  period  of  Gaspar  di  Sale  and  Andreas  Amati. 
The  earliest  date  in  any  instrument  of  the  vioUn 
pattern  which  the  writer  has  seen,  is  in  a  tenor 
by  Peregrine  Zanetto  (the  younger)  of  Bresciat 
1 580.  It  is,  however,  certun  that  tenors  and  vio- 
lins were  common  about  this  time,  and  they  were 
chiefly  made  in  the  large  towns  of  Lombardy, 
Bologna,  Brescia,  and  Cremona.  The  trade  had 
early  centred  in  the  last-named  city,  which  for 
two  centuries  continued  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
violin-making;  and  the  fame  of  the  Cremona- 
violin  quickly  penetrated  into  other  lands.  In 
1572  the  accounts  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  show 
a  payment  of  50  livres  to  one  of  the  king^s  musi- 
cians to  buy  him  a  Cremona  violin.* 
*  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  anti- 
quity of  the  Violin  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  essential  points  in  which  it  differa 
from  the  Viol,  (i)  the  four  strings  tuned  by 
fifths,  and  (2)  the  modelled  back,  apparency 
came  into  use  at  different  times.  We  know  from 
early  musical  treatises  that  the  three-stringed 
Rebec  and  some  four-stringed  Viols  were  tuned 
by  fifths  :  and  the  fact  that  the  modelled  back 
was  in  use  anterior  to  the  production  of  the  true 
violin  is  revealed  to  us  by  a  very  early  five- 
stringed  Viol  with  two  Bourdons,  now  in  the 
Historical  Loan  Collection  at  the  Inventionn 
Exhibition.  This  unique  instrument,  while  it 
has  the  primitive  peg-box  with  seven  vertical 
pegs,  has  a  modelled  back  and  violin  sound- 
holes  :  and  it  only  needs  the  four  strings  tuned 
by  fifUis,  and  a  violin  scroll,  to  convert  it  into  a 
Tenor  of  the  early  type. 

Another  very  important  member  of  the  Violin 
family  is  the  Violoncello,  which,  though  its 
name  (little  Violone)  would  seem  to  derive  it 
from  the  Double  Bass,  is  reaJl^a  bass  Violin, 

I  Wa>l«l«wtkl.  Die  Violins  Im  xrll.  Jahrhundert.  p.  S.  The  dates  are 
stated  a<  Ifill.  1517.  and  lAIS. 

•  Besides  Gaspar  we  hear  of  Magnus,  Wendelln.  Leonhard.  Leopold 
and  Uldrieh  TteffenbrOicker.  Magnus  was  a  lute^maker  at  Venice. 
1C07.    Waslelewskl.  Geschlchte,  ete^  p.  3L 

*  A  NIoolas  Dollnet.  Joueur  de  fluste  et  Tiolon  du  diet  sleur.  1ft 
somme  de  50  llTres  toumols  pour  lU7  donner  moyen  d'achepter  uu 
Tiolon  de  Cremone  pour  le  serrioe  du  diet  sleur.  ArchlTes  curleusaa 
de  I'Bbtolre  de  France.  Tol.  tUI.  p.  SCS. 
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formed  on  a  different  model  from  the  Violone.  It 
is  traceable  in  Italy  early  in  the  17th  century, 
was  at  first  used  excluBively  as  a  fundamental 
bass  in  the  concerted  music  of  the  church,  and  it  is 
not  until  a  ceutury  later  that  it  appears ^to  have 
taken  its  place  as  a  secular  and  solo  instrument. 
Elsewhere  during  the  17th  century  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  i8th,  the  Viol  Bass  (Viola 
da  gamba)  was  almost  exclusively  in  use  as  a 
bass  instrument.  The  first  Englinh  violoncellos 
date  from  alx)ut  the  Restoration.  The  oldest  one 
known  to  the  writer  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
Edward  Pamphilon.  It  is  of  a  very  primitive 
pattern,  being  extremely  homb4  in  the  back  and 
belly,  the  arching  starting  straight  from  the 
purfling,  which  is  double.  The  writer  has  also 
seen  a  Violoncello  by  Rayman,  another  of  the 
Restoration  fiddlemakers.  Barak  Normnn*8  Vio- 
loncellos are  not  uncommon,  though  far  fewer 
than  his  innumerable  Bass  Viols.  The  earlier 
Violoncellos  in  England  therefore  date  not  long 
after  those  of  Italy;  the  French  and  German 
ones  somewhat  later.  The  Violoncello  must  have 
been  kept  out  of  general  use  by  its  irrational 
fingering;  for  being  tuned  by  fifths,  and  the 
fingers  of  the  performer  being  only  able  to 
stretch  a  major  third,  the  hand  has  great  diffi- 
culty in  commanding  the  scales :  and  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  its 
difficulties  were  sufficiently  overcome  to  enable 
it  to  practically  supplant  the  Viola  da  Gamba  in 
the  orchestra.    [See  Gamba,  vol.  i.  p.  579.] 

The  a^loption  of  four  strings,  tuned  by  fifths, 
for  the  Violin  in  its  three  sizes,  really  marks  the 
emancipation  of  bowed  instruments  from  the 
domination  of  the  Lute.  Such  impediments  to 
progress  as  complicated  and  various  tunings, 
frets,  and  tablature  music  were  thus  removed. 
In  most  respects  this  change  facilitated  musical 
progress.  The  diminished  number  of  strings 
Cavoured  resonance;  for  in  six-stringed  instru- 
ments there  is  an  excessive  pressure  on  the 
bridge  which  checks  vibration  and  increases  re- 
sistance to  the  bow.  By  the  change  the  finger- 
ing  was  simplified,  though  in  the  larger  instru- 
ments it  was  rendered  more  laborious  to  the 
executant.  Comjiosers,  though  still  obliged  to 
regard  the  limited  capacities  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, were  able  to  employ  them  with  less 
reserve.  Music,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
lost  nothing  by  the  abandonment  of  the  Viol.^ 
The  Violin  affords  fewer  facilities  for  harmonic 
combinations  and  suspensions,  in  the  form  of 
chords  and  arpeggios.  Bowed  instruments  tended 
more  and  more  to  become  merely  melodic,  like 
wind  instruments.  Effect  soon  came  to  be  sought  by 
increasing  the  length  of  the  scales,  and  employing 
the  higher  and  less  agreeable  notes,  the  frequent 
use  of  which,  as  in  modem  music,  would  have 
shocked  the  ears  of  our  forefathfers.  It  is  often 
supposed  that  early  violinists  were  not  suffi- 
ciently masters  of  their  instrument  to  com- 
mand the  higher  positions.      Nothing  cnn   be 

1  Sdrobert's  SodaU  lor  the  Pianoforte  and  Arpeffglone  (a  rerlred 
farm  of  the  Vtola  da  tiamba)  U  In  Ikct  a  tribute  to  the  musical  ca^a- 
MUUesoTtlMVIol.   [See  Abpbqoiomc] 


more  absurd.  In  addition  to  what  has  been 
stated  under  the  head  Shift,  it  may  be  observed 
that  many  existing  compositions  for  the  Viola  da 
Gamba  prove  that  very  complicated  music  was 
played  on  that  instrument  across  the  strings  in 
the  hi£;her  positions,  and  the  transfer  of  this 
method  of  execution  to  the  violin  ohviously  rested 
with  individual  players  and  composers.  Baches 
Violin  Solos  represent  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
transcendant  genius;  but  Bach,  with  unfailing 
j[;ood  taste,  usually  confines  the  player  to  the 
lower  registers  of  the  instrument.  The  tuning 
of  the  principal  stringed  instruments  thus  be- 
come what  it  is  at  the  present  moment  and  is 
probably  destined  to  remain. 
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The  strings  indicated  by  solid  notes  are  'spun' 
or  *  covered  strings — that  is,  they  are  closely  en- 
veloped in  fine  copper  or  silver  mre.  The  others 
are  of  plain  gut,  usually  called  'cat-gut,'  and 
perhaps  at  one  time  derived  from  the  cat,  but  now 
manufactured  out  of  the  entrails  of  the  sheep. 
The  Tenor  and  Violoncello,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
octaves  to  each  other.  A  smaller  Bass,  inter- 
mediate between  tlie  Tenor  and  the  Violoncello, 
and  in  compass  an  octave  below  the  Violin, 
whence  the  name  'Octave  Fiddle,*  sometimes 
n|iplied  to  it,  was  in  use  in  the  last  century,  but 
has  long  been  abandoned.  A  Violoncello  of 
smaller  dimensions,  but  of  identical  pitch  with 
the  ordinary  Violoncello,  and  chiefly  used  for 
solo  playinjT,  appears  to  be  the  snme  instrument 
which  L.  Mozart,  in  his  Violin  School,  calls  the 
•  Hand-bassel,*^  and  Boccherini  the  'Alto  Violon- 
cello.* Boccherini  intimates  on  the  title-page  of 
his  Quintets  that  the  first  Violoncello  part,  which 
extends  over  the  whole  compass  of  the  ordinary  in- 
strument, may  be  played  on  the  Alto  Violoncello. 

The  •  Violino  piccolo  *  of  Bach,  which  Leopold 
Mozart  (175O)  describes  as  obsolete  in  his  time, 
was  a  three-quarter  Violin  (Quartgeige),  tuned 
a  minor  third  above  the  Violin. 

The  invention  of  a  smaller  Vio-  («)  -^ 
loncello  with  five  strings,  tuned  ^ 
as  at  (a),  and  thus  combining  ^ 
the  scales  of  the  Violoncello  and 
the  Octave  Fiddle,  is  ascribed 
to  J.  S.  Bach.  It  was  called  Viola  Pomposa,  but 
never  came  into  general  use.  It  appears,  in  fact^ 
to  have  been  merely  a  reproduction  of  an  old  form 
of  the  Violoncello,  which  is  mentioned  by  L. 
Mozart  as  obsolete.    [See  p.  267  6.] 

The  musical  development  which  followed 
closely  on  the  general  employment  of  the  Violin 
family  throughout  Europe  is  treated  in  other 
articles.  [See  Violin-plating.]  Extraordinary 
as  this  development  has  be«n,  it  has  produced 

a  In  AuMrUn  dialect '  BaMwl '  became '  Baoetl.'  and  ctpd  *  Paaedel.* 
See  Nohri  Beethoven.  111.  note  244.  So  too '  Bratiche '  was  corrupted 
Into  FrAtschel.  (Engel. '  Musical  M7UU,'  1. 100.) 
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'e  chkDgeB  In  ths  iDrtciuneiit,  and 
only  the  slightert  modiflcatioiM.  Ths  increaBed 
use  of  the  upper  ahift*  hua  indeed  neceiHitsted  a 
trifling  increara  in  the  length  of  the  handle, 
vhile  the  lOund-piHt,  brlilge  and  basa-bar  are 
larger  and  mure  Bubstuitia]  than  thtne  formerly 
in  use.  It  might  probnbly  he  further  all 
that  the  atringa  were  amallec  and  lew  tense, 
lay  closer  to  the  fingerboard,  and  that  the  tone 
of  the  fiddle  wOB  consequently  Bomewhat  feebler, 
thumer,  and  more  eHnly  yielded.  Id  other  re- 
■pectB  the  fiddle  family  remnin  very  much  as 
they  came  from  the  hitudi  of  thnr  fint  maken 
three  centurieB  ago. 

The  reaeon  of  the  concentration  of  fiddle- 
making  at  Cremona  it  not  at  first  sight  apparent. 
The  eipbuialion  ia  that  Cremona  waa  in  the 
i6tb  centory  a  famoua  musical  centra.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  ^t  that  the  Cremonese 
ii  the  ricbeet  agricultural  district  of  Lombvtiy, 
and  waa  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  monasteries 
of  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  These  wealthy 
foundBtioDB  vied  with  each  other  in  tbe  splendour 
of  their  churches  nnd  daily  services,  and  fur- 
nished constant  employment  to  painbei 
poaera,  and  inatrument-maken.  The  celebrity 
of  Cremona  sa  a  school  of  music  and  painting  was 
shared  with  Bolofina;  but  its  principal  rival  in 
fiddle-making  was  Brescia.  nbereGaapar  di  Salo, 
the  two  Zanettoa,  Giovita  Rodiaoi,  imd  Maggini, 
made  instruments  from  about  1580  to  1640,  Tbe 
characterietjcs  of  these  makers,  who  compose 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  Brescian  School, 
are  iu  fact  shared  by  Anilreds  Amati,  the  earliest 
known  maker  of  Cremona.  To  speak  of  a  ■  Bres- 
cian Scliool'  is  misleading:  it  would  be  mare 
correct  to  class  their  fiddles  generally  as  early 
Italian.  The  model  of  these  early  Italian  violins 
is  generally  high,  though  the  pattern  ik-^tten- 
nated :  tbe  middle  buuts  are  shallow;  "tlio 
/•holes  are  narrow  and  set  high,  and  terminate 
abruptly  in  a  circle  like  that  of  the  crescent 
eoundhole.  (See  Fig.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  641,)  The 
scroll  is  long,  straight,  and  ungraceful.  The 
vidina  are  generally  too  amnll ;  the  tenora  are 
alwaya  too  large,  though  their  tone  ia  deep  and 
poweiful.  Violoncellos  of  this  school  are  not 
met  with.  The  substantial  excellence  of  the 
makers  of  Brescia  is  proved  by  the 
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a  of  Caspar  di  Sal 
practical  use.    De  Beriot  played  on  a  Maggini 
Violin :   and  Vuillaume'a  copies  of  this  maker 
once  enjoyed  a  high  lepatation  among  French 
orchestra  players  for  their  rich  and  powerful 

The  repulaUon  of  tbe  Cremona  violins  is 
mainly  due  to  the  brothers  Antonio  anrl  GiruLv 
.mo  Amati'  (Antonius  et  Hieronymus).  who  were 
sons  of  Andrea'  Amati,  and  contemporaries  'of 
Maggini.  [See  AuatI.]  Tbeideaof  treating  tbe''1-then 
violin  as  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a  tone-producing  ikiita 
machine  existed  before  their  time  :  but  bo  lor  the    offth 
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attistk  impube  had  produced  only  luperficial 
decoration  in  the  form  of  painting  or  inlaying. 
The  brothers  Amati,  following  nnconsdoualy  the 
fundamental  taw  of  art-manufacture  that  de- 
coration should  be  founded  on  construction, 
reduced  tbe  outlines  and  suiboea  of  the  iostrti- 
ment  to  regular  and  harmonious  curves,  and 
rendered  tbe  latter  more  acceptable  to  the  eya 
by  a  varnish  developing  and  deepening  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  materi.O,    Nor  did  they 

""-^Jt 


those  mechanical  conditions  0 
which  are  tbe  soul  of  the  work.    Tfaeii  wood  u 
of  fine  quality,  and  the  dia- 
poution   of  the   thicknesses, 
blocks,    and    linings,    leaves 
little  to  be  desired.     Those 
who  came  after  them,  Nicho- 
las  Amati,  Stradivari,  and 
Joaepli  Guamieri  (del  Gesil), 
augmented  Ihe  tone  of  the 
But   for  mere 
ituess  of  tone,  and  artistio 
ity  of  deugn.tlie  brothers 
yaiaa    and    Uieronymua 
unsurpassed.    Tlie  illustration 
(Fig.   13),   shows    the    soundhales,    liouta,    and 
comers  of  the  moat  famous  maker  of  the  family, 
Nicholas  Amati,  tbe  son  of  Uieronymua  ( 1 596- 
16S4).    He  began  by  copying  most  accurately 
the  works  of  his  father  and  uncle:   his  early 
violins   are  barely  distinguishable  &Dm  theirr. 
Between    164O  and    1650   his    style   devetopea 
unconsciously  into  that  which  is  associated  with 
his  own  ntune.     His  viulina  become  larger,  the 
thickness  is  increased  in  the  middle,  the  blacks 
are  more  mnsaivo  and  prominent,  and  the  sound- 
holes  aaaume  a  different  character.     But  these 
changes  are  minute,  and  tell  only  in  the  general 
effect.    And  tbe  same  love  of  perfectly  curved 
outlines  and  aurfnces  rule*  tbe  general  design. 
During  a  vary  long  life  Nicholaa  Amati  varied 
from  hia  own   standard  perhaps  leas   than  any 
maker   who    ever   lived.     After   his    time    the 
Cremona  violin  was  carried  to  its  utmost  per- 
fection by  his  pupil  Antonio  Stradivari  (1649- 
>73T).    i'^  Sthaditaht  ;  and  for  some  account 
of  other  uiakeni  aee  AlBaM,  AuaTI.  Gagliaho, 

GRAHCIKO,  GUADAQHINI.  GUAHNIEBI,  LaHUOLFI, 

SKBAwir,] 

The  principal  varietiea  in  the 

deaign  of  violina  of  the  ctaaaicol 

period  will  be  illustrated  by  a 

larison  of  Yi^.  13,  14  and 

Fig.  14  is  from  a  violin  by 

Stainer;  Fig.  15,  from  a  Tenor 

by  Joseph  GuarneriuB.     [For 

illustration  or  a  violin  by 

Stradivari,  aee  vol.  iii,  p.  7j8.j 

After  Cremona,  Venice  among 

1  towns  produced  the  best  fiddle-makers; 

lume  Milan  and  Naples.     The  pupils  and 

jra  of  Stradivari  maintained  the  reputation 

Italian  Violins  during  the  first  half  of  the 

last  century:  but  after  1760  the  style  of  Italian 

iMAtart.'     violin-making  shows  a  general  decline.     This  is 

u).  partly  attributable  to  the  lact  that  the  luuucal 
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»  of  tha  beat  alua, 
maud  far  them  docliDsd  id  cdi 
iiutrumenti,  hovevsr,  were 
DudebyBomeofthe  oacoud- 
rate  mkkera  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  centuiy.  One 
of  the  beat  of  the  Itniiiui 
nuken.  Preaseodai  worked 
nt  Turin  in  the  preaent  cen- 


.»r  which  BD 

will  be  found  under  Klotz 
nich,  Vienna,  Salzburg,  and  Niueiuberg,  produced 
many  IJddte-maken.  The  niakera  of  France  nnd 
the  Low  CnuDtriea  more  or  less  followed  Italian 
modela,  and  during  the  past  centurj  there  have 
been  many  eicelleot  French  oopyiat*  of  Stradi- 
vari and  tiuoraieri ;  two  uf .  the  beat  are  noticed 
under  Li;foT  and  Vdii.laIimB  :  besidei  these 
there  have  been  Aldric,  G.  Chanot  the  elder, 
Silvestre,  Maucote],  Mannegond,  Henry,  and 
itombaui.  The  numeroua  English  makers  are 
reviewed  under  tba  head  LomMN  Violin 
MaRIKs.  The  oiliest  English  achool,  repte- 
■ented  by  auch  makera  aa  Urquhart  and  Pom- 
philon,  had  much  quaintnesa  and  beauty  of 
■tyle :  but  the  &nie  of  the  Stainer  and  Cremona 
pattern!  soon  efikced  it.  The  only  Engliah 
makers  of  any  note  now  livbg  in  London,  ore 
I'urber  and  the  Hills. 

The  trade  of  making  viols  and  violins  was  en- 
grafted on  the  profession  of  the  lute-maker,  and 
to  this  day  the  Italian  and  French  Un([uage8 
express  'violin-maker'  by  Luthier  and  Liutnro, 
though  lute-making  has  long  been  obsolete. 
In  Cremona  and  some  other  Italian  towns, 
principally  Venice  and  Milan,  the  demand 
for  the  violia  produced  workmen  who  devoted 
themaeWea  primarily  to  making  bowed  instru- 
ments, and  to  whom  the  lute  tribe  formed  a 
■econdary  employment:  but  the  earlier  violins 
of  Germany,  France  and  England  were  produced 
by  men  whose  primary  employment  was  lute- 
making.  Hence  tba  uncertainty  and  inferiority 
of  their  models,  though  their  workmanship  ia 
often  praiseworthy  and  alwaya  interesting.  But 
at  the  Cremona  violin  spread  all  over  Europe, 
the  iute-maksrs  of  other  countries  at  lirst  uacon- 
scioosly,  afterwords  of  set  purpose,  made  it  an 
object  of  imitation.  The  original  violin  models  of 
England.  Germany,  and  France,  were  thus  gra- 
dually extinguished;  and  sinceahout  the  middle  of 
the  l.ist  century  scarcely  any  other  models  have 
been  followed  thin  those  of  the  Cremona  makers. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  a  change,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  disastrous,  swept  over  the 
art  of  violin.mnking.  This  change  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  a  demand  for  more  and 
cheaper  fiddles,  and  it  originated  in  Italy  itself. 
We  know  from  Bogatella's  singular  brochure  on 
the  Amati  model,  that  '  trade  fiddles '  (violini 
douin^),  cheap  inatruments  of  coarse  construc- 
tion, prolKtbly  made  by  German  workmen,  were 
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•old  by  the  doien  in  Italy  in  the  last  oentury. 
Such  fiddles  were  soon  produced  in  far  greater 
Damben  in  Gennany  and  France.  In  Ger- 
many the  manufacture  of  'trade  fiddles'  waa 
first  carried  on  at  Mittennald,  in  Baviiria, 
where  it  originated  with  the  family  of  Klotz;  it 
afterwards  extended  to  Groslitz:  early  in  the  last 
century  Miiecouit  in  French  Lorraine  became 
a  aeat  of  the  trade  :  and  in  recent  times  Mork- 
Neuklrchen  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  hns  risen 
to  importance.  These  towns  still  supply  nine- 
tenths  of  the  violins  that  are  now  made.  '  Trade  ' 
or  common  violins  cnn  bo  bought  for  fabulously 
low  sums.  The  following  is  the  estimate  of 
M.  Thibouvilla-Lamy,  of  SUrecouit,  Paris,  and 
lAndan,  the  prinsipnl  fiddle-maker  of  our  time, 
of  the  coat  of  one  of  his  cheapest  vioUns: — 

1'"SJ  ::::;•.     \ 

'WoTkmsnihipin  neck       ....  2 

Blvrkeped  l^pgerbasrd       .       .       ,       .  2 

'Workmauhip  of  back  and  bel^  ,  :e 

tTaiKngout  I7  uw ]l 

l^hspinB  back  and  bellj  bf  uacliinerr  .    I     O 

Fltttng-Dp,  strings,  bridga  and  tsil-iilKe  D^ 

fl  peroentfor  general  exptnies       .  3 


Lndicroasly  low  as  this  estimate  is,  it  ia  oettiJn 

that  one  of  these  fiddles,  if  carefully  set  up,  can 
be  made  to  discourse  very  tolerable  music.  Vast 
numbers  of  instruments  of  better  quality,  but 
still  for  Iwlow  the  best,  costing  from  £1  to 
£]  10s.,  ate  DOW  sold  all  over  the  world.  , 
Mirecourt  and  Markneukirchen  mainly  produce 
Them;  of  late  years  the  latter  place  has  taken 
the  lead  in  quantity,  the  German  commercial 
travellers  being  apparently  more  pushing  than 
the  French  ;  but  the  Mirecourt  fiddles  have  de- 
cidedly the  advantage  in  quality,  having  regard 
to  the  price. 

But  violins  of  a/fcupeHor  cloaa  to  the  trade 
fiddle,  of  good  workmnnship  throughout,  and  in 
every  way  excellent  musical  instruments,  though 
inferior  to  the  best  productions  of  the  classical 
age,  have  been  and  still  are  made,  not  only  at 
Mirecourt,  but  in  the  principal  musical  centres 
of  Eurepe.  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Munich, 
have  had  n  constant  succession  of  viulin-makers 
for  the  past  two  centuries.  The  l!:ngti3h  violin 
manufacture  suffered  a  Bevere  blow  by  the  abo- 
lition of  duties  on  foreign  instrument!,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  eaiil  that  the  musical  stimulus  of 
the  last  few  years  has  caused  it  to  revive.  Those 
makera  who  carry  on  their  trade  in  England 
are  chieSy  employed  in  rehabilitating  ancl  sell- 
ing old  instruments,  and  their  own  productions, 
too  few  in  number,  nre  usually  bespoken  long 
beforehand.  At  present,  therefore,  an  intend- 
ing purehaser  will  not  find  a  stock  of  new  in- 
atcuments  by  the  best  Englub  makers :  bnt  it  ia 
to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  demand  increases,  they 
will  fijul  laeana  to  increase  the  supply.     Messrs. 
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Violins. 

Tenon. 

Violon- 
cellos. 

£   9.  d. 

£   $.  d. 

£    «.  d. 

iU    U    0 

18  13   4 

:^  13    4 

13    0    8 

1«    0    0 

24   U   0 

10  13    4 

13    C    8 

24    0    0 

8    0    0 

8    0    0 

IG    0    0 

4    6    8 

4    C    8 

8  13    4 

M 


Hill  &  Sons  charge  £15,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Glasgow 
£  1 2,  lor  their  violins. 

Those  who  wish  to  purchase  a  new  violin  of 
the  best  quality  ready  made,  cannot  do  better 
than  resort  to  the  French  makers.  Vuillaume, 
now  deceased,  was  a  few  years  ago  at  the  head 
of  tlie  list,  and  sold  his  violins  tor  £14:  tbey 
are  now  worth  considerably  more.  The  sale 
prices  of  instruments  by  some  living  French 
makers  are  as  follows : — 


6andacBemardel,rari8  iU   U 
Miremout,  Faria 
Ch<>rpitel.  Paris 
Thibouviile-Lamy^aris 

and  London 
Ot^rnnimo  Grandini,  sen. 

Mirecourt 


M.  Tliibouville-Lamy  has  all  these  on  sale; 
his  own  instruments  are  highly  recouunended. 

Instruments  of  good  quadity  are  made  in  this 
country  by  ^  3Bi  HUf  ^  n^*iQ|  p  Wardour 
Street;  Charles  lioullaiigrei^  i6Frith  Sti-eet; 
G.  Chanot,  157  Wardour  Street;  Szepessy  Bela, 
10  Gerrard  Street;  Furber,  Euston  Koad,  all  in 
London:  G.  A.  Ghnnot,  of  Manchester,  and 
George  Duncan,  of  Glasgow,  are  also  excellent 
makers.  Among  foreign  makers,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned — in  Vienna,  Zach,  i  Kam- 
thner  Strasso;  Bittner,  i  Kamthner  Strasse; 
Lembbk,  Canova  Strasse ;  Voigt,  Spiegel  Gasse ; 
Gutermann,  Maria-Hilf  Strasse:  Rampftler, 
Burggasse,  Munich ;  Sprenger,  34  Garten  Strasse, 
Stuttgart ;  Hammig,  Leipzig  ;  Lenk,  Pro- 
menade Platz,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine ;  Liebich, 
Breslau ;  Mougenot,  Brussels ;  Uel,  Lille ;  Mar- 
chetti,  Milan;  Guadagnini  Brothers,  Turin ;  and 
Ceruti,  Cremona. 

Old  instruments,  however,  are  generally  pre- 
ferred by  purchasers,  especially  those  by  the  old 
Italian  makers.  Among  these,  tho  best  instru- 
ments of  Stradivari  and  Guamieri  del  Gesh  foun 
a  distinct  first  class ;  their  prices  nfage  from 
£200  to  £500.  Inferior  instruments!  by  these 
makers  can  bo  bought  at  from  £109  to  £200. 
The  very  best  instruments  of  second-class  makers 
often  realise  over  £100:  but  ordiiinry  instru- 
ments by  second  and  third-rate  makers  can 
generally  be  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  £20 
to  £50:  while  old  Italian  fiddles  of  the  com- 
monest description  are  conKidered  to  be  worth 
from  £10  to  £20.  Fair  instruments  by  old 
French,  German,  and  English  makers  can  be 
bought  at  still  lower  prices,  ranging  from  £3  to 
£10.  Red  instruments,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  generally  fetch  somewhat  more  than  yellow 
or  brown  ones.  The  principal  English  dealers 
in  old  violins  are  Hill  &  Sons,  G.  Hart,  G.  Chanot, 
and  Withers. 

Old  violins  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  made  on  the  '  high  *  and  the  '  flat  *  model 
respectively.  The  latter,  which  is  characteristic 
of  Stradivari  and  his  school,  including  all  the 
best  modem  makers,  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 
The  '  high '  model,  of  which  Stalner  is  the  best- 
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known  type,  was  chiefly  in  use  with  the  German 
and  English  makers  before  the  Cremona  pattern 
came  to  be  generally  followed  in  other  countries. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  survival  of  the  Viol,  for  which  in- 
strument the  high  model  is  the  best :  even  Stra- 
divari used  the  hi<;h  model  for  the  Double  Bass 
and  the  Viola  da  Gamba.  But  a  liigh-modelled 
violin,  however  handsome  and  perfect,  is  practi- 
cally of  little  use.  The  tone,  though  easily 
yielded  and  agreeable  to  the  player^s  ear,  is  defi- 
cient in  light  and  shade,  and  will  not  *  travel.* 
The  flatness  of  the  model,  however,  must  not 
go  beyond  a  certain  point.  Occasionally  a  violin 
is  met  with,  in  which  the  belly  is  so  flat  as  to 
have  almost  no  curvature  at  all.  The  tone  of 
such  violins  is  invariably  harsh  and  metallic. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  are  old  Italian 
violins  really  worth  the  high  prices  which  aro 
paid  for  them,  and  are  not  the  best  modem  in- 
struments equally  good  ?  In  the  writer's  opinion 
the  prices  now  paid  for  old  Italian  violins, 
always  excepting  the  very  best^  are  high  beyond 
all  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  excellence.  The 
superiority  of  the  very  best  class  indeed  i»  proved 
by  the  fact  that  eminent  professional  players  will 
generally  poesess  themselves  of  a  full-sized  Stra- 
divari or  Giuseppe  Guamieri,  and  will  play  on 
nothing  else.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
fine  instruments  are  more  responsive  to  the 
player,  and  more  eflective  in  the  musical  result, 
than  any  others ;  and  as  their  number,  though 
considerable,  is  not  unlimited,  the  purchaser 
must  always  expect  to  pay,  over  and  abovo  their 
intrinsic  value,  a  variable  sum  in  the  nature  of  a 
bonus  or  bribe  to  the  vendor  for  parting  with 
a  rare  article,  and  this  necessarily  converts  the 
total  amount  paid  into  a  'fancy  price.'  But 
when  we  come  to  inferior  instruments  by  the 
great  makers,  and  the  productions  of  makers  of 
the  second  and  third  class,  the  case  is  widely 
different.  Such  instruments  are  seldom  in  re- 
.quest  by  the  best  professional  playera,  who,  in 
default  of  old  instruments  of  the  highest  class, 
use  the  best  class  of  comparatively  modem 
violins ;  and  the  prices  they  commana  are  uru- 
ally  paid  by  amateurs,  under  a  mistaken  idea 
of  their  intrinsic  value.  No  one  with  any  real 
idea  of  the  use  of  a  violin  would  pay  £100  for 
instruments  by  Montagnana,  Serafin,  or  Peter 
Guamerius,  when  he  could  buy  a  good  Vuil- 
laume,  Pi^saenda,  or  Lupot  for  from  £20  to  £30 : 
yet  the  wKter  has  constantly. known  the  first- 
named  price  realised  for  Italian  instruments  of 
decidedly  inferior  merit. 

Though  Tenors  and  Violoncellos  of  the  highest 
class  are  as  valuable  as  Violins,  Tenor  and  Vio- 
loncello players  can  usually  procure  moderately 
good  instruments  more  cheaply  than  Violinists. 
Not  only  are  the  larger  instruments  less  in  de- 
mand, but  while  old  English  Violins  are  usele^^s 
for  modern  purposes,  the  Tenors  and  Violoncellos 
which  exist  in  large  numbers,  are  generally  of 
very  good  quality,  and  many  players  use  Banks 
.and  Forster  Tenors  and  Basses  of  these  makers 
by  preference.  Double  Basses  by  the  great 
makers  are  rare  and  not  effective  in  the  or* 
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ehesira :  professional  players  osually  chooso  old 
English  ones,  ur  inodorn  ones  by  such  makers 
as  Fendfe  and  Lott,  who  made  the  Double  Btiss 
a  speciality. 

Fiddle-making  is  so  little  practised  as  a  trade 
in  this  country,  that  a  short  explanation  of  the 
process  may  be  useful.  The  question  is  often 
asked  whether  the  belly  and  back  of  the  fiddle 
are  not  '  bent  *  to  the  required  shape,  and  the 
enquirer  hears  with  surprise,  that  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  '  digged  out  of  the  plank/  to  use 
the  words  of  Christopher  Simpson,  with  infinite 
labour  and  care.  The  only  parts  of  the  Fiddle  to 
which  the  bending  process  is  applied  ara  the  ribs. 

In  construction,  the  violin,  tenor,  and  violon- 
cello may  be  said  to  be  identical,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  size  and  in  the  circum- 
■stance  that  the  ribs,  bridge,  and  soundpost  of 
the  violoncello  are  relatively  higher  than  those 
of  the  other  instruments.  The  tenor  is  one 
seventh  larger  than  the  violin,  the  violoncello 
twice  as  large :  the  double-bass  is  about  double 
the  size  of  the  violoncello.  The  number  of 
separate  pieces  of  wood  which  are  glued  together 
for  the  fixed  structure  of  the  violin  is  as 
follows : — 
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Nut    . 
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The  moveable  fittings  comprise  thirteen  ad- 

ditional  parts  :— 

Tailpiece  •  .    1 

lioop     .  .  .1 
Button  or  Tailpin   1 

Screws  .  .  .4 

Strings  .  .    4 

Sonnnpost  •  .1 

Bridge  .  .  .1 

Total     ia 
The  violin  thus  consists  of  seventy  different 
parts,  all  of  which,  except  the  strings  and  loop, 
Are  of  wood.    The  wood  employed  is  of  three 
:^^  scrts — maple  for   the  back,  handle,   ribs,  and 
^  bridge  ;  ebony  for  the  fingerboard,  nuts,  screws, 
tailpiece  and  button;  the  purfling  is  partly  of 
ebony,  partly  of  maple;   the  belly, .by,  blocks, 
linings,  and  soundpost  are  of  pine.\A.ll  metal 
is  a  profane  substance  in  fiddle-nuifehig :    no 
fragment  of  it  should  be  employed,  whether  con- 
structively or  ornamentally.    The  parts  must  be 
put  together  with  the  finest  glue,  and  with  in- 
visible joints. 
^       The  tone,  other  things  being  the  same,  depends 
Y~liurgeiyonthe  quality  of  the  maple  and  pine  used. 
The  wood  must  not  be  new :  it  should  have 
been  cut  at  least  five  or  six  years,  and  be  well 
seasoned.    It  is,  however,  not  advisable  to  use 
wood  that  is  so  old  as  to  have  lost  much  of 
its  elasticity.    Both  pine  and  maple  should  be 
sa  white  as  possible,  with  a  g^raiu  moderately 
nvide,  even,  aud  as  a  rule  perfectly  straight. 


Local  shakes  and  knots  render  the  wood  useless. 
Curves  in  the  grain  derange  the  vibration,  and 
are  therefore  usually  avoided :  but  the  writer  has 
seen  violins  in  which  a  slightly  curving  grain 
has  produced  an  exceptional  power  of  tone. 

The  belly  and  back  are  often  made  each  out 
of  a  single  block  of  wood.  This,  however,  is 
wasteful,  and  they  are  usually  made  each  in  two 
pieces.  A  square  block  of  maple  of  suitable 
grain  for  the  back,  having  been  selected  some- 
what exceeding  in  length  and  in  half  breadth 
the  dimensions  of  the  intended  fiddle,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  the  saw  is  passed 
obliquely  through  it  from  end  to  end,  dividing 
it  into  two  similar  pieces,  each  having  a  thick 
and  a  thin  edge.  The  thick  edges  are  planed 
perfectly  true  and  glued  together.  The  figure 
of  the  grain,  when  the  fiddle  is  made,  will  thus 
match  in  the  halves. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  settle  the 
design  of  the  instrument.  The  modern  maker 
invariably  adopts  this  from  a  Stmdivari  or  a 
Giuseppe  Guamieri  (del  Gesii)  fiddle,  some- 
times mixing  the  two  designs.  The  old  makers 
generally  worked  by  rule  of  thumb,  using  the 
moulds  of  their  predecessors,  and  if  they  made 
new  patterns  only  slightly  varied  the  old  ones 
as  experience  suggested.  It  was  by  a  succession 
of  such  minute  experimental  changes  that  the 
classical  patterns  were  reached,  and  though  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  reduce  their  designs 
to  mechanical  principles,  and  to  frame  directions 
for  constructing  them  by  the  rule  and  compasses  ^ 
no  practical  violin-maker  would  think  of  doing 
so.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  slavishly 
copy  any  model :  but  his  design  should  be  based 
on  study  and  comparison  of  classical  patterns, 
not  upon  any  theoretical  rules  of  proportion. 

Having  settled  the  design,  whether  a  tracing 
from  an  old  instrument,  or  an  entirely  new  one, 
the  first  thing  is  to  trace  the  outline  on  a  plate 
of  hard  wood  about  as  thick  as  a  piece  of  card- 
board, and  to  cut  this  carefully  out  with  the 
pen-knife.  This  is  called  the  Pattern,  and  it 
serves  both  for  back  and  belly. 

The  next  thing  is  to  make  the  Mould,  which 
is  made  out  of  a  block  of  hard  wood  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Its  outline 
stands  three  eighths  of  an  inch  all  round  inside 
that  of  the  Pattern.  Having  cut  out  the  mould 
to  the  requisite  size  and  shape,  the  workman 
cuts  rectangular  spaces  for  the  six  blocks, 
large  ones  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  small  ones 
at  the  four  comers.  The  next  thing,  and  one  of 
great  importance,  is  to  trim  the  edges  of  the 
mould  so  that  it  shall  be  everywhere  perfectly  at 
right  angles  to  the  faces.  Eight  finger-holes  are 
now  pierced,  to  enable  you  to  manipulate  it 
without  touching  the  edges.  The  making  of  the 
mould  requires  the  greatest  care  and  nicety  : 
and  fiddlemakers  will  keep  and  use  a  good  one 

1  The  most  noilcenbla  of  tbeae  is  the  'c&leolo  *  of  Antonio  Bacatella 
an  amateur  of  Padua,  publiihed  to  1782.  hj  which  he  pretenda  tu 
reveal  the  Mcret  of  the  proportions  used  by  the  brothers  Amati.  It 
b  reprinted  In  Folecatti's  '11  Tlolino  esposto  teometrlcamente  nella 
sua  costrusione'  (Bologna.  1K74).  Bafatella  aoems  to  have  nilued 
many  a  good  Ttolln  by  adaptlnf  it  to  fbe  rrocrustean  bed  of  hU 
'calcolo.' 
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all  their  IWes.  In  addition  to  the  pattern  and 
the  mould  the  fiddlemaker  requires  four  templates 
of  varying  size,  out  to  curves  which  are  the 
reverse  of  the  principal  curves  of  the  surface. 
The  largest  is  the  curve  lengthwise  in  the 
middle  of  the  fiddle  (i),  the  other  three  are 
trans verse»  being  (a)  the  curve  of  the  surface  at 
the  greatest  width  in  the  upper  part,  (3)  that  at 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Waist,  (4)  at  the 
greatest  width  at  the  lower  part. 

The  first  part  of  the  fiddle  actually  made  is 
the  back.  The  block  out  of  which  it  is  made  is 
first  reduced  .to  the  exact  shape  of  the  pattern ; 
its  upper  surface  is  then  cut  away  and  brought 
to  the  right  curves  by  the  aid  of  the  four 
templates.  The  maker  then  hollows  out  the 
inside,  gauging  the  proper  thicknesses  by  me.'ms 
of  a  pair  of  caUipers.  Precisely  the  same  method 
is  used  for  the  belly,  but  its  thicknesses  are  every- 
where somewhat  less  than  those  of  the  back. 

The  top  and  bottom  blocks  are  next  prepared 
and  shaped,  temporarily  fixed  in  the  mould  by 
means  cf  a  single  drop  of  elue,  brought  to  the 
exact  height  of  the  mould'by  the  knife  and  file, 
and  cut  to  the  right  shape  by  the  aid  of  the 
pattern.  The  next  task  is  to  prepare  a  long 
strip  of  maple  planed  to  the  right  thickness  for 
the  ribs.  The  proper  length  of  each  rib  is 
ascertained  on  the  mould  by  means  of  a  strip  of 
cartridge  paper,  and  each  rib  is  then  cut  off  to 
its  length  and  the  edges  prepared  for  joining. 
The  ribs  are  now  dipped  two  or  three  times  in 
water,  and  bent  to  the  curves  of  the  mould  by 
means  of  a  hot  iron.  They  are  then  placed  in 
positron  on  the  mould  and  glued  to  the  blocks ; 
eight  moveable  blocks  of  wood,  trimmed  as 
counterparts  to  the  ribs,  one  in  each  bout,  one 
in  the  outer  curve  of  each  comer  block,  and  two 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  are  applied  outside  them, 
and  the  whole  mass  is  tightly  screwed  up  in  a 
frame  and  left  to  dry.  When  the  frame  and 
moveable  blocks  are  removed,  the  ribs  and  blocks 
form  a  structure  which  only  requires  the  addition 
of  the  back  and  belly  to  be  complete.  The  back 
is  first  glued  on,  and  the  inside  joint  is  filled  up 
with  linings  of  pine  passing  from  block  to  block 
and  dovetailed  at  each  end  into  the  blocks, 
similar  linings  are  now  glued  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  ribs  and  brought  to  a  flat  surface.  Lastly,  the 
belly,  on  which  the  bass  bar  has  already  been  fitted, 
is  glued  on,  and  the  resonant  box  is  complete. 

The  design  and  cutting  of  the  head,  the  carving 
of  the  volute,  and  the  double  grooving  of  its 
back,  are  among  the  most  difficult  branches  of 
the  violin-maker's  art.  When  the  handle  is  ready 
it  is  accurately  fitted  and  glued  to  the  top  block 
and  to  the  semicircular  button  at  the  top  of  the 
back,  which  hold  it  firmly  in  the  angle  they  form. 
The  fiddle  is  now  ready  for  varnishing.  After 
being  sized,  three  or  more  coats  of  varnish  are 
successively  applied.  This  is  of  two  kinds,  one 
made  with  oil  and  the  other  with  spirits  of  wine. 
Oil  varnish  is  long  in  drying;  nence  in  this 
country,  except  in  hot  weather,  the  process  is 
tedious,  and  the  old  English  makers  usually  pre- 
ferred  spirit  varnish,  which  dries  veiy  quickly. 


The  best  makers  in  all  countries  have  used  oil 
varnish,  the  soft  texture  of  which  penetrates  and 
solidifies  the  wood  without  hardening  the  tone. 

When  the  varnishing  and  polishing  are  com- 
pleted the  fingerboard  is  glued  on,  and  the  violin 
is  then  ready  for  its  moveable  fittings.  The  peg- 
holes  are  now  pierced,  the  pegs  inserted,  and  the 
button  prepared  for  the  bottom  block.  The  sound- 
post  is  made  so  as  to  fit  the  slopes  of  the  back 
and  belly  and  inserted  in  a  perfectly  vertical 
position :  this  is  ensured  by  observation  through 
the  bottom  block  and  soundholes.  The  bridge  is 
then  prepared  and  fitted,  the  tail-piece  looped  oq,, 
and  the  violin  is  ready  for  stringing. 

Many  of  the  best  fiddle-makers,  however, 
seldom  make  new  instruments,  which  can  be 
produced  more  cheaply  and  expeditiously  by 
inferior  workmen.  Their  principal  and  moit 
profitable  occupation  is  the  purchase,  restoration, 
and  sale  of  old  ones^  which  are  preferred  by 
modem  purchasers,  the  best,  because  they  really 
surpass  in  workmanship  and  appearance  any  of 
modem  times,  the  inferior  ones,  because  age  has 
rendered  them  more  picturesque  to  the  eye,  and 
easier  to  play.  An  old  violin  has  generally  to 
undergo  many  alterations  before  it  is.  fit  for  use. 
If  any  part  is  worm-eaten,  it  must  be  renewed. 
If  the  blocks  and  linings  are  out  of  repair,  or 
badly  fitted,  they  must  be  properly  arranged. 
Cracks  must  be  united ;  if  the  belly  or  ribs  have 
been  pressed  out  of  shape,  they  must  be  restored 
to  shape  by  pressure  on  the  mould  :  the  damage 
to  the  belly,  above  the  soundpost,  which  is  sure 
to  have  occurred,  must  be  repaired ;  if  the  old 
bass-bar  remains,  a  lai^r  and  sUffer  one  must 
be  provided,  to  enable  the  belly  to  bear  the  in- 
creased tension  of  a  higher  bridge.  In  almost 
every  case  the  neck  must  be  '  thrown  back,'  t.e. 
so  re-arranged  as  to  raise  the  lower  end  of  the 
fingerboard  feurther  abdve  the  belly,  and  thus 
admit  of  a  bridge  of  the  modem  height:  the  new 
handle,  carefully  grafted  into  the  head,  must  be 
made  of  somewhat  greater  length  than  the  old 
one.  The  peg-holes,  enlazged  by  use,  must  be 
plugged  and  repierced :  a  new  bridge  and  sound- 
post  must  be  adjusted  with  all  the  accuracy 
which  these  important  details  demand.  Great 
labour  and  attention  are  demanded  by  an  old 
violin,  and  it  wilVH>e  thrown  away  unless  every 
detail  of  it  is  considered  with  strict  reference  to 
the  particular  type  of  instrument  which  is  in 
hand.  Hence  the  restoration  of  old  instruments 
demands  a  knowledge  of  the  fiddle  which  is 
wider  and  deeper  than  that  required  for  the 
mere  fi  Ml  "maker. 

For  lurthcr  infoimation  on  the  subject  of  the 
Violin  the  reader  is  referred  to  RUhlmann's 
'GcHchichte  der  Bogen-Instrumente '  (Bruns- 
wick, i<S82\a  collection  of  valuable  materials, 
with  an  excellent  Atlas  of  Illustrations ;  Dubourg 
on  ihe  Yiol'n  (R.  Cocks  &  Co.);  Mr.  Hart's 
exctllent  work,  'The  Violin*  (Dulaii  &  Co.); 
M.  Xiiiiil's  'Les  Instraments  h  Archet/  3  vols. 
4to.  Pftiiy.  IS 76-8,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Allen's  recent 
pubiicu.ion  *  Violin-nukking  as  it  was  and  is' 
(Ward  h  Lock).  [E.J.P.] 


VIOLIN  DIAPASON. 

^aOLIN  DIAPASON.  An  organ  stop  of  8  ft. 
pitch,  in  scale  between  theOoen  Diapason  and  the 
Daldana.  The  pipes  are open^and  have  a  slot  near 
the  top.    It  is  usually  iothe  Swell  organ.  [W.Pt.  ] 

VIOLIN  .  PLAYING.  Some  account  of  the 
musical  employment  of  the  mediaeval  fiddle, 
from  which  the  viol  and  the  violin  were  deve- 
loped, will  be  found  in  the  preceding  article  (p. 
273).  From  this  it  appears  that  all  &€  elements 
of  violin-playing  were  already  in  existence  in 
the  13th  century.  But  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  that  players  on  bowed  instruments 
began  to  shake  off  the  domination  of  the  lute, 
with  its  tunings  by  fourths  and  thirds,  and  its 
excessive  number  of  strings ;  and  it  appears  that 
concurrently  with  this  change,  the  modelled 
back,  which  gives  the  characteristic  violin  tone, 
came  into  use,  and  the  fiddle  finally  took  its 
present  form.  It  seems  to  have  spread  quickly 
both  in  France  and  Italy.  At  Rouen,  in  1550, 
a  considerable  number  are  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  public  performances,  and  Mon- 
taigne, in  1580,  heard  at  Verona  a  Mass  with 
violins.  Too  much  importance,  however,  must 
not  be  attached  to  such  statements,  since  the 
terms  'violin'  and  'viola'  were  then  often  ap- 
plied to  stringed  instruments  of  all  kinds. 

In  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  way  the 
violin  was  played  at  this  early  period,  we  na- 
turally look  to  the  scores  of  contemporaneous 
composers.  But  here  we  meet  with  a  difficulty. 
Down  to  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  we  do 
not  find  the  instruments  specified  by  which  the 
different  parts  are  to  be  played.  On  the  titles  of 
the  earlier  works  of  A.  and  G.  Gabriel!  (1557- 
161 3)  we  read:  '  Sacrss Cantiones,  tum  viva  voce 
turn  omnis  generis  Instrumentis  cantatu  commo- 
dissims'  (most  convenient  for  the  voice,  as  for 
all  kinds  of  instruments),  or  '  Sacrse  Symphonies 
tarn  vocibus  quam  instrumentis'  (for  voices  as 
well  as  instruments) ;  or  '  Psalmi  tum  omnis  ge- 
neris instrumentorum  tum  ad  vocis  modulationem 
accomoditi '  (Psalms  for  all  kinds  of  instruments 
and  the  voice) ;  or '  Buone  da  cantare  e  suonare,'  or 
other  similar  directions.^  No  doubt  settled  usages 
prevailed  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  of  course  to  be 
assumed  that  whenever  violins  were  employed, 
they  took  the  upper  part  of  the  harmony.  It  is 
obvious  that,  as  long  as  the  violins  had  merely 
to  support  and  to  double  the  soprano-voice,  the 
violin-parts  were  of  extreme  simplicity.  Soon, 
however,  we  meet  with  indications  of  an  inde- 
pendent use  of  the  violin.  As  early  as  1543 
Silvestro  Ganassi,  in  the  first  part  of  his  '  Kegula 
Ruberttna  *  (Venice),  speaks  of  three  varieties  of 
violins  as  Viola  di  Soprano,  di  Tenore,  e  di  Basso ; 
and  Castiglione,  in  his  '  Ck>rtigniano,'  mentions  a 
composition  as  written  for  *quattro  viole  da 
arco,'  which  almost  seems  to  indicate  a  stringed 
quartet.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  we 
meet  with  the  Balletti  of  Gastoldi  and  Thomas 
Morley,  some  of  which  were  printed  without 
words,  and  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  in- 

>  Then  eipTMilon*  are  exactly  equivalent  to  tbe  words  to  oaea 
foood  on  the  tltl»-fMcei  of  Eiif  llsh  '"*^'<t*'«  of  the  17th  oentair 
—'Aft  for  TOfsU  [rloli]  aad  Tolcca.' 
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tended  for  independent  instrumental  performance. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  entirely  vocal  in  character, 
and  do  not  exceed  the  compass  of  the  human 
voice.   Among  the  earliest  settings  which  are  not 
purely  vocal  in  character  are  the  *Canzoni  da 
sonare'  by  Maschera  (1593), — originally,  per- 
haps, written  for  the  organ,  but  printed  in  sepa- 
rate parts,  and  evidently  therefore  intended  for 
performance  by  various  instruments.    The  earliest 
instance  of  a  part  being  specially  marked  for 
'  Violino'  we  find  in  *Concerti  di  Andrea  e  Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli  —  per  voci  e  stromenti  musicals 
Venetia,  1587.'    Vp  to  this  time  the  leading 
instrument  of  the  orchestra  was  the  Gometto 
(Germ.  Zinke) — not,  as  might  be  concluded  from 
its  German  name,  an  instrument  made  of  metal, 
but  of  wood.    The  parts  written  for  it  correspond 
to  the  oboe  parts  in  Handel's  scores.   In  Gabrieli'a 
the  cometti  alternate  with  the  vioDns  in  taking 
the  lead.     His  instrumental  compositions  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  evi- 
dently based  on  his  vocal  style,  the  other  de- 
cidedly instrumental  in  character.     In  a '  Sonata ' 
belonging  to  the  first  class,  we  find  an  instru- 
mental dooble-choir,  a  cometto  and  3  trombones 
forming  the  first  choir,  a  violin  and  3  trombones 
the  second,  and  the  two  being  employed  anti- 
phonally;  the  setting  is  contrapuntal  throughout^ 
and  the  effect  not  unlike  that  of  a  motet  for 
double-choir.    The  violin-part  does  not  materially 
differ  firom  that  for  the  cometto.    To  the  second 
class  belong  the  Sonatas  and  Canzoni  for  2  or  3 
violins  wiUi  bass.    Here  the  setting  is  much 
more  complicated,  mostly  in  fugato-form  (not 
regular  fugues),  reminding  us  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  organ-style,  and  certainly  not  vocal  in 
character,  but  purely  instrumental.    The  scores 
of  Gabrieli  contain  the  first  b^nnings  of  the 
modem  art   of  instrumentation,  and  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  music.     Not  content  with 
writing,  in  addition  to  the  voices,  obligato  instru- 
mental parts,  he  takes  into  consideration   the 
quality  {timhre)  of  the  various  instruments.  That 
Uiis  should  have  been  brought  about  at  the  very 
period  in  which  the  violin  came  into  general  use, 
can  certainly  not  be  considered  a  mere  accident, 
although  it  may  be  impossible  to  show  which  of 
the  two  was  cause  and  which  effect.     Once  the 
violin  was  generally  accepted  as  the  leading  in- 
strument of  the  orchestra,  its  technique  appears 
soon  to  have  made  considerable  progress.    While 
Gabrieli  never  exceeds  the  3rd  position,  we  find 
but  a  few  years  later,  in  a  score  of  Claudio 
Monteverde  (1610),  passages  going  up  to  the 
5th  position :  after  an  obbligato  passage  for  a  co^ 
netti,  enter  the  violins  (ist  and  2nd) : 


Violin  1.  ^ 
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The  manner  in  which,  in  this  example,  the  violinB 
iire  ^  used  '  divisi'  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  another 
nvork  of  Monteverde*B,  *  Combattimento  di  Tan- 
credi  e  Clorinda,  diClaudio  Monteverde.  Venezia, 
1634,*  ^  we  find  modem  violin-effects  introduced  in 
A  still  more  remarkable  way.  Here  we  have  re- 
<:itatives  accompanied  by  iremoloB  for  violins  and 
bass,  pizzieatos  marked  thus,  '  Qui  si  lascia  Tarco, 
e  si  strappano  le  corde  con  duoi  diti ';  and  after- 
wards, *  Qui  si  ripiglia  Tarco.'  That  violinists 
were  even  at  that  time  expected  to  produce  gra- 
dations of  tone  with  the  bow  is  proved  by  the 
direction  given  respecting  the  final  pause  of  the 
same  work:  'Questa  ultima  nota  va  in  areata 
morendo.* 

The  earliest  known  solo  composition  for  the 
violin  is  contained  in  a  work  of  Biagio  Mabini, 
published  in  1620.  It  is  a  'Romanesca  per 
Violino  Solo  e  Basso  se  piaci  *  (ad  lib.)  and  some 
dances.  The  Komanesca  '  is  musically  poor  and 
clumsy,  and,  except  that  in  it  we  meet  with  the 
shake  fur  the  first  time,  uninteresting.  The  de- 
mjuids  it  makes  on  the  executant  are  very  small. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  another  very  early  com- 
position for  violin  solo,  'La  sfera  armoniosa  da 
Paolo  Quagliati'  (Roma  1623).     Of  far  greater 

i  Qutte  in  accordance  irlth  Cerlloi's  adrice. 
3  &«e  MONTEVgRDB.  vol.  li.  p.  9G9n. 

3  Beprinted  in  the  Appendix ot  Wasielflwtki'a book:  'Die  Viollne 
Im  xtU.  Jahrhundert.' 
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importance,  and  showing  a  great  advance  in  exe-. 
cu  tion,  are  the  compositions  of  Cablo  Fabina,  who 
has  justly  been  termed  the  founder  of  the  race  of 
violin-nrtuosoi.  He  published  in  1627,  at  Dres- 
den, a  collection  of  Violin-pieces,  Dances,  French 
aira,  Quodlibets,  etc.,  among  which  a  *  Capriccio 
stravagante  *  is  of  the  utmost  interest,  both  music- 
ally and  technically.  Musically  it  represents  one 
of  the  first  attempts  at  tone-picturing  (Klang- 
malerei),  and^  however  crude  and  even  childish, 
the  composer  evidently  was  well  aware  of  the 

Sowers  of  expression  and  character  pertaining  to 
is  instrument.  He  employs  a  considerable  variety 
of  bowing,  double-stopping,  and  chords.  The  3rd 
position,  however,  is  not  exceeded,  and  the  fourth 
string  not  yet  used.  Tarquivio  Merdla  (about 
1640)  shows  a  technical  advance  in  frequent 
change  of  position,  and  especially  in  introducing 
octave-passages.  Paolo  Ucellint,  in  his  cansoni 
(1649),  G>^B  up  to  the  6th  position,  and  has  a 
great  variety  of  bowing.  Hitherto  (the  middle 
of  the  17th  century)  the  violin  plays  but  an  un- 
important part  as  a  solo  instrument,  and  it  is  only 
with  the  development  of  the  Sonata-form  (in  the 
old  sense  of  the  term)  that  it  assumes  a  position 
of  importance  in  the  history  of  music  The  terms 
'  Sonata,* '  Canzone,*  and  '  Sinfonia*  were  ongin- 
ally  used  in  a  general  way  for  instrumental  set- 
tings of  all  kim^,  without  designating  any  special 
form.  Towards  the  year  1630,  we  find  the  first 
compositions  containing  rudimentally  the  fonu  of 
the  classical  Violin  Sonata.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple consisted  in  alternation  of  cdow  and  quick 
movements.  Among  the  earliest  specimens  of 
this  rudimentary  sonata-form  may  be  counted  the 
Sonatas  of  Giov.  Battista  Fontana  (published 
about  1630),  a  Sinfonia  by  Mont*  Albano  (1629), 
Canzohi  by  Tarquinio  Morula  (1639),  Canzoni  and 
a  Sonata  by  Massimiliano  Neri  (1644  and  51). 
From  about  1650,  the  name  Canzone  £eJ1s  out  of 
use,  and  Sonata  is  the  universally  accepted  term 
for  violin-compositions.  M.  Neri  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  have  made  the  distinction  be- 
tween 'Sonata  da  chiesa*  (church-sonata)  and 
*  Sonata  da  camera  *  (chamber-sonata).  The  So- 
nata da  chiesa  generally  consisted  of  3  or  4  move- 
ments :  a  prelude,  in  slow  measured  time  and  of 
pathetic  character,  followed  by  an  allegro  in  fu- 
gato-form  ;  again  a  slow  movement  and  a  finale  of 
more  lively  and  brilliant  character.  The  Sonata 
da  camera,  at  this  early  period,  was  in  reality  a 
Suite  of  Dances — the  slow  and  solemn  Sarabandes 
and  Allemandes  alternating  with  the  lively  Ga- 
vottes, Gigues,  etc.  The  artistic  capabilities  of 
the  violin,  and  its  powers  for  musical  expression, 
once  discovered,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who 
have  ever  been  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
elevating  and  re6ning  power  of  the  fine  arts,  were 
not  slow  to  introduce  it  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.  We  have  seen  already  the  extended  use 
which  Gabrieli,  in  his  church-music,  made  of 
orchestral  accompaniments,  and  how,  from  merely 
supporting  and  doubling  the  voices,  he  proceeded 
to  obligate  instrumental  settings.  From  about 
1650,  instrumental  performances — unconnected 
with  vocal  music^began  to  form  a  regular  part 
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of  the  services  of  the  Church.  This  was  probably 
nothing  new  as  regards  the  organ,  but  the  violin 
was  now  introducwd  into  the  Church  as  a  solo- 
instrument,  and  the  Violin  Sonata — then  almost 
the  only  form  of  violin-composition — thereby  re- 
ceived the  serious  and  dignified  character  which 
exercised  a  decijdve  influence  upon  the  future 
development,  not  only  of  violin-playing,  but  of 
instrumental  music  generally.  The  influence  of 
this  connexion  with  the  Church  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  secular  violin  'music.  The  Dances  pure 
and  simple  soon  made  room  for  more  extended 
pieces  of  a  Dance  character,  and  afterwards 
almost  entirely  disappear  from  the  Chamber  So- 
nata, which  begins  more  and  more  to  partake  of 
the  severer  style  of  the  Church  Sonata,  so  that  at 
last  a  difference  of  name  alone  remains,  the 
Church-Sonata-form  dominating  in  the  Chamber 
as  much  as  it  did  in  the  Church.  The  first  great 
master  of  the  Violin-SonataisGioVANNi  Battibta 
YiTALi  (1644*1692).  He  cultivated  chiefly  the 
Chamber-Sonata,  and  his  publications  bear  the 
title  of  *  Balletti,  Balli,  Correnti,  etc.  da  Camera,' 
but  in  some  of  his  works  the  transition  from  the 
Suite-form  to  the  later  Sonata  da  camera,  so 
closely  allied  to  the  Church-Sonata,  is  alreiehdy 
clearly  marked.  In  musical  interest,  Vitali's 
compositions  are  greatly  superior  to  those  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries.  His  dances  are 
concise  in  form,  vigorous  in  character,  and  in 
Bome  instances — especially  in  a  Ciaconna  with 
variations — he  shows  high  powers  as  a  composer. 
[See  ViTALi.]  His  demands  on  execution  are 
in  some  instances  not  inconsiderable,  but  on  the 
whole  he  does  not  represent  in  this  respect  any 
material  progress. 

The  first  beginnings  of  violin-playing  in  an 
artistic  sense  in  Germany  were  doubtless  owing 
to  Italian  influence.  As  early  as  1626  Carlo 
Farina  was  attached  to  the  Court  of  Dresden. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  a  certain 
JohannWilhelm  Fdrchheim  is  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  members  of  the  Dresden  orchestra,  under 
the  title  of '  Deutscher  Concertmeister,*  implying 
the  presence  of  an  Italian  leader  by  his  side. 
Grerber,  in  his  Dictionary,  mentions  two  publica- 
tions of  his  for  the  violin:  (x)  *  Violin* Exerci- 
tium  aus  verschiedenen  Sonaten,  nebst  ihren 
Arien,  Ballnden,  Allemimden,  Couranten,  Sara- 
banden  und  Giguen,  von  5  Partieen  bestehend, 
Dresden,  1687*;  and  (2)  '  Musikalische  Tafel- 
bedienung  (Dinner-Service),  Dresden,  1674/ 
Thomas  Baltzab  was,  according  to  Bumey  and 
Hawkins,  the  first  violinist  who  came  to  England. 
He  appears  to  have  greatly  astonished  his  au- 
diences, especially  by  his  then  unknown  efficiency 
in  the  shift,  in  which  however  he  did  not  exceed 
the  3rd  position.  It  is  amusing  to  read,  that  a 
certain  D.  Wilson,  who  was  then  considered  the 
best  connoisseur  of  music  at  Oxford,  confessed 
that,  when  he  first  heard  Baltzar  play,  he  had 
looked  at  his  feet  to  see  whether  he  had  a  hoof, 
as  his  powers  seemed  to  him  diabolic.  Baltzar*s 
compositions  consist  of  Chamber  Sonatas  in  the 
sense  of  Suites  of  Preludes,  Dances  and  Varia- 
tions.   Bumey,  in  the    fourth   volume   of  his 
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History,  gives  an  Allemande  of  his.  Two  sets  of 
'The  Division  Violin*  were  published  in  London 
in  1688  and  1693.  TSee  vol.  i.  p.  451  a].  Of  &r 
greater  importance  than  Baltzar  are  two  German 
violinists,  Johavn  Jacob  Waltheb  (bom  1650), 
and  Fbanz  Heinbich  Bibeb  (died  1698).  Wal- 
theb [see  that  articl^  appears  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  German  Farina,  with  a  technique  much  further 
developed ;  he  ascends  to  the  6th  position  and 
writes  difficult  double-stops,  arpeggios  and  chords. 
His  compositions  are,  however,  clumsy  and  poor 
in  the  extreme,  and  if  we  consider  that  he  wna  a 
contemporary  of  Corelli,  we  cannot  ful  to  notice 
the  much  lower  level  of  Grerman  art  as  compared 
with  that  of  Italy.  Bibeb  was  no  doubt  an  artist 
of  great  talent  and  achievement.  [See  vol.i.  p.  240.] 
His  technique  was  in  some  respects  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  best  Italian  violinists  of  the  period, 
and  from  the  character  of  his  compositions  we 
are  justified  in  aasuming  that  his  style  of  playing 
combined  with  the  pathos  and  nobility  of  the 
Italian  style  that  warmth  of  feeling  which  has 
ever  been  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
great  musical  art  of  Grermany. 

In  tracing  the  further  progress  of  violin-play- 
ing we  must  return  to  It-ily.  After  Vitali  it  is 
ToBELLi  (1657-1716)  who  chi^y  deserves  our 
attention,  as  having  added  to  the  Sonata  a  new 
and  important  kind  of  violin-composition,  the 
Concerto.  In  his  Concerti  da  Camera  and  Con- 
cert! grossi  we  find  the  form  of  the  Sonata  da 
Chiesa  preserved,  but  the  solo-violins  (one  or 
two)  are  accompanied  not  only  by  a  bass,  as  in* 
the  Sonata,  but  by  a  stringed  band  (2  orches- 
tral or  ripieno  violins,  viola  and  bass),  to  which 
a  lute  or  organ  part  is  sometimes  added,  an 
arrangement  which  on  the  whole  was  followed 
by  Vivaldi,  Corelli,  and  HandeL  If  no  remark- 
able progress  in  the  technique  of  the  instrument 
was  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  Concerto, 
it  is  all  the  more  striking  to  notice  how  hence* 
forth  the  best  composers  for  the  Church  contri- 
bute to  the  literature  of  the  violin.  We  have,  in 
fact,  arrived  at  a  period  in  which  the  most 
talented  musicians,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
were  violinists — just  as  in  modem  times,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  all  great  composers  have 
been  pianists.  The  most  eminent  representative 
of  this  type  of  composer* violinist  is  Abcakgelo 
CoBELLi  (1653-1713).  His  works,  though  in 
the  main  laid  out  in  the  forms  of  his  pre- 
decessors and,  as  far  as  technique  goes,  keeping 
within  modest  limits,  yet  mark  an  era  both  in 
musical  composition  and  in  violin-playing.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to  sum  up  in  them- 
selves the  achievements  of  their  best  predeces- 
sors. Corelli's  place  in  the  history  of  instrumental 
music  is  fully  discussed  elsewhere.  [See  Cobellt, 
vol.  i.  p.  400;  Sonata,  vol.  iii.  p.  556.]  Here  it 
remains  only  to  state  that  in  both  main  branches 
of  violin-composition,  in  the  Sonata  and  the  Con- 
certo, his  works  have  served  as  models  to  the  best  of 
his  successors.  They  are  distinguished  chiefly  by 
conciseness  of  form  and  logical  structure.  There 
is  nothing  tentative,  vague  or  experimental  in 
them;  the  various  parts  seem  balanced  to  a 
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nicety,  the  whole  finished  np  and  rounded  off 
with  unerring  mastery.  His  harmonies  and  mo- 
dulations, though  not  free  from  monotony,  are 
sound  and  natural;  simplicity  and  dignified  pathos 
on  the  one  hand,  and  elegant  vivacity  on  the  other, 
are  the  main  characteristics  of  his  style.  The 
technical  difficulties  contained  in  his  works  are 
not  great,  and  in  this  respect  Corelli's  merit  does 
not  Ue  in  the  direction  of  innovation,  but  rather 
•f  limitation  and  reform.  We  have  seen  how  the 
violin  at  the  beginning  of  its  career  simply 
adopted  the  style  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  period, 
how  later  on  it  took  in  the  orchestra  the  place  of 
the  cometto,  and  how,  though  very  gradually,  a 
special  violin  style  began  to  be  formed.  Now 
followed  a  period  of  experiments — all  more  or 
less  tending  towards  the  same  end — a  style  which 
should  correspond  to  the  nature,  ideal  and 
mechanical,  of  the  instrument.  In  both  re- 
spects, as  we  have  seen,  remarkable  progress  was 
made  ;  although  exaggeration  was  not  always 
avoided.  The  virtuoso  par  excellence  made  his 
appearance  even  at  this  early  period.  Gorelli,  by 
talent  and  character  had  gained  a  position  of 
authority  with  his  contemporaries,  which  has  but 
few  parallels  in  the  history  of  music.  This  au- 
thority he  used  to  give  an  example  of  artistic 
purity  and  simplicity,  to  found  a  norm  and  model 
of  violin-playing  which  forms  the  basis  of  all 
succeeding  legitimate  development  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  music. 

Before  mentioning  the  most  important  of 
Corelli*s  pupils  we  have  to  consider  the  influence 
exercised  on  violin-playing  by  the  Venetian 
Vivaldi  (died  1743).  Though  by  no  means  an 
artist  of  the  exalted  type  of  Ck)relli,  his  extra- 
ordinary fertility  as  a  composer  for  the  violin, 
his  ingenuity  in  making  new  combinations  and 
devising  new  effects,  and  especially  his  undoubted 
influence  on  the  further  development  of  the  Con- 
certo-form, give  him  an  important  position  in 
the  history  of  violin-playing.  While  in  the  Con- 
certi  grossi  of  Torelli  and  Corelli  the  solo-violins 
are  treated  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  orchestral  violins — ^the  solo-passages  being 
usually  accompanied  by  the  bass  alone — Vivaldi 
not  only  gives  to  the  solo-violins  entirely  distinct 
passages  of  a  much  more  brilliant  character,  but  ho 
also  fuids  to  his  orchestra  oboes  and  horns,  which 
not  merely  double  other  parts,  but  have  inde- 
pendent phrases  and  passages  to  perform — thereby 
giving  the  earliest  instance  of  orchestration  as 
applied  to  the  Concerto. 

As  an  executant  the  Florentine  Vkracini^ 
exercised  a  greater  influence  than  Vivaldi. 
Owing  in  great  measure  to  its  connexion  with 
the  (£urch,  the  Italian  school  of  violin-playing 
had  formed  a  pure  and  dignified  style,  which 
was  brought  to  perfection  by  Corelli.  As  far  as 
it  went,  nothing  could  be  more  legitimate  and 
satisfactory  in  an  artistic  sense — yet  there  was 
something  wanting,  if  this  severe  style  was  not  to 
lapse  into  coavtnitionality :  the  element  of  hu- 
man individuality,  strong  feeling  and  passion. 
Some  Cioruian  masters— especially  Biber — were 
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certainly  not  devoid  of  these  qualities ;  but  their 
efforts  were  more  or -less  crude,  and  lacking  in 
the  fine  sense  for  beauty  of  form  and  sound 
which  alone  can  produce  works  of  art  of  a 
higher  rank.  Veracini,  a  man  of  passionate 
temperament,  threw  into  his  performances  and 
compositions  an  amoimt  of  personal  feeling  and 
life,  which  in  his  own  day  brought  on  him 
the  charge  of  eccentricity,  but  which  to  us  ap> 
pears  as  one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  a 
style  which  has  made  the  violin,  next  to  the 
human  voice,  the  most  powerful  exponent  of 
musical  feeling.  His  Violin  Sonatas  are  remark- 
able for  boldness  of  harmonic  and  melodic  treat- 
ment,  and  of  masterly  construction.  The  demands 
he  makes  on  execution,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  double  stops  and  variety  of  bowing,  are  con- 
siderable. His  influence  on  Tartini — after  Co- 
relli the  greatest  representative  of  the  Italian 
school — we  know  to  have  been  paramount.  [See 
Tabtini,  vol.  iv.  p.  58.]  Tartini  (1692-1770) 
by  a  rare  combination  of  artistic  qualities  of  the 
highest  order,  wielded  for  more  than  half  a 
century  an  undisputed  authority  in  all  matters 
of  violin-playing,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Ger- 
many and  France  also.  He  was  equally  eminent 
as  a  performer,  teacher,  and  composer  for  the 
violin.  Standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  modem  world  of  music,  he  combines  with 
the  best  characteristics  of  the  old  school  some 
of  the  fundamental  elements  of  modem  music. 
Himself  endowed  with  a  powerful  individuality, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  assert  the  right  of 
individualism  in  music  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  look  in  his  works  for  any  material 
change  of  the  traditional  forms.  His  Concertos 
are  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Corelli  and 
Vivaldi,  while  his  Sonatas,  whether  he  calls  them 
da  chieaa  or  da  camera,  are  invariably  in  the 
accepted  form  of  the  Sonata  da  chiesa.  The 
Sonata  da  camera  in  the  proper  sense,  with  its 
dance  forms,  he  almost  entirely  abandons.  The 
difference  between  Tartini's  style  and  Corelli*s  is 
not  so  much  one  of  form  as  of  substance.  Many 
of  Tartini's  works  bear  a  highly  poetical  and 
even  dramatic  character,  qualities  which,  on  the 
whole,  are  alien  to  the  beautiful  but  colder 
and  more  formal  style  of  Corelli.  His  melodies 
often  have  a  peculiar  charm  of  dreaminess  and 
melancholy,  but  a  vigorous  and  manly  tone  is 
equally  at  his  command.  His  subjects,  though 
not  inferior  to  Corelli*B  in  conciseness  and  clear 
logical  structure,  have  on  the  whole  more  breadth 
and  development.  His  quick  passages  are  freer 
from  the  somewhat  exercise-like,  dry  character 
of  the  older  school ;  they  appear  to  be  organically 
connected  with  the  musical  context,  and  to  grow 
out  of  it.  As  an  executant  Tartini  marks  a  great 
advance  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  While  no  ma- 
terial change  has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  violin  since  the  banning  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, the  bow  has  undergone  a  series  of  modifica- 
tions, and  only  toward  the  end  of  the  x  8th  century 
attained  its  present  form,  which  combines  in  such 
a  remarkable  degree  elasticity  with  firmness.  [See 
Bow,  vol.  i.  p.  264;  TouBTB,  vol.  iv.  p.  155.I 
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Whether  Ttftini  himself  did  anything  to  perfect 
the  bow,  we  are  not  aware,  but  the  fact  that 
old  writera  on  moaical  matters  frequently  speak 
of '  Tartini's  bow,'  seems  to  point  that  way.  At 
any  rate,  we  know  that  in  his  time  the  bow 
gained  oonsidembly  in  elasticity,  and  in  some 
letters  and  other  writings  of  Tartini's  we  have 
direct  evidence  that  he  made  a  more  systematic 
study  of  bowing  than  any  one  before  him.  The 
task  of  the  violinist's  left  hand  is  a  purely 
mechanical  one :  all  power  of  expression  rests 
with  the  bow.  If  we  consider  the  character  of 
Tartini's  compositions,  we  cannot  but  see  what 
great  and  new  claims  on  expression,  and  conse- 
quently on  bowing,  are  made  in  them.  That 
these  claims  were  fulfilled  by  Tartini  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
cf  his  contemporaries :  in  the  production  of  a 
fine  tone  in  all  its  gradations,  as  well  as  in  perfect 
management  of  a  great  variety  of  bowing,  he  had 
no  rivaL  As  regards  the  technique  of  the  left 
hand  he  excelled  particularly  in  the  execution  of 
shakes  and  double-shakes,  than  which  there  is  no 
better  test  for  those  fundamental  conditions  of 
all  execution,  firmness  and  lightness  of  finger- 
movement.  At  the  same  time,  to  judge  from 
his  oompoeitions,  his  technique  was  limited  even 
in  comparison  to  that  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries— he  does  not  exceed  the  3rd  position,  his 
double-stops  are  on  the  whole  simple  and  easy. 
He  appears  to  have  adhered  to  the  holding  of 
the  violin  on  the  right  side  of  the  string-holder, 
a  method  which  was  a  barrier  to  further  develop- 
ment of  the  technique  of  the  left  hand.  With 
him  the  exclusive  classical  Italian  school  of  vio- 
lin-playing reached  its  culminating  point,  and 
the  pupils  of  Corelli  and  Tartini  form  the 
connecting  links  between  that  school  and  the 
schools  of  France  and  Germany.  In  this  respect 
the  Piedmontese  Somis  (about  1 700-1 763)  must 
be  considered  the  most  important  of  Corelli's 
pupils.  We  do  not  know  much  of  him  as  a 
player  or  composer,  but  as  the  teacher  of  Giab- 
Dinr  (1716-1796),  and  of  Puqnani  (1727-1803), 
the  teacher  of  Viotti  (1753-1824),  his  influence 
reaches  down  to  Spohr  and  our  own  days.  The 
most  brilliant  representatives  of  Italian  violin- 
playing  after  Tartini  were  Gehiniani  and  Nab- 
DINI.  [SeevoLi.  p.587;  vol.ii.p.  446.]  The  former 
was  a  pupil  of  Corelli,  the  latter  of  Tartini.  Their 
style  is  decidedly  more  modern  and  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  their  great  master's.  Nardini's  infl  u- 
ence  in  Germany — ^where  he  passed  many  years — 
contributed  much  towards  the  progress  of  violin- 
playing  in  that  country.  Geminiani  (i  680-1 761), 
who  for  a  long  time  resided  in  London,  was  the 
first  to  publish  a  Violin-School  of  any  import- 
ance. Compared  with  that  of  Leopold  Mozart 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  379),  which  appeared  a  few  years 
later,  and  on  the  whole  is  a  work  of  much  higher 
merit,  Geminiani's  'school/  shows  an  advance 
in  some  important  points  of  technique.  Here  for 
the  first  time  the  holding  of  the  violin  on  the 
left  side  of  the  string-holder  is  recommended — 
an  innovation  of  the  greatest  importance,  by 
^hich  alone  the  high  development  of  modem 
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technique  was  made  possible.  He  goes  up  to  the 
7th  position.  As  affording  the  only  direct  evidence 
of  Corelli's  method  and  principles  (which  in  all 
main  respects  have  remained  ever  since  the 
basis  of  all  legitimate  and  correct  treatment  of 
the  instrument),  Geminiani's  book  is  still  of  the 
greatest  interest.  In  Locatblli  (1693-1764)9 
another  pupil  of  Tartini,  a  curious  instance  ia 
afforded,  how,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  school^ 
influence,  a  powerful  individuality  will  now  and 
then,  for  better  or  worse,  strike  oat  a  path  for 
itself.  While  some  of  Locatelli's  compositiona 
afford  clear  evidence  of  his  sound  musicianship 
and  genuine  musical  feeling,  he  shows  himself  in 
others,  especially  in  a  set  of  Caprices,  to  have 
been,  to  say  the  least,  an  experimentalist  of  the 
boldest  type.  In  overstepping  to  an  astonishing 
degree  the  natural  resources  and  limits  of  the 
instrument,  these  caprices  afford  one  of  the 
earliest  instances  of  charlatanism  in  violin- 
playing.    [See  LoOATSLLi,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.] 

The  beginnings  of  violin-playing  in  France 
date  from  a  very  early  period.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  very  first  known  maker  of  vio- 
lins, Duiffoprugcar,  was  called  to  France  by 
Francis  I.,  and  that  there  is  some  evidence  of 
the  violin  having  very  quickly  gained  consider- 
able popularity  there.  Musicid  guilds  spread 
throughout  the  country  as  early  as  the  14th  cen- 
tury. The  most  important  was  the  'Confr^e  de 
St.  Julien,'  headed  by '  Le  Roy  dec  M^n^triers  da 
Hoyaume  de  France.'  [See  Box  dbs  Violohs, 
vol.  iii.  p.  145.]  Whatever  historical  or  anti* 
quarian  interest  may  attach  to  these  guilds,  they 
did  little  to  further  musical  art  in  general  or  the 
art  of  violin-playing  in  particular.  We  have  no 
means  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  proficiency  aa 
violinists  of  these  m^n^triers,  but,  to  judge  from 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  violin-parts  in  the 
scores  of  Lulli,  who  in  1 65  2  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Royal  Chapel  (Les  vingtquatre  violons  du 
Boy),  it  cannot  have  been  great.  [See  voL  iv. 
p.  266.]  As  late  as  1 7.;  3  a  certain  Paris  musician, 
Corrette,  writes  that  when  Corelli's  Violin  Sonataa 
came  to  Paris,  no  violinist  was  to  be  found  who 
could  have  played  them.  The  violin  compositiona 
Frenchmen  of  the  same  period,  among  which  of 
the  Suites  of  B^bel  (about  1700),  a  pupil  of 
Lulli,  were  counted  the  best,  are  in  every  re> 
spect  inferior  to  the  average  of  Italian  and  even 
of  German  productions  of  the  same  period :  the 
setting  is  as  poor  and  even  incorrect  as  the  treat- 
nient  of  the  instrument  is  primitive.  FBAK9oia 
Fbancxeub,  in  his  Sonatas  (i  715),  shows  decided 
progress  in  both  respects.  (As  a  curiosity  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Francceur,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce certain  chords,  adopted  the  strange  expedient 
of  placing  the  thumb  on  the  strings.)  As  was 
the  case  in  Germany,  it  was  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Italian  school,  that  violin-playing  in 
Frnnce  was  raised  to  real  excellence.  The  first 
French  violinist  of  note  who  made  his  studies  in 
Italy  under  Corelli  was  Baptists  Anit  (about 
1700).  Of  much  greater  importance  however 
was  Jean  Mabib  L^claib  ( 1 697-1 764),  a  pupil  of 
Somis,  who  again  was  a  direct  pupil  ti  CpreUi*8. 
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Ab  a  cbmpoeer  for  tjhe  violin  L^lair  has  among 
Frenchmen  down  to  Rode  hardly  a  rival.  If 
moet  of  his  works  are  characterised  by  the  essen- 
tially French  qualities  of  vivacity,  piquancy,  and 
grace,  he  also  shows  in  some  instances  a  re- 
markable depth  of  feeling,  and  a  pathott  which 
one  would  feel  inclined  to  ascribe  to  Italian  in- 
fluence, if  at  the  same  time  it  did  not  contain 
an  element  of  theatrical  pomposity  characteristic 
of  all  French  art  of  the  period.  His  technique 
shows  itself,  within  certain  limits — ^he  does  not 
go  beyond  the  3rd  position — to  be  quite  as  de- 
veloped as  that  of  his  Italian  contemporaries. 
By  the  frequent  employment  of  double-stops  a 
remarkable  richness  of  sound  is  produced,  and 
the  bow  is  used  in  a  manner  requiring  that 
agility  and  lightness  of  management  for  which  at 
a  later  period  the  French  school  gained  a  special 
reputation. 

Among  other  French  violinists,  directly  or  in- 
directly formed  by  the  Italian  school,  may  be 
mentioned  Paoin  (bom  1721),  Touohehoulin 
(i727-i8oi),Lahod8saye(i735-i8i8),Barth^ 
LEMON  (died  1808),  and  Berthaume(i752-i828). 
Meanwhile  an  independent  French  school  began 
to  be  formed  of  which  Pierre  Gayini^  (1728- 
1800)  was  the  most  eminent  representative.  Of 
bis  numerous  compositions,  *  Les  vingt  quatre 
mating ' — a  set  of  studies  of  unusual  difficulty 
— ^have  alone  survived.  Without  partaking  of 
the  eccentricity  of  LocatelIi*s  Caprices,  these 
studies  show  a  tendency  towards  exaggeration  in 
ttehnique.  Beauty  of  sound  is  frequently  sacri- 
ficed— difficulty  is  heaped  on  difficulty  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  producing 
new  effects.  At  the  same  time,  so  competent  a 
judge  as  F^tis  ascribes  to  Gavini^  a  style  of 
playing  both  imposing  and  graceful. 

Not  directly  connected  with  any  school,  but 
in  the  main  self-taught,  was  Alexakdre  Jeak 
Boucher  (i 770-1 801).  He  was  no  doubt  a 
player  of  extraordinary  talent  and  exceptional 
technical  proficiency,  but  devoid  of  all  artistic 
earnestness,  and  was  one  of  the  race  of  charlatan- 
violinists,  which  has  had  representatives  from  the 
days  of  Farina  down  to  our  own  time.  If  they 
have  done  harm  by  their  example,  and  by  the 
success  they  have  gained  from  the  masses,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  not  a  few  re- 
spects, they  have  advanced  the  tecfmique  of  the 
▼iolin.  The  advent  of  Viotti  (1753-1824)  marks 
a  new  era  in  French  violin-playing.  His  enormous 
success,  both  ns  player  and  composer,  gave  him 
an  influence  over  his  contemporaries  which  has  no 
parallel,  except  in  the  cases  of  Corelli  and  Tartini 
before  him,  and  in  th«it  of  Spohr  at  a  later 
period. 

In  Germany  the  art  of  Corelli  and  Tartini  was 
spread  by  numerous  pupils  of  their  school,  who 
entered  the  service  of  German  princes.  In 
Berlin  we  find  J.  G.  Graun  (i 700-1 771),  a 
direct  pupil  of  Tartini,  and  F.  Bknda  (1709- 
1786),  both  excellent  players,  and  eminent  mu- 
aicians.  In  the  south,  the  school  of  Mannheim 
numbered  among  its  representatives  Johann 
Carl  Stahitz  (1 719-1761),  and  his  two  sons 


Carl  and  Anton — (the  latter  settled  in  Paris,  and 
was  the  teacher  of  K.  Kreutzor)  ; '  Chr.  Canna- 
BiGH  ( 1 731- 1798),  well  known  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  Mozart;  Wilhelm  Crauer  (1745- 
1799),  member  of  a  very  distinguished  musical 
family,  and  for  many  years  the  leading  violinist 
in  London ;  Ignaz  Franzl  (bom  1 736)  and  his 
son  Ferdinand  (i  770-1833).  The  Mannheim 
masters,  however,  did  not  contribute  anything 
lasting  to  the  literature  of  the  violin.  On  the 
whole,  the  Sonata,  as  cultivated  by  Tartini,  re- 
mained the  favourite  form  of  violin  compositions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Concerto  (in  the  modem 
sense)  came  more  and  more  into  prominence. 
The  fSact  that  W.  A.  Mozart,  who  from  early 
childhood  practised  almost  every  form  of  compo- 
sition then  in  use,  wrote  no  sonatas  for  violin '^ 
solo,  but  a  number  of  concertos  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  new  forai.  Mozart  in  his 
younger  years  was  hardly  less  great  as  a  violinist 
than  a  piano-player,  and  his  Violin  Concertos, 
some  of  which  have  been  successfully  revived  of 
late,  are  the  most  valuable  compositions  in  that 
form  anterior  to  Beethoven  and  Spohr.  While 
they  certainly  do  not  rank  with  his  Pianoforte 
Concertos,  which  date  from  a  much  later  period, 
they  stand  very  much  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  violin-playing  of  the  period,  as  his  Pianoforte 
Concertos  stand  to  contemporary  pianoforte-play- 
ing. Here,  as  there,  the  composer  does  not  dis- 
dain to  give  due  prominence  to  the  solo  instru- 
ment, but  the  musical  interest  stands  in  the  first 
rank.  The  scoring,  although  of  great  simplicity 
— theorchestragenerallyconsistingof  the  stringed 
quartet,  two  oboes,  and  two  horns  only — is  full 
of  interest  and  delicate  touches.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Concertos  of  Tartini  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  are  decidedly  inferior  to  their 
Solo  Sonatas.  The  Concerto  was  then  in  a  state 
of  transition :  it  had  lost  the  character  of  the 
Concerto  grosso,  and  its  new  form  had  not  yet 
been  found,  although  the  germ  of  it  was  con- 
tained in  Vivaldi's  Concertos.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Solo  Sonata  had  for  a  long  time 
already  obtained  its  full  proportions,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  form  seemed  wellnigh  ex- 
hausted. Meanwhile  the  Sonata-form,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  had  been  fully  deve- 
loped by  composers  for  the  pianoforte,  had  been 
applied  with  the  greatest  success  to  orchestral 
composition,  and  now  took  hold  of  the  Concerto. 
Mozart  and  Viotti  produced  the  first  Violin  Con- 
certos, in  the  modern  sense,  which  have  lasted  to 
our  day.  Mozart,  however,  in  his  later  years 
gave  up  violin-piaying  altogether,'  and  although, 
like  Haydn,  he  has  shown  in  his  chamber-musio 
how  thoroughly  in  sympathy  he  was  with  the 
nature  of  the  violin,  he  did  not  contribute  to  the 
literature  of  the  instrument  any  works  wherein 
he  availed  himself  of  the  technical  proficiency 
attained  by  the  best  violinists  of  his  time.  In 
this  respect  it  is  significant  that  Spohr,  whose 
unbounded  admiration  for  Mozart  is  well  known, 

1  That  It.  for  Tlolin  without  aceoinpanlinent. 

3  llis  lat«st  VioliQ  CoDoorto  dates  Irom  1776.   (See  KOcbel.  Ko.  388.) 
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seems  never  to  have  played  his  Violin  Concertos 
in  public.  Vlotti  and  Kode  were  Spohr*8  mudels 
for  his  earlier  Concertos.* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  Paris 
became  the  undisputed  centre  of  violin-playing, 
and  the  Paris  school,  represented  by  Viotti,  as 
depository  nf  the  traditions  of  the  classical  Italian 
school ;  by  Kbedtzeb  (i  766-1 831),  who,  though 
bom  at  Versailles^  was  of  German  parentage, 
and  a  pupil  of  Anton  Staraitz  ;  and  by  Aodb 
(1774-1830),  and  Baillot  (1771-1842),  both 
ITrenchmen,  assumed  a  truly  international  cha- 
racter. The  single  circumstance  that  four 
violinists  of  such  eminence  lived  and  worked 
together  at  the  same  place,  and  nearly  the  same 
time,  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  their 
essential  influence  on  the  taste  and  style  of  this 
period.  Differing  much  in  artistic  temperament, 
they  all  took  the  same  serious  view  of  their  art, 
and  shared  that  musical  earnestness  which  is 
averse  to  mere  technical  display  for  its  own  sake, 
and  looks  on  execution  as  the  means  of  inter- 
preting musical  ideas  and  emotions.  As  teachers 
at  the  newly  founded  Conservatoire,  Bode, 
Xreutzer,  and  Bnillot  formally  laid  down  the 
principles  of  violin-playing  as  they  prevail  to  this 
day.  If  it  is  to  Germany  that  we  have  to  look  for 
their  true  successors,  apparently  because  their 
style,  founded  on  a  broad  and  truly  musical 
basis,  irrespective  of  national  peculiarities,  found 
its  most  congenial  soil  in  the  country  of  the  great 
composers,  who  in  their  works  are  truly  inter- 
national, as  all  art  of  the  very  first  rank  must 
be  ;  while  the  strongly  pronounced  national 
character  of  French  violinists  was  bound  sooner 
or  later  to  assert  itself,  and  to  return  to  a  charac- 
teristically French  style  of  playing.  Baillot,  in 
his  '  L*Art  du  Violon,*  points  out  as  the  chief 
distinction  between  the  old  and  the  modem 
style  of  violin-playing,  the  absence  of  the  dra- 
matic element  m  the  former,  and  its  predomin- 
ance in  the  latter.  In  so  far  as  this  means  that 
the  modem  style  better  enables  the  player  to 
bring  out  those  powerful  contrasts,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  enlai^ged  horizon  of  ideas  and 
emotions  in  modem  musical  compositions,  it 
merely  states  that  executive  art  has  followed 
the  progress,  and  shared  in  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  the  creative  art  of  the  period.  A 
comparison  of  Mozart's  String  Quartets  with 
those  of  Beethoven,  illustrates  to  a  certain  extent 
this  difference.  The  style  of  playing  which  was 
admirably  adapted  for  the  rendering  of  the  works 
not  only  of  Corelli  andTartini,  but  also  of  Handel, 
and  even  Mozart,  could  not  cope  with  Haydn, 
and  still  less  with  Beethoven.  The  great  merit 
of  the  masters  of  the  Paris  School  was,  that  they 
recognised  this  call  for  a  freer  and  bolder  treat- 
ment of  the  instrument,  and  approached  their 
task  in  a  truly  musical  and  artistic  spirit. 

The  manner  and  style  of  the  Paris  school  were 
brought  to  Germany  by  Viotti  and  Eode,  who 

1  Moaut'a  Solo  Violin  Concertot,  irlUi  two  exceptions,  rem%In  In 
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both  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  by  their  per- 
formances effected  a  considerable  modification  in 
the  somewhat  antiquated  style  then  prevailing 
in  that  country.  The  Mannheim  school,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  the  most  important  centre 
of  violin-playing  in  Gemany  during  the  second 
half  of  the  i8th  century.  It  produced  a  number 
of  excellent  players,  such  as  the  three  Stamitzes* 
Chr.  Cannabich,  Ferd.  Franzl,  and  others.  They 
had  adhered  more  closely  than  the  French  players 
to  Tartini's  method  and  manner,  and  nut  only 
Spohr,  but  before  him  Mozart,  speaks  of  their 
style  as  old-fashioned,  when  compared  with  that 
of  their  French  contemporaries.  The  fttct  that 
the  last  and  final  improvements  in  the  bow  aa 
made  by  Tourte  of  Paris,  were  probably  un- 
known to  them,  would  account  for  this.  [See 
p.  155.]  AnoUier  remarkable  player  belong- 
ing to  this  school,  WAS  J.  F.  EcK  (bom  1766), 
whose  brother  and  pupil  Franz  £ck  (17  74-1 809), 
was  the  teacher  of  Spohr.  Both  the  Ecks  ap- 
pear to  some  extent  to  have  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  school.  Spohr  in  his 
Autobiographv  speaks  of  Franz  Eck  as  a  French 
violinist.  Spohr  therefore  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
as  of  the  Mannheim  school,  and  we  know  that 
later  on  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  Rode, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  studied  to  imitate 
him.  His  earlier  Concertos  are  evidently  worked 
after  the  model  of  Rode's  Concertos.  Thus- 
granting  the  enormous  difference  of  artistic  tem- 
perament— Spohr  must  be  considered  as  the  direct 
heir  of  the  art  of  Viotti  and  Rode.  At  the  same 
time,  his  individuality  was  so  peculiar,  that  he 
very  soon  formed  a  style  of  his  own  as  a  player 
no  less  than  as  a  composer.  As  a  composer  he 
probably  influenced  the  style  of  modem  violin- 
playing  even  more  than  as  a  player.  His  Con- 
certos were,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bee- 
thoven's Concerto,  by  far  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  violin,  as  a 
solo  instmment,  hitherto  made.'  Compared  even 
with  the  best  of  Viotti*s,  Rode's,  or  Kreutzer  9 
Concertos  they  are  not  merely  improvements^ 
but  in  them  the  Violin  Concerto  itself  is  lifted 
into  a  higher  sphere,  and  from  being  more  or 
less  a  show-piece,  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  work 
of  art,  to  be  judged  as  much  on  its  own  merits 
as  a  musical  composition,  as  by  its  effective- 
ness as  a  solo-piece.  Without  detracting  from 
the  merits  of  the  works  of  the  older  masters, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  hardly 
enough  musical  stuff  in  them  to  have  resisted  the 
stream  of  superficial  virtuoso-music  which  more 
than  ever  before  flooded  the  concert-rooms  during 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  We  believe 
that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  sterling  musical 
worth  of  Spohr's  violin  compositions  that  the 
great  qualities  of  the  Classical  Italian  and  the 
Paris  schools  have  been  preserved  to  the  present 
day,  and  have  prevented  the  degeneration  of 
violin-playing.  Spohr  had  great  powers  of  exe« 
cution,  but  he  used  them  in  a  manner  not  wholly 
free  from  one-sidedness,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  made  any  addition  to  the  technique  of 
the  instrument.     He  set  a  great  example  of 
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purity  of  style  and  legitimate  treatment  of  the 
instrument — an  example  which  has  lost  none 
of  its  force  in  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a 
century. 

Next  to  Spohr  no  one  has  had  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  style  of  modem  violin-playing 
than  Paganini.  The  fame  of  Corelli  and  Tartini 
had  spread  far  beyond  their  own  country ;  the 
flddlers  of  Italy,  like  the  singers,  travelled 
during  the  i8th  century  all  over  Europe  in  search 
of  gold  and  laurels.  Some  of  them  returned  to 
enjoy  a  quiet  old  age  under  their  native  sky; 
others,  like  Viotti,  never  came  back.  A  great 
many  either  settled  abroad,  in  Paris  or  London, 
or  were  attached  to  some  of  the  many  courts  of 
Germany.  Thus  we  find  Geminiani  and  Giar- 
dini  in  London,  Viotti  alternately  in  Paris  and 
London,  Locatelli  at  Amsterdam,  Nardini  at 
Stuttgardt,  as  soloists,  leaders,  and  teachers.  In 
this  way  the  school  of  Italy  was  virtually  trans- 
ferred to  France  and  Germany  by  the  pupils  of 
Tartini ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  it 
was  practically  extinct  in  Italy,  where  violin- 
playing,  with  few  exceptions,  had  sunk  to  a 
very  low  level.  But  Italy  afterwards  produced 
a  few  violinists  of  great  eminence,  who,  more 
or  Ie9S  self-taught,  achieved  enormous  successes 
as  virtuosi,  and  no  doubt  have  largely  in- 
fluenced modem  violin-playing.  Lolli  (about 
1 730-1802)  was  one  of  these:  an  extraordi- 
nary fiddler,  but  a  poor  musician.  Of  much 
greater  importance  was  Paganini  (1784-1840). 
The  sensation  he  created  wherever  he  appeared 
was  unprecedented.  By  his  marvellous  execu- 
tion, and  his  thoroughly  original,  though  eccen- 
tric personality  and  style,  he  for  a  time  held 
the  public  and  the  musicians  of  Europe  spell- 
bound. His  influence  on  the  younger  violinists 
of  the  period  could  not  fail  to  be  considerable 
— more  so  in  France  than  in  Germany,  where 
the  more  serious  spirit  prevailing  among  musi- 
cians and  the  presence  of  such  a  master  as  Spohr, 
were  powerful  enough  to  keep  the  influence 
within  bounds.  The  growing  importance  and 
popularity  of  chamber-music  for  the  violin,  espe- 
cially of  the  String  Quartet,  since  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven,  were  another  barrier  against  the 
predominance  of  an  exclusive  virtuoso  style  of 
violin- playing  in  Germany.  French  violinists, 
especially  Baillot,  were  certainly  anxious  enough 
to  attack  these  highest  tasks  of  the  violinist,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  their  hands  the 
works  of  the  German  classics  assumed  an  aspect 
which  was  too  frequently  more  in  accordance 
with  the  French  character  of  the  performers 
than  with  the  intentions  of  the  com|)oser8.  In 
this  respect  the  minute  directions  which  Baillot 
gives  for  the  performance  of  a  great  number  of 
passages  extracted  from  the  works  of  most  emi- 
nent composers,  is  extremely  curious  and  in- 
structive. It  was  but  natural  that  Paganini 
should  have  a  number  of  imitators,  who  copied 
with  more  or  less  success  his  harmonics  and 
double-harmonics,  his  long  and  quick  staccatos, 
pizzicatos  with  the  left  hand — in  fact,  all  those 
technical  feats  which,  though  not  invented  by 
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him,  he  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection. 
The  style  of  the  man,  which  had  its  source  in  his 
genius  and  originality,  was  inimitable.  He  could 
not,  and  did  not  start  a  school.  SrvoRi  (bom 
1817)  claimed  to  be  his  only  actual  pupiL  But, 
pupils  or  no  pupils,  Paganini  causea  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution  in  the  technique  of  the 
French  school.  The  striking  change  which  the 
general  style  of  violin-playing  underwent  in 
France  during  the  third  decade  of  this  century 
has,  however,  other  and  deeper  causes,  and  finds 
its  explanation  in  the  complete  revolution  in 
musical  taste  which  took  place  at  that  period. 
The  Classical  Paris  school  was  in  reality  the 
school  of  Italy,  which  for  the  time  being  had 
made  Paris,  as  it  were,  its  hea'lquarters.  Founded 
by  Viotti,  the  Italian,  at  a  time  when  German 
instrumental  music,  in  the  pernons  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  was  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
whole  musical  world,  this  School  hardly  reflected 
the  salient  points  of  the  French  national  cha- 
racter, although  it  hctrmonised  well  with  the 
classical  tendencies  of  the  sister  arts  in  that 
country.  In  Baillot*s  'L'Art  du  Violon.*  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  already  a  leaning 
towards  a  style  which  was  more  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  the  French  nation — a  style, 
brilliant,  showy,  full  of  shrewdly  calculated 
effects,  elegant,  and  graceful,  aiming  chiefly  at 
a  highly  polished  execution,  and  distinguished 
by  what  they  themselves  untranslateably  call  ilan. 
At  the  same  time,  the  French  school  gained,  in 
what  might  be  termed  its  classical  period,  a  basis 
and  a  systematic  method  for  the  technical  train- 
ing of  violinists,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
still  so  apparent  in  the  highly  finished  technique 
of  a  large  number  of  French  violin-players  of  the 
present  day. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  in- 
strumental composition,  apart  from  the  stage, 
has  gained  any  great  importance  in  France.  As 
in  Italy,  so  there,  the  operatic  style  of  the  period 
determined  the  genei-al  musical  style.  Thus 
we  find  the  chaste  and  graceful  style  of  M^hul 
and  Boieldieu  reflected  in  Bode  and  the  best 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  success  of  Rossini 
threw  everything  else  for  a  time  into  the 
shade,  and  brought  about  a  complete  revulsion 
of  musical  taste  in  France ;  but  if  Rossini^s 
sparkling  and  graceful  style  appealed  to  one 
prominent  feature  of  the  national  character,  it 
was  Meyerbeer,  with  his  supreme  command  of 
theatrical  effect,  who  took  hold  of  another.  The 
most  eminent  native  opera  composers,  Adam, 
Auber,  Herold,  and  Hal^vy,  while  no  doubt 
strongly  French  in  character,  did  not  escape 
the  powerful  influence  of  these  two  masters ; 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  in  common  with 
all  other  branches  of  musical  art,  violin-playing 
and  composition  for  the  violin  had  to  submit  to 
it.  While  in  Germany  the  spirit  of  instru- 
mental music  was  almost  as  dominant  on  the 
stage  AS  in  the  concert-room,  and  delayed  the 
formation  of  a  truly  dramatic  style  of  music,  in 
France  the  operatic  style  was  as  supreme  in  the 
concert-room  as  on  the  stage ;  and  in  that  sense 
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Baillot*B  characterisation  of  the  modem  style 
of  violin-playing  as  the  dramatic  style  is  quite 
correct. 

The  two  most  eminent  representatires  of  the 
modern  French  school,  De  B^riot  (1802-1870) 
andH.  Vibuztehps  (1820-188 i),  were  of  Belgian 
nationality.  The  Belgian  school  of  violin-playing 
is.  however,  in  reality  but  a  branch,  though  a 
most  important  one,  of  the  Paris  school.  De 
B^riot*s  style  as  a  composer  for  the  violin  seems 
to  have  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
modem  Italian  opera  composers,  especially  of 
Bossini,  Donizetti,  and  Bellini ;  and  his  CSon- 
certos  and  Airs  varies,  which  have  attained  an 
immense  popularity  all  over  the  world,  share  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  modem  Italian  music. 
They  have  plenty  of  melody,  though  of  a  somewhat 
sentimental  kind,  and  their  general  style,  without 
affording  much  difficulty  to  the  player,  is  most 
brilliant  and  effective.  If  De  B^riot*s  ideas 
are  on  the  whole  superficial  and  often  not  free 
from  triviality,  they  are  also  unpretentious  and 
unaffected.  The  same  can  hardly  be  said  of 
Vieuxtemps.  He  certainly  was  a  great  violinist, 
and  as  a  musician  decidedly  superior  to  B^riot. 
His  compositions  contain  ideas  of  great  beauty 
and  are  often  cleverly  worked  out,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  in  them  too  frequently  an 
element  of  theatrical  bombast  and  pretension 
which  is  analogous  to  Meyerbeer's  grand-opera 
Htyle,  just  as  De  B^riot*s  is  to  the  spontaneous 
melody  of  Italian  opera.  De  B^riot's  treatment 
of  the  instrument,  though  often  commonplace, 
does  not  go  against  its  nature,  while  Vieuxtemps 
not  unfrequently  seems  to  do  violence  to  it,  and 
in  some  of  his  tours  de  force  oversteps  the  boun- 
daries of  the  beautiful.  Both  these  great  artists 
travelled  much,  and  gained  by  the  great  excel- 
lence of  their  perfomiances  universal  success  in 
almost  every  European  country.  Vieuxtemps  was 
also  the  first  violinist,  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
visited  America.  De  B^riot,  as  leader  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire,  formed  a  great  number 
of  excellent  violinists,  the  best  known  of  whom 
are  the  Spaniard  Monasterio  (bom  1836),  Sau- 
SET  (born  1852),  Schbadieck  (bom  1846),  and 
Heerman  (bom  1844).  Jean  Becker  (bom 
1836),  and  Lauterbach  (born  1832)  also  studied 
for  some  time  under  him. 

Among  Baillot's  pupils  F.  A.  Habekeoe  (i  78 1- 
1849)  attained  a  great  reputation  as  conductor 
and  as  teacher.  He  counts  among  his  pupils 
Sainton  (bora  1813),  Pbumk  (1816-1849), 
Alabd  (bom  1815)  and  LiSonabd  (bom  1819). 
The  two  last,  with  Massabt  (bom  18 11),  a 
pupil  of  Kreutzer,  have  for  thirty  years  past, 
as  teachers  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  headed 
the  Franco-Belgian  school.  Alard*s  most  emin- 
ent pupil  is  Sabasate  (bom  1844).  MaBsick 
and  M.  Denobemokt  (born  1866)  studied  under 
L^nard. 

W1ENIAW8KI,  Lotto,  and  Teresina  Tua,  are 
pupils  of  Massart  Wieniawski  (1835-1 880)  was 
indeed  a  wonderful  player.  He  possessed  a  beauti- 
ful tone,  an  astonishing  technique  of  the  left  hand 
and  of  the  bow,  and  threw  into  his  performances 


an  amount  of  life  and  warmth  which,  if  it  now 
and  then  led  to  some  exaggeration,  was  irre- 
sistible. The  marvellous  perfection  of  Sarasate*s 
playing,  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  style,  are  too 
well  known  to  require  further  comment.  The 
character  of  his  repertoire  deserves,  however, 
special  attention.  It  is  a  very  extended  one,  and 
illustrates  a  remarkable  general  change  in  the 
repertoires,  if  not  in  the  style,  of  the  younger 
generation  of  French  violinists.  Formerly  the 
French  violinist,  no  less  than  the  German  one, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  wrote  his  own  Concertos — 
or  if  that  was  beyond  his  power,  his  own  Fan- 
tasias or  the  like.  Unfortunately,  French  vio- 
linists, with  few  exceptions,  have  not  been  highly 
trained  musicians.  We  know  that  Rode  and 
De  B^riot  had  even  to  seek  assistance  in  the 
scoring  of  their  Concertos.  The  descent  from  the 
compositions  of  Bode  and  Kreutzer  to  those  of 
De  B^riot,  Alard,  and  Leonard,  is  only  too  ap- 
parent. The  operatic  Fantasias  of  the  last  two 
mark,  we  may  say,  the  lowest  point  to  which 
composition  for  the  violin  had  hitherto  descended. 
Of  late  years  the  taste  for  serious  instrumental 
music  has  grown  more  and  more  universal  in 
France,  and  a  reaction  has  set  in.  Not  that  the 
public  has  left  off  its  delight  in  brilliant  technical 
display.  The  fabulous  successes  of  some  modem 
virtuosi  prove  the  contrary.  But  these  triumphs 
have  been  won  as  much  by  their  performance  of 
the  best  Concertos  by  the  best  composers  as  of 
brilliant  show-pieces. 

In  Germany  we  find  the  schools  of  Cassel, 
Leipzig,  and  Vienna  taking  the  lead.  Spohr  at 
Cassel  had  a  great  number  of  pupils,  but  his 
manner  and  style  were  too  exclusively  individual 
to  form  a  school.  His  most  eminent  pupil  was 
Ferdinand  David  (1810-1873)  who  as  founder 
of  the  Leipzig  School  exercised  great  influence 
on  violin-playing  in  Germany.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  he  perpetuated  in  his  pupils  Spohr*B 
method  and  style.  Entirely  d  iffering  fiix>m  his  great 
master  in  musical  temperament,  enjoying  from 
his- early  youth  close  intercourse  with  Mendels- 
sohn, and  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
modem  music  as  manifested  in  Beethoven,  he 
represents  a  more  modem  phase  in  German 
violin-playing  and  an  eclecticism  which  has 
avoided  onesidedness  not  less  in  matters  of  tech- 
nique than  of  musical  taste  and  judgment  gener- 
ally. He  was  the  first  who  played  Bach's  Violin 
Solos,  and  all  the  last  Quartets  of  Beethoven 
(not  even  excepting  the  Fugue)  in  public. 
Schubert*s  Quartets  and  Quintet  were  on  the 
programmes  of  his  chamber-concerts  at  the  time 
when  they  had,  except  perhaps  at  Vienna,  no* 
where  yet  been  heard  in  public.  [See  vol.  iii. 
p.  356  bJ]  As  a  teacher  his  chief  aim  was  to  give 
to  his  pupils  a  thorough  command  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  violin,  and  to  arouse  and  develop 
their  musical  intelligence.  There  as  elsewhere 
the  classical  works  of  violin  literature  naturally 
formed  the  main  stock  of  teaching-material.  At 
the  same  time  David  laid  great  stress  on  the 
study  of  the  modem  French  masters,  maintaining 
that,  irrespective  of  musical  value,  their  works. 
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being  as  a  rule  written  with  the  aim  of  bringing 
out  the  capabilities  of  the  violin,  contain  a  large 
amount  of  useful  material  for  technical  training, 
which  in  the  end  must  benefit  and  improve  the 
execution  of  music  of  any  style.  The  correctness 
of  this  theory  is  stiikingly  proved  by  JoACHitf, 
who  as  Boebm's  pupil  at  Vienna,  was  made 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  technique  of  the 
modem  French  school,  while  he  studied  most  of 
hia  classical  repertoire  at  Leipzig  under  David^s 
guidance,  and  in  what  we  may  term  Mendels> 
Bohn^s  musical  atmosphere.  Joachim's  unlimited 
command  over  technical  difficulties  in  music  of 
any  style,  which  enables  him  to  do  equal  justice 
to  Paganini  and  Bach,  is  undoubtedly  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  his  early  training  was 
free  from  onesidedness,  and  that  he  gained 
through  the  study  of  brilliant  modem  music  the 
highest  finish  as  well  as  the  completest  mastery. 
David  trained  a  large  number  of  good  violinists : 
— Japha  (Cologne),  Bontgen  (Leipzig),  Jaoob- 
8ohn  (Bremen),  Schradieck  (who  succeeded  him 
at  Leipzig),  F.  Hegar  (Zurich),  and  many  more. 
By  far  the  most  eminent  of  his  pupils  is  WiL- 
H£LUJ  (bom  1845),  a  virtuoso  of  the  very  first 
rank,  who  combines  a  fine  broad  tone  with  a 
technique  of  the  left  hand  unrivalled  by  any 
other  living  violinist. 

A  most  powerful  influence  on  the  style  of  the 
German  violinists  of  the  present  day  has  been 
exercised  by  the  Vienna  school,  more  especially 
by  the  pupils  of  Boehm  (1798-1876).  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  direct  connexion  be- 
tween the  Viennese  violin-players  of  the  last 
century  and  the  school  of  Italy,  Italian  violinists 
came  very  early  to  Vienna,  and  the  local  players 
adopted  their  method  and  style.  We  know  that 
Tartini  was  for  three  years  in  the  service  of 
Count  Kinsky,  a  Bohemian  noble,  and  also  that 
Trani,  Ferrari,  and  other  Italian  virtuosos  came 
to  Vienna.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  leading 
Viennese  composers  of  the  last  century,  down  to 
Haydn,  were  almost  without  exception  violinists. 
Some  of  them,  like  Anton  Wranitzky  and  IHtters- 
dorf,  were  virtuosos  of  high  rank,  but  most  of 
them  were  in  the  first  place  composers  and 
leaders,  and  in  the  second  place  only  violinists. 
Naturally  they  excelled  less  as  solo-players  than 
in  the  p^ormance  of  chamber-music,  which  at 
that  period  hardly  enjoyed  anywhere  so  much 
popularity  as  at  Vienna.  It  was  the  time  of 
preparation  for  the  great  classical  period  which 
opened  with  Haydn,  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  violin  was  even  then  cultivated  in  Vienna 
fiur  more  in  connexion  with  good  and  serious 
music  than  merely  as  a  solo-instrument,  has 
undoubtedly  contributed  much  towards  giving 
to  the  later  representatives  of  that  school  their 
thoroughly  musical  character,  and  towards 
making  Viefnna  the  earliest  home  of  quartet- 
phiying.  As  a  quartet -player  Schuppanzigh 
(1 776-1 830),  a  pupil  of  Wranitzky,  attained 
great  reputation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  stand- 
ing first  on  the  roll  of  great  quartet-players. 
For  many  years  in  close  intercourse  with  Haydn 
and  Beethoven,  enjoying  the  advice  and  guid- 
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ance  of  these  great  masters  in  the  production 
of  their  Quartets,  he  established  the  style  of 
quartet-playing  which  has  been  handed  down 
by  the  most  eminent  Vienna  violinists  to  our 
days.  His  greatest  pupil  was  Matsedeb  (1789- 
1865),  a  brilliant  solo-player,  of  a  style  more 
elegant  than  powerful.  Among  his  pupils  the 
best  known  are  Miska  HiWDSER  (bom  1822), 
and  De  Ahna  (bom  1835).  The  latter,  an 
excellent  soloist,  has  lived  for  many  years  at 
Berlin,  and  plays  second  violin  in  Joachim's 
quartet. 

It  is  however  through  the  pupils  of  Joseph 
BoBBH  (1 798-1876)  that  Uie  Vienna  school 
attained  general  renown  and  importance.  Ernst 

( 1 814-1865),  G.  HELLMESBERGERSen.,  DONT  SOU., 

Joachim,  Ludwig  Stbads,  Happoldi,  and  Grun, 
all  studied  under  Boehm.  Boehm  himself  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  old 
Vienna  school,  since  he  made  his  studies  under 
Rode,  and  no  doubt  was  also  influenced  by  Spohr, 
who  resided  at  Vienna  in  1 81 3, 14,  and  1 5.  The 
modem  Vienna  school  therefore,  though  cer- 
tainly not  uninfluenced  by  the  musical  traditions 
of  Vienna,  appears  in  reference  to  technique  and 
specific  violin-style  to  be  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  classical  French  school.  Counting  among 
its  representatives  players  of  a  great  diversity 
of  talent  and  artistic  temperament,  who  after- 
wards formed  more  or  less  a  style  of  their  own, 
the  Vienna  school,  or,  strictly  speaking,  Boehm'a 
school,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  directly 
continued  at  Vienna.  Boehm,  although  a 
thoroughly  competent  violinist,  was  not  a  player 
of  great  genius,  but  he  was  possessed  of  an  emi- 
nently sound  and  correct  taste  and  judgment  in 
musical  and  technical  matters,  and  had  a  rare 
talent  for  teaching.  Ernst,  next  to  Joachim  the 
most  famous  of  his  pupils,  came  largely  under  the 
influence  of  Paganini,  whose  style  he  for  some 
time  closely  imitated.  Undoubtedly  a  violinist 
of  the  first  rank,  and  by  no  means  exclusively  a 
bravura-player,  he  did  not  to  any  extent  afifect 
the  prevailing  style  of  violin-playing,  nor  did  he 
train  pupils.  An  enormous  influence  on  modem 
violin-playing,  and  on  the  general  musical  life  of 
Germany  and  England,  is  exercised  by  Joachim. 
He  combines  in  a  unique  degree  the  highest 
executive  powers  with  the  most  excellent  musi- 
cianship ;  and  while  through  his  brilliant  example 
he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  given  to  modem 
German  vioUn-playing  a  peculiar  character,  it 
has  not  been  without  effect  even  on  the  style  of 
the  French  school.  Unsurpassed  as  a  master  of 
the  instrument,  he  uses  his  powers  of  execution 
exclusively  in  the  service  of  art.  First  musician, 
then  violinist,  seems  the  motto  of  his  life  and  the 
gist  of  his  teaching.  His  performances  undoubt- 
edly derive  their  charm  and  supreme  merit  from 
the  strength  of  his  talent  and  of  his  artistio 
character,  and  are  stamped  with  a  striking  origin- 
ality of  conception ;  at  the  same  time  fidelity  to 
the  text,  and  careful  endeavour  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  and  feeling  of  the  composer,  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  executive  art  which  Joachim  throujcrh 
his  long  career  has  invariably  practised.    In  the 
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rendering  of  Bach's  Solos,  of  Beethoven's  Con- 
certo and  Quartets,  he  has  absolutely  no  rival, 
and  it  seems  impossible  he  should  ever  be  sur- 
passed in  these  highest  tasks  of  the  violinist, 
in  which  both  his  conception  and  execution 
appear  to  fulfil  the  ideal  of  the  composer.  With 
Ernst,  and  still  more  with  Joachim,  an  element 
derived  from  the  national  Hungarian,  and  the 
Hungarian  gipsy  music  has  come  into  promi- 
nence. Haydn,  and  still  more  Schubert,  made 
frequent  use  of  its  peculiar  melodic  progressions 
and  characteristic  rhythms.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  197.I 
It  is  fiddle*music  par  excellence,  and  if  introduced 
into  serious  music  with  such  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion as  in  Joachim's  Hungarian  Concerto  and 
transcriptions  of  Brahms*s  Hungarian  Dances,  it 
is  not  only  artistically  legitimate  and  musically 
interesting,  but  opens  a  field  for  telling  and 
beautiful  violin-effects.  It  evinces  the  same 
desire  to  make  the  resources  of  popular  national 
music  available  for  artistic  purposes,  which 
showed  itself  in  Chopin*s  idealisations  of  the 
Polish  element,  and  of  late  in  Sarasate's  adapta- 
tions of  Spanish  melodies  and  dances.  Joachim 
has  trained  a  large  number  of  excellent 
violinists.  Among  the  best  of  his  pupils  are: 
J.  Ludwig,  well-known  as  teacher  and  quartet- 
player  in  London,  Hanflein  (Hanover),  Walde- 
mar  Meyer,  HoUi&nder  (Cologne),  Kruse  (Berlin), 
Kotek  (B^lin),  Schnitzler  (Rotterdam),  Hess 
(Frankfort),  Petri  (Leipzig),  Halir  (Mannheim), 
Schiever  (Liverpool),  Gompertz  (London),  T. 
Kachez,  and  many  more. 

In  addition  to  Boehm*s  pupils,  the  Vienna 
school  produced  a  number  of  eminent  violinists, 
such  as  Joseph  Hellmbsbsbger,  a  pupil  of  his 
father,  who  for  a  great  many  years  has  been 
the  leading  violinist  at  Vienna,  and  enjoys  a 
special  reputation  for  quartet-playing;  Leopold 
AUER  (born  1845),  pupil  of  Dont,  jun.,  and  per- 
former of  the  first  rank,  and  others.  Leopold 
Jaksa  (i  796-1 875)  deserves  to  be  specially  men- 
tioned as  the  teacher  of  the  most  eminent  lady- 
violinist  of  the  present  day,  Wilva  Nobmamn- 
Keeuda  (bom  1840).  Madame  Neruda,  pos- 
sessing a  highly-finished  technique,  is  not 
merely  a  brilliant  soloist,  but  a  thorough  musi- 
cian, versed  in  the  whole  range  of  musical 
literature,  and  an  admirable  quartet-player.  It 
iH,  no  doubt,  largely  owing  to  her  immense  success 
and  popularity  that  of  late  years  violin-playing 
has  been  much  taken  up  by  ladies,  but,  if  we 
except  Teresina  Tua,  with  but  transient  success. 
Lady  amateur  violinists  in  London,  as  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  at  the  present  time  are  counted 
by  hundreds. 

The  school  of  Prague— started  by  F.  W.  Pixis 
( 1 786-1842),  a  pupil  of  Franzl  at  Mannheim,  and 
of  Viotti — ^has  produced  several  violimsts  of  note  : 
J.  W.  Kalliwoda  (1801-1866),  M.  Mildner 
(18 1 2-1865),  ^^^  succeeded  Pixis  as  Professor 
of  the  Violin  at  the  Prague  Conservatoire,  and 
Febdikand  Laub  (1832-1874),  a  violinist  of  the 
very  first  rank. 

It  remains  to  mention  a  few  violinists  of  emi- 
nence who  do  not  stand  in  any  direct  connexion 
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with  the  established  schools  of  violin-playing, 
Fbakz  Clement  (1780-1842),  who  was  a  mu- 
sician and  player  of  remarkable  genius,  deservea 
specially  to  be  remembered  as  the  first  who  played 
in  pubUc,  and  for  whom,  in  fact,  was  written, 
the  Concerto  of  Concertos,  the  original  MS.  of 
which  bears  this  inscription :  '  Concerto  par 
Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  Diret- 
tore  al  theatre  di  Vienna,  Dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.  1806.* 
C.  J.  LiPiNSKi  (1 790-1 86 1 )  was  mainly  self* 
taught,  an  excellent,  solid,  and  brilliant  player ; 
though  not  exercising,  either  as  composer  or 
teacher,  much  influence  on  violin-playing  gener- 
ally. Besnhard  Moliqub  ( 1 S03-1 869),  although 
a  pupil  of  Rovelli^s  at  Munich,  must  be  called  » 
follower  of  Spohr.  His  concertos  take  a  high  rank 
in  violin-literature,  and  although  they  cannot 
rival  Spohr*s  in  spontaneity  of  ideas,  they  show, 
as  it  were,  a  further  development  of  that  mas- 
ter s  violin-style  and  technique.  During  his 
long  residence  in  England,  Molique  formed  a 
number  of  pupils,  the  best  known  of  whom  is 
Carbodus.  ()le  Bull^  (1810-1880),  a  player 
of  great  originality,  not  free  from  charlatanism, 
was  entirely  self-taught>,  and  has  not  inappro- 
priately been  describ^  as  a  Northern  Paganini. 
He  belongs  to  no  school,  and  has  exercised 
no  influence  on  the  style  of  violin-playing  of 
the  pericKl. 

England  has  produced  but  few  violin-players 
of  eminence,  and  violin-playing  has,  as  a  rule, 
been  represented  in  this  country  by  foreigners. 
Thus  we  find  Geminiani,  Giardini,  Wilhelm 
Cramer,  Salomon,  Viotti,  Mori,  Sainton,  Straus, 
Nermann  Neruda,  as  the  leading  resident  violin- 
ists in  London,  while  there  is  hardly  an  eminent 
player  during  the  last  hundred  years  who  has  not 
visited  the  country. 

The  earliest  English  violin -player  of  note 
was  Davis  Mell,  whom  Hawkins  calls  the 
great  rival  of  the  (German  Baltzar.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  133.]  John  Banister  (about  1 640-1 700) 
was  leader  of  the  band  of  Charles  II.,  in  sue- 
cession  to  Baltzar.  Matthew  Duboubo  (1703- 
1767)  was  a  pupil  of  Geminiani,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  clever  player.  His  pupil,  John 
Clego  (died  about  1742),  was  a  brilliant  vir- 
tuoso. J.  Abbaham  Fisheb  (bom  1744)  was 
a  player  of  much  talent,  who  travelled  a  great 
deal  on  the  continent,  but  appears  to  have  been 
much  of  a  charlatan.  Thomas  Linlet  (1756- 
1778)  studied  under  Nardini  at  floreuce,  but 
died  young.  Geoboe  A.  P.  Bbidoetoweb  (i  779- 
1 84-),  though  not  bom  in  England,  made  his 
studies  in  London,  and  must  have  been  a  player 
of  considerable  powers,  to  judge  from  the  fact 
that  Beethoven  played  with  him  the  Kreutzer 
Sonata  for  the  first  time  in  public  Thomas 
Pinto  (died  about  1780)  and  George  F.  Pinto 
(1786-1806)  were  bom  in  London  of  Portuguese 
parents.  Both  were  clever  violinists.  Among 
modem  players,  the  most  eminent  are  Henbz 
Blagbove  (1811-1872),  a  pupil  of  Spuhr,  and 
the  brothers  Alfbed  (1837-1876)  and  Henbt 
Holmes    (bom  1839).     '^^^   last-named,  now 

1  See  BCLL,  OLE,  lo  Appendix. 
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chief  Professor  of  the  Violin  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music  in  London,  is  a  thoroughly  artistic 
player,  who  more  especially  excels  in  quartet- 
playing. 

There  cnn  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of 
good  violin -players  is  very  much  greater  at  the 
present  time  than  it  ever  was  before.  Striking 
originality  and  genius  are  probably  as  rare  as 
ever,  but  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  rank  and  file  during  the  last  forty 
years  is  truly  astonishing.  While  formerly 
even  the  most  famous  orchestras  contained  but 
a  few  who  could  make  any  claim  to  be  soloists, 
nowadays  the  great  majority  are  thoroughly 
trained  artistic  players.  One  of  the  best-known 
teachers  of  modem  times  used  to  declare  tliat 
the  same  concertos  which  during  the  first  half  of 
this  century  were  considered  the  ne  phu  ultra  of 
difficulty,  and  were  attempted  in  public  by  per- 
haps a  very  few  of  the  most  famous  virtuosos — he 
nsed  specially  to  adduce  Lipinski's  'Concerto 
Militaire '  —  are  now  as  a  matter  of  course 
studied  and  fairly  mastered  by  the  average  stu- 
dent at  any  Conservatoire.  It  is  obvious  how  much 
orchestral  performances  must  have  gained  by 
this  general  spread  of  executive  skill,  and  we 
can  safely  assume  that  at  no  period  of  musical 
history  has  orchestral  music  been  so  generally 
well  executed  as  at  the  present  day. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  speak  of  a 
modem  violin-technique  and  a  modern  develop- 
ment of  such  technique  as  we  speak  of  it  in 
reference  to  piano-playing.  The  development 
of  the  technique  in  any  instrument,  as  a  matter 
of  course  goes  along  with  the  perfecting  of  its 
mechanical  structure.  Now  in  the  case  of  the 
pianoforte  this  gradual  perfecting  of  the  me- 
chanism has  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 
Thus  the  technique  of  Mozart  probably  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  technique  of  Liszt 
as  an  old  Vienna  clavicembalo  to  a  modern 
Broadwood.  In  the  case  of  the  violin  it  is 
not  BO.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years 
the  violin  has  undergone  no  structural  alteration 
whatever,  and  no  important  change  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  execution  has  taken  place  since  the 
days  of  Corelli.  The  advance  made  in  master- 
ing difficulties  since  the  early  diiys  of  violin- 
playing  is  more  apparent  than  real.  There  are 
but  few  points  of  modem  technique  which  one 
or  another  of  the  old  masters  had  not  already 
attempted  (Locatelli,  Lolli,  Bach,  etc.),  and  it 
is  owing  only  to  the  more  complicated  nature 
of  modem  music  (not  to  speak  of  the  morbid 
tendency  towards  exaggeration  in  every  respect) 
that  the  execution  of  great  diJfficulties  is  more 
often  demanded.  It  is  only  in  reference  to 
*  bowing '  that  we  can  speak  of  a  modem  de- 
velopment, and  that  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  the  modem  flexible  bow  attained  its  pre- 
sent form  but  very  gradually  at  the  end  of  last 
century.  In  the  art  of  bowing  we  do  find,  as  in 
piano-playing,  a  modem  development  which 
follows  the  {^adual  perfecting  of  the  instrument. 
TouBTE,  of  Paris,  made  the  modem  bow  what  it 
is,  and  the  violinists  of  his  time  were  not  slow 


to  avail  themselves  of  its  immense  advantages. 
Hence  resulted  a  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of 
bowing,  which  culminated  in  Paf^uiini,  and 
there  reached  a  point  of  perfection  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  surpassed.  L^*^-] 

VIOLONCELLO— !.«?.  the  littie  Violone— 
commonly  Csllo.  For  the  place  of  this  instru- 
ment in  the  Violin  family  see  vol.  i.  580;  iv. 
268, 269, 281.  II.  The  name  is  given  to  an  organ 
stop  of  8  ft.  pitch,  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
Pedal  organ,  but  occasionally  in  the  Great  also. 
It  may  be  found  both  with  open  and  closed 
pipes.  There  is  always,  as  its  name  implies, 
some  attempt  to  give  the  string  quality.    [W.Pa.] 

VIOLONCELLO-PLAYING.  Though  the 
manufacture  of  the  Bass  Violin  or  Violoncello 
followed  closely  on  the  invention  of  the  Tenor 
and  Treble  Violins,  nearly  a  century  elapsed 
before  the  Violoncello  took  its  proper  rank  in 
the  family  of  stringed  instruments.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  six-stringed  Viola  da  gamba, 
the  established  chamber  and  orchestral  bass  of 
the  17th  century,  was  a  very  popular  instru* 
ment,  and  more  easily  handled  than  the  Violon- 
cello, though  inferior  to  it  in  power  and  quality 
of  tone.  [See  Gamba.]  The  larger  and  more 
thickly  strung  Violoncello  was  at  first  employed 
to  strengthen  the  bass  part  in  vocal  music,  par- 
ticularly in  the  music  of  the  church.  It  was  in 
Italy  that  the  instrument  first  took  a  higher  posi- 
tion. The  stepping-stone  appears  to  have  been 
the  continuous  basses  which  formed  the  usual 
accompaniment  to  solos  for  the  Violin.  The 
ringing  tones  of  the  Violin  demanded  a  more 
powerful  accompaniment  than  the  Viola  da 
gamba  could  give  ;  and  with  many  Violin  soloe 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  we  find  basa 
parts  of  some  difficulty,  which  were  played  on 
the  Violoncello  by  accompanists  who  made  this 
department  of  music  a  special  6tudy.  Corelli  is 
said  to  have  had  a  Violoncello  accompaniment 
to  his  solo  performances,  though  his  bajtso  con- 
tinue is  obviously  written  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  Viola  da  gamba :  but  it  b  not  until 
after  the  death  of  Corelli  that  we  hear  of  the 
first  solo  violoncello  player.  This  was  one 
Franciscello  (i  713-1740),  of  whom  little  is 
known  except  that  he  played  solos  in  the  prin- 
cipal European  capitals.  The  name  of  Vandini 
has  also  come  down  to  us  as  the  violoncello 
accompanist  of  the  solos  of  Tartini.  These  two 
players  rank  as  the  fathers  of  the  Violoncello, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  from  its 
association  with  the  Violin  as  a  bass  that  the 
Violoncello  itself  became  a  model  instrument, 
and  that  the  methods  of  violin  playing  came  to 
be  applied  to  it. 

Among  the  earliest  compositions  for  the  Vio- 
loncello may  be  mentioned  the  sonatas  of  Anto- 
niotti  of  Milan,  an  Amsterdam  edition  of  which 
is  dated  1736,  and  of  Lanzetti,  violoncellist  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia  (1730-1750).  According 
to  M.  Vidal  ^  we  trace  in  these  masters  the  first 
decided   recognition    of  the  capacities  of  the 
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instrament.  The  left  hand  stops  ui  octave  and 
a  half  (upper  E)  on  the  first  string,  necessitating 
the  use  of  the  thamb,  which  is  the  special  cha- 
racteristic of  the  higher  positions  of  the  Violon- 
oello.  Canavasso  and  Ferrari,  two  other  Italian 
Cello  players,  appeared  in  Paris  between  1 750 
and  1760.  There  already  lived  in  Paris  a 
player  whose  name  stands  by  tradition  at  the 
head  of  the  French  school.  This  was  the  famous 
Berteau,  who  died  in  1756.  None  of  Berteau*s 
compositions  are  known  to  exist,  except  a  well- 
known  study  printed  in  Duport*s  '  Essai/  and  a 
sonata  in  Breval's  *  M^thode ' ;  but  he  is  always 
recognised  as  the  first  of  the  French  school  of 
violoncello-players.  Cupis,  Tillibre,  the  two  Jan- 
sons,  and  the  elder  Duport  were  among  his  pupils. 
Among  the  classical  composers,  Handel  and  fiach 
first  employed  the  instrument  in  its  wider  range ; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  famous  six 
solos  of  iJie  latter,  while  well-known  instances  of 
its  use  by  the  former  are  the  obligate  parts  to 
'0  Liberty*  (Judas),  *What  paasion  cannot 
music  raise'  (St.  Cecilia's  Day),  and  'But  01 
sad  virgin'  (L' Allegro).  Pepusch's  'Alexis' 
was  for  long  a  favourite.  With  the  creation  of 
the  stringed  quartet  the  Violoncello  gained  the 
greater  prominence  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
chamber  music  of  Haydn  and  Boccherini.  The 
latter  master  was  himself  a  solo  cellist  of  con- 
siderable abilitv ;  he  played  at  the  Concert 
Spirituel  in  Paris  in  1 768.  Gluck  is  said  to  have 
been  a  cellist,  but  no  predilection  for  the  instru- 
ment appears  in  his  works. 

The  true  method  of  violoncello-playing  was 
first  worked  out  by  the  younger  Duport,  and 
laid  down  in  his  famous  '  £j»ai  sur  le  Doigt^  du 
Violoncelle,  et  sur  la  Conduite  de  I'archet.' 
Duport,  who  was  bom  in  1 749,  made  his  d^but 
at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  the  same  year  in 
which  Boccherini  performed  (1768) ;  the  *  Essai ' 
was  published  some  years  later.  Before  Duport 
much  confusion  had  existed  in  fingering  and 
bowing  the  instrument;  many  players,  it  ap- 
pears, endeavoured  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of 
the  scales  by  fingering  the  Violoncello  like  the 
Violin,  t.  e.  stopping  whole  tones  with  successive 
fingers,  thus  throwing  the  hand  into  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  losing  that  aplomb  which  is  indis- 
pensable alike  to  certainty  of  fingering  and 
solidity  of  tone.  Duport,  recurring  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  old  Viola  da  gamba  players,  laid 
down  the  principle  that  the  true  fingering  was 
by  semitones,  only  the  first  and  second  fingers 
being  as  a  rule  allowed  to  stretch  a  whole  tone 
where  necessary ;  and  he  overcame  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  scales  by  dividing  the  positions 
into  four  so-called  *  Fractions,'  and  by  adopting 
a  inethodical  system  of  shifting,  the  violin  fin- 
gering being  only  retained  in  the  higher  *  thumb' 
positions,  where  the  fingering  is  similar  to  the 
first  position  of  the  Violin,  the  thumb  acting  as 
a  moveable  nut.  The  '  Essai '  of  Duport  formed 
an  epoch  in  violoncello-playin<;.  Among  his 
pupils  was  Frederick  William,  King  of  pirussia, 
to  whom  Mozart  dedicated  the  three  famous 
quartets  in  F  major,  Bb  major,  and  D  major,  in  I 
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which  the  Violoncello  oooupies  so  prominent  a 
place;  while  Beethoven's  two  first  Violoncello 
sonatas  (op.  5)  were  dedicated  to  Duport  him- 
self. The  compliment  of  Voltaire  to  Duport* 
who  visited  him  when  at  Geneva  on  a  musical 
tour,  aptly  illustrates  the  change  which  was 
taking  place  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument. 
'Monsieur,'  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  'vous 
me  faites  croire  aux  miracles :  vous  savez  faire 
d'un  boeuf  un  rossignoll'  In  Germany  Bom- 
bard Romberg  and  Stiastny,  contemporaries  of 
Duport,  worked  upon  his  method,  while  Levas- 
seur,  Lamare,  Norblin,  Platel,  Baudiot  and  others 
represented  the  school  in  France.  The  Italians 
were  slower  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Violoncello, 
and  Bumey  in  his  Tour  remarks  that  the  Italian 
players  rets^ned  the  underhand  grasp  of  the  bow, 
while  elsewhere  the  overhand  grasp,  founded  on 
that  of  the  violin,  was  generally  adopted.  Since 
the  time  of  Duport,  the  tendency  of  players  and 
composers  has  been  to  make  the  Violoncello 
more  and  more  a  Bass  Violin,  i.e.  to  assimilate 
its  treatment  more  and  more  closely  to  that  of 
the  treble  instrument.  The  most  accomplidied 
players  even  perform  (an  octave  lower  in  pitch) 
on  it  solo  violin  pieces  of  great  difficulty,  the 
'Trillo  del  diavolo'  and  'Carnaval  de  Venise* 
not  excepted.  Merk,  Franchoinme,  Kummer, 
and  Dotzauer  ranked  among  the  best  bravura 
players  of  their  times,  but  the  greatest  master 
of  all  the  efiects  producible  on  the  ViolonceUo 
was  undoubtedly  the  late  M.  Servais  (died  1866), 
under  whose  huge  and  vigorous  hand,  says  a 
critic,  the  Violoncello  vibrated  with  the  facility 
of  a  kit :  the  staccato  in  single  notes,  in  thirda, 
in  octaves,  all  over  the  fingerboard,  even  to 
the  most  acute  tones,  came  out  with  irreproach- 
able purity;  there  was  never  a  hesitation  or 
a  doubtful  note.  He  was  an  innovator  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  :  never,  before  him, 
had  the  Violoncello  yielded  such  effects.  His 
compositions  will  remain  as  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  monuments  of  the  instrumental  art 
of  our  time.^  Servais  may  well  be  called  the 
Paganini  of  the  Violoncello.  The  English 
players  who  have  left  the  greatest  name  are 
Cbossdill  and  Lindlet.  Among  living  players 
the  name  of  Signer  Piatti  should  be  mentioned 
ns  a  master  in  all  styles,  equally  admirable  in 
the  severest  classical  music  and  in  the  brilliant 
technical  effects  which  are  embodied  in  some  of 
his  own  compositions.  Gbdtzhacher,  Davidoff, 
the  Hauskanns,  and  our  own  Edward  Howell, 
must  also  be  named. 

At  present  players  use  thinner  strings  than 
formerly :  and  the  use  of  the  thumb  positions  is 
more  restricted,  the  rule  being  to  employ  ordi- 
nary stopping  wherever  practicable.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  thumb  positions  is  that  the  quasi-open 
notes,  being  stopped  sideways,  are  necessarily 
weak  and  unequal.  For  solo  performance  the 
tenor  register  of  the  Violoncello,  i.e.  the  first 
and  second  strings,  each  employed  in  its  lowest 
octave,  is  the  best  portion  of  the  insteument: 
the  ponderous  notes  of  the  lowest  string  are  ex- 
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oeedingly  effective  in  legato  and  tenuto  passage. 
The  Cello  affords  less  scope  than  the  Violin  for 
displaying  skill  in  bowing,  the  bow  being  shorter 
than  that  of  the  Violin,  though  the  instrument 
itself  is  very  much  larger :  while  the  bowing  is 
to  some  extent  reversed,  because  in  the  Violin 
the  bow  points  in  the  downward  direction  of 
the  scales,  «.  e.  towards  the  lowest  string;  while 
in  the  Cello,  which  is  held  in  a  reversed  posi- 
tion, the  bow  points  in  the  upward  direction, 
towards  the  highest  string.  The  rule  of  the 
old  Viola  da  ganiba  players,  however — to  bow 
strictly  the  reverse  way  to  the  Violin,  i.e,  to 
commence  the  bar  with  an  up-bow — is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  Cello. 

The  princijMd  Methods  for  the  Violoncello  are 
those  by  B.  Komberg,  Kummer,  Dotzauer,  Lee, 
and  Piatt!.  The  Studies  of  Stiastny,  Griitz- 
macher,  and  Lee,  are  usually  recommended. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  among  special  writers 
for  the  instrument  is  Groltermann,  who  wrote 
many  sonatas,  and  concertos  with  alternative 
orchestral  or  pianoforte  accompaniment,  as  well 
as  a  very  large  number  of  lighter  solos.  Many 
of  his  works  possess  considerable  musical  as  well 
MB  technical  interest.  Besides  Goltermann,  there 
may  be  mentioned  Popper,  a  living  violoncellist 
of  good  repute,  Dunkler,  and  Signer  Piatti,  who, 
besides  bemg  the  author  of  several  original  com- 
positions, has  rendered  good  service  to  the  musical 
world  by  his  admirable  editions,  with  pianoforte 
accompaniments,  of  the  Sonatas  of  Marcello  and 
Boocherini.  The  principal  classical  compositions 
for  the  Violoncello  and  Piano  are  Beethoven's 
Four  Sonatas,  HummeFs  Sonati,  Stemdale  Ben- 
nett's Sonata,  Schumann*s  Concerto  and  *  Stucke 
im  Volkston,*  Molique*s  Concerto  in  D,  op.  45. 
Mendelssohn's  predilection  for  the  Cello  is  well 
known.  His  orchestral  works  abound  in  melo- 
dious  and  effective  solos  for  the  instrument 
(Allegros  of  Italian  and  Scotch  Symphonies, 
Meeres^tille  Overture,  etc.),  and  in  addition  his 
Sonatas  in  Bb  and  D,  and  his  Air  with  Varia- 
tions in  D,  all  for  Cello  and  Piano,  are  among 
the  finest  works  in  the  repertoire  of  the  cellist. 
The  obbligato  part  to  the  air  '  Be  thou  faithful 
nnto  death*  (St.  Paul),  is  a  masterpiece  in  its 
kind  which  will  probably  never  be  surpassed. 
It  is  a  pity  that  his  intention  of  writing  a  Con- 
certo fur  Cello  and  Orchestra  was  frustrated  by 
his  death,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
a  fine  and  effective  composition,  wl^ch,  with  all 
its  merits,  Schumann's  (^ncerto  fails  to  be. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  385  a.]  Onslow's  Sonatas  are 
esteemed  by  some  amateurs  of  the  instrument. 
Some  effective  duets  for  two  Violoncellos  have 
been  written  by  Dotzauer,  Gross,  Kummer,  Lee, 
Viotti,  and  Offenbach.  The  Violin  and  Violon- 
cello concertante  duets  of  the  Bohrers,  the  Rom- 
bergs,  and  L^nard  and  Servais,  are  brilliant 
works,  suitable  for  advanced  performers:  the 
less  ambitious  duets  for  Violin  and  Violoncello 
by  HoffineiBter,  Hoffinann,  and  Keicha  should 
also  be  mentioned.  [£.  J.P.] 

VIOLONE  {%.€.  Double-bass).   An  organ  stop 
of  16  ft.  pitch,  with  open  pipes  of  smaller  scale 


than  those  of  the  Open  Diapason.    Generally 
in  the  Pedal  organ.  [W.Pa.] 

VIOLONS  DU  ROY.     [See  Vikot-quatri 
V10LON8,  p.  a66.] 

VIOTTI,  Giovanni  Battista,  celebrated 
violin-player  and  composer  for  ^e  violin,  was 
bom  March  23, 1753,  at  Fontanetto,  a  village  in 
Piedmont.  His  first  musical  instruction  he  got 
from  his  father,  a  blacksmith,  and  from  an  itine- 
rant musician  of  the  name  of  Giovannini.  In 
1766  a  bishop,  who  had  been  struck  by  the 
cleverness  of  the  boy's  performance,  sent  him 
to  Turin,  where  Prince  Pozzo  de  la  Cistema 
placed  him  under  Pugnani.  He  soon  developed 
mto  a  fine  player  and  entered  the  Royal  band.  In 
1 780  he  left  Turin,  and  travelled  with  Pugnani 
through  Germany  to  Poland  and  Russia,  meeting 
with  great  success,  especially  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  winning  the  favour  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
who  endeavoured  to  attach  liim  to  her  court. 
But  Viotti  did  not  remain  long  in  Russia,  and 
proceeded  with  Pugnani  to  London,  where  his 
success  was  so  great  as  completely  to  throw 
e\ery  other  violinist  into  the  shade.  FiX)m  Lon- 
don he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  parted  from 
Pugnani,  who  returned  to  Italy.  He  mnde  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  1782, 
and  was  at  once  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
living  violinist.  He  happened  to  be  less  success- 
ful on  one  occasion,  while  in  the  next  concert  a 
very  inferior  player  earned  a  great  success.  This 
is  said  to  have  disgusted  him  so  much  that  he 
altogether  ceased  to  play  in  public.  In  1783  he 
visited  his  native  town  and  bought  some  property 
for  his  father.  Returned  to  Paris,  he  occupied 
himself  with  teaching  and  composing,  giving 
at  his  residence  regular  private  performances, 
and  playing  his  concertos  as  he  finished  them 
with  the  accompaniment  of  his  pupils.  After 
some  time  he  accepted  the  leadership  of  the 
orchestra  at  private  concerts  which  had  been 
established  by  the  Princes  Ck)nti,  Soubise,  and 
other  members  of  the  aristocracy.  He  also  fre- 
quently played  at  the  Royal  Court,  but  kept  to 
his  resolve  not  to  appear  in  public.  In  i  788  he 
was  induced  to  undertake  the  artistic  manage- 
ment of  the  Italian  Opera,  a  licence  for  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  Queen's  hairdresser 
Leonard.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a 
brilliant  company  of  singers,  and  also  secured 
Cherubini's  services  as  composer.  From  1 789  to 
1 792  the  Italian  Opera  gave  performances  in  the 
Tuileries,  but  on  the  return  of  the  Court  from 
Versailles  to  Parl^,  had  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Theatre  Feydeau.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
volution however  the  enterprise  quickly  col- 
lapsed, and  Viotti,  having  lost  almost  everything 
he  possessed,  went  to  London.  Here  he  renewed 
his  former  successes — appearing  frequently  at 
Salomon's  concerts  in  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
and  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  aristocracy. 
London  soon  filled  with  refugee  French  noble- 
men. Owing  probably  to  the  circumstance  that 
he  had  had  some  personal  dealings  with  the  Duo 
d^Orl^ans  (Philippe  £galit^)  ViotU  feU  under 
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Buspicion,  and  was  advised  to  leave  England. 
He  went  to  Hamburg,  and  for  some  time  lived  in 
complete  retirement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
town.  It  was  there  that  he  composed  a  number 
of  his  &mou8  violin  duets.  F^tis  and  Wasielew- 
ski  are  both  mistaken  in  stating  that  he  remained 
in  Germany  until  1795,  as  we  find  his  name  on 
the  London  concert  programmes  early  in  1 794, 
And  in  the  winter  of  1794  he  was  acting  ma- 
nager of  the  Italian  Opera  at  the  King's  Theatre.^ 
At  the  same  time  he  played  frequently  in  Salo- 
mon's concerts,  and  acted  as  leader  in  Haydn's 
Benefit  Concerts  in  1794  and  1795.  He  was 
also  director  of  the  great  Opera  Concerts  in  1 705, 
for  which  he  brought  tcgetJier  a  band  containing 
the  most  eminent  players  in  London,  and  de- 
clared to  be  unprecedented  in  brilliancy  of 
effect.  Financially  however  these  and  similar 
enterprises  proved  to  be  anything  but  successes, 
and  as  his  old  aversion  to  playing  in  public  grew 
more  and  more  upon  him,  he  retired  entirely 
from  public  life,  and  with  the  remnants  of  his 
fortune  embarked  in  trade,  entering  as  a  partner 
in  a  wine  merchant's  firm.  In  1802  he  once 
more  visited  Paris.  Although  firmly  resolved 
not  to  play  in  public,  he  could  not  resist  the 
persuasion  of  his  numerous  old  admirers,  and 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  appeared  once 
more  at  the  Conservatoire,  showing,  by  the 
masterly  performance  of  one  of  his  later  con- 
certos, that  his  execution  had  lost  none  of  its 
former  perfection,  while  as  a  composer  he  had 
greatly  advanced  in  maturity  of  ideas,  style, 
and  workmanship.  After  a  few  months  he  re- 
turned to  his  business  in  London.  Viotti  went 
to  Paris  once  more  in  1819,  and  undertook  the 
post  of  director  of  the  Op^ra,  at  that  period  in 
a  state  of  utter  decadence.  His  administration 
did  not  restore  prosperity,  and  in  1822  he  was 
pensioned  off.  He  returned  to  London,  and  died 
there  March  10,  1824. 

Viotti  was  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  all 
ages,  and  the  last  great  representative  of  the 
classical  Italian  school.  He  retained  in  his  style 
of  playing  and  composing  the  dignified  simplicity 
and  noble  pathos  of  the  great  masters  of  that 
school,  treating  his  instrument  above  all  as  a 
singing  voice,  and  keeping  strictly  within  its  na- 
tural resources.  As  a  composer  he  was  among 
the  first  to  apply  the  extended  modem  sonata- 
form  to  the  violin  concerto,  and  to  avail  himself 
of  the  resources  of  the  modem  orchestra  in  his 
orchestral  accompaniments.  In  both  respects  he 
was  no  doubt  much  influenced  by  Haydn,  whose 
symphonies  were  played  in  Paris  and  London  as 
early  as  1 765,  and  with  whom,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  he  came  into  frequent  personal  contact. 
His  ideas^  though  neither  of  striking  originality 
nor  great  force,  are  invariably  refined  and  digni- 
fied. The  Allegros  are  as  a  rule  of  pathetic 
character,  and  even  in  ^eir  quicker  passages 
broad  and  reposefuL  Some  of  his  Adagios  have 
great  sentimental  charm — they  are  however 
frequently  mere  outlines,  which,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  the  performer  filled 
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out  and  adorned  by  cadenzas,  shakes  and  other 
ornamental  passages.  The  Finales,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  strike  the  modem  ear  as  some- 
what antiquated.  Of  his  29  published  Concertos, 
the  22  nd  (in  A  minor)  is  still  played  in  public, 
being  remarkable  for  its  fine  subjects  and  the 
symphonic  treatment  of  the  orchestra.  The 
Adagio  in  £  especially  is  a  perfect  gem.  The 
exceptionally  interesting  and  effective  instru- 
mentation of  this  concerto  has  been  ascribed  to 
Cherubini,  but  there  is  no  valid  evidence  for  this 
assumption.  It  is  evident  enough  from  Yiotti's 
earlier  works  that  his  musical  education,  apart 
from  violin-playing,  was  anything  but  complete-^ 
the  form  is  clumsy,  the  harmonies  poor;  it  is 
also  true  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  unusual 
thing  for  a  virtuoso  to  get  assistance  for  the 
scoring  of  his  concertos;  but  the  steady  pro- 
gress to  complete  mastery  of  form  observable  in 
Yiotti's  later  works,  coupled  with  his  long  expe- 
rience as  leader  and  conductor,  make  it  incredible 
that  a  man  of  his  talent  and  musical  instinct 
should  not  have  acquired  the  necessary  profi- 
ciency for  writing  an  effective  score. 

His  violin  duets  deserve  roecial  mention.  They 
have  not  the  richness  of  effect  of  Spohr's  duets, 
but  next  to  them  thoy  are  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  this  branch  of  violin  literature. 
His  quartets,  sonatas,  trios,  etc.,  are  antiquated 
and  entirely  forgotten.  He  published  (according 
to  F^tis)  29  Violin  Concertos,  2  Concertantes  for 
2  violins,  21  Quartets  for  stringed  instruments, 
21  Trios  for  2  violins  and  a  viola,  51  Violin-duets, 
18  Sonatas  for  solo  violin  with  bass,  and  a  Sonata 
for  piano  and  violin.  Some  of  the  duets  he  also 
arranged  for  piano  and  violin.  Cherubini  pub- 
lished an  arrangement  of  some  of  the  trios  for 
piano  and  violin.  The  study  of  some  of  his  con- 
certos still  forms  part  of  the  regular  course  of  all 
schools  of  violin-playing. 

The  most  eminent  of  Yiotti's  direct  pupils  were 
Rode  and  Baillot.  The  influence  whicFi  he  ex- 
ercised on  the  style  of  violin-playing  generally 
by  his  brilliant  example  was  not  less  strong  in 
Germany  than  in  France. 

Baillot  published  a  memoir  of  Yiotti  (Paris, 
1825).  [P.D.] 

VIRDUNG,  Sebastian,  author  of  the  oldest 
work  describing  the  precursors  of  modem 
musical  instraments.  It  is  entitled  'Musioa 
getutscht  und  auszgezogen  durch  Sebastianum 
Yirdung  Priesters  von  Ambeig  und  alles  gesang 
ausz  den  noten  in  die  tabulaturen  diser  benanten 
dryer  Instrumenten  der  Orgeln :  der  Lauten:  und 
den  Floten  transferieren  zu  lemen.  Kurtzlich 
gemacht  zu  eren  dem  hochwirdigen  hoch  gebor- 
nen  fiirsten  unnd  herren :  herr  Wilhalmen  Bis- 
chove  zum  Straszbuig  seynem  gnedigen  herren.* 
We  read  in  the  dedication  that  the  Bishop  in 
1 5 10  had  required  of  Yirdung  that  he  should 
send  to  him  the  '  Gedicht  der  Deutschen  Musica.' 
Yirdung  replied  that  on  account  of  the  great 
cost  he  had  decided  to  postpone  printing  the 
great  work,  but  to  pacify  the  Bishop  and  his 
own  friend  Andreas  Sylvanus,  he  sends  this  pre- 
sent extract,  in  which  the  latter  appears  as  the 
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interlocutor.  The  place  of  publication  is  Basel ; 
the  date  1511.  The  work,  which  is  written  in 
dialogue,  begins  with  a  description  of  the  key- 
board instruments ;  then  follow  the  others  in  use 
at  the  time.  He  describes  the  keyboard,  the  organ 
and  clavichord^  concluding  with  the  tablature  of 
those  instruments  and  of  the  late  and  flute.  The 
woodcuts,  taken  in  their  order,  will  best  briefly  in- 
dicate the  nature  of  the  book.  The  clavioordium 
is  the  claYichord  'gebunden/  or  fretted,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  twisted  keys,  and  he  explains 
this  peculiarity  in  the  text.  It  shows  its  mono* 
chord  origin  by  the  strings  being  all  of  the  same 
length.  The  soundboard  is  very  narrow.  The 
virtual  is  an  instrument  of  the  same  oblong 
form,  but  has  a  triangular  scale  of  stringing,  by 
an  error  of  the  engraver  turned  the  wrong  way. 
The  soundboard,  psaltery-wise,  covers  the  in- 
(erior.  The  compass  of  keyboard  of  both  these 
instruments  is  three  octaves  and  a  note  from  the 
bass  clef-note  f  to  ^",  the  lowest  f|  being 
omitted ;  but  Virdung  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
compass  had  abready,  in  15 1 1,  been  extended  by 
repeating  the  loNvest  octave,  that  is,  descending 
to  F  below  the  bass  clef.  The  clavicimtMdum  is 
like  the  virginal,  but  with  different  compass 
(the  organ  short  octave\  apparently  from  Bi)  in 
the  bass  clef  to  d'";  but  the  B,  we  believe, 
sounded  G.  [See  Spinbt  and  Viboikal.]  This 
is  the  *  clavicimbanum '  of  Sagudino,  on  which  he 
tells  us  little  Mary  Tudor  phtyed  ; — the  Italian 
tpinetta ;  French  etpinette.  The  claviciterium  is 
figured  as  an  upright  virginal,  with  the  same 
keyboard ;  but  the  keyboards  of  all  these  instra- 
ments  and  the  organs  also  are  inverted  in  the 
printing.  Virdung  says  it  has  jacks  ('  federkile ') 
like  a  virginal,  bu  t  catgut  strings.  It  was,  he  says, 
newly  invented ;  he  had  only  seen  one.  This  is 
the  only  early  reference  we  have  anywhere  met 
with  to  the  clavicytherium.  Rimbault*s  early 
date  for  it  in  his  History  of  Music  and  the  chro- 
nological order  of  keyboard  instruments,  are  alike 
without  foundation  and  misleading;  and  further 
to  confuse  matters,  he  has  been  deceived  by 
a  blunder  in  Luscinius,  the  Latin  translator 
(153^)  of  Virdung,  by  which  the  horizontal  cla- 
vicimbalum  appears  as  the  claviciterium,  and 
vice  vursd.  Count  Correr*s  interesting  upright 
virginal,  or  spinetta,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
last  years  of  the  15th  century,  and  shown 
in  the  Loan  Collection  of  the  International  In- 
ventions Exhibition,  1885,  has  Virdung's  com- 
pass, but  adds  the  bass  £  and  "Ft,  which  we 
assume  to  represent  C  and  D  short  octave. 
Virdung  appears  to  know  nothing  about  the 
harpsichord  or  later  clavicembalo,  yet  there 
is  a  fine  and  authentic  specimen  of  this  two- 
unisons  instrument,  dated  1521,  of  Roman 
make,  in  South  Kensington  Museum.  Virdung*s 
lyra  is  the  hurdy-guidy.  His  lute  has  11 
strings,  5  pairs  and  chanterelle,  6  notes;  his 
quintem,  or  treble  lute.  10  strings,  or  5  notes. 
The  Gross  Geigen  is  a  bass  viol  with  the  bridge 
omitted  by  the  draughtsman.  The  Harffen  is 
the  regular  mediaeval  David's  harp,  such  as 
Patrick  Egan  was  still  making  in  Dublin  as  a 
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revival  or  fancy  instrument  some  50  or  60  years 
since.  The  Psalterium  is  a  triangular  small 
harp  strung  across.  The  Hackbrett  shows  the 
common  dulcimer.  The  'Clein'  Geigen  is  a 
small  viol ;  the  Trumscheit,  or  Tromba  Marina, 
a  kind  of  bowed  monochord.  The  last-named 
instruments,  being  without  fr«ts,  Virdung  re- 
gards as  useless.  The  wind  instruments  follow : — 
Schalmey,  Bombardt  (oboes),  Schwegel,  Zwerch- 
pfeiff  (German  flute),  Floten  (set  of  flauti  dolci 
or  recorders),  Ruszpfeiff,  Ejiimhom,  Hemsen 
horn,  Zincken  (ancient  comets),  Platerspil,  Krum- 
hdrner  ^set  of  Cromomes,  the  origin  of  the  '  Cre- 
mona' in  the  modem  oigan),  Sackpfeiff  (bag- 
pipes), Busaun  (trombone),  Felttruraet  (cavalry 
trumpet),  Clareta  (clarion),  Thurner  horn  (a 
kind  of  French  hora\  llie  organs  are  Orgel 
(with  5  divisions  of  pipes),  Positive  (a  chamber 
oigan).  Regale  (a  reed  organ),  and  Portative  (pipe 
regal),  with,  as  we  have  said,  short-octave  com- 
pass like  the  clavicimbalum,  the  keyboards 
being  reversed  in  the  printing.  The  organ  and 
portative  end  at  g^  instead  of  d^^  Lastly  are 
Ampos,  Zymeln  und  Glocken  (anvil  and  various 
bells,  Virdung  appearing  to  believe  in  the  anvil 
myth).  He  has  trusted  to  his  own  or  another's 
imagination  in  reproducing  St.  Jerome's  instru- 
ments, only  the  drums  and  perhaps  psalteries 
being  feasible.  His  keyboards  come  next,  and 
are  evidently  trustworthy.  His  diagram  of  the 
diatonic  keyboard,  with  two  Bbs  only,  agreeing 
with  Guides  hand,  is  the  only  evidence  we  are 
acquainted  with  for  this  disposition  of  the  clavi- 
chord vrith  twenty  natural  and  two  raised  keys, 
which  Virdung  says  lasted  long.  The  latter 
part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  Tablatures. 
His  lute  rules  meet  with  objections  from  Arnold 
Schlick  the  younger, '  Tabulatur  etlicher  Lobge- 
sange'  (Mentz,  15x2).  Mendel's  Lexicon  says 
that  copies  of  Virdung's  book  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Libraries.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Alfred  Littleton,  of  Sydenham,  owns 
an  original  copy.  A  facsimile  reproduction  of 
200  copies  was  brought  out  in  1882  at  Berlin, 
edited  by  Robert  Eitner,  being  the  iith  volume 
published  for  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  Musik  forschung, 
who  had  previously  published  Arnold  Schlick's 
'Spiegel  der  Orgelmacher,'  also  of  i^ii,  and 
refeirod  to  by  Virdung.  Mendel  further  says 
there  are  at  Munich  four  4-part  German  songs  by 
Virdung  in  the  rare  collection  of  Peter  Schoeffer 
(Mentz,  15x3).  They  are  numbered  48,  49,  53 
and  54*  [A  J.H.] 

VIRGINAL  or  VIRGINALS  (Fr.  Clavecin 
rectangulaire).  Virdung  (Musica  getuscht  und 
auBzgezogan  ;  Basel,  151 1)  is  the  oldest  authority 
we  can  cite  who  describes  this  keyboard  instru- 
ment. His  woodcut  of  it  shows  a  rectangular 
or  oblong  spinet,  which  agrees  in  form  with 
what  we  are  told  of  the  spinetta  of  i^03>  said 
by  Banchieri  (Conclusione  nel  suono  dell  organo; 
Bologna»  1608)  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the 
Venetian  Spinetti.  Banchieri  derives  the  name 
'  spinetta '  from  this  maker ;  in  later  Italian  the 
oblong  spinet,  which  is  the  same  as  Virdung's 
virginal,  is  called  *  spinetta  tavola.'      Virdung's 
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virginal  is,  in  fact,  of  ihe  Mme  shape  as  is 
clavichord,  and  has  tho  same  arnum^eraent  of 
keyboard  (from  the  bass  clef  note  F),  but  the 
soundboard  of  the  clavichord  is  narrow ;  the  jack- 
action  of  the  virginal  is  derived  from  the  psaltery 
plectrum,  while  the  tangent  of  the  clavichord 
comes  from  the  monochord  bridge.  Virdang  con- 
fesses he  knows  nothing  of  the  invention  of  either, 
by  whom  or  where.  &  the  'proverb'  quoted  by 
Bimbault,  as  formerly  inscribed  on  a  wall  of  the 
Manor  House  of  Leckingfield,  Yorkshire,  be  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh  (1485-1509^ 
it  contains  a  reference  earlier  than  Yirdung.  Bim- 
bault's  '  History  of  the  Pianoforte '  is  a  store- 
house of  citations,  and  we  borrow  from  them 
with  due  acknowledgment  of  the  source  and 
their  great  value.    This  proverb  reads^ 

A  Blao  stryngo  in  a  Yirginall  Botindithe  not  arlf^ht. 
It  doth  abide  no  wreatinge  it  is  so  loose  and  light ; 
The  Boond-borde  crasede,  forsith  the  initrumente, 
Throw  misgoremanoe,  to  make  notes  which  was  not 
hia  intente. 

The  house  is  destroyed,  but  the  inscriptions  are 
preserved  in  a  MS.  at  the  British  Museum. 
According  to  Prsetorius,  who  wrote  early  in  the 
17th  century.  Virginal  was  then  the  name  of  the 
quadrangular  spinet  in  England  and  in  the 
Ketherliinds.  In  John  Minshen*s  *  Ductor  in  Lin- 
guas,'  161 7,  against  'Yirginalla'  we  read,  'Instru- 
mentum  Musicum  propril^  Virgin  um ...  so  called 
because  virgins  and  maidens  play  on  them.  Latin, 
Clavicymbalam,  Gymbaleum  Virginasum.'  Other 
lexicographers  follow.  Most  to  the  purpose  is 
Blount,  Gloesographia,*  1656  :  *  Virginal  (virgi- 
nalis),  maidenly,  virginlike,  hence  the  name  of 
that  musical  instrument  called  Virginals,  because 
maids  and  virgins  do  most  commonly  play  on 
them.'  But  another  reason  may  be  given  for  the 
name ;  that  keyed  stringed  instruments  were 
used  to  accompany  the  hymn  '  Angelus  ad 
Virginem,*  as  similar  instruments  without  keys, 
the  psaltery,  for  instance,  had  been^before  them. 
(See  Chaucer*s  '  Miller*8  Tale.')  /From  Henry 
the  Seventh's  time  to  nearly  thl  close  of  the 
17th  century,  'Virginal*  in  England  included 
all  quilled  keyboard  instruments,  the  harpsi- 
chord and  trapeze-shaped  spinet^  as  well  as  the 
rectangular  virginal  of  Virdung  and  Prsetorius. 
For  instance,  in  the  *  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  (Sir  N.  H.  Nicholas  editor; 
London,  1827)  there  is  an  entry:  *  1530 (April) 
Item  the  vj  daye  paied  to  William  Lewes  for  ii 
payer  of  Virginalls  in  one  coffer  with  iiii  stoppea, 
brought  to  Grenwiche  iii  li  ...  and  for  a  little 
payer  of  VirgirLalls  brought  to  the  More,  &c.* 
This  two  pair  of  Virginalii  in  one  case  with  four 
stops  looks  very  like  a  double  harpsichord. 
Again,  in  the  inventory  of  the  same  king  s 
musical  instruments,  compiled  by  Philip  Van 
Wilder,  a  Dutch  lute-player  in  the  royal  service, 
—the  manuscript  is  in  the  British  Museum — '  a 
payre  of  new  long  virginalls  made  harp  fashion 
of  Cipres,  with  keys  of  Ivory,  etc.*  Still  later, 
in  1638,  from  'Original  unpublished  papers 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  Sir  Peter  Bubens ' 
(London,  1859),  we  find  a  correspondence  be- 
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tween  Sir  P.  Windebanek,  private  secretary  to 
Charles  the  First,  and  the  painter  Gerbier,  relat- 
ing to  a  Buckers '  virginal '  the  latter  had  under> 
taken  to  procure :  *  Cost  une  double  queue  unaE 
nonun^  [i.e.  *  virginal']  ayant  quatre  registres  et 
le  clavier  plac^  au  bout.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  ' 
about  either  of  these ;  although  called  virginals^  ^ 
they  were  at  the  same  time  double  harpsichords. 
Huyghens  (Correspondance,  Jonkbloet  et  Land ; 
Leyden,  1882)  shows  how  invariably  the  clavi* 
cimbal  or  espinette  was  '  virginal  *  in  England. 
Henry  the  Eighth  played  well,  according  to  con- 
temporary authority,  on  the  virginal,  and  ha 
had  a  virginal  player  attached  to  the  Court, 
one  John  HeywcKxl,  who  died  at  Mechlin  about 
1565.^  The  same  Hey  wood  was  one  of  Edward 
the  Sixth's  three  virginal  players.  Mary,  Eliza* 
both  and  James  the  First  retained  as  many. 
Queen  Mary  is  said  to  have  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed. Queen  Elizabeth  in  music,  playing  the 
regals  and  lute,  as  well  as  the  virginals.  One 
Cowts  used  to  repair  her  virginals  (Privy  Purse 
expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary,  Sir  F.  Madden, 
ed. ;  London,  1 831).  Queen  Elizabeth's  Vir- 
ginal Book  was  in  MS.,  and  the  first  engraved 
music  for  this  tribe  of  instruments,  including 
harpsichords,  was  the  *Pabthenia,  the  first 
musicke  that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Vir- 
ginals'; London,  161 1.  After  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  we  find  in  different  publications 
for  the  harpsichord  and  virginal,  the  instruments 
clearly  separated. 

John  Playford,  in  '  Musick's  Handmaid,*  dis- 
tinguishes them,  and  in  1672,  '  Introduction  to 
the  skill  of  Musick,'  names  Mr.  Stephen  Keen 
as  a  maker  of  'Harpsycons  and  Virginals.' 
John  Loosemore,  Adam  Leversidge,  and  Thomaa 
White  appear  to  have  been  at  that  time  foremost 
English  inakers ;  they  adopted  the  Italian  coffer- 
shaped  instrument,  combining  with  it  Flemish 
fashions  in  painting.  Pepys,  describing  (Sept.  2, 
1666)  the  flight  of  the  citizens  at  the  time  of  the 
Great  Fire,  says,  'I  observed  that  hardly  one 
lighter  or  boat  in  three  that  had  the  goods  of  a 
house  in,  but  there  wns  a  paire  of  virginals  in 
it.'  The  plural,  or  rather  dual,  in  organs,  regals, 
virginals,  with  the  following  'pair,'  signifies  a 
graduation  or  sequence,  as  now-a-days  *  a  pair  of 
stairs.'  In  spite  of  the  interesting  statement  of 
Pepys  the  destruction  of  virginals  by  this  terrible 
catastrophe  must  have  been  very  great,  for  very- 
few  musical  instruments  are  found  in  this  country 
anterior  in  date  to  theGreat  Fire.  In  Queen  Anne's 
reign  we  hear  no  more  of  the  virginal ;  the  '  spin- 
net'  is  the  favourite  domestic  instrument. 

'  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal,'  which  bears  her 
royal  arms  and  is  the  property  of  the  Gresley 
family,  a  familiar  object  in  the  Tudor  room  of 
the  Historic  Loan  Collection  of  the  Inventions 
Exhibition,  1885,  is  really  a  pentagonal  spinet, 
evidently  of  Italian  make.  With  reference  to 
Stephen  Keene,  a  beautiful  spinet  of  his  make 
(spinetta   traversa),  belonging   to    Sir    George 

1  Hr.  W.  H.  J.  Weale  cnma  a  medal  Btniclc  for  Xlchael  Mere&tor  of 
Venloo  In  lfi99.  Kercator  i*aa  maker  of  Virginals  to  FlorU  d'EgmoaW 
CaxxUnal  Woltay,  and  tieory  VllL   Be  was  born  1481,  died  IMi. 
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Grove,  has  been  examined  with  respect  to  the 
soundboard  barring  ;  we  reprodace  the  diagram 
showing  the  barring,  exhibited  with  the  instru- 
ment in  the  same  collection.     Mersenne  (Har- 
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monie  Universelle,  1636)  mentions  the  skill  of 
the  contemporary  French  spinet-makers  in  thus 
preparing  tiieir   soundboards.      But    that   the 


Italians  were  their  models  is  conclusively  shown 
by  the  Antoni  Patavini  Spinet  of  1550,  belong' 
ing  to  Brussels,  which  we  have  now  been  able 
to  examine,  and  the  date  of  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  dispute. 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Prsstorius, 
we  have  not  found  the  name  Virginal  common  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  '  Clavecin  Rectangulaire ' 
is  'Vierkante  Clavisimbal.'  The  Ruckers,  as 
well  as  other  Antwerp  makers,  made  these  oblong 
instruments  and  so  called  them.''  Although  not 
bearing  upon  Virginals,  except  in  the  general 
Old  English  sense,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
describe  the  Ruckers  instruments  that  have 
come  to  light  since  the  last  addition  (vol.  iii, 
p.  652)  in  the  catalogue  of  them  given,  pp.  197-9 
in  the  same  volume. 


Hans  Ruckers  de  Oude  (the  Eu)eb). 
(Continuation  of  Tables  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  197,  653.) 
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TrapezB. 


65    Bcntslda. 


laei 


1813 


IHmunaiomg. 

ft.  In.      ft.  in. 
7   «  b7  2  U 


6    7  by  1  U 


Oeutral  Deteripium. 


2  keyboards  (put  In  bj  M eisn.  Broadwood.  MB). 
Sow  No.  L  Case  and  oompau  ai  No.  47.  In- 
scribed JOAXKES  BV0KEE8  Ml  FECIT  AHTTBB- 

PIAE,  1612.  Found  at  Wlndnor  Castle.  U8S. 
This  toMj  have  been  the  large  Harpsichord 
left  br  Handel  to  Smith,  and  given  bj  the 
latur  to  King  George  III. 


7  0  b7  S  0  2  keyboards ;  black  naturals.  Bose  No.  L  No 
name  of  original  maker,  but  inxribed  'Mis 
en  ravalement  par  Pascal  Taskln.  1774,'  mean* 
Ing  that  the  compass  of  keys  was  extended. 
This  beautiful  Instrument,  painted  In- 
side and  out  with  Louis  XIV.  sulideets  bj 
Vander  Keulen.  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Harie  Antoinette.  It  will  be  remembered  as 
having  adorned  the  Louis  Seise  Boom  of  the 
Historic  Collection,  Invrntlons  Kxblbltion. 
London,  UKi. 


PreaeiU  Owiwr. 

8omre0  qf  inform- 
atiou. 

H.  M .  The  Qoeen. 

A.  J.  Bipklns. 

T.  J.Oanneel,  Dlreetor  of 

T.  J.  Canaoel. 

the  Acad^mle  Bojale 

Ghent. 

A.  J.  Blpklna. 

Andbies  Ruckers  de  Oude  (the  Eldeb). 


Bent  aide.      IGV 


7  8  b7  S    1 


2  keyboards.  Bose  No.  «.  Buff  stop.  'His  en 
ravalement  par  raMal  Ta^kln.  17li2.'  Ca^ 
and  top  Lacquer  with  Japanese  flgures.  Ex- 
hibited, London.  IMS. 


Huseo  Civleo,  Turin. 


A.  J.  Hlpkln*. 


Lastly,  to  complete  the  short-octave  theories 
put  forth  in  Spinet,  which  we  are  enabled  to 
do  by  nearer  examination  of  instruments  con- 
tributed to  the  present  Historic  Loan  Collection 
(1885),  the  natural  keys  of  the  Patavini  Spinet 
mentioned  above  are  marked  with  their  names* 
ITie  lowest  E  key  is  clearly  inscribed  Do-C ;  on 
the  next,  the  F,  is  written  F.  This  writing  is 
not  so  early  as  1550,  because  Do  was  not  then 
nsed  for  Ut.  The  probable  date  is  about  one 
hundred  years  later,  when  the  solmisation  was 
finally  giving  way  before  the  simple  alphabetic 
notation.  There  are  other  instances.  Then  as 
to  the  cut  sharps :  ^  the  small  Maidstone  clavi- 

1  The  oldest  spinel  with  cut  sharps  In  the  Historic  Loan  Collection 
la,  according  to  the  raetea.  by  Kdward  Blount ;  but  on  the  first  kpy, 
and  less  legibly  on  the  jacks,  b  written  •  Thomas  Hitchcock  hU  make 
in  1664.'  A  simitaur  autographic  insert  ption  of  this  maker,  but  dated 
1708.  has  been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Taphouse  of  Oxford.  We  are 
thns  enabled  to  find  Thomas  Hitchcock's  working  time.  We  think 
John  Hitchcock  came  after  him. 
VOL.  IV.  FT.  3. 


chord,  said  to  have  been  Handers,  has  the  two 
nearer  or  front  divisions  intended  for  fourths 
below  the  next  higher  naturals,  the  two  further 
or  back  divisions  being  the  usual  semitones. 
The  first  explanation,  as  offered  in  voL  iii, 
p.  654  7>,  may  be  therefore  assumed  to  be  true, 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  preceding  hypothesis, 
established  as  facts.  [A.J.H.] 

VIRGINAL  MUSIC,  COLLECTIONS  OF. 

I.  The  most  remarkable,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  valuable  collection  of  English  1 7th  cen- 
tury instrumental  music  is  that  contained  in  the 
volume  known  for  the  last  century  by  the  mis- 
leading name  of  Qveen  Elizabeth's  Virginal 
Book.  This  book,  which  is  now  preserved  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  is  a 
small  folio  volume  containing  220  folios  of  paper 

«  See  •  De  Liggeren  der  Antwwrpsche  Bint  Luca«nde.'by  BombonU 
and  Van  Lerius.   Antwerp  and  the  Hague,  IKTi 
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mled  by  band  for  mnsic  in  6-lin6  staves,  309  of 
wbich  are  filled  with  mosic  written  in  a  small  but 
distinct  handwriting.  The  volume  measures 
ZZ-fn  centimetres  in  height  by  22  centimetres  in 
breadth,  and  the  binding  (a  fine  specimen  of  Eng- 
lish I  yth-century  workmanship)  is  of  crimson  mo- 
rocco, enriched  with  beautiful  gold  tooling,  the 
sides  being  sprinkled  with  fleurs-de-lis.  The 
water-mark  on  the  paper  is  a  crozier-case,  mea- 
suring 4}  inches  in  hei$;ht  and  2\  indies  in  its 
widest  part.  It  is  posdble  that  this  mark  indi- 
cates that  the  paper  was  manufactured  at  Basel, 
as  the  arms  of  that  town  are  similar  to  it.  The 
manuscript  has  in  places  been  cut  by  the  binder, 
but  the  binding  is  probably  not  of  later  date  than 
the  bulk  of  the  book.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
history  of  the  volume  before  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century,  when  it  was  first  noticed  as  being 
in  the  possesmon  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  but  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  it  can  never 
have  belonged,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  As  has  been  already  stated, 
the  whole  of  tbe  manuscript  is  in  one  handwrit- 
ing ;  in  many  cases  the  compositions  it  contains 
bear  the  dates  at  which  they  were  composed,  and 
these  dates  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  iist  printed 
below)  are  in  no  sort  of  chronological  order.  The 
latest  dated  composition  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion is  an  *  Ut,  re,  mi,  £»,  sol,  la,  a  4  voci,'  by  the 
Amsterdam  organist  Jehan  Peterson  Swellinck 
(1577-81-1631),  which  occurs  on  page  a  16,  and 
bears  tbe  date  161  a,  nine  years  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  book  is  said  to 
h.ive  belonged.  But  there  is  another  piece  in 
the  volume  which  proves  that  the  collection  must 
have  been  written  even  later  than  this.  At  page 
2^5  is  a  short  composition  by  Dr.  John  Bull,  en- 
titled *  D.  Bull's  Juell '  (*.  e.  *  Dr.  Bull's  Jewel '). 
Another  copy  of  this  occurs  on  folio  496  of  a 
manuscript  collection  of  Bull's  instrumental  mu- 
sic preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS. 
23,623),  which  is  particularly  valuable  as  con- 
tiining  the  dates  at  which  most  of  the  composi- 
tions were  written,  and  this  copy  bears  the 
inscription  *Het  Juweel  van  Doctor  Jan  Bull 
quod  fecit  anno  1621.  December.'  The  volume 
must  therefore  have  been  written  later  than  this, 
and  in  all  probability  it  dates  from  the  third 
decade  of  the  17  th  century,  the  character  of  the 
handwriting,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  composi- 
tions by  musicians  of  a  later  date  precluding  the 
possibility  of  its  being  of  more  recent  origin. 
Mr.  Chappell,  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  on 
the  'Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time'  *  (p.  xv.) 
surmises  that  this  collection  may  have  been 
made  for,  or  by,  an  Englihh  resident  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  that  Dr.  Pepusch  obtained  it 
in  that  country.  This  conjectuie  he  founds  upon 
the  fact  that  the  only  name  which  occurs  in  an 
abbreviated  form  throughout  the  book  is  that  of 

1  Th«  edition  of  this  work  referred  to  In  this  utiele  b  that  pub- 
lished bj  Cha|>pc!i  A  Co.  in  two  TOlumes,  without  a  date.  The  full 
title-page  runs  as  follows;  'The  Ballad  Literature  and  Popular 
Musio  of  the  Olden  Time:  a  History  of  the  Ancient  Songs,  Bsllads, 
and  the  Dance  Tunes  of  Kngland,  with  numinvm  Anecdotes  and 
entire  Ballads.  Aho  a  Short  Account  of  tbe  Minstrels.  Bt  W. 
CbappcU,  F.S.A.  The  whole  of  the  Ain  harmonized  by  O.  A.  Mac- 
tamio.' 


Treglnn,  and  that  a  sonnet  signed  '  Fr.  Tregian  * 
is  prefixed  to  Verstegan*s  'Restitution  of  De- 
cayed Intelligence,'  which  was  published  at 
Antwerp  in  1605.  ^^  abbreviated  name  oc- 
curs as  follows:  at  p.  iii  is  a  composition  of 
William  ^yrd's  headed  'Treg.  Ground' ;  at  p. 
152  is  a  *  Pavana  Dolorosa.  Treg.,*  set  by  Peter 
Philips  and  dated  1593;  at  p.  196  is  a  short 
piece  entitled  'Heaven  and  Earth,'  to  which  no 
composer's  name  is  given  besides  the  syllable 
'  Fre  •  (probably  a  contraction  of  •  F.  Trc^fian ') ; 
and  at  p.  297  in  the  margin,  the  initials  *  F. 
Tr.'  are  written  against  the  first  line  of  a  jig 
by  William  Byrd;  on  p.  315  'Mrs.  Katherin 
IVegian's  Pauen*  is  ^Titten  in  the  margin  against 
a  Pavana  Chromatica  by  William  TisdalL  These 
few  clues  certainly  point  to  some  connection  of  the 
volume  with  the  Tregian  family,  and  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  history  of  at  least  two  individuals 
of  the  name  of  F.  Tregian  is  known  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  certainty.  The  Tregiami 
were  a  very  rich  and  powerful  Catholic  family, 
whose  seat  was  at  Golden  or  Volveden  in  CSom- 
wall,  in  which  county  their  estates  were  said  to 
have  been  worth  £3000  per  annum.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  i6th  century  the  head  of  the 
family  was  named  Francis  Tregian :  his  mother 
was  named  Katherine,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Arundell  of  Lan- 
heme.*  In  the  year  1577  the  Tregian  family 
seem  to  have  become  suspected,  probably  as 
much  on  account  of  their  wealth  as  of  their 
religion,  and  (according  to  one  account)  a  con- 
spiracy  was  planned  for  their  ruin.  On  June  8 
the  house  at  Grolden  was  entered  and  searched, 
and  one  Cuthbert  Mayne,  a  priest  of  Douay, 
steward  to  Francis  Tregian,  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  with  several  other  of  Tregian's  ser- 
vants, '  all  gentlemen  saving  one,'  says  a  contem- 
porary account,  in  Launceston  Gaol.  At  the 
following  assizes,  Mayne  was  convicted  of  high 
treason,  and  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
at  Launceston  on  Nov.  29  of  the  same  year. 
Tregian  himself,  who  had  been  bound  over  to 
appear  at  the  assizer,  was  committed  a  close  pri- 
soner to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  remained  for 
ten  months.  He  was  then  suddenly  arraigned  at 
the  King's  Bench  and  sent  into  Cornwall  to  be 
tried.  For  some  time  the  jury  would  deliver  no 
verdict,  but  after  they  had  been  repeatedly 
threatened  by  the  judges,  a  conviction  was  ob- 
t^ned,  and  Tregian  was  sentenced  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  praemunire  and  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. On  hearing  his  sentence  he  exclaimed, 
*  Pereant  bona,  quae  si  non  periissent,  fortassis 
dominum  suum  perdidissent  I '  Immediately 
judgment  was  given,  Tregian  was  laden  with 
irons  and  thrown  into  the  foul  common  gaol  of 
the  county ;  his  goods  were  seized,  his  wife  and 
children  were  exi)elled,  and  his  mother  was  de- 
prived of  her  jointure,  so  that  *she  remained 
oppresst  with  calamity  untill  her  death.' 

After  being  moved  'rnm  prison  to  prison,  and 

s  Harlelan  Society  Pablications.  toI.  Ix..  Visitation  of  Cromwell  of 
1830.  p.  270,  note.   See  also  Cooke'i  VUitation  la  ISTS  (Uarl.  ii^. 
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snffering  indignities  without  number,  which  he 
endured  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  iSregian  was 
finally  removed  to  the  Fleet,  where  his  wife 
joined  him.  He  remained  in  prison  for  twenty- 
four  (or,  according  to  some  accounts,  twenty* 
eight)  years,  during  which  time  he  suffered 
much  from  illness,  but  occupied  himself  by  writ- 
ing poetry,  and  about  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  he  was  released  on  the  petition  of  his 
friends,  though  his  estates  still  remained  for- 
feited. In  1^6  he  left  England  on  account  of 
his  ill-health,  and  went  to  Madrid.  On  his  way 
he  risited  Douay  (July  1606),  and  at  Madrid  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Philip  III.,  who  granted 
him  a  pension.  He  retired  to  Lisbon,  and  died 
there  Sept.  25,  1608,  aged  60.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Bocb,  and  soon  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  saint.  His  body  was  said  to  have 
been  found  uncorrupted  twenty  years  after  his 
death,  and  it  was  alleged  that  miracles  had  been 
worked  at  his  grave.  Francis  Tregian  had  no 
less  than  eighteen  children,  of  whom  eleven  were 
bom  in  prison.  The  eldest  son,  who  bore  his 
fatber^s  name  of  Francis,  on  June  29,  1608, 
bought  back  the  family  estates  for  £6,500,  but 
in  the  following  year  he  was  convicted  of  recu- 
sancy, and  part  of  the  lands  were  again  seized. 
In  161 1  he  is  said  to  have  compounded  with  the 
Crown,  to  have  sold  the  rest  of  his  property  and 
gone  to  Spain,  where  he  was  made  a  grandee, 
and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  St.  Angelo 
family.  He  was  living  in  i6ao,  and  probably 
did  not  die  until  1630,  when  an  inquisition  was 
held  of  bis  lands.  Another  son  of  Francis  Tre- 
gian the  elder's,  Charles  by  name,  was  educated 
at  Bheims,  and  entered  the  household  of  Cardi- 
nal Allen.  After  the  Cardinal's  death  (1594), 
Charles  Tregian  wrote  a  'Planctus  de  Morte 
Cardinalis  Aloni.'  He  is  said  later  to  have  served 
with  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
was  living  in  1611.^ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  connection  of  the 
Tregian  family  with  the  Netherlands  was  even 
closer  than  Mr.  Chappell  suspected,  but  it  was 
impossible  that  the  Virginal  book  could  have 
been  written  by  the  elder  Francis  Tregian,  who 
(according  to  Oliver)  was  the  author  of  the  son- 
net prefixed  to  Verstegan's  work.  If  the  account 
of  the  younger  Francis  Tregian's  settling  in 
Spain  is  accurate,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he 
was  the  transcriber  of  the  MS.  But  whoever 
the  actual  scribe  was,  the  series  of  dated  pieces 
by  Peter  Philipps  (pp.  134-165),  who  was  an 
English  Catholic  ecclesiastic  settled  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  possibly  a  connexion  of  Morgan 
Philipps,  one  of  the  first  Professors  of  the  Douay 
College,  tbe  note  (p.  284)  to  the  Pavana  of  Byrd*s 
(who  was  all  his  life  a  Catholic),  the  heading  of 
the  jig  (p.  306),  'Doctor  Bull's  myselfe*  (Bull 
went  to  Holland  in  161 3),  all  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  collection  was  formed  by  some 
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1  Fnrtbcr  fofSoraaattoa  m  to  the-l^*  tHu  funily  may  be  found  In 
th«  following  works :— Oliver  s  'c^i.  .>Ue  Belivion  in  Cornwall '; 
Polwhele's  'Hlftory  of  Comw&ll.'  volumes  ir.  and  t.  :  Catholic  Mi»- 
cellany  for  June.  USS ;  alio  in  Add.  MBS.  21.903,  and  Id  tbe  State 
Papen.  ftarttculwly  Domestic  Series,  James  1. 1C19.  volume  41,  and 
VU).  volume  llS. 


one  who  was  intimate  with  the  Catholic  refugees 
of  tbe  period,  while  the  probable  connection  of 
the  book  with  the  Tregian  family,  the  details  of 
whose  misfortunes  are  more  interesting  than  the 
above  short  sketch. can  convey,  lends  to  it  a 
value  beyond  that  of  its  musical  contents. 

The  earliest  account  of  this  collection  of  Vir- 
ginal music  occurs  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  John  Bull 
in  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Plrofessors  ( 1 740), 
in  which  is  printed  a  list  of  Bull's  compositiona 
contained  in  it.  Ward  states  that  his  informa- 
tion was  derived  fh)m  Dr.  Pepusch,  who  com- 
municated the  contents  of  the  volume  to  him, 
describing  it  as  'a  large  folio  neatly  written, 
bound  in  red  Turkey  leather,  and  guilt.*  In 
this  no  mention  is  made  of  tbe  book  having  be- 
longed to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  176a  it  was 
bought  for  10  guineas  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Pe- 
puscb's  collection  by  B.  Bremner,  who  gave  it  to 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  whose  possession  it  was  in 
1783.  It  is  next  noticed  in  Hawkins's  History 
(1776),  where  it  is  first  stated  to  have  been  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  possession.  Hawkins  also 
tells  the  story  (repeated  by  Bumey)  of  Pepusch's 
wife,  Margherita  de  TEpine,  having  attempted 
to  play  tbe  music  it  contained,  but  although  an 
excellent  harpsichord  player,  never  having  been 
able  to  master  the  first  piece.  Bull's  Variations 
on  '  Walsingham.'  Bumey  (1789)  adds  the 
well-known  account  of  Elizabeth's  playing  to  Sir 
James  Melvil,  with  the  remark  that  if  she  could 
execute  any  of  the  pieces  in  the  Virginal  Book, 
she  must  have  been  a  very  great  player,  as  some 
are  so  difficult  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  master  in  Europe  who  would  play  them  with- 
out a  month's  practice.  Bumey's  acquaintance 
with  the  MS.  must  have  been  very  slight,  as  he 
describes  Peter  Philipps's  Fantasia  on  p.  15S  as 
a  regular  fugue  for  the  oi^^n.  Bumey's  remarks 
have  been  repeated  by  several  writers,  amongst 
others  by  Steevens,  in  his  notes  to  'Winter's 
Tale'  (1803),  but  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Chappell's  conjecture  nothing  further  has  been 
discovered  with  regard  to  tbe  origin  or  history 
of  the  book.  A  MS.  index  of  its  contents  yras 
in  the  possession  of  Bartleman,  and  from  this  a 
copy  was  made  in  1816  by  Henry  Smith,  and 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  original  volume.  In 
Warren's  edition  of  Boyce's  '  Cathedral  Music' 
(1849),  a  list  of  its  contents  was  printed  in  the 
notes  to  the  Life  of  Bjrrd,  but  this  is  in  many 
respects  inaccurate.  In  framing  the  following 
list  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a 
few  references  to  similar  collections  in  which 
other  copies  of  the  compositions  indexed  may  be 
found.  The  compositions  mostly  consist  of  airs 
and  variations,  the  different  sections  of  which 
are  numbered  consecutively.  Thus  the  first 
piece  in  the  book  consists  of  29  variations  on 
the  air  '  Walsingham,'  but  as  in  the  MS.  tbe  air 
itself  is  numbered  '  i,'  the  number  of  sections  is 
stated  in  the  index  to  be  thirty.  The  references 
to  Mr.  Chappell's  work  are  to  the  edition  already 
mentioned.  The  spelling  of  the  MS.  is  generally 
retained,  but  in  a  few  instances  abbreviations 
have  been  omitted. 
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Deteription, 


Walilnghtm    .   •   •  . 

Fatitwia  ...... 

Fantul* 

Tauana   

Yaiiatlo 

Gilllarda 

Variation 

Fantasia 

'  Go«  from  my  ^Vlndow ' 

'Jhon  com«  kisae  me 
now. 

Oalllarda  to  my  L.  Lum> 
ley's  Fatten.  I'a«.  70 . 

Naiicte 

Faaana  

Alman    ...... 

Bobin 

Pauana   

Qallarda 

Barafi«tu9  Dreame .   . 

XuBcadin 

Alman 

tialiarda 

Praeludium     .... 

Fraeludlum.  Ei  Klder- 
mister. 

Fraeludlum     .... 

Praeludium     .... 

The  Iriih  Uo-hoatia    . 

Pauana  

Variatio 

Oaliarda 

Variatio 

The  Quadran  Patien   . 

Variation  of  the  Quad- 
ran  Paoan. 

Galiard  to  y<  Quadran 
Pauan. 

Pauana.    Do 

Galiard  to  the  Pauen  . 

St.  Thomas  Wake   .    . 

In  Nomine 


Pauana 


The  Woods  to  Wilde  »• 
Pauana  of  My  L.  Lum- 

ley. 
'  Goe  from  my  Window  * 
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Cemposer. 


Dr.  John  PulLi 

John  Uunday. 

„         ,.   * 

Ferdo  lUchardson.* 


•t 


William  Bynl. 
Thomas  Morley.9 
W.Byrd.e 

Doctor  Bun.7 

T.  Korley.* 
Doctor  Bull.* 

Jhon  Uunday. 
M.  8. 
Dr.  Bull.U 

n 

11 


II 

Fcrdinando  Blchardson 


Dr.  BuII.M 


Bob.  Jhonson.    Sett  by 
Giles  Faniabie. 

Doctor  Bull.iT 

Jhon  Muoday.n 


I  Chappell.  p.1il.  Ward  (Lires  of  the  Gresham  Professors)  sayt, 
'This  tune  mw  first  composed  by  William  Byrde  with  twenty-two 
Tarlatlona ;  and  afterward*  thirty  others  were  added  to  it  by  Dr.  Bull.' 
Another  copy  1s  In  Benjamin  Cosyu's  Virginal  Book,  p.  199.  Bee  also 
Forster's  Virginal  Book.  p.  74. 

s  Contains  SO  ban  of  muslo  deserlptl^a  of  a  storm.  The  dlflbrent 
■eetlons  ara  headed,  Faira  Wether.  Lightning,  Thunder.  Calme 
Wether.  Lightning.  Thunder.  Faire  Wether.  Lightning.  Thunder. 
Falre  Wether,  Lightning;  Thmider,  A  Cleare  Day.  [Bee  PBOQBAJtMi 
HusiO,  TOl.  tIL  p.  3&.] 

s  A  copy  of  this  U  in  Add.  XBB.  SOitfB,  foL  7S  k 

4  Add.  M8&  90.48S,  fol.  76  6. 

•  Ohappell.  pp.  140, 148.  A  setting  by  Wm.  Brrd  Is  In  B.  Cosyn's 
IHrginal  Book.  p.  199.  8c«  also  No.  43.  Another  setting  (by  Francis 
Pllkington.  Mus.  Bac)  U  In  lute  teblature  in  Add.  M88.  31.992, 
foL9S. 

<  Chappell.  pp.  132, 147,  S18.  660, 771. 

T  Mentioned  In  Ward's  List.  A  coiqr  b  In  B.  Co«yn's  Virginal 
Book.  p.  120. 

•  Chappell.  p.  149.  •  In  Ward's  List.  M  Ibid. 

II  Chappell.  pp.  240, 775.    Ftf*  ii\fra,  p.  241. 

t>  Vid4  infra,  p.  tlO,  u  <.«. '  Ocbone.'   Chappell.  p.  70S. 

i<  Chappell.  p.  104.  A  different  setting  by  Dr.  Bull  is  in  Cosyn** 
Tlrginal  Book.  p.  94.  Bee  also  Add.  MS8. 29.4tA  p.  84 ;  90.486.  fol.  17 b ; 
31,903,  fol.  20 :  and  Foster's  Virginal  Book,  pp.  96  and  202 ;  also  infra 
p.  240.  This  and  the  next  seven  pieces  are  in  Ward's  List. 

U  In  Ward's  List  this  Is  called  '  Fantasia  upon  a  Plain  Bong.' 

u  Only  one  bar  of  the  fifth  section  has  been  written  In,  the  rest  of  the 
page  is  left  blank.  Chappell.  p.  66.  A  copy  of  this  Is  in  Add.  M8^ 
S1.40&  which  gives  the  name  of  Orlando  Gibbons  as  the  composer. 
See  also  Fenter's  Virginal  Book.  p.  118;  Lady  Neirell's  Virginal 
Book,  fol.  109 :  and  Add.  MSB.  90.480.  fol.  67 ;  also  ittfra.  No.  68. 

IT  •  Vide  the  Oalllard  to  this  Pauen.  pag .  27 '  (note  In  the  M.S.).  In 
Cosyn's  Virginal  Book.  p.  IS,  this  Pavan  and  Its  Galliard  have 
Cosyn's  Initials  to  them.    It  is  mentioned  in  Ward's  List. 

u  'Vide  p.  31.'  This  Is  the  same  composition  as  that  on  p. 21.  attrK 
buted  to  Morley.  but  the  copy  on  p.  21  wants  the  final  section. 
Another  setting  (by  Byrd)  Is  in  Forster's  Book,  p.  SEM,  end  in 
Cosn^'s  Book,  p.  167. 
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Praeludium  .... 
Gloria  TiblTrlnitas,  . 
Baluator  Mnudl   .    .    . 

Galliarda 

Variatio 

Galiarda  to  the  Pauen. 

Pag.  A3.  Dor. 
Praeludium     .... 

In  Nomine 

Vt.  re.  mi,  ta.  sol.  la   . 
Fantasia.     ..... 

The  K(lng's)  Hunt  .  . 
Spagnioletta   .... 

For  2  Vlrg 

Passameszo  Pauana  . 
Galiardus  Passanieno. 
The  Carman's  Whistle 
The  Bunt's  Up  .  .  . 
Treg.  Ground  .... 
Monsieur's  Alman  .   . 

Variatio 

Alman 

Bellinger's  Bound    .    . 
Fortune  ...... 

O  MIstris  myne  .  .  . 
The  Woods  to  Wild.  . 
Waltlngham  .... 

The  Bells 

a)  Tini  dl  Luca  Msr 

renilo  1*  parte.   In- 

tauolata    di    Pletro 

Fhilippt. 

(2)  Freno.  3*  parte .    . 

(3)  CosI    Moriro,     S» 
parte. 

(4)  Fece  da  Tol  k  6  .  . 
(6)  Pauana  Pagget .   . 

(6)  Galiard 

(7)  Passameuo     Pau- 
ana. [mezzo. 

(8)  Galiarda       PaMs- 

(9)  Ch\  ftra  fede  al  ciclo 
di  Alessandro  Btriggto 

(10)  Bon    Jour    mon 
Cuenr  dl  Orlando. 

(11)  Pauana  Dolorosa. 
Treg. 

(13)  Galiarda  Dolorosa 
(IS)  AmarilU  dl  Julio 

Bomano. 

(14)  MargotteLaborez. 
(I!,)  Fantasia  .... 
(M)  Pauana  .... 
(17)  Le  Bossignol    •   . 
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CompoBer, 


Doctor  Bui.l 
..        ,.    > 


Thomas  Oldfield.4 
William  Bliihman.» 
Doctor  Bnll.< 
W.  Byrd. 
ones  Femable.1 


W.  Byrd.* 
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1  Ward  cells  thb  'Praeludium  to  Gloria  TIbl  Trinttas.' 
t  This  and  the  tbllowing  three  pieces  are  In  Ward's  List. 
>  There  are  two  similarly  named  compositions  by  Bull  in  Add.  1 
23,623.  fol.  10.  and  31.403  respectively,  but  all  three  are  different. 
4  This  composer  is  totally  unknown. 

•  Written  on  the  same  plainsong  as  'In  Homines'  byBlytbemaft 
In  Add.  MSB.  31,408.  and  80i486.  •  In  Ward's  List. 

7  (happen,  p.  60.   Bee  also  Cosyn's  Book.  p.  7S. 

8  A  curious  little  piece  of  eight  bars  for  two  Virginals. 

•  Bee  vol.  II.  p.  662  a.  This  Pavan  and  the  following  Galliard  als» 
occur  In  Lady  Nevell's  Book,  fol.  92.  and  Will  Forster's  Book,  p.  917. 
See  also  p.  143.  No.  7& 

10  This  cetebrated  piece  has  been  often  printed.  Coides  of  It  are 
In  Lady  Nevell's  Book,  fol.  149,  and  in  Add.  MSB.  31.408  and  90.486i. 
and  Forster's  Book.  p.  190.    Chappell.  pp.  197—140, 428. 

u  Chappell,  ppb  63.  60-62,  196;  a  copy  Is  In  Ladjr  Nevell's  Book, 
fol.  46. 

»  A  copy  of  this  Is  In  Lady  Nevell's  Book,  fol.  1686,  where  It  1* 
called  'Hughe  Astons  grownde.' 

»  A  copy  of  this  is  in  Forster's  Book.  p.  244.  A  dlfRnvnt  setting  ia 
in  Lady  Nevell's  Book,  fol.  1736,  of  which  a  copy  is  also  in  Forsier** 
Virginal  Book,  p.  966. 

M  Chappell,  p.  69,  where  the  melody  Is  printed  In  Byrdls  arrange- 
ment.  A  copy  is  In  Lady  Nevell's  Book,  foU  166  6. 

u  Chappell.  p.  162.  u  Ibid.  p.  309. 

IT  A  different  setting  firom  that  contained  In  p.  74.  v.  eepra.  Cop'es 
In  Lady  Nevell's  Book.  fol.  109  and  Add.  MSB.  31.40S.  See  also  Hill 
Forster's  Virginal  Book.  p.  11& 

u  Bee  No.  1.  Other  copies  of  this  setting  an  in  Lady  NevelPs  Book, 
fol.  31.  and  Will  Forster's  Book,  p.  74. 

IS  See  VOL  II.  p.  663  a. 

3n  In  the  margin  is  the  following  note  (part  of  which  has  been  cni 
by  the  binder; :  *  The  first  one  Philips  made.' 
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(18)  GBlUard*  .   .   . 

(19)  Fantatift  .    .   . 
(DFantui*    .  .    . 

Almao 

PaatnaBnj  >   .    • 

Gallarda 

Pawaoa.    Ph.  Tr.    . 

Gallarda 

Toccata 

Fraludlam  Toocata  1 


Fanana  1    •  .  .   .   . 

Galiarda2 

Prafiludtum  to  y*  Faa- 

elc.  pag.  94. 
Vt.  re.  ml.  (a.  sol.  la   . 

Yt.ml.re 

Fanlaila 

All  In  a  Garden  (reen  . 
Heaven  and  Earth  .  . 
Preludium  .    .  •   .  . 

VenI 

Fantasia 

Foellz  Kamqoe.  !■"*  • 
FoelU  Namque.  2«    . 

Daphne.  6 

Pawles  Whistle.  6  .  . 
(^uodltnff's  Delight.  7 . 
Praelodlum  .  .  .  . 
Prseludium  Dor.  .  . 
Pralodtom  .  .  >  .  . 
Vt.  re.  ml.  fa,  sol.  U. 

i^4TDCt.  2  .  .  .  . 
In  Nomine  .  .  .  .  . 
Praeludium  .  .  .  . 
Pauana  Lachrymae 


Qallarda, 


Paoana.  1 

Fantasia.   .    .    .   .   . 

Chrlste  Bedemptor  . 
The  Mayden's  Song .  . 
Putt  Tp   thy  dagger, 

Jemy.  8 

Bony  Sweet  Uubln.  9  . 
Fantasia.  10  ...  . 
AGroande.  2.  .  .  . 
Barafostus  Dreame.  S . 
The  Hunting  GalUard.  4 
Quadran  Pauen  .  .  . 
Galiard  to  the  Quadran 

Pauen  •   .   •  .   .    . 
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Peeter  Phllipii.  18981 

,.    l.>2. 
NichoUii  Btro^r*. 
Martin  Fecresoo. 
W.  Byrd. 


Gtouannt  Piehl.i 
Jehao  Pletorsou  Snel- 

Unck. 
Thomas  Warrock. 

Wm.  Byrd. 

W.  Byrd.' 


Fre. 
Dr.  BuU. 

Dr.  Bun.4 

Thomas  Tallls.  IMS.' 
..     1»4.« 
Giles  Faraaby.7 


Dr.  Bull. » 
..       »• 

Jehan  Peteraoa  Swel- 

linck.    1612. 
Dr.  BuU. 

John  Dowland.  Sett 
foorth  by  Wm.  Byrd.>» 

James  Harding.  Sett 
foorth  by  Wm.  Byrd.u 

Thomas  Tomkins. 

Thomas  Morley. 

Dr.  Bull.u 

Wm.  Byrd." 

Giles  Faruabj. 

u 


Thomas  Tomkins. 

..     » 
••  •• 

Wm.  Byrd." 


I  Part  of  p.  178.  and  pp.  177,  178.  179,  and  180  are  blank.  The 
someratlon  of  the  pieces  leaves  oil  here. 

3  This  piece  consists  of  seventeen  quite  short  sections.  At  the  foot 
•f  p.  lA  U  written  '  Perge.' 

s  Chappell.  p.  110.   Occurs  in  Lady  Kerell's  Book.  fol.  1426. 

4  In  Ward's  Lbt. 

•  In  Add.  MSB.  30,485.  a  collection  of  Vlrgtoal  Music  headed 
*KztrM:ts  from  Lady  Nevll's  Music  Book.'  but  containing  much 
besides,  is  a  •  Kelix  Namque  *  by  Tallls,  against  which  (to  a  later  hand) 
is  written  '  1562.  In  the  VInrlnal  Book.'  but  this  is  a  different  com- 
position from  either  this  or  the  following. 

•  A  copy  of  thU.  enUtled  *  Felix  Numquam/  Is  in  Forstei's  Virginal 
Book  <p.  24)  with  no  composer's  name  to  It.  Another  'Felix  Nam- 
que' is  in  Benjamin  (Jofyn's  Book  (p.  l-W):  thta  U  different  from  any  of 
th^  above,  bringing  up  the  number  of  Tallis's  settings  to  four.  (See 
TO).  Iv.  p.  64.) 

T  No.  4  of  Giles  Famaby's  'CanxoneU  to  Foure  Voyces'  (1506)  U 
*  Daphne  on  the  Balncbow.' 

•  Chappell.  pp.  456. 7M.  794.         •  In  Ward's  LUt.         »  Ibid. 

II  Add.  M88.  S1.S93  (foL  35)  has  'Dowland's  Lachrymae'  In  lute 
tablature.  The  tune  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  Elizabethan 
collection,  and  to  frequently  alluded  to  by  writers.  It  occurs  at 
fol.  71  o  of  Add.  MSS.  30.486.  and  a  setting  by  Cosyn  U  In  his  Virginal 
Book,  p.  8.   Bee  Chappell.  p.  92.  and  infra. 

n  Occurs  as  'Hardtogs  Galllard.'  without  Byrd's  name.  Forster's 
Bock.  p.  3B0.  Two  fkodas  by  James  Harding  are  In  Add.  MSS.  30.486. 
ff.  47  and  SOL 

u  In  Ward's  List. 

i«  Occurs  at  161.  USa  of  Lady  Nevlll's  Book.  A  copy  Is  In  Add.  MSS. 
J1.40a. 

IS  Chappell,  p.  833.  la  Add.  MSS.  83.623  Is  (fol.  13b)  'BonnI  weU 
Bobin  van  Doet.  Jan  Bull.*  dated  Jan.  18. 1627. 

u  YUU  sapra,  No.  35,  to  which  this  is  a  different  setting. 

n  FMi«  saiwa.  No.  31.  A  copy  U  in  Forster's  Book,  p.  288. 

ts  A  copy  is  In  Forster's  Book,  p.  302. 
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The  King's  Htmt.    .    . 

Peuana    

Gallarda 

D.  Bull's  Juell  .  .  . 
The  Spanish  Paueu .  . 
In  Nomine.  1  .  .  .  . 
Wooddy-Cock.  2.  .  . 
The  Duke  of  Erunv 
wick's  Almaii  .  .  . 
Rosatulls.  12  ...  . 
I'salme.  3 
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Alman.  2 
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NubodyesUigge.  1  . 

Msit  's  come  downe 
Praeludium.    .    .    . 
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Pauana    ...... 

Gallarda 

LaVolta 

Alman 

Wolsey's  Wilde  ,  .  . 
Callino  Castursme  .  . 
La  Volta.    T.  Morley  . 

Rowland 

Whyaskeyouii  .    .    . 

The  Ghost 

Alman     ...... 
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Giles  Fsmaby.4 
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R.  Johnson.     Sett 

Giles  Farnaby. 
Giles  Femaby. 
Richard  Famkby.  sonno 
to  Giles  Ksmaby. 
WilUamByrd.7 

Thomas  Morley. 


William  Fyrd.s 
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Martin  Peersoa 
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Marchant, 


1  This  and  the  following  four  pieces  are  In  Ward's  List. 

2  Thto  occurs  In  Add.  MSS.  25.623  (fol.  496).  where  It  Is  ectltled 
•  Het  Juweel  van  Doctor  Jan  Bull  quod  fecit  anno  1C21.  Decembet." 
Ward  who  prlnU  a  list  of  the  oonteuU  of  this  version  inserU  the 
date  •  12.'  before  the  name  of  the  month.  A  slightly  dlflbrenl  verslou 
occurs  at  p.  124  of  (k>syn's  Virginal  Book. 

I  Chappell.  pp.  240, 776.  «  Ibid.  p.  793. 

8  In  Ward's  List. 

«  At  fol.  176  of  Add.  MS.  2S.n23  is  a  dlff-rent  setting  of  this  air 
entitled  '  Rose  a  soIU  van  Joan  (sic)  Bull  Dwct.'  The  sections  of  this 
piece  are  termed  '  variations.' 

'  Chappell.  p.  74. 

s  Occurs  under  the  name  'Leualto'  at  p.  90  of  Forster's  Virginal 
Book. 

s  Chappell.  p.  86.    See  Forster's  Book  (p.  70). 

10  Chappell.  p.  793,  ThU  tune,  the  Irish  origin  of  which  Is  denoted 
by  its  name  (*  Colleen  oge  asthore')  is  referred  to  in  Shakespeare's 
Henry  V.    Another  copy  U  at  fol.  96  b  of  Add.  MSS.  30.485. 

u  Chappell.  pp.  114  and  770.  Occurs  under  the  name  '  Lord  WDIo- 
bles  welcome  home,"  at  fol.  40  fc  of  Lsdy  Nevllls  '  Virginal  Book'  and 
at  p.  22  of  Forster's  Book.  Against  the  bau  line  is  written  in  the 
margin  '300  to  S.  T.  by  Tom.' 

U  Ki<l«  ti^ra.  p.  401.  , 

u  In  the  margin  Is  written  '  the  first  t(hat)  euer  hee  m(ade>.  The 
letters  in  brackets  have  been  cut  by  the  binder. 

u  Chappell.  pp.  123  and  771.  Another  copy  U  at  p.  46  of  Cosya's 
Virginal  Book,  where  U  U  signed  with  hU  initials. 

u  Chappell.  p.  793. 

IS  Ibid.  p.  136.    Occurs  at  p.  460  of  Forster's  Book. 

"  Agahut  the  first  line  In  the  margin  is  written  *F.  Tr.* 

u  This  and  the  four  following  pieces  are  In  Ward's  List. 
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j*«*--riS^ 


90S 

UB 

an 

im 

M7 

urr 

SOT 

IflR 

aos 

180 

aoB 

uo 

aoR 

in 

soo 

192 

au» 

183 

310 

194 

ao 

1»S 

310 

106 

310 

197 

au 

lOS 

311 

190 

311 

200 

311 

201 

812 

202 

312 

SOS 

SIS 

an 

314 

206 

314 

206 

314 

207 

310 

soe 

3U 

209 

317 

210 

sn 

211 

324 

212 

327 

213 

as 

214 

asB 

216 

•a» 

216 

3» 

217 

S2B 

218 

89B 

219 

aao 

220 

390 

221 

390 

2& 

2SS 

Lttaripliom. 


3S1 
S3S 
334 

.■as 


SM 
341 
9«S 
SM 
346 
347 
SI9 
851 

aaa 

396 
3S0 
S!S7 
958 
386 


389 
399 

862 
364 
366 
366 
867 
388 
S70 
870 

sn 

873 
874 


294 
226 
226 
927 
229 
290 
231 
292 
293 
294 
296 
296 
237 
233 
299 
210 
841 
212 
243 
244 
246 
216 
247 
248 
249 
290 
2S1 
2R 
2» 
254 
266 

2W 
267 


▲Oitga.  Pr.BulklCy- 

■eiffl. 
8r  JhoD  Orftjes  Galiird 
PrMludlum     .... 

A  Toy 

GIlM  Famabr's  DreuM 
HU  Bait.   QailArd  .   . 
His  Humour  .... 
Vajni«  would  I  iradd   . 

AMwlw 

A  UaMkm 

An  AlmaiA 

Cornuato  .«.••. 
Alman    ...... 

Corraoto.   ,   •   .   .  ■ 

Corrsnto 

Corrmnto 

Daunoe    ...... 

Worster  Braulcs  .    .   . 

VantMia 

AMaska 

Fraeludium    .... 


Martin  tayd  to  hit  Man> 

Almand 

Fauana  Chromatlca  . 
Vt,  re.  mi.  fa.  sol,  la  . 
GipMii  Bound  .  .  . 
Fautaaia.  4    .   •   .   . 


CorraDto 

Pauana.  Clem«nt  Cot- 

tC.  S 

Fauana.  4 

Corraoto 

Alman.   ....•• 
Corraoto.    .    .   •   .   . 

Corranto 

Cormnto 

Corranto. 


21 


Sfe- 
Uou», 


2 
S 
3 

4 
8 
0 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
3 


Corranto .  .  . 
Fatitacia.  SO  . 
Loth  to  depart 
'22.  Fantasia'  .  .  . 
Fantasia.  23  ...  . 
24  ...  . 
ti  29    .... 

WaUerXarle'sPauen.2fl 
27 
Fantasia.  28  ...  . 
29  ...  . 
Ii.  Zoaolies  llaiko.  90 . 
AGrounda.  31    .   .   . 

Corranto 

VpT(aUs)A1I.32.  .  . 
Thomson's  Uedicy  .  . 
Nowel's  Galiard  .    .   . 

TowtfrUlU 

Fraeludlum.  39  .  .  . 
The  King's  Morisco.   . 

A  Duo 

Alman 

A  GaUlard  Ground  .    . 
The  Leaues  bee  g  reene.  2 
Fauana    ...... 

Gallarda. 

Fauana    

Gallarda 

Pauana   

Pauana  Fant<aslica)   . 

Gallarda 

The  Karle  of  Oxford's 

Marche 

Gallarda 

Fantasia 


2 


.  .  • 
2 
3 
23 

7 


2 
3 

3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 


Oompcter. 


•    ■ 


14 
2 
19 
7 
3 
2 


2 
6 
13 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 


Dr.BulU 

W.B. 
Dr.  Bull.* 

Giles  FirnalV' 


Blchard  Farnabr. 
Giles  Famabye. 


Thomas  Tomk!n«- 
Oiles  Famabye.a 

Dr!  BuU.«' 


William  TUdall. 

Dr.  BuIl.T 

Wm.  Byrd.a 

Jbon  Pleterson  Fireel- 

Ing.  Organltta  a  Am- 

stelredl. 
•  William  Byrd  sett.* 
Wm.  Tlsdall. 


Hooper. 


Hooper. 
Giles  Famabj. 


•t 

M 


W.  Byrd. 

Giles  Famaby.io 

Edward  Johnson. 

Giles  Farnaby. 


Bichard  Farnaby. 

William  Inglot. 

It  •* 

W.  Byrd. 


..    n 


Jfthan  Oystermayre. 
W.ByTJ.« 


1  In  Ward's  List.  3  ibid. 

s  In  the  msrgln  are  some  words  which  Xr.  ChappeU  reads 
'B.Bysd  Silas.' 

4  In  Ward's  List.  s  Chapp«11.  p.  76. 

e  In  the  margin  is  written  '  Mrs.  Katherin  Tregtan's  Pauen.' 

t  Ward  calls  this  '  Fantasia  with  23  Variations  upon  Ui.  re.  ml.  fa. 
sol.  la.'  *  ChappeU.  pp.  171. 772. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  173. 70^.  772.  "  Ibid.  pp.  196. 773 

n  Burney  says  this  is  the  same  as  'The  Marcha  before  the  Batell* 
at  foL  U  6  of  Lady  Nerell's  Book. 

>2  In  the  margin  Is  written '  Vied  P.  PhlUppI  scrp.  la  medeslma  fiiga, 
peg.  158.'  The  subject  Is  the  same  as  that  of  Philips*  Fantasia  (No.  84). 
Against  the  third  line  Is  written ' . .  . .  (illegible)  Is  fuga  e  fuggju.' 


Page. 

btr. 

STT 

296 

377 

2S0 

sn 

2C0 

S7H 

961 

m» 

289 

379 

263 

SKI 

264 

sa 

266 

982 

286 

Si9 

2S7 

3«) 

288 

384 

269 

985 

270 

398 

271 

990 

272 

991 

279 

9B8 

274 

904 

275 

sas 

276 

396 

m 

9ir7 

278 

99^ 

'/TO 

401 

2m 

403 

»l 

405 

282 

406 

2K3 

406 

2B4 

408 

2R6 

409 

286 

410 

297 

411 

2m 

412 

SH9 

413 

290 

416 

291 

Dtterijplum. 


The  Duchesse  of  Bruns- 
wick's Toyo. 

AToye 

Corranto 

Corranto  Lady  Bicho  . 

Corranto 

AGiflga 

AToye 

The  Primerose    .   .   . 

The  Fall  of  the  Lcafe  . 

Famaby's  Conceit  .   . 

Allemanda  ..... 

Pauana.  Canon.  2  parts 
In  one. 

Fescodd  Time .... 

Fauana  Delight  .   •   . 

Gallarda 

Miserere.  3  parts .  .  . 
Tell  mee.  Daphne    .   . 

MalBlms 

Munday's  Gloy    .    .    . 
Bosseter's  Gallard  .    . 
The  Flatt  Fanan     .    . 
Pauana   ...... 

Why  aake  yon .... 

Farmer  Psuen  .  .  . 
Dalling  Alman  ... 
The  Old  Spagtioletta  ^ 
Lachrimaa  Pauan  .   . 

Meridian  Alman .   .    . 

Pauana    

Muscadin 

Lady  Montegle's  Pauen 

Gnliarda.  6 

FanM^ia 

Uanskin  ...... 


8»c- 
tiomt. 


2 
3 

2 
3 
4 
2 

2 
2 

aaa 

3 
3 

11 

3 


3 
2 
2 

3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
8 

8 
3 
2 
3 
3 


Comfoter. 


Dr.  BuU.1 


Giles  Farnaby. 

Martin  Peerson. 
Martin  Peere»on. 
GUes  Famabye. 

Wm.Byrd. 


Sett 


S«kt 


Edward  Johnson. 

by  wm  Byrd. 
Edward  Johawn. 

by  Wm.  Byrd. 
Dr.  Bull.' 
GUes  Farnaby  .< 
..       • 
Mnnday. 

Sett  by  Gilefl  Farnaby.* 
GUes  Farnaby. 

..    » 
-     9 


Giles  Farnaby. 
J.D.  Sett  by  Giles  Far- 
naby. 
Sett  by  Giles  Farnaby.* 
Orlando  <iibbons. 
GUes  Famaby.M 
WnLByrd. 
Wm.  Tlsdall. 
GUes  Farnaby. 
Blchard  Farnaby.  U 


The  music  ends  on  p.  418.  At  tbe  end  of  the 
volume  b  an  index  of  the  contents  sisrned  '  Henry 
Smith  Richmond,  scripsit,  fix>m  a  MS.  Index  in 
tiie  Possession  of  Mr.  Bartleman.  24  March, 
1 816.'  In  this  pieces,  copies  of  which  occur  in 
Lady  Nevell's  book,  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

2.  My  Ladye  NevdU  Booke.  This  valuable 
collection  of  Byrd*s  Vir^nal  music  belongs  to 
the  Marquess  of  Abergavenny,  in  whose  family 
it  has  remained  since  it  was  written.  It  is  an 
oblong  folio  volume,  beautifully  bound  in  mo- 
rocco enriched  with  gold,  green,  and  red,  and 
lined  with  blue  water^  silk.  On  the  title-page 
is  nn  illuminated  coat  of  arms  and  the  monogram 
'  H.  N.'  The  music  is  written  on  a  6-line  stave 
in  square-headed  notes,  and  was  copied  by  John 
Baldwin  of  Windsor,  a  fine  volume  of  whose 
transcribing  is  preserved  in  the  Queen*s  Library 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  Hawkins,  who  alludes 
to  this  MS.  in  vol.  iii.  (p.  388)  and  vol.  iv.  (p.  386) 
of  his  History  of  Music,  states  that  the  book  waa 
given  by  Byrd  to  his  scholar,  Lady  Nevill,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  assertion. 
The  MS.  was  examined  by  Mr.  ChappeU  when 

1  In  Ward's  List.    A  copy  is  in  Gosyn's  Book.  p.  199. 
3  ChappeU.  p.  196.    Same  air  as  No.  SO  (p.  108).   See  Lady  NereU'a 
Book,  foL  46. 
s  In  Ward's  List.        4  ChappeU.  p.  188.        s  ibid.  pp.  177. 789. 

•  liossiter  published  a  volume  of  'Consort  Lessons '  in  1009. 

f  In  the  margin  Is  written '  Vedl  Xor.  287.*  This  refers  to  a  enrtona 
piece  of  plagiarism,  section  8  of  Morl«y's  Pavan.  on  p.  287,  being 
nearly  Identical  with  section  9  of  Famaby's  on  p.  4O0. 

>  At  p.  09  of  Cosyn's  Book  Is  a  setting  <if  this  air  signed  '  B.  C./  and 
at  fol.  »bof  Add.  M88.  90.486  U  another  by  BulL  Ktde  ««j»ra.  p.  279. 

•  Vide  mjira.  p.  '222. 

10  The  air  of  this  is  tbe  same  as  that  of  No.  19. 
u  ChappeU.  p.  23. 
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writing  his  work  on  English  Music,  in  which 
volume  it  is  frequently  referred  to.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  its  contents : — 


1 

2 

s 


ft 

6 


0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 

U 
19 

ao 
a 
s 
s 


S3 
2B 
27 
» 

ao 

91 
92 

as 

91 

9B 
38 

37 


2faiH4. 


Mj  lAdjre  yevel's  grownde 
Qui  ptafle :  for  my  Ladye  Nevel 
Th«  Marcha  b«(or«  the  bat- 

telU 
The  Sonldlen  Bonunons :  U>e 

Marche  of  Footcmen. 
ThaMarcheofHoniiuMi    .   . 
How  folofreth  theTruinpetts : 

the  Trumpetti. 
The  Irtshe  Harche    •  •  •   . 

The  Bacpipe 

And  the  Drone 

The  Flute  and  the  Droome  . 
The  Marche  to  the  Flfhte .  . 
The  Retreat.   Now  foloweth 

a  Galliarde  for  the  Vlctorie. 

TheOalllarde 

The  Barelje  Brcaka   .  .   .  . 

A  GalUards  G  jsse 

The  Huntet  Upp 

Ut  re  mi  fa  Ml  Is  .    .   .\  . 

The  First  Faulaa 

The  Galliard  fuloweth  .    .   . 

ThellPaulan 

The  Galliarde 

The  III  Pauian 

The  Galiarde  to  the  same  .    . 

TheUlIFauian 

The  Galliard  hcer  foUoweth  . 

TheVPaaian 

The  Galliarde 

Pauaoa  the  YI.   Klnbrugh. 

Goodd. 
The  Galliarde  folows .    .  .    . 

The  Seventh  Faulan  .... 

The  Elf  hte  Faulan    .  .    .   . 

The  paminge  mesures  Pauian 

ofMr.  W.  Blrdes. 
The  (iaillarde  fuloweth.   The 

Galliarde. 
A  Voluntarie  for  my  Ladye 

XcreU. 
Will  jou  walke  the  woods  w 

wjlde. 
The  Maidens  songe   .    .    .    . 
A  Lesson  of  Voluntarie  .   .    . 
The  Beeonde  Gruwude  .    .    . 
Haue  with  you  to  Wal«ing< 

hame. 
All  In  a  garden  grine .... 
Lord  WUlob;as  welcome  home 

The  Carman's  Whistle  .   .    . 

Hugh  Astons  Grownde  .   .    . 

Afancle 

Bellinger's  Bowude    .    .    .    . 


Folio. 
1 

Compottr. 

Mr.  W.  Blrdo. 

8 

W              M 

1.% 

19 

SO 

21 

20, 

n 

24 

25 

23 

S2 

Mr.  W.  Blide. 

34 

Mr.  W.  BIrde  Gentlf»- 

man  of  Her  Malestie'i 

Chappel. 

43 

Mr.  W.  Birde  organiste 

of     Her     Malestie's 

Chappell. 

46 

Mr.W.BIrda.  Laus  sit 

Deo.s 

46A 
fttft 

}  FInb  Mr.  W.  Birde. 

616 

II                  M                     tl 

68 

II                  11                     •• 

65 

n              M               II 

67 

•  •                  M                     II 

606 

II           11              II 

716 

««             ••               1. 

7J6 

Mr.  W.  Birde.     Homo 

memorabilis. 

766 

)  Mr.  W.  Birde.   Laudes 
;    Deo. 

7K6 

£06 

Mr.  W.  Birde. 

M 

Laos  sit  Deo.   Mr.  W. 

Birde. 

86 

Mr.  W.  Birde  Gentle- 

man of  the  Chappell. 

E9 

Mr.  W.  Birde  of  tlie 

Chappell.' 

92 

Mr.  W.  Birde. 

996 

Mr.  W.  BIrde  of   the 

Chappell. 

10C6 

Finis  Mr.  W.  Biide.« 

109 

Finis    Mr.    W.    B!rde. 

Anno  IfieO. 

US 

Mr.  W.  Biide.9 

1196 

Finis.  Mr.  W.  Birde. 

126 

Mr.  W.  Bird. 

135 

Finis       Matoter      W. 

Birde.* 

1426 

Mr.  W.  Blrd-T 

1466 

FInU   MaUter    Wlllm. 

Blrde.> 

149 

Finis    Maister    Wlllm. 

Birde.* 

1S86 

Mr.  W.  Birde.i* 

161 

tt                           99 

1066 

Finis.  Mr.  W.  Birde." 

1  A  copy  of  numhen  3,  4,  and  5  Is  in  the  Christ  Church  Lihrary. 
Oxford.  This  curious  piece  was  known  as' Mr.  Byrd's  Battle.'  At 
fol.S96  occur  the  words:  'Tantara  tantara,  the  hattels  be  Joyned.' 
See  vol.  U.  p.  422  a  :  vol.  ill.  pp.  35  6  and  644  a.    Hawkins,  vol.  Iv.  386. 

3  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book,  no.  59. 

3  Forstd's  Virginal  Book.  p.  217.    Queen  Elizabeth's  Book.  no.  06. 

*  Queen  Elizabeth's  Book.  no.  67. 

»  A  copy  of  this  Is  in  Add.  MSB.  31.408. 

«  Queen  Elizabeth's  Bock,  no.  68.  Forster's  Book,  p.  74.  Add. 
MS8.  30,466. 

7  On  fol  1466  Is  written :  *  Here  is  a  Cslte.  a  polnte  left  out  wch  ye 
ahall  Under  prickte.  after  the  end  of  the  nezte  songe.  upon  the  146 
leafe.*   Queen  Elizabeth's  Book,  p.  194. 

a  Forster's  Book,  p^  22. 

*  Queen  Elizabeth's  Book,  no.  SB.  Fonur's  Book  p.  190.  Add. 
JC88.  31.403.  and  30,486. 

w  Queen  Elizabeth's  Book.  no.  66. 

u  Qncen  EUzabeth's  Virginal  Book,  p.  120. 


Sit 
80 

40 
41 
42 


Muniwr's  Almnlne     .    .    .    . 
The  Tenutbe  Pauian :  Mr.  W. 
Peter. 

The  Galliard 

AFancie 

A  Voluntarie 


J7S6 
1866 

1346 
18C6 
101 


FinU.   Mr.W.Btnle.1 
Finis.     The  Galliarde 

followeth. 
Finis  Mr.  W.  Blide. 

Finis  Mr."  W.  Birde. 
Gentleman  of  the 
Queen's  ChAppelL 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  '  The  Table  for 
this  hooke/  after  which  is  the  following  colo* 
phon :  '  Ffinished  and  ended  the  leventh  of 
September  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  God  1591 
and  in  the  33  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  Bofferaine 
ladie  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  queene  of 
Englande,  etc.  By  me  Jo.  Baldwine  of  Windsore. 
Laudes  Deo.* 

3.  Will,  Forsiei'U  Virginal  Book.  This  vo- 
lume, which  belongs  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
is  preserved  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  consists 
of  338  octavo  folios  ruled  in  6-line  staves.  The 
water- marks  are  a  shield  surmounted  by  a  coro- 
nety  bearing  a  fleur-de-lis  on  the  escutcheon,  and 
a  pot  with  the  initials  *E.  O.  R.'  The  book  pro- 
bably belonged  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  has 
been  bound  in  modem  times  in  half  red  morocoo 
and  paper  begirds.  At  the  beginning  is  a  '  Tnble 
of  the  LrasonSy*  written  in  the  same  hand  as  the 
rest  of  the  book,  and  signed  '31  Januarie  1624. 
Will.  Forster.*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume : — 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

ai 

26 
96 
?7 
3S 


A  Grounde  of  Mr.  B'.rd's  .  . 
I.  The  French  Coraiito  .  .  . 
The  Second  French  Coranto  . 
The  3rd  French  Coranto    .    . 

ALevolto' 

Lo.  Wlllobies  Wellcome  homo 

Felix  Nunquam  1 

A  Home  pipe. 

Kapasse 

Wilson's  Wilde  4 

An  Almalne 

As  I  went  to  WTaUingham  >    . 

Galliardo 

QuadroPavbie 

Almayne 

Pavin 

The  Woodsoe  wylde*  .  .  . 
ParUi 

Parludam 

A  Galliard 

The  New  Medley 

3  Toc.  Pralie  the  Lord. 
Psalme  108. 

The  LvnL  ezecuteth  righte- 
ousness, li  3  voc. 

For  looke  howe  highe.  4  3  voc. 

The  Dales  of  Man.  4  3  voc  .   . 

Tlie  Lord,  k  3  voc 

Have  Merde.  4  3  voc 


2     B^rd. 
14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

21 

60    I  Byrd. 

63 

70 

72 

74 

88 

06 
110 
114 
118 
127 
130 
1% 
157 
143 
150 


158 

l.M 
156 

iri8 

160 


Bjrd. 

Thum&s  Morley. 


Byrd. 


Byrd. 


John  Ward. 


1  Forster's  Book.  p.  306.  A  different  setting  In  Queen  EIIzab«!th's 
Book,  p.  114.  2  t.  e,  a  Lavolta. 

a  This  composition  Is  attributed  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  Book  to 
TalUs.  and  dated  1664 :  the  name  should  be  *  Felix  Namque.* 

4  The  first  note  only  has  been  written  In.  In  the  Table  of  Lessons, 
this  composition  Is  attributed  to  Byrd. 

A  In  the  'Table'  called  '  W«lslngham*  only. 

•  A  mistake  Is  made  in  the  pagiJDatlon  here.  Pages  118  and  119  are 
the  Mune. 

7  In  tiie  Table  this  Is  called  'Ground.'   It  is  the  well-known  '  Car- 
man's WhUtle.' 
s  >  The  Mh  and  last  of  the  108  Psalme.* 

•  •TheloftheCllulme.* 
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JC«m- 
ber. 

Nams, 

Pag$. 
1(S 

Compoaer, 

» 

Behould 

„        -    1 

SD 

Turns  Thye  Face 

164 

tt        t. 

SI 

Deliver  mee 

1G6 

M      * 

S2 

The  Marchftnt's  Dretme    .   . 

170 

t 

» 

Rocero  .>«••••«    • 

17« 

84 

182 
IM 
US 

S5 

4 

9S 

Byrd; 

S7 

196 

Rnglltt. 

S8 

The  Qatdrant  Favin  .... 

S03 

Bull. 

S9 

Pana  Xeuures  PftTin   .    .   . 

217 

Byrd. 

40 

Passa  Measures  Galliard    .   . 

230 

M 

41 

Mr.  Bird's  Gallard 

240 

>• 

43 

Monoaer's  Almaa 

SU 

•  • 

43 

ITarlune  ......... 

258 

»• 

44 

A(Jrounde 

•  • 

46 

A  Ground 

283 

W 

46 

Parsons  Innomlney  (sic)    .   . 

27-2 

•• 

47 

Johnson's  dellghte.    .    .    .    . 

278 

..      • 

48 

The  Galliard  to  the  Pavln 
aforesaid. 

2»i 

w 

49 

Quadrant  Pavlii 

288 

w 

eo 

The  Galliard 

acQ 

..  • 

61 

Parla 

311 
319 

M 

flS 

The  Galliard 

•t 

es 

A  Galliard 

322 

•  • 

M 

Goe  from  my  Wlndoo    .   ,    . 

SH 

•  1 

6S 

Lachramie 

Si\ 

..       T 

w 

AParan 

340 

fi7 

Doctor  BairsOalKlard).   .    . 

347 

Bull. 

n 

S!V3 
380 
308 

t» 

eo 

Muunser's  Alman 

Bjrd. 

61 

Uarding's  Gall(iard)  .... 

388 

82 

A  Parludam 

3« 

Bjrd. 

63 

AGrounde 

990 

M 

e* 

A  Pavin 

404 
412 
416 

flS 

Galliard 

« 

Ao  Alman 

67 

A  parin  ....••... 

420 

(» 

The  Galliard 

426 

«9 

Bobbin  Uood 

430 

70 

If  mf  Complaints,    or   Tj- 
per's  Galliard. 

442 

71 

The  King's  liujit 

447 

Bull. 

72 

466 

73 

Praeludiam 

4!» 

74 

WatUnsAle 

460 

7S 

462 
464 
468 

76 

77 

The  same  a  noate  lower    .   . 

76 

4C8 

4.  Benjamin  Cosyn's  Virginal  Book.  This 
fine  folio  volume,  like  the  last-mentioned  collec- 
tion, is  the  property  of  Her  Majesty,  and  is  pre- 
served at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  binding  is 
of  English  workmanship,  and  contemporary  with 
the  MS.  It  consists  of  calf  with  gold  tooling. 
The  letters  '  B.  C  are  stamped  both  on  the  front 
and  the  back,  and  part  of  the  tooling  has  been 
stamped  above  the  letters  '  M.  O.* — ^probably  the 
initials  of  an  earlier  owner.  The  book  has  been 
shut  by  brass  clasps,  but  these  are  now  broken 
off.  At  the  beginning  is  an  index,  divided  into 
'  A  Table  of  these  Lessons  followinge  made  and 
sott  forth  by  Ben  Cos,'  •  A  Table  of  these  Les- 
sons followinge  made  by  Mr.  Docter  Bull,'  *A 
Table  of  these  Lessons  following  made  by  Mr. 
Or.  Gibbons,*  '  These  lessons  following  are  made 
by  Tallis  and  Byrd,'  after  which  comes  a  list  of 
six  services  contained  in  the  same  volume,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  written  '  These  are  y*  six  services 
for  the  Kings  Royall  Chappell.*  The  same  page 
also  contains  'A  Catch  of  9  parts  in  one,'  <Let 
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us  goe  pray  for  John  Cook*8  soul,'  and  <  A  Table 
of  all  these  lessons  generally  contained  in  this 
Booke  are  in  Nomber:  q6.  By  me  Bcniamin 
Cosyn  Right  owner  of  this  Booke.*  Hawkins 
(History,  vol.  iii.  p.  421)  says  that  Benjamin 
Cosyn  was  'a  famous  composer  of  lessons  for  the 
harpsichord,  and  probably  an  excellent  performer 
on  that  instrument,'  that  he  flourished  about  the 
year  i6oo,  and  that  *  there  are  many  of  his  les- 
sons extant  that  seem  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
those  of  Bull.'  The  lost  statement  looks  as  if 
Hawkins  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Virginal 
Book,  for  many  of  the  lessons  in  it  against  which 
Cosyn's  name  appears,  are  undoubtedly  the 
compositions  of  Bull  and  of  other  authors :  indeed 
it  is  probable  that  further  research  would  show 
that  Cosyn  had  very  little  to  do  with  any  of  the 
compositions  in  the  book.  His  name  is  found  in 
no  other  collection,  and  who  he  was  is  not  known. 
A  John  Cosyn  is  mentioned  by  Anthony  k  Wood 
(Bodleian  Library,  Wood,  19  D.  (4)  106)  as 
oi^nist  of  Charterhouse. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  contents 
of  the  volume :  as  the  old  pagination  is  in  places 
irregular,  the  pages  have  been  numbered  frcshly. 
The  titles  in  the  index  are  sometimes  different 
from  those  in  the  body  of  the  book :  when  these 
variations  occur,  they  have  been  noted  in  the 
last  column  :— 


1  'Sofj-eSlFsalme.* 

*  '  Marcthaat's  Dreame '  (Table). 

»  A  Paran. 

7«Lachraaij'(TU>I«). 


t  'The  last  of  the  61  Fnlme.' 

4  'Byrd '(Table). 
6  'The  GaUlard  to  It '  (Table). 


• 

A'ame. 

• 

Comj>oeer. 

ZVOcialiMies. 

1 

APrelnd 

1 

1 

Bei4.  Cosyn 

2 

APaTtn 

2 

ft              M 

In  E.  La.  ML 

a 

The  Galliard  Cb  Itt .   . 

6 

N          n 

In  A.  Be. 

4 

LacrtanePaTln    .   .   . 

8 

M          m 

6 

The  GaUlard  to  Itt .   . 

12 

M         m 

6 

AParln 

15 

M              H 

The  Lo.  Lomlye'a  Pftrln 

7 

The  Galliard  to  itt .   . 

10 

N              M 

8 

A  Grounde 

22 

M              M 

In  A,  Re. 

9 

A  Grounde  

29 

M              W 

IaUaffl,Ut. 

10 

3» 

M              W 

11 

A  GaUlard 

42 

N         m 

Inrr.b,Qt. 

12 

.1        •   .   .   .   . 

43 

n         M 

In  D,  sol.  re. 

13 

FakJnton'B  Pownde.   . 

46 

••         11 

14 

A  Galliard 

48 

M          n 

A  croaa-lianded  GaUlard 

15 

Dum  Aurora  .   .   .   . 

64 

16 

Whieaskeyou    .   .   . 

00 

M               It 

'Whyaskeyu*. 

17 

The    QueenCs    (^m- 
mande. 

62 

OrL  Gibbons 

In  the  Index  attributed 
toCuftyn. 

U 

FllUday  Flootea  me    . 

64 

Bei\J.  (Joayn 

18.  'FUUda.* 

19iMy8eir 

6b 

ti              tff 

20  Miserere 

68 

21  What  you  win   .  .    . 

71 

22  AUalllanl 

73 

••             M 

'MyLo.  Bteh.  hU  Gal- 
liard.' 

23,The  Kings  Hunt.    .    . 

75 

M              « 

2i  Thomas  Lupoes   Gal- 

7t) 

liard. 

2S  My  Lo.  Borrowi  Gal- 

80 

n         fl 

liard. 

26  Ft.  re.  ml.  fa,  aol.  1*  . 

ii2 

OrL  Gibbons 

In  the  Index  attributed 

toCo^n. 

27 

AGaUiard 

88 

BeqJ.  Oosyn 

'8r  Bobert  SouthweU'a 
GaU.' 

28 

Mr.  Stroude's  Galliard 

m 

2» 

The  GaUlard  to  Doct. 
Bulla's     Fantattlck 
ParlQ. 

91 

W             If 

90 

Preiudiem 

93 

Doctor  BuU 

'A  Prelude  In  Gamut.* 

31 

The  Quadren  Pavin.   . 

04 

32 

The  balUanl  to  itt  .    . 

101 

S3 

ravaoa 

106 

'Finis.  Doct. 
Bulles  Ffian- 
tastlcaU  Pa- 
Tlne' 

'The  PhantasUcaU  Fa- 
vin. 

34 

A  Farln  In  A,  re .   .   . 

110 

Doctor  BuU 

86 

The  Galliard  to  itt  .    . 

US 

■•           n 

36 

I'avana 

114 

M               M 

•  A  Pavin  In  D,  sol,  re.* 

S7 

GalUard 

U4a 

N              M 

•The  GaUlard  to  itt.' 
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818 


►^ 


JTanM. 


SS  Bnmswtck'a  Toy .   .   . 


99  Parana  .  . 
40  (ialliardo  . 
4l|Pavana  .  . 
42  Tb«  Galllard 


4S 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 


Wake  Galllard.    .   . 
Doeter  Bulle'i  Jewdl 
Dtintto  ..... 
AGaUlard  .... 


A  Prelnd« 
AGaUlard 


49  Fantasia 

U>  I'airana 

CI  The  oall:ard  to  Itt 

6S  Asl  w«nt  to  WalUlnr 

bam. 
63  Fellz  Kamqne 
M ,  Goe  from  my  windoe 
K  L  QalUarda.   .   .  . 


06 

»7 
M 
C« 

90 
61 
02 

es 
e4 

65 

•8 
€1 


70 


71 
72 
75 
74 
75 
78 
77 
7S 
79 
60 

fl 

e 

S 
M 

ee 

87 

m 

m 

91 

92 

98 


S.  A  Matike . 

4.  Galllard 


6.  A  Fancy  . 

7.  A  Toy .  . 
M.  Galliaid  . 
9.  Aljuaina . 


la  AImain« 
11.  Allmaloe 
UL  Fantasia 

Galllard  .  . 


Th«Goldflncb. 
Parana  .  .  . 
Parana  .   •  • 


Allmaln«.   •  •  •   •   . 

Galllard 

Fantasia ...... 

Prellndem  .  •  .   .    . 

Fantasia 

In  Nomin* 

Fantasia 

An  Allmalna  .    .   .   . 

Allmaine 

A  Fancy  for  a  Double 

Orgalne. 
Fantasia 


Galllard 


Parana 


96 

97 


In  Komlna 

Dr.  RuUes  Greets    .   . 

Galllard 

Mr.  Beran's  Morning 
and  Erenlnc  flerrlce. 
O  my  Sonne  Abeolon  . 
Morning  and  Erenlsg 

Serrlce  in  D. 
Morning  and  Krening 

Service  In  D. 
Morning  and  Sranlng 

SerrlceinD. 

VenlteinF 

Morning  and  Krealng 

Scnrlee  in  F. 
Morning  Senice  In  F. 


Q 


na 
lis 

U6 
116 
120 
123 
124 
13S 
126 

127 
128 

130 
135 
137 
130 

120 
1*7 
160 


162 

167 
168 
170 

111 
171 
IM) 
181 

181 

IM 
186 

187 
1«< 
ISO 


192 
194 
196 
198 
199 

roo 

201 
20-J 
208 
204 


906 

908 

210 

211 
212 
214 

215 

218 
220 

2a 

822 

235 
296 

246 

9B0 

279 
274 

8M 


Compo$er. 


Doctor  Bull 


Tbot.  Tallls 
Will.  Byrd 
OrL  Gibbons, 
•Bachellor 
ofMustk.' 
Orl.  Gibbons 


Orl.  Gibbou 
fiet^.Coiyn 


Doctor  Boll 
Mr.  Trea  sett 

forth  byB. 

Cotyn 

9V  M 

OrU  Glbboos 


Doctor  UuU 


Beria 

TkllU 

Stroscrs 

Byrd 

BeqJ.  Coiiynl 
OrL  Gibbons 

Tbo.  WeeUts 


Till*  in  Index. 


'The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick.' 
'  The  Trumpet  Farln.* 
'The  Galllard  to  it.' 
'  The  Lo.Lnmlies  Parin.' 
'The  Galllard  to  it.' 
'Wake's  Galllard.' 


'  The  Lo.  Hunsden's  Gal- 

llard.' 
In  fl;  Cs,  ut. 
The  GalUard  to  Paran 

no.  70. 
•  A  Fancy.* 
« The  MaUlncholy  Par  In.' 


'TheHant'sap.* 


'The  La.  Hatien's  Gal- 
llard.' 


Attributed  to  Orlando 
Gibbons  In  the  Indes. 

'The  Ffreoch  AUmalne.* 

*  Another  Allmaine.' 

•A  Fancy.' 

'Sir  Blchard  Latentt's 
GalUard.' 

'A  Farln  In  Gamut  flatt' 
'  Mr.  Yres  his  Allmaine.' 


'The  Coranto  to  ItL* 

•AFsncy.' 
•AIYelude.' 
•A  Fancy.' 

*  A  Fancy.' 


*A  Fancy  la  Gamut 
flatt.' 

'A  Fancy  Inc.  fa.  ut.' 

'Another  Fancy  In  C| 
f^ut.' 

'  A  Fancy  In  A,  re.* 

'The  Galllard  to  no.  f7. 

•The  Idu  Luclel  Gal- 
llard.' 

'Queene  Illzabeth's  Fa- 
Tln.' 


TbeVautIng  Ca!llard.' 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  graciously  allowed 
the  writer  to   examine  and  describe  the  two 

I  Cosyn's  naase  does  not  occur  in  the  Index :  no.  96  eonsltt«  of 
a  Te  Dcom,  Benedietus,  Kyrie.  Creed,  Magnificat,  and  Nunc  DImltiis, 
and  the  whole  ftrrloa  is  attrlbutad  to  Gibbons. 


collections  of  Virginal  Music  at  Buckingham 
Palace ;  his  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Marquess 
of  Abergavenny,  for  permission  to  examine  and 
describe  Lady  Nevell's  Virginal  Book,  preserved 
at  Eridge  Castle ;  to  Mr.  £.  Maunde  Thompson, 
Dr.  Charles  Waldstein,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins,  and 
particularly  to  Mr.  Bertram  Pollock  and  Mr. 
Birkitt,  who  have  respectively  been  of  great 
assistance  in  different  points  which  have  arisen 
with  respect  to  this  article.  [W.B.S.] 

VIRTUOSO.  A  term  of  Italian  origin,  ap- 
plied, more  abroad  than  in  England,  to  a  player 
who  excels  in  the  technical  part  of  his  art.  Such 
players  being  naturally  open  to  a  temptation  to 
indulge  their  ability  unduly  at  the  expense  of 
the  meaning  of  the  composer,  the  word  has  ac- 
quired a  somewhat  depreciatory  meaning,  as  of 
display  for  its  own  sake.  Virtuositdt — or  vir- 
tuosity, if  the  word  may  be  allowed — is  the 
condition  of  playing  like  a  virtuoso. 

Mendelssohn  never  did,  Mme.  Schumann  and 
Joachim  never  do,  play  in  the  style  alluded  to. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  those  who 
do.  [G.] 

VITALI,  To&iASO,  an  eminent  violinist  and 
composer,  was  born  at  Bologna  about  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century.  He  appears  to  have  held 
appointments  as  leader  of  orchestras  at  Bologna 
and  Modena  successively,  and,  according  to 
F^tis,  published  5  sets  of  Sonatas  for  i  and  2 
Violins  with  Bass.  His  name  has  in  our  days 
again  been  made  known  to  the  general  public  by 
a  Chaconne  with  variations,  which  was  edited  by 
F.  David  (*  Hohe  Schule  *)  and  has  frequently 
been  played  in  public  by  Mme.  Neruda  and 
others.  This  work,  which  has  rightly  been  de- 
scribed as  a  worthy  precursor  of  loach's  famous 
Chaconne,  proves  Vitali  to  have  been  a  musician 
of  great  skill  and  remarkable  talent.  [P*^*] 

VITTORIA,  ToMMASO  Ludovico  da — or,  to 
give  the  name  in  its  Latin  form,  Victoria, 
l^OMAS  LuDOVicus  DE — is,  next  to  Palestrina, 
the  greatest  muucian  of  the  Roman  school  of 
the  16th  century.  Though  Vittoria  is  assigned 
to  the  Roman  school,  that  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  if  he  ever  became  a  mere  follower  or 
imitator  of  Palestrina,  as  he  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered. He  was  Spanish  by  birth,  and  always 
remained  Spanish  iu  feeling  ;  but,  like  Escobedo, 
Morales,  Soto,  etc.,  he  made  Rome  the  principal 
sphere  of  his  activity.  It  is  perhaps  on  this 
account  that  it  is  not  usual  to  reckon  a  distinct 
Spanish  school  of  music,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  the  general  affinity  of  style  of  these  Spanish 
composers  to  their  Roman  contemporaries.  We 
should  not  however  forget  that  the  Roman  school 
itself  was  partly  formed  and  largely  inOuenced 
by  these  Spanish  musicians.  Palestrina,  in  whom 
the  Roman  school  is  practically  summed  up,  must 
have  learnt  as  much  from  his  Spanish  predeces- 
sors who  held  office  in  the  Papal  chapel,  Escobedo 
and  Morales,  as  from  his  immediate  master 
Goudimel.  If  from  Goudimel  and  older  Nether- 
landers  Palestrina  learned  his  science,  his  fami- 
liarity with  all  the  technicalities  of  his  art. 
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and  if  £ratm  Arcadelt  he  caught  the  gift 
of  sweet  and  natural  expreflsiveneas,  from  the 
Spanish  masters  he  acquired  something  of  that 
depth  of  feeling  which  is  their  special  x:harac- 
teristio.  Proske,  speaking  of  the  Spaniard  Mo- 
rales, says  *  the  reform  of  the  pure  church  style, 
which  was  afterwards  perfected  by  Palestrina, 
is  happily  anticipated  in  many  parts  of  the 
works  of  Morales,  for  his  style  is  noble  and 
dignified,  and  often  penetrated  with  such  depth 
of  feeling  as  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other 
master'  (Musica  Divina,  III.  xiv.).  Ambros  too 
acknowledges  tliat  already  in  Morales  'there  is 
developed  out  of  the  vigorous  stem  of  Netherland 
art,  that  pare  bloom  of  the  higher  ideal  style, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Roman  *  (Bd.  iii. 
588).  If  it  were  not  that  Palestrina  has  so 
much  overshadowed  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct, 
especially  when  we  take  Vittoria  into  account, 
to  speak  of  the  Hispano-Roman  school.  We 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  attributing  to  Spanish 
influence  that  particular  cast  of  the  religious 
spirit  which  breathes  out  of  Palestrina's  music, 
and  in  considering  generally  that  to  the  happy 
commixture  of  Spanish  seriousness  and  gravity 
with  Italian  grace,  softness  and  sweetness,  is 
due  that  peculiar  impression  of  heavenliness  and 
angelic  purity  which  has  so  often  been  noted 
as  characteristic  of  the  Palestrina  style  in  its 
perfection.  In  connexion  with  this,  we  may  also 
note  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Spanish  bishops,  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  who  by  their  resistance  to 
the  exclusion  of  polyphonic  music  from  the  ser- 
vices, obtained  the  appointment  of  that  celebrated 
conmii8sion  which  gave  occasion  to  the  composi- 
tion of  Palestrina's  Missa  Papae  Marcelli. 

It  might  almost  be  considered  as  a  symbol 
of  the  close  connexion  of  the  Spanish  music  of 
the  i6th  century  with  Spanish  religion  that 
Avila,  the  birthplace  of  Saint  Teresa,  the  most 
striking  embodiment  of  the  Spanish  religious 
spirit,  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Vittoria,  the 
noblest  representative  of  Spanish  music.  The 
mystic-asoetical  spirit  peculiar  to  Spain  is  com- 
mon to  both.  It  is  the  expression  of  this  spirit 
in  Vittoria's  music  that  vindicates  his  claim  to 
an  independent  position  of  his  own  beside  Pales- 
trina, and  redeems  him  from  being  considered 
a  servile  follower  or  imitator.  In  the  preface 
to  his  edition  of  Vittoria's  Missa  pro  Defunctis 
k  6^  Haberl  casts  doubt  on  the  usually  re- 
ceived opinion  that  Vittoria  was  born  at  Avila. 
Though  Abulensis  (t.  e.  of  Avila)  is  found  after 
Vittoria's  name  on  the  title-pages  of  all  his 
published  works,  Haberl  conjectures  this  to  in- 
dicate that  Vittoria  was  a  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  Avila — Presbyter  Abulensis — ^and  that  his 
real  birthplace  is  Vittoria,  whence  he  took  his 
name,  as  Palestrina  took  his  from  Prseneste. 
But  the  cases  are  not  parallel,  for  Palestrina's 
name  in  all  Latin  titles  and  dedications  always 
appears  as  Praanestinus,  whereas  Vittoria's  name 
never  appears  as  Victoriensis,  but  always  T.  L.  de 
Victoria  Abulensis.  The  cases  are  only  parallel 
1  9*.  X.  Haberl,  Domkapsllineliter  of  BaUiboo. 


if  we  interpret  Abulensis  as  we  interpret  Pne- 
nestinus,  as  signifying  the  place  of  birth ;  every* 
thing  rather  points  to  the  conjecture  that  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  Rome.  It  is  better  therefore 
to  adhere  to  the  received  opinion  that  he  was 
bom  at  Avila.' 

The  precise  date  of  Vittoria's  birth  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  the  known  facts  of  his  life 
lead  us  to  place  it  about  1 540.  The  first  authentic 
information  we  have  regarding  him  is  his  ap- 
pointment in  1573  as  Maestro  di  Cappella  to  the 
Collegium  Grermanicum,  on  its  reorganisation  un- 
der Gregory  XIII.  It  is  evident  however  that 
he  must  have  been  in  Rome  for  some  years  pre- 
viously. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  whole 
musical  training,  as  a  composer  at  least,  was  re- 
ceived there.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  having  had 
to  work  himself  free  from  the  trammels  of  Nether- 
land BcholasticiBm,  the  stiffness  of  the  earlier 
style,  and  what  Baini  calls  the  'fiammingo 
squaloTd,*  as  Morales  and  even.  Palestrina  bad 
to  do.  He  appears  at  once  to  have  entered 
into  the  heritage  of  the  new  style,  indicated  by 
Morales,  biit  first  completely  won  by  Palestrina 
in  his  Improperia  and  Maroellus  mass.  A  preg- 
nant remark  by  Ambros  (iv.  71),  implying  that 
Palestrina  owed  his  very  superiority  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  had  to  struggle  out  01  the  Nether* 
land  fetters,  suggests  that  it  woidd  perhaps  have 
benefited  Vittoria  also  to  have  passed  through 
this  experience.  It  gave  Palestrina  so  thwcmgh 
a  command  over  all  the  resources  of  counter- 
point, canon  and  imitation,  as  enabled  him  to 
move  with  the  most  sovereign  ease  and  bold- 
ness, and  to  give  full  rein  to  his  imagination, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  elaborate  complexity 
of  parts.  Palestrina,  starting  from  science, 
learned  to  make  all  science  subservient  to  the 
expression  of  the  religious  feeling ;  Vittoria,  start- 
ing  from  the  religious  feeling,  and  from  the 
vantage-ground  won  by  Palestrina,  only  used 
that  amount  of  science  which  was  necessary  to 
give  expression  to  his  own  religious  earnestness. 
In  comparison  with  Palestrina  there  is  thus  a 
certain  limitation  in  his  talent ;  he  has  not  the 
same  immense  variety,  boldness,  and  originality  as 
Palestrina,  though  there  is  often  a  greater  depth 
of  individual  expression.  We  do  not  know  who 
was  Vittoria^s  immediate  master  in  composition ; 
he  was  no  pupil  of  Palestrina  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  Palestrina  was  his  only  real  master, 
and  we  know  that  he  was  bound  to  him  in  ties 
of  close  friendship  and  the  greatest  admiration. 
By  this  he  must  have  largely  profited.  The 
artistic  relation  of  the  two  might  in  some 
respects  be  considered  parallel  to  that  of  Schubert 
and  Beethoven.  Vittoria  is  a  sort  of  feminine 
counterpart  of  Palestrina,  just  as  Schubert  is  of 
Beethoven.  But  the  parallel  does  not  hold  good 
in  other  respects.  There  is  nothing  in  Vittoria's 
case  to  correspond  with  the  immense  productivity 
of  Schubert,  unless  MS.  works  of  his  should 

3  Th«re  Is  howerer  the  cue  of  one  prominent  mnilebin  which 
would  lend  lome  support  to  MatMrl's  coi>Jecture  If  thrre  were  nay 
other  evidence  in  support  of  it.  It  han  been  recently  ascertained 
that  the  real  name  of  Lodovico  Vladana  was  Ludovico  Orossl.  and 
that  be  was  bora  at  Viadaua.  and  not  at  Lodl  as  hitherto  assumed. 
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still  be  lying  hid.  Yittoria  8  first  publication 
was  (according  to  Haberl)  in  the  year  1572,  and 
consisted  of  a  book  of  motets  for  4  to  8  voices 
(Venice,  Ant.  Gardane).  This  is  not  often  re- 
ferred to,  because  its  contents  were  afterwards 
reprinted  with  additions  in  1583.  Fetis  does  not 
mention  it,  but  mentions  instead  a  publication  of 
1576  to  which  I  can  find  no  other  reference.  The 
title  as  given  by  him  is  'Liber  primus,  qui 
Missas,  PsalmoSy  Magnificat,  ad  Yirginem  Dei 
Salutationes,  aliaque  complectitur  4,  5.  6,  8  voc. 
Venetiis,  apud  Angelum  Gardanum  1576.*  One 
would  be  inclined  to  think  there  is  some  con- 
fusion here,  as  two  other  books  of  Masses  which 
appeared  later,  are  entitled  Liber  Primus  and 
laber  Secundus.  It  is  possible  that  this  publica- 
tion may  contain  works  afterwards  republished 
in  separate  collections.  Albert  von  Thimus,  in 
making  a  score  of  Vittoria's  8-parl  motet  'Ave 
Begina/  for  Schlesinger's  'Musica  Sacra,'  states 
that  he  could  not  find  a  copy  of  this  publication 
in  any  German  or  French  library. 

To  keep  to  chronological  order,  we  should 
mention  that  in  1575  Vittoria  was  appointed 
choir-master  of  St.  ApoUinaris.  According  to 
Haberl  however  this  was  no  new  appointment 
(as  rspresented  in  Proske  and  Ambros);  the 
church  being  given  for  the  use  of  the  Col- 
legium Germanicum.  This  post  Vittoria  ap- 
pears to  have  held  till  1589,  during  which 
time  he  published  the  following  works :  (i)  A 
set  of  Magnificats  with  Antiphons  B.  V.  M., 
Bome  1581 ;  original  title,  *  Cantica  B.  V. 
vulgo  Magnificat  4  voc.  cum  4  Antiphones 
B.  V.  per  annum  5  and  8  voc.'  (2)  A  book  of 
hymns  for  4  voices  to  which  is  appended  four 
Psalms  for  8  voices,  Home  1581 ;  original  title, 
'Hymni  totius  anni  secundum  S.  Bom.  EocL 
consnetudinem  qui  quatuor  concinuntur  vocibus, 
una  cum  quatuor  Psalmis  pro  praecipuis  festi* 
vitatibus,  qui  octo  vocibus  modulantur.'  This 
was  dedicated  to  Gregory  XIII,  and  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  comprehensive 
work  of  the  kind,  preceding  by  several  years 
Palestrina^s  book  of  Hymns,  which  was  published 
in  1589.  Proske  gives  five  of  these  Hymns  in 
the  thiird  volume  of  Musica  Divina.  If  anything 
distinguishes  Vittoria's  Hymns  firom  Palestrina's, 
it  is  a  peculiar  tenderness  of  expression  with  less 
elaboration.  Perhaps  Palestrina  was  stimulated 
to  the  composition  of  his  Hymns  by  the  example 
of  Vittoria ;  the  task  must  have  been  congenial 
to  Vittoria,  requirins:  strict  subordination  to  the 
liturgical  melody,  with  sufficient  opportunity  for 
free  subjective  expression.  (3)  A  book  of  Motets 
for  4,  5,  6,  8  and  12  voices,  Bome  1583.  The 
original  title  would  seem  to  show  that  this  book 
contains  all  that  was  in  the  early  publication  of 
1573  with  much  else,  ('quae  quidem  nunc  vero 
melius  excussa,  et  alia  quamplurima  adjuncta 
noviter  sunt  impr^sa ').  This  book  was  reprinted 
several  times.  (4)  Another  book  of  Motets  for 
all  the  feasts  of  the  year  was  published  at  Bome 
in  1588.  Editions  of  both  appeared  later  as 
'Cantiones  Sacrs'  at  Dillinger  and  Frankfort. 
The  second  volume  of  Prosko^s  Musica  Divina 


contains  fourteen  of  these  Motets,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one  which  had  remained  in  MS.  Ambros 
remarks  on  the  striking  similarity  ('doppelgan- 
gerische  Aehnlichkeit ')  of  many  of  Vittoria*s 
Motets  .to  those  of  Piilestrina  on  the  same  texts, 
and  yet  with  an  essential  difference.  He  notes 
in  them,  as  Proske  does,  a  certain  passionate- 
ness  of  feeling,  kept  in  check  by  devotion  and 
humility.  This  passion  is  not  always  marked, 
as  in  the  instance  referred  to  by  Ambros,  by 
the  almost  immediate  entrance  of  a  counter- 
subject  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece,  but  its 
influence  may  be  traced  generally  in  the  less 
strict  adherence  to  exact  imitation  of  parts,  and 
a  looser  texture  generally  of  part-writing.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  none  of  those  semi- 
dramatic  traits  and  outward  illustrations  of 
words  or  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Palestrina.  Vittoria  is  too  much  concerned 
with  the  expression  of  inward  feeling,  to  care 
about  the  outward  illustration  of  words  or  ideas. 
It  may  be  said  generally  that  in  Vittoria  there 
is  a  more  complete  subordination  to  purely 
liturgical  considerations,  while  Palestrina  has 
in  view  more  general  religious  and  artistic  con- 
siderations, and  hence  in  Vittoria  there  is  no- 
thing corresponding  to  Palestrina's  Motets  from 
the  Song  of  Songs,  or  to  that  more  animated 
style  ('genus  alacrior*)  which  Palestrina  pro- 
fessed  to  employ  in  these  and  other  works. 

To  return  to  the  enumeration  of  Vittoria*B 
works:  we  have,  (5)  A  First  Book  of  Masses, 
published  at  Bome,  1583,  dedicated  to  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  and  containing  nine  masses — 
five  k  4,  two  k  5,  and  two  k  6.  Of  these, 
two  four-part  masses  have  been  published  by 
Proske,  viz.  *  O  quam  gloriosum '  and  '  Simile 
est  regnum*;  and  one  by  Eslava,  'Ave  Maris 
Stella.'  (6)  'Officium  Hebdomads  Sanctae,' 
Bome  1585,  containing  settings  of  the  Impro- 
peria,  the  Lamentations,  and  the  '  Turb» '  of  the 
Passion.  From  this  book  are  taken  the  eighteen 
Selectissimse  Modulationes  published  in  vol.  4  of 
the  '  Musica  Divina.'  The  works  above  mentioned 
were  published  during  Vittoria's  stay  in  Bome. 
Until  recently  it  was  not  known  for  certain  that 
he  had  ever  left  Bome  or  given  up  his  appoint- 
ment there.  F^tis  indeed  conjectured,  on  the 
ground  of  his  last  work  being  published  in  Ma- 
drid, that  he  had  actually  returned  there.^  But  it 
lias  since  been  ascertained  from  the  Archives  of 
the  Boyai  Chapel  at  Madrid  that  in  1589  Vittoria 
was  appointed  Vice-Master  of  the  Chapel  (just 
established  by  Philip  IL).  under  the  Fleming 
Philip  Bogier.  Perhaps  before  leaving  Italy, 
Vittoria  had  prepared  for  publication  his  second 
book  of  Masses,  which  appeared  in  1592.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Albert,  son  of  the 
Empress  Maria,  and  in  the  dedication  the  com- 
poser expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  post  of 
Chaplain  to  the  Imperial  Court  This  book  con- 
tains two  masses  k  4  with  a  4-part  'Asperges' 
and  *  Vidi  Aqunm,'  two  Masses  k  5,  one  k  6,  one 
k  8,  and  one  Bequiem  Mass  k  4.    Of  these,  the 

1  Ambros  attached  no  ralue  to  this  ooi^Jectim  (see  note  st  foot  of 
p.73,BaudlV>i 
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4-part  'Qiiarti  ioni,'  the  5 -part  'Trahe  me  poet 
te,'  the  6-piu:t  'Vide  Speciosam'  are  given  by 
Proske*  as  also  the  two  Ajitiphons.  These  Masses 
Are  on  a  smaller  saile,  and  far  less  elaborate  in 
technique  than  the  more  celebrated  of  Pales- 
trina's.  A  good  example  for  the  comparison  of 
technique  is  afforded  hy  the  6-part  *  Vidi  Spe- 
ciosam*  of  Vittoria  and  the  *  Tu  es  Petrus*  of 
Palestrina,  the  opening  subjects  of  both,  found 
also  in  the  other  movements,  being  so  similar. 
Of  Vittoria*8  Masses  generally  we  may  simply 
repeat  the  judgment  of  Proske — work  and 
prayer,  genius  and  humility  are  blended  in  them 
to  perfect  harmony. 

The  date  of  Vittoria*8  death  is  uncertain.  He 
held  his  post  in  the  Boyal  Chapel  until  i6oa, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Beniard  Clavijo,  a 
celebrated  organist.  He  can  scarcely  have  died 
in  that  year,  since  he  wrote  funei-al  music  for 
the  Empress  Maria,  who  died  in  1603.  The 
title  of  this  his  last  important  work  is  : — 
*  OflScium  Defunctorum  sex  vocibus,  in  obitu 
et  obsequiis  SacraB  Imperatricis,*  Madrid  1605. 
It  wns  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Margaret^ 
daughter  of  the  Empress,  and  consists  of  a 
€>part  'Missa  pro  defunctis,'  a  6-part  'Versa 
est  in  luctum,*  a  6-part  Responsorium,  '  Libera,' 
and  a  4-part  Lectio  *  Toedet.anima.'  This  work 
is  universally  described  as  the  crown  of  all 
the  works  of  the  master,  '  the  greatest  triumph 
of  his  genius.*  [See  further,  Kequiem,  vol.  iii. 
p.  109  &.]  Though  all  the  movements  are  based 
on  the  liturgical  Canto  Fermo,  the  music  has  a 
surprisingly  modem  character,  its  effect  depend- 
ing more  on  the  succession  of  powerful  and  ex- 
pressive harmonies  than  on  the  mere  melodious 
movement  of  the  parts.  Technically  considered,  it 
is  a  marvellous  blending  of  old  independent  move- 
ment of  parts,  with  modem  dissonances  and  pro- 
gressions. Spiritually  considered,  it  is  a  wonderful 
expression  of  poignant  personal  sorrow,  chastened 
by  religious  contemplation  and  devotion.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  devout  mourning,  holy  fear,  reli- 
gious awe  before  the  Divine  Judge,  which  here 
comes  to  expression.  There  is  no  attempt  to  de- 
pict realistically  the  outward  terrors  of  the  last 
day,  as  in  some  modem  Requiems.^  In  Vittoria*s 
work  it  is  simply  the  individual  soul  realising 
its  dependence  on  the  Divine  mercy.  We  may 
suppose  him  to  have  composed  it  in  something 
of  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  in  his  cloister,  assisted  at  his  own  obsequies. 
From  this  profound  religious  realism  may  have 
come  the  unusual  animation  of  style  specially 
noticeable  in  the  Offertorium,  the  Cum  Sanctis, 
and  the  Trio  of  the  Libera,  'Tremens  fBciua 
sum* — the  animation  of  the  deepest  religious 
earnestness ;  and  it  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  the 
difference  between  Palestrina  and  Vittoria,  that 
in  the  one  case  it  was  the  composition  of  the 
Bong  of  Songs,  in  the  other  of  the  Requiem, 

>  We  are  not  dU|iansing  the  more  realistic  tendener  of  modern 
art.  for  the  sake  of  exaltins  the  purer  Idealtsm  of  ancient  art ;  for 
even  realism  may  be  sublimed  into  the  highest  idealbm,  as  in  the 
case  of  Beethoven's  Hlssa  Solennls.  On  the  other  hand.  In  all  pro- 
gress  of  art.  there  is  a  loss  as  well  as  a  gain— a  fact  which  Is  too 
often  forgotten  bj  the  leaders  of  so-called  progressive  art. 


which  called  forth  a  similar  change  of  style  in 
the  two  composers.  Ambros  says  this  sublime 
funeral  music  vindicates  for  Vittoria  the  nearest 
place  to  Palestrina,  but  the  effect  of  this  judg- 
ment is  somewhat  neutralised  by  his  afterwards 
bracketing  him  with  Anerio  ana  Soriano,  as  all 
much  on  the  same  level  below  Palestrina.  It 
is  a  mistake  perhaps  to  arrange  composers  simply 
up  and  down,  in  a  straight  line  as  it  were,  of 
merit.  Some  composers,  who  come  short  of  the 
universality  of  spirit  of  the  very  greatest  com- 
posers, may  yet  have  some  conspicuous  points 
of  superiority  of  their  own,  may  contribute  some 
new  elements  to  the  spiritual  side  of  art,  if  not  to 
the  technical,  which  warrant  their  being  classed 
with  the  greatest.  If  Palestrina  is  superior  to 
Vittoria,  as  Beethoven  is  to  Schubert,  yet  as 
Schubert  has  many  points  of  excellence  which 
form  a  fitting  complement  to  those  of  Beethoven, 
so  Vittoria  has  certain  points  of  excellence 
more  characteristic  and  more  valuable  than 
those  of  Anerio  and  Soriano,  which  mark  him 
out  as  the  fitting  complement  to  Palestrina. 
If  Vittoria  has  not  the  science,  the  variety,  the 
boldness,  the  perfect  originality  of  Palestrina, 
yet  in  him  depth  of  feeling  oomes  to  more  direct 
and  immediate  expression.  In  Palestrina  there 
may  be  said  to  be  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  art 
and  religious  feeling — an  equilibrium  outwardly 
manifested  in  the  natural  flow  of  his  melody,  the 
pure  diatonic  character  of  his  harmony,  and  the 
consummate  art  of  his  part-writing — all  con- 
veying the  impression  of  passionless  purity.  In 
Vittoria  this  equilibrium  is  slightly  disturbed  in 
favour  of  religious  feeling ;  as  if  in  the  Spaniard, 
feeling  must  manifest  itself,  even  when  it  sacri- 
fices itself  to  art  and  to  religion.  The  result  is 
an  impression  of  tender  earnestness,  so  that  if, 
as  Ambros  says,  the  strains  of  Palestrina  are 
messengers  from  a  higher  and  eternal  world,  the 
like  strains  of  Vittoria  are  rather  the  responsive 
utterances  of  saintly  souls  on  earth.       [J.R.M.] 

VIVACE  (VIVO,  VIVACISSIMO),  'Lively, 
in  the  liveliest  manner  possible.*  A  direction 
used  either  alone,  and  indicating  a  rate  of  speed 
between  Allegro  and  Presto,  or  as  qualifying 
some  other  direction,  as  Allegro  or  Allegretto, 
Allegro  n'rcu^  will  be  taken  quicker  than  Allegro 
by  itself,  but  not  so  quick  as  Allegro  asmi,  [See 
Allegro.]  It  occurs  constantly  in  Beethoven's 
works  in  every  class,  and  the  same  composer 
uses  the  less  common  'Allegretto  vivace'  in  the 
scherzo  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb,  op.  31,  no.  3.  The 
word  applies  not  only  to  speed,  but  to  the  manner 
of  interpreting  the  music.  The  metronome  marks 
over  two  movements,  one  labelled  '  Allegro  agi- 
tato,* and  the  other,  *  Allegro  vivace,'  might  be 
exactly  of  the  same  value ;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  would  be  entirely  one  of  style. 
The  Vivace  in  the  latter  case  would  imply  an 
absence  of  passion  or  excitement,  an  even  rate 
of  speed,  and  a  bright  and  cheerful  character. 
The  direction  used  by  itself  at  the  beginning 
of  a  movement  is  time-honoured ;  it  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Bach  and  the  composers  of  his  time. 

In  the  *Confiteor*  of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor 
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he  uses  the  expreaaion  'Vivace  e  (sic)  Allegro^ 
at  the  \(ronderful  point  beginning  with  tlie 
words  '£t  expecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum.' 
In  this  passage  there  is  a  slight  discrepancy 
in  the  MS.  ai  tborities,  which  leads  to  con- 
siderable dii^erences  of  rendering.  After  the 
first  delivery  of  these  words,  Adagio^  the  quick 
movement  starts  with  three  repeated  notes  in 
the  first  soprano  part,  beginning  at  the  half-bar. 
In  one  of  the  two  chief  MSS.  the  direction 
Vivace  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  bar  in 
the  middle  of  which  this  phrase  begins,  and  in 
the  other  it  appears  over  the  beginning  of  the 
next  bar.  This  latter  reading  has  been  accepted 
by  the  editors  of  the  Peters  edition,  but  the 
Bach-Gresellschaft  editors  are  doubtless  right  in 
placing  the  direction  over  the  half-bar,  so  that 
the  alteration  of  time  takes  place  simultaneously 
with  the  soprano  lead.  This  reading  has  been 
followed  in  the  performances  of  the  Bach  Choir. 

Schumann  used  the  terms  Vivo  and  Vivace 
interchangeably,  as  is  shown  in  his  6th  and 
8th  Novelettes,  at  the  head  of  which  the  two 
words  stand,  both  being  translated  by  'Sehr 
lebhaft.*  Other  instances  of  his  use  of  the  two 
words  are  found  in  the  *  £tudes  symphoniques,' 
where  also  there  occurs  an  example  of  Schu- 
mann's peculiar  use  of  the  direction,  viz.  as 
applied  not  to  an  entire  movement,  indicating 
its  speed,  but  to  a  passage  in  a  movement,  re- 
ferring to  the  manner  of  its  execution.  In  the 
fourth  variation  the  bass  alone  of  the  third  bar 
is  labelled  'sempre  vivacisiiimo/  and  no  doubt 
the  composer's  intention  was  that  the  part  for  the 
left  hand  should  be  much  emphasised  and  its 
animated  character  brought  out.  The  same 
direction,  applied  in  much  the  same  way,  occurs 
more  than  once  in  the  Sonata  in  F$  minor,  and 
in  the  Scherzo  of  that  work  a  staccato  passage 
for  the  left  hand  is  markeil  '  Bassi  vivi.'  In  the 
Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,  the  same  com- 
poser inscribes  the  second  movement '  Vivo.' 

Beethoven  uses  the  word  '  Vivacissimamente* 
for  the  finale  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb,  'Les  Adieux, 
L*Absence,  et  le  Retour/  op.  8i  a.    [J.A.F.M.] 

VIVALDI,  Antonio,  sumamed  *il  prete 
rosso,*  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  Battista  Vivaldi, 
a  violinist  in  the  ducal  cappella  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  and  bom  some  time  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  century.  Like  Steffani  and  Lotti  he 
first  sought  his  fortune  in  Geimany.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  ^ 
doubtless  in  the  capacity  of  violinist.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  city  in  17 13  Vivaldi  was 
appointed  maestro  de'  concerti  at  the  Ospitale 
deUa  Pietli,  a  post  which  he  held  until  his  death 
in  1 743.  The  institution,  which  was  a  foundling- 
hospital  for  girls,  possessed  a  choir  and  a  good 
orchestra  composed  entirely  of  females.  Vivaldi's 
own  instrument  was  the  violin,  for  which  he 
wrote  very  largely;  he  is  stated  also  to  have 
contributed  something  to  the  development  of  its 

1  The  prince's  D&me  U  (vnerally  glren  as  Fblllpo :  but  FhlHpp  wu 
of  Hetite-Phnippathal.  Prmanuiblr  Krnut  Lodwtg  U  mmnt.  Vix\% 
Bives  th«  impowible  comblnatioD  of  'liltUtw  Thlllppe  de  Uetse- 
Daniutadt ' :  r  ol.  tHL  968  6. 
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technical  manipulation.  [Seep.  291  a.]  T]iepuh> 
lications  on  which  his  fame  rests  are  ail  works  in 
which  the  violin  takes  the  principal  part.  Fetis' 
enumerates  the  following : — 


Op.  L    12  trios  for  3  violins  and 

vloloiicello.    Paris.  1737. 
Op.  2.   12  sonatas  fur  viol  Id  solo 

with  bass. 
Op.  6.   Sonatas  for  the  same. 
Op.  3.    *  Kstro  armonioo,  ossta  12 

concerti  a  4  violliit.  2  viole. 

Tioloncello,  e  basso  continuu 

per  I'  organo.* 
Op.  4.    '  12  concerti  a  violino  solo. 

2  violini  riplent,  viola,  e  basso 

per  rorgaoo.* 
Op.  6»  7.    £ach  consisting  of  6  oon- 


eertl  for  same  Instruments. 

Op.  8.  'Le  quattro  staggionl.  or- 
vera  11  CImento  dell'  armonUs 
e  dell'  Invenzione.  in  12  con- 
certi a  quattro  e  c'nque.' 

Op.  9.  '  La  cetra.  ossia  6  concerti  * 
for  the  same. 

Op.  10.  6  concerti  for  flute,  violin, 
viola,  violoncello,  aiul  organ. 

Op.  11,  12.  Each  consisting  of  S 
concertos  for  the  same  1n.«tru- 
meiitt.  with  the  addlUca  oE 
the  violoncello. 


Besides  these  'works,  28  operas  by  Vivaldi 
are  named,  and  a  few  cantate  and  even  motets 
will  be  found  scattered  in  various  manuscript 
collections. 

As  a  writer  for  the  violin  Vivaldi  held  apart 
firoin  the  classical  Roman  school  lately  founded 
by  Corelli.  He  sought  and  won  the  popularity 
of  a  virtuoso ;  and  a  good  part  of  his  writings  is- 
vitiated  by  an  excessive  striving  after  display, 
and  effects  which  are  striking  simply  in  so  far 
as  they  are  novel.  His  'stravaganze'  for  th& 
violin  solo,  which  were  much  played  in  England 
during  the  last  century,  are,  according  to  Dr. 
*  Bumey,  nothinir  better  than  show-pieces.  The 
'  Cimento '  (op.  8)  illustrates  another  fault  of  the 
composer :  *  The  first  four  concertos,'  says  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  '^  *  are  a  pretended  paraphrase  in 
musical  notes  of  so  many  sonnets  on  the  four 
seasons,  wherein  the  author  endeavours,  by  the 
force  of  harmony  and  particular  modifications  of 
air  and  measure,  to  excite  ideas  correspondent 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  several  poems.'  Vi- 
valdi in  fact  mistook  the  facility  of  an  expert 
performer  (and  as  such  he  had  few  rivals  among 
contemporaries)  for  the  creative  faculty,  which 
he  possessed  but  in  a  limited  degree.  His  real 
distinction  lies  in  his  mastery  of  form,  and  in 
his  application  of  this  mastery  to  the  develop* 
mcnt  of  the  concerto.  It  is  thus  that  we  find 
his  violin  concertos  constantly  studied  in  Ger- 
many, for  instance  by  Benda  and  '  Quantz ;  and 
the  best  proof  of  their  sterling  merits  is  given 
by  the  attraction  which  they  exercised  upon 
Sebastian  Bach,  who  arranged  sixteen  of  them 
for  tlie  clavier  and  four  for  the  ^  organ,  and 
developed  one  into  a  colossal  concerto  for  four 
claviers  and  a  quartet  of  strings. ' 

Bach  however  used  his  originals,  it  should 
seem,  principally  as  a  basis  of  study ;  as  subjects 
to  which  to  apply  his  insrenuity  and  resource^ 
rather  than  as  models  for  his  own  art  to  follow. 

S  F^tls,  vol.  vilt.  p.  909  a. 

s  A  concerto  and  a  sinfonia  In  9-S  parts  for  viola  d'amore  and  lute 
also  exists  In  manuscript.  A  transcript  is  in  the  British  Huseum, 
Add.  MS.  SI  .90S.  f.  10. 

4  History  Hi,  .V51 ;  17».  »  History,  etc,  II.  837 ;  ed.  IW.V 

s  Bumey,  Present  State  of  Music  In  Germany,  II.  134, 168 ;  2ud  ed. 

1776. 

T  One  of  these.  No.  4,  Is  an  arrangement  of  the  same  work  as  tho- 
clavter  concerto  No.  13. 

s  This  has  commonly  been  mistaken  for  an  original  work  of  Bsch'» : 
see  ForkeU  '  Life  of  Bach.'  p.  99.  English  translation.  IfflO.  F^tls  says 
that  he  possessed  the  manuscripts  of  two  other  arraniremenLs  bf 
Bach,  namely,  of  two  concerti  in  the  '  Estro  srmonico.'  for  clavier. 
2  vto'.ln*.  alto,  and  ba^s.  These  do  not  appear  in  the  caUlogue  of  th» 
FCtls  Library. 
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His  immgeuieati  belong  to  bii  eddemtiotud 
upparAtvm;  althoagfa,  by  tbe  prooe«  to  wbicb 
bo  rabf  ectod  them,  be  tnnstctwed  watku  of  a 
compsntiyely  limiled  intereet  into  pieces  wbicb 
may  almost  desenre  a  place  among  bis  own  pro- 
doctions.  Tbe  means  by  wbicb  be  sooceeded  in 
infusing  a  new  ritality  into  bis  arrangements 
Tsry  aooording  to  tbe  instmments  for  wbicb  be 
adapted  tbem.  In  tbe  claTier  concertos  be  re> 
stricted  bimself  for  tbe  most  part  to  internal 
cbaoge.  He  strengtbened  and  enlarged  tbe 
stmctoie  of  tbe  ban,  and  modified  tbe  npper 
accompaniments  witb  mocb  freedom  and  often 
witb  tbe  licence  of  an  <Higinal  composer.  Tbe 
melody  in  slow  movements  be  ornamented  by 
trills,  mordents,  etc. ;  and  above  all  be  gave 
solidity  and  sometimes  an  entirely  new  cbaiacter 
to  a  movement  by  writing  a  complete  melodions 
middle  pert  of  bis  own.  Of  this  last  method  no 
more  perfect  example  can  be  found  tban  that 
presented  by  the  treatment  of  tbe  largo  in  tbe 
second  concerto,  in  6  major.  The  organ  con- 
certos display  a  different  sort  of  versatility. 
Here  Bach  has  not  limited  himself  to  merely 
internal  developmmit :  ha  expands  and  lengthens 
bis  originals,  matnring  forms  which  Vivaldi  bad 
only  suggested,  and  giving  a  'roundness  and 
symmetry '  ^  to  the  whole.  Lastly,  in  the  con- 
certo for  four  claviers,  which  WAS  written  perhaps 
mainly  as  an  exercise  in  the  composition  of 
cbbligato  parts  on  a  large  scale.  Bach  has  not 
only  added  episodes,  as  in  tbe  organ  concertos, 
but  also  considerably  augmented  the  contra- 
puntal work  of  the  original.''  [R.L.P.] 

VIVE    HENRI   QUATRE.     [See   Hbtri 

QUATBB,  vol.  i.  p.  728.] 

VTVIER,  EUG^E  L£oir,  remarkable  bom- 
player,  bom  at  Ajaccio,  1821.  His  father  was 
a  tax-collector,  and  intended  him  for  a  similar 
career,  but  bis  passion  for  music  made  him  throw 
aside  all  restraints  and  go  to  Paris.  He  knew 
enough  of  the  bom  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
orchestra  of  the  Italiens,  and  then  of  tbe  Op^ra, 
and  after  some  instruction  from  Gallay  ap- 
peared at  concerts  as  a  solo-player.  His  extra- 
ordinary humour  and  imagination  soon  showed 
themselves,  and  endeared  him  to  society,  in  the 
best  circles  of  which  he  mixed  largely.  He  was 
also  master  of  a  curious  discovery  or  trick  upon  the 
horn,  the  secret  of  which  he  has  never  divulged, 
by  which  he  can  produce  three,  and  even  four, 
notes  at  once,  so  as  to  play  pieces  for  three  boras, 
witb  full,  sonorous  triads,  and  chords  of  the  6 
and  6-4  from  the  one  instrument.  Vivier  soon 
made  bis  entrance  to  Court,  and  his  horn  in  £, 
with  which  he  used  to  play  before  Louis  Phi- 
lippe at  the  ChAteau  d'Eu,  is  still  preserved  at 
the  Conservatoire.  From  this  time  forward  his 
fame  steadily  increased  at  home  and  abroad. 
Among  other  artistic  tourtUes  he  came  several 
times  to  England  after  1848,  and  was  a  great 

1  SpitU. '  J.  8.  BMh.'  L  415.  Knffllsh  tnuttUtlon. 

*  See  Profeaior  Spitu't  trafttment  of  the  whole  rabjeet.  I.e.,  tdI.  L 
411-416 ;  Tol.  111.  149.  which  Is  to  ■ome  eitent  more  complete  thaii 
that  contained  In  the  original  German  edition  (Band  L  40S-414 ; 
ll«a»).  [See  alio  AHBANOCMEMT.  vol.  L  896.1 


favonrite  in  T«widnB  for  Us  drbOefy  as  mod  as 
bis  mnsac.  As  a  practical  joker  be  bad  no  equal, 
and  good  stories  might  be  told  of  him  enongb  ta> 
fill  a  volmne.  His  powers  of  mimiciy,  espeoally 
mimicry  of  aonnd,  were  extnborduiaiy.  Ha 
would  make  an  English  or  German  mpeech  witli- 
out  saying  a  word  of  either  English  or  (jrerman, 
yet  80  correct  as  to  accent  thai  bis  bearers  were 
puzzled  to  know  why  tbey  ooold  not  follow  his 
argnment.  His  pnblisbed  songs  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment,  lead  one  to  believe  that  if  be  bad 
cultivated  composition  be  might  have  reacbed  a 
high  rank.  His  pieces  for  the  bom  are  still  nn- 
printed,  and  be  seems  to  have  given  np  the 
career  of  a  virtooeo.  It  is  now  more  than  15 
years  since  we  beard  him  play;  be  then  bad  still 
a  fine  tone,  made  bis  instnunent  sing  charmingly, 
and  fascinated  his  audience,  though  keeping  to  a 
very  restricted  scale  and  avoiding  difficultieB. 
As  one  of  the  favourites  of  N^wleon  lU,  Vivier 's 
position  since  1870-71  has  been  rather  isolated, 
but  be  retained  many  friends,  including  tbe  late 
Victor  Mass^  and  M.  Philippe  Gille.  Tbe  latter 
wrote  the  preface  for  Vivier*s  pamphlet,  'Un 
pen  de  oe  qui  se  dit  tous  les  jonrs'  (Motteros), 
printed  in  green  and  black,  and  now  extremely 
scarce.  It  was  a  collection  of  tbe  ready-made 
phrases  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  avoid,  and 
which  are  the  bane  of  ordinary  conTersation. 
Men  being,  according  to  Diderot,  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictions, Vivier,  who  thoroughly  appreciates 
family  life,  and  is  an  excellent  son,  lives  alone 
with  no  companion  but  a  pigeon  I  His  friends, 
however,  have  still  attractions  for  him,  and  this 
cause  has  induced  him  during  tbe  last  few  years 
to  spend  the  winter  at  Nice.  [G.C.] 

VIVO.    [See  Vivace.] 

VOCAL  ASSOCIATION.  Established  in 
1856  at  a  meeting  at  Store  Street  Music  Hall,' 
attended  by  about  300  amateurs,  with  the  view 
of  founding  in  England  an  association  answering 
to  the  German  *  Gesang-verein.*  Many  of  the 
original  members  had  sung  at  the  concerts  given 
shortly  before  by  Mme.  Goldschmidt  at  Exeter 
Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Julius  (then  Mr.) 
Benedict,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  con- 
ductor of  tbe  new  association,  Mr.  William 
Lockyer  being  elected  secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  Rix 
treasurer.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Horsley  subsequently 
shared  the  duties  of  ccmductor.  In  1857  the 
Society  gave  a  series  of  concerts  at  the  Crystal 
PHlace,  including  Mendelssolm's  *  First  Walpur- 
gis  Night,'  and  it  subsequently  gave  perform* 
ances  at  St.  James's  Hall,  at  one  of  which  the 
conductor's  opera,  'The  Lily  of  KiUamey,'  was 
sung.  The  concerts  included  vocal  and  instru- 
mental solos,  and  occasionally  there  was  an  or- 
chestra, the  choir  usually  numbering  200  voices. 
Among  the  works  given  by  the  Association  for 
the  first  time  were  Spohr's  *Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,' 
and  Challoner  Master's  operetta,  <  The  Rose  of 
Salency.'  The  Association  has  ceased  to  exist 
for  some  years.  [CM.] 

VOCAL  CONCERTS.    These  concerts,  the 
first  of  which  was  given  on  Feb,  11,  1792,  ori- 
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pfiiiAted  in  the  secession  of  Mr.  Hftrrison  from 
the  Ancient  Concerts  in  1789,  after  having  been 
a  member  of  the  chorus  from  their  commence- 
ment  fourteen  years  before.  Harrison  was  joined 
by  Miss  Cantelo,  whom  he  subsequently  mar* 
ried,  and  in  1791  by  Bartleman,  and  at  the  close 
of  Uiat  year  they  circulated  proposals  for  the 
new  concerts,  which  were  commenced  at  Willis's 
Rooms  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Har- 
rison and  Knyvett  senior.  The  performances 
at  first  were  on  a  humble  scale,  the  accompani- 
ments being  furnished  by  the  pianoforte,  at 
which  the  elder  Knyvett  presided  as  conductor, 
and  a  quartet  of  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello, 
led  by  Franfois  Cramer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harxison 
and  fiartleman  were  the  principal  singers,  and 
were  assisted  in  the  glees,  which  formed  the 
principal  feature  of  the  concerts,  by  Mr.  Knyvett, 
jun..  Master  W.  Knyvett,  and  others.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  opening  concert,  which  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  schemes  of  the 
first  three  seasons,  included  Atterbury's  glee, 
'Come,  let  us  all  a  maying  go';  Ame*s  glee, 
*  Where  the  bee  sucks ' ;  Cailcott's  *  Peace  to  the 
souls  of  the  heroes*;  Stevens's  glee,  *To  be 
gazing  on  those  charms,'  and  some  songs,  duets, 
catches,  and  rounds.  The  chief  vocal  writers 
of  the  day — including  Callcott,  Crotch,  Spofforth, 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  Stevenson — contributed  new 
works  to  the  programmes,  and  Italian  music 
was  added.  In  1793  Mme.  Dussek  and  Miss 
Poole  (afterwards  Mrs.  Dickons)  joined  the 
vocalists,  and  the  brothers  Leander,  then  the 
most  celebrated  horn-players  in  Europe,  were 
added  to  the  little  band.  The  concerts,  ten  of 
which  were  given  each  season,  were  abandoned 
at  the  end  of  1794,  the  subscription  having 
fallen  ofif,  and  Harrison  and  his  wife  and  Bar- 
tleman  retumod  to  the  Ancient  Concerts,  the 
cause  of  their  failure  being  the  competition  of 
Saloman*s  concerts  (with  Haydn's  music,  and 
Mme.  Mara  among  the  singers),  the  Profes- 
sional Concerts  (with  Pleyel  and  Billington), 
and  the  Ancient  Concerts,  rather  than  any 
Lick  of  excellence  either  in  the  programmes  or 
their  execution.  In  1801,  when  the  Ancient 
Concerts  alone  remained  in  the  field,  the  Vocal 
Concerts  were  revived  with  the  additional  attrac- 
tions of  a  complete  orchestra  and  chorus.  The 
band  was  led  by  Cramer ;  Greatorex  was  organist 
and  general  conductor ;  and  among  the  principal 
singers,  beside  the  two  directors,  Harrison  and 
Bartleman,  were  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Bianchi, 
Miss  Parke,  Miss  Tennant,  and  Mr.  W.  Kny- 
vett. The  programmes  provided  a  wider  variety 
of  excellent  music  than  has  ever  been  given  in 
a  single  series  of  concerts,  the  best  specimens  of 
ancient  work,  English  and  foreign,  being  inter- 
spersed with  the  compositions  of  the  best  con- 
temporary writers.  In  iSoa  Mrs.  Harrison 
retired  from  public  engagements,  and  the  Kny- 
vetts  withdrew  from  the  management,  although 
they  still  assisted  in  the  concerts,  and  in  1803 
MiB.  Billington  was  engaged,  the  attraction  of 
her  name  bringing  a  large  accession  of  support. 
On  her  retirement  Mrs.  Vaughan,  Mb<s  Stephens, 


and  Mrs.  Salmon  succeeded  as  principal  English 
singers,  whilst  Catalan!,  Bellochi,  Fodor,  and 
Camporese  were  heard  on  the  foreign  side. 
Braham  sang  for  one  if  not  two  seasons  after 
Harrison's  death  in  181  a,  and  Tramezzani,  Nal- 
di,  Fischer,  and  Ambrogetti  played  in  the 
orchestra.  The  death  of  Bartleman  and  the  de- 
creasing popularity  of  the  vocal  part-music  of 
the  English  school,  added  to  the  increasing 
attractions  of  the  Philharmonic  Society's  Con- 
certs, gradually  reduced  the  subscription  to  the 
Vocal  Concerts,  and  after  trying  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  number  of  concerts  and  the  amount 
of  the  subscription,  they  were  finally  abandoned 
ini8ai.  Asan  episode  in  their  history  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  an  opposition  series,  under  the 
name  of  *  Messrs.  Knyvett  and  Vaughan's  Vocal 
Subscription  Concerts,'  was  begim  in  181 1  with 
six  or  seven  hundred  subscribers,  including  the 
Dukes  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Cambridge;  the 
programmes  of  181  a  included  the  first  acts  of 
*Don  Juan*  and  'Figaro,*  the  finale  to  the 
second  act  of  *Don  Juan*  and  other  pieces 
from  Mozart's  operas;  but  in  181  a  the  death 
of  Harrison  led  to  a  union  of  the  two  schemes, 
which  was  accomplished  in  1813.  [CM.] 

VOCAL  SCORES.  One  of  the  admirable 
collections  of  the  late  Mr.  John  HuUah.  It  is 
printed  in  type  in  ordinary  music  size,  and  was 
published  by  John  W.  Parker  in  monthly  num- 
bers, one  sacred  and  one  secular,  beginning  on 
Jan.  I,  1846.    Its  contents  are  as  follow : — 

I.    SACBBD. 
Crotch.   Motet,  Methlnks  I  baar.iMcMurdle.     Oftnon.   Agne   Del. 

4  6.  4  In  2. 

Telnnann.   Motet,  Amen.  Bleu-  Weelkei.    Anthem.  All  people. 

insandOlorj.   3  Choirs.  clap.   4  6. 

McMurdle.  Canon.  Quis  est  Bex? i Croft.    Anthem.  O  cIt«  thanks. 


4ini. 
HIser.    HTmn,  Ohl  remember. 

an. 
T.  F.  Welmlfller.   Bjvaa.hOT6of 

all  Lords.    1 6. 
Palestrina.  Gloria  In  BseeUls.  4C. 
Klein.  Anthem.  Like  as  the  hart. 

4  4. 

Leisrinc.  Hjmu.  Bedeemerl  now. 

5  Choirs. 

O.Gabriell.    Hymn.  Benedtetus. 

3  Choirs. 

J.  C.  Bach.   Chorale.  O  Sing  onto 

GodI    4  6. 
Anon.  Anthem.  O  Lord  grant  the 

King.    4  4. 
Palestrina.  Sacred  Madrigal  Why 

art  thou?  4  5. 
Graan.  Motet,  Lift  op  joar  heads. 

4  4. 

Callcott.  Canon.  Thou.  Lord,  hast 

been.    4  in  2. 
Palestrina.   Collect.  O  Savtour  of 

the  world.  4  4. 
Lotti.  Credo.  4  4. 
Aldrlch.  Anthem.  O  give  thanks. 

4(t. 
r.  Schneider.     Motet.    All    thy 

works.    4  6. 
Bolle.   Motet.  The  Lord  Is  king. 

44. 
Byrd.   Anthem,  Sing  onto  God. 

46. 
Croee.  Motet.  O  that  I  had  wings! 

4  4. 
T.  A.  Walmlsley.   Canon.  Praise 

the  Lord.  4  in  2. 
Carissimi.  Motet,  O  be  joyftil  hi 

God.    4S. 
T.  A.  WalmUley.    Hymn.  Hall 

gladdening  Light.    4  6. 
Palestrina.  Hymn.  I  willeall.  44. 
Marcello.  Psalm.  We  have  heard. 

ai. 


3  Choirs. 
Zingaralli.   Motet.  Haite  Thee  O 

God.    4  4. 
Anon.   Canon,  Sing,  sing  aloud 

unto  God.    3  In  1. 
McMurdle.    Canon.    Hallelujah. 

4in2. 
0.  Gibbons.   Anthem.  Hoeanna. 

4  6. 

Xares.  Anthem.  Blessed  Is  he.  45. 

Spohr.    Fugue.  O  magnify.  4  4. 

DeGony.  Psalm.  O  God  of  Jacob. 
4  4. 

Homilios.   Paternoster.   44. 

Palestrina.  Motet.  Meixlful  Lord. 
4  4. 

Ires.  Canon.  SI  Deus  noblscum. 
Sinl. 

Hlser.  Motet.  Pat  me  not  to  re- 
buke.  4  ft. 

[Nares.]  Anthem.  O  Lord  grant. 
46. 

Tye.    Gloria  in  ezcelsls.   4  6. 

Graun.  Chorus.  Thou  art  the 
King.    4  4. 

T.  F.  WalmUlcy.  Canon.  I  will 
pralM.   4  in  2. 

Ame.  Canon.  Help  me  O  Lord. 
Sinl. 

Foggla.  Motet,  I  will  magnify 
thee.   44. 

O.  Gibbons.  Anthem.  O  Lord  In- 
crease my  faith.   4  4. 

John  Bishop.  Hymn.  When 
brightly  shines.    44. 

Allison.    Psalm.  Te  children.  44. 

Tallls.  Anthem.  Hear  the  voice 
and  prayer.   4  4. 

Farrant.  Anthem.  Call  to  re- 
membrance.  4  4. 

W.Lawes.  Psalm.  Sing  to  the 
king  of  kings.    4S. 

Witlaert.    Canon.  Amen.    4  In  ?. 

Byrd.   Anthem.  Sing  Joy  fully.  »«;. 
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n.   8ICULAB. 


honey 


WllbTe.   Vadrlpil.  Bweot 
tucking  beet,    k  IV. 

Hortler.  Glee.  Cold  It  Cadwallo'a 
toDffue.    4  6. 

Weelket.    Madrigal.  Three  wood- 
land HTinpht.    k  4. 

Sterent.  Glee,  Sigh  no  more  ladlet. 

4  91 

Calleott.  01m.  O  tnatch  me  swift. 

is. 
Btewnt.   Glea^  O  mittreu  mine. 

k!i. 
Xendelstohn.   Pait-eong.  For  the 

woodt.   4  4. 
Vllbre.     Madrigal.    Fly     Lore 

alolt.    4  S. 
J.Bennet.  Madrigal.  All  ereatoret 

now.    4  5. 
Webbe.  0]t9.  When  wtndi  breathe 

soft.  4  4. 
Wilton.  TarVaong.  From  the  lair 

lATlnian.   4S. 
nortley.    Glee,  See  the  chariot. 

44. 
Uorlcr.  Ballet.  Kow  is  the  month 

of  Maying.    4  6. 
J.  Btaflbrd  Smith.      Part-Song. 

Hark  the  hollow.   4  4. 
Croce.    Madrigal.    Cynthia   thy 

tonf.   4  5. 
HsXurdte.     Glee.  By  the  dark 

rolling  watera.   44. 
J.  8.  Smith.   Glee.  Blest  p4ir  of 

SIrent.   4  S. 
Ballah.  Madrigal,  Wake  now  my 

Love.   4  6. 
Arne.   Part-tonft  Where  the  bee 

nockt.   4  4. 
Morley.   Ballet,  Fire.  FIrel   my 

heart.  4  6. 
O.  Gibbons.   Madrigal,  0  that  the 

learned  poett.   4  A. 
Webbe.    Glee,  Glorious  Apollo. 

40. 
Do.       do.      4  a. 
SlrJ.LBogers.  Pa rt-tong.  Heart 

DotmyPhillK   4  8. 
Dr.  Cooke.    Glee.  At  now  the 

shades  of  ere.   4  4. 
Calloott.    Olc«,  Who  comes  so 

dark.   4  3. 
Hit  ton.  Madrigal.  G  Ifts  of  feature. 

43. 
Wilbye.  Madrigal,  Flora  gare  me. 

46. 
Hortley.   Ode.  Daughter  of  &ith. 

5  Choirs. 

BattithlU.  Glee.  Amidst  the  myr^ 

ties.  4  5. 
O.  May.   Part-song.  Come  follow 

me.  4  4. 
Gibbons.     Madrigal.  The  allrer 

twan.    4  6. 


Hayes.   Bound.  May  doth  erery. 

49. 
Htttchinton.     Msdrlgal,  Betum 

my  lonely  maid.   4  4. 
Ward.   Madrigal.  Die  not  fond 

man.   4  6. 
Momlnvton.   Madrigal.  As  It  fell. 

44. 
Stereos.  G1(«,  O  Nightingale.  45. 
Oorfe.     Part-tong.    The   yellow- 
hatred  laddie.   4  4. 
Macfarren.  Part-song.  There  was 

a  man.   4  4. 
Converso.    Madrigal.   When  all 

alone.   4  5. 
Corfe.  Part-song,  How  blithe  each 

mom.    4  4. 
T.  F.  Walmltley.     Glee,  From 

flow«r  to  flower.   4  6. 
Spoflbrtb.   Glee.  Health  to  my 

dear.  4  4. 
J.  Bennet.   Madrigal,  Sing  out  ye 

nymphs.   4  4. 
W.B.  Bennett.  Part-song,  Come 

live  with  me.   4  4. 
Wilbye.   Madrigal,  Lady  whan  I 

behold.   4& 
Webbe.   Elegy.  The  death  of  fair 

Adonis.    4  5. 
Bock.   Gleo,  Beneath  a  church- 
yard yew.    4  4. 
Anon.   Canon.  Bummer  Is  a  com- 
ing in.   4  6. 
J.  8.  Smith.   Cantonet,  Stay  shep- 
herd stay.   4  4. 
PQkington.  Part-tong,  Beit  sweet 

nymphs.   4  4. 
Danby.  Glee.  When  Sappho  tuned. 

431 
TIeck.   Part-tong,  Softly,  softly. 

44. 
McMurdle.    Bound.  The  daisies 

peep.   4S. 
Dowland.  Part-song.  Best  awhile. 

4  5. 
Mozart.  Bound.  Come  foilow  me. 

43. 
Este.   Madrigal,  How  merrily  we 

live.   4S. 
T.  F.  Walmltley.   Bound.  O'er  the 

glad  waters.    4  4. 
Hullah.   Part-song,  Song  should 

breathe.   4  4. 
Byrd.   Part-song,  My  mind  to  me. 

45. 
Cobbold.  Madrigal,  With  wreaths 

of  rote.    4  5. 
Morley.  Ballet.  Sing  we  and  chant 

it.   4  6. 
Anon.   Ode.  Daughter  of  heaveti. 

4i. 

[G.] 


VOCAL  SOCIETY,  THE.  Established  1833 
'  to  present  the  vocal  music  of  the  English  school, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  including  that  of  the 
church,  the  chamber,  and  the  theatre,  with  the 
addition  of  foreign  compositions  of  excellence,*  the 
promoters  of  the  society  urging  among  other  rea- 
sons in  favour  of  their  enterprise,  not  only  that 
the  compositions  of  native  musicians  were  at  the 
time  nearly  banished  from  the  concerts  of  the 
metropolis,  but  that  the  regulations  of  the  exist- 
ing societies  for  the  cultivation  of  glee-singing 
precluded  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  were  at- 
tended with  considerable  expense  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  their  musical  objects.  In  other 
words,  the  Society  aimed  at  giving  concerts  of 
English  vocal  solos  and  part-music.  Its  first 
programme  at  the  King*s  Concert  Rooms,  Hano- 
ver Square,  on  Monday,  Jan.  7,  1833,  included 
the  8e8tetto  and  chorus  from  Webbers  'Ode  to 
St.  Cecilia';  Benet*s  madrigal,  'All  creatures 
now';  Attwood's  glee,  'In  this  fair  vale'; 
Cooke's  glee,  '  Deh  dove  * ;  Bishop's  serenade, 
'Sleep,  gentle  lady';  Webbe's  catch,  'Would 


VOCALION. 

you  know*;  boIob  from  Haydn,  Hummel,  M6- 
zart,  and  Purcell,  and  an  instrumental  quintet  of 
Beethoven's.  Mr.  T.  Cooke  was  leader ;'  at  the 
organ  and  pianoforte  were  Messrs.  Turle,  Goss, 
and  Homcastle  ;  and  the  vocalists  included  Miss 
Clara  Novello,  Mrs.  Bishop,  Miss  George,  and 
Messrs.  Bennett,  Parry,  Pliillips,  Hobbs,  and 
Braham.  The  afEiiirs  of  the  Society  at  its  com- 
mencement were  managed  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Bellamy,  T.  Cooke,  Homcastle, 
Hawkins,  C.  Taylor,  E.  Taylor,  and  Turle.  The 
original  intention  of  presenting  mainly  English 
music  was  departed  from  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Society's  existence,  for  we  find  in  its  programmes 
the  names  of  Palestrina,  Pergolesi,  Bononcini, 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  other  foreign  composers^ 
and  from  a  notice  of  the  last  concert  given  in 
1838  we  learn  that, '  with  the  exception  of  three 
glees  nnd  a  madrigal,  the  performance  consisted 
entirely  of  the  works  of  foreign  artists.*  In 
1837  the  Society  gave  the  first  performance  in 
this  country  of  Spohr's  oratorio,  'The  Cruci- 
fixion,' with  Mrs.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Seguin,  Miss 
Hawes,  and  Mr.  Balfe  as  principal  vocalists,  and 
Mr.  Turle  at  the  organ.  On  another  occasion 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia  was  performed,  with 
Mrs.  Anderson  at  the  piano.  [C.M.] 

VOCALION.  An  '  organ '  or  instrument  of 
the  free-reed  kind,  exhibited  by  James  Baillie 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  in  the  International  Inventions 
Exliibition,  London,  1885.  The  first  patent  was 
taken  out  Nov,  13,  1872,  by  John  Farmer  (of 
Harrow),  for  a  combination  of  reed  with  string 
or  wire — either  as  a  continuation  of  the  reed  or 
as  a  coil  fastened  to  the  back  thereof — and  was 
succeeded  by  many  more,  taken  out  in  the  names 
of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  others.  The  first  attempts 
gave  a  beautiful  and  very  peculiar  quality  of  sou  nd, 
but  by  degrees  the  combination  of  reed  and 
string  firom  which  this  proceeded  has  had  to  be 
given  up,  for  practical  and  commercial  reasons, 
and  the  instrument  as  now  exhibited  is  virtually 
a  Harmonium  with  broad  reeds,  giving  great 
rigidity  of  action  and  therefore  purity  of  tone,  and 
large  channels,  and  acted  on  by  high  pressure  of 
wind — not  suction.  A  main  peculiarity  of  the 
Yocalion  is  that  the  reeds  are  placed  above  the 
pallets  and  below  the  slides,  and  that  though  the 
sliding  *  plug '  of  three  reeds  is  only  of  the  width 
of  the  groove,  the  cavities  are  more  than  twice 
AS  wide.  This  is  expressed  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
latest  patent  (U.S. A.,  March  25,  1884)  as  'the 
combination  of  pallets,  soundboard,  and  reeds 
with  cavity -boards,  one  above  the  other,  th& 
lower  one  containing  the  nostrils  and  the  upper 
one  the  mouths,  and  an  intermediate  controlliDg- 
slide.' 

The  result  of  this  is  a  charming  Tariety  and 
purity  of  tone,  especially  where  the  music  is  not 
in  t6o  many  parts;  and  also  great  force  and 
richness  of  sound.  This  is  well  expressed  by 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  in  a  letter  dated  New  York, 
July  3,  1885,  as  follows : — *  You  have  achieved 
an  instrument  which  shall  possess  all  the  power 
and  dignity  of  an  organ,  without  the  cumbersome 
and  expensive  aid  of  pipes.    And  in  doing  this. 
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3roa  have  obtained  a  totally  different  tone  from 
that  of  Harmoniums  and  other  reed  organs.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  nobility  and  purity 
of  the  sound,  and  also  with  the  great  variety  in 
the  timbre  which  the  instrument  displayed.' 

The  Vocalion  exhibited  is  6  ft.  square,  and 
stands  on  a  somewhat  larger  pedestal,  contain- 
ing the  bellows,  wind-chest,  etc.  It  has  three 
Manuals,  denominated  Choir,  Great  and  Swell ; 
two  stops  in  the  pedals  and  three  in  each 
manual,  as  well  as  three  extra  ones  of  lighter 
quality,  called  '.complementary.*  In  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  the  invention  since  1874,  it  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Baillie  Hamilton  has  been 
much  assisted  by  the  practical  knowledge  and 
8kill  of  Mr.  Hennann  Smith.  [G.] 

VOCALISE  and  VOC ALIZZO  are  the  French 
and  Italian  terms  for  an  exercise  or  piece  of  music 
to  be  vo<udised.  [H.C.D.] 

VOCALISE.  TO;  VOCALISATION.  To 
vocalise  is,  as  its  name  implies,  to  sing  upon  a 
vowel,  whether  one  note  or  a  series  of  notes,  in 
contradistinction  to  singing  to  separate  syllables. 
Vocalisation  is  therefore  one  part  of  the  operation 
of  pronunciation,  the  other  being  articulation. 
PeHTect  vocalisation  involves  purity  of  whatever 
vowel-sound  is  at  the  moment  being  sung,  and 
this  purity  of  course  requires  that  only  those 
parts  of  the  organs  of  speech  be  called  into  action 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
position  of  the  resonance  chambers  proper  to  its 
formation* 

This  sounds  like  a  truism  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire statement,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  bring  into  play  or  convulse 
parts  of  the  mechanism  that  are  not  necessary, 
without  altering  the  vowel-sound,  though  the 
quality  of  the  voice,  the  production,  suffers,  and 
will  be  tonguey,  throaty,  palatal,  or  veiled,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  thus  unnecessarily  brought 
into  play.  In  such  cases,  if  the  resonance-pitch  of 
the  vowel-sound  could  be  ascertained,  it  might  be 
found  to  be  precisely  the  same  unci  er  these  different 
conditions,  while  the  tone  of  voice,  pure  in  the 
one  case,  might  be  very  bad  in  the  other.  No 
special  organ  or  mechanism  should  present  itself 
to  the  mind  of.  the  hearer.  80  fur  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  single  note.  In  a  succession  of  notes, 
whether  slow  or  quick,  the  passage  from  note  to 
note  should  take  place  without  the  smallest 
change  either  of  vowel -sound  or  of  tone-quality, 
and  without  the  slightest  escape  of  useless  breatn, 
and  consequent  cessation  of  vocal  sound  between 
the  notes,  or  evidence  of  mechanical  effort.  The 
passage  must  in  fact  be  a  portamento  or  carrying 
of  the  voice,  but  so  quickly  executed  that  the 
notes  shall  be  perfectly  distinct  and  the  porta- 
mento unrecognisable,  except  where  in  slow 
passages,  it  is  required  for  special  expression. 
Passages  of  agility  (jioritura,  coloratura)  executed 
in  the  manner  above  indicated  give  that  gorgeous 
flood  of  musical  xound  which  was  ^ne  of  the  many 
gifts  of  the  great  soprano  Jenny  Lind.  [H.C.D.] 

VOCE  DI  PETTO,  Chest  voic6  (Ger.  Brust- 
ttimme) ;  VOCE  DI  TESTA,  Head  voice  {Kop/- 
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Himme).  Terrjna  applied  in  some  cases  to  certain 
rasters  or  series  of  notes  produced  by  a  special 
mechanism  or  state  of  the  voice  organs ;  in  others 
to  a  different  mode  of  prodiicing  the  same  notes. 
Nearly  the  whole  question  of  registers,  and  in 
great  part  of  quality  or  timbre,  is  involved  in 
uncertainty — indeed,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say,  mystery.  All  voice  is  produced  in  the 
larynx.  The  sound  thus  given  forth  can  be 
moKlified  both  in  pitch,  and  quality  by  numerous 
pairs  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  laryngeal  muscles, 
muscles  acting  upon  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  on 
the  pharynx,  on  the  soft  palate,  on  the  throat, 
tongue,  and  nostrils,  front  and  back,  on  the  lips 
and  cheeks.  All  these  parts  are  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  resonance  chambers.  The  bare 
fact  that  the  voice  is  produced  in  the  larynx  is 
ascertainable  by  anybody  through  the  medium 
of  the  laryngoscope,  but  to  arrive  only  thus  fiur 
the  throat  has  to  be  forced  into  a  position  directly 
antagonistic  to  the  production  of  those  very  qua* 
lities  of  tone  that  form  the  subject  of  desired 
investigation.  Open  chest  voice,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  is  in  great  part  produced  by 
the  drawing  down  of  the  larynx  by  means  of  the 
stemo-thyroid  muscles,  so  that  it  becomes  part 
of  a  compact  mass  of  bone,  tissue,  and  cartilage 
all  vibrating  together.  This  arrangement  of 
parts  is  aided  by  the  elasticity  and  compress- 
ibility of  the  windpipe ;  and  since  the  lowering  of 
the  larynx  (carrying  down  with  it,  as  it  does,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  root  of  the  tongue), 
brings  about  a  corresponding  lengthening  and 
enlargement  of  the  throat,  the  vibration  of  the 
chest,  and  the  sonority  imparted  to  the  sound  by 
the  resonance  chambOTS  above  the  larynx,  go  to 
make  up  together  what  we  call  the  open  chest 
register.  The  second,  or  close  chest  register,  next  . 
comes  into  play.  This  is  a  register  common  to 
all  voices,  male  and  female,  and  is  called  by 
Manuel  Garcia,  FaUetto,  The  third  register. 
Head-voice,  is,  in  the  male,  generally  known  by 
this  term  falietto,  the  third  register  of  the  female 
voice  being  called  Head-voice,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  on  what  ground  Garcia  (the  pioneer 
of  dose  investigation  of  the  physiology  of  the  voice- 
organs)  applies  the  term  to  the  middle  register. 
It  is  perhaps  somewhat  bold  to  combat  the  opinion 
of  this  eminent  man,  but  falsetto  (a  word  in  general 
use  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  England)  seems  very 
appropriate  to  that  register  which  in  the  male 
seems  to  be  scarcely  natural,  but  to  belong  to 
another  individual,  and  even  to  another  sex. 

The  above-mentioned  middle  reg^ter  corre- 
sponds to  Randegger's  *  upper  series  of  chest 
notes,'  and  the  *  closing*  for  the  formation  of 
this  series  of  notes  is  a  point  of  the  highest  im- 
portance with  Visetti  and  all  foremost  Italian 
and  other  teachers. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  point  out 
exactly  how  the  operation  is  performed.  It 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  numerous  ideal  ex- 
planations, and  by  imitation.  In  using  this 
middle  register,  the  chest  is  still  felt  to  vibrate, 
thus  justifying  the  use  of  the  term  clote  duU 
notes,  but  not  quitd  itt  the  same  decree  as  ip  th« 
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•peikTogiftter.  This  is  possibly  dm  to  the  fiictthiB;t 
the  ▼ibratioQs  are  quicker,  on  aocoant  of  higher 
pitch,  and  therefore  lew  easily  felt.  But  the 
important  differenoe  between  the  two  is  chiefly 
broaght  about  by  ohangea  in  and  about  the 
larynx  itself^  aa  well  as  by  some  modification  of 
the  phaiynz.  It  is  most  important  to  observe 
that  there  is  no  hard  and  fiut  line  to  be  drawn 
as  to  the  exact  part  of  tlie  scale  upon  which  the 
ehange  (the  closing,  It.  ehiudere)  is  to  take 
place.  It  is  upon  much  the  same  part  in  all 
voices,  male  and  female,  but  not  the  same  under 
all  circumstances.  It  is  possible  to  produce 
many  notes  in  both  ways,  and  this  is  the  basis 
of  the  all-important  operation  of  blending  the 
registers,  an  operation  requiring  in  some  cases 
an  almost  incredible  amount  of  patience  on  the 
part  of  both  instructor  and  instructed ;  and  very 
frequently  voices  are  ruined,  either  by  their 
being  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  the 
necessary  knowledge  or  patience,  or  far  more 
fk^quentiy  by  the  singer  himself  or  herself  work- 
ing alone  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  much  greater 
fault  to  carry  a  lower  register  too  hi^h  than 
to  bring  a  higher  register  too  low.  The  term 
*  Head-voice '  in  the  male  is  veiy  frequently  ap- 
plied to  a  mixed  voice  (It.  voce  mi$ta) ;  that  is 
to  say;  a  voice  in  which  close  chest  and  fidsetto 
are  blended  ;  and  if  the  blending  is  perfect  (the 
result  of  much  work,  and  much  exercise  of  the 
reflective  powers),  it  Ib  not  only  a  legitimate  use 
of  the  voice,  but  very  beautiful  in  its  effect, 
being  chiefly  brought  into  play  in  piano  passages 
upon  high  notes.  The  mixed  voice,  as  its  name 
implies,  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  a  register,  but 
the  union  of  two  other  registers,  and  the  power 
of  using  it  well  shows  vigibmt  training.  In  the 
.  mixed  voice  the  larynx  is  low;  in  the  falsetto, 
high.  There  are  some  few  heaven-bom  artists 
who  instinctively  blend  all  the  registers,  so  that 
the  whole  voice  becomes  one  homogeneous  wave 
of  sound. 

A  new  nomenclature  for  the  various  registers 
is  proposed  by  an  earnest  investigator,  Herr 
Behnke,  but  this  does  not  help  matters.  There 
is  indeed  frequently  much  difficulty  amongst 
experts  in  deciding  between  mixed  voice  and 
falsetto  (in  its  ordinarily  accepted  sense).  At  a 
meeting  which  took  place  between  an  eminent 
throat  physician  and  some  professors  of  singing 
of  good  repute,  for  the  express  purpose  of  arriving 
at  conclusions,  the  want  of  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  this  head  formed  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

But  besides  the  close  union  of  sternum  and 
larynx  in  the  formation  of  open  chest  voice, 
there  is  of  course  a  certain  condition  of  the  vocal 
cords  themselves,  this  condition  changing  in  each 
successive  register.  In  producing  open  chest 
notes  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  volume  of  the 
vocal  cords  or  bands  will  be  found  to  vibrate. 
In  this  state  they  are  susceptible  of  a  certain 
amount  of  tension,  and  will  give  therefore  a  cer- 
tain number  of  notes.  When  the  maximum  of 
tension  is  reached,  the  vocal  cords  or  bands, 
acted  upon  by  muscles  within  %he  larynx,  are 
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reduced  in  volume.  The  same  tension  n  before 
will  produce  a  higher  series  of  notes,  the  prin- 
ciple being  to  a  great  extent  that  of  adopting 
strings  of  different  thickness  upon  stris^^  in- 
struments— ^that  is  to  say,  bowed  instrmnents,  on 
which  different  notes  have  to  be  made  npon  the 
same  string.  Then  in  the  male  head-voice,  or 
fislsetto,  the  thin  edges  only  of  the  vocal  cords 
are  set  in  vibration.  The  theory  would  quite 
well  explain  difference  of  pitch,  and  to  some 
extent  modifications  of  quality  ,*  but  then  how  is 
the  blending  of  the  registers,  that  most  im- 
portant, and  in  many  cases  most  difficult  part 
of  the  art  of  managing  the  voice,  to  be  ex- 
plained? We  know  tlubt  the  notes  about  the 
changes  of  register  have  to  partake  of  both  qua- 
lities. Can  tbe  vocal  cords  be  in  two  conditions 
at  the  same  time  ?  We  may  conclude,  however, 
that  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  to  dis- 
cover what  is  at  present  so  difficult  to  fathom. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  set  of  small  com- 
plex organs,  in  great  part  out  of  sight,  which 
give  to  mnn  one  of  the  chief  powers  (if  not  ths 
chief  of  all  powers)  that  distinguish  him  from 
the  mere  animal,  and  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  infinite  number  of  shades  of  sound  in 
the  numerous  languages  of  the  world,  and  the 
marvellous  faculty  of  giving  expression  to  the 
feelings  in  song,  should  for  a  long  time  baffle  the 
researches  even  of  the  most  earnest  and  scientific 
investigators?  The  theory  formerly  aidvanced^ 
that  the  female  voice  is  only  a  reproduction  of 
the  male  voice  an  octave  higher  in  pitch,  is  at 
once  set  aside  by  the  clearly  observable  &ct  of 
the  middle  register  being  common  to  all  voices, 
male  and  female.  The  peculiarity  of  the  female 
voice  is  the  possession  of  a  large  range  of  fine 
head-notes  in  the  place  of  the  male  falsetto ;  and 
of  the  male  voice  the  possession  of  a  large  range 
of  open  chest  notes.  [H.CD.] 

VOCES  AEETIN^.  A  name  given  to  the 
syUables,  Ut,  Be,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La ;  first  used  by 
Guide  d'Arezzo  for  the  purpose  of  Solmisation, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nth  century.  [See  SoL- 
MISATION.]  [W.S.R.] 

VOCES  BELGICiE.  A  name  given  to  the 
syllables  Bo,  Ce,  Di,  Ga,  Lo,  Ma,  Ni,  proposed 
by  the  Flemish  Composer,  Huberto  Waebrant, 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  syllables  used  for  the  purpose  of 
Sohuisation  by  Guide  d'Arezzo.  As  the  word 
'  Solmi»ation  *  was  incompatible  with  the  use  of 
the  newly-invented  formula,  it  was  replaced  by 
the  terms  '  Bocedisation,'  or  '  Bobisation ' ;  but 
the  system  was  not  destined  to  survive  the  cen- 
tury which  gave  it  birth.     [See  SOLMISATION.] 

A  simiUr  attempt  was  made,  at  Stuttgart,  by 
Daniel  Hi^er,  who,  early  in  the  17th  century, 
used  the  syllables  La,  Be,  Ce,  De,  Me,  Fe,  Ge, 
under  the  name  of  Bebisation. 

A  century  later,  Graun,  under  the  name  of 
'Danienisation/  used  Da,  Me,  Ni,  Po,  Tu, 
La,  Be.  [W.S.R.] 

VOCES  HAMMEBIANi^  A  term  applied 
to  the  syllables  Do,  Be,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si— the 
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inoaem  nmplificfttioii  of  the  series  used,  fn  the 
iith  century,  by  Guido  d'Arezzo.  The  name  is 
of  Gernum  origin ;  itnd  was  invented  in  honoar 
of  Kiliaa  Hammer,  Organist  of  Vohienstraasy 
^ho  first  introduced  the  amplified  system  to 
<>erman  Musicians,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.    [See  Solmisation.]  [W.S.R.] 

VOGL,  Heikbich,  bom  Jan.  i^,  1845,  *^  -^^f 
near  Munich,  received  instruction  in  singing 
from  Franz  Lachner,  and  in  acting  from  Jenk/ 
stage  manager  of  the  Royal  Theatre,  Munich, 
where  he  made  his  dihut  on  Nov.  5,  1865,  .is 
Max,  in  *  Der  Freischutz.'  His  success  was  im- 
mediate, and  he  has  since  been  permanently 
engaged  at  the  above  theatre,  where  he  is  the 
favourite  tenor,  making  the  usual  tours  in  Gei^ 
many  and  Austria  in  company  with  his  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1868  (see  below).  He 
excels  pre-eminently  in  the  operas  of  Wagner, 
and  played  Logo  and  Siegmund  on  the  pro- 
duction respectively  of  'Rhetngold'  (Sept.  23, 
1869)  and  'Walkyrie*  (June  26, 1870)  at  Mu- 
nich. On  the  production  of  the  'Trilogy*  at 
Bayrenth  in  1876  he  aeain  played  the  part  of 
liOge,  and  made  a  great  hit  by  his  fine  declamation 
«nd  admirable  acting.  On  May  5, 1882,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  England  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's in  the  same  part,  and  subsequently  in 
{Siegfried.  He  was  unanimously  praised  for  his 
admirable  presentment  of  these  characters,  and 
on  May  18  was  heard  with  pleasure  in  songs 
by  Franz,  etc.,  at  a  'Symphony  Concert*  at  St. 
James's  Hall.  In  1871  he  was  tenor  singer  at 
-the  Beethoven  Centenary  Festival.    His  wife, 

Therese  Vool,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Thoma,  was  bom  Nov.  12,  1846,  at  Tutzing, 
Xiake  Stamberg,  Bavaria,  learnt  singing  from 
Hauser  at  the  Munich  Conservatorium,  and  in 
1865  first  appeared  in  opera  at  Carlsruhe.  In 
Dec.  1866  she  made  her  cUhut  at  Munich  as 
Casilda  (Auber*s  'Part  du  Diable'),  and  has 
been  permanently  engaged  there  ever  since, 
where  she  is  very  popular  as  a  dramatic  soprano. 
She  was  the  original  Sieelinde  at  Munich.  On 
May  6,  1882,  she  made  ner  first  appearance  in 
iBngland,  at  Her  Majesty*s,  as  Brunnhilde,  and 
played  the  part  throughout  the  trilogy  with  great 
success.  In  the  second  *  cycle  *  of  performances 
she  played  with  equal  success  her  old  part  of 
Sieglinde,  having  resigned  Brunnhilde  to  Mme. 
Reicher-Kindermann  (since  deceased),  who  had 
been  the  Fricka  in  the  first  C3rcle.  [A.C.] 

VOGL,  JoHANN  Michael,  distinguished  opera- 
■inger,  and,  with  Baron  von  *  Scu5nstein,  one 
of  the  principal  interpreters  of  Schubert*s  songs, 
bom  Augr  10, 1 768,  at  Steyer  in  Upper  Austria. 
A  chorister  in  his  native  town  at  seven^  he  was 
systematically  grounded  in  singing,  theoretically 
and  practically,  and  thus  early  acquired  flexibility 
of  voice  and  purity  of  intonation.  He  had  hit 
general  education  in  the  monastery  of  Krems- 
m&nster,  and  took  part  there  in  little  Singspiele 
by  Sussmayer,  giving  considerable  promise  both 
as  singer  and  actor.     He  next  went  to  the 
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TTniv^rsify  of  Viflhna,  ami  was'  about  taking  k 
permanent  post  in  the  magistracy  of  the  (^ty 
when  Sussmayer  engaged  him  for  the  Court- 
opera.  He  played  with  the  German  Opera  Com- 
pany formed  by  Sussmayer  in  the  summer  of 
1 794,  and  made  his  d^ut  as  a  regular  member 
ot  the  Court  Opera  in  the  following  May.  From 
that  period  till  his  retirement  in  1822  (his  last 
appearance  was  inGr^try*s  '  Barbe-bleue,'  1821), 
he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  held  an  import:int 
position  as  a  siuger  and  an  actor  in  both  German 
and  Italian  opera.  Gifted  with  a  baritone  voice 
of  sympathetic  quality,  his  method  was  excellent, 
and  his  phrasing  marked  by  breadth,  intelligence, 
and  great  dramatic  expression.  Such  parts  as 
Oreete  (Iphig^nie  en  Tauride),  Jakob  (Schweizer- 
familie).  Count  Almaviva  (Le  Nozze  di  Figaro), 
Micheli  (Deux  Joum^es),  Kreon  (M^^e),  Telasco 
(Ferdinand  Cortez),  and  Jacob  (M^hal*s  Joseph), 
show  the  range  of  his  powers.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  Schubert  somewhere  about  181 6, 
through  the  latter*s  friend  Scbobeb,'  and  the  two 
quickly  learned  to  appreciate  and  esteem  each 
other.  Yogi  recognised  Schubert's  genius,  urged 
him  to  produce,  and  did  his  best  to  make  him 
known  by  singing  his  songs  both  in  public  and 
private.  The  *  Erl-Konig '  was  first  introduced 
by  hiui  to  the  general  public  at  a  musical  enter- 
tainment at  the  Kamtnnerthor  Theatre  (March 
7, 1 82 1 ),  though  it  had  been  sung  before  at  a  soir^ 
of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  (Jan.  25)  by 
Herr  von  Gymnich,  an  excellent  amateur.  V ogl 
in  his  diary  calls  Schubert*s  compositions  '  truly 
divine  inspirations,  utterances  of  a  musical  'clair- 
voyance,' and  Schubert,  writing  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  says,  '  when  Vogl  sings  and  I  accom- 
pany him  we  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  one, 
which  strikes  the  good  people  here  as  something 
quite  unheard  of.'  In  the  summer  of  1825  the 
two  friends  met  at  Steyer,  and  made  a  walking 
tour  through  Upper  Austria  and  Styria,  singing 
Schubert's  songs  like  a  couple  of  wandering 
minstrels  at  aiU  their  resting-places,  whether 
monasteries  or  private  houses.  Schubert  pub- 
licly testified  his  esteem  by  dedicating  to  Vogl 
3  Lieder  (op.  6),  published  in  T82T. 

Yogi's  early  conventual  education  left  its 
traces  in  lus  fondness  for  serious  study,  to  which 
all  his  spare  time  was  devoted,  his  favourite 
authors  being  Goethe  and  the  Greek  classics. 
In  1823  ^®  went  to  Italy,  and  on  his  return  in 
the  following  spring  astonished  his  friends  by 
announcing  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  former  director  of  the  Belvedere,  whom  he 
had  long  treated  as  a  sort  of  pupil.  One  of  his 
last  appearances  in  public  was  at  a  soir^  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  1833,  when  he 
sang  the  'Wanderer.'  His  last  years  wem 
passed  in  great  bodily  suffering,  cheered  only  by 
intellectual  occupation.  He  died  in  1 840,  Nov.  19* 
on  the  same  day  on  which  his  friend  Schubert  had 
departed  12  years  before,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Matzleinsdorf,  where  rest  Gluck 
and  his  wife  (1787),  Salieri  (1825),  *n<l  ^^^ 
eminent  singer  Forti  (1859),  Staudigl  (1861), 

S  See  ToU  111.  p.  286, 8Z7  Aw  *  See  toI.  ill.  p.  337* 
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snd  A nder  ( 1 864).    The  inacripUon  on  hit  tomb< 
stone  nuu — 

Here  llei  Job.  Michael  Vogi, 

the  OennaK  minstrel, 

born  10  Aug.  1768,  died  19  Not.  1810. 

To  the  reTered  and  tenderly  loTed 

Hniband  and  Father.  [0.  F.  P.] 

VOGLER,  Geohoe  Joseph,  the  Abb^,  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  striking  iigures  in  the 
nnnals  of  music.  He  was  bom  at  Wiirsburg 
on  June  15,  1749,  ^^^  evinced  from  an  early 
age  a  religious  cast  of  mind  and  an  aptitude  for 
music.  His  attachment  to  the  organ  dated  from 
his  tenth  year.  Both  his  father  and  his  step- 
father^  one  Wenceslaus  Stautinger,^  were  violin- 
makers.  While  learning  the  oi^gan  his  step-father 
let  him  have  a  pedalier  attached  to  his  harpsichord, 
and  Vogler  practised  with  such  determination  all 
night  that  no  one  would  live  on  the  floor  below. 

At  the  same  time  his  independent  turn  of  mind 
exhibited  itself.  He  elaborated  a  new  system  of 
fingering,'  and  contrived  to  learn  the  violin  and 
other  instruments  without  a  teacher;  and  even 
while  a  pupil  at  the  Jesuits*  College  he  played 
much  in  the  churches,  and  made  a  name  for  him- 
self  in  the  contrapuntal  preludes  which  were 
regarded  as  the  test  of  an  organist's  skill.'  How 
long  this  sort  of  life  lasted  is  not  very  clear, 
but  Vogler  himself  declares  that  he  was  at  Wiirz- 
burg  as  late  as  x  769. 

His  departure  must  have  taken  place  very 
shortly  after  this.  He  proceeded  in  the  first 
place  to  Bamberg  to  study  law.  In  1771  he  went 
from  Bamberg  to  Mannheim,  then  one  of  the  chief 
musical  centres  of  Germany,  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  compose  a  ballet  for  the  Court  Theatre, 
which  produced  such  an  impression  that  the 
Elector,  Karl  Theodor,  was  led  to  provide  him 
with  funds  to  go  to  Bologna  and  study  counter- 
point under  Padre  Martini.  Starting  about  the 
beginning  of  1773  Vogler  travelled  by  way  of 
Venice.  He  there  met  Hasse,  and  also  a  pupil 
of  Padre  Valotti,  from  whom  he  first  heard  of  the 
system  of  harmony  that  be  subsequently  advocated 
with  such  vehemence.^  The  original  object  of 
his  journey  was  not  acliieved,  for,  though  kindly 
received  by  Martini,  they  speedily  conceived  a 
repugnance  for  each  other.  Vogler  could  not 
tolerate  a  slow  and  graduated  course  of  counter- 
point ;  and  Martini  complained  that  his  pupil 
nad  neither  perseverance  nor  aptitude.  Vogler 
noon  abandoned  the  trial,  and  repaired  to  Padua 
with  a  view  of  studying  for  orders,  and  learning 
composition  from  Vidotti,  who  had  been  for  nearly 
fifty  years  musical  director  of  San  Antonio.  But 
the  old  organist's  method  of  teaching  was  wholly 
distasteful  to  his  disciple,  and  in  five  months 
Vogler  went  on  to  Kome,  where  he  was  ordained 


1  or  Vofflcr'i  Ikmily  w«  only  bear  ftirth«r  that  poor  relatlTM  wnre  a 
drain  on  his  pane.  Christmann  speaki  of  him  as  Improrerithed  by 
thti  clrcunutanoo  In  ITBl—SL  and  OInibacher  maket  tbo  aama 
■tatenaent  fai  IHM, 

a  Muzart  deterlbei  this  ■yatem  as '  miserable.*   Letter  Jan.  17.  ITTS. 

*  See  also  the  Oradoale  (Da  Profandis)  of  the  Missa  Pastoiieta. 

*  The  account  In  the  text  follows  the  statements  usually  made 
idth  reference  to  Vogler's  proceedlncv  at  Bologna  and  Padua.  But  In 
the  Muslkalisobe  Correipondenx  of  Spires  for  17V0,  No  lA.  Profntur 
Christmann  anerts  that  the  Elector  Palatine  himself  directly  recom> 
wended  Vogler  to  ValetU. 
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priest  at  the  end  of  1 773.*    In  the  Papal  dty  ha 
was  made  Apostolio  Protonotary  and  Chamberlain 
to  the  Pope,  knight  of  the  Onier  of  the  Golden 
Spur,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Arca- 
dians.   He  also  found  time  to  gain  some  instmo- 
tion  from  the  Bohemiaa  musician  Mysliweczek^ 
and  armed  with  these  ecclesiastical  credentials 
and  musical  experience  he  returned  In  1775  ^^ 
Mannheim.*   The  Elector  at  once  appointed  him 
Court  Chaplain,  and  he  nrooeeded  forthwith  to 
compose  a  'Miserere*  wito  orchestral aooompani- 
ments,  and  was  made  second  Kapellmeister,  a 
result  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  some  ladiea 
of  the  court,  if  Mozart  may  be  trusted.*    The 
Mannheim  orchestra  was  then  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  there  that  Vogler  obtained 
his  knowledge  of  orchestral  eflect.    It  was  there 
also  that  he  first  put  himself  forward  as  a  teacher, 
and  established  the  first  of  his  three  schools. 
He  maintained  that  most  previous  teachers  had 
pursued   erroneous  methods,  and  promised   to 
make  his  pupils  composers  by  a  more  expeditions 
system.    Into  this  task  he  threw  himself  with 
the  greatest  energy,  publishing  expositions  of  his 
theory  (see  list  of  works),  and  editing  a  monthly 
magazine  which  recorded  the  proceedings  of  the 
school.  All  this  naturally  provoked  much  opposi* 
tion,  but,  to  judge  by  its  fruits,  his  school  must 
have  had  some  merits,  for  amongst  those  who 
were  actually  students  or  came  directly  under 
its  influence  were  Winter,  Ritter,  Krans,  Danzig 
and  Knecht — an  ardent  diisciple.   At  Mannheim 
Vogler  made  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and  it 
is  probable  that  when  Mozart  visited  Mannheim 
in  the  winter  of  1777  he  fell  into  that  section  of 
the  musical  world  there.  On  no  other  supposition 
can  we  fully  explain  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks 
of  Vogler  in  his  letters,  which  will  not  concede 
to  the  Abb^  a  single  redeeming  feature.    Vogler 
at  any  rate  was  studiously  attentive  to  Mozart, 
and  after  having  several  times  in  vain  invited 
Mozart  to  call  on  him,  put  bis  pride  in  his  pockety 
and  went  to  call  on  the  new-ooiuer.'    During 
Mozart*s    visit    the    Elector-Palatine    became 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  same  year  (i  7 78) 
removed  the  Court  to  Munich.     Vogler*s  devo- 
tion to  hb  school  kept  him  at  Mannheim,  and 
he  did  not,  in  all  probability,  go  to  Munich 
till  1780.     His  five  years  at   Mannheim  are 
marked  by  other  achievements  than  the  Ton- 
schule.    At  the  end  of  1 777  we  find  him  opening 
a  new  organ  built  after  his  design  at  Frank- 
fort.    The   next  yenr,    in   all  likelihood,    he 
was  summoned  to  Darmstadt  by  the  heir  ap- 
parent— the  Prince  who  provided  him  with  a 
home  in  his  last  years — to  compose  the  mosio 
for  a  melodrama  called  'Lampodo'  (or  'Lam'> 
predo').'    Another  work  was  the  overture  and 
entraetei  to  'Hamlet,'  brought  out  at  Mannheim 
in  1779.    ^680  were  succeeded  by  an  operetta, 
'Der  iLaufmann  von  Smima,'  written  about  1780 
for  the  theatre  at  Mayence. 

ft  A.  U.  Z.  TOl.  Tl.  p.  3S0. 

•  Aooording  to  a  statement  In  his  '  Choral  Syatem  *  (pi  0)  It  ira*  to 
this  year  that  he  learnt  the  basis  fur  bis  system  hron  Valottl. 

7  Letter.  Nov.  IS,  1777.  >  Hosart's  Letter  of  Jan.  IT.  I77I, 

•  For  a  detailed  account  see  the  A.M.  S.  rol.  L  noi.  SS  and  St. 
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The  next  twenty  yean  of  Vogler's  life  present 
great  difficulties  to  his  biographer.  Although 
nominally  settled  at  Stoclcholm  from  1786  or  87 
to  1 799,  he  was  really  constiintly  travelling,  and 
the  records  of  his  journeys  are  so  fragmentary 
and  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  con* 
«tnict  a  complete  narrative.  Thus,  though  he 
undoubtedly  extended  his  travels  to  Spain,  Por^ 
tngal,  Greece,  and  Africa,  nay  even  to  Armenia 
•nd  Greenland,^  the  authorities  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  when  he  went.  One  writer'  gives 
it  in  1 783-1 7S6,  another'  in  179a*  while  the 
dates  at  which  he  appears  in  other  distant  spots 
make  it  difficult  to  understand  how  such  an 
extensive  tour  could  have  been  managed  at  all. 
We  shall  thm«fore  only  give  some  idea  of  his 
wanderings  and  proceedings  by  noting  detached 
incurrences. 

About  1780  Vogler  followed  the  Electoral 
-Court  to  Munich.  He  there  employed  himself 
in  perfecting  the  education  of  the  celebrated 
singer  Madame  Lange,  in  teaching  composition 
to  B.  A.  Weber,  and  in  composing  an  opera 
in  five  acts  entided  'Albert  III.  von  Baiem,' 
.which  was  represented  at  the  Court  Theatre  in 
1 781.  It  did  not  prove  successful,  and  disgust 
-«t  the  want  of  appreciation  that  he  found  in 
Germany  seems  to  have  induced  him  to  appeal 
to  foreign  musicians.  With  this  view  he  sub* 
mitted  an  exposition  of  his  system  to  the  Aca- 
d^mie  Boyale  des  Sciences,  probably  in  1781, 
and  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1783.^  In  178a 
Jie  was  in  Paris*  and  the  next  year  perhaps 
^crossed  the  Channel  to  England.*  Betuming 
from  Eiigland,  if  indee<l  he  really  visited  it  at 
this  time,  he  again  attempted  to  obtain  success 
4w  an  opera  composer.  But  his  comic  opera 
'La  Kermesse/  produced  at  the  Thdfttre  de  la 
Ck)m^ie  Italienne  on  Nov.  15,  1783,  proved  a  ! 
dead  failure,  and  could  not  even  be  finished.  An- 
other efibrt  in  Germany  was  crowned  with  sue* 
cess.  '  Castor  and  Pollux/  produced  at  Munich 
in  17S4,  was  not  only  received  with  applause  but 
continued  a  fiivourite  for  years.''  The  close  of 
1 784  and  commencement  of  1 785  appear  to  have 
been  occupied  with  the  journey  to  Africa,  Greece, 
and  the  East.  At  all  events  the  next  definite 
trace  of  him  is  on  Nov.  22,  1785,  at  a  great 
organ  recital  in  Amsterdam,  for  which  no  fewer 
thiin  7000  tickets  were  sold.'  In  the  next  year 
he  entereil  the  service  of  tlie  King  of  Sweden 
as  Kapellmeister,  resigning  his  posts  at  Munich, 
where  he  had  become  chief  Kapellmeister  on 
the  death  of  Holzbauer  in  1 783.*    At  Stockholm 

I  A.  H.  Z. ToL  lil.  p.  9S8;  TOl.  is.  p.  9M. 

S  FMt.  s  A.  M.  Z.  Tol.  zxill.  p.  297. 

•  Choral  Brttem  pp.  1— 81.  The  records  of  the  Royal  Society  afford  no 
trace  of  a  communication  from  Vogler  oranythlng  else  bearlns  ou  the 
qoMtlon.  The  Journal  des  Sfavans  for  179S  has  an  anonymous  arliclo 
eomparinc  the  Tonometers  of  Pythagoras,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Abb4 
VoRler.  which  states  that  his  instrument  had  been  presented  to  th« 
AeaiMmie  Boyile  des  Sciences  together  wtth  the  Inventor's  new 
■iiulcal  system,  which  he  proposed  to  publish  khortly. 

>  Su  at  least  we  may  Infer  from  the  date  of  his '  Ussai  d«  dlrlger  1« 
«o4t.'  ete.  pabllshed  in  l-arls. 

•  Choral  System,  p.  A. 

1  ¥iU»  assumes  that '  Castor  and  Pollux*  was  produced  at  Mannheim 
In  1791.  bat  eontradlcts  himself  elsewhere  (see  his  account  of  Mile. 
Kreioar).   Vbr  thedatehereglTensae  A.M;  Z.  vol.  tIIL  p.  Sl«. 

•  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  L  p.  575. 

-  •  IHi*  ap««ks  M  If  Vosl«r  raslfoad  his  BaTarlan  appolDtmenU  ia 
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he  established  his  second  Tonschule,  but  neither 
that  nor  his  official  duties  put  much  check  on 
his  roving  prDpensities.  He  signalised  his  arrival 
with  a  French  opera,  *Egle,*  produced  in  1787, 
but  the  next  year  he  u  at  St.  Petersburg,'* 
and  in  November  1789  at  Amsterdam.  He  ar- 
rived in  London  at  the  beginning  of  1 790,  and 
was  very  successful.  His  performances  were 
applauded  and  he  was  entrusted  with  th& 
reconstruction  of  the  organ  in  the  Pantheon. 
According  toGerber  "  he  introduced  organ  pedals 
into  this  country,  and  their  introduction  by  the 
organ-builder  England  certainly  belongs  to  the 
year  of  his  visit.^  His  last  performance  at  the 
Pantheon  took  place  on  May  31,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  visit  amounted  to  £1000  or  £1200. 
One  of  his  most  admired  performances  was  *The 
pastoral  festival  interrupted  by  a  storm,*  which 
seems  to  be  the  piece  by  Knecbt  which  was  the 
precursor  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony. 
[See  Knscht,  vol.  ii.  p.  66  a;  and  Proobammb 
Musio,  vol.  iii.  p.  39  a.]  He  went  to  the  Handel 
Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey,^^  but  was  not 
much  impressed.  He  complains  that  the  chorus 
was  too  loud,  that  the  performers  were  too 
numerous  for  any  music  but  Handers,  and  that 
no  light  and  shade  could  be  obtained.  But  he 
admits  that  the  efifect  was  sometimes  great,  and 
he  did  homage  to  the  memory  of  Handel  in  a 
characteristic  manner,  by  composing  a  fugal  piece 
for  the  organ  on  the  themes  of  the  Hallelujah 
chorus.  The  Festival  ended  on  June  3,  and  he 
next  appears  at  Warsaw,  writing  to  invite  the 
organ-builder  Rackwitz  of  St.  Petersburg  to  join 
him.  Rackwitz  complied,  and  the  two  proceeded 
to  Rotterdam  to  place  some  free-reeds  in  an  organ 
there.  In  the  early  pxurt  of  September  he  wan 
giving  concerts  at  Coblenz,  Mayence,  and  Frank- 
fort. From  thence  he  journeyed  on,  through 
Worms,  Carlsruhe,  Durlach,  and  Pforzheim,  tc 
Esslingen,  where  the  enthusiastic  inhabitants 
presented  him  with  the  '  wine  of  honour,'  usually 
reserved  for  sovereigns.^*  Rackwitz  remained 
at  Frankfort,  making  a  free-reed  stop  for  the 
Carmelite  church,^  but  Vogler  probably  rejoined 
him  in  time  for  the  coronation  of  Leopold  II.  on 
Oct.  9.  The  Abbe  now  began  to  be  held  in  honour 
in  his  own  country.  At  Frankfort  his  'Halle- 
lujah' fueue  fairly  astonished  both  friends  and 
enemies.'*  It  was  at  this  time  he  projected  a 
return  to  London  with  the  view  of  establishing 
a  manufactory  of  free-reeds.'^  This  intention  was 
not  carried  out :  he  returned  to  Stockholm,  and 
was  followed  by  B.  A.  Weber,  who  gave  up  his 
position  as  conductor  at  Hanover  to  obtain  further 
instruction  from  his  old  master.  The  early  part 
of  1 791   was  employed  in  the  composition  of 

1782.  This  Is  at  Tarlanee  with  Uie  title-page  of  Knecht's  'Portrait 
Husleal '[for  which  see  Pbookamiic-Musio.  vol.  ill.  p.  m  a],  published 
In  17«4  [see  Knkcht,  toL  it.  p.  G6  a],  HoreoTer  Winter,  who  succeeded 
Vogler  as  Kapellmeister,  obtained  the  post  In  ]7t«.  (A.  M.  Z.  vol. 
UTiii.  p.  SM).  >•  A.  H.  Z.  vol.  zxv.  p.  laS. 

u  Lexicon  der  Tonkanstler.  u  s«e  Okqan.  vol.  ii.  p.  6W  6. 

u  On  Voglec's  performances  In  London  see  '  The  Gazetteer  and  New 
Dally  Advertiser '  for  May  ».  SSL  and  29. 1790. 

M  Christmann  and  Schuhart  In  Huslk.  Correspondens  for  1790,  Nos. 

16. 1«. 
u  Compaiv  with  the  authoritie8ju.it  quoted  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  xxr,  p.  1S5. 
M  Christmann  and  Schubart,  L  c,  give  several  iattapces. 
n  Ohrlatmann. 
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'Athalie'  and  'Gustav  Adolf,'  and  in  September 
he  was  giving  organ  recitals  in  Hambuig.  The 
assassination  of  Gustavus  Adolphos  III.,  whom 
he  liked  and  respected,^  on  March  i6, 1 792,  only 
a  few  days  after  the  production  of  his  opera> 
started  him  off  with  Weber  on  another  long  tour 
through  Sweden,  Korway,  Denmark,  and  the 
Netherlands'  In  the  next  year^  he  undertook 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Harmony,  and  in  1794 
betook  himself  to  Paris  to  hear  the  choruses  ac- 
companied by  wind-instruments  with  which  the 
new-bom  Bepablio  solemnised  its  fetes,  and  add 
the  result  of  his  observations  to  his  'Polymelos 
or  characteristic  music  of  divers  nations.'  At 
St.  iSulpioe  he  gave  an  organ  performance  for  the 
pck>r,  the  receipts  of  which  were  15,000  livies. 
On  his  return  he  gave  a  second  course  of  lectures 
in  1795/  and  in  1796^  erected  his  orchestrion 
at  Stockholm.  About  this  time  his  ten  years*  en- 
gagement as  Royal  Mudo-director  came  to  an 
end,  kbA  he  proposed  to  leave  Sweden.  But  his 
school  was  considered  so  snccessfuP  that  the 
■Regent  prevailed  on  him  to  prolong  his  stay  till 
the  spring  of  1799.*  In  that  year  he  received 
from  the  Swedish  Court  an  annual  pension  of 
500  doUan,  departed  for  Denmark,  and  made  an 
unusually  protracted  stay  in  the  Danish  capital, 
during  which  he  brought  out  an  important  work 
for  the  church,  and  another  for  the  sta||[e.  The 
former  was  his  'Choral-System,'  in  which  he 
reviewed  Fux,  Kimberger,  and  Rameau,  and  pro- 
fessed to  demonstrate  that  all  the  Protestant 
chorale-melodies  were  written  in  the  Greekmodes. 
Of  this  work  the  Danish  government  ordered  100 
copies  for  distribution  gratis  to  organists.  The 
latter  was  the  music  to  *  Hennann  von  Unna.' 
This,  though  originally  written  to  a  Swedish 
libretto  by  Spoldebrand,  had  not  been  performed 
in  Sweden.  It  now  proved  a  great  success. 
Though  the  ticket  office  did  not  open  till  4  in 
the  afternoon,  people  began  to  assemble  round 
it  at  6  a.m.  After  these  achievements  Vogler 
proceeded,  in  the  summer  of  1800,  to  Berlin. 
Thero  he  gave  '  Hermann'  several  times  in  Ger- 
man by  way  of  attracting  the  general  public, 
appealed  to  the  savants  by  his  *  Data  2ur  Akustik,' 
and  to  the  religious  world  by  his  proposals  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  organ-building.  He  was  en- 
trusted with  the  reconstruction  of  the  organ  in 
St.  Mary's,*  and  gave  a  perfonnance  on  it  on 
Nov.  78,  1800.  The  King  of  Prussia  commis- 
sioned him  to  build  an  organ  at  Neu-Ruppin. 
But  this  did  not  keep  him  in  Prussia.    He  set 

1  Chrlatnumn.       >  Tothlsd«tesomeuilgnhl8tnv«UliitheXu(. 
>  Ptftis  M7>  ins. 

4  ThU  It  eipUcitly  Mated  by  himwIL  See  'IntelHgens  Blatt' 
tttaelMd  to  A.  K.  Z.  of  June  99. 1800.  »  A.1I.  Z.  toI.  zxt.  p.  US. 

•  B.  A.  Weber  U  the  onl7  miuidan  of  note  who  studied  under 
Vozler  at  Stockholm.  The  lehool  ia  1798  ooiuiated  of  17  paptls.  while 
the  orchestra  of  the  Academy  consisted  of  twenty-eight  Swedes.  Four 
«r  then  Swedes,  whose  total  ages  did  not  exoeed  96  years.executed  one  of 
Vogler's  quartets  In  public,  while  mere  children  of  the  singing  school 
performed  serend  entire  operas  I  Perhaps  Vogler  did  more  real  service 
to  Swedish  mnsio  by  glTlngezoeUeot  performanoes  of  Qluck'a  music 
<A.M.Z.Tol.xzllI.p.267.) 

7  He  was  at  Stockholm  April  76, 17S8  (A.  X.  Z.  L  p.  BK).  In  July 
be  was  traveling  between  Copenha«en  end  Hamburg  (see  his  attack 
on  Mailer  In  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  I.  Intell.  Blatt.  xvill.  p.  06).  and  was  at 
Copenhagen  on  Nov.  1, 17W  (A.  M.  Z.  vol.  U.  Intell.  Blatt.  vl.) 

•  The  speciflcatton  of  this  organ  may  be  found  lu  the  luteUlgeni- 
Blatt  atlacbed  to  the  A.  M.  Z.  for  Feb.  4,  UQ). 


off  to  Leipzig,  gave  three  organ  recitals  in  the 
spring  of  i8oi,  and  then  went  on  about  June  to 
Prague.  At  Prague  he  was  received  with  great 
honour,  and  made  governor  of  a  musical  school. 
His  introductory  lecturo  treated  the  question 
'  What  is  an  Academy  of  Music?*  and  the  interest 
he  excited  was  shown  in  the  crowded  audiences 
that  attended  his  course  on  the  theory  of  musics 
The  orohestrion  was  again  erected,  and  after  eight 
months'  delay,  and  two  diai4>pointment8,  was 
heard  on  Easter  Sunday,  i8o3.  The  Bohemians 
do  not  seem  to  have  thought  much  of  it,  and  it 
may  have  been  in  consequence  of  this  failure  that 
he  left  Prague  for  Vienna,  arriving  about  the  end 
of  i8o3.*  He  was  reported  to  be  invited  to 
Vienna  to  write  an  opera,  and  rumours  of  the 
forthcoming  work  wero  constant  throughout  1803. 
*Samori,'  however,  did  not  actually  appear  till 
May  1 7,  1804,  at  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien,  after 
more  than  fifty  rehearsals.  It  enjoyed  a  mo- 
derate success,  but  on  the  course  of  operatio 
history  at  Vienna  it  exeroised  no  influence  at  all. 
Two  other  of  Vogler's  works  were  given  there, 
'Castor  and  Pollux'  (with  additions  and  alter- 
ations), in  a  concert-room  on  Dec.  a  a  and  33, 

1803,  and  '  Athalie*  at  the  Redoutensaal  in  Nov. 

1804.  Neither  made  much  impression.  While 
at  Vienna,  Vogler  celebrated  the  thirtieth  anni- 
veraaiy  of  his  ordination.  An  interesting  ciz>- 
oumstance  connected  with  his  stay  there  is  his 
meeting  with  Beethoven,  and  their  extemporising 
in  turn  on  the  piano.  [See  vol.  i.  1830.]  An* 
other  is  that  here  Giinsbacher  and,  through  him, 
G.  M.  von  Weber,'®  became  his  pupils.  Weber 
made  the  PF.  arrangement  of  'Samori.'  Vogler 
had  now  been  more  than  two  years  in  Vienna^ 
and  his  wandering  i  nstincts  revived.  He  spent  the 
summer  of  1805  at  Salzburg,  en  routo  to  Munich.^^ 
There  he  gave  organ  recitals,  and  at  Christinas  had 
his  Pastoral  Mass  performed  in  the  Court  Chapel. 
When  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Austerlitz, 
paused  at  Munich  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
Eugene  Beauhamais  with  the  Princess  Au- 
gusta  of  Bavaria,  the  Abb^  was  the  musical 
hero  of  the  hour,  and  *  Castor  and  PoUux'  was 
performed  on  the  wedding  day,  Jan.  14,  1806.** 
He  made  some  little  stay  in  Munich,  occupying 
himself  as  usual  in  simplifying  organs  and  pul^ 
lishing  theoretical  works.  In  September  1807 
he  turns  up  at  Frankfort,  and  shortly  ailer> 
wards  ^^  received  an  invitation  from  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Darmstadt,  Louis  I.,  for  whom  he  had 
written  ■Lampedo'  nearly  thirty  years  before, 
to  settle  in  that  town.  The  Duke  gave  him  a 
salary  of  3000  florins,  a  house,  with  dinner  and 
supper  every  day  from  his  own  kitchen,  four 
wax  candles  a  day  and  firewood  ad  libit  unit 
the  titles  of  Kapellmeister,  and  Privy  Councillor 
for  Ecdesiastical  Afikirs,  and  the  order  of  Merit 

*Th!sdate  is  taken  from  A.1L  Z.  vol.  r.  p.  STC  The  Blographla 
tGftnsbacber  states  that  Vogler  came  to  Vienna  about  the  end  of  16QB. 

M  Life  of  0.  M.  ▼.  Weber,  by  his  son.  Oinsbaeher(Biographle)  sej» 
that  he  first  made  acquaintance  with  Weber  at  Vogler's  boose. 

11  F«tU's  statement  that  Vogler  left  Vienna  In  eonsequenea  of  the 
•  war  Is  rehited  by  dates. 

i>  Oneof  thepleoee  In  '  Folymelos' is  written  in  comflMmorafchm  at 
this  marriage. 

w  Vogler  la  finmd  In  DannstAdt  in  1608.   (A.  H.  Z.  vol.  xzT.  p.  lA) 
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of  tbe  first  clui.  In  Tetnnk  for  then  honoBra 
kod  emolumeDta  ha  w»>  not  eipaclad  to  pei^ 
fonn  Rii;  duties,  or  to  take  pftrt  in  the  open  unlew 
At  the  perfomiwiDB  of  one  of  hi*  own  workg. 
The  DuKs  thought  himself  veil  repaid  by  the 
mere  preaeiioe  of  lacb  a  celebrity. 

Here  then,  stlut,  this  muncitl  Odyueus  found 
k  reatint'-place.  Here  be  opened  hit  laat  and  moat 
nuccvnful  ToiMcbule:  and  in  the  remuning  nx 
and  A  hair  yean  of  his  life  became  very  find  of 
the  dull  old  town.  It  contained,  ia  fact,  every- 
thing neceoary  to  make  it  a  haven  of  reat.  The 
acciuatioiu  of  charlatanjnn  that  he  had  bo  oHen 
eomlMttted  down  to  iSoj,'  at  nny  rate  did  not 
penetrate  to  DarmBtndt.     The  niudcianB  of  the 

Elace  held  him  in  honour;  he  wa*  surrounded 
y  adrniring  and  bniliaot  pupils,  and  hit  vanity 
rejoiced  in  the  aunahine  of  Ckiurt  favour.  Wlien 
tbe  old  love  of  change  relumed  on  bim  be  could 
vary  hia  routine  of  tea<:biiig  and  compoalng  by 
Hhort  tripa  in  the  neighbouiliood.  Munich  and 
iti  organavere  n  favourite  haunt,*  etpeeially  in 
autumn.  In  iSioheTiiiiedFninkfort,  Mayence, 
Hanau,  and  OSenbacb,  with  Weber,  and  made 
another  viidt  to  i>aDkfort  for  the  production  oF 
bin  pupil'B  opera  'Sylvana'  on  Sept.  17,  Two 
yenn  later  be  journeyed  through  Munich  to 
Vienna,  where  it  wu  noticed  that  he  'preserved 
his  tung acknowledged  mastery'  oftheorgtm.  He 
employed  himself  in  composing  for  atage,  concert- 
room,  and  church. nnd  his  best  work,  tbe  Hequiem, 
wa4  the  occupation  of  his  hut  days.  On  May  ^, 
1S14,  his  fricDd  Gottfriod  Weber  visited  him  on 
pudngthroDgbDarmBtadtand  remained  till  mid- 
day on  tbe  .stb.  The  Abb^  nas  as  lively  and  genial 
asuver.  Thetwofriendaanalysed  musictogether, 
and  talked  of  the  principtea  of  art  and  eB[iecially 
of  mutic.  Verier  expressed  bis  hopes  of  being 
permitted  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  ordination.  Tbe  following  day  (May  6), 
at  half  past  four  in  tbe  morning,  the  old  musician 
died  of  auopleiy.  He  was  buried  on  the  evening 
of  the  7tb,  quietly,  amid  tokens  of  respect  and 
grief  fruin  those  who  knew  him,  from  bin  old 
Rcbolar.the  Grand  Duche&H,  down  wards.  Wherever 
•ine  of  his  numerous  pupils  was  to  be  found,  the 
intelligence  came  like  a  heavy  blow,  for  it  aii- 
uoanced  the  loss  of  a  musician  zealous  for  bis  art 
and  of  a  man  devoted  to  hia  friends.' 

Vi^Ier  WHS  short  in  alature,  and  latterly 
became  corpulent.  His  anns  were  of  great 
length,  bis  bands  enormous,  and  bis  general 
aspect  bas  been  described  as  that  of  a  large 
[At  ape.  His  singular  cbaivcter  was  strongly 
tinged  with  vanity,  and  not  without  a  tonch  of 
arrogance.  He  delighted  to  array  himself  in  his 
put^e  BtocktDga  and  gold  buckles,  with  hia  black 
■ilk  eccleaiastical  mantle  and  the  grand  ernes  of 
the  Order  of  Merit  gix-en  him  by  the  Grand  Duke 


of  Hesse.*  He  would  take  bis  prayer-book  with 
him  into  society,  and  often  kept  bis  visiton 
waiting  while  he  liniahed  hia  devotions.  Be- 
neath his  quaint  exterior  lay  remarkable  mental 
gilts,  a  gieat  iDiii<,'lit  into  cbarauler,  and  a  power- 


ful memorv  Nor  were  bra  egotism  and  affecta- 
tion without  oounterbalancit  g  excellences  He 
was  always  anxious  to  avuid  a  quarrel  ready  to 
acknowledge  thu  merits  of  brother  artists,'  and 
to  defend  them,  even  if  they  Ijad  opposed  bim, 
provided  their  music  was  good.  TTio  civility 
which  be  showed  to  Mciortis  in  marked  contrast 
to  Moiart'a  behaviour  towards  hini.  Moreover, 
his  vanitydid  not  blind  bim  to  his  own  defects. 
He  was  well  aware  that  hnrmony,  not  melody, 
»as  the  department  in  wliich  he  excelled.  '  Had 
I  your  flow  of  melody,'  be  said  to  Sterksl,  '  and 
you  my  science,  we  should  be  both  gn^t  men.* 

An  euthuiiastic  contemporary'  calls  bim  'on 
epoch-making  man.'  The  expressioD  is  too  strong, 
but  OS  a  musical  iconoclHSt  Vogler  certaiidy  did 
excellent  service.  His  incessant  attacks  on  tbe 
pedantic  methods  of  musical  instruction  and 
systems  of  harmony  in  vogue,  and  on  the  old 
uiethuds  of  organ-builditig,  were  often  extrava- 
gant and  untrue,  ns.  for  example,  the  statement 
that  Bach  did  nut  know  what  a  chorale  was.  But 
all  reroimera  are  betrayed  into  einggeration, 
and  such  utterances  mutt  not  make  us  overlook 
tbe  benefits  that  flowed  from  hit  demolition 
of  musical  fetishes.  His  attacks  on  moteil  pre- 
judices stimidated  not  only  bis  pufuls  Weber  and 
Meyerbeer,  but  acted  indirectly  on  a  wide  circle. 

As  a  Gompoaer  it  wu  bia  aim  to  retain  the 
eimple  and  severe  beauty  of  the  old  church 
music  and  yet  enrich  it  with  the  wetdtb  of  liar> 
mony  at  the  command  of  modern  music.  He  was 
UiHsmost  happy  in  bis  treatment  of  a  canto  fermc. 
He  brought  to  this  task  afacility  in  vocal  counter- 
point  gained  in  tbe  etcletiastical  schools  of  Italy, 
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and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  resources 
and  effects  of  an  orchestra  acquired  as  Kapell- 
.nieister  at  Mannheim.^  As  a  composer  for  the 
theatre  he  did  not  attain  any  great  good  fortune. 
Against  the  saocesa  of  'Castor  and  Pollux/  and 
*Hennann  von  Unna,*  must  be  set  very  many 
failures.  'Samori/  on  which  he  spent  the  greatest 
pains,  pfeased  for  a  while,  in  spite  of  its  weak 
libretto  and  often  laboured  music ;  but  Vogler's 
influence  on  opera  at  Vienna  was  in  reality  nil. 
The  overture  to  <  Hamlet/  on  the  other  nand» 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  programme  overture 
now  nlmoet  too  common.  We  are  told  '  that  in 
composing  this  work  Vogler  hit  on  an  idea,  then 
new,  vix.  he  first  studied  the  tragedy  and  then 
arranged  hie  composition  so  as  to  express  the 
principal  scenes  in  music.  His  clavier  music, 
though  perhaps  useful  as  exercises,  is  unim- 
portant, and  his  organ  music  has  not  borne  the 
test  of  time.  [Pboobaumb  Music,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
39  a.]  His  Symphony  in  C  and  his  Requiem  are 
his  best  works,  and  contain  original  and  striking 
music.  The  former  was  played  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  under  Mendelssohn  in  1838  and  1839,  ^^^  ^7 
the  Euterpe  in  the  season  1844-5.  ^^  overture 
to  '  Samori/  whose  insignificant  themes  and  fine 
development  make  it  a  type  of  its  composer,  was 
performed  later  still,  in  i  S47,  and  the  characteristic 
Pastoral  Mass  was  both  popular  and  impressive. 
A  striking  success  was  achieved  by  the  Psalm 
'Ecce  quam  bonum'  at  Choron*s  fir&t  Sacred 
Ck)ncert  at  Paris  in  1827,  and  though  the  pro- 
gramme included  works  by  Scarlatti,  Marcello, 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  we  are  told  that  the 
honours  i^ested  with  Vogler.' 

But  it  was  as  an  organist  and  theorist  that 
Vogler  made  most  stir.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  important  town  in  Central  Europe  in 
which  he  had  not  performed  on  the  organ.  He 
could  stretch  two  octaves  with  ease,  and  practice 
had  turned  this  natural  advantage  to  such  good 
use  that  he  was  indisputably  the  first  organist  of 
his  age.  His  qaaint  eccentricity  shows  itself  here 
as  elsewhere.  He  would  travel  about  playing  in 
the  most  <id  eaptandum  style  such  things  as 
*Cheu-Tew,  a  Chinese  song,*  *a  Hottentot  melody 
in  three  notes/  *  The  Fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho/ 
'  Thunder-bturms,*  and  the  like,*  as  if  with  the 
design  of  concealing  his  complete  command  of 
the  highest  ranges  of  organ-playing.  His  ex- 
tempore playing  never  failed  to  create  an  ini« 
pression,  ana  in  the  elevated  fugal  style  he  easily 
distanced  all  rivals.  'One  was  amazed  at  his 
performance  in  the  severe  style/  says  Rink; 
and  his  study  of  the  construction  of  the  organ 
gave  him  an  unerring  instinct  in  the  selection 
of  stops.  The  illnatured  criticism  of  Mozart  in 
his  letter  to  his  father  of  Jan.  17,  1778,  is  by  no 
means   generally    endorsed  by    other  contem- 

1  ChrUtmuin  mentions  tbat  in  an  orchestra  arransed  on  Vogler's 
prlocli»Ies  four  double  basses  were  used  and  tuned  In  four  diflbreot 
waji.  by  which  ingenious  devioe  an  open  string  was  obtained  lor 
every  nota^  In  '  Die  Seala '  two  pairs  of  Icettledrunu  are  used  to  plar 
a  scale  passage  probably  the  flrst  Instance  of  the  employment  of  (Our 
drums.     I  Cp.  DaUM.  vol.  i.  p.  4M  a  ;  TWBALES,  vol.  ill.  p.  11&  ] 

s  ^chubart.  Aesthettk.  >  A.  H.  Z.  vol.  %x\x.  p.  B68. 

*  Christmanu  meotionj  a  performance  Inlrnded  to  represent*  The 
Last  Judgnieut  uccording  to  Ifbtna,'  riciorial  Music  has  perhaps 
aever  been  pushed  bryood  thla. 
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porary  writers.  They  declare  that  in  transpos- 
ing and  accompanying,  Vogler  had  remarkable 
readiness  and  skill,  and  that  as  a  reader  at  sight 
he  '  was  perhaps  unsurpassed  and  unique.*  * 

In  organ  building,*  his  first  practical  efforts 
were'  made  in  1784.  Five  yearn  later  he  com- 
pleted an  instrument  which  he  called  the  Orches- 
trion, and  gave  performances  on  it  at  various  dates 
at  Axnsteidam,  London,  Stockholm,  and  Prague. 
It  is  described  as  being  9  feet  square,  6  feet 
high  on  each  side,  and  9  in  the  centre.  Thia 
box  contained  about  900  pipes,  and  had  shutters 
for  erescendas  and  diminuendoa.  The  reed-stops 
were  Free  Reeds,  and  variety  of  power  in 
their  case  was  gained  by  three  canvas  screens 
in  the  windtrunk.  As  to  the  effect  produced, 
opinions  were  much  divided.  At  Amsterdam 
it  was  asserted  to  be  the  non  plut  ultra  of  organ- 
building,  at  Prague  it  was  declared  a  failure. 
Vogler  was  also  prepared  to  'simplify'  old 
organs.  He  claimed  to  work  such  a  metamor- 
phosis in  an  instrument  in  three  weeks  that  its 
effect  would  be  largely  enhanced,  though  many 
of  the  old  pipes  were  removed.  The  cost  of  an 
organ  on  his  system  was  alleged  to  be  a  third 
of  that  of  one  built  in  the  old  way.  Such  pre* 
tensions  were  sure  to  provoke  keen  opposition. 
At  Berlin  he  was  charged  with  stealing  the  pipes 
removed  in  'simplifying*  the  organ  in  St.  Mary's 
Church.  The  falsity  of  the  charge  was  demon- 
strated, but  it  shows  the  feeling  against  him. 

His  proposals  were  four-fold:  viz.  (i)  To 
avoid  the  use  of  expensive  large  pipes;  (2)  To 
introduce  Free  Reeds;  (3)  To  arrange  the  pipes 
in  a  different  order  on  the  windchest,  and  (4) 
To  remove  Mutation  Stops. 

(i)  The  means  by  which  the  cost  of  oigans 
was  diminished  without  depriving  them  of 
their  resources  lay  in  Tartini*s  theory  that  just 
as  a  note  gives  certain  harmonics,  so  the  har- 
monics of  a  note  if  combined  give  the  funda- 
mental note.  The  first  harmonics  of  a  pipe  of 
32  feet  would  be  represented  by  pipes  of  16  feet 
and  of  I  of  feet  It  was  therefore  possible  by 
employing  a  pipe  of  16  feet  and  a  pipe  of  10} 
feet  together  to  obtain  a  32-feet  sound  without 
having  to  use  a  32-feet  pipe.  Time  appears,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  decided  in  favour  of  Tartini 
and  Vogler  on  this  point.  It  is  true  that  some 
organ-builders  and  organists  still  hold  that  the 
'  third  sound  *  is  but  a  poor  apology  for  the  real 
pipe-produced  sound,  and  that  every  organ  of  any 
pretensions  still  contains  large  pipes.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Quint  on  the  Pedal  Organ  is  un* 
doubtedly  coming  into  great  favour  as  an  adjunct 
to  or  substitute  for  the  32-feet  stop.  The  reader 
will  find  instances  of  the  *  Trias  Harmonica* 
either  with  or  without  a  32-feet  stop  at  St. 
Michael*B,  Tenbury,  Cutler*s  Hall,  Sheffield  (Ca^ 
vaill^-Coll).  Sheffield  church  (Brindley&  Foster), 

9  Once,  at  least,  Vogler  met  Beetboven,  viz.  at  8oanlelthner*s  house 
in  the  winter  oruoi»-4.  |  See  Beetbovbic ,  vol.  i.  p.  18S  a.]  Rlnsbacher. 
who  then  heard  both  extemporise  fur  the  ilrst  time,  admired  Bee- 
thoven, but  was  perfeotly  enchanted  with  the  Adagio  and  Foinia 
thrown  off  bj  Vogler.  So  excited  was  he  that  he  could  not  go  to 
bed  after  it.  and  knocked  up  his  friends  at  unseasonable  houm  to 
qu'.et  bis  excitement  by  describing  what  he  had  heard.  (Biogiaphie.) 

••  ■  Pata  xur  Akustlk.' 
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the  Bow  and  Bromley  Institute,  the  Temple 
Church  (Schuke),  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manches- 
ter (Kirtland  &  Jardine),  and  York  Minuter. 

(2)  The  free-reed  was  derived  from  a  Chinese 
organ,  and  was  applied  about  1780  to  organ 
reed-stops  by  a  Copenhagen  organ-builder  named 
Kirsnick,  who  had  settled  at  S.  Petersburg. 
Vogler  was  so  impressed  with  Kirsnick's  experi- 
ment that  bo  induced  Rackwitz,  Kirsnick^s  as- 
sistant to  follow  him  to  Stockholm,  and  make 
several  stops  on  this  principle.  When  Vogler 
returned  to  Germany  in  1799  ^^  carried  the 
invention  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  it 
was  through  his  advocacy  that  people  first 
realised  its  capabilities.  To  this  initiative  must 
be  attributed  not  only  the  free-reed  stops  in 
organs,  but  also  the  Harmonium  and  its  varieties. 

(3)  Vogler  arranged  the  pipes  of  an  organ  in 
•emitonal  order — the  large  pipes  at  the  left  end 
of  the  soundboard,  and  the  small  pipes  at  the 
right  end.  Most  orgnn-builders  adhere  to  the 
old  system ;  but  Vogler*s  arrangement  has  found 
adherents,  amongst  whom  may  be  noted  the  cele- 
brated Schulze  of  Paulinzelle  (who  built  his  organ 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  on  this  principle), 
Walcker  of  Ludwigsburg,  and  Messrs.  Kirtland 
A  Jardine  and  Forster  &  Brindley  in  England. 

(4)  On  the  fourth  point  Vogler  has  achieved  an 
undoubted  success.  The  Mixtures  still  found  in 
organs,  are  not  the  overwhelming  ones  that  he 
assailed,  and  further  modifications  in  this  respect 
are  possibly  still  to  come.  Outside  the  particular 
questions  raised  by  Vogler,  his  influence  on  organ- 
building  was  considerable,  and  much  of  the  im- 
provement therein  in  the  last  seventy  years  may 
be  aHcribed  to  his  attacks. 

As  a  theorist  Vogler  developed  the  tenets  of 
Valotti.  His  system  of  harmony  was  founded 
on  acoustics,  and  its  fundamental  principle  was 
that  not  only  the  triad  (common  chord),  but 
also  the  discords  of  the  seventh,  ninth,  and 
eleventh  could  be  introduced  on  any  degree  of  the 
scale  without  involving  modulation.  He  went 
even  beyond  this,  and  allowed  chromatically 
altered  forms  of  these  chords  and  inversions  of 
them.  But  his  system  never  took  much  root. 
According  to  Knecht,  its  most  ai'dent  advocate, 
it  was  full  of  practical  advantages,  placed  in  a 
clear  light  the  formation  of  the  scales,  simplified 
figuring  and  thorough-bass,  and  got  rid  of  all  sorts 
of  meaningless  and  confusing  terms,  'dominants 
that  do  not  dominate,  Vorschlags,  Nachschlags, 
etc.*  Two  other  writers  have  founded  their  sys- 
tems on  that  of  Vogler,  F.  J.  C.  Schneider  and 
Jelensperger ;  but  it  has  passed  into  oblivion. 

It  IS  as  a  teacher  that  Vogler  has  most 
claims  on  posterity,  for  no  musician  has  ever 
had  so  many  remarkable  pupils.  As  a  teacher  of 
singing  he  was  in  great  request,  and  the  cele- 
brated Madame  LMige  (Aloysia  Weber)  owed 
almost  everything  that  was  admirable  in  her 
sin^g  to  his  instruction.^  It  was,  however,  to 
the  teaching  of  composition  that  he  directed  his 
greatest  efforts ;  and  from  his  Schools  at  Mann- 
heim, Stockholm,   and   Darmstadt  camo  forth 

I  Bcbtttart,  AesUietlk,  p.  VO, 


Winter,'  Ritter,  Kraus,  Danzi,  Komacher,  B.  A. 
Weber,  Baron  von  Poisel,  Gansbacher,  C.  M.  von 
Weber,  and  Meyerbeer.  Sterkel  also  received 
lessons  frY)m  Vogler,  and  Knecht  the  organist 
and  Gottfried  Weber  were  very  directly  influenced 
by  him.  His  pupils  conceived  the  deepest  reganl 
for  him.  *  Mere  association  with  him,*  says  Gans- 
bacher, '  was  a  kind  of  school.'  Vogler  was  not 
only  a  most  judicious  and  sagacious  teacher,'  he 
was  also  the  kindest  and  most  generous  of  friends, 
and  he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  kindness  by 
finding  that  his  old  pupils  after  passing  into  the 
world  were  ever  ready  to  return  to  his  side.* 
Few  scenes  of  artistic  life  are  more  charuiing 
than  the  picture  of  the  details  of  Vogler's 
last  Tonschule  at  Darmstadt.  After  the  Abb^ 
had  said  Mass,  at  which  one  of  his  scholara 
played  the  organ,  all  met  for  a  lesson  in  coun- 
terpoint. Then  subjects  for  composition  were 
given  out,  and  finally  each  pupil  brought  up  his 
piece  to  receive  the  criticism  of  his  master  and 
fellow-pupils.'  Every  day  a  work  of  some 
great  composer  was  analysed.  Sometimes  the 
Abb^  would  propound  a  theme  for  improvisation. 
Not  unfrequently  he  would  play  himself,  as  he 
never  played  except  when  alone  with  his  '  three 
dear  boys,*  in  the  empty  church.  From  the  mind 
of  one  of  these  'boys,'  the  impression  of  these 
performances  was  never  eflaced,  for  Weber  always 
described  them  as  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Anon  we  get  glimpses  of  Weber  at  work  on  *Abo 
Hassan '  or  on  *  Papa^s '  biography,  while  the  '  old 
gentleman'  looks  on,  and  advises  or  composof, 
consuming  '  enormous  quantities  of  snuff.  By 
way  of  varying  the  regular  routine  the  master 
would  take  his  scholars  mth  him  to  organ  recitals 
in  neighbouring  towns.  The  pupils,  in  their  tttm, 
would  diversify  the  common  round  by  writing  an 
ode  to  celebrate  'Papa's*  birthday.*  A  happier 
household  can  hardly  be  imagined.  When  the 
master  died,  his  pupils  felt  as  if  they  bad  lost  a 
father.  '  Behier  . .  announced  to  me  yesterday,' 
wrote  Weber  to  Gansbacher  (May  13, 18 14),  *  that 
on  the  6th  our  beloved  master  Vogler  was  sud- 
denly snatched  from  us  by  death  .  .  •  He  will 
ever  live  in  our  hearts.' 

A  list  of  Vogler's  works  in  various  departmenth 
is  appended. 

OPERATIC  WORKS. 

ftmnged  m  Car  as  poulbia  in  chronological  nrd«r,  «iUi  Uw  places 
where  Xhtj  w«re  flnt  performed. 
Ino,  cantata  bj  Ramler.   Darautadt.  1T79. 
Lampedo  (or  Lamprcdo).  a  melodrama.    Darmstadt,  aboat  1T79. 
Hamlet.  OYertare  and  entraetesfor  the  plaj  of.  At  Mannlteim,  177S. 
Der  Kaufmann  von  Smima,  operetta.   At  Mannheim.  177L 
Albert  III.  von  Baiem.  opera  in  5  acts.    At  Munich,  17-0. 
La  Kemaase,  opera.  At  the  ComiSdie  Italleuue  in  I'aris,  Kov.  15.  I78S. 


*  Winter  aftenrards  objected  to  be  called  a  papil  of  Vogler.  appa- 
rently without  good  reason.  Compositions  of  bis  appear  lu  the  '  JUuu- 
helmer  Ton«chule.' 

s  As  for  Instance  when  he  made'O.  M.  t.  Weber  go  back  to  the 
study  of  the  great  old  masters  In  1808. 

«  K.  g.  Kraus  In  1779.  B.  A.  Weber  in  1790. 0.  K.  Ton  Weber  In  W9, 
GInsbacber  in  1810. 

*  GInsbacber  tells  ns  that  Hoses  Mendelssohn's  Translation 
of  the  Psalms  was  a  favourite  test-book  for  the  dally  esercisa 
at  Darmstadt.  'At  flnt.'  he  adds, '  we  took  the  ezerdses  in  the  afier- 
noon.  but  the  Abb4,  who  almost  daily  dtued  with  the  Grand  Duke, 
used  tu  go  to  sleep,  pencil  In  band  We  therefore  agreed  to  take 
our  exercises  to  him  henc-tbrward  In  the  morning.' 

*  In  IKlo.  Weber  wrote  the  words,  GAnsbacbertwo  solos,  Meyerbeer 
a  terzet  and  ciio.  us. 
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L«  riRtrtoClaiM,  opcnu  VerMdHM,  'oo  oecwkm  of  8I«3«  of  Glb- 
nlur.'  niB. 

Cutor  and  Pollux,  oparm  ia  S  aeU.  At  th«  Italian  Opora  In  Munich, 
daring  tlM  Carnival  of  tTM.i 

X«le.  French  opora.   At  Stockholm.  17S7. 

La  FfetrlotUme,  upara.  Written  for  the  Paris  Aeademle  in  1788, 
bat  ftfected  or,  at  all  evenia,  not  performed. 

Athalie,  choruses  In  Baelne's  plaj  of.    At  Stockholm.  179L 

OusUt  Adolf,  Swedith  openu    At  Stockholm.  Uarch.  1792. 

Hermann  von  tlnna.  overture,  choruses,  dauoas,  and  one  song.  At 
Oopenhacen.  ia  the  earlj  part  of  1900. 

Die  Uuutten  vor  Maumburv  tm  Jahr  14S2.  '  Schluss-Chor '  to 
Kotiebue's  drama  of.  At  Lelpilg.  Heptember.  1802. 

Samori.  opera  In  S  acts,  words  bj  W.  Z.  Uuber.  At  the  Theatre 
an-der-Wlen.  Vienna.  Mar  17.  WH. 

Oer  Admiral,  comic  opera.   Darmstadt,  UIO. 

Kplmeoldes.— Krwin  und  Klmlre.— Der  gewonnene  Protess.— Les 
JlendexTous  de  Chasse.-Dle  Kxeuzfishrer ;  overture.— Der  Kremit  aiif 
Formentarra,  ditto. -Prolog,  <;om<Kile.— Soena  de  Fiiirla     tiam 
ballet.-8chmied-ballet. 

Also  probably  a  nuaibertfauiiilar  works,  par- 
ticulars  not  now  tftaiiMihle.  Gefrtainly  an  overture 
for  a  plaj  called  *Die  Kreazfahrer/  and  either  an 
opera  «i^ed  'Agues  Bernauerin*  or  incidental 
music  to  a  play  of  that  name.  A  letter  of  Weber, 
Jan.  i8ii,  says '  Papa  is  composing  a  little  opera 
...  it  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.' 

OfiUBOH  MUBIO. 
1.  M&aats. 

No.  1.  MIssa  iolennls  in  D  mtn.  for  4  Voteei,  Orohettra.  and  Organ. 

No.  8.  Mlssa  pastoricia  In  K,  for  4  Voices,  Orchestra,  and  Orvau. 

MIsia  de  Qoadrageslma  In  F,  for  4  Voices  and  Organ  ad  lib. 

Mlssa  pro  Dehinctia  (Bequlem)  in  Ih  for  4  Voices  ^hd  OreheMra^ 

MIsia  Agnus  DeL 

«}«rman  Mass  for  4  Voices  and  Organ  (about  1778.) 

Cicrman  SUss  lor  4  Voices  and  Orchestra. 

2.  Psalms  akd  Motets. 

PsnIiM.— Psalmns  Miserere  decantandus  a  qoatnor  vodbus  cum 
Orgaiio  et  basis.  8.  Ou  Plo  VI.  PontlOcl  eomposltus  (about  1777>. 

Miserere  In  Kb  for  4  Voices,  Orchestra,  and  Organ. 

Miserere,  *  Ps.  4.'— In  exitu, '  Ps.  ft.' 

Memento  Domine,  orch.— Psalm,  *Jehova's  Malestlt.* 

Davids  Buss-Psalm,  nach  Moses  Mendelssohn's  Uebersetiung  im 
Choral-Styl.   For  4  real  parts,  one.  the  Tenor,  ad  lib.  (about  ISOI). 

Kcoe  quam  bonum  (133rd  Psalm)  for  4  Men's  Voloes  vrith  PF.  ad  l{b. 

MoMa  .—9a»evfHt  Israel  (composed  fbr  Concert  Splrituel  at  Paris) 

apparently  before  1780). 
Borate   Call,  for  4  Voices   with  PF  (ed.  by  0.   Weber,  with 

fierman  words ;  with  Xnillsh  and  Latin  words  In  Vocal  Anthology.) 
Ave  Regina.  for 4  Voices  with  Org.  or  PF.  (Latin  and  tierman  words.) 
Cantate  Domino,  for  4  Voices  with  Org.  or  PF.   (Ditto.) 
Laudate.  for  Roprano  solo,  chorus.  Organ  obbllgato  and  Orchestra. 
Postquam  Impleti  (Serenlss.  Puerpera  saerum),  4  Voices  and  Orcti. 

S.  Hthms.  etc. 

Te  Denm  In  D.  for  4  Voices  and  Orchestra. 

Kyrle,  with  Orch.  (Oct.  1776). 

Msgnlflcat.  with  Orch.  (1777). 

Htabat  Mater,  with  Orch.  ace. 

Kcce  paiili  aiigelorum  (about  T7T7). 

Ave  Maris  Stella,  and  Crudells  Herodes  for  3  CThoIrs  with  Org.  or  PF.3 

Veiil  Sancte  Splritus,  Gradnale  ia  £b,  for  4  Voices,  Otchestra,  and 
Organ. 

Beatam  me  dieent,  Orch. 

Alma  Redemptorls.  Orcli. 

Jeau  Redemptor,  Orch. 

Regina  coed  and  Laudate  Domionm,  Ordi. 

Ave  Regina,  Org. 

Salve  Regina  In  F.  for  4  Voices  with  Org.  or  PF.  ad  Uh. 

Salve  Regina.  Ave  Begina.  and  Atana  Bedemptorls,  for  4  Voices  with 
Org.  or  PF.  ad  lib. 

i'antus  processlonalls  pro  liesto  corporis  ChristL 

VespersB  de  Paachale  (14  Apr.  IMS). 

Vespera  chorales  modulls  muslcis  ornata,  with  Orch.  ace  [There 
Vespers  map  be  identical  with  the  work  nut  menUoned.J 

Vespera  chorales  4  Vocum  cum  Organo. 

4  Latin  Hymns,  for  4  Voloei  with  PF.  md  Hb. 


»  This  was  one  of  Vogler's  most  sueoesslbl  works.  The  chorus  of 
Furies  was  suiBctently  popular  in  IKQ  to  lead  an  unsenipulout 
manager  at  Munich  to  introduce  it  Into  tbe;lMl«  of  the  second  act  of 
'  Don  OtovannI '! 

>  The  composition  of  this  Bequlem  for  himself  occupied  most  of 
Vogler's  later  years.    It  was  esteemed  hfs  finest  work,  and  b  a  very 
striking  composition.   Besides  the  ordinary  constituents  of  a  r«qulem 
It  contains  two  Agnoses,  a '  Libera  me.  Domine.'  In  4  movements,  and' 
an  *  Abs<datto  ad  Tumbam.' 

>  In  the  library  at  Darmstadt  Is  a  •  Ondelis  Herodes,'  with  orch  . 
dated  Jan.  1778,  and  aim  a  *  llymnus  Ave  Maris  strlla.  a  4  vocibus 
aeaxa  InstromeaU,'  possibly  identical  with  the  works  la  the  text. 


8  Hymns  for  4  Voices  wHh  Org.  or  PF.  ad  lib.  (Latha  and  Germais 
words— ed.  by  (Sottfr.  Weber.) 
12  Church  Hymns  tor  S,  4.  or  8  Voices  unaec  <Ftrtt  Series). 
8  ..  ..  ..         (Second  Series)^ 

8  w  «,  „  (Third  Series). 

8  „  ..  „  (Fourth  Series). 

8  ..  (Fifth  Series). 

S  Hymns,  for  4  Voices  with  PF.  ad  lib :— Defiectio  tnaH  (FaBla.)t 
Deus  carltas  est  ( A) ;  O  Salotaris  (C  ) 

Helllg  (lii09).~Ohorale  (181S).— O  God  vl 
Vater  unser,  Orch. 

4. 

Die  Anfcrstchung  Jesu.  

Paradlgma  modorwai  iiis'lwisetlwnini  (about  1777). 

Fugues  a  4.  «a  Mmsms  eif  rergolesl's  Stabat  Mater  (about  177T). 

8.  KiiiBB^  liai  (ferS  Cboirs).« 

INBTBUMKNTAL  MUSIC. 

Op.  1.  8  Trios.  PF.  Vfolln,  and  Bass. —Duos  lor  Flute  and  Vfolla. 

Op.  9.  8  easy  Sonatas.  PF. 

Op.  S.  8  easy  Sonatas,  PF.  and  Violin. 

Op.  4.  8  Sonatas ,  In  the  form  of  Duets,  Trios,  and  Quanots,  PF. 
Violin,  Viola,  and  Bass. 

Op.  ft.  8  Concertos.  PP.  (In  two  books,  each  containing  9  pieces). 

Op.  8.  8  Trios,  PF.  Violin,  and  Bass. 

Op.  7.  8  Trios.  PF.  Violin,  and  Bass. 

Op.  8.  IS  easy  Divertissements  of  nattonal  character.  PF.  (two  books, 
six  In  each).— Concerto,  PF.  (played  before  the  Queen  of  France). 

Op.  9.  112  easy  Preludes  for  Organ  or  PF.  (about  1604). 

Concerto  PF..  printed  with  a  Concerto  by  Komacher.  about  I7M.«- 
Noctume.  PF.  and  8uhigs.&-Quatuor  Conoertante,  PF,  Vfolln.  Vlula. 
and  Bass.-d  Sonatas  for  9-  PF.s  (1794).— Sonata.  PF.  («  hands).— 
Sonau  (Der  eheliche  Zwiet).  PF.  with  Strings.  C— PMcea.  PF.— Air 
de  Marlborough,  var.  PF.-March  with  var.  PF.— Ifi  Var.  (LM  aus 
dem  LQgner)  PF.— 18  Var  PF.  F.-PssiorelU,  PF.  (about  1M7).— 
Canionetu  Veneziana  varM  (about  ira?).— Var.  (March  and  Swedish 
air)  PF.  (about  1812).s-Polonaise  favourite,  PF.  D.  (about  ItnS).— 
5  Var.  on  March  fkom  Samori.  PF.  Viol.,  and  Cello.  F.-4  Var.  on  Duo 
(Was  brauchen  wir)  in  Samori,  PF..  Violin,  and  Cello.  D.— 8  Var.  on 
Duo  In  Saoiorl,  PF.  Viol,  and  Olio.  O.— g  Var.  on  Trio  (Sanfte 
Hoffnung)  In  Samori,  PF..  Violin  and  Cello.  A.— 7  Var.  on  Theose 
from  the  Overture  to  Samori.  PF..  Vfolln.  and  OMo.  C. 

Polymetos.  or  characteristic  music  of  different  natfons,  PF.  and 
Strings.  (17B8?)— Polymelos,  a  characteristic  oigao-concert,  arranged 
.  for  PF.  with  VfoUn  and  (Telto  ad  lib.  (1806  ?)T 

Var.  PF.,  with  Orch.  aoc— Var.  on '  Ah  que  diral-je  Maman,'  PF. 
with  Orch.  aoc— Symphony  In  6  <I779).— Do.  In  D  min.— Do.  in  O.f^ 
Balerlscha  Matlonalsymphonle.— L'lnrocatioue,  for  Guitar,  s 

THRORVTIOAL  WOBKS. 

Tonwtssenschaft  and  Tonsetsknnst.   Mannheim,  ITTt. 
StimmbllduuBS  kunst.   Mannheim,  177B. 
Churpnisische  Tonschule.    Mannheim,  1778.M 
Mannhetmer  Tonschule.    Ofltenbach.u 

Betrachtungen  der  Mannhclmer  Tonschule.   8plrs.tt  (1778— PQ)). 
Bssal  de  dirtger  le  goOt  des  amateurs  de  muslque.   Parin.  tTfO. 
Intrpductfon  to  the  Theory  of  Harmony  (SwedlshX  Stockholm,  17B. 
Method  of  Clavier  and  Thorough  Bass  (Swedish).  Stockholm.  1797. 

*  A.  M.  Z.  ino.  Beylsge  V.  June  21. 

i  OInsbacher  Mys  that '  Voglf>r's  Quintet  *  was  played  at  the  solrde 
In  Sonnlelthner's  house  at  which  Vogler  and  Beethoven  bmI.  [See  vol. 
I.  p.  183  «.]   This  Nocturne  Is  perhaps  meant. 

•  The  march  is  described  as  *d.  I'ordre  d.  firraphlna,*  bat  this 
sppears  to  be  only  a  short  way  of  putting  '  marche  des  Chevaliers 
de  I'ordre  des  Seraphlns.*    The  Seraphin  Is  the  old#<st  Swedish  Order. 

T  It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  staple,  at  any  rate,  of  the  two  wor^ 
styled  Polymelos  Is  the  same.  The  latter  originated  from,  and  is  prac 
tically  the  substance  of  an  organ  recital  given  by  Vogler  at  Munich 
on  March  29  and  81. 1806.  lu  contents  consist  of  sixteen  numbers, 
viz.  No.  1.  Volkslled  ;  No.  2,  Swedish  Air ;  No.  S,  Bavarian  Vater 
Unser:  No. 4,  Venetian  Barcarolle;  No.  6,  Volkslled;  No.  6.  Swiss 
Bans  des  Vaches ;  No.  7.  An  African  Air ;  No.  8.— .Vo.  9.  Bavarian 
Volkslled ;  No.  10.  Scotch  Air;  No.  11,  Jan.  14-A Bridal  Song-  No 
IS,  A  Cosack  Air;  No.  13,  The  Betum  of  the  Wounded  Bavariaa 
Knight;  No  14.  Moorish  Air;  No.  1ft.  Greenland  Air;  No.  18 
Chinese  Air.  Bach  of  these  appears  to  have  had  variations  appended^ 
and  the  variations  on  Nos2and  U  were  published  separately.  The 
'  Greenland  Air '  Is  said  to  have  been  noted  down  by  Vogler  In  that 
country,  while  the  seven  Bavarian  Volkslleder  were  the  AU>d's  ovni 
composition :  No.  11  Is  a  piece  commemorative  of  the  nuuriage  of 
Eugene  Beauhamals  with  the  Princess  of  Bavaria  oo  Jan.  14,  UM. 
and  No.  IS  was  published  separately  as  in  '  Ode.' 

a  The  last  movement  In  this  Symphony  Is  called  *  the  Scale.'  The 
Symphony  was  not  published  till  after  Vogler's  death.  At  Knyvett's 
concert  In  Willis's  Booms  on  Feb.  25,  1811.  the  Second  Part  opened 
with  a  *  New  Symphonic  for  2  clarinets.  2  oboes.  2  flutes.  2  boms, 
and  trumpet  (obbligati)'—*  never  performed  In  this  oountiy'— by 
Vogler.  but  what  this  was  It  sombs  Impossible  to  asoertaln. 

•  This  may  be  the  work  of  some  musician  of  like  name.  Christ- 
mann  also  speaks  of  a  Sonata  for  Harp,  with  accompaniment  for 
Flutes  andOelll.  Bink.  In  his  Autobiography,  mentions  VarlatioDS  for 
Clavier  on  a  Swedish  March  In  E  major. 

10  Thisembodie*  the  last-named  work. 

>i  This  embodies  the  three  preceding  works. 

u  A  magaziaa  recording  the  progress  of  the  school  1778-X77|f 
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Organ  School  (SwedldiX   Btockbolm,  1197. 

Cborml  Syitem.    CoponhAgen.  1800. 

DaU  tur  Akostik.   Offtmbach.  1800. 

Handbuch  lur  Harmon  leLehra,  and  General-Ban.  Prague.  1802.1 

Aeuuerung  dber  Hm.  Knecht'a  Harmonik.    Prague.  1802. 

ErkUmng  der  Buchstaben  die  la  Orundrlu  der  . . .  neu  zu  erban- 
eodeii  8.  Peter*t  Org*!  in  MOnchen  Tockommen.   Munich.  1806. 

TerrMefaungspIan  der  Torigen  mit  der  nun  uaageichailhnen  Orgel 
In  HofbeihauM  ta  MQnchen.    Munich,  1807. 

Ueber  die  bariliontscbe  Akmtik.   Munich.  Ofbnbach.  1807. 

Gnindltche  jLalaituog  turn  Clavientlnunen.  Stuttgart,  Vienna. 
1807. 

OvatudM  KIrabenmusIk  die  Tor  90  Jahren  lu  4  Slngsttmmen  und 
der  Orgel  beraiiskaman,  und  mlt  elner  modemen  lustrumeiitalbe- 
g!dtung  berdchert.   Munich,  l^OT. 

ffTrtem  for  den  Fugenbau.   Offenbach.  1811J1 

Ueber  Chorale  und  Klrchengettoge.  Kin  Beitrag  nir  Geschlchteder 
Tonkunit  In  19th  Jahrhundert.   Munich.  1814. 

To  this  clan  of  worki  the  following  maj  also  be  fitly  assigned  :— 

Verbesierung  der  Vorkelschea  Tertnderungen  (of  '  God  save  the 
Klng7).  1798. 

32  Pntludes  for  Organ  In  erery  key.  with  an  analysis.   Munich.  IfOH. 

11  Chorales  of  J.  8.  Bach  (arranged  by  Vogler  and  analysed  by  C  M. 
V.Weber).  Ldpaig, about DOa 

Amonsrat  Vogler*8  contribations  to  current 
musical  literature  may  he  noticed,  besides  those 
which  were  reprinted  separately,  and  have  been 
already  mentioned : — 

Sereral  short  notices  in  the  Wetzlariseben  Conaertaaselgen  om— 
YTfO). 

Von  der  Mttslk  In  Fmnkreldi.  In  Kramer's  Magaxin  der  Muslk. 

Antwortauf  rerschledenesein  Sistem  betreifcnde  Fragen  in  Muslk. 
Korrespondcns  Ko.  2.  ITPa 

Brmerkinigeo  aber  die  der  Muslk  Torthellhalteste  Bauart  elnes 
Mustkchor,  in  Journal  Ton  und  fOr  Deutschland.  No.  S.  1702. 

The  following  treatise  not  improbably  belongs 
to  this  class : — 

Aesthetlsch-krltlsche  Zergllederung  des  wesentlleh  Tlerstlmmlgen 
Bliigentzes  des  vom  Knecht  in  Muslk  gesetieti  ersten  Psalms. 

Lichtenthal  also  ascribes  to  Vogler  the  article 
'  Ueber  den  Choralgesang  der  Bohmischen  Kirche 
zu  Johann  Hussens  Zeiten/  in  the  A.M.Z.  for 
April  6, 1803. 

MISCSLLANEOT78  W0BK8. 

Die  Scala  oder  personlfldrte  Stimmblldungs-  und  Singkunst,  for 
Soprano  Bok>.  Chorus,  and  Orchestra.* 

Der  Bhelnabergang  der  AUiirten  am  Neiyahrstag.  1814.  Cantata 
with  accompaniment  for  full  Orchestra. 

Teutonia  oder  Kriegslled.  1814,  with  Oroh.  aec 

Trlcbordium  und  Trias  Harmonica  oder  Lob  der  Harmoiiie.4 

Frohe  Empflndungen  bel  der  ZurQckkunft  elnes  Vlelgeliebten. 
Chonis,  witb  Orch.  aec. 

WIelands  Grab,  gedlchtat  ron  Ch.  Westphalen.  Chorus  r  r  4  volcea. 

Kmirflndungen  en  des  Hessen  an  14  Juni.   Chorus  tor  4  rolces. 
'   Der  Altarbetg.   For  4  Toiees,  with  PP.  ace. 

liaagstyckelDrd.l9AugttsCL   Drottlngholm,  1786. 

SangstOeko. 

Llnvooazione  del  Sole  alia  mena  notte  In  laponla^ 

Prledenslied.  (about  ie07>— Der  schone  Morgen ;  Die  Tolle  Moods* 
nacht.  Twosongs  with  PF.  accompaniment. 

Husilscher  Krfegertranm.    Song  with  PF.  accompaniment.' 

*  Declamatorlum '— '  Tuiskoo  ist  erwacht.'? 

As  much  of  what  is  stated  in  this  article  is 
novel,  it  may  be  well  to  specify  the  sources  from 


1  A  translation  from  the  Swedish. 

t  F«tls  dcclam  that  this  work  was  not  published  tin  alter  the 
author's  death.  The  prelsee.  howcTer.  is  dated  'Darmstadt,  im.* 
TFor  the  incident  In  which  It  originated  see  Mktibbxkb,  vol.  U. 
Pb  SZlo.] 

i  The  analysis  prefljted  to  this  work,  after  stating  thai  it  was  finished 
at  Darmstadt  on  August  A 1810.  declares  that  the  author  had  in  1777 
offered  a  prise  of  100  Louis  d'or  for  the  dlscoTerr  of  a  device  by  which 
4  voices  should  each  sing  a  scale  up  and  down  in  only  16  chords,  and 
that  no  one  had  been  able  to  find  out  the  secret.  The  solution  given 
In  '  Die  Scala*  is  certainly  ingenious. 

4  A  canUta  for  Voices  and  Full  Orchestra  to  words  by  Professor 
Melssner.  Boussean's  air  of  throe  notes  Is  used  as  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  eomposllion,  which  extends  to  eleven  numbers.  Vogler 
made  use  of  this  air  as  the  theme  of  a  piece  of  considerable  dimen> 
slons  at  a  concert  in  Stockholm  April  2i.  1799.  and  published  it  in 
fire  real  parU  In  the  A.  M.  Z.  for  June  12  in  the  same  ytmr. 

3  A  t«netto  published  in  the  A.  M.  Z.  for  June  12. 1799. 

<  The  publisher's  advertisement  gives  '  Treue '  for '  Traum.' 

7  This  piece,  an  orchatral  accompaniment  to  a  declaimed  poem. 
was  probably  one  of  Vogler's  last  works,  as  It  vras  brought  out  at 
■aanhdm  early  in  1814.  The  poem  was  by  Madame  BOrger. 


which  it  has  been  derived.  Besides  the  ordinary 
biographical  notices  in  various  Dictionaries,  whid^ 
in  this  case  seem  to  have  been  written  with 
uuusual  independence,  use  has  been  made  of  the 
monograoh  on  Vogler  by  Th.  Nisard  (the  Abb^ 
Normand),  and  of  the  Life  of  G.  M.  v.  Weber  by 
his  son.  The  vast  mass  of  information  relating  lo 
Vogler  and  his  views  contained  in  the  '  Allge- 
meine  Musikalisohe  Zeitnng '  has  been  oarefiSly 
sifted.  Much  has  been  gained  from  the  articles 
in  Nos.  15  and  i6  of  the  *Musikalische  Correspon- 
denz '  for  1 790  by  Christmann  and  Schubart.  ^ 
the  kindness  of  Br.  Gansbacher  of  Vienna  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  consult  the  MS.  '  Bio- 
graphic Gansbacher'  in  his  possession,  from  which, 
and  from  the  letters  of  Vogler  belonging  to  him, 
many  interesting  details  have  been  gained.  In 
one  of  Weber's  letters  to  Gansbacher  he  states 
that  he  was  working  hard  at  Vo^ier's  biography, 
but  the  result  of  his  work  seems  to  have  oumfdeteiy 
disappeared.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Herr 
Becker,  Librarian  of  the  Ducal  Library  at  Darm- 
stadt; to  Baron  von  Weber;  to  Herr  Max 
Friedltoder ;  to  Prof.  Schaf  hautl  of  Munich  ; 
to  Mr.  Walter  White,  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and, 
on  the  matter  of  '  the  simplification -system '  to 
the  Bev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart.,  to  Messrs. 
Thorold  &  Smith  (successors  of  Kirtland  &  Jar- 
dine),  and  to  Messrs.  Brindley  &  Foster;  also  to 
the  organist  of  All  Saints',  Northampton,  for  a 
careful  minute  on  the  Schulze  organ  in  that  town. 
Amongst  the  curiosities  of  Vogler  literature 
must  be  placed  Browning's  poem  on '  Abt  Vogler,* 
and  its  (ireek  version  in  'Thinslations  into  Greek 
and  Latin  Verse,  by  R.  C.  Jebb.  MA.'   [J JI.M.] 

VOGT,  GusTAVE,  French  oboe-player,  bom 
at  Strassbuig,  March  18,  1781,  studied  at  the 
Paris  Gonservatoire  under  Sallantin,  and  took 
the  first  oboe-prlze  in  1799.  While  in  Bey's 
class,  he  began  to  play  in  public,  and  was  ap- 
pointed oboe-solo  at  the  Opdra  Italien  in  1801, 
and  co-professor  at  the  Gonservatoire  in  180a.  In 
1805  he  entered  the  band  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
was  present  at  Austerlitz,  and  during  the  occu- 
pation of  Vienna  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Haydn  and  Beethoven.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  never  left  it 
again  for  any  distance.  After  some  time  at  the 
Th^tre  Feydeau,  he  succeeded  his  friend  and 
master  Sallantin  as  first  oboe  at  the  Op^ra 
(1S14),  and  professor  at  the  Gonservatoire, 
where  he  taught  with  marked  success  from 
Apr.  I,  1816,  to  Nov.  I,  1853.  His  fame  spread, 
and  in  1825  ^^^  Philharmonic  Society  invited 
him  to  London,  and  he  played  in  their  concerts. 
His  tone  was  thought  to  be  thin,  harsh,  and 
forced,  but  his  execution  was  astonishing,^  and  he 
was  engaged  again  in  1828.  He  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts  du  Conserva- 
toire, and  played  there  regularly  till  his  resignation 
in  i844,often  producing  with  success  compositions 
of  his  own.  As  first  oboe  in  the  Chapelle  du  Roi 
from  1 815  to  1830  he  received  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1829.     Ho  formed  many  tidented 

1 'Haniionteon.*lS». 
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pnpila,  including  Brod,*  Vinit,  VerrouBt,  Barre, 
Lavigne,  Delabarre,  Cras,  Colin,  Berth^emy,  and 
Bruyant,  some  of  whom  still  speak  of  him  with 
respect  and  gratitude.  -  He  lived  to  be  98,  and 
died  in  Paris  May  50,  1879.  ^^  ^^^^  acon- 
Hiderable  number  of  pieces  for  the  oboe.  His 
i)est  works  are  his  concertos,  solos  (written  for 
the  examinations  at  the  Conservatoires),  '  Mdlo- 
die  Anglaise*  ('Home,  sweet  home*),  and  his 
duet  for  two  oboes,  all  with  orchestra.  The 
library  of  the  Conservatoire  has  the  MS.  of  his 
**  Method  for  the  Oboe,'  and  the  Museum  contains 
his  oboe,  cor  anglais,  and  baryton.  [G.C.] 

VOICE — i.f.  Singing  voice  {Voce;  Sinp- 
stimme;  La  Voix),  Sound  produced  by  the  pass- 
iftge  uf  air  through  the  glottis,  or  chink  formed  by 
the  apposition,  without  contact,  of  the  vocal  cords, 
bands,  or  ligaments,  the  air  impelled  by  the  lungii 
causing  them  to  vibrate.  The  precise  amount  of 
approximation  of  the  vocal  cords  is  only  to  be 
secured  after  considerable  patient  practice,  as 
much  mental  as  physical,  as  indeed  all  true  prac- 
ticemustbe;  in  other  words,  patient  study.  With 
too  close  a  chink  the  tone  will  be  hmh  and 
thin ;  if  too  wide,  it  will  be  flaccid  and  woolly. 
With  a  well-arranged  glottis  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  voice-organs  must  be  so  placed  as  to 
favour  the  utmost  amount  of  reverberation.  The 
respiration  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  immediately, 
with  this  important  part  of  voice-production,  iis 
the  bones  and  tissue  of  a  well-inflated  chest 
vibrate  in  sympathy  with  the  vocal  cords ;  and 
the  various  resonance  chambers,  the  pharynx, 
soft  palate,  hard  palate,  cheeks  and  lips,  head, 
even  the  nasal  passages  (closed,  however,  by  the 
internal  muscles,  except  during  the  formation  of 
nasal  consonants),  all  lending  their  aid  and  form- 
ing a  series  of  complicated  sounding-boards. 
Birds,  and  nearly  all  animnls,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  fish,  have  their  voice-registers,  not 
all  so  musical  as  the  human  voice,  but  subject 
to  the  same  laws.  When  a  bull  bellows,  the 
*  break,'  or  change  from  chest-voice  to  falsetto, 
is  distinctly  heanl.  In  the  neighing  of  a  horse 
the  change  is  usually  from  fnlsetto  to  chest.  In 
the  crowing  of  a  cock  the  two  registers  are 
plainly  perceivable,  as  also  in  the  barking  of 
tiogs.  With  close  attention  even  the  notes  in 
the  musical  scale  which  are  touched  can  be 
recognised,  whilst  among  birds  there  are  some 
whose  notes  are  quite  distinct.  Of  course  to 
produce  a  note  the  voice  must  remain  station- 
airy  long  enough  for  the  ear  to  appreciate  its 
pl&ce  in  the  scale.  [See  Singing.]  To  find  a 
hard  and  fast  line  where  voice  ceases  and  noise 
(howling  or  shrieking,  grunting  or  growling) 
begins,  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  <£stinction 
will  be  more  or  less  clear  according  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  ear  and  mind.  But  almost 
every  one  will  have  a  sufficiently  clear  idea, 
without  technicalities,  of  the  difference  between 
the  one  and  the  other. 


*  Hmri  Brad,  %  gnat  Tnoeh  oboe  playo',  born  1T99,  died  1899. 
*  Xaltre,  Brod  est  murt,'  said  a  pupil  to  CbeniUnL  *  Ah,'  replied  tbe 
•tarn  old  Italian, '  petit  sou,  petit  soai' 
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VOICE. 

The  known  extent  of  the  human  singing  voice 
— that  is,  of  all  the  different  classes  of  voice  put 

together — is     very    £^eat. 

From    the  lowest   note   of 

a  Russian  Cathedral  bass- 
^  singer  (a)  to  the  highest 
:zz.    note  of  a  soprano  Agu  jari  (L) 

[see  vol.  i.  p.  45  5],  there  ia 

a  range  of  five  octaves  and 
three  notes.  Hie  average,  however,  of  the  larger 
number  of  great  singers  put  together  is  about 

four  octaves.    Many  indivi- 

l duals  are  able  to  sound  three 

=    octaves,  but  a  compass  of  two 
=    really  g^Kxi  octaves  is  a  very 

bountiful  gift  of  Providence. 
It  is  usual  to  divide  the  voice  into  six  classes 
— three  female.  Soprano,  Mezzo-Soprano,  and 
Contralto  ;  and  three  male.  Tenor,  Biiritone,  and 
Bass.  [See  the  articles  under  these  heads.]  There 
are,  however,  distinctly  two  classes  of  Mezso- 
Soprano,  the  one  tending  to  soprano,  and  singing 
moderately  high  soprano  music  at  times,  and  the 
other  decidedly  tending  to  contralto  both  in 
quality  and  compass,  and  able  to  sing  moderate 
contmlto  music  very  creditably.  It  would  be  but 
reasonable  to  call  tlie  latter  Mezzo-Contralto. 

There  is  also  considerable  difference  between 
Tenore  leggiero  andTenore  robusto,  but  this  exists 
less  inactualcharacterandcompass  than  in  volume 
and  force.  There  are  various  chaiucters  of  tenor 
voice  besides  those  named.  [See  Tenob.]  The 
French  term,  Bastte-taille.  or  low-tenor,  applied  to 
baritone  is  not  correct,  ail  the  biritone  is  un- 
doubtedly a  high  bass. 

In  the  interests  of  the  voice  the  apparent 
decline  of  the  Italian  Opera  is  much  to  be 
deplored.  The  modem  instrumentalist,  and  un- 
fortunately in  many  cases  the  modem  composer, 
avows  his  contempt  for  singing.  But  as  surely  as 
singing — that  is,  the  Italian  School  of  singing — ^is 
allowed  to  die  out,  its  decease  will  react  upon 
instrumental  music.  Instrumental  music  gets 
its  legato  and  the  more  subtle  parts  of  its  art 
of  phrasing  from  the  singer;  while  the  singer 
owes  his  precision  and  more  musicianly  quali- 
ties to  the  instrumentalist.  The  two  branches 
help  one  another,  and  while  the  vocalist  acknow- 
ledges his  obligation  to  the  instrumentalist  it  is 
rank  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  instrumen- 
talist not  to  be  equally  candid.  If  persisted  iu, 
his  ingratitude  will  be  suicidal.  The  conductor 
of  an  opera  or  a  choral  class  is  too  often  unaware 
of  the  danger  of  an  arduous  rehearsal  of  two, 
three,  or  four  hours'  duration  to  so  delicate  au 
instrument  as  the  human  throat.  By  such  an 
amount  of  practice  the  voice  becomes  utterly 
fatigued.  If  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are 
strong,  the  fatigue  shows  itself  in  hoarseness, 
or  a  difficulty  in  making  the  voice  speak  readily, 
tbe  delicate  white  membrane  which  lines  the 
vocal  cords  becoming  slightly  abraded.  Then 
the  voice  must  be  forced  to  make  it  sound.  It 
this  membrane  is  capable  of  supporting  a  good 
deal  of  '  lealhering,'  then  the  muscles  will  Hrst 
show  the  fatigue,  and  the  voice  will  not  be 
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able  to  keep  in  tune.'  If  boUi  rausoIeB  and 
membrane  are  strong,  the  chest  will  feel  •  the 
fiitigue,  even  the  ribs  getting  tired,  and  head- 
ache will  Mt  in.  If  these  load  signs  of  distress 
are  absent,  general  fatigue  of  the  whole  physiqae 
will  come  on.  Every  organism  has  its  alloted 
amount  of  energy,  and  no  more.  If  the  abrasion 
of  the  white  membrane  is  frequently  renewed, 
dciitrisation  will  be  the  consequenoe,  and  then 
good-bye  to  all  sweetness.  We  may  get  loudness, 
much  more  than  we  want — that  is,  if  extinction 
of  the  voice  has  not  taken  place — but  no  manage* 
ment.  no  control ;  and  we  shall  have  a  tone  that 
nobody  wishes  to  hear  a  second  time.  This 
statement  is  not  in  the  least  degree  overdrawn. 

The  difficult  question  of  the  mode  of  forming 
the  different  registers  is  occupying  investigators, 
and  will  continue  to  oocupy  them  for  some  time 
to  come.  For  the  essential  differences  between 
the  speaking  and  singing  voice,  as  also  for 
details  of  registers  and  other  important  matters, 
see  SiNoiNo,  Alto,  Mezzo-Sopbano,  Soprano, 
Oounter-Tbtor.  Tenor,  Baritone,  Bass  Voice, 
and  Voce  di  Petto.  [H.C.D.] 

VOICES.  Though  the  human  voice,  in  so 
far  as  its  tone  and  capabilities  are  concerned,  is 
naturally  independent  of  changes  like  those 
through  which  every  Orchestial  Instrument 
must  necessarily  pass  before  it  arrives  at  its  per- 
fect condition,  it  has  none  the  less  witnessed 
changes  of  treatment  at  least  as  noticeable  as 
those  of  the  Instrumental  Orchestra  itself. 

The  Madrigalists  and  Ecclesiastical  Composers 
of  the  1 6th  century  wrote  for  a  far  greater 
variety  of  voices  than  those  how  generally  recog- 
nised;^  and  distributed  them  on  principles  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  essential  characteristics  of  modem  Music. 
Their  system  was  based  upon  the  division  of  all 
Voices  into  two  great  classes — the  Acute,  and 
the  Grave.  The  Acute  class  comprised  the  Voices 
of  Boys,  in  their  unbroken  condition— that  is  to 
say,  before  the  change  of  timbre  and  compass 
which  has  already  been  described  in  the  article 
Mutation  ;  the  rare  high  natural  Voices  of  adult 
male  singers,  which  are  still  occasionally  heard 
in  Italy  and  Spain ;  and  the  almost  innumerable 
varieties  of  Soprano  and  Contralto  Voices  pro- 
ducible by  artificial  means.  The  Grave  class  re> 
presented  the  adult  male  Voice,  in  all  its  natund 
varieties : — Tenors,  of  every  species.  Basses,  and 
even  Contra-Bassi,  of  immense  profundity,  like 
those  still  cultivated  in  Russia,  and  some  other 
European  countries.  Female  Voices  were  not 
admitted  into  the  Church  Choir,  and  therefore 
found  no  place  in  the  system  adopted  by  Eccle- 
siastical  Composers. 

For  Voices  of  the  Acute  class,  five  Clefs  were 
used ;  the  G  Clef,  on  the  first  and  second  lines ; 
and  the  C  Clef,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third. 
For  Grave  Voices,  the  C  Clef  on  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lines,  and  F  Clef,  in  the  same 
three  positions;   the  F  Clef  on  the  fifth   line 

1  For  A  d«Mr1|>tlon  of  the  peeallarHlef  of  each  Indlvtdaal  Voice,  tho 
tmder  will  oonauU  Uie  Mttolee  SortAXO.  Alto,  Coxtsalto.  Tbkob, 
Babttox.  and  Baw. 
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beiilg  appropriated-  to  the  Contra-Basso,  and 
the  C  Clef  on  the  fifth  line,  to  the  Contra-l*enore 
— a  very  low  Tenor  Voice  bearing  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  the  *  Counter-Tenor  *  of  our 
English  Composers. 

This  formidable  army  of  Clefs  was,  however, 
accompanied  by  a  very  simple  form  of  nomen* 
dature;  the  terms  Cantus,  Altus,  Tenor,  and 
Bassus,  being  used  to  designate  Voices  of  every 
possible  variety.  When  Acute  Voices  only  were 
employed,  they  were  described  as  Cantus  I  and 
II,  and  Altus  I  and  II ;  and  the  Composition 
was  then  said  to  be  written  for  Acute  Equal 
Voices.  In  this  case,  the  lowest  Voice  permis- 
sible was  an  Alto,  sung  by  a  Boy,  or  by  an 
adult  singer,  or  an  artificial  Voice.  In  Composi- 
tions for  Grave  Equal  Voices,  the  highest  part 
was  sung  by  the  natural  Voice  of  an  adult  Alto — 
an  oi^n  now  very  rarely  heard — or  by  a  high 
Tenor ;  the  lower  parts  by  ordinary  Tenors  and 
Basses.  When  Acute  and  Grave  Voices  were 
employed  together,  the  Composition  was  said 
to  be  for  Mixed  Voices.  In  Compositions  of 
this  kind,  the  lowest  part  was  described  as  the 
Bassus,  even  when  written  in  the  Tenor  Clef. 
In  like  manner,  a  middle  part  was  frequently 
labelled  Tenor,  though  written  in  the  Alto,  or 
even  in  the  Mezzo-Soprano  Clef;  while  Baritone 
parts,  written  with  the  F  Clef  on  the  third  line, 
were  invariably  labelled  Bassus.  Parts  written 
with  the  C  Clef  on  the  first  line  were  labelled 
Cantus,  or  Altus,  according  to  their  position 
with  regard  tp  the  other  Voices  ;  the  term 
Cantus  being  usually  applied  to  them  when  they 
occupied  the  highest  position  in  the  harmony, 
and  Altus,  when  the  G  Clef  was  used  for  a  still 
higher  part,  written  above  them.  Parts  written 
with  the  C  Clef  on  the  second  line — the  Mezzo* 
Soprano  of  modem  Music — were  almost  always 
labelled  Altus. 

The  selection  of  Clefs  was  governed,  partly  by 
the  compass  of  the  Voices,  and  partly  by  the 
nature  of  the  Mode  in  which  the  Composition 
was  written.  The  number  of  Clefs  employed 
arose  from  the  repugnance  of  Composers  to 
ledger  lines,  with  which  they  were  not  iiltogether 
unacquainted,  though  they  avoided  them,  as 
much  as  possible,  by  selecting  Clefs  which  enabled 
them  to  write,  the  whole  of  a  vocal  part  within 
the  limits  of  the  Stave — an  easy  matter,  with 
Polyphonic  Composers  of  the  best  period,  who 
frequently  confined  whole  parts  within  the  range 
of  an  Octave,  as  in  the  '  Missa  Papae  Marcelli,' 
in  which,  by  writing  the  Cantus  part  in  the 
Treble  (G)  Clef,  the  Altus  in  the  Mezzo-Soprano, 
the  two  Tenora  in  the  Alto,  and  the  two  Basses 
in  the  Tenor,  Palestrina  has  ^voided  the  use  of  a 
single  ledger-line,  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  connection  of  the  Clefs  with  the  Mode 
was  a  more  complicated  matter.  Certain  com- 
binations were  used  for  the  Modes,  at  their 
natund  pitch  ((he  Chiavi  naturalt) ;  and  certain 
others  for  the  transposed  Modes  (CAi'art  traa- 
portatet  or  Chiaveite)}     These  however   were 

2  ExMDples  of  tone  of  tbeee  combinations  mar  Im  teen  In  vol.  IIU 
p.  429  a. 
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ohfefly  used  for  Mixed  Voleee.  In  Oompositioiis 
for  Equal  Voices,  whether  Acute,  or  Grave,  the 
arrangement  of  the  Clefs  was  more  frequently  dic- 
tated by  the  compass  of  the  Voices,  than  by  the 
transposition,  or  nontransposition  of  the  Modes. 

The  terms  Cantus,  Altus,  Tenor,  and  Bassus, 
sufficed  for  Compositions  written  for  any  number 
of  Voices.  In  the  '  Missa  Papae  Marcelli,'  and 
innumerable  like  Compositions,  we  find  parts  for 
Tenor  I  and  II,  and  Bassus  I  and  II.  In  these 
cases,  the  secomi  Voice  is  always  of  exactly  the 
same  compass  as  the  first ;  aaod,  instead  of  sing- 
ing constantly  below  it — as  it  certainly  would 
now — sustains  an  equally  important  parfc,  con- 
tinually repeating  the  same  passages,  and  crossing 
aboye,  or  below,  its  fellow-part,  without  reserve. 

Another  common  arrangement,  in  Compositions 
for  more  than  four  Voices,  was  to  label  the  fifth 
Voice,  Quintus,  or  Pars  Qninta,  and  the  sixth, 
Sextus,  or  Pars  Sexta ;  and  this,  without  re- 
ference to  the  nature  of  the  Voice :  consequently, 
in  old  Part-Books,  we  constantly  find,  in  the 
Tolume  labelled  Quintus,  parts  for  Cantus,  Altus, 
Tenor,  and  Bassus,  all  indiscriminately  mingled 
together.  But  here,  again,  the  arrangement  was 
governed  by  a  law  as  strict  as  that  which  regu- 
lated the  conduct  of  Tenor  or  Bassus  I  and  II. 
The  Quintus  and  Sextus  were  exact  duplicates 
of  two  other  parts,  with  which  they  corresponded, 
throughout,  both  in  compass  and  importance ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute  in- 
difference whether  parts  then  associated  were 
labelled  Altus  and  Quintus,  or,  Altus  I  and 
Altus  II.  And  the  constant  crossing  of  the 
parts,  to  which  this  arrangement  gave  rise,  was 
used  as  a  means  of  producing  the  most  varied 
and  beautiful  effects.  They  vned  the  device  with 
unlimited  freedom ;  firequently  making  one  Voice 
cross  over  two — as  in  Palestrina's  *  Missa  brevis/ 
where  the  Altus  crosses  below  the  Tenor  and 
Bassus,  and  sings  the  lowest  part  of  the  harmony. 
The  following  example  will  show  the  immense 
advantage  derivable  from  the  distribution  of 
certain  passages  between  two  Voices  of  strongly 
contrasted  timbre. 


Cantus. 
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Crossing  their  Voices  thns,  the  Polyphonic 
Composers  frequently  wrote  passages,  which, 
had  the  parts  been  arranged  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  would  have  exhibited  glaring  cases  of 


Oonseodtive   Fifths  and   OctovA,  but  i^hicb,: 
thanks  to  this  device,  enriched  their  harmonies 
with  indescribable  beauty.    The  practice  how- 
ever died,  out  with  the  School  of  Palestrina;. 
and  in  modem  Music  the  parts  rarely  cross,  to. 
any  serious  extent. 

The  opening  of  the  17th  century  witnessed  a; 
radical  change  in  the  distribution  of  Voices,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  Art. 
of  Composition.  Except  in  Italy,  artificial 
Soprani  and  Contralti  were  heard  only  at  the 
Theatre.  The  beauty  of  the  female  Voice  was 
universally  recognised,  both  in  its  Soprano  and 
Contralto  registers ;  and  cultivated  with  assiduity. 
In  Germany,  Boys  were  taught^  as  now,  to  sing 
both  Soprano  and  Contralto  parts,  with  equid 
success.  In  England,  a  different  pUm  was  adopted. 
After  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing Choir-Boys  was  so  great,  that  Treble  parts 
were  either  summarily  dispensed  with,  or  played, 
as  a  pu  aiUr,  upon  Cornets.  Adult  Voices  were, 
however,  more  easily  attainable:  and  adult  singers 
learned  to  execute  Alto,  and  even  low  Treble 
parts,  in  Falsetto.  And  thus  arose  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  peculiar  form  of  Voice  now  called  the 
Counter-Tenor ;  an  unnatural  register  which  still 
holds  its  ground  in  English  Cathedrals,  with  a 
pertinacity  which  leads  to  the  lamentable  neglect, 
if  not  the  absolute  exclusion,  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Voices  in  existence — the  true  Boy  Con- 
tralto. This  sweeping  change  in  the  constitution 
of  our  Cathedral  Choirs  natmrally  led  to  a  change 
of  corresponding  magnitude  in  the  character  of  the 
Music  written  for  them.  In  the  Verse- Anthems 
of  Humfrey,.  Wise,  Bbw,  Purcell,  and  other 
Masters  of  the  School  of  the  Restoration,  the 
Falsetto  part,  under  its  title  of  Counter-Tenor, 
holds  a  very  important  position  indeed ;  and  still 
more  prominent  is  the  rile  accorded  to  it  by  Croft, 
Boyce,  and  other  writers  of  a  later  generation. 
In  truth,  the  new  Voice,  at  first  an  unavoidable 
necessity,  soon  became  the  prevailing  fashion ; 
and  Music  was  written  for  it,  even  at  the  time 
when  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall  was  graced 
with  the  most  talented  and  accomplished  staff  of 
Choir-Boys  on  record.  So  general  was  the  custom 
of  confiding  the  Alto  part  to  Counter-Tenor 
singers,  that  it  was  adopted,  even  at  the  *  Ora- 
torio Concerts'  of  the  i8th  century.  The  Alto 
parts  in  Handel's  Choruses  were  sung  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  in  Falsetto.  It  was  not  until  177.^ 
that  Dr.  Ame  first  had  the  hardihood  to  employ 
female  Voices  in  the  Choruses  of  his  Oratorio,' 
*  Judith';  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  then, 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  Alto  parts.  Happily 
for  Art,  the  value  of  the  female  Contralto  is  now 
no  less  freely  recognised  in  England  than  in 
other  countries;  and  it  is  only  in  Cathedral  Choirs, 
and  Choral  Societies  connected  with  them,  that 
theFalsettoCounter-Tenor  safely  holds  its  ground. 

In  Germany,  the  Falsetto  Voice  has  always 
been  held  in  very  low  estimation  indeed ;  while 
the  true  Boy-Contralto  has  been  almost  as  exten- 
sively cultivated  as  the  rich  low  tones  of  the 
deeper  female  register.^  We  have  heard  the 
1  Bpohr,  on  his  flnt  rUlt  to  thb  eovntrj.  ezpressed  tlie  stestest 
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most  excellent  effect  produced,  ftt  tbd  Tliomlw-  t 
Schnle,  in  Leipsig,  and  at  the  Cathedrals  of 
Cologne,  Mayenoe,  and  Regensborg,  by  unac- 
companied Choffs,  in  which  the  Alto  parts 
were  entmsted  entirely  to  the  fresh  young  Voices 
of  a  well-trained  body  of  Boy-Choristers,  whose 
lower  registers  were  cidtivated,  with  success, 
fbr  some  considerable  time  after  they  were  pre- 
vented, by  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  muta- 
tion, from  singing  Treble.'  Such  Voices  cannot 
be  effeciirely  us«l  in  combination  with  the  Fal- 
setto Counter-Tenor ;  but  they  combine  perfectly 
with  the  rich  female  Contralto,  with  which  tiiey 
may  be  profitably  associated,  in  Choral  Music  of 
all  kinds. 

This  extensive  modification  in  materials  was 
followed  by  a  corresponding  modification  of  treat- 
menL  Acute  Equal  Voices  are  now  understood 
to  mean  the  Voices  of  Women  and  Children ; 
and  Grave  Equal  Voices,  those  of  Men.  When 
the  two  classes  are  employed  together,  each  main- 
tains its  own  accustomed  level,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  general  harmony,  more  strictly,  by  far, 
than  was  the  case  under  the  older  system.  The 
contrast  between  the  /ti»&i*e  of  a  Tenor,  and  that 
of  a  Contralto,  is  too  great  to  allow  the  two  to 
work  together  in  the  intimate  association  which 
formed  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  Polyphonic 
Schools ;  and  even  when  two  Voices  of  the  same 
class  are  employed,  they  seldom  correspond 
exactly  in  compass.  The  Second  Soprano  really 
sings  a  second  part,  and  only  rises  above  the 
first  in  very  exceptional  cases ;  while  the  Second 
Bass  is  always  understood  to  be  responsible  for 
the  lowest  sounds  in  the  harmony.  This  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  accords  perfectly  with  the 
timbre  of  the  Voices  employed ;  and  has  been 
proved,  by  long  experience,  to  be  more  perfectly 
adapted  than  any  other  to  the  requirements  of 
modem  Music,  which,  during  its  progress  towards 
perfection,  has  demanded,  from  time  to  time, 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Vocal  Orches- 
tra little  less  revolutionary  than  those  effected  in 
the  Instrumental  Band.  [W.S.R.] 

VOICING.  A  term  used  in  oigan-building 
to  express  the  method  of  obtaining  a  particular 
quality  of  tone,  in  an  organ  pipe,  and  of  regu- 
lating a  series  of  pipes  so  that  their  tone  shall  be 
uniform  throughout.  The  quality  of  the  tone 
of  Flue-pipes  is  mainly  dependent  on  (i)  their 
general  shape,  (2)  their  scale ;  but,  after  the  pipe- 
maker  has  turned  out  a  set  of  pipes  of  true  propor- 
tion, the  '  voicer  *  can  produce  a  great  variety  of 
qualities  by  regulating  (i)  the  quantity  of  wind 
admitted  to  the  pipe,  (2)  the  thickness  of  the 
*  sheet  of  wind,'  (3)  the  angle  at  which  it  im- 
pinges on  the  upper  lip,  (4)  by  imparting  a 
special  surface  to  the  edge  of  the  lip  itself  or 
by  cutting  it  higher;  and  in  other  ways.  The 
voicing  of  Beed  pipes  is  dependent  chiefly  on 
(i)  the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  (2)  the  shape 

dlsHke  to  oar  English  ComitM^Tcnon ;  uid  U  may  poMtblj  bar* 
boen  aAlmltor  expeiience  which  tndueed  MendalMobii  to  Inaocunte, 
In  hb '  St.  Faul.'  the  praetlee  of  writing  Oratorio  ChonuM  for  Soprano 
I  and  II.  InAtMd  of  Soprano  and  Alto. 

1  The  cnftt  Lahlache  mdc  aa  %  bo/,  with  an  exquliUelj  bwatlful 
TvlceolthUkind. 
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and  thicknew  of  the  tongue,  (3)  its  position^ 
(4)  the  relation  between  the  length  of  tube  and 
tbe  pitch  of  the  note  produced. 

Voicing  thus  requires  both  a  delicate  ear  and 
skilful  hand ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  artistic  part 
of  an  organ-build^'s  work.  But  few  are  equally 
good  voicers  both  of  reed  and  flue-pipes,  and 
better  voicing  is  obtained  from  a  specialist  than 
from  a  'general*  hand.  In  testing  the  voicing  of 
an  orgnn-stop,  an  opinion  should  first  be  formed  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  particular  quality  selected  by 
the  voicer;  next,  the  pipes  should  be  consecu- 
tively sounded  in  order  to  trace  whether  the 
quality  of  tone  is  uniform.  This  applies  both  to 
flue  and  reedpipes.  [J.S.] 

VOIGT  (pronounced  Vogt),  Henribtte,  nie 
Kunze,  born  in  1809,  a  distinguished  German 
anuiteur  musician,  and  prominent  figure  in  the 
musical  life  of  Leipzig. 

She  was  the  pupil  of  L.  Bexger,  and  became  a 
remarkable  performer,  and  the  warm  friend 
of  her  teacher.^  Schumann  was  introduced 
to  her  by  Ludwig  Schunke,  who  almost  lived 
in  the  Voigts'  house  before  his  early  death, 
and  their  intimacy  became  very  close.  A  cha- 
racteristic story  iUustrating  this  is  told  in  the 
article  on  Schiunann  in  this  Dictionary,  voL  iii. 
p.  389  and  we  may  here  quote  Schumann*s  own 
expression — 'Ich  dichte,  wenn  ich  an  Sie  denke,* 
which  may  be  rendered  'Tbe  thought  of  you 
inspires  me.'  He  alludes  to  her  occasionally  in 
his  '  Davidsbundler  *  articles  under  the  name  of 
'Eleonore';  and  his  entry  in  her  album  was 
vety  characteristic,  consisting  only  of  a  huge 
crescendo  mark  -^"-"-^  reaching  across  ^e 
whole  page,  with  his  name  below  it.  This,  on 
enquiry,  he  explained  to  predict  the  continual 
increase  of  their  friendship.  Mendelssohn's  con- 
tribution to  her  album  was  the  first  sketch  of  the 
Gondellied  in  Y%  minor  (op.  30,  no.  6);  and 
though  tliere  is  no  mention  of  her  either  in  his 
collected  Letters  or  in  the  'Familie  Mendels- 
sohn,' there  is  ample  testimony  to  his  esteem  for 
her  talents  and  her  person  in  his  'Eight  Letters* 
to  her,  published  in  1871.'  Hauptmann'  and 
C.  Lowe  have  also  left  the  most  appreciative  refer- 
ences to  her  ability  and  taste :  indeed  she  was* 
with  Madame  Frege,  at  the  head  of  the  amateurs 
of  Leipzig  in  that  most  brilliant  time. 

Her  husband,  Carl  Voigt,  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried in  Nov.  1830,  was  a  Leipzig  merchant,  and  as 
great  an  enthusList  for  music  as  herself.  He  died 
June  15,  1881,  in  his  76th  year,  leaving  300Z.  to 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  for  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  every  year,  or  at 
the  least  every  two  years.  A  few  words  about 
that  Symphony,  attributed  to  him,  will  bo  found 
in  Schumann's  *Ges.  Schriften,'  ist  ed.  i.  27. 

Madame  Voigt  died  on  Oct.  15,  1839,  ^^  ^f 
31st  year.  Schumann  gave  a  sketch  of  her  in 
the  'Neue  Zeitschiilt  fur  Musik*  for  tlie  15th 
of  the  folbwing  November,  under  the  title  of 

1  See  his  letter  ofUBS.  glren  br  Scbnmann.  N.  Z.  V.  xU  1C9. 
t  Acht  BrieCD  and  eln  Paealmlle,  Ao.  Lelpxlg.  tiruuow,  1871.  Trana* 
lated  by  M.  K.  run  G.  in  MacmlUaa'»  Magazine.  No.  Itt. 
*  Letten  to  Uauaer,  No.  4S. 
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'  BVinneniTig  an  erne  Frennflih/  which'  is  re* 
printed  in  his  'Ges.  Schriftan/  and  contains 
some  charming  extracts  from  her  journal,  giving 
a  high  idea  of  the  range  of  her  knowledge  and 
the  depth  of  her  sensibility. 

See  Jansen's  'Davidsbdndler'— a  verylnterest- 
ing  book  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1883).  [G.] 

VOIX  CfiLESTES,  VOX  C(ELESnS.  VOX 
ANGELICA.  UNDA  MARIS.  An  organ  stop 
with  two  ranks  of  pipes,  one  toned  about  three 
beats  a  second  sharper  than  the  other.  The 
pipes  are  sometimes  of  the  Dulciana  type ;  some- 
times  (generally  in  the  case  of  French  otgan- 
builders)  two  small  Gambas,  and  occasionally  the 
ranks  are  dissimilar,  one  aKeraulophon,and  one 
a  Dulciana.  The  custom  is  to  tune  one  rank 
with  the  organ  and  one  sharper,  but  this  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  organ  sound  disagree- 
ably flat  afler  using  the  stop,  and  the  plan  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  of  tuning  one  rank 
slightly  above  and  one  below  the  general  pitch  of 
the  organ  is  no  doubt  preferable,  though  it  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  either  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  the  other  stops.  The  Voix  C^estes  has  its 
proper  place  in  the  swell  organ,  and  in  laige  build- 
ings its  wavy  floating  effect  is  not  unpleasing. 
like  other  'lancy*  stops  it  should  be  used  with 
reserve.  The  name  Vox  Angelica  is  ambiguous, 
some  builders  make  it  a  synonym  for  Votx  Ce- 
lestes, and  others  for  the  rank  of  pipes  which  is 
tuned  to  the  rest  of  the  organ.  [W.Pa.] 

VOLKMANN,  Friedbich  Robert,  bom  April 
6,  1 81 5,  at  Lommatsch  in  Saxony.  Uis  father, 
cantor  and  schoolmaster  of  the  town,  taught  the 
boy  music,  with  such  effect  that  by  the  time  he 
was  twelve  he  took  the  services  in  church.  He 
then  had  instruction  from  Friebel,  the  *Town 
musician/  in  violin  and  cello,  and  from 
Anacker,  music  •  director  of  the  Seminary  at 
Freyberg.  In  1836  he  went  to  Leipzig,  to 
study  systematically,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  C.  F.  Becker,  and  also  of  Schumann,  who 
exercised  great  influence  on  lum;  in  1839  ^® 
published  his  first  work,  '  Phantasiebilder  in 
Leipzig.'  His  next  step  was  to  visit  Prague 
and  enter  on  the  career  of  teacher  and  composer. 
From  1854  to  1858  he  resided  at  Vienna,  but 
ended  by  taking  up  his  permanent  quarters  in 
Pesth,  where  his  principal  works  have  been  com- 
posed. These  comprise  2  Symphonies,  in  D  minor 
lop.  44),  and  Bb  (op.  53),  a  Festival  ovei-ture  in 
F  ^  (op.  50),  2  Serenades  for  Strings,  ops.  62,  63 ; 
Concertos  for  Cello  in  A  minor  (op.  33),  and  PF. 
in  C  (op.  42) ;  a  PF.  trios  in  F  (op.  3),  and  Bb 
minor  (op.  5) ;  String  Quartets  in  A  minor  and 
G  minor  (op.  9),  in  G  major  (op.  14),  in  £  minor 
(OE*  34)f  ill  C  minor  (op.  35),  and  in  £b  (op. 
37)1  and  many  works  for  piano,  both  4  hands 
and  solo.  His  vocal  compositions  are  also  nu- 
merous : — 2  Masses  for  male  voices  (op.  28,  29) ; 
3  sacred  songs  for. mixed  choir  (op.  38);  old 
German  hymn  for  2  choirs  of  male  voices  (op. 
64) ;  '  Sappho,*  dramatic  scene  for  soprano  solo 

1  rtaT«d  at  CntUl  FKltoe.  Get.  &  UMk 
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and  orchestra  (op.  49);  'An  die  Kachl,*  for  alto 
solo  and  orchestra;  songs  fur  solo  voice  and 
piano^  etc.  The  overture  to  his  'Hiraic  to 
Shakespeare's  Richard  the  Third '  (op.  73).  was 
performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Oct.  30,  1875 — 
the  Scotch  air  'The  Campbells  are  ooming'  being 
introduced  as  'an  old  English  war-song.*  A 
later  composition  is  a  '  iSchlummerlied '  for 
harp,  clarinet  and  horn,  which  is  menUoned  w 
op.  76  in  Hofmeister^s  List  for  18S3. 

As  a  pianoforte  composer  Volkmann  belongs 
to  the  romantic  school.  His  compositions  often 
bear  fanciful  titles,  but  they  are  poetical,  and 
moreover  so  strongly  marked  wi^  Hungarian 
characteristics  that  he  may  truly  be  b» id  to  have, 
borrowed  colour^  rhythm,  and  einbelliahments 
from  his  adopted  home.  His  two  Symphonies, 
his  Quartets  in  6  minor  and  A  minor,  his  PF. 
Trio  in  Bb  minor,  have  been  acknowledged  in  I 
high  terms  by  critics  in  Germany.  His  Cello  | 
Concerto  is  also  a  favourite  and  excellent  work. 
In  England  he  is  little  known,  though  his  G  1 
minor  Quartet  has  been  given  at  the  Monday  j 
Popular  Concerts,  and  his  two  Overtures  at  the-  t 
Crystal  Palace,  and  sundiy  of  his  PF.  pieces  bv 
different  artists  in  their  recitals.  [G.) 

VOLKSLIED.  or  the  early  Song  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  has  already  been  treated,  with 
regard  both  to  its  development  and  its  influence 
on  the  history  of  music,  under  the  head  of  Soxo. 
[See  vol.  iii.  p.  617.]  It  remains,  however,  to 
mention  the  principal  existing  collections  of 
Volkslieder,  whether  in  manuscript  or  print,  in 

Eublic  or  private  libraries ;  and  a  list  of  them  is 
ere  appended.  Some  collections  of  Minne- 
singers and  Meistersingers* melodies,  and  likewise- 
some  collections  of  chorales  must  be  included 
in  the  list;  because,  as  the  article  referred  to 
shows,  these  different  forms  of  the  Song  nro- 
borrowed  firom  one  another  and  have  melodies 
in  common.  Collections  bearing  the  names  of 
particular  composers  must  also  be  mentioned, 
because  many  apparently  original  melodies  of 
composers  of  the  i6ih  and  17  th  centuries  are 
in  reality  well-known  Volkslieder,  merely  har^ 
monised  or;  treated  with  contrapuntal  devices. 
The  list  cannot  therefore  be  limited  to  collec- 
tions of  Volkslieder  proper,  but  care  has  been 
taken  to  enumerate  only  such  as  offer  examplea 
of  the  pure  Volkslied,  melody  or  verse.  • 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  best  worka 
on  the  subject  will  be  included  in  the  last 
section  of  the  list^  viz.  Modem  Collections  of 
Volkslieder. 

CoLLEcrriONS  of  Volkslieder. 

A  MSS,  fnm  the  l<Qth  to  the  Ytth  eenturp, 

1.  The  Wolfenbtlttel  MSS.  (10th  century);  preferred 
in  the  Dnoal  Library  of  WolfenbUttel,  and  containing 
some  of  the  oldest  secular  songs  in  Germany. 

2.  The  a  Gall  God.  Lat,  Na  393  (11th  century). 

3.  Nithart's  SonR-HSS.  with  melodies  (13th  centary)  t 
in  the  possession  of  ProC  ron  der  Hagen,  and  printed  by 
him  in  his  work  on  the  Minnesingers. 

4.  The  Limborg  Chronicle  (1347  to  1380) ;  preserved 
in  the  Limbnrg  Xibrary.  This  MS.  (which  has  been 
reprinted  in  1617, 1720, 1826  and  186U)  contoins  few  real 
Volkslieder,  bat  many  knights'  and  monks'  songs. 
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5.  The  Jfltaa  Hinneainffer  Codez,  with  melodiei  (I4th 
^  ceatnxy) ;  preserved  in  the  University  Library  at  Jena. 
£:      6.  BpOrrsSonff-book  (latter  part  of  14th  and  beginning 
of  l&ih.  cent.) ;  imperial  Libraryt  Vienna. 
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^ehrcompendiam  des  u.  de  ^ceeiandla.'  fJontains  many 

^    fine  YoUcslieder  of  the  14th  cent. 

~^  8.  The  Iioeheim  8ong>book  (1452-60):  in  the  Ducal 
Libraxy,  Wemigerode.  Has  been  edited  by  Arnold  and 
Bellerman,  with  a  most  interesting  preface. 

^  9.  The  Dresden  Minnesing^  MS.  (15th  century) ;  in 
the  Boyal  Public  Library  at  Dresden.  A  miscelUmeons 
volume,  of  which  the  more  interesting  portions  are 

r    tome  mystical  hymns  to  the  Virgin  by  Michael  Behaim. 

la  The  Vienna  Soncr-booh  (1533);  in  the  Imperial 

Library,  Vienna.    Consists  of  five  part-books,  with  both 

~    sacred  and  secular  words  and  music. 

IL  Werlin*s  Song-book  of  1646 ;  Boyal  State  Library. 
Munich.  Contains  many  thousand  melodies  to  sacred 
and  secular  words;  some  are  genuine  Volkslieder  of 
15th  and  16th  cent.,  others  later  and  more  artificiaL 

B.  Printed  CoUediont. 
L  Secular  Song-books  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

1.  Johann  Ott,  121  Songs,  in  6  parts ;  Nuremberg, 
1534.  A  perfect  copy  of  this  valuable  song-book  in  the 
Libraries  at  Munich  and  Zwickau. 

2.  Heinrioh  Finok's  Songs,  in  4  parts ;  Nuremberg, 
1330.  Contains  55  sacred  and  secular  sonss,  not  all  com- 
posed by  Finck.  Perfect  copies  in  Munich  and  Zwickau 
Libraries ;  an  imperfect  one  in  British  Museum. 

a  Forster's  Song-books;  Nuremberg,  1539  to  1556. 
Five  numbers,  containing  altogether  about  380  songs  in 
several  parts.  Many  scattered  copies  in  the  Munich, 
Zwickau,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Gtfttmgen  Libraries.  In 
the  B.  M.  an  imperfect  one,  1549. 

i.  O.  Bhaw's  3i)art  Song  Collection;  Wittenberg, 
1542.    A  copy  at  Obttingen. 

fi.  O.  Bhaw*s  2-part  Songs ;  Wittenberg.  1545.  Copies 
in  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Libraries,  and  B.  M. 

A.  Joh.  Ott.  115  Songs,  in  4,  5,  and  6  parts;  Nurem- 
berg, 1544.  Of  this  valuable  collection  only  two  copies 
known,  one  in  the  Berlin  Library,  and  one  in  the  B.  M. 

7.  Orlando  Lassa  Several  collections  of  songs  (dating 
respectively  1567,  1572,  1583,  and  1590),  in  4, 6,  and  6 
parts,  in  the  Boyal  Library,  Jttunich. 

8.  Jac  Beynart's  Yillanelle ;  Nuremberg,  1574.  67  songs 
for  three  voices  in  Sonnet  form,  which  were  very  popular 
and  widelv  sung  during  Beynart's  lifetime.  Copies  in 
Berlin  and  Munich  Libraries. 

9.  Joh.  Eccard.  Two  collections  in  4  and  5  parts; 
MUIhausen  and  K6nigsperg,  1578  and  1589 ;  an  imper- 
fect copy  of  the  latter  is  in  the  B.  M. 

10.  Hans  Leo  Hassler.  Two  collections  of  songs  in 
4, 5, 6,  and  8  parts  after  Italian  models,  Nuremberg  1600, 
and  Augsburg  1506.    A  copy  1596  is  in  the  B.  M. 

11.  MelchiorFranck's  Song-collections.  16  in  number, 
printed  either  at  Nuremberg  or  Coburg  between  1602 
and  1623.  Each  collection  contains  a  variety  of  songs 
for  4  or  more  voices.  A  copy  in  the  Berlin  Library. 
Another  (Coburg,  1023)  in  the  B.  M. 

UL  Sacred  Song-books  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
(1)  Lutheran, 

1.  Walther's  Hymn-book,  1524.  The  first  hymn-book 
written  in  parts.  Contains  32  German  and  5  Latin  hymns. 
Copies  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Zwickau  Li- 
braries. 

2.  Souterliedekens;  Antwerp,  1540.  Free  metrical  ver- 
sions of  the  Psalms,  set  to  secular  melodies,  chiefly 
North  German  and  Flemish  Volkslieder,  and  French 
Chansons.    A  copy  in  the  Boyal  Library,  Dresden. 

a  LucLossiusPsalmodia;  Wittenberg,  1552.  Several 
later  editions  of  this  work  have  appeared,  and  a  copy 
of  the  1569  edition  is  in  the  Library  at  Wemigerode. 
It  contains  429  Latin  and  9  German  hymns  in  4  and 
5  parts.   .Copies  of  1553, 1561, 1569,  and  1571  in  B.  M. 

4.  Triller's  Song-book;  Breslau,  1559.  Contains  many 
Volkslieder  in  their  earliest  form,  but  arranged  for 
several  voices.  Copies  in  the  Berlin  and  Wemigerode 
Libraries. 

5.  Keuchenthal's  Hymn-book ;  Wittenberg,  157a  The 
richest  collection  of  the  16th  century  in  melodies.  Copy 
in  Berlin  Library. 
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6.  Mich.  Pnetorius,  'Musn  Sionise ;  for  4  to  8  voices 
in  9  numbers,  16U5  to  1610.  A  perfect  copy  in  Boyal 
Library,  Berlin.    Nos.  i^om  1605  to  1609  in  B.  Sf. 

(2)  Roman  Catholic 

1.  Benttner's  Hymn-book ;  Grats^602  and  166a  154 
hymns  and  89  tunes.  A  copy  in  University  Library, 
Breslau. 

2.  Comer's  Hymn-book  of  1631 ;  Nuremberg.  Melodies 
partly  collected  from  previous  song-books  and  partly 
taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  Austrian  peasanta. 
Copies  in  the  Wtlrsbnrg  and  Vienna  Libraries. 

C.  Modem  Colleetiong  nf  VoOUlieder  and  ChoraUiy  and 
Works  relating  to  them,  alphabetically  arranged. 

LW.  Arnold:  'Deutsche  Volkslieder.*  Elberfeld. 
(In  ten  numbers  with  a  well-arranged  PF.  part.) 

2.  0.  F.  Becker:  *Lieder  und  Weisen  vergangener 
Jahrhunderte.'  Leipzig,  1843-^8.  (A  small  collection 
of  early  Volkslieder ;  words  and  melodies  taken  from 
the  original,  but  the  melodies  in  modem  notation.) 

a  C.  F.  Becker:  *Die  Tonwerke  des  16ten  und  17ten 
Jahrhundert'    Leipzig,  1854. 

4.  Frana  M.  Btfhme:  *  Altdeutsches  Liederbuch  aus 
dem  12ten  bis  sum  17ten  Jahrbundert'  Leipzig,  1876. 
The  best  work  existing  on  the  Volkslied.  Hm  an  in- 
valuable preface  on  the  form  and  the  history  of  the 
Volkslied,  and  a  very  large  collection  of  old  melodies, 
with  words,  and  trustworthy  history  of  each. 

5.  Franz  M.  BOhme :  *  Volkslieder  f.  MUnnerstimmen.' 

6.  £.  de  Coussemaker:  *  Clients  populaires  de  Fla- 
mands  de  France.'  Ghent,  1856.  (Many  N.  German  and 
Flemish  Volkslieder  being  identical,  this  collection  is 
named.) 

7.  F.  W.  Ditftirth : '  Volks-  und  Gesellschaftslieder  des 
16ten,  17ten  und  ISten  Jahrbundert.'  Stuttgart,  1874. 
(Many  songs  in  this  collection  contain  no  music.) 

8.  B.  Eitner :  '  Das  deutsche  Lied  des  15ten  und  16ten 
Jahrhundert  in  Wort,  Melodie,  und  mehrstimmigen 
Tonsatz.'    Berlin,  1876.    (A  trastworthy  collection.) 

9.  Ludwig  Erk :  *  Die  deutschen  Volkslieder  mit  ihren 
Singweisen.'    Berlin,  1838-45. 

10.  L.  Erk :  *Deutschos  Liederhort'    Berlin,  1856. 

11.  L.  Erk :  'Deutschen Volksgesangbuoh :  *  Germania.' 
Berlin,  1868.  (Erk's  collections  are  not  always  genidne.) 

12.  G.  W.  Fink:  *Musikalischer  Hausschats  der 
Deutschen.'  Leipzig,  1843,  1862,  and  1878.  (Contains 
more  *VolksthUniliche  ^  Lieder '  than  real  Volkslieder.) 

la  Prof,  von  der  Hagen :  *  Die  Minnesinger.'  (In  4 
volumes,  the  last  containing  the  melodies  in  old  and 
modem  notation.    A  standard  work.) 

14  HofTmann  von  Fallerslebon  and  Ernst  Bichter: 
'  Schlesische  Volkslieder  mit  Melodien  aus  dem  Munde 
des  Yolkes  gesammelt.'    Leipzig,  1842. 

15.  W.  Irmer:  'Die  deutschen  Volkslieder  mit  ihren 
Singweisen.'    Berlin,  1842. 

16.  *  Leipziger  Coromers-Buoh.'  Leipzig,  1R60.  (This 
volume  contains  a  large  number  of  Students'  songs.) 

17.  B.  von  Liliencron  and  W.  Stade:  'Lieder  und 
Sprtlche  aus  der  letzten  Zeit  des  Minnesanges.'  Wei- 
mar, 1854.    (Melodies  arranged  for  4  voices.) 

18.  B.  von  Liliencron:  'Die  histnrischen  Volkslieder 
der  Deutschen  vom  ISten  bis  16ten  Jahrhundert,  gesam- 
melt und  erlitutert.'  Leipzig,  18(3&-69.  (An  admirable 
work.    The  melodies  are  given  in  an  appendix.) 

19.  Severin  Meister :  *  Das  katholiaohe  deutsche 
Kirchenlied  in  seinen  Singweisen  von  frUhester  Zeit 
bis  gegen  Ende  des  17ten  Jahrhundert.'  Freiburg, 
1852.    (A  useful  collection.) 

20.  F.L.Mittler:  'DeuUohe  Volkslieder.*  Frankfbrt- 
on-the-Main,  1865. 

21.  Aug.  Beissmann:  'Das  deutsche  Lied  i|L  seiner 
historischen  Entwickelung.'  Also : 

22.  'Geschichte  des  deutschen  Liedes.'  Berlin,  1874. 
(See  especially  the  early  chapters  in  both  works.) 

2a  Aug.  Saran:  'Bobert  Franz  und  das  deutfche 
Volkslie£'  Leipzig.  (Contahis  interesting  information 
on  the  formal  stmcture  of  the  Volkslied.) 

24.  K.  Schneider:  'Das  musikalisohe  Lied  in  ge- 
schichtlicher  Entwickelung.'  Leipzig,  186a  (See  espe- 
cially vola  1  and  2.) 

25.  F.  L.  Schubert:  'Concordia;  Anthologie  Klaa- 
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■ischer  Yolkslieder  mil  ClaTierbegleitung.'    L«ipsig, 
180^^.    (A  very  large  but  nntraaiwortby  collection.) 

26.  F.  Silcher :  '  Deutsche  Volkslieder.'  Tubingen 
1827-40.  (Manyof  these  Silcher  composed  bimielf;  but 
they  are  now  considered  regular  Volkalieder.) 

27.  A.  Yilmar:  *  HandbUchlein  fUr  Freunde  des 
deutschen  Yolksliedes.'    Marburg,  1867-68.    (Useful.) 

28.  Pbilipp  Wackemagel :  ^Dasdeutsche  Kirchenlied 
von  Luther  bis  auf  Nic.  HermanxL*    Stuttgart,  1841. 

29.  Pbilipp  Wackemagel :  *  Das  deutsche  Kirchenlied 
von  Utester  Zeit  bis  eu  Anfango  des  17ten  Jabrhun- 
dert*    Ijeipsig,  186&-76.    (An  important  work.) 

30.  0.  von  Wlnterfeld :  '  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  deutsche 

Seistlicbe  Lieder,  nebst  den  wiUirend  seines  Lebens 
azu  gebii(.uchlichen  Tons&tsen    Uber  dieselben  vdn 
Heistem  des  16ten  Jahrhundert'    Leipzig,  1840. 

31.  C.  vonr  Winterfeld:  'Der  evangelische  Kircben- 

E»9ang  und  sein  VerhUtnis!!  cur  Kunst  des  Tnn«atK«>«.' 
eipxig,  1842-47.    (A  standard  work.)  [A.H.W.] 

VOLKSTHUMLICHES  LIED.  For  the 
explanation  of  this  term  see  Song,  pp.  621-5.  To 
the  exiunples  there  cited  another  very  good  one 
may  be  added,  taken  from  a  sketch-book  *  of  Bee- 
thoven's of  1815  and  1 81 6,  and  remarkable  for 
freshness,  melody,  and  fitness  to  the  words. 
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sing  sua  daakbaram  GamQth  main  Mortan  und  maio    Abendllad. 

The  words  of  the  song  are  by  J.  M.  Miller. 
xt  is  entitled  '  Die  Zufri^enheit,'  and  has  been 
set  also  by  Mozart  and  C.  G.  Neefe. 

The  term  Im  VoVuton,  applied  by  Schumann  as 
a  title  to  his  five  pieces  for  Violoncello  and  Piano, 
op.  102,  signifies  that  these  pieces  are  of  a  popu- 
lar or  voUcBthU..        08  cast.  [A.H.W.] 

VOLLWETLER.  G.  J.,  bom  1770,  an  es- 
teemed professor  of  music  in  Frankfort,  where 
he  died  ifoy.  17,  1847.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  instruction-books,  one  in  PF-playing,  and 
one  in  singing  for  schools;  both  published  by 
Schotts.  Vollweiler  was  the  teacher  of  two  re- 
nowned masicians,  Aloys  Schmitt  and  Ferdinand 
Hiller.  His  son  Carl  was  bom  18 13,  and  died 
at  Heidelberg,  Jan.  27,  1S48,  afler  a  long  and 
varied  musical  career  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia.  [G.] 

VOLTA,  PRIMA,  SECONDA  —  First,  or 
second  time ;  more  commonly  seen  in  the  abbre- 
viated forms,  '  I  ma,'  '  2da,'  or  with  the  numerals 
alone — an  indication  that  the  portion  of  an  in- 
strumental movement  which  is  to  be  repeated,  is 
to  undergo  certain  modifications  at  the  close  of 
its  second  repetition,  instead  of  being  repeated 
exactly.  In  the  earlier  development  of  the 
sonata- form  it  was  soon  found  that  when  the  first 
part  of  the  movement  closed  on  the  dominant, 
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or — in  the  ca^e  of  a  movement  in  a  minor  key- 
on  the  relative  major,  it  was  convenient  to  make 
the  transition  back  to  the  tonic,  or  to  the  open- 
ing subject,  by  means  of  some  short  and  obvioos 
figure,  which  without  disturbing  the  rhythm  of 
the  music  should  prepare  for  the  return  to  the 
banning.  In  cases  where  the  second  half  of 
the  movement  begah,  like  the  first,  in  the  tonic, 
the  transitional  figure  oould  of  course  be  retained 
without  alteration,  but  where  the  second  half 
began  in  the  dominant  or  any  other  key,  the 
transitional  figure  had,  so  to  speak,  to  change 
its  direction,  so  as  to  lead  into  such  other  key; 
or  it  might  be  omitted  in  cases  where  the  cIom 
of  the  first  half  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
were  in  the  same  key.  The  transitional  figure 
occupied  generally  not  more  than  part  of  a  bar; 
and  where  it  had  to  be  altered,  both  veraions 
were  written  side  by  side,  one  immediately  be- 
fore the  repetition  mark,  and  the  other  imme- 
diately after  it.  A  line  was  drawn  above  both, 
and  the  words  'Prima  volta,'  or  the  figure  i, 
placed  over  the  first  version,  and  '  Seconda  volta.* 
or  simply  2,  over  the  second.  At  first  the  player 
goes  straight  on  to  the  repeat,  but  at  the  second 
repetition  he  passes  from  the  beginning  of  the 
line  where  'Prima  volta*  stands,  to  the  double 
bar,  so  that  the  portion  after  the  double  bar 
is  played  instead  of  that  before  it.  Two  veiy 
good  instances  of  this  simplest  form  of  tranntion 
are  the  Gavotte  in  Bach*s  3rd  (G  minor)  Eng- 
lish Suite,  and  the  first  movement  of  his  son 
Emanuel^s  beautiful  Sonata  in  F  minor.  In  the 
Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony,  the  only 
difference  between  the  prima  ^d  teconda  voUa 
is  one  of  force ;  both  consist  simply  of  a  long* 
held  A,  but  the  first  time  it  is  held  out  for- 
tissimo^ and  at  the  second,  there  is  a  diminuendo 
to  the  piano  with  which  the  trio  begins.  But 
as  the  development  of  the  form  went  on,  the 
transitional  figure  followed  the  example  of  all 
the  other  parts  and  became  longer  and  more 
elaborate,  often  occupying  so  many  bars  that 
the  rhythm  is  no  longer  strictly  adhered  to,  but 
is  held  in  abeyance  till  the  transition  has  been 
made.  [J.A.F.M.] 

VOLTE,  a  kind  of  ancient  dance,  in  three- 
time,  so  called  from  the  figure  containing  many 
turns  {volti),  Thoinot  Arbeau,  in  his  'Orche- 
sographie '  gives  the  following  air  of  a  Volte. 
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[G.] 

VOLTI,  VOLTI  SUBITO  — 'Turn  over,* 
'Turn  over  quickly.'  This  direction,  or  the 
initials  V.S.— an  exact  musical  equivalent  to 
'  P.T.O.' — is  used  in  manuscript  and  old  printed 
music,  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  where,  without  it, 
it  might  be  supposed,  for  one  cause  or  another, 
that  the  piece  had  come  to  an  end.  For  in- 
stance, where  a  double  bar  closes  the  bottom  line. 
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and  the  miisic  is  continued  overleaf,  tlie  direc- 
tion serves  to  ramind  the  performer  that  it  is 
not  the  end.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  practice, 
in  writing  out  instrumental  music,  if  a  conve- 
nient pause,  in  which  the  player  could  turn 
over,  happened  to  come  not  far  from  the  end 
of  a  page,  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  page  blank 
and  put  the  direction  or  the  initials  after  the 
pause.  This  practice  is  still  retained  in  orches- 
tral parts,  where  the  copyists  always  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  few  bars'  rest  to  give  the  player  the 
opportunity  of  turning  over  for  himself.  In 
more  recently  printed  music  for  pianoforte  the 
direction  is  hardly  ever  found,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  if  the  player  cannot  manage  to  turn  over, 
help  will  be  found.  In  such  things  as  string 
parts  of  chamber  music,  the  engraver  generally 
manages  that  the  end  of  a  movement,  or  else  a 
few  Imus*  rest,  shall  come  at  the  end  of  a  page. 
In  the  appendix  to  vol.  i.  of  C.  H.  Bitter's  Life 
of  J.  S.  Bach,  part  of  a  song,  *  Bist  du  bei  mir,' 
from  the  music-book  of  Anna  Magdalena,  Bach's 
second  wife,  is  given  in  facsimile  of  the  com- 
poser's writing.  A  double  bar  closes  the  page, 
but  evidently  the  song  does  not  end  there ;  the 
composer,  to  prevent  any  mistake,  has  added 
the  words  '  Volti  cito,'  the  meaning  of  which  is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  more  usual  version  of 
the  direction.  [J.A.F.M.] 

'  VOLUME,  when  applied  to  the  sound  of  an 
instrument  or  voice,  is  tne  quantity,  amount,  or 
fullness  thereof.  The  word  has  acquired  this 
meaning  since  the  time  of  Johnson.  In  Kous- 
seau's  Dictionary,  Volume  is  explained  ti>  mean 
Compass — 'the  extent  or  interval  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  sounds.'  [G.] 

VOLUMIER,*  Jean  Baptiste,  a  Belgian 
musician,  chiefly  remembered  fur  his  accidental 
connexion  with  John  Sebastian  Bacli,  said  to 
have  been  b<)m  in  1677,  in  Spain,  and  brought 
lip  at  the  French  Court.'  He  entered  the 
JSlectoral  Chapel  of  Prussia  Nov.  22,  1692, 
and  soon  became  Maitre  de  Concert  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  dance  mu^ic  at  the  Berlin  Court, 
and  was  renowned  for  his  Ballets.  On  June  28, 
1709,  he  was  appointed  Concertmeister  to  the 
Court  of  Dresden.  Here  he  kept  up  his  former 
reputation  for  dance  music  and  divertissements, 
but  was  also  celebrated  as  a  violin-player,  es* 
pecially  of  French  compositions,  and  a  performer 
on  an  instrument  of  the  Hackbrett  kind,  of  his 
own  invention.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
Bach  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  genius, 
and  it  was  during  his  residence  at  Dresden,  and 
also  at  his  instigation,  that  the  famous  match 
was  arranged  between  Bach  and  Marchand  the 
French  player,  which  resulted  in  the  flight  of 
the  latter.  Volumier  died  at  Dresden  Oct.  7, 
1728.  (See  Fiirstenau,  'Zur  Geschichte  Musik 
•  •  .  am  Hofe  Dresden^*;  Matheson,  *Ehren- 
pforte* ;  Forktl,  •  J.  S.  Bach.')  [G.] 

VOLUNTARY.  The  name  given  to  the  pieces 
of  organ-music  played  before,  during,  and  after 

1  TTm  MUM  is  laid  tohftrt  Uen  oriRfo&Ujr  Woulmjrer. 


Divine  Service;  and  possibly  derived  from  the 
fact  that  from  their  not  formincr  a  part  of  the 
regular  service,  it  was  optional  with  the  organist 
to  play  them  or  not.  These  took  the  form  of 
highly  embellished  versions  of.  Hymn-tunes, 
Diapason  piece.  Trumpet  voluntary,  Introduc- 
tion and  fugue.  Cornet  voluntary,  with  half- 
comic  *ecchoeS'  on  the  *  Swelling  Organ.'  The 
voluntary  proper  flourished  chiefly  between  1720 
and  1830.  Ci<>ft,  Greene,  Boyce,  Keeble,  Battis- 
hill,  Kelway,  Beckwith,  Benuet,  S.  Wesley,  Rus- 
sell, and  T.  Adams  were  all  writers  of  voluntaries. 
Many  of  their  compositions  have  a  tranquil  grace 
which  is  not  unpleasing,  but  they  are  too  small 
in  plan  and  too  artless  in  execution  to  make 
themselves  heard  against  19th  century  bustle. 
Those  by  Russell  ought  not  so  to  die.  .  They  are 
almost  in  suite -form  and  generally  contain  a 
melodious  fugue  with  clever  modulation  and 
climax.  Handel's  airs  and  choruses  (not  always 
sacred  by  the  way — '  Wretched  Lovers '  being  a 
great  favourite),  scraps  of  symphonies  andquartets, 
even  sonc^s  without  words,  gradually  crowded  out 
this  gentle  music,  not  always  to  Uie  advantage 
of  art.  Now  again  better  taste  seems  to  have 
brought  in  real  organ  works.  Not  to  mention 
the  greatest  composers,  Wesley,  Smart,  Hopkins, 
Best,  and  a  large  number  of  good  German  writers^ 
have  been  encouraged  to  write  suitable  music. 
Some  day  we  may  hope  to  hear  the  best  of  all- 
John  Sebastian  Bach  s  wonderful  settings  of  the 
Chorale.  [W-Pa.] 

VORSCHLAG  (Ger.>,  an  ornament  made  at 
the  commencement  of  a  note,  and  therefore  the 
opposite  of  the  Nacusohlao,  which  is  placed  at 
the  end.  It  usually  consists  of  a  note  one  degree 
above  or  below  the  principal  note,  as  the  no^'* 
which  it  embellishes  is  called  (Ex.  i),  though  ig 
may  be  more  distant  from  it  (Ex.  a),  and  it  may 
also  consist  of  more  than  one  note  (Ex.  3),  in 
which  case  it  has  a  special  name.  [Slide,  Doubub 
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The  Vorschlag  is  written  as  a  small  note  or 
notes,  and  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  time  of  the 
bar.  In  order  to  make  room  for  it,  the  principal 
note  is  slightly  curtailed  and  its  entrance  de- 
layed, as  is  shown  in  the  above  examples.    TUia 
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is  in  aocordanoe  with  a  rule  which  ii  indsted 
upon  by  all  the  best  authorities,  at  least  90  far 
as  regurds  the  works  of  great  masters,  namely, 
that  all  graces  must  fall  within  the  value  of  their 
principal  note.  T&rk  (fjlavienehule)  mentions 
with  disapproval  the  custom  of  playing  it  before 
the  beat,  ind  therefore  within  the  time  of  the 
preceding  note,  which  method  of  rendering  he 
describes  as  'in  the  French  style,*  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  universal  among  French 
musicians,  for  Boyvin,  an  eminent  French  organ- 
ist, in  his  'Premier  Livre  d'Oi^gne*  (1700),  ex- 
plicitly directs  that  the  Vorschlag  shall  be  struck 
exactly  with  the  bass. 

The  Vorschlag  in  its  ordinary  form,  consisting 
of  a  single  note  one  degree  above  or  below  the 
principal  note,  is  of  two  kinds,  long  and  short. 
The  long  Vonchlag,  generally  known  by  its 
Italian  name  of  AppoggicUura,  has  a  definite 
proportional  value,  which  varies  with  the  length 
of  tae  principal  note,  being  one-half  of  a  simple 
note  (Ex.  4),  two-thirds  of  a  dotted  note  (Ex.  5), 
or  the  whole  value  of  the  principal  note  when- 
ever the  latter  is  tied  to  another  of  the  same 
name  (Ex.  6).  The  written  length  of  the 
Vorschlag,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples, 
bears  no  exact  relation  to  its  actual  length  in 
performance,  though  it  is  customary  in  the  case 
of  the  Vorschlag  to  a  mm  pie  note  to  write  it  of 
its  precise  value,  as  in  Ex.  4. 
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The  short  Vorschlag,  also  called  unverdnder- 
lich  (unchangeable)  because  its  value  does  not 
vary  with  that  of  the  principal  note,  is  made  as 
short  as  possible,  and  the  accent  is  thrown  on 
the  principal  note.  Like  the  Appoggiatura,  it 
is  written  as  a  small  note,  usually  a  quaver 
(a  difference  which  produces  no  corresponding 
diversity  in  the  rendering),  and  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  long  Vorschlag  it  became 
customary  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
to  draw  a  small  stroke  obliquely  across  the  hook 
of  the  note,  thus  f  ^.    This  sign,  though  highly 

practical  and  valuable,  has  unfortunately  been 
80  irregularly  and  unoystematically  employed  by 
composers,  and  so  frequently  abused  by  engravers 
and  printers,  that  it  i^  at  present  unsafe  to  trust 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Vorschlag  as  a  guide  to 
its  length,  which  has  rather  to  be  governed  by 
considerations  of  musical  effect.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  modem  editions  of  classical 


compositions,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  in 
which  it  is  quite  usual  to  meet  with  the  crow 
stroke  in  cases  where  the  long  Appoggiatura  is 
imperatively  demanded  by  good  taste.  For  a 
fuller  description  of  both  long  and  short  Vor> 
schlag  see  Appogiatura.  P**^-} 

VORSPIEL.  (Germ.),  »  Prelude— a  piece 
played  before  something  else,  as  a  piece  played 
after  is  called  a  Kachspiel  or  Postlude.  In  the 
sense  of  an  introduction  or  first  movement  to  a 
fugue  the  terms  Pbxlude  and  Vorspiel  have  been 
olraidv  examined.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  28.]  Bach's 
Choral- Vorspiele  have  not  however  been  touched 
upon.  There  are  oigan  pieces  apparently  in- 
tended as  an  introduction  to  the  singing  of  the 
hymn — in  which  the  chorale  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  piece,  the  treatment  being  either  by 
florid  and  imitative  accompaniments  to  the  air 
in  the  treble,  or  in  some  inner  part,  in  canon  or 
otherwise,  or  in  the  bass,  or  as  a  fughetts,  or  in 
any  other  way  which  occurred  to  the  genius  and 
knowledge  of  this  mighty  master.  Peters's  The- 
matic Catalogue  of  Bach's  works  contains  1 36  of 
such  Vorspiele,  besides  3  a  '  Choral- variationen'  on 
4  Chorales.  [G.] 

VOX  HUMANA,  VOIX  HUMAINE.  An 
organ  stop  of  8-feet  tone  and  of  the  reed  family, 
but  with  very  short  capped  pipes,  which  there- 
fore reinforce  only  ihe  overtones  of  the  funda- 
mentaL  The  pipe  for  the  CC  note,  which  would  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  reed-stop  be  nearly  8  feet 
in  length,  is  here  often  only  1 3  inches.  The  pi  pes 
vary  little  in  length,  and  there  are  perceptible 
breaks  in  the  timbre.  .  As  its  name  implies,  the 
stop  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  human  voice. 
Bumey  (Tour  through  Germany,  vol.  ii.  p.  303), 
speaking  of  the  specimen  in  the  Haarlem  organ, 
says,  *It  does  not  at  aU  resemble  a  human 
voice,  though  a  very  good  stop  of  the  kind :  but 
the  world  is  veiy  apt  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
names ;  the  instant  a  common  hearer  is  told  that 
an  organist  is  playing  upon  a  stop  which  resera* 
bles  the  human  voice,  he  supposes  it  to  be  very 
fine,  and  never  enquires  into  the  propriety  of  the 
name  or  the  exactness  of  the  imitation.  How^^ 
ever,  I  must  confess,  that  of  all  the  stops  I  have 
yet  heard  which  have  been  honoured  by  the  ap^ 
pellation  of  Vox  humana,  no  one,  in  the  treble 
part,  has  ever  yet  reminded  me  of  anything 
human,  so  much  as  of  the  cracked  voice  of  an 
old  woman  of  ninety,  or,  in  the  lower  parts,  or 
Punch  singing  through  a  comb.*  This  more 
than  century-old  description  is  by  no  means  out 
of  date.  In  acousticaJly  favourable  buildings, 
and  when  only  just  audible,  the  stop  has  some- 
times a  weird  effect  which  is  not  nnimpressive, 
bat  distinctness  is  quite  fatal.  The  Vox  humana 
should  be  placed  in  a  box  of  its  own  inside  the 
swell  box.  It  is  nearly  always  used  with  the 
tremulant.  Opinions  differ  as  to  its  capacity  for 
combining  pleasantly  with  other  registens,  and 
this  depends  upon  the  kind  of  stop.  There  are 
instances  where  it  gives  a  piquant  quality  to 
other  light  stops.  Its  voicing  is  very  delicate 
and  soon  gets  out  of  order.  [W.Pa.] 
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TROYE,  TflioDOBX  Joseph  de,  Belgian 
writer  on  music,  bom  Aug.  19,  1804,  at  Yillers- 
la-Ville,  between  Ottignies  and  Fleurus  (Bel- 
gium),  was  ordained  priest  in  i8a8,  and  has  de- 
voted all  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  plain- 
song  and  the  liturgical  singing  of  the  clmrch. 
In  1835  he  was  appointed  Canon  and  Precentor 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Li^ge,  and  conducted  the 
aervices  with  a  care  and  taste  which  produced 
remarkable  results.  He  published  a  '  Yesp^ral ' 
(1829),  a '  Graduel  *  (1831),  and  a  '  Procession- 
ale'  (1849),  vhich  have  passed  through  many 
editions  in  Belgium ;  also,  a  'Traits  du  Plain- 
Chant'  (1839),  '^^  ^  'Manuale  Cantorum* 
(•1849).  His  last  work,  *De  la  Musique  Religi- 
euse'  (1866),  written  in  conjunction  with  the 
Chevalier  Yan  Elewyck,  is  a  collection  of  docu- 
ments and  observations  relating  to  the  Congresses 
of  Paris  (i860)  and  Mechlin  (1863-64)  on  Hervice 
music.    De  Yroye  died  at  Li^,  July  29, 1 873. 

He  must  not  be  confounded  with  A.  db  Yroye, 
a  clever  flute-player,  who  has  played  in  Paris 
every  winter  for  the  last  dozen  years,  but  of 
whose  history  nothing  can  be  discovered.  [G.C.] 

VUILLAUME,  a  family  of  French  musical 
instrument  makers,  origrin.'illy  from  Mirecourt. 
As  far  back  as  the  first  half  of  last  century  there 
was  a  Jean  Yuillaume  established  in  this  small 
town  among  the  Y<»ges  mountains,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  was  any  relation  of  Claude 
Yuillaume,  bom  1771,  died  1834,  maker  of 
cheap  violins,  and  head  of  the  family  afterwards 
«o  well  known.  Claude  had  four  sons,  who  all  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  line  of  business.    The  eldest, 

Jean  Baptiste,  was  bom  at  Mirecourt,  Oct. 
7,  1798,  and  apprenticed  to  his  father,  but  find- 
ing nothing  further  to  learn  in  his  native  town, 
went  to  Paris  in  181 8.  His  first  master  was  his 
fellow-townsman  Fran9ois  Chanot,  who  with  his 
guitar-shaped  violin  expected  to  revolutionise  the 
art  of  violin-making.  [Chanot,  vol.  i.  p.  355  a.] 
in  this  he  was  mistaken,  but  he  was  of  great 
service  to  Yuillaume  by  leading  him  to  more 
scientific  methods  of  working  than  the  old- 
fashioned  rule  of  thumb.  In  1821  he  left  Cha- 
not for  L^t4  an  organ- builder  at  Payonne.  Jj6i6 
was  son-in-law  to  Pique,  an  excellent  workman, 
who  saw  at  once  the  value  of  the  new  partner, 
who  for  his  part  learnt  much  from  Pique,  and 
retained  through  life  a  grateful  recollection  of 
him,  and  of  the  experiments  they  made  together. 
In  1835  Ldt^  set  up  with  Yuillaume  at  No.  30, 
Rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs.  Yuillaume*s 
marriage  in  1826  brought  him  into  the  society 
of  several  influential  people,  including,  amongst 
others,  F^lix  Savart,  the  professor  of  acoustics, 
intercourse  with  whom  gave  a  firesh  turn  to  his 
studies.  Henceforth  his  chief  aim  was  to  discover 
the  secret  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  and  the  cause 
of  the  superiority  of  their  violins.  Becoming  his 
own  master  in  1 83  7,  he  removed  to  46,^  Rue  Croix 
des  Petits  Champs,  where  he  lived  till  i860, 
and  turned  out  many  instruments  now  of  great 
value.  The  style  of  his  workmanship  was  speedily 

1  Altered  in  IMS  to  42. 


recognised,  and  he  gained  silver  medals  at  thd 
Paris  Exhibitions  of  1827  and  1834,  and  gold 
medals  at  those  of  1839  and  1844.  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
'Octobasse,'  and  his  splendid  imitations  of  old 
Italian  instruments  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1849,  ^"^  ^is  name  does  not  appear  in  the  re- 
port of  the  jury.  At  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1 85 1  he  had  a  gloss  case  containing  two  quartets 
of  stringed  instruments,  and  his  perfected  *Octo- 
basse,*  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Grand 
Council  medal,  a  distinction  acknowledged  at 
home  by  the  Legion  of  Honour.  At  Paris  in 
1855  he  obtained  the  M^daille  d'honneur,  and 
since  then  has  been  considered  entirety  above 
competition.  To  reach  this  high  position  he 
simred  neither  pains  nor  expenditure,  making 
long  journeys  after  special  qualities  of  wood,  and 
going  firequently  to  Italy,  where  he  discovered 
documents  relating  to  Stradivari  hitherto  un- 
known. In  January,  1855,  he  spent  80,000 
francs  (£3,200)  on  the  purchase  of  250  instru- 
ments, collected  by  Tarisio,  including  the  splen- 
did Strad  violin,  called  '  Le  Messie,'  because  it 
was  never  allowed  to  be  seen,  though  always 
talked  about.  Having  made  his  fortune,  Yuil- 
laume might  have  retired  to  his  fine  house  at  Lea 
Temes,  and  his  family,  but  work  was  to  him  a 
prime  necessity,  and  the  successes  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Delphin  Alard,  only  stimulated  him  to 
further  exertions.  Several  specimens  of  his  in- 
ventions may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  one  being  a  violin  of  a  new  and 
shortened  form  made  for  JuIIien,  a  rebec  of  his 
own  design,  an  alto,  an  octohaMt,  a  bow  with 
fixed  head,  others  in  hollow  steel,  etc.,  all  show- 
ing considerable  ingenuity  and  great  manipu- 
lative skill.  He  was  an  ardent  devotee  of  Antonio 
Stradivari,  and  virtually  dictated  F^tis's  biography 
of  him.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  oc- 
cupied himself  especially  with  studying  effects  of 
sonority,  and  means  of  acquiring  perfection  of 
tone.  He  invented  a  new  mute,  which  he  called 
the  sourdine  instantaniet  and  fancied  he  had 
discovered  a  way  of  making  strings  perfectly 
cylindrical,  so  that  they  were  never  out  of  tune. 
He  died  in  his  Paris  house,  No.  3,  Rue  Demours, 
Feb.  19,*  1875.  He  left  nearly  3,000  instru- 
ments, a  certain  number  of  which  he  had  made 
entirely  with  his  own  hands.  His  price  was 
300  francs  (£12)  for  a  violin,  and  500  francs 
(£16)  for  a  cello.  Each  is  now  worth  double, 
but  his  instruments  vary  considerably  and  care 
is  necessary  in  distinguishing  between  the  dif- 
ferent kinds.  He  was  fond  of  trying  difi'erent 
ways  of  drying  wood,  and  imparting  to  it  the 
qualities  of  age,  experiments  which  often  failed^ 
and  impaired  the  durability  of  his  instraments. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  have  turned  out  nothing 
but  cheft'd'cBuvre,  but  nevertheless  he  standtt 
with  Lupot  at  the  head  of  French  musical  in- 
strument makers  of  the  19th  century.  The 
second  son  of  his  brother,  Claude  Yuillaume, 

Nicolas  bom  1800,  died  1871.  passed  his 
life  at  Mirecourt,  excepting  the  period  between 

>  Vldal,  Foagtn.  and  othen.  glre  the  date  Much  19,  Imt  this  Is 
wrong. 
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183a  and  184a,  when  lie  was  working  witb  Jean 
lAtptiste.  He  made  dieap  yiolins  only,  and  took 
a  bronze  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1S55 
for  a  pattern  which  he  called  the  '  Slentor/  The 
next  brother, 

Nicolas  Fbav^ots,  bom  at  Mireooart  May 
13,  181  a,  apprenticed  to  his  father,  and  after- 
wanis  a  pnpil  of  Jean  Baptiste,  neUled  at  Bms- 
sels  in  i8a8.  The  instruments  he  tent  to  the 
Exhibitions  at  Brussels  in  1835  and  1841  re- 
ceived  silver  medals.  Having  been  appointed 
maker  to  the  Conserv.itoiro,  and  become  intimate 
with  F^is,  he  exhibited  at  London,  Paris,  and 
iJublin,  and  was  awarded  medals  of  the  first 
class.  Maintaining  a  constant  intercourse  with 
his  brother,  the  writer  met  him  frequently,  and 
found  him  to  have  a  special  knowledge  of  the  old 
Italian  instruments,  which  he  repaired  with 
gr&xt  skill.  In  1873  he  showed  at  the  Vienna 
irixhibition   a  double  quartet  which  gained  a 


medal  of  the  first  class,  a  snocesi  rewarded  by  Hbm 
King  of  the  Belgians  with  the  Onler  of  Lecfiold^ 
He  died  at  Bnussels  of  apoplexy  Jan.  14,  1876. 
Another  brother, 

Clacdb  Francois,  bom  1807,  and  also  ap* 
prenticed  to  his  father,  took  to  organ*baildiiig» 
and  ended  a  chequered  existence  as  a  maker  of 
violin  cases.    His  son, 

Sebastian,  bora  1835,  died  1875,  a  pupil  off 
his  unde  Jean  Baptiste,  turned  out  some  good 
work,  and  took  a  bronze  medal  at  Paris  in  1867, 
and  a  silver  one  at  the  Havre  Exhibition  of  1 868. 
He  is  however  best  known  as  a  maker  of  bowa. 

Thus  the  family  of  Yuiilaume  is  now  extinck 
Its  principal  member  too  died  without  having 
carried  into  effect  his  favourite  project  of  found<* 
ing  with  his  brothers  a  museum  at  Mirecourt^ 
wherein  should  be  deposited  the  best  types  pro* 
duced  by  all  native  artificers  of  this  cradle  of 
French  musical  instrument  makers.  [G.C] 


VIARD-LOUIS,  Jenst,  nSe  Martin,  bora 
September  29, 1 83 1 ,  at  Carcassonne.  She  learned 
the  piano  first  at  the  Conservatoire,  Paris,  where 
site  obtained  the  first  prize,  and  afterwards  from 
Malame  Pleyel.  In  1853  she  married  Nicolas 
Jjouis,  composer,  and  after  his  death  in  1857 
devoted  herself  to  a  complete  study  of  the  great 
masters.  In  1859  she  married  M.  Viard,  a 
merchant  of  Paris,  and  in  1864-65  undertook  a 
tour  through  Austria  and  Germany,  where  her 
performance  of  Beethoven's  works  obtained  tlie 
approval  of  various  good  judges,  contemporaries 
of  the  great  composer.  On  returning  to  Paris 
s!ie  save  concerts,  at  which  the  chamber  music 
of  Brahms  and  Raff  was  first  introduced  to 
French  audiences.    In  1874  a  reverse  of  fortune 


obliged  her  to  come  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching,  aod  on  March.!,  1876,  she  made  her 
first  appearance,  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  in 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia.  In  the  spring  of 
1878  she  gave  orchestral  concerts  at  St.  James's 
Hally  in  which  she  played  various  pieces,  classical 
and  modern,  including  for  the  first  time  in  public 
a  MS.  Fantasia  of  Cherubini's.  She  was  oompelied 
to  abandon  this  enterprise,  and  devote  herself 
solely  to  teaching  ;  but  since  1883  she  has  given 
various  concerts  devoted  to  the  chamber  music  of 
Beethoven  for  piano  solo,  or  piano  and  other 
instruments.  These  are  still  in  prosjess.  Mme. 
Yiard-Louis  has  recently  published  a  work  en- 
titled 'Music  and  the  Piano*  (London,  Griffith 
and  Farran,  1844}.  C-^-^] 
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WACHT  AM  RHEIN,  DIE  (The  jriiard 
of  the  Rhine.)    A  modern  German  Volke- 
lied,  which  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  of  1870-71  was  so  popular  as  to  become  a 
national  song. 
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Tlie  poem  is  by  Max  Sclmeckenburger,  a 
manufacturer,  born  Feb.  17,  181 9,  at  Thalheim 
in  Wiirtemberg,  and  died  May  3, 1849,  at  Buig- 
dorf  near  Berne.    It  had  its  birth  in  1840,  when 
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the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine  wan  threatened  by 
Fmnce,  and  was  soon  seized  on  by  composers: — 
F.  Mendel  of  Berne  (1S40) ;  Leopold  Schroter  of 
Worlitz (185a) ;  and  F.  W.  Seringof  Strassburg, 
and  lastly  by  Carl  Wilhelm,  the  author  of  the 
melody  given  above,  bom  at  Schmalkalden  in 
1815,  pupil  of  Aloys  Schmidt.  Anton  Andre,  and 
Spohr,  and  from  1840  to  1865  conductor  of  the 
Liedertafel  in  Crefeld.  The  song  was  composed 
by  him  as  a  part-song  for  men's  voices,  March 
14,  1854,  was  first  sung  on  the  nth  of  the  fol- 
lowing June,  and  quickly  found  its  way  into 
print  In  1871  Wilhelm  received  a  pension  of 
£150  a-year  from  the  Emperor,  but  did  not  long 
survive  his  good  fortune,  as  he  died  Aug.  16, 
1873,  in  his  native  town,  where  a  monument  has 
been  erected  to  him. 

The  '  Wacht  am  Rhein  *  is  the  subject  of  the 
famous  'National  Denkmal*  near  Bingen,  by 
Johannes  Schilling,  the  sculptor,  which  was  un- 
veiled  by  the  Emperor  in  1883.  It  must  not  l)e 
confounded  with  another  Rhine-song  (poem  by 
K.  Becker)  of  equal  popularity  in  its  time^ 

Sie  lollen  ihn  nirht  hab«n. 
Den  fr«ien  deutacben  Rbein, 

which  was  eet  to  music  by  Kreutzer  and  many 
more,  and  sung  everywhere  in  1 843  and  41 .  The 
song  is  sharply  criticised  by  Mendelssohn  in  his 
letters  of  Nov.  18  and  20,  1840,  and  Feb.  27, 
1 84 1,  and  was  answered  by  Alfred  de  Musset  in 
the  well-known  'Nous  Tavons  eu,  votre  Rhin 
allemand.*  [M.F.] 

WACHTEL,  Thkodor,  bom  March  10.  1823 
or  1824.  at  Hamburg,  the  son  of  a  stable-keeper, 
began  Ufe  by  driving  his  father's  cabs.  He  learat 
to  sing  from  Mme.  Grandjean,  and  obtained 
operatic  engagements  at  Schwerin,  Dresden, 
Hanover  (1854),  Berlin,  Darmstadt,  Vienna, 
etc.  On  June. 7,  1862,  he  made  his  dibut  in 
England  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  as  Edgardo 
in  '  Lucia,*  and  failed  completely.  He  sang  there 
again  in  the  seasons  of  186^  and  1865  with  better 
results;  and  indeed  obtamed  a  certain  popu- 
larity, more  on  account  of  his  fine  and  powerful 
voice  than  from  any  artistic  use  he  miwle  of  it. 
His  principal  attraction  was  the  way  he  pro- 
duced a  C  in  alt  direct  from  the  chest  instead  of 
by  the  customary  falsetto;  he  brought  out  the 
note  with  Stentorian  vigour  and  great  success, 
especially  when  he  played  Manrico  or  Arnold. 
Of  his  other  parts  may  be  named  Stradella  on 
the  production  cf  Flotow's  opera  of  that  name 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  June  4,  1 864.  and 
Vasco  de  Gama  on  the  production  of  'L'Afii- 
<uune*  in  England,  July  22, 1 865.  He  re-appeared 
in  1 8 70  and  again  in  1877  at  Her  Majesty's. 
In  1869  he  sang  in  Paris  with  very  indifferent 
results,  but  has  been  successful  in  America  both 
in  German  and  Italian  opera.  Two  of  his  most 
popular  characters  in  Germany  are  George 
Brown  ('Dame  Blanche*)  and  Chapelon  ('Pos- 
tilion '),  especially  the  latter,  in  which  he  affords 
great  delight  to  his  audiences  by  the  dexterous 
manner  in  which  he  cracks  a  coachman's  whip 
in    the  Postilion's  song.     His  son,  Theodoi^ 


began  life  as  a  clockinakec;  and  at  one  period 
of  his  life  was  a  tenor  singer  of  the  same  calibre 
as  his  father.  He  died  of  consumption  in  Jan. 
1871,  aged  30.  .    [A.C.] 

WADE,  Joseph  Augustine,  bora  in  Dublin 
at  the  close  of  the  last  or  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Not  only  is  the  date  of  Wade's  birth 
doubtful,  but  his  parentage  also.  According  to 
surviving  members  of  his  own  family,  he  was 
of  gentle  blood,  but  Dr.  Richard  R.  Madden 
(his  schoolfellow),  the  generally  trustworthy  bio- 
grapher of  the  *  United  Irishmen,'  tells  us  that 
his  origin  was  humble,  his  father  being  a  dairy- 
man near  Thomas  Street,  Dublin.  A  similar 
uncertainty  surrounds  the  place  of  his  maturer 
education.  The  tales  of  his  presenting  himself 
at  the  gate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
addressing  the  porter  in  Latin  are  wild  fictional, 
for  the  books  of  the  University  (called  Trinity 
Coll^re,  Dublin)  reveal  the  fact  that  Wade  was 
never  a  member  of  the  place.  He  is  said  to 
have  entered  the  'Irish  Record  Office*  as  a 
junior  derk,  when  little  more  than  16,  but  no 
record  remains  of  the  fact  in  tho  books  of  the 
office.  Wade  soon  quitted  Dublin,  and  married 
a  lady  of  fortune,  Miss  Kelly  of  Gamavilla,  near 
Athlone.  The  first  recorded  essay  of  his  muse 
is  the  words  and  music  of  a  song,  '  Lovely  Kate 
of  Gamavilla.*  His  bliss  was  however  but  short- 
lived, for  he  grew  weary  of  the  young  lady, 
returned  to  the  Irish  metropolis,  and  is  said  to 
have  acquired  considerable  skill  as  an  anatomist 
and  surgeon,  but  the  books  of  the  Irish  College 
of  Surgeons  contain  no  mention  of  his  name. 
About  this  time  he  published,  through  Thomas 
Cooke  &  Co.  in  Dublin,  a  ballad,  of  which  both 
wordn  and  music  were  his  own,  *I  have  culled 
ev'ry  flowret  that  blows';  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Sir  J.  Stevenson,  who  finding  in 
him  literary  and  melodial  gifts,  and — what  was 
then  extremely  rare  amongst  amateurs — an  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  harmony  and  the  theory  of 
music,  strongly  advised  Wade  to  apply  for  the 
University  (£air  of  music,  dormant  since  1774, 
when  the  Earl  of  Momington,  appointed  in 
1 764,  had  resigned  the  office.  It  was  necessary 
however  to  matriculate  and  become  a  member 
of  the  University,  and  the  matter  fell  to  the 
ground.  After  this,  surgery  was  abandoned,  and 
Wade  became  a  poet-musician.  At  this  time 
he  was  of  mild  and  gentlemanlike  manners,  and 
appeared  about  25  years  of  age  :  it  is  possible 
that  it  was  now,  and  not  during  his  boyhood, 
that  he  and  William  Rookb  found  employment 
in  the  Record  Office  in  Dublin.  However,  his 
restless  disposition  induced  him  to  migrate  to 
London,  where  his  talents  soon  brought  him 
into  notice.  From  intercourse  with  orchestral 
performers,  he  acquired  sufficient  confidence  to 
undertake  to  conduct  the  Opera  during  Mr. 
Monck  Mason's  regime,  a  poidtion  he  did  not 
long  retain.  In  fact,  he  made  but  a  poor  pro- 
fessor, the  poverty  of  his  orchestration  being  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  antiquated  style  of 
his  melody.  He  had  been  engaged  by  the  firm 
of  Chappell  to  make  himself  generally  useful; 
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bat  he  made  no  ubb  of  his  gifts  ai  poet,  mnBi- 
dan,  and  scholar,  and  the  house  reaped  little 
advantage  {roin  him.  He  froauented  tayems, 
drank  to  excess,  and  has  been  Known  to  drink 
all  his  companions  under  the  table  and  finish 
the  night  with  the  landlord.  His  Irish  wife 
haying  died  childless,  he  seems  to  have  formed 
some  fresh  matrimonial  connexion,  judging  by 
an  appeal  made  after  his  death  for  aid  to  his 
wife  and  destitute  children.  His  downward  pro- 
gress was  rapid,  and  for  the  last  few  years  of  his 
fife  he  was  unknown.  He  only  once  returned  to 
his  native  dty — in  Dec.  1840,  travelling  with 
Lavenu*s  touring  party.  It  included  Liszt, 
Btchardson  the  flautist,  the  Misses  Steele  and 
fiassano,  John  Parry,  and  J.  P.  Knight ;  two  or 
three  of  Wade*s  concerted  pieces  were  included 
in  the  concerts,  at  which  however  he  did  not 
appear,  even  as  accompanyist.  He  wandered 
about  for  some  weeks,  visited  one  or  two  re- 
latives, and  returned  to  London,  where  he  died, 
July  15,  1845,  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Strand. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Wade  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  gifts  and  acquirements.  His 
personal  appearance  was  much  in  his  favour ;  he 
was  witty  and  quick  in  perception,  and  had  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  the  fjatin  classics,  as 
well  as  of  one  or  two  modem  languages,  and 
also  had  a  smattering  of  anatomy.  His  memory 
was  retentive  in  the  extreme.  Above  all,  he 
possessed  a  gift  for  creating  melody :  add  to  this 
fair  skill  as  a  violinist,  and  a  trifle  of  orches- 
tral  knowledge,  and  what  might  not  Wade  have 
accompliHhed  but  for  incredible  indolence  and 
folly  f  It  remains  but  to  add  a  list  of  his  works, 
with  their  approximate  dates : — *  The  Prophecy,* 
an  oratorio  (Drury  Lane  1824) ; '  The  two  Houses 
of  Granada^  (ib.  1826) ;  'The  pupil  of  Da  Vinci ' 
(operetta  by  Mark  Lemon);  *  Polish  Melodies* 
(words  and  music)  1851 ;  *  Convent  Belles*  (with 
Hawes)  1833;  'A  woodland  life'  (polacca  in- 
terpolated in  'Der  Freischiltz*  and  sung  by 
Braham) ;  *  Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone'  (sung  by 
Vestris) ;  the  duet  *  I've  wandered  in  dreams,' 
and  other  vocal  pieces.  This  last  obtained  a  popu- 
larity  equalling  the  preceding  ballad,  which  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  further  immortalised 
in  the  pages  of  Frazer*s  Magazine  for  October 
1834,  by  the  witty  Father  Prout,  in  French  attire. 
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It  should  be  said  that  Wade  was  associated 
with  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren  as  pianoforte  arranger 
of  the  earlier  issues  of  Mr.  Wm.  Chappell's 
National  English  Airs.  [K.P.S.] 

WAELBANT,  Hcbebt,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  second  generation  of  the 
great  Flemish  masters,  was  bom  about  15 18  at 
Tongerloo,^  in  the  district  of  Kempen  land  (North 


WAGENSEIL. 

Brabant).  An  old  tradition  relates  that  he  went 
in  his  youth  to  Venice,  and  there  studied  under 
the  guidance  of  his  great  fellow-countiyman, 
Adrian  WiUaert;  but  this  lacks  confinuation, 
and  may  very  possibly  be  as  apocryphal  as  the 
similar  story  usually  told  with  reference  to 
Sweelinck's  sojourn  at  Venice,  and  the  lessons 
he  had  from  Zarlino  later  on  in  the  century.  [See 
SwEELiNCK.]  Be  this  as  it  may,  Waelnuit  is 
found  in  the  year  1544  established  in  Antwerp, 
as  a  singer  in  the  choir  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  at  Notre  Dame.  Three  years  later  he 
had  a  school  of  music  there,  where  he  introduced 
a  new  method  of  solmisation,  that  known  as 
boceduation  or  the  voces  Bdffiece}  [See  Sol- 
misation ;  Voces  BELCiCiE.]  He  is  said  now  to 
have  entered  partnership  with  J.  de  Laet  as  a 
publisher  of  music ;  but  this  was  more  prob- 
ably not  until  1554.'  The  association  lasted 
until  1567,  when  de  Laet  retired  or  died.  Wael- 
rant  was  twice  married,  first  in  1551,  and  again 
before  1568  ;  by  his  first  wife  he  had  six  children. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,* 
Nov.  19.  1595. 

Among  contemporaries  Waelrant  was  held  in 
vexy  high  repute,  not  only  as  a  teacher  of  music, 
but  more  especially  as  a  composer,  chiefly  of 
madrigals  and  motets.  Guicciardini,  in  his 
'  Descrittione  di  tutti  i  Paesi  bassi  '*  includes 
him  in  a  list  of  the  greatest  living  musicians  of 
his  time.  His  first  musical  works  were  'Chan- 
sons* published  by  Phalesius  at  Louvain,  1553- 
1554,  and  'H  prime  Libro  de  Madrigali  e  Can- 
zoni  francesi  a  cinque  vooi;  Anversa,  Hnberto 
Waehrant  e  J.  Latio,  1558.'  It  is  remarkable 
however  that  of  the  numerous  volumes  of  music 
which  he  published — Psalms, '  Cantiones  Sacne,' 
*Jardin  musiqual,*  etc. — only  two  (of  the 
'  Jardin  *)  include  compositions  by  himself.  He 
seems  in  fiict  to  have  preferred  to  publish  either 
by  Tylman  Susato  or  Phalesius.  Seven  of  the  col- 
lections of  the  latter  contain  works  by  Waelrant. 
One  of  these  was  also  edited  by  him  *'nder  the 
following  title,  '  Symphonia  angelica  di  diversi 
eocellentissimi  Musici,  a  quattro,  cinque,  e  sei 
voci:  Nuovamente  raccolta  per  Uberto  Wael< 
rant,  I565.'«  [R.L.P.] 

WAERT,  DE.    [See  Weut,  De.] 

WAGENSEIL,  Georo  Christoph,  born  Jan. 
15*  1 715*  111  Vienna,  where  he  died  March  i, 
1777.*  He  studied  the  clavier  and  organ  with 
Woger,  and  the  science  of  composition  with 
Fux  and  Palotta,  the  former  of  whom  recom- 
mended him  for  a  Court  scholarship  in  1736,  and 

1  The  dlicoTery  ofWulnnt'i  UrthplaM  lidmto  tti«  rewarehes 
of  M.  A.  Goovoerts,  Hlstoira  et  BlbUofnphle  de  la  Typoffrmphie 
mutlealA  dani  lea  P«7«>lMia.  pp.  SiMO,  Antwerp  IHfO.  A  oonfaaloB 
with  a  nameaake  had  led  to  the  opinion  prerioaily  aniTenallj 
accepted,  that  the  musician  was  a  natlre  of  Antwerp :  aeeF^tis,  a.r. ; 
Mendel  and  Belsamann,  Mualkaltaches  ConTeraationa-Leilkoo.  xV 
833, 2nd  ed.  lf«0 ;  and  also  J£.  vander  BtraeloD,  La  MualqiMattx  Pan^ 
has,  111.  »l-aH,  1875. 

2  8e«  F.  Sweertlua.  Athenas  BelgfcaD  p.  SSO,  Antwerp  Icas,  foUo ; 
vander  Straeten,  i.  flS;  U67 :  Mendel  and  Belstmann.  zl.  2M. 

•  Oooraerts,  p.  42.  4  Sweertlua,  Ijo. 
B  Pace  42,  ed.  Antwerp,  1888  folio. 

•  For  the  complete  bibliography  see  the  Goovaerts,  p.  SOS-SH. 

7  He  was  thus  In  his  dSrd  year  at  the  time  of  hit  death,  and  not  9S 
as  Oerber  sUtea  (vol.  I.),  and  after  him  Fdtla.  Neither  was  he  tf6,  as 
Burner  lupposad  what  he  Tlslted  him  lu  177S. 
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•8  Court  composer  in  1739,  '^  V^^  which  he  re- 
tained till  his  death.  He  was  also  organist  to 
the  Dowager  Empress  Elizabeth  Christine  from 
1 74 1  to  her  death  in  1750,  and  music-master  to 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Imperiid 
Princesses,  with  a  life-salary  of  if 00  florins. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Steffan,  then  Court 
Capellmeister,  and  Leopold  Hoffmann,  after- 
wards Capellmeister  of  the  Cathedral.  When 
Moxarty  a  little  boy  of  6,  was  playing  before  the 
Court  in  1 762,  he  enquired  *  Is  not  Herr  Wagen- 
seil  here?  he  knows  all  about  it/  and  when  the 
latter  came  forward,  be  said, '  I  am  playing  a 
concerto  of  yours ;  you  most  turn  over  for  me.* 
In  old  ageWagenseil  suffered  from  sciatica,  which 
confined  him  to  his  room,  and  nearly  lost  the  use 
of  his  left  hand  from  gout.  Nevertheless  when 
Bumey  visited  him  he  managed  to  play  several 
of  his  compositions '  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
with  great  fire.'  ^  In  his  day  he  was  a  favourite 
composer  for  the  clavier  with  both  amateurs  and 
artists.  He  modelled  his  church  music  after 
Hasse  and  Scarlatti,  his  dramatic  music  after 
Leo,  and  his  instrumental  after  Rameau.  Of  the 
latter  many  pieces  were  engraved  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don, Amsterdam,  and  Vienna.  There  are  several 
MS.  works  of  his  in  the  Court  Library,  and  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  both  vocal  (cantatas,  Italian  arias,  etc,) 
and  instrumental  (trios,  quartets,  divertimenti, 
symphonies,  etc.).  Operas  by  him  are  also  men- 
tioned. Of  permanent  value  are  'Suavis  artifi- 
ciose  elaboratus,  etc.*  in  6  parts  (Bamberg,  1 740) ; 
*  Tre  Divertimenti  per  Cembalo '  (Vienna,  1 761) ; 
'Divertissement  musical,*  6  sonatas  for  dave- 
cin,  op.  I  (Nuremberg,  Haffner) ;  and  4  nos., 
each  containing  *  VI  Divertimenti  da  Cembalo,' 
dedicated  to  his  pupils  the  Archduchesses  Mari- 
ana, Marie  Cristina,  Elizabeth,  and  Amalia  (all 
1760),  finely  engraved  on  copper  by  Giorgio 
Nicolai  for  Agostino  Bernardi  the  Viennese  pub- 
lisher. The  theme  of  Handel's  *  Harmonious 
Blacksmith.'  is  often  said  to  be  taken  from  one 
of  Wageluteil*s  pieces,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  [C.F.P.] 

WAGNEB,  Johanna,  niece  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner, was  bom  at  Hanover,  October  13,  1828, 
daughter  of  Albert  Wagner,  a  dramatic  tenor. 
He  married  Elise  Gollmann,  with  a  voice  of  the 
abnormal  compass  of  three  octaves  and  two 
notes,  who  in  her  very  short  career  is  said  to 
have  sung  the  parts  of  Tancredi  and  of  the  Queen 
of  Nighty  with  equal  fulness  of  tone. 

Ridiard  Wagner  and  his  brother  Albert  lived 
toj^ther  in  Wiirzburg  during  the  whole  of  1833. 
Johanna,  tlieii  only  five,  sang  everything  she 
heard ;  and  )ier  uncle,  in  after  years,  would  often 
quote  her  chihii^h  version  of  the  words  of  operas. 
She  appeared  ai  .six  as  Salome  in  the  '  Donan- 
w  ibchen/  In  1 843  her  uncle  heard  her  sing 
the  part  of  Myrrfia  in  Winter's  *  Unterbrochene 
Opferfest,'  anrf  in  May  1S44  obtained  a  temporary 
e  ^.-^^tement  for  Iicr  at  the  Royal  Opera  at  Dres- 
o  jn,  \*here  he  was  preparing  the  first  performance 

•  r i  csent   M  :ii^  of  Vatic  In  GermanT.'  p.  23B. 


of  his  '  Rlenzi.*  Though  but  sixteen  she  had  such 
success  as  Irma  in  '  Maurer  und  Schlosser,'  and 
Agathe  in  the  '  Freischiitz,*  that  she  was  not 
only  engaged  for  three  years,  but  the  manage- 
ment paid  the  fine  necessary  to  release  her  from 
her  contract  at  the  Ducal  Theatre  at  Bembnrg. 
She  spent  the  summer  with  her  uncle  near 
Dresden,  studying  his  Tannhauser,  scene  by 
scene,  as  he  composed  it,  and  had  the  honour  of 
creating  the  part  of  Elizabeth  when  only  seven- 
teen. Her  uncle  had  intended  the  first  perform- 
ance to  take  place  on  her  seventeenth  birthday, 
but  the  illness  of  a  singer  postponed  it  until 
Oct.  21,  1845.  However,  when  his  friends  as- 
sembled at  his  house  for  supper  that  night, 
Johanna  found,  hidden  under  her  napkin,  a  little 
gold  bracelet  engraved  with  her  name  and  the 
date,  a  proof  of  his  satisfaction  with  her  per* 
formance  which  will  always  be  her  greatest 
treasure.  Such  hopes  were  founded  upon  the 
talents  of  the  young  singer  that  the  King  of 
Saxony  sent  her  to  Paris  to  study  under  Garcia. 
She  left  Dresden  Feb.  i,  1847,  accompanied  by 
her  father,  who  until  then  liad  been  her  in- 
structor. Returning  in  six  months  she  appeared 
as  Norma,  singing  in  Italian,  her  uncle  conducting. 
She  now  add^  1ft  her  repertoire  Fidelio,  Valen- 
tine, Adriano,  Susanna,  Reiza,  Favorita,  Donna 
Anna,  Recha,  Euryanthe,  Emani,  Sextus,  Weisse 
Dame,  etc.  Her  uncle*s  part  in  the  revolutionary 
troubles  of  1849,  ^^^  consequent  exile,  making  it 
unpleasant  for  her  to  remain  in  Dresden,  she 
accepted  an  engagement  at  Hamburg  ;  there 
she  created  the  fint  German  Fides  in  the  '  Pro- 
phbte,'  and  sang  it  fifty  times  in  succession.  In 
1850  she  was  permanently  engaged  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House  in  Berlin,  with  an  exceptional  con- 
tract giving  her  six  months  leave  each  year.  King 
Frederick  William  IV.  and  his  Queen  thoroughly 
appreciated  her  talent,  and  she  frequently  sang 
for  them  in  private,  accompanied  by  Meyerbeer, 
whose  faithfiU  friendship  she  enjoyed  £rom  the 
day  he  first  heard  her  sing. 

In  185  a  she  came  to  England,  but  owing  to 
a  lawsuit  concerning  her  contract,  she  was  pre- 
cluded from  singiog  at  either  of  the  opera-houses. 
In  1856  she  appeared  at  Her  Majesty*s  Theatre, 
as  Tancredi,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  Romeo.  Of  the 
latter,  Mr.  Lumley,  in  his '  Reminiscences,'  writes: 
— *  Was  it  possible  to  listen  and  not  feel  every 
hostile  feeling  crushed  f  Gifted  with  a  voice  com- 
bining the  resources  of  soprano  and  contralto  in 
one— or  rather  with  two  voices  (wrote  one  able 
critic) ;  a  well-accentuated  style  of  declamation ; 
endowed  with  a  grace  which  made  every  attitude 
a  pictorial  study,  no  wonder  that  Mile.  Johanna 
Wagner  took  the  house  by  storm.* 

In  1859  she  married  Herr  Landrath  Jach* 
mann,  and  two  years  later  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  her  voice  suddenly  and  completely.  She  theu 
bravely  entered  upon  a  second  artistic  career, 
as  an  actress,  her  very  exceptional  gifts  en- 
abling her  to  do  so  with  brilliant  success.  This 
lasted  for  eleven  years,  at  the  same  Theatre  at 
Berlin.  Her  new  repertoire  included  Marie 
Stuart,Queen  Elizabeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  Antigone, 
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Phedra,  Isabella  (Bride  of  Ibfessina),  Maid  of 
Orleans,  Hennione,  Medea,  Sappho,  etc.  In 
1870-71,  at  the  reqneet  of  GriUiim  von  Rood, 
wite  of  the  Miniiter  for  War,  the  joined  the 
Bed  Cross  Society,  and  spent  nine  months  in 
tending  the  wounded  in  the  State  Hospitals  at 
Berlin.  In  1873  she  took  leave  of  the  stage  as 
Iphigenia,  amidst  many  honours;  the  Emperor 
in  person  presenting  her  with  the  Gold  Medal 
for  Arts  and  Sciences.  Meantime  her  voice  had 
returned  to  a  great  extent,  and  on  May  22, 1873, 
at  her  uncle's  request,  she  went  to  Bayreuth, 
to  take  part  in  the  performance  of  Beethoven*s 
Ninth  Symphony,  which  he  gave  to  celebrate  the 
laying  of  the  first  stone  to  his  theatre  there.  Slie 
sang  the  solo  alto  part,  as  she  had  done  on  Palm 
Sunday  twenty-six  years  before,  at  his  perform- 
ance of  the  same  Symphony  at  Dresden.  In 
1876,  at  the  opening  at  the  Wagner  Theatre  at 
Biiyreuth,  she  took  the  minor  parts  of  Walkiire 
and  Norn,  only  regretting  she  was  not  able  to 
serve  her  uncle  in  a  greater  part. 

However,  in  i88a  a  new  sphere  of  artistic  use- 
fulness was  opened  to  her.  Baron  von  Perfall, 
Intendant  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Munich,  offered 
her  the  Professorship  of  Dramatic  Singing,  in  the 
Royal  School  of  Music  there.  This  appointment 
she  accepted  (to  quote  her  own  woixU)  '  in  the 
hope  of  training  young  artists  in  the  spirit  and 
traditions  of  her  uncle,  to  be  worthy  interpreters 
of  his  works.'  L^.B.] 


WAGNER,  WiLHELV  RiCHAHD,  bom  May 
22,  I  Si  3,  at  Leipzig;  died  Feb.  13,  1883,  at 
Venice;  interred  Jfeb.  18,  1883,  at  Bayreuth. 

The  materials  of  the  following  article  have 
been  thus  airanged:  I.  Biographical,  personal. 
II.  Literary.  IIL  Musical.  IV.  Chronological 
Lists.  "^ 

i»   I.  Wagner^B  ancestors  were  natives  of  Saxony, 
fairly  well  educated  and  fairly  well  to  do.     The 
grandfather,   Gottlob  Friedrich   Wagner,  who 
died  in  1795,  was  AccUawsifUnij  and  later  on 
Kur/ilrsUich  Sachnicfier  Generalaeei$einnehmer 
<  Receiver-general   of  excise),   in  plain   words 
Thortehreiber  (clerk  at  the  town-gates  of  Leip- 
zig) ;  he  married  in  1 769  Johanna  Sophia  Eichel,^' 
daughter  of  Gobtlob  Friedrich  Kichel,  Schulhalter 
(keeper,  of  a  schopl).     Of  their  children,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  the  eldest  son,  Carl  Fried 
rich  Wilhelm 
was  the  father 

described  as  Aetuariue  hti  den  StadtgeriehL., 
(clerk  to  the  city  ]M>Iice-court8) ;  a  ready  linguist, 
whose  conmiand  of  French  stood  him  in  good 
stead  during  the  occupation  of  Leipzig,  when 
Davoust  mcade  him  chief  of  police ;  fond  of 
poetry,  and  of  theatricals,  in  which  he  occasion- 
ally took  an  active  part — ^as,  for  instance,  in  the 
jirivate  performance  of  Goethe's  '  Die  Mitschul- 
digen,*  given  by  Leipzig  dilettanti  in  Thom^*s 
hou8e,  near  the  famous  Auerbach*s  Keller,  facing 
the  Marktplatz.  He  married  in  1798  Johanna 
Kosina  Bertz  (bom  at  Weissenfels,  died  Feb. 
iS48),b)y  whom  between  1799  and  i8ii|he  had 
nine  cmldren.\ 


I.  Albert  Wsgner,  1739-1874,  gtndied  medicine  at  t>  1 
Uui  vanity  of  Leipzig;  actor  and  Binger  at  WUrsbu. 
and  Dresden ;   finally  stage  manager   at   Berlin ; 
father  of  Johanna  Jachmann-Wagner  the  well- 
known  linger. 

S.  Carl  OubUt  Wagner,  1801,  died  early. 

3.  Johanna  Rosalie  Wagner,  distinguished  actress  (Fran 

Dr.  Ootthard  Oswald  Marbach),  18(U-1837. 

4.  Carl  Julius  Wagner,  li04,  became  a  goldsmith,  died 

at  Dresden. 

5.  Lnise  Constanse  Wagner  (Fran  Friedrich  Bioek> 

haus),  1805-187a 
G.  Clara  Wilhelmine  Wagner  (Fran  Wolfram),  a  jdnger, 
1807-1876. 

7.  Maria  Therasia  Wagner  1800,  died  1R14. 

8.  Wilhelmine  OUllie  Wagner  (Frau  Professor  Her- 

mann Brockliaus*),  1811-1883. 

9.  WlLUlLM  BlcUAao  W^o.f  IB,  May  22, 1813. 

The  Inst  of  these  dates'  is  inscribed  on  a 
white  marble  slab  between  the  first  and  second 
stories  of  a  quaint  old  honse,  Der  wtiBMe  vnd 
rothe  L6we,  ija.  the  Briihl  at  Leipzig,  now  No.  88 
where  the  poet-composer  was  bom.     After  th 
battle  of  Leipzig,  October  16,  18,  and  '19,  181 3 
an  epidemic  fever,  attributed  to  the  camag* 
fell  upon  the  town,  and  just  five  months  afti 
Richard's  birth,  on  November  a 3,  the  *H^rr 
Actuarius*  died  of  it.    His  widow  wa^  left  in 
sad  straits.    The  eldest  son  was  but  14;   shti 
had  no  private  means,  and  her  pension  was 
small.    In  18 15  she  became  the  wifr     i  Lud- 
wig  Geyer  (bom  January  si,  1780,  at  £-  leben)» 
actor,  playwright,  and  amateur  portrait- painter. 
He  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  '  Secondr  *s 
troupe,'  which  used  to  give  theatrical  perforr  - 
ances  altemately  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig.    A 
the  time  of  the  marriage  he  was  a  member  • 
the  Konigl.-Sachs-Hoftheater,  anrl  aocordingi 
the  family  removed  to  Dresden.'-  Richard  \\r^ 
ner  frequently  spoke  of  him  with  afTectionate 
reverence,  treasured  his  portrait  by  the  side  o 
that  of  his  mother,  and  was  delighted  at  the  sur- 
prise performance  of  one  of  Geyer*8  little  plays. 
'  Der  Bethlehemitische  Kindermord,*  which  wa^v 

Erivately  got  up  at  Bayreuth  in  celebration  of 
is  60th  birthday,  1873.  'My  schoolbooks  a* 
the  Dresden  Kreuzschule,'  Wagner  said  to  tCia 
writer,  '  were  marked  Richard  Geyer,  and  I  was 
entered  under  that  name.* 


ignter,  tne  eldest  son,  Uarl  Fned- 1  (j<  reysohuts)  w 
W^er.  bom  1770  »t  Lripag.  !;fX''|i'*rdS5 
r  of  the  poet-composer.  He  is  \  saring  to  m^  m 
ietuarius  hti  den  Stadtqeriehten:  gift  for  music  ? ' 


Oeyer*  wanted  to  make  a  painter  of  me,  bat  I 
very  unhandy  at  drawing;  I  had  learnt  to  play  *  Ueb' 
immer  Treu  und  Redllclikeit '  and  the  '  Junqxemkranx  * 
(FreysohUts)  which  was  then  quite  new.  The  day 
before  his  death  (:«nh  Sept.,  18 Jl)  1  had  to  play  these  to 
joining  room,  and  I  heard  him  faintly 
mother,  'Do  you  think  he  might  have  a 


Li  Dec.  182a  (»t.  9)  Richard  had  begun  to 
attend  the  Kreuzschule,  a  *  classical  school.*  He 
did  well  tJiere,  and  became  the  fuvourite  of  Herr 
Sillig,  the  professor  of  Greek,  to  whose  delight 
(fft.  1 3)  he  translated  the  first  twelve  books  of  the 
Odyssey  outof  school  hours.  His  progress  in  Latin 

1  Hermsno  Brockhsui,  the  well-kAOns  ortentsUstsnd  tranilMor  stt 
Soma-ilera.  etc. 

2  At  Wtfiier'a  birth  Beethoren  wsa  4S  jvkn  old.  Bpnhr  29.  Web^r 
27.  Manchiter  17.  Bpontini  »,  Kovlnl  21.  Aub«r  SB.  lleycrbfwr  -^^ 
IVUInl  11.  Berlioz  10,  Jiendeluuhn  and  Chopin  4,  BchuniMin  S. 
Ltsit  a.  .«         ^ 

>  There  wsi  also  a  child  of  the  woond  nuuTiSfe.  Gmc'      Qefof, 
who  sppeftri  u  Frau  Avenarlus  lii  Wagner's  corretpondei  . 
4  Autublogmphische  Skiue,  1842. 
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fleems  to  haye  been  comparatively  ilow,  still  his 
k     gifts  attracted  attention.  *  I  waa  considered  giXMl 
' '    in  litteri^.*    At  German  vernes  he  was  unusually 
quick.  The  boys  were  asked  to  write  commemora- 
tive verses  on  the  death  of  a  schoolfellow,  and 
after  the  removal  of  much  bombast  Richard's 
I      v^ere  printed  (st.  1 1).   *  I  was  now  bent  upon  be- 
^   coming  a  poet ;  I  sketched  tragedies  in  Greek  form 
r    in  imitation  of  Apel's  *  Polyeidos/  '  Die  Aeto- 
I     lier/  etc.     I  attempted  a  metrical  translation  of 
I    ,  Romeo*s  monologue,  by  way  of  learning  English, 
etc.*   German  versions  of  ShakeHpeare  were  then, 
as  now,  much  read.   The  boy*H  fancy  was  excited, 
and  he  secretly  began  a  gtand  tragedy  (st.  14). 
It  was  made  up  ot  Hamlet  and  Lear,  forty-two 
men  died  in  the  course  of  it,  and  some  of  them  , 
had  to  return  as  ghosts  so  as  to  keep  the  fifth  act 
going.     Weber's  music  also  took  hold  of  him. 
He  knew  the  airs  from  Der  Freyschiitz  by  heart, 
and  played  the  overture  '  with  atrocious  finger- 
'  log.' — '  When  Weber  passed  our  house  on  his 
'  way  to  the  theatre,  L  used  to  watch  him  with 
something  akin  to  religious  awe.' 

It  appears  that  Weber  now  and  then  stepped 
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about   the   legendary   contest  of  *  'M.e' 

ger'  (Hoffman  s  misnomer  for  'Minnen' 

Wartburg  (2nd  Act  of  Tannhauser) ;   : 

germs  of  Wagner's   '  Meistersinge- 

found  in  Hofiinann's  '  Meist-er  Ma-^ 

von  Nflmbeig.* — LudwigTieck'': 

'Tannhauser'  was  read   at  t:- 

A  performance  of   Beethovi**^  •< 

phony  led  to  an  attempt  '      .  i' 

the  dramatic  aspect  of  v  . 

Goethe's  'Laune  dos  T.  ," 

Richard  attended  th  -us 

suits  little  more  sati* . 

Practically   his    ]-r.i 

further;   'I  chr**    :/ 

orchestra,   an^l         ^ 

young  litteri'*: 

ture  (in  B^,  o  i-)  ..   s 

at    the    iii>-:t're    i>     .v 

(1830,  .Tfc   I- .        lYh^ 

of  m>     'nsc.j-hV'.-M.     'J  ■ 
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in  to  have  a  chat  with  the  delicate-featured  and 

intelligent  Fran  Geyer.    *  Her  sweet  ways  ari<^  |       \^ !- ;-!  h*-     latnc..:  :^,*«   .ti 

livel.-isposition  had  a  special  charm  for  artist^.'  <  I.  Mvi^'  (i\  d\  AVi,.;'     '.■  r 

But.  le  pleasant  life  at  Dresden  was  not  tf*  i<i -i  |  vt  '  ?  \-' 

long/   Geyer's  salary  had  been  a  sma'.    on<  .  I  a^ 

'and  soon  after  his  decease  pecuniary    ''<•u^:i^ 
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'.arose.    Three  of  the  grown-up  childr;'i 

^  the  theatre,  and  when  the  elder  bUv-:. 

I  got  a  good  engagement  as  *  erste  TJ •  h}ini  r « i  j i ' ,. *  1 

'Leipzig,  the  mother  followed  wm;;  lIh-  .'  i;i?cr  ' 

*  members  of  the  family.    Rich.ctl  ati\  .'<i  .{  th'  ;  :t:<   .;!> 
Kreuzscbule  till  the  autumn  of ;  **;  .'t.  ;  h1  «  .vl-i  c;    j      w.  i,.: 

•■  theNicolaischuIeatLeip7i>: -rfuV.  i.;  ri">r;''ow';i:-  !  Ikm.!.-. 

year  (sBt.  15).    The  chn-s:;':  ^ il  ?jnt--rr,-j.i.-jf.  '  j;'/'^"'' ;^ 

He  had  sat  in  •Secumbi'  ;•*   l»r»5<!'.i,  ;  id  w.,  ;  i!ut  t"i'': 

•  now  put  back  to  'IVrtj-':    !>     f. 
hurt,  and  he  cap  ^i  t »  ii; 

^  ^  the  masters.    *  I 

the  work ;  noiMii'^  '.  u.-r^'su- 1  I'l-  0:1    pf  my  \,<  . 

'     ttagedy.'    -^  '  ih..- (»v.v:\n<IL'u..M' ('«"'■.■.:  ■■•->  h.  \>>6i 
heard  Beet'.'^   vt.'?  s\riipho*ur-!,  ;^!:>»  tn* 
sion  upo  »  him  * »   i».  ov«  rw!it.*hntnu-     -'^''-i'   .-':« 
as  thpi    •'<»   K.,  iiwiit  app 'aretl  t. >  1  >•   t' ••  v' : 
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T),  apd  cannot  directly 
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licular  piece,  set  a  ta»k  in 

.t  the  pupil's  work.    This  is 

me.    He  chose  a  piece,  gener- 

-  irt's,  drew  attention  to  its  con- 

•  !,,th  and  balance  of  sections,  prin* 

.  1   imber  and  quality  of  themes,  and 

r  'i  the  movement.    Then  he  set  the 

write  about  no  many  bars,  divide  into 

i.r;  with  modulations  to  correspond  so  and 

.>      nail  be  so  many,  and  of  such  and  such 

'  r.    .Similarly  he  would  set  contrapuntal  ex- 

..i.uns,  ftigues — he  analysed  an  example  mi- 

un  1  then  gave  simple  directions  how  I  was  to  go 

'■•  .<     But  the  true  lesson  consisted  in  his  patient 

I  <  -stni  inspection  of  what  had  been  written.   With 

:   LI   <-j  kindness  he  would  put  his  finger  on  some 

()•■      tire  bit  and  explain  the  wiiy  and  wherefore  of  the 

;. i  'rations  he  thought  desirable.    I  readily  saw  what 

:  •)  was  aiming  at,  and  soon  managed  to  please  him. 

l{e  dismissed  me,  saying,  you  have  learnt  to  stand  on 

your  own  legs.     My  experience  of  young  musicians 

these  forty  years  has  led  me  to  think  that  music  should 

be  taught  all  round  on  such  a  simple  plan.    With 

singing,  playing,  composing,  take  it  at  whatever  stage 

you  like,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  a  proper  example. 

and  careful  correction  of  the  pupirs  attempts  to  follow 

that  example.   I  made  this  the  basis  of  my  plan  for  the 

reorganisation  of  the  Music-school  at  Munich,  etc' 

The  course  with  W^einlig  lasted  barely  six 

1  Autobloftrsi^ltche  Sk(zz». 

s  TheM  and  other  words  of  Winner's,  printed  in  imall  type,  sad 
not  otherwise  anthenticated,  were  uttered  fn  conversation  with  the 
writer  \tx  the  tprlog  and  suaimar  of  Vt77,  and  sre  ben  ilrM  mad* 
public 
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xnonthB.  A  Sonata  in  4  moTements  Bb,  op.  I, 
and  a  Polonaise  for  4  hands  in  B,  op.  a,  were 
printed  at  Breitkopf  &  HarterR— straightfor- 
ward music,  solid  schoolwork,  without  a  traco 
of  Wagner.  A  Fantasia  in  F|  minor,  where 
Weinl^*8  controlling  hand  is  leas  visible, 
remains  in  MS. 

Whilst  this  musical  work  was  going  on,  philo- 
logy and  sstheticB,  for  which  his  name  was  set 
down  at  the  (Jniversity,  were  neglected.  He 
plunged  into  the  gulf  of  German  students* 
dissipations'  (curious  details  are  given  in  the 
1^  t^vately  printed  'Lebenserinnerungen*),but  soon 
felt  disgusted,  and  worked  all  the  more  steadily 
at  music.  In  the  course  of  1830  he  made  a 
pianoforte  transcription  of  BeeUioven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  which  was  offered  to  Messrs.  Schott 
in  a  letter  darted  Oct.  6.  In  i85X»  feeling  sure  of 
his  competency  to  do  such  work,  he  addressed  a 
letter  in  very  modest  terms  to  the  Bureau  de 
Musique  (Peters)  offering  his  services  as  'cor^ 
rector  for  the  press  and  arranger.'  ^  X>om  (in  a 
contribution  to  Schumann's  *  Neue  Zeitschrift,* 
1838,  No.  7)  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Beethoven  in  those  early  days.  *  I 
doubt  whether  there  ever  was  a  young  musician 
who  knew  Beethoven's  works  more  thoroughly 
than  Wagner  in  his  18  Ih  year.  The  master's 
overtures  and  larger  instrumental  compositions 
he  had  copied  for  himself  in  score.  He  went  to 
sleep  with  the  quartets,  he  sang  the  songs  and 
whistled  the  concertos  (for  his  pianoforte-playing 
was  never  of  the  best) ;  in  short  he  was  possessed 
with  a  furor  teutonicus^  which,  added  to  a  good 
education  and  a  rare  mental  activity,  promised 
to  bring  forth  ri A  fruit.*  A  '  Ck)ncert-overture 
mit  Fuge*  in  C  fMSAwaajBjrJtten^ip  Tto\;*fiPifc 
another  MS.  Overture  in  I)  minor  (Sept.  26, 
amended  Nov.  4)  was  performed  Dec.  35, 1831.- 

In  183a  (set.  19)  he  wrote  a  Symphony  in  4 
movements  (G  major).  *  Beethoven,'  he  says  of  it, 
'and  particular  sections  of  Mozart's  G  major 
Symphony  were  my  models,  and  in  spite  of  sun- 
dry aberrations,  I  strove  for  clearness  and  power.' 
In  the  summer  of  this  year,  he  took  the  scores 
of  the  Symphony  and  the  Overture  in  G  to  the 
*  Music-town,'  Vienna — probably  with  a  view  to 
some  small  post.  He  found  Herold'a  'Zampa '  and 
Strauss's  'Potpourris'  from  *Zampa'  rampant 
there,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  On  the  way  home 
he  stopped  at  Prague,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dionys  Weber,  director  of  the  Gonserva- 
torium,  whose  pupils  rehearsed  the  Symphony. 
The  score  was  then  submitted  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Gewandhaus  Goncerts  at  Leipzig.  The 
managing  director,  Hofrath  Rochlitz,  editor  of 
the  'Allgemeine  Musicalische  Zeitung,'  an  au- 
thority in  musical  matters,  invited  the  composer 
to  call.  '  When  I  presented  myself  to  him,  the 
stately  old  gentleman  raised  his  spectacles,  saying, 
"You  are  a  young  man  indeed  I  I  expected  an 
older  and  experienced  composer."  He  proposed 
a  trial  performance  at  the  meetings  of  a  junior  in- 
stitution, the  **  Euterpe,"  and  a  fortnight  after- 

1  Herr  Tappert,  In  hit  admirable  brochara  'Richard  Wacner, svln 
Leb«n  and  aeiu«  Wtrke,'  gtvea  the  entire  letter  (Aug.  8^  1831). 
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Wards  (Jan.  10,1833)  my  Symphony  figuk«d  in  tha- 
programme  of  a  Gewandhaus  Concert.'  The 
sequel  of  the  story  of  the  work  is  as  follows. 
In  i834-35»  Wagner  being  on  a  visit  to  Leipzig, 
presented  the  score  to  Mendelssohn,'  who  was 
then  conducting  the  Gewandhaus  Goncerts;  or 
rather,  he  forced  it  upon  him  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  critical  opinion,  and  perhaps  another 
performance.  Mendelssohn,  though  repeatedly 
meeting  Wagner  later  on,  never  mentioned  the 
score,  and  Wagner  did  not  care  to  ask  him  about 
it.  After  Mendelssohn's  decease  the  MS.  appears 
to  have  been  lost,  and  inquiries  proved  fruitless. 
^In  187a  an  old  trunk  was  discovered  at  Dresden 
I  which  had  been  left  by  Wagner  during  the  dis- 
Jturbances  of  1849.  It  contained  musical  odds 
and  ends,  together  with  a  set  of  orchestral  partq 
almost  complete,  which  proved  to  be  those  of 
the  missing  Symphony  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
Prague  copyist  of  1832.  A  new  score  was  com- 
piled from  these  parts,  and  after  nearly  half 
a  century  a  private  performance  of  the  work 
was  given  by  the  OTchestra  of  the  Lioeo  Marcella 
at  Venice  on  Ghristmas  Eve  i88a,  Wagner  con- 
ducting. Apart  from  its  biographical  interest 
the  symphony  has  few  claims  to  attention.  In 
1883,  'for  the  benefit  of  the  curious,'  Wagner 
quoted  a  fragment  of  the  Andante,  and  then 
dismissed  the  whole  as '  an  old-fashioned  ouvrape 

Whilst  at  Prague  (summer  of  1 83  2)  he  wrote  hia 
first  libretto  for  an  opera» '  Die  HocHiMtil  *  It  wa« 
of  tragic  import.  An  infuriated  lover  dixmw  to  the 
window  of  the  bedroom  *of  his  beloved,  who  is  Itis 
friend's  bride.  She  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
bridegroom.  The  bride  wrestles  with  the  madman, 
>and  precipitates  hin  into  the  courtyard  below. 
At  the  funeral  rii^  the  bride,  with  a  wild  cry, 
falls  dead  over  the  corpse.*  Gn  his  return  to 
Leipzig  he  began  writing  the  music.  There  was 
a  grand  septet,  which  pleased  Weinlig ;  but 
Wagner's  sister  Rosalie  msapproved  of  the  story, 
and  the  verses  were  destrbyeid.  An  autograph 
presentation  copy  to  the  *  Wurzbuiger  Musik- 
verein '  consisting  of  the  introduction,  chorus  and 
septet  (not  sextet),  36  pages,  is  extant. 

With  the  year  1833  (et.  ao)  b^ns  Wagner's 
career  as  a  professjonal  .musiciio.  The  elder 
brother  Albert,  who.  had  a  higK  tenor  voice, 
was  engaged  at  the  theatre  of  Wurt^ux^  as  actor, 
singer,  and  stage^manager.  -  Richard  paid  him  a 
visit  in  the  summer,  and  was  glad  to  take  the 
place  of  chorua-nuister  with  a  pittaiioe  of  ten 
florins  per  month.  Albert's  experience  of  thea- 
trical matters  proved  useful;  the  Mu^kverein 
performed  several  of  Richard's  compositiibns ;  his 
duties  at  the  theatre  were  light,  and  ^e  had 
ample  leisure  to  write  the  words  and  musi^  to  an 
opera  in  3  acts,  *  Die  Feen.'  The  plot  of  thisppera 
i»  constructed  on  the  lined  of  'Gozzi's  *  La  donna 

t  Detail*  In  *Oes.  Sehrinan.'  vol.  z.   'Berlcht  flber  die  V(M«^ 
auffahrung  etnc>  JUKendwerket.'  pp.  909-40^ 
a  '  Bericht  Qber  die  WiederauffOhrung  eloei  X  ffendnerkes.*  pp. 


4  OABLO  Gozzi  (I7S2-U06)  Venetian  plajwr<«ht ;  hli  pleoea.  (aied 
on  fairr  tales,  were  admired  by  Goethe.  Schiller,  Sismondi.'.etc. 
'  Be  Tarandotte^was  translated  and  adapted  for  the  Weimar  liac* 
by  be -.1      r;  Weber  wTol?    lu-     'o  ;t  in  Jijy.  1 
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inpente,  Fiaba  teatnde  in  tre  atti/  with  a 
J^haracteristic change  in  theddnouement  In  Gozzi's 
ppky  a  fairy  is  ready  to  forgo  her  immortality  for  a 
>  mortal  lover,  but  she  can  do  so  only  under  certain 
conditions.  The  lover  shall  not  disown  her,  no 
matter  how  unworthy  she  may  happen  to  appear. 
The  fairy  is  turned  into  a  snake,  which  the  lover 
courageously  kisses.  Wagner  alters  this  :  the 
fairy  is  not  changed  into  a  snake,  but  into  a 
stone,  and  she  is  disenchanted  by  the  power  of 
music.  '  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Marschner  were 
my  models.  The  ensemhU  pieces  contained  a 
good  deal  that  seemed  satisfactory,  and  the  finale 
of  the  second  act  especially  promised  to  be 
effective.'  Excerpts  were  tried  at  Wurzburg  in 
1854*  On  his  return  to  Leipzig  Wagner  offered 
the  opera  to  Ringelhardt,  the  director  of  the 
theatre,  who  accepted  but  never  performed  it. 
The  autograph  score  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria. 

In  the  spring  of  1834  Wilhelmine  Schroeder- 
I>evrient  appeared  at  Leipzig.  Her  performances 
both  aa  actress  and  as  singer  gave  a  powerfuf 
impulse  to  Wagner*8  talents.  Her  rare  gifts 
skppear  to  have  suggested  to  him  that  intimate 
union  of  music  with  the  drama  which  he  after- 
wards  achieved.  During  six  important  years 
( 1 843-48  and  49),  when  she  was  engaged  as  prin- 
cipal singer  and  be  as  Kapellmeister  at  Dresden, 
he  was  in  almost  daily  com'baunication  with  her. 
As  late  as  1872  he  stated  that  her  example  had 
constantly  been  before  him:  'whenever  I  con- 
ceived a  character  I  saw  her^  In  1834  ^^ 
pang  the  part  of  Romeo  in  Bellini's  'Mon- 
teochi  e  Capuletti.'  The  young  enthusiast  for 
Beethoven  perceived  the  weakness  of  Bellini's 
music  clearly  enough,  yet  the  impression  Mme. 
Devrient  made  upon  him  was  powerful  and 
artistic.  The  Leipzig  theatre  next  brought  out 
Auber's  *La  Muette  de  Portici'  (Masaniello). 
To  his  astonishment  Wagner  found  that  tlie 
striking  scenes  and  rapid  action  of  this  opera 
proved  effective  and  entertaining  from  beginning; 
to  end,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  great  artist 
like  Mme.  Devrient.  This  set  him  thinking. 
He  was  ambitious,  and  longed  for  an  immediate 
and  palpable  success; — could  he  not  take  hints 
from  Bellini  and  Auber,  and  endeavour  to  com- 
bine the  merits  of  their  work  ?  Heroic  music 
in  Beethoven's  manner  was  the  true  ideal; 
but  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  anything  ap- 
proaching it  couhl  be  attained  in  connection 
with  the  stage. — ^The  cases  before  him  showed 
that  effective  music  can  certainly  be  produced  on 
different  lines  and  on  a  lower  level;  the  desi- 
derata, as  far  as  he  then  saw  them,  were,  to  con-^ 
trive  a  play  with  rapid  and  animated  action ; 
to  compose  music  that  would  not  be  difficult 
to  sing  and  would  be  likely  to  catch  the  ear  of 
the  publicf  His  sole  attempt  in  such  a  direc- 
tion— *  DaF  Liebesverbot,*  an  opera  in  two  acts 
after  ShaktsspC are's  'Measure  for  Measure'  (the 
part  of  IsajelU  intended  for  Mme.  Devrient) — 
has  not  had  a  fair  chance  before  the  footlights. 
He  sketched  the  libretto  during  the  summer 
holidays,  and  worked  at  the  score  in  1835  aud  36. 


Details  of  the  plot  and  the  rather  licentious 
tendency  of  the  whole  are  described  in  hi^  Ges. 
Schriften,  vol.  i.  The  music  is  curiously >anlike 
his  former  models ;  and  it  is  easy  to^r^koe'the^in- 
fluence  of  *  La  Muette,'  and  even  of^ H  Pirata* 
and  'Norma.' 

In  the  autunm  of  1834  Wagner  undertook  the 
duties  of  Musikdirector  at  the  Magdeburg  thea-' 
tre.  The  troupe'ifrf  actors  and  singers,  mostly- 
young  people,  was  not  a  bad  one;  they  liked 
him,  and  the  curious  life  behind  and  before  the 
scenes  afforded  interest  and  amusement.  At 
concerts  under  his  directipn  the  overture  to '  Die 
Feen '  and  a  new  overture  to  Apel's  play  '  Colum* 
bus'  (1835)  were  perfonned  ;  he  wrote  music  for 
the  celebration  of  New  Year's  Day  1835,  songs  to 
a  fantastic  farce  *  Der  Berggeist,*  etc.,  and  came 
to  be  liked  by  the  public  as  well  as  the  artiste. 
In  the  summer  of  1835  he  went  on  a  tour  to  find 
new  singers,  and  was  promised  'a  benefit  per- 
formance '  as  a  set-off  against  expenses.  During 
this  tour  he  again  met  Mme.  Schroeder-D^vrient 
when  she  appeared  at  NUmberg  as  Fidelio,  and 
as  Emmeline  in  Weigl's  *  Schweizerfamilie.'  The. 
theatre  at  Magdeburg  was  supported  by  a  small 
subvention  from  the  Court  of  Saxony,  and  managed 
by  a  committee.  But  in  spite  of  such  assist 
ance  and  supervision  the  worthy  Director,  Heir 
Bethmann,  was  ever  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
He  had  a  habit  of  disappearing  when  pay-day 
came  round,  and  the  troupe  was  in  a  bad  plight 
during  the  spring  season  of  1S36.  *We  meant 
to  close,'  writes  Wagner,  'towards  the  end  of 
April  with  my  opera,  and  I  worked  hard  to  get 
score  and  parts  finished  in  good  time.  But  as 
early  as  March  the  leading  members  threatened 
to  leave  ;  for  my  sake  they  agreed  to  remain  till 
the  end  of  the  montli  and  to  study  my  work.  This» 
however,  was  not  an  easy  task.  No  Singspiel,^ 
but  music  after  the  manner  of  La  Muette !  Herr 
Bethmann  represented  that  he  would  be  put 
to  sundry  expenses  for  stage  properties,  etc.,  and 
claimed  the  first  night  for  hia  benefit.  I  waa 
to  profit  by  the  second.*  There  were  twelve 
days  left,  and  the  preparations  went  on  inces- 
santly; rehearsals  at  the  theatre,  rehearsals  at 
every  private  lodging ;  all  Magdeburg  excited ;  yet 
no  man  knew  bis  part,  and  the  enttemblca  were 
hopeless.  At  tlie  general  rehearsal  Wagner's 
conducting,  gesticulating  and  prompting,,  kept 
things  together  somehow.  Not  so  at  the  per- 
formance (March  29,  1836) — a  crowded  house, 
and  utter  chaos.  The  repetition  for  the  com- 
poser's benefit  was  duly  announced,  but  coU 
lapsed  ere  the  curtain  could  rise — few  people 
in  the  auditorium,  and  a  free  fight  behind  the 
8cenes!*  ^ 

Wagner  had  many  debts  and  no' means  to  pay. 
He  repaired  to  Leipzig,  hoping^hat  the  long 
connection  of  members  of  his  family  with  the 
theatre  there  would  smooth  the  way  for  'Das 
Liebesverbot.*  He  was  advised  to  offer  the  part 
of  Marianne  to  the  daughter  of  the  director ;  but 

1  Bee  SfXOSPiEL,  Tol.  111.  p.  SIS. 

3  Vor  a  drvll  account  of  the  performance,  see  '  Bericht  Qber  atiM 
ente  Opeiuauirahniuff,'  Get.  Scbrifieo,  vuL  1. 
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Herr  Ringelhardt,  after  perusing  the  libretto, 
ittated  that  his  paternal  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  sanction  the  appearance  of  hin 
daughter  *  in  a  piece  of  such  frivolous  tendency.* 
Wagner  next  applied  to  the  Konigstaedter 
Theater  at  Berlin— equally  in  vain.  Penniless, 
he  left  Berlin  for  the  Prussian  town  of  Kdnigs- 
beig,  where  colleagues  firom  Magdeburg — Frau 
Pollert  the  prima  donna,  and  his  special  friend 
Wilhelmina  or  *  Minna*  Planer,  the  actress  (erste 
Liebhaberin) — ^had  found  engagements.  With  a 
view  to  the  conductorahip  he  arranged  concerts  at 
the  Schauspielhaus,  at  one  of  which  an  overture 
of  his,  presumably  •  Columbus, '  was  performed. — 
At  length  the  appointment  as  conductor  was 
promised;  and  he  forthwith  married  Fraulein 
Planer  .(Nov.  24,  1836) — the  thiixi  daughter  of 
the  * Mechanicus'  Gothilf  Planer  of  Dresden.  '  I 
wasted  a  year  at  Konigsberg  amid  petty  cares, 
worrying  myself  and  others.  An  overture '  *  Hule 
Britannia  **  is  the  only  thing  I  wrote.'  How  to 
get  out  of  this  groove  of  mediocrity  t  He  longed 
tor  Paris.  In  those  days  success  in  the  operatic 
world  began  in  France.  Had  not  Meyerbeer 
recently  cleared  300.000  francs  by  •  Les  Hugue- 
nots *  ?  Wagner  sent  sketches  for  an  opera  in  tour 
acts — *  Die  hohe  Braut,'  after  a  novel  of  Heinrich 
Konig*B — to  Scribe  the  librettist,  hoping  thus  to 
approach  the  Parisian  Op^ra.^  Of  course  Scribe 
took  no  notice.-^ About  Michaelmas  the  Director 
at  Konigsberg  followed  Herr  Bethmann*8  ex- 
ample, and  declared'  himself  bankrupt. 

Wagner  eagerly  grasped  at^  a  chance  which 
presented  itself  from  the  Russian  sitt^pf  the  Baltic. 
A  theatre  was  about  to  be  started  under  Karl  v. 
Holtei  at  Riga.  On  the  re(K>mmendation  of  Dorn, 
who  had  gone  thither  some  years  before,  Wagner 
was  chosin  'First  MusikHirector,*  and  his  wife, 
and  her  sister,  Therese  Planer,  were  engaged 
for  the  *  Schauspiel.'  As  compared  with  Magde- 
burg or  Konigsberg,  Riga  was  a  wealthy  place, 
and  the  salaries  were  liberal.  Wagner  found  all 
that  was  needful  to  attain  good  performances,  and 
set  to  work  energetically.  During  the  winter  sea- 
son he  conducted  orchestral  concerts ;  his  over- 
tures 'Columbus*  and  'Role  Britannia*  were 
played ;  he  wrote  various  arias  for  the  vocaliHtn ; 
and  the  text  to  a  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  *  Die 
gliickliche  Barenfamilie.*'  Dec.  i  ith  is  the  date 
of  a  '  Benefizvorstellung  von  Bellini's  Norma, 
fdr  Herrn  Musikdirector  Wagner.* — During  the 
summer  of  1838  he  rehearsed  M^hul's  *  Joseph  * 
'  with  great  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  * — 
and  completed  the  book  of  *  Ri^nzi.'     ?• 

When  in  the  antumn  I  began  the  musio  to  Bicnzi, 
my  sole  care  was  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  I  had 
so  laid  it  out  that  a  first  performance  would  be  impos- 
sible at  a  second-rate  theatre.  I  had  Paris  in  view.i— 
The  thouffht  of  conscious  triviality,  even  for  a  single 
bar,  was  uitolerable.    The  character  of  Bienxi,  ardent, 

1  In  1M2  the«e  sketchM  were  carried  out  In  light  veree  to  ob1tg« 
rapellmeliter  nelMtger.  Wsgn«r'i  colIesciM  *t  Dresden.  In  1MR  the 
•pen,  entitled  (Blanoa  und  Qloseppe.  or)  'Die  Fr&nzoaen  In  NIfza.' 
Li  4  scti,  and  with  lundrx  elteratlons  enforced  by  the  Austrian 
(ivnionhlp.  matie  by  Kapellmeister  J.  F.  K^f.'  wu  performed  %x 
I'racue  with  considerable  and  lasting  saec^. 

<  L.  Nohi  found  the  MS.  at  Blca  In  iSTi.tbgetherwIth  kketebesfor 
blta  of  the  music— 'it  la  Adam.*  These  are  quoted  la  Keue 
Zeltacbrirt  (1«M.  p.  344^. 
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aspiring,  amid  barbarous  surroundings.  int<»resi<  J  ne. 

I  approached  it  by  way  of  the  grandf  o]>t;ra  \   et  "  my 

first  care  was  to  depict  it  in  accorcancu    ^i«'  my 
feelings.* 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  ^^  ^®  iermin  ic-'  of 
his  contract,  the  first  two  acts  were  im'  ;ed. 
He  returned  to  Konigsberg  (July  i&;)vy>  1  aid 
his  debts,  repaired  to  the  port  of  Pillau«  and 
took  berths,  on  board  a  Bailing  vessel  bound  for 
London,  for  himselt^  his  little  wife,  and  a  huge 
Newfoundland  dog,  en  route  for  Paris.  *  I  shall 
never  forget  the  voyage :  it  lasted  three  weeks  and 
a  half,  and  was  rich  in  disasters.  Three  times 
we  suffered  from  the  effects  of  lieavy  storms. 
The  passage  through  the  Narrows  made  a  won- 
drous impression  on  my  fiincy.  The  legend  of 
the  *  Flying  Dutchman '  (he  had  read  it  in 
Heine's  ScXon)  'was  confirmed  by  the  sailors, 
and  the  ciijpumstances  gave  it  a  distinct  and 
characteristic  colour  in  my  mind.  We  stopped 
eight  days  in  London  to  recover  from  the  trying 
e£cts  of  t)ie  voyage.  I  was  interested  above 
all  things  in  the  aspect  of  the  town  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  of  the  theatres  I  saw 
nothing.'* 

At  Boulogne  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Meyerbeer,  and  remained  four  weeks  to  cultivnte 
it.  How  far  the  music  to  *  Rienzi '  pleased  Meyer- 
beer does  not  app^,  and  the  saying  attributed 
to  hira  that^C^iei^isi'  is  the  best  opera-book 
extant  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated.  Meyer- 
beer provided  Wagner  with  letters  of  introduc* 
lion  to  the  Directoi-s  of  the  Op^ra  and  the  Theatre  . 
.  de  la  Renaissance,  to  Schlesinger  ^e  music-  \ 
publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  'Revue  et  Gazette 
Musicale,*  and  to  M.  Gouin  his  agent,  'Valier 
tgo  du  grand  maltre.*  Assertions  in  German 
journals  that  Wagner  was  then  or  at  a  later 
period  under  pecuniary  obligations  to  Meyerbeer 
are  groundless,  and  have  been  publicly  contra- 
dicted. The  true  relations  of  the  two  men  will 
be  described  further  on. 

Pabis.  Wagner  arrived  in  Paris  in  September 
1839,  ^'^^  remained  till  April  7, 1842  (set.  26-29). 
His  hopes  and  plans  were  not  realised  ;  yet,  for 
the  growth  of  his  power  as  an  artist  this  was  an 
important  and  eventful  time. 

Except  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  wife,  whose  patience 
was  sorely  tried,  I  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  sidrcn- 
ture.  At  two  distinct  periods  we  felt  the  pinch  of 
pover^  severely — actually  suffered  fron>  ci>i<{  add  hun- 
ger. I  did  a  good  deal  of  work,  mere  •'  u  '  .  rv  for  the 
most  part,  but  I  also  studied  and  wml'  -x^tiii  -I7,  and 
the  performances  of  Beethoven  at  tbo  C\  :.>' rvatoire 
were  invaluable  to  me. 


out-t»f-the-wav 
*  i\yx  fotiil  d'un 
it  (J  pare  lice,'  in 
iwkve  been  the 
<'  'i  and  intro> 
was    received 


They  found  lodgings  in  an 
quarter.  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie, 
appartement  garni  d^assez  trist  i 
an  old  house  which  claims  to 
birthplace  of  Molibre.  Patron 
duced    by   Meyerbeer,  Wagner 

•  Bee  *Klne  MUtbeilung  an  inelne  Frsunde.' 

4  They  lodged  for  a  night  at  the  Hoop  and  HoT'  '"^ne  10Qi>>'-nStre«C 
Tower  Hill,  etill  existing;  thenatajedat  the  >%i->^'i  Ari»!>  i9o«.rdin|r 
houM. Great  Compton  Street,  Soho;  from  wid.i  p!tc«  u  :  dog  dEa> 
appeared,  and  turned  up  again  after  a  couple  >1  •i.\  <  l  to  h  .  master's 
frantic  Joy.  Wagner's  accurate  memory  for  'u'l'  1  r<«  n.<.<i  pti&ded 
when  he  wandered  about  Soho  with  the  writ^*  ;'.  <  T  «n  1  failed  to 
find  the  old  house.  Mr.  J.  Cyrlax,  who  ha*  >;•  1  \y  irt  ed  every 
step  of  Wsgner**  In  London,  1839, 56,  and 77,  tta!c>  i.i  >t  tb«  rrrmiios 
hare  been  pulled  dowu. 
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(  with  mttrked  politeneBS.  '  L^n  Pillet,  Director 
of  the  Op^ra»  at  that  time  called  'Acad^mie 
royale  de  musique'  [see  vol.  i.  p.  6]  lui  tend 
les  bras,  Schlesinger  lui  fait  mille  offres  de 
service,  Habeneck  (Conductor  at  the  Op^ra  and 
the  Conservatoire)  le  tnute  d'^gal  k  ^gaL*  But 
he  ffoon  found  that  fine  speeches  meant  anything 
rather  than  help  or  goodwill.  In  fact,  Meyer- 
beers  intervention  seems  to  have  told  against, 
rather  than  for  him.  *  Do  you  know  what 
makes  me  suspicious  of  this  young  man  t '  said 
■Heine  ;  '  it  is  that  Meyerbeer  recommends 
-^  him.*  Va  When  told  of  Wagner*s  antecedents  and 
H  his  s.'mguine  hopes  of  success,  Heine  devoutly 
t  folded  his  hands  in  admiration  of  a  German's 
faith.  —  There  was  no  chance  whatever  for 
-'Kienxi*  at  the  Op^ra.  *Quand  il  lui  d^- 
iaille  les  merveilles  de  son  Bienzi,  le  direcieur 
de  I'acaddmie  enveloppe  sa  phrase  laudative 
d'^pith^tes  plus  r^servees:  quand  il  insiste  et 
-  deniande  une  audition  k  jour  fixe,  son  interlo- 
cuteur  recule  visiblelnent,  et  redouble  d'am^nit^s 
onUoires  pour  ^viter  un  engagement  formel.'  A 
writer  for  the  '  Yari^t^s '  undertook  a  transla- 
tion of  the  libretto  of  'Das  Liebesverbot '  for 
the  Th^tre  de  la  Renaissance.  Three  numbers 
were  tried  and  found  acceptable.  '  Wagner  quitte 
It  la  hdte  la  rue  de  la  Tonnellerie,  trop  ^loign^ 
de  ce  monde  d'artistes  avec  lequel  il  va  se 
trouver  joumellement  en  contact.  II  achate 
des  meubles  et  s'^tablit  triomphalement  rue  du 
Helder.*  On  the  very  day  of  his  removal  M. 
0  Joli  the  Director  failed,  and  the  doom  of  the 
theatre  were  closed.  Wagner  attempted  to  gain 
A  footing  at  one  of  the  Boulevard  theatres. 
There  was  a  talk  of  his  setting  a  vaudeville  of 
Dumanoir*s,  *  La  Descente  de  la  Courtille,'  and 
I  a  beginning  was  made.  '  Malheureusement,  les' 
\  choristes  du  thd&tre  ne  s*^taient  pas  aguerris  en-' 
core  k  cette  ^poque  avec  la  musique  de  La  Belle 
UiUne,  et,  apr^  quelques  repetitions  derisoire's, 
on  d^clara  celle  du  jeune  Allemand  p«irfaitement 
inex^cutable.  On  en  conserva  seulement  uiie 
chanson :  "  Allons  k  la  Courtille  I  **  qui  eut  son 
heure  de  c6iebrite.' '  Wagner  offered  himself  as 
a  *  clioriste '  at  a  still  smaller  Boulevard  theatre. 
'  I  came  off  worse  than  Berlioz  when  he  was  in 
a  similar  predicament.  The  conductor  who 
tested  my  capabilities  discovered  that  I  could 
not  sing  at  all,  and  pronounced  me  a  hopeless 
case  all  round.' 

He  tried  song-writing  with  a  view  to  the 
Salons.  A  French  version  of  Heine's  *  Die  bei- 
<len  Grenadiere '  was  made  for  him,  and  he  set 
it,  introducing  the  'Marseillaise'  at  the  close 
(1839) — ^  rather  difiBcult  and  not  altogether 
satisfactory  composition,  refused  by  professional 
singers  with  sufficient  reason.  It  appears  stran^^e, 
however,  that  neither  singers  nor  publishers 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  three  othir 
Ample  and  lovely  songs  to  French  words:  tb) 

1  On  the  Authority  of  Theodor  Bftf  en,  Uta  editor  of  th«  New/  York 
Vinikxeitunff.  No  other  well-authentiemted  utterance  of  Heine  • 
recardlng  Wa^er  baa  eome  to  light.  The  so-called  letter  to  Lau^.e 
which  recently  appeared  in '  Das  Orcheeter '  (Dresden),  and  was  'n- 
prlnted  by  Herr  Kattner  In  'Fanlfai,'  b  not  a  letter  at  all.  bui  a 
coucoctlon  made  up  of  Laube't  word*. 

s  Uatpariul.  *A.  Wagner,'  p.  S£7.  The  cbamoa  baa  not  beeu  tra:€d. 
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delicious  little.  Berceuse,  'Dors,  mon  enfant,' 
Ronsard's  '  Mignonne,'  and  Victor  Hugo's  '  At- 
tente.'  These  were,  literally,  too  good  for  tbe 
market.  For  '  Mignonne'  Wagner  in  the  end  got 
a  few  fmncs  when  the  song  was  printed  in  the 
music  pages  of  a  French  periodical.  Subsequently 
(1841-42)  it  appeared  together  with  'Attente' 
and  *Dor8,  mon  enfant,'  in  the  'Beilagen'  to 
Lewnld's  *£uropa.*  April  i,  1841,  is  the  date 
of  a  touef^g  letter  to  the  editor  of  *  Europa,*  to 
whom  Wa^er  submits  tbe  three  songs,  request- 
ing speedy  payment  of  the  '  maximum '  fee  paid 
for  such  contn)»utions^  sinpe  pripes  are  kiiown 
to  vary  from  5^  ttT  9  fi^ns  "(about^  io^i8«.), 
'£in  Schelm,  wer  sich  besser  giebt,  als  er  bt: 
mich  hat  man  bier  so  zugerichtet  1 ' 

On  Feb.  4,  1840,  the  score  of  a  superb  orches- 
tral piece,  published  15  years  later  as  *£ine 
FaujttOuverture,*  was  finished.  This  is  the  first 
wcrk  tKaTilSB  tbe  true  stamp  of  Wagner.  It 
was  conceived  after  a  rehearsal  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  at  the  Conservatoire  in  the 
winter  of  1839  (let.  a 6),  and  is  in  some  sense 
a  piece  of  autobiography  written  in  music.  As 
originally  planned  it  was  to  form  the  first 
movement  of  a  Faust  Symphony. — After  a  trial 
performance  at  Dresden,  July  23,  1844,  it  was 
laid  aside  till  1855,  when  a  revised  version 
was  published  bearing  a  motto  from  Goethe'a 

*  Faust'— 

Und  so  iBt  rair  dxtt  Dasein  elne  Lsit, 

Der  Tod  erwUnscht,  das  Leben  mir  verhasstl 

It  is  a  masterpiece  of  construction  and  instrumen- 
tation. The  influence  of  Beethoven  is  apparent 
in  the  concise  power  of  the  themes,  and  the  plain 
direct  munner  in  which  they  are  set  forth,  yet 
the  work  is  Wagner's  own  from  beginning  to  end. 
Performances  in  Paris  were  not  so  good  as  he 
had  anticipated.  '  The  Acad^inie  savours  of  me- 
diocrity ;  the  mise  en  Bchie  and  decorations  are 
better  than  tbe  singing. — At  tbe  Op^ra  Comiqtte 
the  representations  hiive  a  completeness  and  a 
physiognomy  of  their  own  such  as  we  know  nothing 
of  in  Germany,  but  the  music  written  for  that 
theatre  is  perhaps  the  worst  that  has  yet  been 
produced  in  these  days  uf  decadence.  The  miser- 
able quadrille  rhythms  which  now  (1842)  rattle 
across,  the  stage  have  banished  the  grace  of 
M^hul,  Isouard,  Boieldieu,  and  young  Auber. 
For  a  musician  there  is  but  one  thing  worth  atten* 
tion — the  orchestral  concerts  at  the  Oonservatoire ; 
but  these  stand  alone,  and  nothing  springs  from 
them.'  His  remarks  about  the  stars  at  the  Op^ra 
— Duprez,  Dorus-Gras,  Rubini  'with  his  sem* 
piternal  shake' — are  rarely  without  a  sting. — 
The  facile  success  of  virtuosi  annoyed  him. — 
Liszt,  with  whom  he  was  to  be  so  closely  con- 
nected in  after  days,  and  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  as  a  virtuoso,  appeared  quite 
anti  pathetic.  Wagner  called  on  ce  only  at  Liszt's 
lodgings,  and  left  them  in  a  state  of  irritation. 

*  Take  Liszt  to  a  better  world  and  he  will  treat 
tbe  assembly  of  angels  to  a  Fantaisie  sur  le 
Diable.' — Paris  at  the  time  harboured  many 
GC'^^Qans — artists,   savants,    literati — in    needy 
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circumstances  for  the  most  part,  bat  warm- 
hearted and  impulsive.  In  such  circles  Wagner 
found  congenial  associates.  '  I  met  with  many 
proofs  of  true  friendslup  in  Paris' — and  the  words 
may  be  taken  to  explain  how  it  was  that  he  and 
hu  *bildhubsche  klelne  Frau*^  did  not  actually 
starve  during  that  first  winter.  The  dog  was 
stolen  before  they  left  the  Bue  de  la  Tonnel- 
lerie. 

Having  no  immediate  prospects,  he  set  to 
work  to  complete  the  music  to  *•  Rienad/  and  for 
its  ultimate  performance  east  his  eye  on  Dres- 
den, where  his  name  might  be  supposed  to 
have  some  little  weight.  On  Nov.  19  the  score 
was  completed,  and  on  Dec,  4  he  dispatched  it 
to  Herr  v.  Liittichau,  the  Intendant.  In  the 
meantime,  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  he 
did  all  manner  of  odd  work  for  Schlesinger, 
reading  proofs,  arranging  rubbish  for  various 
instruments  —  the  comet4^piston  among  the 
numb^ — ^making  partitions  de  piano  of  operas, 
etc.  In  1841  he  began  to  write  for  the  '  Gazette 
Musicale.*  A  clever  novelette,  *Une  visite  k 
BsethoTen,'  '  fut  tr^  remarqn^  par  Beriios,  qui 
en  parla  aveo  ^loge  dans  le  Journal  d€$  I>£bat%^ 
Such  things  impn>ved  his  position  in  the  estima- 
tion of  musicians,  and  preserved  his  8elf-re^>ect. 
But  the  pay  was  small  and  partly  absorbed  by 
the  expenses  of  translation;  for  Wagner,  like 
most  Germans,  knew  enough  French  for  every- 
day purposes,  but  could  not  write  the  language 
effectively.  His  contributions  to  the  Gazette 
were  —  to  give  their  German  titles: — 'Der 
Yirtuosund  der  Kiinstler,'  'Der  Kunstler  und 
die  Oeffentlichkeit,'  *£in  gltLcklicher  Abend,' 
'Der  Freyschiitz,*  'Eine  Filgerfahrt  zu  Bee- 
thoven,' 'Das  Ende  eines  deutschen  Musikers 
in  Paris.*  The  original  German  of  the  two  latter 
has  been  preserved  in  the  'Dresdener  Abend- 
zeitung'  of  Theodor  Hell  (Hofrath  Winkler)  for 
1 841 ;  the  other  articles  have  been  translated 
back  into  German  by  Frau  Cosima  Wagner. 
Further  articles  written  in  Paris  which  the  author 
thought  worth  reprinting  are : — Rossini's  *  Stabat 
Mater,*  dated  Dec.  15,  1841,  and  signed  H. 
Valentino  (Schumann's  'Neue  Zeitschrift  flir 
Musik*),  'LeFreyschutz,''BerichtnachDeutsch- 
land  *  (Ges.  Schrift.  vol.  i.),'  *  Ueber  die  Ouver- 
tiire '  (ditto,  do.).  A  series  of  gossiping  articles 
in  Lewald*8  '  Europa,*  signed  V.  Freudenfeuer, 
and  styled  'Pariser  Amusements'  and  'Pariser 
Fatalitaten  fur  Deutsche,*  also  the  correspondence 
written  for  the  Dresden  Abendzeitung — 'Nach- 
richten  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Kiinste  und  Wis- 
senschaften,'  have  been  cancelled — with  the  one 
exception  of  an  article  on  Hal^vy*s  *  Reine  de 
Chypre,'  Dec.  31,  1841  (Ges.  Schrift.  vol.i.). 

On  Feb.  4, 1841,  Wagner*s  overture  '  Colum- 
bus* was  performed  at  the  annual  concert  tc 
which  the  publisher  Schleainger  used  to  invite 
the  subscribets  to  the  Gazette  musicale.  This, 
by  the  way,  was  the  only  performance  of  one 
of  Wagner*8  works  at  Paris  during  his  first  r^- 

>  80  dflMribad  bj  Friedrieh  Feeht,  the  pftinter. 

>  According  to  KMtner.  this  was  a  contribution  to  the  'Anpi- 
barser  AbendzeltuQg  '-pa  Wolzogeu'a  authority  ii  sliuuU  U:  ?rw 
d«Mr  Abeodzaltang,  lEU. 


dence  there.  Score  and  parts  disappeared  at  that 
time,  and  have  not  yet  been  found. 
"  When  Meyerbeer  returned  in  the  summer  of 
1840,  Wagner  was  in  great  distress.   Meyerbeer 
again  introduced  him  to  the  Director  of  the  Op^n, 
M.  Pillet.    This  time  it  was  a  personal  introduc- 
tion, and  the  reception  accordingly  was  still  more 
polite  and  encouraging.    On  Meyerbeer's  ad- 
vice Wagner  submitted  detailed  sketches  for  the 
libretto  to  an  opera,  'Der  fliegende  Hollander,* 
with  the  propoBsl  that  a  French  text-book  should 
be  prepared  for  him  to  set  to  music.    Wagner 
had  come  to  an  understanding  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  story  with  Heine,  who  had  a  datm  to 
be  consulted,  inasmuch  as  it  was  Heine  who  had 
recently  related  it  and  had  suggested  a  new  and 
touching  denouement  which  Wagner  wished  to 
adopt.    In  Heine's  'Memoiren  des  Herm  vod 
Schnabelewopski,*  the  imaginary  hero  witnesses 
the  beginning  and  end  of  a  play  about  the  'Ahas- 
uerus  of  the  ocean '  at  some  theatre  at  Amsterdam, 
and  reports  that  in  the  course  of  that  performance 
the  salvation  of  the  doomed  captain  wap  brought 
about  by  the  devotion  of  a  woman  *  fsithful  unto 
death.*'    Matters  at  the  Op^ra  apparently  pro- 
gressed just  as  Wagner  desired.    His  sketches 
were  accepted,  and  the  names  of  various  arrca- 
geu.r%  vrere  mentioned.    Meyerbeer  asrain  left 
Paris,  and  soon  after  his  departure  M.  Pillet 
astonished  Wagner  by  telling  him  that  he  had 
taken  a  liking  to  'Le  Vaisseau-Fantdme,*  and 
was  therefore  anxious  to  dispose  of  it  in  fitvour 
of  a  composer  to  whom  he  had  long  ago  promised 
a  good  libretto.    Wagner  refused  to  liBten  t3  any 
such  proposition,  and  demanded  his  manuscript 
back.     But  this  again  did  not  suit  M.  Pillet, 
and  so  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance,  Wag- 
ner consoling  himself  with  the  hope  that  Meyer- 
beer would  ultimately  set  it  straight.     In  the 
spring  of  1841   Wagner,  pressed  by  creditors, 
sub-let  his  rooms  in  the  Rue  du  Helder,  and  took 
lodgings  in  the  suburbs,  at  Meudon.  Accidentally 
he  heard  that  the  plans  for  the  '  Hollander  *  had 
been  handed  to  M.  Paul  Foucher  for  verBification» 
&nd  that  if  he  did  not  choose  to  give  his  consent  to 
what  was  going  on,  he  might  be  left  in  the  cold 
altogether.     Protests  proved  useless,  and  in  the 
end  M.  Pillet  paid  £20  by  way  of  compensation !  * 
Wngner  lost  no  time  in  completing  his  own 
poem  and  setting  it  to  music.   In  seven  weeks  the 
ff  ore  <•!  the  entire  opera,  except  the  overture, 
was  lif.ibhed.    But  £20,  even  at  Meudon,  cannot 
I  v&t  tor  ever.    Before  Wagner  could  find  leiaure 
to  write  the  overture  he  had  to  do  two  months 
inor*'  nf  journeyman  work  (Partitions  de  piano 
of  Jl;il.  .y's'Guitarrero,'  'La  Reine  de  Chypre,* 
etc.).       *I  did  it  all  cheerfully  enough,  corre- 
8pi  Dried  with  the  artists  at  Dresden,  and  looked 
1\  1  ward  to  my  deliverance.   I  offered  the  book 

U  r  ••  a.<  howerer  not  a  Dutch  pUy  at  Amtterdam.  but,  as  Dr.  Frandt 

I  .« :;    :  iiv  ahown,  an  KngUah  play  of  Flttball'a  at  the  Adelpbl  la 

. m:.  i  which  Ueine  wituened  In  18S7,  and  which  fumbdiod  him 

<)i  I  ^•^  cutllnai  of  th«  Mory.   Still  the  Ingentoui  ddaouonent  to 

*    1  ■)  Va  ueau-Fantome,'  libretto  by  Foueher  and  BctqII.  ob 

'  c    ,/■:'*  plan,  but  with  fundry  Interpolations    of  the  coarva- 

1.;  *fTi,  music  by  Pierre  Louis  Philippe  Dletsch  (ehorusmasttr 

tin      u!>*cqu«ntly  conductor  at  thM  Op^ra,  bora UUS at  DQon,  dlirf 

I  1:1 .  St  i'u:is),  was  performed  Not.  9,  ibiX, 
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of  the  Hollander  to  the  maiiagers  at  In:  ioh 
and  Leipzig;  they  refused  it  as  unfir  u,-:  Ger- 
many. I  had  fondly  hoped  it  t?  ".I  tm.jh* 
choids  that  respond  quickest  with  <  Germans  ! ' 
At  Berlin  a  word  from  Meyerbeer  '^  "tfi  .  d  to 
get  it  *  accepted/  but  without  prospect  of  imme- 
i   diate  performance. 

After  the  composition  of  the  '  Hollander '  he 
cast  about  for  other  subjects.  During  a  course 
of  historical  reading  he  met  with  the  story  of  the 
conquest  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  by  Manfred,  son 
of  the  Emperor  Friedrich  U.  The  picturesque 
I   semi-oriental  circumstances  of  the  story  attracted 

(^  him,  and  he  sketched  a  libretto,  *Die  Sarazener/ 
in  which  a  prophetess,  Manfred's  half-sister  by 
an  Arabian  mother,  kindles  the  enthusiasm  of 
I  the  Saracens  and  leads  to  victory  and  to  Man- 
Erodes  coronation.  Mme.  Devrient,  to  whom 
some  years  later  he  submitted  the  fully  deve- 
loped plan,  objected  to  the  denouement,  and  it 
was  dropped  altogetlier.       yS 

By  a  lucky  chance,  the  popular  version  (Volks- 
buch)  of  the  story  of  Tannhauser  now  came  into 
his  hands  and  took  possession  of  his  fancy.      It 
has  already   been  said   that   he   was  familiar 
with  the  subject;  in  early  youth  he  had  read 
Tieck*s  rhymed  'Erzahlung*  of  Tannhauser,  and 
Hoffmann's  novel  'Der  Sangerkrieg' ;  he  was 
also  aware  that  Weber  bad  planned  an  opera 
on  the  legend  of  Tannhauser.     •  When  I  re-read 
Tieck*8  altogether  modem  poem,  I  saw  clearly 
why  its  mystical  coquetry  and  frivolous  catlio- 
licism  had  formerly  repelled  me.    Tlie  Volks- 
buch  and  the  plain  Tannhauser-Lied  ^  present 
the  figure  of  Tannhauser  in  far  clearer   and 
simpler  outlines.*    He  was  espegiflUy  struck  by 
the  connection  of  ^^oii£Euserwith  the  contest 
of  Minnesanger  at^artburg,  which  the  Volks- 
buch  establishes  in  a  I0086  sort  of  way.     There- 
upon,  he  endeavoured  to  trace  the"  story  of  the 
' Sangerkrieg *  to  its  source.    ^German  philo- 
logist of  his  acquaintance  happened  to  possess 
a  copy  of  the  mediaeval  German  poem.     It  in- 
terested  him  greatly,  and  he  was  tempted  to 
pursue   the  subject  further. — One  of  the  MS.' 
copies  of  the  *Wartburgkrieg**  introduces  the 
poem  of  '  Loherangrin.* '  Wagner  was  thus  led  to 
the  study  of  Wolfram  von  EschenbacVs  *  Parai- 
val*  and  'Titurel';  'and  thlfs  an  entirel}-  new 
world  of  poetical  matter  suddenly  opened  before 
me.' — 


Tir? 


Dbksden  (1842-49,  a?t.  29-36).  Before 
ensemble  reheanuils  for  *  Rienzi '  began  in  July, 
Wagner  made  an  excursion  to  the  Bohemian 
hills,  and  at  Teplitz'  completed  the  sketches 
for  the  book  of  'Tannhauser.'  'Rienzi'  had 
found  friends  in  the '  person  of  Herr  Fischer 
the  chorusmaster,  and  of  Josef  Tichatschek  the 
tenor,  who  felt  sure  that  his  'trumpet  tones' 
would  tell  in  the  title-r6le.  Mme.  Schroeder* 
] '         it,  in  spite  of  her  contourg  tant.  toit^peu 

Y  rc(  <  be  original  '  TtnahSnserlled '  8«e  Uhlftod'k '  Alta  boch-  und 
'.out«cbe  Volkdieder.'  Bk.  v,  p.  297. 
^  Blmrock*»  edition  of  'Der  W&rtbargkrieg '  (1^69)  and  his 
"t  r "  •  >n  Into  modem  German  of  Wotfram  von  Escbeubach's  '  rarzivol 
1:       riturel  •  (xvJ.  Loberangrin.  3rd  edit.  D-'jI). 

•  Tinted  by  GOrrei  In  IBIS,  aod  in  18fiS  again  adlUd  b/  BOckcrt. 
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matemels,*  would  make  the  most  of  Adriano. 
There  was  ample  opportunity  for  novel  scenic 
effects,  dumb  show,  and  the  display  of  choral 
masses.  The  chorus-master  and  the  sti^^e-mana- 
ger  were  ready  to  make  special  efforts;  Reissiger, 
the  conductor,  was  well  disposed,  and  had  a 
good  orchestra ;  in  short,  the  night  of  Oct.  ao, 
1842,  proved  a  memorable  one.  The  perform- 
ance began  at  6,  and  came  to  an  end  just  before 
midnight,  amid  immense  applause.  '  We  ought 
all  to  have  gone  to  bed,'  relates  a  witness, '  but 
we  did  nothing  of  the  kind.'  Early  next  morn- 
ing Wagner  appeared  in  the  band-room  to  make 
excisions.  In  the  afternoon  he  re-appeared  to 
see  whether  they  had  been  properly  indicated  in 
the  parts ;  the  copyist  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  that  the  singers  objected  1  '  Ich  lasse  mir 
nichts  streichen,'  said  Tichatschek,  'es  war 
zu  himndisch  I  *  During  the  next  ten  days  two 
repetitions  were  given  to  crowded  houses  at  in- 
creased prices.  When  Reissiger,  after  the  third 
performance,  offered  Wagner  the  b&ton,  the 
enthusiasm  redoubled.  Wagner  was  the  hera 
of  the  day.  By  and  by  Rienzi  came  to  occupy 
two  evenings :  acts  i  and  a — and  3,  4,  5.  The 
attraction  at  Dresden  has  continued  more  or 
less  ever  since.  But  it  was  five  years  before  the 
work  was  pei-formed  at  Berlin,  Oct.  26,  1847 ; 
it  was  produced  at  Hamburg,  1844;  at  Konigs- 
berg,  1845;  at  Munich  and  Cassed»  1870;  at 
Vienna,  1871. 

Nov.  26,  1843,  a  soiree'  was  given  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  by  Sophie  Schroeder,  the 
tragedian  (Mme.  Devrient's  mother),  at  which 
Tichatschek  sang  Rienzi's  prayer  and  Mme. 
Devrient  the  air  of  Adriano.  Wagner's  lite- 
rary friend  Laube  ('  Der  sich  gar  nichts  daraus 
machte  wie  etwas  klang ')  mistook  a  duet  from 
Marschner's  'Templer  und  Jiidin'  for  another 
extract  from  'Rienzi,'  and  reported  that  the  three 
pieces  '  were  rather  dry  and  poor  in  thought.' 
Laube  was  about  to  assume  the  editorship  of  the 
'Zeitung  fur  die  elegante  Welt,'  and  asked 
Wagner  for  materials  towards  a  biographical 
article.  This  was  the  origin  of  th»  '  Autobio- 
graphische  Skizze,*  repeatedly  quoted  above,  and 
reprinted  in  vol.  i.  of  Wagner's  collected  writ- 
ings. It  was  printed  verbatim  in  the  5th  and, 
6th  numbers  of  that  journal,  Feb.  i  and  8, 
1843,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  portrait  *  after 
Kietz.' 

The  managers  of  the  Dresden  theatre  were 
now  eager  to  bring  ont  *Der  Aiegende  Holliinder.' 
The  opera  was  hastily  prepared,  and  Wagner 
conducted  the  first  performance  on  Jan.  a,  1843 
(iSenta,  Madame  Schroeder-Devrient).  'I  had 
aimed  at  presenting  the  action  in  its  simplest 
traits,  and  at  avoiding  needless  details  and  every- 
thing that  might  flavour  of  intrigue;  the  inci- 
dents of  the  story  were  to  teU  their  own  tale.' 
The  public  had  expected  a  second  'Rienzi,' 
and  were  disappointed.  It  was  by  no  means 
a  failure,  nor  was  it  a  succis  d'estimei   some 

*  Berllox.  M6moire«.  974. 

3  Mtrndelssulin  (who  conducted  his  OTcrture  to  'Buy  BUa*}  wrote 
about  it  to  bif  motbtr,  Mot.  H. 
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were  deeply  touched,  others  simply  aston- 
^  ished.  Schumann  s  Zeitschrift  reported  that 
Mme.  Devrient^s  Senta  '  was  the  most  original 
representation  she  has  perhaps  ever  given/ 
Wagner's  own  words  tend  to  show  that  she  made 
too  much  of  her  part ;  the  rest,  especially  the 
representative  of  the  Hollander,  Mitterwurzer, 
too  little,  and  thajt  in  spite  of  applause  and 
recalls  the  performance  was  unsatisfactory.  The 
work  was  repeated  in  due  course,  and  never 
q  uite  disappeared  froYn  the  rdpertoire.^  The  poem 
was  submitted  to  Spohr,  who  pronounced  it 
'a  little  masterpiece/  and  asked  for  the 
music,  which  he  conducted  at  Cassel  June  5, 
1843.  Wagner  wrote  a  warm  letter  of  thanks, 
and  a  pleasant  correspondence  ensued.  Alto- 
gether Spohr  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
eminent  musician  of  an  earlier  generation  who 
cordially  held  out  his  hand  to  young  Wagner. 
Spohr's  'Selbstbiographie '  (ii.  37a)  contains  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  to  his  friend  LCider,  written 
whilst  the  rehearsals  were  going  on:  *Der 
fliegende  Hollander  interests  me  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  opera  is  imaginative,  of  noble  inven- 
tion, well  written  for  the  voices,  inunensely  diffi- 
cult, rather  overdone  as  regards  instrumentation, 
but  full  of  novel  effects ;  at  the  theatre  it  is 
sure  to  prove  clear  and  intelligible. ...  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  among  composers 
for  the  stage  pro  tern  Wagner  is  the  most 
gifted; 

The  'Hollander*  was  originally  meant  to  be 
performed  in  one  Act,  as  a  'dramatic  Ballade,* 
A  reference  to  the  score  will  show  that  the 
division  into  three  Acts  is  made  by  means  of 
crude  cuts,  and  new  starts  equally  crude.  The 
iirst  reading  should  be  restored. 

When  'Rienzi'  was  produced,  the  death  of 
Capellmeister  Morlacchi  (1841)  and  of  Musik- 
director  Rastrelli  (184a)  had  left  two  vacancies 
at  Dresden.  The  names  of  Schindelmeisser, 
Gliiser,  and  Wagner  were  put  forward  as  candi- 
dates. Wagner  appears  at  first  to  have  tried  for 
the  lesser  post  of  Musikdirector,  with  a  salarv  of 
i2oothalers  (£180).  ButHerrvon  LUtticnau 
the  'Intendant*  supported  him,  and  in  the  end  he 
was  appointed  Hofcapellmeister  with  a  salary 
of  1500  thalers  (£225).^  Jan.  10,  1843,  he  gave 
the  customary  'trial  performance'  by  rehears- 
ing and  conducting  Weber's  'Euryanthe';  and, 
whilst  the  rival  candidate,  Schindelmeisser,  was 
busy  with  Spontini's  '  La  Yestale,'  he  repaired  to 
Berlin  to  press  forward  '  Rienzi  *  and  Uie  '  Hol- 
lander/ But  it  appeared  that  the  managers  of 
the  Royal  Prussian  Opera  did  not  care  to  risk  a 
performance  of  either  work  just  then,  their 
acceptance  of  Wagner^s  libretti  having  been  a 
mere  act  of  politeness  towards  Meyerbeer. 
Before  the  end  of  January  Wagner's  appoint- 
ment at  Dresden  was  ratified  by  the  authorities. 
The  ceremony  of  installation  took  place  on  Feb. 
2 — the  day  after  Berlioz's  arrival — and  it  was 


^  On  May  S.  IMS.  It  wu  (iTen  at  Biga :  in  1814  afBerlln. 

3  At  court  tlieatres  In  Germanr  the  title  Hof-Capellmeltter  usually 
Implies  an  appointment  for  life,  with  a  retiring  peoslon  In  propor> 
tlon  to  salary  and  duration  of  serrice. 


the  first  of  Wigner*s  official  acts  to  assist 
Berlioz  at  the  rehearsals  for  his  concerts.^ 

Wagner  had  scruples  as  to  whether  he  would 
prove  the  right  man  for  the  place.    With  evety 
appearance  of  reason  his  wife  and  friends  urged 
that  no  one  in  his  circumstances  could  afford  to 
slight  a  permanent  appointment  with  a  fixed 
salary.    No  doubt  he  would  have  been  the  right 
man  if  the  'Konigliche  sachsiache  Hof-Opera- 
theater*  had  in  reality  been  what  it  professed  to 
be — an  institution  subsidised  for  the  sake  of  art 
But  the  words  *  Operatic  Theatre,  Royal  and  sub* 
sidised*  or  otherwise,  and  'Art  for  Art's  sake,* 
convey  widely  divergent  notions .    Wagner  had 
experience  enough  toicnow  as  much.  He  held  hii 
peace,  however,  and  accepted — '  fruh  und  freudig 
ward  ich  koniglicher  Kapellmeister.*    l^e  dutiei 
were  heavy ;  performances  every  evening  all  the 
y^l^TTJCiid — at  least  three  plays,  and  generally 
three,  sometimes  four  operas  per  week — ibesidestbe 
music  at  the  Hofkirche  and  occasional  concerts  at 
Court.   The  Musik-director  led  at  the  plays,  and 
looked  after  the  church-music  on  week-days; 
the  two  Kapellmeisters  conducted  at  church  (^ 
Sundays  and  festivals,  and  each  was  responsi- 
ble for  certain  operas.    During  his  seven  yean* 
service  Wagner  rehearsed  and  conducted  Eury- 
anthe, Freyschutz,  Don  Juan,  Zauberflttte,  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito,  Fidelio ;  Spontini's  La  Yestale, 
Spohr's  Jessonda,  Marschner*s   Hans   HeUing 
and  Adolf  von  Nassau,  Winter's  Unterbrochenes 
Opferfest,    Mendelssohn's    Sommemachtstraum 
,and  Antigone,  Gluck*s  Armida,  etc.    He  made  a 
'special  arrangement  of  Iphigenie  in  Aulis,  per- 
formed Feb.  22,  1847,  ^^  which  he  revised  the 
text,  retouched  the  instrumentation,  condensed 
certain  bits,  added  sundiy  connecting  links,  and 
changed  the  close.    The  arrangement  has  been 
published, and  is  now  generally  accepted.   At  the 

*  Pensionsconcerte '  given  by  the  'Hofcapelle*  his 
reading  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  Eroica,  C 
minor,  A  nuijor,  and  F  major,  and  particularly  of 
the  Choral  Symphony,  attracted  much  attention. 

*  It  was  worth  while  to  make  the  journey  from 
Leipzig  merely  to  hear  the  recitative  of  the  con- 
trabasses,' said  Kiels  Gade,  concerning  the  last. 

Wagner  hat^  got  nav<?h  to  do  with  the  music 
at  the  Hofkirche,  but  he  detested  {EF^TMitine 
w^ork  there.  The  Catholic  Court  chose  to  have 
none  but  Catholics  in  the  choir,  women's  voices 
were  excluded,  and  the  soprano  and  alto  parts 
were  taken  by  boys.  All  told,  the  choir  consisted 
of  24  or  26---14  men  and  10  or  12  boys.  The 
accompaniments  were  played  by  a  full  orchestra, 
on  festive  occasions  as  many  as  50  performers, 
including  trumpets  and  trombones  I  '  The 
echoes  and  reverberations  in  the  building  were 
deafening.  I  wanted  to  relieve  the  hard-worked 
members  of  the  orchestra,  add  female  voices, 
and  introduce  true  Catholic  church-music  a 
capella.  As  a  specimen  I  prepared  Fale8trina*s 
Stabat  Mater,  and  suggested  other  pieces,  but 
my  efforts  failed.*  * 

>  Sfe  Berlioz's  letter  to  D'Ortlgne  Fel>.  SB,  IBIS  (OorrMpoDdMM 
and  Hemolres),  Lettre  k  Ernst. 
*  In  Gonranatton  with  the  mltar. 
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There  wm  an  odd  relic  of  bygone  davs  there, »  mutico^ 
ft  great  fat  aomrano.  I  used  to  delight  in  his  extreme 
conceit  mnd  silliness.  On  holidajrs  and  festivals  he  re- 
fused to  sing  unless  some  aria  was  esneciallT  set  apart 
for  him.  It  was  quite  wonderful  to  near  the  ancient 
colossus  trill  that  Horid  stufT  of  Hasse's :  a  huge  pud^ 
ding,  with  a  voice  like  a  cracked  comet  &  piston.  But 
he  had  a  virtue  for  which  we  may  well  envy  him ;  he 
oonld  ting  as  much  in  one  breath  aa  any  normal  singer 
I  ever  met  with  in  two.^ 

Wagner  became  leader  of  the  *  Liedertafel '  (a 
choir  of  male  voices  established  1 839)  and  was 
chosen  conductor  of  the  *  Mannergesangfest ' 
which  took  place  in  July  1843,  and  for  which  he 
wrote  '  Das  liebesmahl  der  Apostel  * — eine  bi- 
blische  Scene.  This  work  requires  three  separate 
choirs  of  male  voices,  which  begin  d  eapella  and 
are  ultimately  supported  by  the  fiill  orchestra. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Frau  Charlotte  Welnlig. '  der 
Wittwe  seines  unvergesslichen  Lehrers.' 

In  1844  the  remains  of  C.  M.  v.  Weber  were 
«zhumed  and  brought  from  London  to  Dresden. 
Wagner  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  move- 
ment;  and  the  musical  arrangements  for  the 
solemn  reception  of  the  body  and  the  interment, 
Dec.  14,  were  carried  out  under  his  direction. 
Kt^ Meantime  TftTif|}jfa^gftr  wan  completed  (April 
13,  i8'44;  lll^t^eviiiion,  Dec.  33;   further  revi- 
sion of  close.  Sept.  4,  1846).    He  had  worked 
mt  it  arduously,  and  finished  it  with  the  greatest 
care  ;   so  much  so  that  he  ventured  to  have 
-the    full   score   lithographed   from   hb  manu- 
script.    In  July  1845  he  forwarded  a  copy  to 
Carl  Gaillard  at  Berlin  with  a  long  and  in- 
teresting  *  letter: — 'Pianoforte    arrangement, 
«tc.,  has  already  been  prepared,  so  that  on  the 
•day  after  the  first  performance  I  shall  be  quite 
free.    I  mean  to  he  lazy  for  a  year  or  so,  to 
make  use  of  my  library  and  produce  nothing 
^  . .  .  If  a  dramatic  work  is  to  be  significant  and 
original  it  must  result  from  a  step  in  advance  in 
the  life  and  culture  of  the  artist;  but  such  a 
step  cannot  be  made  every  few  months !      He 
desired   to   rest    and  read;   but    he,. returned 
from  Teplitz  after  the  summer  holidays  with 
sketCh»-*ir^Die  Meistersinger '  and  *Lohenr 
griiij^     The  first  performance  of  *  Tannhiiuser  * 
took  place  at  Dresden  Oct.  19, 1845.    It  was  not 
sn  unqufJified  success— even  the  executants  con- 
fessed themselves  bewildered.    Tichatschek  sang 
the  part  of  Tannhauser,  Mme.  Devrient  that 
of  Venus,  Johanna  Wagner  (Richard  Wagner's 
niece)  that  of  Elizabeth,  Mitterwurzer  that  of 
Wolfram.    Thq  ffoai^e  in  J^he  Venusberg  fell  flat. 

*  You  are  a  man  ol  genius,'  said  ^me.  Devri- 
ent, '  but  you  write  such  eccentric  stuff,  it^  is 
banlly  possible  to  sing  it.'  The  second  act,  with 
the  march,  fared  best ;  the  third  act.  with  the 

*  pointless  and  empty  recitation  of  Tannhiiuser  * 
<t.  e.  the  story  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  which 
now  holds  people  spellbound)  was  pronounced  a 
T5orern^^^3iSBCOvered  that  Wagner  had  no 
melody,  noform;  'this  sort  of  music  acts  on 
the  HWvM.*  '  '  A  distressing,  harassing  subject* 

1  InqnMei  st  Drtsden  ihow  that  thJs  Sepramo.  Mom  Tsrquinio, 

was  a  memlwr  o(  the  *  KOotgl.  Bichss.  mustesl.  Kapelle '  till  April  90. 

.  IMS :  alM>  thftt  Aogelo  decarelU.  another  mtuieo.  acted  as  Inatructor 

to  the  cholrboji.  uodar  Wagner.  (ThU  is  due  to  the  kIndneM  of  Herr 

^lonu  FOntenan.  cuitos  of  the  Boyal  Library  of  Music  at  Dresden.) 

*  Qttotad  b7  Tai>pert  In  MuilcalischM  WodmblatK  1877,  p.  ill. 
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— 'art  ought  to  be  cheerful  and  consoling* — 
'  why  should  not  Tannhauser  marry  Elizabeth  ?* 
The  Intendant  explained  to  Wagner  that  his 
predecessor,  *tho  late  Kapellmeister*  Weber, 
had/  managed  matters  better,  *  since  he  under- 
stood how  to  let  his  operas  end  satisfactorily  1 ' 
tublic  was  fairlypuzzled.  *A  feeling  of 
compieltHoolation  evefcame  me,'  writes  Wagner. 
*  It  was  not  my  vanity — I  had  knowingly  de- 
ceived myself,  and  now  I  felt  numbed.  I  saw  a 
single  possibility  before  me:  induce  the  public 
to  unela'stand  and  participcUe  in  my  aims  as  an 
artiat*  And  this  is  the  root  of  his  subsequent 
literary  and  theoretical  efforts.  ,    • 

Liszt  conducted  the  overture  toTannhauser  at 
Weimar  Nov.  12, 1S48,  and  produced  the  entire 
work  Feb.  16, 1840.  Other  leading  theatres  fol- 
lowed at  intervals — Wiesbaden  185  a,  Munich 
1855,  Berlin  1856,  Vienna  ('Thalia  theater* 
and  *  Theater  in  der  Josefstadt  *  1 85  7 ), '  Hof  opern- 
theater*  Nov.  19, 1859;  Paris  March  13, 186 1. 

Spohr  brought  out  'Tannhauser*  in  1853.' 
'The  opera,'  he  wrote,  'contains  much  that  is 
new  and  b^utiful,  also  several  ugly  attacks  on 
one*s  ears .  . .  '  A  good  deal  that  I  disliked  at 
first  I  have  got  accustomed  to  on  repeated 
hearing — only  the  absence  of  definite  rhythms 
(das  Rhythmuslose)  and  the  firequent  lack  of 
rounded  periods  (Mangel  an  abgerundeten  Perio- 
den)  continue  to  disturb  me,*  etc.  Mendelssohn 
witnessed  a  performance,  and  said  to  Wagner 
'that  a  canonical  answer  in  the  adagio  of  the 
second  finale  had  given  him  pleasure.'  Moritz 
Hauptmann  (Wei^g's  successor  «at  the  Tliomas- 
schule)  pronounced  the  Overture  'quite  atrocious 
(ganz  griisslich),  incredibly  awkward,  long  and 
tedious.**  Schumann  (who  settled  in  Dresden 
in  the  autumn  of  1844)  wrote  to  Heinrich  Dom, 
Jan.  7, 1846,  *  I  wish  you  could  see  Tannhauser ; 
it  contains  deeper,  more  original,  and  altogether 
an  hundredfold  better  things  than  hb  previous 
operas — at  the  same  time  a  good  deal  that  is 
musically  trivial.  On  the  whole,  Wagner  may 
become  of  great  importance  and  significance  to 
the  stage,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  possessed  of  the 
needful  courage.  Technical  matters,  instrumenta- 
tion, I  find  u  together  remarkable,  beyond  com- 
parison  better  than  formerly.  Already  he  has 
finished  a  new  text-book,  Lohengrin.'* 

About  1 845-46  pecuniary  troubles  again  began 
to  press  upon  Wagner.  The  success  of  '  Rienzi  * 
had  naturally  led  him  to  hope  that  his  operas 
would  soon  find  their  way  to  the  leading  theatres. 
To  facilitate  this  he  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  firm  of  music-publishers  (C.  F. 
Meser,  Dresden)  to  print  the  pianoforte  scores  of 
Rienzi  and  theHollander.  The  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment and  Uie  full  score  of  Tannhauser  were  now 

>  Pelhstbloirraphle,  ti.  906. 

*  Letter  to  llauptmann,  ibid. 

S  Letter  to  Spohr.  April  21.  IMS. 

•  It  Is  curious  to  compare  with  thew  Just  and  generous  words  tha 
following  extracU  from  a  letter  of  Schumann's  wrlttpn  some  yeara 
later  (l&iS)  and  quoted  bjr  Herr  Kastner  (BIchard  Wagner  Katalog). 
'Wagner  Is.  if  I  am  to  put  It  concisely,  not  a  good  musician  (keta 
(uter  ¥usiker) ;  he  Is  wanting  In  the  proper  sense  foHbrm«nd  for 
beauty  of  sound. . . .  Apart  from  the  performance  tha  music  is  poor 
(gerlug).  quite  amateurish,  ampty,  aod  repelUng  (gchaltlot  u&d 
wlderwirtig),  etc  . 

^  Aa  2 
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added  to  these.  The  conditions  of  the  contract 
have  not  been  made  public;  the  reflults,  however, 
proved  disastrous.  Issued  at  high  prices,  and  by 
publishers  whose  business  relations  were  not  very 
extensive,  the  editions  did  not  sell  well,  and 
Wagner  became  liable  for  a  considerable  sum.  His 
professional  duties,  too,  began  to  grow  irksome. 
He  had  gradually  drifted  into  the  position  of 
an  agitator  and  a  party  leader.  The  more 
gifted  among  his  musical  colleagues  admired  and 
liked  him,  but  to  the  majority  his  excitable 
temperament  was  antipathetic;  and  his  rest- 
less activity  was  found  inconvenient.  No  one 
disputed  his  personal  ascendancy,  yet  he  was 
made  to  feel  the  effects  of  jealousy  and  ill-will. 
The  press  did  its  best  to  confuse  matters,  and  to 
Hpread  damaging  gossip.  The  accredited  critic  at 
Dresden,  Keissiger's  friend  J.  Schladebach,,wa8 
the  champion  of  existing  usages,  which  he  chose  to 
call  classical  traditions.  A  person  of  some  educa- 
tion and  an  experienced  writer,  Schladebach  can- 
not be  accused  of  having  treated  Wagner  unfairly, 
as  journalism  goes.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to 
be  rather  patronising;  in  course  of  time  he  took 
care  to  minimise  whatever  might  tell  in  Wagner*s 
favour  and  to  accentuate  everything  that  looked 
like  a  departure  from  the  beaten  tracks.  Unfor^ 
innately  he  was  the  principal  Dresden  corre- 
spondent of  the  musical  and  literary  journals  of 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  etc.  Thus  the  effect  of  his 
reports  was  tnore  detrimental  to  Wagner's  pros- 
pects than  perhaps  he  intended  it  to  l^.  Mana- 
gers of  theatres  and  German  musicians  generally 
took  their  cue  firom  the  journals,  and  in  the  end 
Wagner  came  to  be  reoriuded  as  an  eccentric  and 
unruly  personage  aimcult  to  deal  with.  The 
libretti  and  scores  he  submitted  were  hardly 
glanced  at ;  in  sundry  cases  indeed  the  parcels 
were  returned  unopened  I 

Except  the  performance  of  Gluck*s  Iphigenia 
in  AuUs,'  arranged  by  Wagner,  and  of  Bee- 
thoven's Choral  Symphony,  which  was  repeated 
at  the  Pensionsconcert,  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the...jxiu8ical  doings  of  1847. — 
Wagner  led  a  moia^  retired  life  than  hereto- 
fore, and-^w4c]^sd..8teadily  at  Lohengrin.  On 
the  28th  August  the  introduction  was  written, 
and  the  instrumentation  of  the  entire  work  com- 
pleted during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  He 
knew  that  he  had  made  a  considerable  step  in 
advance  since  Tlllililllimmii,  1ml  Iim  miis  iihiu  con- 
scious of  having  moved  still  further  a^^y  fry^ 
the  standards  of  contemporary  taste.  Ifisenough 
to  state  that  whilst  he  was  writing  Loheni^n, 
the  repertoire  at  Dresden  consist^  in  a  large 
measure  of  Donizetti.  A  letter  written  early  in 
1847  exhibits  an  almost  apologetic  tone:  *I  am 
inclined  rather  to  doubt  my  powers  than  to 
overrate  them,  and  I  must  look  upon  my  present 
undertakings  as  experiments  towards  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  opera  is  possible,* 
The  management  at  Dresden  did  not  care  for 
such  experiments,  and  indefinitely  put  off  the 

>  Tor  d«Ull«  ooneernlnc  Wagner's  reading  of  the  orerture.  and  tot 
»  dflierlpclon  of  hit  '  arrangement  *  of  the  entire  opera,  aee  Oo. 
aebrifl.  V.  143,  and  Glaseaapp,  p.  'iifi. 
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production  of  Lohengrin ;  so  that  the  finale  to 
the  first  act,  which  was  performed  on  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  Kapelle,  Sept.  2  a,  1848,  was 
all  he  heard  of  the  work. 

At  Berlin  Tannhauser  had  been  refused  si 
'  too  epic,*  whatever  that  may  mean.  After  six 
years*  delay  preparations  were  begun  there  for 
Rienzi,  and  the  King  of  Prussia's  birthday,  Oct. 
5,  1847,  was  fixed  for  the  first  performance. 
When  Wagner  arrived  to  superintend  rehearsals 
he  was  received  in  a  singularly  lukewarm  num- 
ner;  personal  attacks  and  injurious  insinua- 
tions appeared  in  the  local  jounials,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  Rienzi  was  foredoomed. 
The  management  discovered  that  political  catch- 
words, '  liberty,*  '  firatemity,*  and  the  like,  could 
be  culled  from  the  libretto ;  another  opera  was 
chosen  for  the  royal  fdte,  and  Rienzi  postponed 
till  October  26,  when  the  court  did  not  attend, 
and  'General-Musikdirector  Meyerbeer  thought 
fit  to  leave  town.*  A  large  miscellaneous  au- 
dience applauded  vigorously,  but  the  suocesi 
proved  ephemeral  and  Wagner*s  hopes  of  better- 
ing his  pecuniary  position  were  disappointed. 

In  1848  the  universal  distress  and  political 
discontent  told  upon  musical  matters  at  Dresden 
as  it  did  elsewhere.  The  repertoire  showed 
signs  of  rapid  deterioration]  Flotow's  'Martha* 
attracted  the  public.  With  the  exception  of 
three  subscription  concerts  ^ven  by  the  orches- 
tra, at  the  first  of  which,  in  January,  Wagner 
conducted  Bach's  8-part  motet  'Singet  dem 
Herm  ein  neues  Lied,*  nothing  of  interest  was 
performed.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  when  the 
instrumentation  of  Lohengrin  was  finished,  his 
restless  mind  had  already  begun  to  brood  upon 
new  subjects.  Sketches  for '  Jesus  von  Nazareth  * 
— a  tentative  effort  in  the  direction  of  Parsifal 
— were  laid  aside,  as  he  failed  to  find  a  satis- 
factory mode  of  treating  the  subject.  For  the 
last  time  the  conflicting  claims  of  History  and 
of  Legend  presented  themselves — Friedrich  der 
Rothbart  on  the  one  side,  and  Siegfiried  on  the 
other.  The  former  subject  would  have  been 
particularly  opportune  at  a  time  when  the  name 
of  the  great  emperor  was  in  everybody's  mouth; 
but  Wagner's  historical  studies  reganling  Bar- 
barossa  had  no  other  result  than  a  curious  essay 
treating  of  that  vague  borderland  which  separates 
historical  fact  from  mythical  tradition,  entitled 
Die  Wibelungen,  Weltgeschichte  avs  der  Sage.  It 
_jvas  written  in  1848,  and  printed 'in  1850.*  To 
students  for  whom  the  growth  of  a  great  man's 
mind  is  almost  as  interesting  as  the  ultimate 
result,  this  essay  presents  many  points  of  in- 
terest; to  others  it  cannot  be  attractive,  except 
as  evidence  of  Wagner's  peculiar  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  his  delight  in  hard  work. 

He  decided  to  dramatise  the  myths  of  the 
Nibelungen,  and  made  his  fiist  grip  at  the  sub- 
ject in  a  prose  version  (1848)  '  iSer  Nibelungen- 
Mythus  als  Entwurf  zu  einem  Drama.*'  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  'Siegfried's  Tod,'* 
in  three  acts  and  a  prologue  (autumn,  1848), 
written  in  alliterative  verse,  and  subsequently 


I  Go*.  Bcfarilt.  11. 
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ilicorporated  with  many  additions  and  emenda- 
tions in  'Gotter'laiimiiTung.*  Sundry  germs  of 
the  music^  too,  -were  conceived  at  this  early 
period. 

Wagner  critertained  hopes  that  the  general 
desire  for  political  reform  might  lead  to  a  better 
state  of  tbic^^  lam  j^ioal  and  theatrical  matters. 
Accordingly  hu  %vrote  out  an  elaborate  plan  for 
the  organJ8a,ti(iU  .>f  a  '  national  theatre.'  His 
objects  were;  thorough  reform  of  the  theatre 
at  Dresden ;  amalgamation  of  the  existing  art 
institutions  of  Saxony,  with  head-quartera  at 
Dresden ;  increase  of  efficiency  and  reduction  of 
expenditure.  Supported  throughout  by  detailed 
statements  of  facts  and  figures,  his  proposals 
appear  ensinently  practical,  and  might  have 
been  carried  out  entire  or  in  part  with  obvious 
advantage.  The  new  liberal  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Herr  Oberlander,  sympathised  with 
Wagner,  but  had  little  hope  of  surmounting 
the  initiatory  difficulty,  viz.  to  detach  the 
finances  of  the  theatre  from  those  of  the  court, 
and  get  an  annual  grant  of  public  money  in 
place  of  the  subsidies  from  the  king's  privy 
purse.  Derisory  pencU  notes  on  the  margin  of 
the  manuscript  showed  that  it  had  been  read 
by  certain  people  at  court,  but  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  Ministry ;  and  the  political  catas- 
trophe of  May  1849  ^^  ^^^S  P"^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
projects  of  reform,  social  or  artistic.^ 

Wagner  was  less  concerned  with  politics  proper 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  speech — one 
of  two — which  he  delivered  in  the  *  Yaterlands- 
Terein,*  a  political  club,  June  14,  1848,  and 
which  was  then  reported  in  full  in  the  '  Dresden 
Anzeiger,'  has  been  unearthed  and  reprinted  by 
Herr  Tappert  (R.  W.  p.  33-42).  Its  tone  is  , 
moderate  enough;  and  it  had  no  further  con-  , 
sequences  than  a  reprimand  ^m  the  policr': 
authorities,  who  thought  it  undesirable  that  «  * 
*koniglicher  Kapellmeister*  should  speak  i: 
such  a  place.  In  May  1849,  when  the  court  .•! 
[pny  fled,  and  Frusst^ troops  were  despatch  •  ; 
to  'odwje*  thmot^n  ut  DreJi(ren,"^agner  v..ts 
much  excited ;  but  the  tale  of  his  having  can  ii  <  1 
a  red  flag,  and  fought  on  the  barricades,  is  no; 
corroborated  by  the  '  acts  of  accusation '  preserved 
in  the  Saxon  police  records.  Alarming  rumours, 
however,  reached  him  that  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest  was  being  prepared,  and  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  await  the  turn 
of  events.  He  went  quietly  to  Weimar,  where 
Liiszt  was  busy  with  Tannhauser.  On  the  19th 
May,  in  course  of  a  rehearsal,  ne^^  came  fxpm 
Dresden  that  orders  for  Wagner's'  arrest  jvs  a 
*  politically  -  dangerous  individual ' .  had  been 
issued.  There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  Liszt  pro- 
cured a  passport,  and  escorted  Wagner  aa  far  as 
Eisenach  on  the  way  to  Paris. 

Exile  ( 1 849-6 1 ,  aet.  36-48 ).  •  It  is  ir^possible 
to  describe  my  delight,  after  I  had  go^  over  the 
inmiediate  painful  impressions,  when  /I  felt  free 
at  last — free  from  the  world  of  torturing  and 

1  Xztnets,  'SlttUche  Btellung  der  Musik  nun  St^t.'  *Zahl  der 
Tlw»t«rvorkte11ungen.'  'Die  kftthollsche  Kirch*?nmutlk,'  were  com- 
manicated  by  Thsod.  UbUg  to  the  Neue  Zeltschriri  fdr  Muslk,  vol. 
xzzhr«  and  ibe  entln  document  U  glTen  In  Get.  f  Uiiften,  vol.  IL 
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ever-unsatisfied  wishes,  free  from  the  anno]^g 
surroundings  that  had  called  forth  such  wishes.' 

The  hopes  which  Lizst  indulged,  that  Wagner 
might  now  be  able  to  gain  a  footing  in  Paris, 
proved  futile.  Wagner*s  desire  to  publish  a  series 
of  articles  in  a  French  periodiczd  'on  the  pro- 
spects of  art  under  the  revolution*  met  with  no 
response.  Paris,  said  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
des  Ddbats,  would  laugh  at  any  attempt  to 
discuss  the  notions  of  a  German  musician  about 
the  relation  of  art  to  politics. — Music  altogether 
was  at  a  low  ebb  in  France,  and  no  one  cared 
to  risk  the  production  of  a  tragic  opera. 

In  June,  1849,  Wagner  went  to  Zurich, 
where  several  of  his  Dresden  friends  had  found 
refuge,  and  where  his  wife  joined  him.  In  Oct. 
1849,  ^^  became  a  citizen  of  Zurich.  Th^^^fst 
years  of  his  residence  there  are  markedby  a  long 
spell  of  literary  work  :  '  Die  Eunst  ufi^i^e  Be- 
volution,*  1^49  ;  *  Das  Kunstwerk  der'Zukunft,* 
*Kunst  und  ±Qima,'  'Das  Judcnthum  in  der 
Musik,*  1 850 ;  •  Ueber  die  Goethe  Stiftung,'  *  Ein 
Theater  in  Zurich,'  '  Erinnerungen  an  Spontini,* 
1851 ;  *  Ueber  die  Auffiihrung  des  Tannhauser/ 
'  Bemerkun^^en  zur  Auffiihrung  der  Oper  Der 
fliegende  Hollander,*  *  Oper  und  Drama,*  185a. 
'My  mental  state,*  writes  Wagner,  looking  back 
upon  these  books  and  essays,  'resembled  a 
struggle.^  I  tried  to  express,  thewetically>  iliat 
which  under  the  incongruity  of  m^artistic  aims 
as  contrasted  with  the  tendencies  of  public  art, 
especially  of  the  opera^  I  could  not  properly 
put  forward  by  means  of  direct  artistic  pro- 
duction.*— ^An  account  of  the  main  contents  of 
these  writings  belongs  to  Part  II  of  this  article, 
and  it  will  suffice  here  to  touch  upon  a  few  minor 
I  ( i.its  which  are  of  biographical  interest. 

i  (f  .  :v  side  issues  have  been  raised  with 
r<  .  •  n  'Das  Judenthum  in  der  Musik,'  an 
tuch     first     appeared    in    the    Neue 


Z«  •Uch'irt  imder  the  pseudonym  K.  Freigedank. 
'r  is  n,  i'T  less  intemperate  and  injudicious  pr!^ 
'>f>u  tiian  might  be  supposed  from  the  auceea 


1  iM' 


/'  '>  lie  it  met  with  when  Wagner  signed 
..111  r<  iblished  it  with  additions  nineteen  years 
i2i  .  in  spite  of  his  belief  to  the  contrary,  it 
did  not  at  first  attract  much  attention ;  the 
Zeitschrift,  then  edited  by  Franz  Brendel,  had 
only  a  few  hundred  subscribers,  and  no  other 
German  journal,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
reproduced  it.  The  only  immediate  effect  was 
a  vindictive  feeling  in  musical  circles  against 
Brendel.  Eleven  masters  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatorium,  where  Brendel  was  engaged  as 
lecturer  on  the  History  of  Music,  signed  a 
letter'  requesting  him  either  to  give  up  his  post 
or  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  writer.  Brendel 
refused  to  accept  either  alternative.  Wagner's 
authorship,  however,  was  suspected,  and  the 
attitude  of  many  professional  journalists  towards 
him  grew  bitterly  hostile.  When  he  issued  the 
augmented  edition  in  1869  dozens  of  articles  and 
pamphlets  appeared  in  reply ;  yet  none  of  these 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  artistic   questions 

«  'The  MuKlc  of  the  Future.'  p.  82. 

>  Written  bj  Julius  nietz.  aud  printed  In  Vosoheles'  Leben.  il.  217. 
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he  had  raised.  Tlie  actual  contentg  of  the 
article  were  ignored ;  but  Wagner  was  persist- 
ently reproached  with  having  attempted  a  dis- 
graoefol  defamation  of  rival  composers  *  because 
of  their  Hebrew  origin*!  It  remains  significant 
that  amongst  his  staunchest  and  most  intelli- 
gent fiiends  there  were  then,  and  there  are  still, 
many  of  Jewish  descent,  who  may  have  wished 
lie  had  let  the  subject  alone,  bat  who  nevertheless 
see  no  reason  to  disagree  with  him  in  the  main. 
The  noise  in  the  newspapers  had  an  odd  result : 
other  writings  of  his,  hitherto  a  drug  on  the 
market,  suddenly  began  to  sell,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  the  fierce  attack  upon  Meyer> 
beer  in  *Oper  und  Drama,'  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  Wagner's  strictures  concern 
Meyerbeer  the  musician,  not  Meyerbeer  the  man. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  private  letter  of 
1847  comprise  everything  Wagner  thought  fit  to 
state  pubUcly  later  on. 

I  am  on  a  pleaaant  footing  with  Meyerbeer,  and  haTS 
everr  reason  to  ralne  him  as  a  kind  and  amiable  man. 
But  if  I  attempt  to  express  all  that  it  repellent  in  Uie 
incoherency  and  empty  itriTing  after  outward  effect  in 
the  operatic  mosio  of  the  day,  l  arrive  at  the  conception 


loever  mistakes  his  way  in  the  direction  of  tririality 
has  to  do  penance  towards  nis  better  self,  bat  whoever 


*  Meyerbeer.* 

Whoei 
has  to  do  pel 
oonscionsly  seeks  triviality  is  lost. 

Bid  Wagner  really  act  as  an  ungrateful  and 
ill-conditioned  person  towards  Meyerbeer  ?  The 
two  men  never  were  friends  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  The  time  t'  *^y  actually  spent 
together  can  hardly  amouiu.  to  a  hundred 
hours.  1839-42  at  Boulogne  and  IVris,  Meyer- 
beer the  senior  by  2  a  years,  was  the  patron, 
and  Wagner  the  client;  and  f  r  the  next  de- 
cade this  state  of  things  appar  1  "v  continued. 
Meyerbeer  had  spoken  well  of  W  a^'ntr.  uud  in 
return  it  was  expected  that  Wti^er  ithould  make 
himself  useful  as  a  partisan.  Cut  thin  Wa^^ner 
would  not  and  could  not  do;  tip*  )>ro;^(leMt  hint<^ 
produced  no  effect  upon  him. —  \\\wn  Was:' ^-^ 
sought  Meyerbeer*s  acquaintance  the  latter  was 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  literal  v  atiliereuts; 
willing  champions  in  the  press,  with  whom  his 
agent  and  his  publisher  could  manuiuvre  as 
they  pleased.  But  the  support  of  real  niueicians 
was  wanting.  Masters  like  Spohr  and  Mar. di- 
ner, Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  prt  lionucod 
Meyerbeer^s  music  an  ingeniously  C(  utiived 
sham,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  wJ^h  it; 
they  attributed  a  good  deal  of  the  succ<  s^t  of 
'  Bobert,*  etc.  to  Meyerbeer's  business  talents  n :-.  r} 
to  the  exertions  of  his  literary  •  bureau.'  *  Tl  • 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  promising  yon:..^' 
musician  was  a  matter  of  some  moment,  a!.<i 
Wagner  was  regarded  as  the  right  sort  of  man 
to  enlist.  What  did  Meyerbeer  do  by  way 
of  patronage?  He  wrote  a  letter  introducing 
Wagner  to  M.  Fillet,  fully  aware  that  there 
was  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  an  unknown 
German  at  tiie  *  Op^ra.*  To  foist  Wagner,  with 
his  *  Liebesverbot,'  upon  Antenor  Joly  and  the 
Theatre  de  la  Kenaissance,  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
Parisians,  little  better  than  a  practical  joke;  twice 

1  Conesmiog  Uie '  boreaa  *  se«  B.  Laabe'a  '  EriDneruugen.' 


or  thrice  in  the  year  that  rotten  concern  had  fiuled 
and  risen  again :  '  mon  thefttre  est  mort,  vive 
mon  th^&tre,'  was  M.  Joly's  motto.     Meyerbeer 
introduced  Wagner  to  his  publisher  Schlesinger. 
And  this  is  au   that  came  to  pass  at  Paris— 
unless   the   fact  be  taken   into  aooount   that 
Scribe  imitated  an  important  scene  from  Biemi 
in  Le  Prophite*  without  acknowledgment.    At 
Dresden  a  letter  from  Meyerbeer  to  Herr  v. 
Liittichau,  dated  March  18,  184 1,'  turned  the 
scales  in  fiivour  of  Bienzi,  and  both  Bienzi  and 
the  Hollander  were  accepted  (but  not  performed) 
on  his  recommendation  at  Berlin.    After  the 
surprising  success  of  Bienzi,  open  hostility  waa 
shown  by  certain  sections  of  the  press.    As  time 
went  on,  Wagner  traced  some  queer  attacks  to 
their  source,  and  came  upon  members  of  Meyer- 
beer's '  bureau  *  1     No  one  who  is  aware  of  tha 
large  and  complicated  interests  at  stake  with 
re^^ird  to  the  success  or  failure  of  a  grand  opera, 
will  be  surprised  at  the  existence  of  press  scandals, 
and  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  at  present 
whether  or  not  Meyerbeer  was  personally  con- 
cerned.   Wagner  certainly  thought  he  was,  but 
chose  to  remain  silent.  It  was  not  until  1850-52 
that  Meyerbeer's  people  came  to  know  in  their 
turn  whom  they  were  dealing  with.    By  this  time 
when  Le  Prophbte  was  pitted  in  Germany  against 
Lohengrin,  the  words  *  friendship '  or  '  personal 
obligation'  cannot  have  conveyed  the  usual  mean- 
ing to  Wagner's  mind;  yet  there  is  little  that 
savours  of  revenge  or  recrimination  in  'Oper  und 
Drama '  and '  Das  Judenthum.'  Serous  questiona 
of  art  are  treated,  and  Meyerbeer's  works  are 
quoted  as  glaring  examples  of  operate  'j^ood  and 
evil.  i--"^     . 

Besides  the  vast  mass  of  theoretfbal  and  critical 
writing,  Wagner  got  through  much  other  work 
during  the  first  two  years  at  Zurich.  H» 
completed  the  prose  version  of  a  drama  in 
three  acts  '  Wieland  der  Schmiedt '  (meant  to  be 
carried  out  in  French  verse  with  a  view  to  per- 
formance in  Paris),  conducted  orchestral  concerts, 
superintended  the  performances  at  the  Stadt- 
theater  (where  his  young  disciples,  Carl  Ritter 
and  H.  von  Billow  acted  as  conductors),*  lec- 
tiire(^  on  the  musical  drama  (reading  the  poem 
of  Si'  ied's  Tod  by  way  of  illustration),  and 
kopt  1  y  a  lively  correspondence  with  German 
i  iriends> 

/  The  first  performance  of  Lohengrin  took  place 
minder  liszt  at  Weimar,  Aug.  28,  1850.  The 
I  date  chosen  was  that  of  Goethe's  birth  and  of 
'  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  to  Herder ;  Idszt 
,  ltd  invited  musical  aAd  literary  friends  from  all 
I  j:.  u  of  Europe,  and  the  work,  performed  (for 
I  <  >re)  V  about  cuts,  made  a  powerful  impression. 
'  )'  om  .hat  memorable  night  dates  the  success 
ihf^  >\'ai,mer  movement  in  Germany.*  The 
I  f  eptir.n  d'  I^ohengrln  by  the  musical  profession, 
the  pios,  and  the  general  public,  resembled  that 
of  Tam^baiiser  described  above.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  gi\  c  details  here.    The  following  words 

3  c,/..  -^^r  ,:■,(]  Drama.  T,  In  Qm.  Schrlften.  ill.  373, e(& 

»         .:"«1  (r^  Tapiwft.  p.  20. 

*•■-    ■  \    'l  .V    >..!  i.  p.2)«.] 
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of  Wagner*B  are  Btrictly  applicable,  not  only  to 
Lohengrin,  but  to  the  first  performances  of  every 
subsequent  vtos^  of  his :  *  Musicians  had  no  ob- 
jection to  my  dabbling  in  poetry,  poets  admitted 
iny  musical  attainments ;  I  have  frequently  been 
able  to  rouse  the  public ;  professional  critics  have 
always  disparaged  me/  Lohengrin  was  given  at 
Wiesbaden,  1853  ;  at  Leipzig,  Schwerin,  Frank- 
fort, Darmstadt,  Breslau,  Stettin,  1854;  ^^  p^ 
logne,  Hamburg,  Riga,  Prague,  1855 ;  Munich, 
Vienna,  1858 ;  Berlin,  Dresden,  1859.  The  full 
score,  and  the  Clavierauszug  (by  Th.  Uhlig) 
were  sold  for  a  few  hundred  thalers  to  Breitkopf 
k  Hartel,  and  published  in  1852. 

Wagner  fitly  closed  the  literary  work  of  this 
period  with  the  publication  of  a  letter  to  the 
edi  tor  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift '  Uel2^r  musicalische 
Kritik,'  and  of  'Eine  Mittheiluilg  an  meine 
Freunde '  (1852).  Written  simultaneously  with 
'Oper  und  Drama,'  the  latter  production  forms 
the  preface  to  three  operatic  poems  ('Hollander,* 
*Tannhau8er,*  and  'Lohengrin');  it  is  a  fasci- 
nating piece  of  psychological  autobiography,  in- 
dispensable for  a  right  knowledge  of  his  charact-er. 

His  magnum  opus,  *  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen ' 

now  occupied  him  entirely. 

'Wben  I  tried  todramatiae  the  most  important  xnoraRnt 
of  t^e  mythoi  of  the  Nibelungen  in  Siegfried's  Tod.  I 
fonnd  it  necessary  to  indicate  a  vast  number  of  ante-- 
cedent  facts  so  as  to  put  the  main  incidents  in  the  proper 
light.     But  I   could   only  narrate   these    subordinate' 
matters— whereas  I  felt  it  imperative  that  they  should 
be  embodied  in  the  action.     Thus  I  came  to  write' 
Siegfried.    Bnt  here  again  the  same  difficulty  troubled 
zne.    Finally  I  wrote  Die  WalkUre  and  Das  Bheingold. 
and'  thus  contrived  to  incorporate  all  that  was  needful 
t^rl&ake  the  action  tell  its  own  tale.  ^ 

^  The  poem  was  privately  printed  early  in  1853. 
'During  a  sleepless  night  at  an  inn  at  Spezzia- 
the  music  to  *  Das  Rheingold  *  occurred  to  me ; 
straightway  I  turned  homeward  and  set  to 
-work.*'  He  advanced  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
In  May  1854  ^^^  score  of  *Das  Rheingold*  was* 
finished.  In  June  he  began  *  Die  Walkiire,'  and 
completed  the  composition  all  but  the  instru- 
mentation during  the  winter  1854-55.  The  full 
■core  was  finished  in  1856.  The  first  sketches  of 
the  music  to  '  Siegfried  *  belong  to  the  autumn 
of  1 854.  In  the  spring  of  1857  the  full  score  of 
Actlof  Siegfried,  and  of  the  larger  part  o"  '  cll, 
was  finished. 

Up  to  this  point  there  has  been  but  fe\  inter- 
raptions  to  the  work,  viz.  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances of  Tannhauser  at  Zurich,  Feb.  1855  * 
an  attack  of  erysipelas.  May  1856  ;  a  prolonged 
visit  from  Liszt*  (at  St.  Gallon,  Nov.  3.  1856, 
Wagner  conducted  the  Eroica,  and  Liszt  his 

Po^mes  symphoniques,  Orpli^e,  and  Les  Pr^-  ^  Whilst  at  work  upon  Die  Walkiire  (1854) 
ludes)  ;  and  the  eight  concerts  of  the  Philhar^  the  stories  of  '  Tristan  und  Isolde  *  and  of  '  Par- 
monic  Society  in  London,  March  to  June  1855c -^  sifal  *  had  already  taken  possession  of  Wagner*s 

In  Jan.  1855,  Mr.  Andersoujone  of  the  directors        *    ^         '  ''        '       "      '^•^ i--x-i--j 

of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  arrived  at 

1  Tb«  Mine  thins  is  >ald  more  explicitly  In  *Eine  Mittbellang  an 
aaeln«  Frennde.' 

s  Letter  to  ArTlgo  Bolto.  Nor.  7, 1871. 

s  In  a  priTSte  letter  to  Dr.  Gllle  of  Jens  referring  to  s  rabaeqnrnt 
visit  (Lucerne,  1867)  LIttt  writes:  *I  am  with  Wagner  all  day  long— 
hla  KIbelungen  music  Is  a  glorious  new  world  which  I  bare  long 
wished  to  know.  Some  day  the  coolrst  persons  will  grow  enthu- 
•lastie  atwut  it.'  And  again  (len.  letter  to  Herr  Gobbi  of  Festh), 
*  The  Bing  of  the  Nibelungen  rises  above  and  dominates  our  entire 
art-epoch,  as  Mont  Blanc  dominates  the  surronnding  mountaUia.' 


Zurich  to  invite  Wagner  to  conduct  the  coming 
seasons'  concerts.  The  society,  it  appeared,  was 
at  its  wits*  end  for  a  conductor  of  reputation — 
Spohr  could  not  come,  Berlioz  was  re-engaged 
by  the  New  Philharmonic,  and  it  had  occurred 
to  the  directors  that  Wagner  might  possibly  be 
the  man  they  were  in  want  of.  Mr.  Davison,  of 
the  '  TItees  *  and  the  '  Musical  World,'  and  Mr. 
Chorley,  of  the  *  Athensum,'  thought  otherwise. 
Wagn^  arrived  in  London  towards  the  end  of 
February.  The  dates  of  the  concerts  he  con- 
ducted are: — March  12  and  26,  April  16  and 
30,  May  14  and  28,  June  11  and  25,  1855. 

A  magnificent  oxchestra  as  far  as  the  principal  mem- 
bers go.  Superb  tone— the  leaden  had  the  finest  instru- 
mentt  I  ever  heard— a  strong  esprit  de  corps— but  no 
distinct  style.  The  fact  is  the  Fhilharmonio  people- 
orchestra  and  andience— consumed  more  music  than  they 
could  Dossibly  digest.  As  a  rule  an  hour's  music  takes 
seTeral  hours*  rehearsal- how  can  anv  conductor  with  a 
few  morning  hours  at  his  disposal  be  supposed  to  do 
justice  to  monster  programmes  such  as  the  Directors  put 
before  me?  two  symphonies,  two  overtures,  a  concerto, 
and  two  or  three  vocal  pieces  at  each  concert  1  The  Direc- 
tors continuously  referred  me  to  what  they  chose  to  cull 
the  Mendelssohn  traditions.  But  I  suspect  Mendelssohn 
had  simplv  acquiesced  in  the  traditional  ways  of  the 
society.  One  morning  when  we  began  to  rehearse  the 
Leonora  overture  I  was  surprised;  everything  appeared 
dull,  slovenly,  inaccurate,  as  thou^  the  players  were 
weary  and  had  not  slept  for  a  week,  w'as  this  to  be  toler- 
ated nrom  the  famous  Philharmonic  Orchestra  ?  I  stopped 
and  addressed  tbem  in  French,  saying  I  knew  what 
they  could  do  and  I  expected  them  to  do  it.  Some 
unaerstood  and  translated— they  were  taken  aback,  but 
they  knew  I  was  right  and  took  it  goodhumouredly. 
We  began  again  and  the  rehearsal  passed  ofT  well.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
artists  really  got  to  like  me  before  I  left  Iiondon. 

Among  the  pieces  he  conducted  were  Beetho- 
ven's 3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  Sym- 
phonies; Overture  Leonora,  no.  3,  the  2nd  PF. 
Concerto  inBb  and  the  Violin  Concerto;  Mozart*s 
Symphonies  in  £b  and  C,  and  Overture  Zauber- 
flote;  Weber's  Overtures  Oberon,  Ereyschtitz,  £u- 
ryanthe,  Buler  of  the  Spirits,  and  Preciosa ;  Men- 
delssohn*s  *  Italian*  and  'Scotch'  Symphonies, 
the  Overtures  *  Isles  of  Fingal,*  and  *  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,' and  the  Violin  Concerto ; 
Spohr's  Symphony  in  C  minor.  Potter's  in  G 
minor  ;^  the  Overture  to  Tannhauser  (twice), 
and  a  selection  from  Lohengrin  (Introduction, 
Bridal  procession.  Wedding  music,  and  Epitha- 
lamium).  He  occupied  rooms  at  31  Milton 
Street,  Dorset  Square,  and  at  22  Portland 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  at  which  latter  address 
a  large  portion  of  the  instrumentation  to  '  Die 
Walkiire '  was  completed.  Karl  Klindworth,* 
who  had  settled  in  London  the  previous  year, 
and  with  whom  Wagner  became  intimate,  now 
b^ran  his  pianoforte  scores  of  the  Nibelungen. 


mind,  and  the  plan  for  Tristan  was  sketched. 
In  the  simmtier  of  1857  he  resolved  to  put  aside 
Die  Nibelungen  and  to  proceed  with  Tristan. 
Various  causes  contributed  to  this  resolution. 
He  was  tired  'of  heaping  one  silent  score  upon 
the  other,'  tired  of  the  monotony  of  the  task  too 
— if  he  lived  to  finish  it,  how  should  his  colossal 

*  OhM.  Lucu  conducted  hl>  own  nymphony  st  the  fourth  coDcert. 
s  [See  KUNOWOSTB.  vol.  U.  p.  84.J 
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work  e^er  be  performed  f  He  longed  to  hear 
something  of  his  own,  he  had  moreover  pecu- 
niary needs,  which  made  it  desirable  that  he 
should  again  write  something  that  stood  a  chance 
of  performance.  Finally  a  curious  incident.fiiffl- 
cluded  the  matter.  A  «o»  disant  agfsnt  of  tEe  Em- 
peror  of  Brazil  called :  would  Wagner  compose 

an  opera  for  an  Italian  troupe  at  Rio  Janeiro?  [at  Strassburg  and  Elarlsruhe  came  to  nothing, 
would  he  state  his  own  terms,  and  promise  t^"Y^^*^^'    ^  September  1859  (^^>  4^)  Wagner 
conduct  the  work  himself?    Much  astonished/^ again  went  to  Paris,  with  a  faint  hope  of  pro- 


WAGNER. 

Wagner  had  more  trouble  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  Tristan  than  with  any  other  of 
his  works.  At  first  the  difficulty  was  to  get 
permission  to  return  to  Germany ;  even  the 
solicitations  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Weimar  and 
of  Baden  in  his  favour  had  no  effect  upon  the 
court  at  Dresden.  Projects  for  producing  Tristan 


Wagner  hesitated  to  give  a  decisive  answer ;  but 
he  forthwith  began  the  poem  to  Tristan !  ^ 

Wagner  looked  upon  *  Tristan '  as  an  accessory 
to  the  Nibelungen,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  mythical  matter  for  which  in 
the  main  work  there  was  no  room.  He  was 
proud  of  the  poem,  proud  of  the  music : 

I  readily  submit  this  work  to  the  severest  test  based 
on  my  theoretical  priuciples.  Not  that  I  constructed  it 
after  a  system— for_I  entirely  forgot  all  theory— but  be- 
cause I  nere  moveS^wttS  entire  freedom,  independent 
of  theoretical  misgivings,  so  that  even  whilst  I  was 
writing  I  became  conscious  how  far  I  had  gone  beyond 
my  system.'  There  can  be  no  greater  pleasure  than  an 
artist's  perfect  abandonment  wnilst  oomposing— I  have 
admitted  no  repetition  of  words  in  the  music  of  Tristan 
— .thff  ent^  ^y tent  nf  the  mnsic  is  as  it  were  prescribed 
I'W  tnn  tinnnn  of  trill  yiiiiii  that  in  tn  tniy  tho  mriofiy  (1  r 
the  Tocal  melody)  is  already  contained  in  the  poem, 
of  which  again  the  symphonic  music  forms  the  sub- 
stratum.' 

The  poem  was  finished  early  in  1857 ;  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year  the  full  score  of  the 
first  act  was  forwarded  to  Breitkopf  &  Hartel 
to  be  engraved.  The  second  act  was  written  at 
Venice,  where  Wagner,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Austrian  authorities,  had  taken  up  his  re- 
sidence, and  is  dated  Venice,  March  2, 1859  ;  the 
third,  Lyons,  August  1859.  In  conoaction  with 
Tristan,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  strong 
and  lasting  impressjfi]^  micite  upon  Wagner's  mind 
by  the  phdlosophical  writin<y8  of  Schopenhauer. 
IVistan  represents  the  emotional  kernel  of  Scho- 
penhauer's view  of  life  as  reflected  in  the  mind 
of  a  poet  and  a  musician.  Even  in  Die  Meister- 
singer  (Hans  Sachs's  monologue,  Act  III)  there 
are  traces  of  Schopenhauer,  and  the  spirit  of 
his  Buddhistic  quietism  pervades  Parsifal.  The 
publication  of  Schopenhauer's  'Parerga  undPara- 
lipomena*  in  1851  took  the  intellectual  public 
of  Germany  by  surprise,  and  roused  a  spirit  of 
indignation  against  the  official  representatives 
of  *  Philosophy  *  at  the  Universities  and  their 
journals,  who  had  secreted  Schopenhauer's  '  Die 
Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung'  (1818  and 
1844).  The  little  colony  of  refugees  at  Zurich 
was  among  the  first  to  hail  Schopenhauer's 
genius  as  a  moralist.  Wagner  accepted  his  meta- 
physical doctrine,  and  in  1854  forwarded  to  Scho- 
penhauer at  Frankfurt  a  copy  of  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  as  a  token  of  *  thanks  and  veneration.' 
^^"rr^r  adhered  tn  S'rhirftnhrmrr'n  teaching  to 
the  end,  and  ^as  even  further  developed  some 
of  its  most  characteristic  and  perhaps  question- 
able phases.*    It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that 

1  The  olftr  from  Bio  spposn  to  have  been  {renaloe :  the  Emperor 
of  Brmzil  sobtaquently  beoune  a  patron  of  the  theatre  at  Bajrcuth 
and  witnessed  a  performance  of  The  Ring  there. 

S  •  The  Music  of  the  Futare.'  pp.  96.  37.  >  n>ld. 

*  f^t  '  Beethoven.'  partlcularlr  the  supplement  to  the  JEngUsh 
traailatloa ;  also '  Beligion  and  Kuust.'  li$B(H>l. 


ducing  his  new  work  there  with  ihe  help  of 
German  artists,  or  perhaps  getting  Tannhauser 
or  Lohengrin  performed  in  French.  M.  Car- 
vallio,  director  of  the  Th^atre-Lyrique,  seemed 
inclined  to  risk  Tannhauser.  'H  avait  t6- 
moign^  a  Wagner  le  d^sir  de  connaitre  sa 
partition.'  TJn  soir,  en  arrivant  chez  lui  Rue 
Matignon  j'en tends  un  vacarme  inusit^.  Wag- 
ner etait  an  piano;  il  se  ddbattait  avec  le 
formidable  finale  du  second  acte;  il  chantait, 
il  criait,  il  se  d^menait,  il  jouait  des  mains, 
des  poignets,  du  coude.  M.  Carvalho  ifi- 
stait  impassible,  attendant  avec  une  patience 
digne  de  I'antique  que  le  sabbat  fClt  fini.  Lft 
partition  achevee  M.  Carvalho  balbutia  quelques 
paroles  de  politesse,  toama  les  talons  et,dib- 
parut.'  Determined  to  bring  some  of  his  music 
forward,  Wagner  made  arrangements  for  three 
orchestral  and  choral  concerts  at  theTh^tre  Im- 
perial Italien,*  Jan.  25,  Feb.  i  and  ^^^«  The 
programme,  consisting  of  the  overtu9H[)er  Hol- 
lander, 4  pieces  from  Tannhauser,  the  prelude  to 
Tristan,  and  3  numbers  from  Lohengrin,  was  thrice 
repeated.  <De  nombreuses  repetitions  furent 
faites  ^  la  salle  Herz,  ^  la  salle  Beethoven,  oh 
H.  de  Bulow  conduisait  les  choeurs.'  *Un 
pxurti  tr^s-ardent,  tr^-actif,  s'etnit  forme  autour 
de  Wagner;  les  ennemis  ne  s'endormaient  pas 
davantage,  et  il  etait  evident  que  la  bataille 
serait  achamee.'  The  performances  conducted 
by  Wagner  made  a  great  sensation — 'Wagner 
avait  reussi  h  passionner  Paris,  k  dechalner  la 
presse' — but  the  expenses  had  been  inordinate, 
and  thero  was  a  deficit  of  something  like  £400. 
which  he  had  to  meet  with  part  of  the  honorarium 
paid  by  Messrs.  Schott  for  the  copyright  of 
Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.  Two  similsur  pro- 
grammes were  conducted  by  him  at  the  Brussels 
Opera  house  in  March  i860,  also,  it  would  seem, 
with  unsatisfactory  results. 

Unexpected  events,  however,  sprang  finom  the 
exertions  at  Paris.  'Sur  les  insunces  pres- 
santes  de  Mme.  de  Mettemich,  I'empereur  avait 
ordonne  la  mise  h  I'etude  de  Tannhauser  k 
I'opera.'  A  substantial  success  seemed  at  last 
within  Wagner's  reach.  Preparations  on  a  vast 
scale  were  begun.  Edmond  Roche  ^nd  Ch. 
Nuitter  translated  the  text;  the  management 
met  every  wish  of  Wagner's;  sumptuous  scenery 
and  stage  properties  were  prepared ;  Wagner 
was  invited  to  choc»e  his  own  singers,  anti  to 
have  as  many  rehearsals  as  he  might  think 
fit.    He  chose  Niemann  for  Tannhauser,  Mile. 

8  nasperlnt  p.  SL 

•  This  was  the  old  Salle  Ventadour.  at  whldi,  as  the  Th^Atre  d«  la 
Benaisaance,  'Das  Liebesrerbot '  was  to  hare  been  giren  twenty 
yean  prerlouslj.  It  la  now  a  Bureau  d'escompte.  (See  Vsktadouil] 
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Saxe  for  Elisabeth,  Mile.  Tedesco  for  Venus, 
MUe.  Beboux  for  the  shepherd,  Cazaux  for  the 
'Landgraf.'  and  Morelli  for  Wolfram.  The 
number  of  rehearsals,  according  to  the  official 
record,  was  164  : — 73  at  the  pianoforte,  45 
choral,  27  with  the  vocalists  on  the  stage  but 
without  orchestra,  4  for  scenic  changes,  and  14 
full,  with  orchestra.^  The  total  costs  appear 
to  have  amounted  to  something  like  £8000. 
Wagner  entirely  rewrote  the  opening  scene  in 
the  Venusberg,  and  made  a  number  of  minor 
changes.  On  the  advice  of  M.  Villot  (curateur  des 
mus^  imp^riaux),  he  also  published  'Quatre 
poemes  d^op^ras  traduits  en  prose  fran9aise,  pr^- 
0^^  d'une  lettre  sur  la  musique,'  giving  a  rkstimi 
of  his  aims  and  opinions.^  After  numerous  in- 
terruptions, misunderstandings  and  quarrels,  in- 
cluding a  complete  rupture  with  the  conductor 
Dietsch — the  quondam  chorusmaster  and  com- 
poser of  *  Le  Vaisseau  fantdme,'  who  proved 
incompetent,  and  whom  Wagner  could  not  get 
rid  of — the  performances  began  March  13,  1861. 
*  Une  cabale  tr^active,  tr^-puissante,  tr^deter- 
min^,  s'^tait  organis^e  de  bonne  heure.  Un 
oertain  Jiombre  d'abonn^sde  Top^ra,  qui  savaient 
que  la  pibce  rCavait  pas  de  ballet,*  etc. — The 
scandal  need  not  be  repeated  here. — After  the 
third  performance  Wagner  withdrew  his  work. 

The  lesB  said  the  hetter  as  to  the  complicated  cattaeB  of 
the  disaster.  Bat  it  was  a  blow  to  me :  everybody  con- 
cerned had  been  paid  per  month ;  my  share  was  to  con- 
sist in  the  nsual  honorarium  after  each  performance, 
luid  this  was  now  cuT  short*  So  I  left  Pans  with  a  load 
of  debt,  not  knowing  where  to  turn.— Apart  from  such 
things,  however,  my  recollections  of  this  distracting 
jrear  are  by  no  means  unpleasant. 

On  Wednesday  evenings  the  little  house*  he 
inhabited  with  his  wife  in  the  rue  Newton,  near 
the  Arc-de-Triomphe,  welcomed  many  remark- 
Able  Parisians, — 'c'est  ainsi,'  reports  Gasperini, 
'que  j*ai  vue  M.Villot  (to  whom  Wagner  dedicated 
his '  Music  of  the  Future  *),  Emile  Ollivier,  Mme. 
Ollivier  (Liszt^s  daughter),  Jules  Ferry,  Leon 
Leroy ;  et  Berlioz,  et  Champfleuiy,  et  Lorbac,  et 
Baudelaire,  etc.* ' 

Princess  Mettemichs*  enthusiasm  had  a  fur- 
ther result :  whilst  at  work  upon  the  additions 
to  Tannhauser,  permission  arrived  for  Wagner  *  to 
xe-enter  ^^^-^py -HatjMi  other  than  Saxony.*  It 
was  not  till  lis^nT^i  (i.e.  after  thirteen  years) 
that  the  ban  was  completely  raised;  and  he 
got  leave,  in  truly  paternal  phrase,  <to  return  to 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony  without  fear  of  punish- 
ment.* 

Rktubn  to  Gebmant,  1 86 1  (set.  48).— The 
disaster  in  Paris  produced  a  strong  reaction. 
Wagner  was  received  with  enthusiasm  wherever 
he  appeared.  Yet  the  three  years  to  come  imtil 
1864,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  to  Munich, 

>  *Les  IM  i^p4Utfcms  et  1«a  S  r^pr^sentatkmi  du  Tannhiniar  4 
Fart*.'  par  Oh.  Nutttar.   (Bee ' Bayreather  FestblAtter '  for  1864.) 
3  See  tbp  Eoglish  translation:  'The  Mnslo  of  the  Fatnre.* 

•  The  cmtomarj  remuneration  for  each  performance  of  a  new 
opera  at  Pails  was  600  francs,  so  that  IfiOO  francs  would  have  been 
Wagner's  share  for  the  three  erenings ;  but  it  had  been  arranged 
that  for  the  first  9>  performances  half  of  the  remuneratiMi  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  translators  of  the  libretto:  thusTfiO  francs  was  the  stun 
Wagner  received  for  something  lilce  a  year's  work. 

e  Now  demolished. 

•  Ch.  Baudelaire's  article  in  the  '  Berne  Europfanne.'  aogmentcd 
mnd  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet,  April  1801.  'Bichard  Wagner  et  Tann* 
haiLser.'  is  a  masterpiece. 


must  be  counted  among  the  most  distressing  of 
his  entire  career.  His  hopes  and  prospects  lay 
in  a  successful  performance  of  Tristan,  and  all 
his  efforts  to  bring  about  such  a  performance 
failed.  At  Vienna,  afler  57  rehearsals,  Tristan 
was  definitely  shelved,  owing  to  the  incom- 
petence, physical  or  otherwise,  of  the  tenor  Ander ; 
at  Karlsruhe,  Prague  and  Weimar,  the  negotia- 
tions did  not  even  lead  to  rehearsals.  He  found 
it  impossible  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  had 
to  seek  a  precarious  subsistence  by  giving  concerts. 
A  few  words  will  explain  this  strange  state 
of  things  at  a  time  when  his  works  were 
so  unmistakeably  popular.  The  customary  hon- 
orarium on  the  first  performance  of  an  opera 
in  Germany  varied  from  10  to  50  or  60  Louis  d*or 
(£8  to  £48)  according  to  the  rank  and  size  of 
the  theatre.  On  every  subsequent  repetition  the 
author's  share  consisted  either  of  some  little  sum 
agreed  upon  or  of  a  small  percentage  on  the 
receipts — generally  five  per  cent,  occasionally 
seven — never  more  than  ten  per  cent.  As  most 
(rerman  towns  possess  a  theatre,  a  successful 
opera  on  its  first  round  may  produce  a  consider- 
able amount ;  but  afterwards  the  yield  is  small. 
It  is  impossible  to  run  the  same  piece  night  after 
night  at  a  court  or  town  theatre,  the  prices  of 
admission  are  always  low,  and  the  system  of 
subscription  per  season  or  per  annum  tends  to 
reduce  the  number  of  performances  allowed  to 
any  single  work. 

MV  operas  were  to  be  heard  rlgbt  and  left ;  but  I  conIA 
not  live  on  the  proceeds.  At  Dresden  TannhHuser  and 
the  Holl&nder  had  grown  into  favour:  yet  I  was  told 
that  I  had  no  claim  with  regard  to  them,  since  they 
were  produced  dnriiuf  my  Capellmeistership,  and  a 
Hofcapellmeister  in  Saxony  is  bound  to  furnish  an 
opera  once  a  year  I  When  the  Dresden  people  wanted 
Iristan  I  refused  to  let  them  have  it  unless  they  agreed 
to  pay  for  Tannhlluser.  Accordingly  they  thouf^ht  they 
could  dis])ense  with  Tristan.  Afterwards,  when  the 
public  insisted  upon  Die  Meistersinger,  I  got  the  better 
of  them. 

On  May  15, 186 1,  Wagner  heard  Lohengrin  for 
the  first  time  at  Vienna.  Liszt  and  a  large  circle 
of  musicians  welcomed  him  at  the  Tonkiinstler 
Versammlung  at  Weimar  in  August.  His  long- 
cherished  phm  of  writing  a  comic  opera  was  now 
taken  up.  He  elaborated  the  sketch  for  'Die 
Meistersinger  von  Numberg,*  which  dates  from 
1845,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  comic  pendant 
to  the  contest  of  Minnesingers  in  Tannhauser. 
The  poem  was  finished  during  a  temporary  stay 
at  Paris  in  the  winter  of  i86i-6a.  Messrs.  Schott 
of  Mayence  secured  the  copyright  of  the  new 
work,  and  the  poem  was  printed  in  1 86a  for  private 
circulation.*  Wagner  settled  opposite  Mayenoe  at 
Biebrich-am-Rhein  to  proceed  with  the  music. 
On  the  1st  November  of  the  same  year  (1862)  he 
appeared  at  a  concert  given  by  Weudelin  Weiss- 
heimer  in  the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipzig,  to  conduct 
the  overture  to  Die  Meistersinger. — ^The  writer, 
who  was  present,  distinctly  remembers  the  half- 
empty  room,  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
professional  musicians,  the  wonderful  perform- 
ance, and  the  enthusiastic  demand  for  a  repeti- 
tion, in  which  the  membera  of  the  orchestra  took 
part  as  much  as  the  audience. 

•  The  final  version  dUTen  oonslderably  Crom  this. 
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That  coriont  concert  at  Leipiig  wm  the  flnt  of  a 
long  wries  of  ttich  abtoxd  undertakings  to  which  my 
ntraitened  meant  led  me.  At  other  towns  the  public  at 
leait  appeared  en  matUf  and  I  could  record  an  artistic 
■ucccM ;  but  it  was  not  till  I  went  to  Bunia  that  the 
pecuuiairy  results  were  worth  mentioning. 

Dates  of  snch  concerts,  at  which  he  conducted 
Beethoven  Symphonies,  fragments  of  theNibelun- 
gen  and  Die  Meistersinger,  etc.,  are  Dec.  26, 
1862,  and  first  weeks  in  Jan.  1S63,  Vienna;  Feb. 
8,  Prague;  Feb.  19,  March  6,  8,  St.  Petersburg; 
March,  Moscow;  July  23,  28,  Pesth;  Nov. 
14,  19,  Karlsruhe,  and  a  few  days  later  Ld wen- 
berg  ;  Dec.  7,  Breslau.  At  the  end  of  Dec.  1863, 
at  a  concert  of  Carl  Tausig's,  he  astonished  the 
Viennese  public  with  the  true  traditional  reading 
of  the  overture  to  •  Der  FreyschUtz.'  * 

In  his  50th  year  (whilst  living  at  Penzing 
near  Vienna  at  work  upon  Die  Meistersinger) 
Wagner  published  the  poem  to  Der  Ring  dm 
NiMungen,  'as  a  lit^ry  product.*  'I  can 
hardly  expect\to  find  leisure  to  complete  the 
music,  and  I  have  dismissed  all  hojie  that  I  may 
live  to  see  it  performed.'  His  private  affairs  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  In  the  spring  of  1864  his 
power  of  resistance  Was  almost  broken ;  he  deter- 
mined to  give  up  his  public  career,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  a  country  home  in  Switzerland. 

Munich  and  LucEBNS,  1864- 18 72  (eet.  5^1-56). 
The  poem  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen«  with  its 
preface,  must  have  got  into  the  hands  of  the  young 
King  Ln43KigJI.  of  Bavaria.  The  King  was  ac- 
(|uamU!d%^it£^'Beethaven*s  Symphonies,  and  in 
his  1 6  th  year  had  heard  Lohengnn.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  despatch  a  private 
secretary  to  find  Wagner,  with  the  message,  'Come 
Lei  nana  finish  yourwOFttT^  Wagner  ha4  already 
left  Vienna  in  despair — ^had  passed  through 
Munich  on  his  way  to  Zurich-^and  for  some 
reason  had  turned  about  to  Stuttgart.  T^ 
secretary  tracked  and  there  found  him.  Ip-May 
the  Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung  brought  the 
news  that  King  Ludwig  had  allowed  to  the 
composer  Richard  Wagner  a '  Sustentationsgehalt 
von  1 200  Gulden  aus  der  Kabinetscasse '  (a  sti- 
pend of  about  £100,  from  the  privy  purse). 
Here  was  relief  at  last.  Wagner's  hopes  revived, 
his  enthusiasm  returned 


M/civAllon  wer6  qhlelM,  X^ould  go  on  with  my 
'workf— and  this  noble  younp  man's  trust  made  me  happy. 
There  have  been  many  troubles  since— not  oC  my  making 
nor  of  his— but  in  spite  of  them  I  am  free  to  tnis  day— 
and  by  his  grace.*    d877.) 

Cabals  without  end  were  speedily  formed 
aic^ainst  Wagner — some  indeed  of  a  singularly 
disgraceful  character ;  and  he  found  it  impossible 
to  reside  at  Munich,  although  the  King^s  favour 
and  protection  remained  unaltered.^  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nibelungen  Ring 
would  not  have  been  completed,  and  that  the 
idea  of  Bayreuth  would  not  have  come  to  any 
practical  result  (the  exertions  of  the  Wagner 
Societies  notwithstanding)  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  steady  support  of  the  .royal  good  wishes  and 
the  royal  purse.    It  must  suffice  here  to  indicate 

1  Sm  'ITeber  dss  DIrlfflrra,'  snd  OlftMOftpp,  II.  p.  IIS. 
3  8m  UI«Mnspp.  11.  chsp.  S.  for  tru«  drtailt  regsrdlng  the  extn 
ordluAor  meaaa  employed  to  oust  Wsffnar. 
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the  dates  and  events  which  are  biograpHically'' 
interesting. 

v^NVa^er  was  naturalised  as  a  Bavarian  subject' 
in  1864.  He  settled  in  Munich,  and  composed 
the  *  Huldigungsmarsch'  for  a  militaiy  band ;'  at 
the  King's  request  he  wrote  an  essay,  *  Ueber  • 
Staat  und  Religion,'  and  the  report  oonoeming  » 
'  German  music  school  to  be  established  at  Mu- 
nich (March  31,  1865).  In  the  autumn  of'1864 
he  was  formally  commissioned  to  complete  the 
Nibelungen  ;  and,  further  to  ease  his  pecuniary 
affairs,  the  stipend  was  increased,^  and  a  little 
house  in  the  outskirts  of  Munich,  'bevor  den 
Propylaen*  was  placed  at  his  disposal.'  Dec.  4, 
1864,  the  Hollander  was  given  tor  the  first  time 
at  Munich ;  Dec.  11,  Jan.  i,  and  Feb.  i,  1865, 
Wagner  conducted  concerts  there.  In  Jan.  1865  r 
his  friend  Semper  the  architect,  was  con- 
sulted by  the  King  about  a  theatre  to  be  erected 
for  the  Nibelungen.  With  a  view  to  the  per- 
formance of  Tristan,  von  Billow  was  called  to 
Munich,  and  under  his  direction,  Wagner  super- 
vising,  the  work  was  performed,  exactly  a» 
Wagner  wrote  it,  on  Juno  10, 1865,  and  repeated 
June  13  and  19  and  July  i — ^Tristan,  Ludwig* 
Schnorr  v.  Garolsfeld;*  Isolde,  Frau  Schnorr. 
In  Julyi865  the  old  Conservatorium  was  closed 
by  the  icing's  orders,  and  a  commission  began  to 
deliberate  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  out  Wag- 
ner's proposals  for  a  new  '  music  school.*  But 
nothing  tangible  came  of  this;  owing,  it  would 
seem,  to  ill-will  on  the  part  m  Franz  Lachner 
and  other  Munich  musicians,  and  also,  as  was 
alleged,  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  available 
funds.^  In  December  i  S65  Wagner  left  Munich 
and  settled,  after  a  short  stay  at  Yevey  and 
Geneva,  at  Triebschen  near  Lucerne,  where  he 
remained  with  little  change  until  he  removed  to 
Bayreuth  in  April  187a.  At  Triebschen,  the 
Meistersinger  was  completed  (full  score  finished 
Oct.  ao,  1867),  twenty-two  years  after  the  first 
sketches!  {we ante).  Hans Richter arrived  there 
in  Oct.  1866  to  copy  the  score,  and  the  sheets  were 
at  once  sent  off  to  Mayence  to  be  engraved. 

The  *  Meistersinger*  was  performed  at  Munich, 
under  von  Billow  (H.  Richter  chorusmaster), 
Wagner  personally  supervising  everything,  on 
June  21, 1868 — Eva,  Frl.  Mallinger;  Magdelena, 
Frau  Dietz  ;  Hans  Sachs,  Betz ;  Walther,  Nach- 
bauer ;  David,  Schlosser ;  Beckmesser,  Holxel — m 
perfect  performance ;  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  given  of  any  work  of  the  master's,  Pandfal 
at  Bayreuth  not  excepted. 

Before  Wagner  had  quite  done  with  the  Meis- 
tersinger he  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
'  Suddeutsche  Presse '  (one  of  the  chief  editors  of 
which  was  his  former  Dresden  colleague  Musik- 
direktor  Aug.Roeckel)  entitled  '  Deutsche  Kun^t 
und  Deutsche  Politik.* 

During  the  quiet  residence  at  Triebschen, 
the  unfinished  portion  of  The  Ring  progressed 

s  Not  published  In  that  fonn. 

4  The  exact  amount  han  not  been  made  public. 

•  It  was  rcturaml  to  the  K.  Kabinctacuia  In  IMS. 

>  Bchnurr  died  saddenly  at  DreMlen  on  July  21. 1MfV.and  Trfataa 
mu  again  Mmpouible*  until  Herr  and  Frau  Vosl  lanr  it  In  June  1869. 

T  The  present  Conmrvatorium.  openedtinder  r.  BQlow  In  IWMs 
practical  ij  tha  old  Institution,  and  docs  not  can?  out  Wagner's  McM. 
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Btesdily.  Early  in  1869  the  instrumentation  of 
the  third  Act  of  Siegfried' was  completed,  and  the 
composition  of  the  Vorspiel  and  first  Act  of  Got* 
terdammemng  finished,  June  1870. 

Aug.  25,  1870,  is  the  date  of  Wagner*s  mar- 
ril^re  to  Cosima  von  Buluw  n^  Liszt ;  his  first 
wife,  Minna  Wagner,  having  died  Jan.  25, 1866 ; 
after  close  upon  25  years  of  married  life  she  had 
retired  to  Dresden  in  1861. 

1869  he  published  *Ueber  das  Dirigiren'  In 
the  Neue  Zeitschrifb  fiir  Musik.  *  Beethoven* 
appeared  in  September  1870,  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  The  King's  plan  to  build  a  special 
theatre  for  the  Nibelungen  Ring  at  Munich 
being  abandoned,^  Wagner  fixed  uponBayreuth. 

Batbbuth  (1872).  The  municipality  of  this 
little  Franconian  town  did  its  best  to  further 
Wagner's  objects ;  he  left  Triebschen  ai^d  settled 
there  in  Apiil,  and  on  his  60th  birthday  May  22, 
1872,  he  was  able  to  celebrate  the  foundation  of 
his  theatre  with  a  magnificent  performance  of 
Beethoven*s  Choral  Symphony  and  his  own  Kai- 
aermarsch.  A  large  portion  a(  the  funds  was  got 
together  by  private  subscription.  The  sum  ori- 
^rinally  estimated,  300,000  thalers  (£45,000),  was 
to  be  raised  in  accordance  with  Carl  Tausig*8  plan 
upon  1000  *  Patronatsscheine/  i.e.  1000  certifi- 
cates of  patronage,  eadii  entitling  the  holder  to 
&  seat  nt  the  three  complete  performances 
contemplated.  [See^TAUSlo,  vol.  iv.  p.  64.]  A 
considerable  number  of  these  were  taken  up  before 
TauBig*8  death ;  then  Emil  Heckel  of  Mannheim 
suggested  *  Wagner  Societies,*  and  started  one 
himself.  It  appeared  at  once  that  all  over  Ger- 
many there  were  numbers  of  people  who  were 
ready  to  contribute  their  share  of  work  and 
money,  but  to  whom  individually  the  300  thalers 
asked  for  by  Tausig  would  have  been  impossible. 
Societies  sprang  up  on  all  sides — not  only  in 
Tierman  lowni^  but  fn  Ihe  muul  "Unexpected 
q^aitoij^Si.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  New  York, 
Amstera)tm7-Bru8selSy  Paris,  Stockholm,  Cairo, 
Milan,  London,'  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  efforts  of  the  societies, 
Wagner  conducted  concerts  at  Mannheim, 
Vienna,  Hamburg,  Schwerin,  Berlin,  Cologne, 
etc.  In  Nov.  1874  ^^®  instrumentation  of 
Gotterdanmierung  was  completed ;  and  prelim- 
inary rehearsals  with  the  vocalists  had  already 
produced  satisfactory  results.  The  ensemble 
rehearsals,  with  full  orchestra,  in  the  summer 
of  1875  under  Hans  Richter  (Wagner  always 
present)  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
a  performance  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
master^s  intentions.  The  scenery  and  stage- 
machinery  promised  well,  and  the  effects  of 
sonority  in  the  auditorium  proved  excellent. 

It  had  at  first  been  a  matter  of  some  doubt 
whether  the  invisible  orchestra  would  answer 
for  the  more  subtle  effects  of  orchestration  ; 
but  it  turned  out  eventually  that  all  details 
were  perfectly  audible ;  and,  moreover,  that  cer- 

1  RbetngoM  and  WalkQra  w«re  performed  at  the  Vunleh  Hot- 
theater  In  1M9  and  70  reepectlTelr. 

s  The  London  Wagn«r  Societr't  Orchntral  Concerts  took  place 
Peb.  19.  27.  May  9.  Not.  14.  Dtc  u;  UTS ;  and  Jan.  »,  Feb.  13, 
March  IS.  May  13.1874. 


tain  shortcomings  of  our  customary  orchestra* 
arrangements  had  been  removed.  Flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  were  heard  more 
distinctly,  and  the  explosive  blare  which  ordi- 
narily seems  inseparable  from  a  sudden  forte 
of  trumpets  and  trombones,  was  less  apparent. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  record  the  disposition  of 
the  Nibelungen  orchestra : — conductor  (quite  in- 
visible from  the  auditorium)  facing  the  orchestra 
and  the  stage ;  to  left  of  him,  ist  violins ;  to  right, 
2nd  violins  ;  violas  near  violins ;  violoncellos  and 
basses  flanking  to  left  and  right ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  orchestra,  somewhat  nearer  the  stage,  the 
wood-winds ;  behind  these  again,  partially  under 
the  stage,  the  brass  and  percussion  instruments. 
Total,  exclusive  of  conductor,  1 14. 

A  notion  of  the  auditorium  may  be  gained  by 
fancying  a  wedge,  the  thin  end  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  touch  the  back  of  the  stage,  the  thick 
end  the  back  of  the  auditorium ;  the  seats  arranged 
in  a  slight  curve,  each  row  further  from  the  stage 
raised  a  little  above  the  one  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
several  seats  so  placed  that  every  person  seated 
can  look  at  the  stage  between  the  heads  of  two- 
persons  before  him ;  all  seats  directly  facing  the 
stage ;  no  side  boxes  or  side  galleries,  no  prompter's 
box.  Total  number  of  seats  1,500 ;  a  little  over 
1,000  for  the  patrons,  the  rest,  about  500,  for 
distribution  gratis  to  yoimg  musicians,  etc. 

In  November  and  December  1875  Wagner 
superintended  rehearsals  of  Tannhauser  and 
Lohengrin  at  Vienna,  which  were  performed, 
*  without  cuts,'  on  Nov.  22  and  Dec.  15.  Tristan,, 
also  under  his  supervision,  was  given  at  Berlin 
on  March  20,  1876. 

At  last,  28  years  after  its  first  conception*- 
on  Aug.  13,  I4r  16,  17,  again  from  20-23,  and 
from  27-30, 1876 — Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  was 
performed  entire  at  Bayreuth.  Wotan,  Betz; 
Lege,  Vogfel ;  Alberich,  Hill ;  Mime,  Schlosser ; 
Fricka,  Fnu  Griin;  Donner  and  Gunther,  Gura; 
Erda  and  Waltraute,  Frau  Ja'ide;  Siegmund, 
Niemann ;  Sieglinde,  Frl.  Schefzky ;  Briinn- 
hilde,  Frau  Matema ;  Siegfried,  Unger ;  Hagen^ 
Siehr;  Gutrune,  Frl.  Weckerlin;  Rheintochter, 
Frl.  Lili  and  Marie  Lehman  and  Frl.  Lammert. 
Leader  of  strings,  Wilhelmj  ;  Conductor,  Hans- 
Richter.  From  a  musical  point  of  view  the  per* 
formances  were  correct  throughout — in  many 
instances  of  surpassing  excellence ;  sundry  short- 
comings on  the  stage  were  owing  more  to  want  of 
money  than  to  anything  else.  In  spite  of  the  sacri- 
fices readily  made  by  each  and  all  of  the  artist? 
concerned,  there  was  a  heavy  deficit,  £7500,  the 
responsibility  for  which  pressed  upon  Wagner.  He 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  performances 
in  the  following  summer;  this  proved  impossible, 
and  his  efforts  to  discharge  the  debts  of  the 
theatre  failed  for  the  most  part.  The  largest  of 
these  efforts,  the  so-called  Wagner  Festival  at 
the  Albert  Hall  in  London,  1877,  came  near  to 
involving  him  in  further  difiiculties. 

London,  May  1877.  Herr  Wilhelmj  be- 
lieved that  a  series  of  concerts  on  a  large 
scale  under  Wagner's  personal  supervision  would 
pay ;  but  the  sequel  proved  all  too  clearly  that 
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his  acquaintance  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  r .  :«i^al 
matters  in  London  was  superficial.^  iSlcssrs. 
Hodge  and  Essex  of  Aigyll  8treet  ajied  ua 
'entrepreneurs.'  The  Aibert  Hall  was  rhv><i  n, 
and  six  prodigious  programmes  were  a«i  *•  scu 
for  the  7th,  9th,  lath,  14th,  16th  and  i;i:t  .'*:i  . 
Copious  extracts,  of  his  own  making,  i  :<i  .>.! 
his  works  were  to  represent  and  illustrate  Woguci 
as  poet  and  composer :  selections  from  Kienzi,  the 
Hollander,  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  Meistersin- 
ger,  Tristan,  in  the  first  part  of  the  programmes ; 
and  from  Der  King  des  Nibelungen  in  the  second 
part.  An  orchestra  of  1 70  (wood-winds  double) 
and  several  of  the  sinsrers  who  had  taken  leading 
parts  at  Bajrreuth  (Frau  Matema,  Frau  Griln, 
Herren  Hill,  Schloeser,  Unger),  beBides  sundry 
subordinates,  were  engaged;  Wagner  himself  was 
to  conduct  the  first  half  of  each  programme, 
and  Hans  Riohter  the  second.  The  expenditure 
for  advertisements  and  salaries  to  vocalists  was 
lavish ;  the  attendance,  though  always  large, 
nothing  like  what  had  been  anticipated;  the 
result  of  the  six  concerts,  a  difficulty  in  making 
both  ends  meet.  Thereupon  the  'undertakers' 
were  persuaded  to  try  again :  that  is,  to  give 
two  further  concerts  (May  28  and  29)  with  a 
minimum  of  expenditure  all  round,  reduced 
prices,  and  programmes  made  up  of  the  most 
telling  pieces.  This  saved  the  venture,  and 
enabled  Wagner  to  forward  a  little  over  £700 
to  Bayreuth.  After  his  departure,  and  without 
his  knowledge,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  up 
a  testimonial.  A  considenible  sum  was  speedily 
subscribed,  but  before  it  reached  him  'another 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  had  been  found* — viz. 
that  the  honorarium  and  taniihnea  to  come 
from  perfoi-mances  of  The  Ring  at  Munich 
should  be  set  aside  to  cover  the  debt  of 
the  Bayreuth  theatre — and  the  promoters  of 
the  testimonial  had  the  satisfaction  of  return- 
ing the  oontributions  with  a  warm  letter  of 
thanks  from  Wagner  *  to  his  English  friends.* ' 
During  this  third  residence  in  London  (April  30 
to  June  4)  Wagner  resided  at  1 2  Orme  Square, 
Bayswater. 

'  Erinnerungen,*  he  wrote  from  Ems  on  June 
29,  'so  weit  sie  sich  nicht  auf  die  Ausii- 
bung  meiner  kleinen  Kunstfertigkeiten  beziehen, 
herrlich.'  The  expression  'kleine  Kunstfertig- 
keiten* (little  MTtistic  attainments)  was  a  hint 
at  his  conducting  at  the  Albert  Hall,  which 
had  been  a  good  deal  commented  upon. 
Was  Wagner  really  a  great  conductor  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was ;  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  works  of  Weber  and  Beethoven. 
His  perfect  sympathy  with  these  led  him  to  find 
the  true  tempi  as  it  were  by  intuition.'  He 
was  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  orchestra,  though 

1  The  writer.  whoM  name  hu  been  mentlonod  in  Gluenapp't  Blo- 
trrsphjr  And  elsewhere  in  connection  with  this  'London  episode,' 
doslm  to  state  that  he  bed  luWMn^  vkaUvwr  to  do  with  the 
plsnnlng  of  the '  festivAl.'  nor  with  the  business  arranjements.  All  he 
did  was  to  attend  to  the  eompletlon  of  the  orchestra  with  regard  to 
the  'extra*  wind  instruments,  and  at  Wagner's  request  to  conduct 
the  preliminary  rehearsals. 

2  (Aug.  92,  urrr.)    *  strange  things  happen  In  the  realms  of  mnslc. 
wrote  a  surprised  subscriber. 

I  See  the  striking  testimony  of  the  reteran  rloloneellist  Dotxauer 
and  of  Weber's  widow  as  to- Der  Freyschatz.  In  '  Ueber  daa  DIrlginn.' 


ho  had  never  leamt  to  play  upon  any  orchestral 
'istrument.  He  had  an  exquisite  sense  for 
iieauty  of  tone,  nuances  of  tempo,  precision  and 
proportion  of  rhythm.  His  beat  was  distinct, 
\  and  his  extraordinary  power  of  conmiunicating 
;  his  enthusiasm  to.  the  executants  never  failed. 
The  writer  was  present  at  one  of  the  great 
occasions  when  he  appeared  as  conductor — 
the  rehearsals  and  performance  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  at  Bayreuth,  May  22, 1872 — and  felt 
that  for  spirit,  and  perfection  of  phrasing,  it 
was  the  finest  musical  performance  within  the 
whole  range  of  his  experience.*  But  at  the  Albert 
Hall  Wagner  did  not  do  himself  justice.  His 
strength  was  already  on  the  wane.  The  re- 
hearsals fatigued  him,  and  he  was  firequently 
faint  in  the  evening.  His  memory  played  him 
tricks,  and  his  beat  was  nervous.  Still  there 
were  moments  when  his  great  gifts  appeared  as 
of  old.  Those  who  witnessed  his  conducting  of 
the  '  Kaisermarsch  *  at  the  first  rehearsal  he 
attended  (May  5)  will  never  foxget  the  superb 
effect. 

Wagner  brought  the  manuscript  of  the  poem 
of  *  Parsifal '  with  him  to  Iiondon,  and  read  it 
for  the  first  time  entire  to  a  circle  of  friends  at 
Orme  Square  (May  17).  It  was  published  in 
Dec.  1877. 

A  plan  for  a  sort  of  school  for  the  performance 
of  classical  orchestral  music,  together  with  clas- 
sical operas,  and  ultimately  of  his  own  works 
at  Bayreuth,  came  to  nothings  Greatly  against 
his  wish  he  was  obliged  to  permit  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  to  take  its  chance  at  the  Grerman 
theatres.  The  first  number  of  'Bayreuther  Bliit- 
ter,*  a  monthly  periodical  edited  by  Herr  von 
Wolzogen  and  published  by  and  for  the  Wagner 
Verein,  appeared  in  January  1878.  Wagner, 
whilst  at  work  upon  Parsifal,  found  time  to  con- 
tribute a  delightful  series  of  essays :  '  Was  ist 
Deutsch?*  'Modem*;  *Publikum  nnd  .  Popa- 
laritiit';  'Das  Publikum  in  Zeit  und  Raum' 
1878;  'WoUen  wir  hoffen?*  *  Ueber  das  Dich- 
ten  und  Komponiren* ;  *  Ueber  das  Opem-^chten 
und  Komponiren  im  Besonderen*;  'Ueber  die 
Anwendung  der  Musik  auf  das  Drama,'  1879. 
— A  more  elaborate  work,  a  sort  of  comment 
upon  the  ethical  and  religious  doctrine  of  Par- 
sifal, 'Religion  und  Kunst,'  with  its  sequel, 
*  Was  nUtzt  diese  Erkenntniss  ?  *  *  Erkenne  dich 
selbst,'  and  'Heldenthum  und  Christen thum  * 
(1880-81),  he  did  not  live  to  finish — a  fragment 
only  of  the  concluding  part  was  written  in  1883. 
It  is  given  under  the  heading  'Ueber  das 
Weibliche  im  Menschlichen,'  in  a  posthumous 
publication, '  Entw&rfe,  Gedanken,  Eragmente, 
aus  nachgelassene  Papieren  zusammengestellt ' 
(Leipzig,  SSept.  1885),  pp.  125-129. 
/  Wagner  b^an  the  music  to  ParsifSal  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year.  The  sketch  of  the  first  act  was  com- 
pleted early  in  the  spring  of  1878,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  second  act  by  the  middle 
of  June  (completed  on  Oct.  11);  the  third  act 
was    begun    after    Christmas,    and    completed 

4  For  Interesting  partlcnlin  oonoemlng  It  see  H.  Forge's  'TTeberdIa 
AuffOhrung  der  nennten  Sjmpbonle  unter  B.  Wacner  In  Bajrevth.* 
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April  1879.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  hia 
old  enemy  erysipelas  re-appeared  in  a  severe 
form,  and  he  sought  refuge  in  Southern  Italy. 
The  instrumentation  to  *  Parsifal '  was  continued 
(the  Vorspiel  had  already  been  performed  pri- 
Tately,  by  the  Meiningen  orchestra  under  Wag- 
ner,  at  Bayreuth,  Christmas,  1878),  and  was 
finished  during  the  next  wintcr*B  sojourn  in  the 

^uth,  at  Palermo,  Jan.  13,  1882. -^ 

In  July  and  August,  1882 — six  years  after 
Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen — 16  performances  of 
'Parsifal/  everything  under  Wagners  super- 
vision, were  given ;  the  artists  alternating — 
Parsifal,  Winkelmann,  Gudehus,  Jiiger;  Kun- 
dry,  Frau  Matema,  Frl.  Brandt,  Frl.  Malten ; 
Gumemanz,  Scaria,  Siehr;  Amfortas,  Reich- 
roan,  Fuchs;  Klingsor,  Hill,  Degele,  Plank. 
Conductors,  H.  Levi  and  Franz  Fischer.  The 
work  WAS  repeated  in  1883  and  1884,  and  is  an- 
nounced to  be  given  again  in  the  summer  of  1 8S6. 
During  the  residence  at  Venice  (Palazzo  Yen- 
i!ramini  on  the  Grand  Canal)  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1882-83,  the  state  of  Wagner's  health 
was  not  satidfactory,  though  no  unusual  symptoms 
appeared.  He  wrote  for  the  Bayreuther  Blktter ; 
and  was  strong  enough  to  rehearse  and  conduct 
a  private  performance  of  his  Symphony  in  C 
^inentioned  above,  p.  348)  at  the  Liceo  Marcello 
on  Christmas  Eve. — Late  in  the  afternoon  of 
f*eb.  13,  1883,  the  great  heart  suddenly  ceased 
to  beat.-y^On  Feb.  18  the  body  was  laid  in  the 
little  ivy-covered  vault  he  had  built  long  ago  at 
Sayreuth  in  a  retiVed  spot  of  the  garden  at  the 
rear  of  his  house  *  Wahnfried.* 

Apart  from  a  host  of  letters,  and  the '  Lebens- 
erinnerungen,*  an  autobiography  covering  fully 
two-thirds  of  his  life,  there  are  no  MS.  literary 
remains  of  importance.    Reports  of  his  having 
read  or  recited  scenes  from  the  poem  to  a  Buddh- 
istic drama  'Die  Sieger,*  or  'Die  Biisser,'  in- 
tended to  follow  Parsifal,  rest  upon  vague  hearsay. 
The  fact  is  simply  that  in  1856-57  he  came 
across  a  story  in  Bumouf  *s  '  Introduction  h  This- 
toire  du  Buddhisme  *  which  interested  him,  and 
that  he  took  note  of  the  leading  incidents  with 
a  view  to  dramatic  treatment;  but  the  plan  was 
never  matured,  and  what  little  of  it  had  taken 
shape  in  his  mind  was  incorporated  in  Parsifal. 
For    a  short  sketch  of   '  Die    Sieger,*    dated 
'Ziirich,  16  Mai,  1856,'  see '  Richard  Wagner — 
£ntwurfe,Gedanken,Fragmente' (Leipzig  1885), 
pp.  97,  98.    Cancelled  articles,  and  unpublished 
musical  works  of  early  date  will  be  found  enum- 
erated in  the  chronological  lists,  p.  373  a. 

Wagner  disliked  sitting  for  his  portrait,  so 
that  of  the  numerous  likenesses  current,  few 
are  at  first  hand.  Two  excellent  paintings  exist : 
one,  by  Prof.  Lenbach  (with  the  old  German 
cap),  is  now  at  Bayreuth;  the  other,  by  Mr. 
Hubert  Herkomer  (1877),  is  at  tlie  German 
AthensBum,  London  (replica  at  Bayreuth).  A 
bust  (set.  28)  by  Kietz,  of  Dresden  (a  pupil  of 
Delaroche*s  whom  Wagner  met  in  Paris  in  1840- 
41),  is  also  of  interest  (at  Bayreuth);  the 
portrait  sketch  for  it  was  reproduced  in  the 
'Zeitung  far  die  eleg^te  Welt,*  1842,  where  it 
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accompanied  the  '  Autobiographische  Skizze,* 
(See  ante,  p.  353.)  The  best  photographs  are  (i)  a 
large  half-length  published  in  the  revised  edition 
of  the  *  Clavierauszug  *  of  Tannhauser  (Berlin, 
Ftirstner) ;  (a)  full-length  profile  (rare),  set.  52. 
seated  at  a  table  reading,  a  dog  at  his  feet 
(Munich,  Hanfstangl);  (3)  carte  and  ctibinet 
sizes  (set  64),  (Elliot  &,  Fry,  London,  1877). 
'^'^Like  Beethoven,  Wagner  was  slightly  under 
middle  height,  well  built,  quick  in  movement, 
speech,  and  gesture.  His  carriage  was  usually 
erect,  his  aspect  coumianding,  and  he  made  the 
impression  of  being  somewhat  taller  than  he 
actually  was.  After  the  political  disturbances 
of  1849^  when  he  was  *  wanted  *  by  the  Saxon 
police,  the  following  '  Signalement  *  was  issued. 
•  Wasfner  is  37  to  38  years  old,  of  middle  height, 
has  brown  hair,  wears  glasses;  open  foreh^ul ; 
eyebrows  brown;  eyes  grey-blue;  nose  and  mouth 
well  proportioned ;  chin  round.  Particulars :  in 
moving  and  speaking  he  is  hasty.  Clothing : 
surtout  of  dark  green  buckskin,  trousers  of  black 
cloth,  velvet  waistcoat,  silk  neckerchief,  the  usual 
felt  hat  and  boots.*  Like  Beethoven,  too.he  at  once 
made  the  impression  of  an  original  and  powerful 
individuality.  The  fascination  of  his  talk  and 
his  ways  increased  on  acquaintance.  When 
roused  to  speak  of  something  that  interested  him 
he  looked  what  he  meant,  and  his  rich  voice 
gave  a  musical  effect  to  his  words.  His  presence 
in  any  circle  apparently  dwarfed  his  surroundings. 
His  instinctive  irrepressible  energy,  self-assertion, 
and  incessant  productivity  went  hand  in  hand 
with  simple  kindness,  sympathy,  and  extreme 
sensitiveness.  Children  liked  to  be  near  him. 
He  had  n6  pronounced  manners,  in  the  sense 
of  anything  that  can  be  taught  or  acquired 
by  imitation.  Always  unconventional,  his  de- 
meanour showed  great  refinement.  His  habits 
in  private  life  are  best  described  as  those 
of  a  gentleman.  He  liked  domestic  comforts, 
had  an  artist's  fondness  for  rich  colour,  har- 
monious decoration,  out-of-the-way  furniture, 
well-bound  books  and  music,  etc.  The  good 
things  of  this  world  distinctly  attracted  him,  but 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than 
the  reports  about  his  ways  and  tastes  current 
in  Grermnn  newspapers.  The  noble  and  kindly 
man  as  his  friends  knew  him,  and  the  aggressive 
critic  and  reformer  addressing  the  public,  were 
as  two  distinct  individuals.  Towards  the  pub- 
lic and  the  world  of  actors,  6in;:irers,  musicians, 
his  habitual  attitude  was  one  of  defiance.  He 
appeared  on  the  point  of  losing  his  temper, 
showed  impatience  and  irritation,  and  seemed 
to  delight  in  tearing  men  and  things  to  pieces. 
His  violence  often  stood  in  the  way  of  his  being 
heard ;  indeed  he  has  not  yet  been  heard  pro- 
perly, either  on  questions  of  art  so  near  and 
dear  to  him,  or  on  questions  further  off  regard- 
ing things  political,  social,  or  religious.  It 
has  been  said  with  much  truth  that  wherever 
Wagner  was  brought  to  a  stand  a  social  problem 
lies  buried ;  hitherto,  however,  it  is  only  his  vehe- 
ment protestations  that  have  attracted  attention, 
whilst  most  of  the  problems,  social  or  religious. 
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remain  unsolved.  Kegarding  the  state  of  musio 
4ind  the  theatre  in  Germany,  those  who  had 
jkocess  to  the  facts  can  account  for  a  large 
part  of  his  excitement  and  irritation.  One 
has  but  to  remember  that  from  his  eighteenth 
year  onwards  his  life  was  mixed  up  with  that 
most  equivocal  institution  the  German  Opem- 
theaier.  As  a  professional  conductor,  and  subse- 
quently as  the  recipient  of  tantiemes  (percentage 
on  the  receipts) — for  a  long  time  his  sole  source  of 
income — he  could  not  afford  to  break  the  con- 
nection. Here  the  idealist,  the  passionate  poet, 
there  the  opera  and  the  operetta.  How  could  the 
most  disastrous  misunderstandings  fail  to  arise  ? 
The  composer  of  'Tristan*  confronted  by  the 
InUndant  of  some  Hof theater,  fresh  from  a  per- 
formance of  Herr  v.  Flotow's  '  Martha ' !  A 
oomic  picture,  but  unfortunately  a  typical  one, 
implying  untold  suffering  on  Wagner's  part. 
Moreover  he,  tha  tnoBfc  ^r^jf^^Kia  /^f  Tnan,   in). 

patient  and  fretting  in  his  false  position,  was  for 
years  the  object  of  personal  attacks  in  the  press, 
the  '  best  abused '  man  in  Europe,  the  object  of 
'wilful  misrepresentation  and  calumny — 'it  was 
like  having  to  walk  against  the  wind  with 
tand  and  grit  and  foul  odours  blowing  in  one's 
fAce.' » 

All  his  life  long  Wagner  was  a  p^reat  reader. 
'  Whatever  is  worth  reading  is  worth  re-reading/ 
iie  said.  Thus,  though  never  a  systematic  stu- 
dent, or  even  a  good  linguist  (which  as  regards 
Greek  he  greatly  regretted),'  he  nevertheless 
became  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  he  cared  for, 
and  his  range  was  a  very  wide  one.  He  retained 
whatever  touched  him  sympathetically,  and  could 
always  depend  upon  hLs  memory.  The  classics 
he  habitually  read  in  translations.  With  Shake- 
«peare  (in  German  of  course)  he  was  as  familiar 
as  with  Beethoven.  To  hear  him  read  an  act  or 
a  scene  was  a  delight  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
effect,  to  use  his  own  words  about  Shakespeare, 
was  that  of  'an  improviti^ion  of  the  highest 
poetical  value.'  When  in  particularly  good  spirits, 
he  would  take  up  a  comic  scene  and  render  it 
with  the  exuberant  merriment  of  a  child.  A  list 
of  the  principal  books  in  the  extensive  and  very 
choice  library  at  Bayreuth  would  give  a  fair 
idea  of  his  hterary  tastes,  for  he  kept  nothing 
by  him  that  was  not  in  some  way  connected  with 
his  intellectual  existence.  The  handiest  shelves 
held  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Roman  classics;  Italian 
writers,  from  Dante  to  Leopardi ;  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, French  dramatists ;  philosophers  from  Flato 
to  Kant  and  Schopenhauer.  A  remarkably  com- 
plete collection  of  French  and  (jrerman  mediseval 
poems  and  stories,  Norse  Sagas,  etc.,  together 
with  the  labours  of  German  and  French  philo- 
logists ia  those  departments,  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous position;  history  and  fiction  old  and 
new  were  well  represented;  translations  of 
■Scott,  Carlyle,  etc.,  etc. 

In  a  Dictionary  of  Musio  It  would  be  out  of 
pUce  to  speak  of  Wagnac^o^nAWAr  as  a  poet  or  as 
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a  writer  on  mat^  -  foreign  to  music.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  t  nt  out  the  leading;  features 
of  his  praojbice  a^  )ry  as  a  musical  dramatist. 

We  may  begin  wltu  l.^  theoretical  productions, 
premising  merely  that  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of 
other  men  who  have  had  new  things  to  say,  and 
found  new  ways  of  saying  them.  Practice  goes 
before  Theory ;  artistic  instincts  lead  the  way, 
and  criticism  acts  in  support  and  defence. 


II.  Broadly  stated,  Wngner's  urn  is  Reform  of 
the  Opera  from  thettandpoint  qfBeelhoveritmuitir 
Can  the  modem  spirit  produce  a  theati^^ihat 

J,  shall  stand  in  relation  to  modem  culture  as  the 

^theatre  of  Athens  stood  to  the  culture  of  Greece? 
This  is  the  central  question,  the  multifaced 
problem  he  set  himself  to  solve. — ^Whether  he 
touches  upon  minor  points  connected  with  it; 
speaks  of  the  mode  of  performance  of  a  play  or 
an  opera;  proposes  measures  of  refoza^in  the 
organisation  of  existin^t^eatceai  di8C)iKS3  the 
growth  of  operatic  musiaup  to  Mozart  and 
Weber,  or  of  instrumental  igusi^up  to  Bee- 
thoven; treats  of  the  efforts  j^f  Schiller  and 
Goethe  to  discover  an  ideal  fornr  for  their  dra- 
matic poems :  whether  he  sweeps  round  the 
problem  in  wide  ci^rcles,  comparing  modem, 
social,  and  religious  institutions  with  ancient, 
and  seeking  free  breathing  space  for  his  artistic 
ideals,  he  arrives  at  results  tending  in  the  same 
d^ection — his  final  answer  is  in  the  "^fir^M've. 

^Starting  from  the  vantage  of  symphomc  m^c, 
he  asserts  that  we  may  hope'  to  rise  to  the.levd 
of  Greek  tragedy :  our  theatre  can  be  made  to 

'einbody  our  ideal  of  life.  From  the  Opera  at  its 
best  a  Drgoa  can  be  evolved  iliat  shall  express 
the  vast  issues  and  complex  relations  of  modem 
life  and  thought,  as  the  Greek  stage  expressed  the 
life  and  thought  of  Greece. 

The  theatre  is  the  centre  of  populai^ulture. 
For  good  or  for  evil  it  exerts  the  chief  i^Juence — 
from  it  the  arts,  as  far  as  tliey  affect  the  people, 
take  their  cue.  Practi<»Uyits  power  is  unlnnited. 
But  who  wields  this  powef  ?  for  what  endSr40^ 
for  whom  is  it  wielded!  Wagner's  experience 
in  Germany  and  in  Paris  fumbhed  an  answer. 
He  had  found  corruption  in  every  direction.  In 
front  of  the  scenes,  the  stolid  ^erman  Philistine, 
or  the  bored  Parisian  rou6  clamouring  for  novelty, 
athirst  for  excitement ;  behind  the  scenes,  con- 
fusion and  anarchy,  sham  enthusiasm,  labour 
without  aim  or  faith — the  t)OBtence,  art;^  the 
true  end,  money.  Looking  from  the  Ir^RBSa 
stage  to  the  German  public,  from  the  public  to 
the  nation,  the  case  appeared  hopeless,  unless 
some  violent  change  should  upset  the  social 
fabric. — A  hasty,  and  as  it  proved,  mistaken 
diagnosis  of  the  political  situation  in  Germany 
in  1849  ^^  Wagner  to  become  a  revolutionnairt 
for  art*s  sake.  Leaving  the  politics  of  the  day 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  he  endeajoured  to  set 
forth  his  artiatip^jleals.  In  '  Die  Knnst  und  die 
Revolution'  (Art  and  RevoTation)  he  point*  to 
the  theatre  ofyrscljylus  and  Sophocles,  ftcarobcf. 
for  the  causes  o^  its  decllDe,  and  fitide  th<»!:i 
identical  with  the  causes  that  led  to  the  declino 
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of  tb&Xndeiit  state  itself.  An  attempt  i^  then 
made  t<>  dlBCOver  the  principles  of  a  new  social 
oTgaaisation  that  might  bring  about  a  condition 
of  things  in  which  proper  relations  between  art 
and  public  life  might  be  expected  to  revive. 

This  pamphlet  was  followed  by  an  elaborate 
treatise,  *Da8  Kunstwerk  der  Zukunft'  (The 
Artwork  of  the  Future),  which  occupied  him  for 
/  several  months.    The  first  edition  (1850)  begins 
with  a  dedicatory  letter  to  Ludwig  Feuerbach 
(unce  cancelled),  in  which  the  author  returns 
enthusiastic  thaiiks  for  the  instruction  afforded 
by  that  philosopher's  works.^     Unfortunately 
Wagner  was   tempted   to    lulopt   Feuerbach's 
terminology,  and  to  use  it  in  n  sense  of  his  own. 
The  restilt  is  bewildering,  and  the  book,  though 
rich  in  matter,  warm  in  style,  and  well  worth 
reading,  is  in  every  respect,  difficult.     Thejnain 
aigument,  as  far  as  ft^tJs  concerned,  mighc  be 
Jiketched   al^  foUowsT-^^tey,    mimetics,  and 
mudc  were  united  in  the^drama  of  the  Greeks  ^ 
the  drama  disappeared  with  the  downfall  of  thel 
Athenian  State ;   the  union  of  the  arts  was  dis- 
edved,  each  had  an  existence  of  its  own,  and  at 
times  sank  to  the  level  of  a  mere  pastime.  #  At- 
tempts made  during  the  renaissance,  and  nnce, 
to  reunite  the  arts,  were  more  or  less  abortive, 
though  the  technique  and  the  width  of  range  of 
A08t  of  the  arts  increased.      In  our  day  each 
'separate  branch  of  art  *  has  reached  its  limits  of 
growth,  and  cannot  overstep  themwithout  in- 
<snrring  the  risk  ofHSeconiing  ingM^p^hensible, 
fiuitastic,  absurd?  At  this  point  c^tcn  art  demands 
to  be  joined  to  a  sister  art — poetry  to  music, 
^nimetics  to  both ;  each  will  be  ready  to  forego 
'^tistical  pretensions  for  the  sake  of  an  '  artistic 
^hole,*  and  the  musical  drama  may  become  for 
future^  generations  what  the  drama  of  Greece 
"Wis  to" the  Greeks. 

Wagner*s  next  work, '  Opera  and  Drama  *  (his 
principal  critical  and  theoretical  production) 
contains  little  of  the  revolutionary  and  pseudo- 
philosophical  ferment.  It  was  originally  issued 
in  thr^  parts  :  i.  containing  a  quasi-historical 
'Criticism  of  the  opera ;  2.  a  survey  of  the  spoken 
drama;  3.  an  attempt  to  unite  the  results  ob- 
tained, and  to  construct  the  theory  ot  Ui  • 
musical  drama.  ,To  us  who  have  witnes^eil  i  o 
Nibelungen  and  Tristan,  the  entire  book  in  ;<:>v 
reading;  even  the  third  and  concluding  ]  trt  is 
readily  intelligible  and  of  very  great  inter l  .- 1  A 
^neration  ago,  however,  the  case  was  dif  trcnt : 
especially  with  regard  to  the  third,  and  in  tlie 
AUthor*8  eyes  the  most  important  part,  which  con- 
sists, in  the  main,  of  abstract  sta4i^menti4  about 
the  new  departure  in  art,  the  relation  cf  verse 
to  music,  the  function  of  the  orchestra,  etc. — 
Wagner  cotild  not  illustrate  and  support  h\ ; 
assertions  by  concceie  examples;  he  thua  LiM 
himself  open  to  misiinderstanding,  and  was  ax/  '  n- 
derstood  indeed  t  Part  the  Second  abouiuls  in 
acute  observations  on  the  elements  of  the  drama- 
tut*8  art,  with  copious  references  to  Shakespeare, 

I  Wacner  came  across  a  copy  WU 9ii«rt>acb'i  '  Dai  W««^n  d«r 
Bdlclon'ln  the  writer's  librarr:  'Solch  confuses  Zeu«  iir.^st  ticU 
leiehi  In  JOngeren  Jahren— Urt  an-und-«ur-reffend— leh  babe  lw>« 
daina  genhrt ;  Jettt  (UfJ7)  wir  mir*  m\wt  MnT«M^""**  • 
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Schiller,  and  Goethe.  It  seems  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  students  of  literature  here  and 
there,  but  on  the  whole  it  fell  flat.  The  First  part, 
however,  caused  a  disturbance  in  the  musical 
world  such  as  had  not  occurred  since  the  paper 
war  between  the  Gluckists  and  Piccinists.  It 
is  sufficiently  evident  now  that  it  was  not  the 
propositions  seriously  put  forward,  nor  the  bril- 
liant literary  powers  displayed,  that  attracted 
attention.  People  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  scan- 
dalised by  the  references  to  living  composers,  the 
biting  satire,  the  fierce  attack  on  Meyerbeer, 
etc.  But  Wagner's  name  was  henceforth  in  every- 
body's mouth. 

The  course  of  musical  history  has  already  in  so 
large  a  measure  confirmed  and  endorsed  Wagner's 
o[*inions  regarding  the  opera,  that  a  short  rlsum^ 
will  answer  the  present  puqiose.  The  thetie  of 
•  Oper  und  Drama  *  jsas^  follows ;— In  the  oper^ 
the  means  of  expresfiion~(mt<«ic)  have  oeen  taken 
for  the  sole  aim  and  end, — while  the  true  aim 
(Jhe  drama)  has  been  n^lected  for  the  sake  of 
particular  musical  forms. — ^The  dramatic  cantata 
of  Italy  is  the  root- of  the  opera.  The  scenic 
arrangements  and  the  action  formed  the  pretext 
for  the  singing  of  arias,  t.e.  people's  songs  artisti- 
cally arranged.  I"  The  iy)mposer'A.  task  consisted 
in  writing  arias*  of  thftjtcceptedtype  to  suit  his 
subject  or  to  suit  this  or  thai  vocalist.  When 
the  ballet  was  added  to  the  conglomerate  of  ajrs. 
it  was  the  composer's  business  to  reproduce,  the. 
popular  dance-forms.  The  airs  were  strung  toge- 
ther by  means  of  recitatives,  mostly  conventional. 
•  The  ballet  tunes  were  simply  placed  side  by  side. 
Gluck's  reform  in  the  main  consisted  in  his  ener- 
getic efforts  to  place  his  music  in  more  direct 
rapport  with  the  action.  1  He  modified  the  melody 
in  accordance  with  the  inflections  and  accents 
of  the  language  employed.  *  He  put  a  stop  to 
the  exhibition  of  mere  vocal  dexterity,  and  forced 
his  singers  to  bec<ynethe  spokesman  of  his  dra- 
matic intentions.|^su^  as  rsgfCfds  the  form  of 
his  musical  pieces  (and  this  is  the  cardinal  point) 
he  left  the  opera  as  he  found  it.  The  entire  work 
remains  a  congeries  of  recitatives,  arias,  cho- 
ruses, dance-tunes,  just  as  before.  Gluck's  libret- 
tists furnished  words  for  airs,  etc.,  in  which  the 
action  was  not  lost  sight  of;  but  it  was  considered 
to  be  of  secondary  import:ince.  Gluck's  great 
- '  iccessors,  M^hul,  Cherubini,  Spontini,  cultivated 
tlie  dramatic  musical  ensemble,  and  thus  got  rid 
of  the  incessant  monologue  which  the  arias  of  the 
elder  opera  had  necessitated.  This  was  an  im- 
portant step  forward,  and  m  essential  matters  the 
tievelopment  of  the  opera  is  therewith  at  an  end. 
>or,  although  Mozart  produced  richer  and  more 
beautiful  music  than  Gluck,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  factors  of  Mozart's  opera  are 
essentially  those  of  Gluck^s.  Subsequently,  in 
the  hands  of  Weber  and  Spohr,  Rossini,  Bellini. 
Auber,  Meyerbeer,  etc.,  the  history  of  the  opera 
iH  the  history  of  the  transformatio  i  >  >  tio 

melody.* 

Subject  and  form  in  the  spokt^: 
investigated  in  the  Second  Part.  « 
ti)  subject  Wagner  tracea  two  6it  . 
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>aa'  rs;  ^ 


€^ 
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first  the  xiiediseval  romance  and  its  offspring  the 
modem  novel;  secondly  the  Greek  drams,  or 
rather  the  formal  essence  thereof  as  given  by 
Aristotle  in  his  Poetics.  {  He  points  "to  the  plays 
of  Shakespeaiie  as  being  for  the  most  part  dra- 
matised stories,  and  to  those  of  Hacine  as  con- 
structed on  the  lines  of  Aristotle.  |  In  the  course 
of  the  argument,  the  works  of  Schiller  and  Goethe 
are  examined,  and  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
that  historical  subjects  present  special  difficulties 
to  the  dramatist.  *The  n\odem  stage  appeals 
to  our  sensuous  perceptions  rather  than  to  the 
imaginatibn.'  Thus,  &:liiller  was  overburdened 
with  the  mass  of  historical  facts  in  his  Wallen* 
stein;  whereas  'Shakespeare,  appealing  to  the 
spectator's  imagination,  would  have  represented 
the  entire  thirty  years  war  in  the  time  occupied 
by  Schiller's  trilogy.'  An  interesting  parallel  is 
drawn  between  the  rhetorical  art  of  Bacine  and 
Gluck's  opera.  Racine  puts  forward  the  motives 
for  action,  and  the  effects  of  it,  without  the 
action  proper.  '  Gluck^s  instincts  prompted  him 
to  translate  Racine's  tirade  into  the  aria*  In 
view  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  Goethe 
and  Schiller  in  their  eSorta  to  fuse  dramatic 
matter  and  poetic  formA Wagner  asserts  that 
mythical  subjects  are  beft)  for  an  ideal  drama» 
and  that  music  is  the  ideal  language  in  which 
such  subjects  are  best  presented.     In  the  Third 

.part  he  lAflW  t-*"^t  f^  is  only  the  wonderfully 
ricli  development  of  music  in  our  time,  totally 
unknown  to  earlier  centuries,  which  could  have 
brought  about  the  possibility  of  a  musical  drama 
such  as  he  has  in  view.  The  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  'Oper  und  Drama'  are  again  discussed  in 
his  lecture  '  On  the  destiny  of  the  Opera,'  where 
particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  ^i^ic 
is  the  ii^ojfloing  element  of  the  new  drama, 
further  statements  regarding  the  maiiTll^ds  of 
the  argument  of  the  concluding  part  of  'Oper  uhd 
Drama,*  and  of  the  lecture  *  Ueber  die  Bestim- 
mung  der  Oper,*  will  be  found  incorporated  later 
on  in  this  article,  where  details  as  to  Wagner's 
method  and  practice  as  playwright  and  musician 

^are  given. 

^  Nineteen  years  after  his  *  Oper  und  Drama ' 
Wagner  published  'Beethoven*  (1870).  This 
work  contains  his  contributions  towards  the 
metaphysics  of  music,  if  indeed  such  can  be  said 
to  exist.  It  is  based  on  Schopenhauer's  view 
of  music  ;  ^  which  that  philosopher  candidly 
admitted  to  be  incapable  of  proof,  though  it 
satisfied  him.  Wagner  accepts  it  and  supple- 
ments it  with  quotations  from  Schopenhauer's 
'Essay  on  Visions  and  matters  connected  there- 
with,' ^  which  contains  equally  problematic 
matter.  Apart,  however,  from  metaphysics,  the 
work  is  an  *  exposition  of  the  author's  thoughts 
on  the  significance  of  Beethoven's  music'  It 
should  be  read  attentively. 

One  of  the  finest  of  his  minor  publications, 
and  to  a  professional  musician  perhaps  the  most 
instructive,  is  *  Ueber  das  Dingiren '  (On  Con- 

1  •  DIa  Weh  ate  Wllte  mid  VontcUong'  (1518).  vol.  L  |  OZ.  Ibid, 
▼ol.  ii.  cbap.  SB. 

s  'Pararg*  nod  Fftrallpomina.'  Berlin  1601;  C8«o  tlM  ippeadiz 
lo  Ui«  Xnglish  tnuuUtiou  of '  Botthov«u.V 


WAGNER. 

ducting),  a  treatise  on  tlyU ;  giving  a. 
to  the  true  way  of  rendering  dassh^ 
with  minute  directions  how  to  do  it  anq^      ^' 
to  do  it,  together  with  many  examples  x#      ,,' 
type  from  the  instnimental  works  of  BC       ^' 
Weber,  Mozart,  etc.* 

*  Zum  y  ortrag  der  Qten  Symphonie,*  i& 
interest  to  students  of  instrumentation.  ^ 

The  general  reader  will  be  interested  \ 
ner'ssxmJler  essays  and  articles:  'ZukunfU 
'Ueber  die  Bestimmung  der  Oper,'  *TJit. 
Dichten  und  Komponiren,'  *  Ueb^  das  C 
Dichten  und' Komponiren  im  Besonderen,'< 
especially  in  his  graphic '  Erinnerungen, '  re( 
tions  of  contemporaries,  Spohr,  Spontini,  Re 
Auber.    Three  of  the  latter  are  excerpts 
his  'Lebenserinnerungen'— apparently  ii 
visations,  showing  the   master-hand   in  « 
touch,  valuable  for  their  width  of  range 
exquisite  fidelity.    Intending  readers  had  b 
begin  with  these  and '  Ueber  das  Dingiren. 

III.  Itegarding  Wagner's  weight  and  v, 
as  a  musician  it  is  enough  to  state  that 
technical  powers,  in  every  direction  in  wh(K 
dramatic  composer  can  have  occasion  to  st* 
them,  were  phenomenal.    He  does  not  make 
of  Bach's  forms,  nor  of  Beethoven's ;  but  this  I 
little  if  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.    Smt 
Bach  would  salute  the  composer  of  'Die'Mei^ 
singer'  as  a  contrapuntist,  and  the  poet-compo^ 
of  the  '  Eroica '  and  the  *  Pastorale '  \vould  gref 
the  author  of '  Siegfried '  and  of '  Siegfrieds  To<i 
Wagner  is  best  compared  with  Beethoven.  Tai( 
Schumann's  saying,  '  you  must  produce  bold,  or) 
ginal  and  beautiful  melodies,'  as  a  starting^pr' 
and  supplement  it  with  'you  must  -"(so  p;' 
bold  and  beautiful  harmonies,  mj       »tio:, 
trapuntal  combinations,  effects  t:^     .strL^ 
tion.'    Let  excerpts  be  ma  !•     mdei  these 
from  Beethoven's  maturv  w^^ks^  ar^d  a  siu, 
number  of  examples  be  culled  ti  jm  *  Die  Meik 
singer,'  'Tristan,*  and  the  'Nibelungen' — -c^. 
it  be  doubtful  that  the  aspect  of  such  lists  wo 
be  that  of  a  series  of  equivalents?  and  as^ 
originality,  who  can  study  the  score  of  '  Trist*' 
and  find  it  other  than  original  from  the  lirst  I. 
to  the  last  ? 

Wagner's  musical  predilections  may,  perhaf 
be  best  shown  by  a  refer^pe  tp  the  works  thr 
were  his  constant  comptcSoi       •:/    by  a  recoT 
of  a  few  of  his  private   rit    ^1     Everyd; 
friends,  household  words  witife  J     .,  were  Be 
thoven's  Quartets,  Sonatas,   and  Symphonie 
Bach's    •  Wohltemperirtes    Clavier';    Mozar 
'Zauberflote,'  'Entfiihrung,'  •  Figaro.'  and  *D 
Juan';  Weber's  *Frey«schutz,' and 'Eur^anth^ 
and  Mozart's  Symphonies  in  Eb,  G  minor,  an<f 
He  was  always  ready  to  point  out  the  beautiej( 
these  works,  and  inexhaustible  in  supportiugt 
assertions  with  quotations  from  them.  ' 

^  Give  me  BeethoTen^s  qnartets  and  sonatas  for 
tlmate  communion,  his  overtures  and  symphonies 
public  performance.    I  look  for  homogeneity  of  / 
riids,   and  equipoise  of  means  and   ends.     Mu 
music  and  Mozart's  orchestra  are  a  perfect  t( 

ft  See  ths  EnglUx  tranilatioa  *0d  Condoctiog.'  London, : 
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>^  rfeet  )*h1  '\'  oj  exists  between  Palettrina's  < 
■»  .i^  ..!<  1-  ..:>  H  counterpoint;  and  I  find  a 
3»ip 'ncV-ace  :>  tween  Cbopin's  piano  and 
iXM  y  t.-fl  nnd  rrelndes. — I  do  not  care  for 
eft'  <  I  lu,  tht  rf;  is  too  much  of  the  Parisian 
'.(:  kaa  K'lV'en  us  many  things  which 


th.'  <?,ii 
k.r^n  s   i 

xiiy  ph . 
his 
relic  1   ; 


n 


il'ar  trpatment   of  the  pianoforte 

ti    .  >  is  too  much  blur;  you  canuot 

i  i.n  rr<!>  it  be  mit  obligatem  pedal. 

i>Mur  a  sonata  of  Beemoven's! — In 

%  I  thought  more  would  come  of  Schumann. 

'     irift  was  brilliant,  and  his  pianoforte  works 

~<!at  originality.    There  was  much  ferment, 

!   ach  r»al  power,  and  many  bits  are  quite 

'  *   perfect.    I  think  highly,  too,  of  many  of  his 

vgh  they  are  not  fts  great  as  Schubert's.    He 

«  with  his  declamation — no  small  merit  a 

sgo.    Later  on  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  at 

but  then  already  his  head  was  tired,  his 

te  the  wane.    He  consulted  me  about  the  text 

vera,*  which  he  was  arranging  from  Tieck's 

bel's  plays,  yet  he  would  not  take  my  advice 

aed  to  fear  some  trick. 

^elssohn's  overture,  'The  Hebrides^'  was 
favourite  of  Wagner*B,  and  he  often  asked 
the  piano.^ 

Issohn  was  a  landscape-painter  of  the  first 
d  the  *  Hebriden  *  Overture  is  his  masterpiece. 
Sal  imagination  and  delicate  feeling  are  here 
1  with  consummate  art.  Note  the  extraordi- 
BtT  of  the  passage  where  the  oboes  rise  above 
r  instruments  with  a  plaintive  wail  like  sea- 
•^r  the  seas.  *  Meeresstille  und  glUckliche 
lao  is  beautiful ;  and  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
'sment  of  the  Scotch  Symphony.  No  one  can 
ijomposer  for  using  national  melodies  when  he 
.'m  so  artisticallv  as  Mendelssohn  has  done  in 
rso  of  this  Symphony.  His  second  themes,  his 
rf-ments  generally,  where  the  human  element 
,  are  weiucer.  As  regards  the  overture  to  *  A 
ter  Night's  Dream,'  It  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
A  he  wrote  it  at  seventeen ;  and  how  finished 
•«  already  I  etc 

'  *  has  produced  model  songs,  but  that  is  no 

.    IS  to  accept  his  pianoforte  sonatas  or  his 

..eces  as  really  solid  work,  no  more  than  we 

'  t  Weber's  songs,  his  Pianoforte  (^artet,  or 

%  flute,  because  of  bis  wondenul  operas. 

r  ausiasm  for  Schubert's  trios  and  the  like 

(o  Mendelssohn.    I  remember  Alendels- 

toD*     fthenoteofViennese  bonhommie 

'  i«  Bebi       keil)  which  runs  through  those 

I      ohube.  /s.     Curiously  enough   Lisst  still 

ij  Schubert    I  cannot  account  for  it ;  that 

■     ent  k  la  Hongroise  verges  on  triviality,  no 

U  is  played.^ 

f  learned  musician ;  I  never  had  occasion  to 

.  larian  researches ;  and  periods  of  transition 

.  !  est  me  much.    I  went  straight  from  Pales- 

>;  ifh,  from  Bach  to  Olnok  and  Mozart— or,  if 

jilong  tbe  same  path  backwards.    It  suited 

I )'  to  rest  content  with  the  acquaintance  of 

.    men,  the  heroes  and  their  main  works.-^ 

'  i  know  this  may  have  had  its  drawbacks; 

i> ,.  m^v*d  has  never  been  stuffed  with  *  music 
30  learned  person  I  have  not  been 

•-       "-o        er.    Unless  the  subject  absorbs  me 

>         tL.A  produce  twenty  bars  worth  listen- 


[atior  part  of  thia*  was  said  after  a 
i.i  -u  of  the  'Centennial,  Philadelphia, 
X  }.e  Albert  Hall  (1877),  and  that  march 

n«>^  in  point.  '-^ 

'^1  mnsic  I  am  a  Rdaetionnairey  a  oon- 

<like  everything  that  requires  a  verbal 

•  >nd  the  actual  sounds.     For  instance, 

^'rlios's  touching  sc^e  d'amourin  his 

;  I  i  .>t '  is  meant  by  him  to  reproduce  in 

«   the  lines   about  the   lark  and  the 

i>hakspe'«^re's    balcony-scene,    but   it 

•t    the   sort>>.it   is    not   intelligible  as 

■    iCrinneranc«a  an  Rlehud  Wagner)  gives  a 
MjlDgi  oa  sucL  ciccs»tonfc 

1.3. 


mnsic.  Berlios  added  to,  altered,  and  spoilt  his  wDr]|)nouffh  of  it  * 
This  so-called  Symphonie  dram4uique  of  Berlioz's  as  »f  i,„-  ;-.„4  * 
now  stands  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh— strictlv  speaki  *'''"**'^  instni- 
it  is  no  symphony  at  all.  There  is  no  unity  of  matter,  !et,  two  tenor 
unity  of  style.  The  choral  recitatives,  the  songs  and  out^nibone  and 

f  thirteen 

simplest 

Nb^tthe 

\nder 

>; 


vocal  pieces  have  little  to  do  with  the  instrumental  move 
ments.    The  operatic  finale,  P^re  Laurent  especially, 
a  failure.    Tet  there  are  beautiful  things  right  and  le 
The  eonvoi  funibre  is  verf  touching,  and  a  masteri 

?iece.    So,  by  the  way,  is  the  offertoire  of  the  Bequi 
'he  opening  theme  of  the  sch%6  d'amour  is  heavi 

the  garden  scene  and  fete  at  the  Capulets' enorm , 

clever :  indeed  Berlioz  was  diabolicaUy  clever  (verflncht 
pfiiBg).  I  made  a  minute  study  of  his  instrumentation 
as  early  as  1840,  at  Paris,  and  nave  often  token  up  his 
scores  since.  I  profited  greatly,  both  as  regards  what 
to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone. 

'  Whenever  a  composer  of  instrumental  music 
loses  touch  of  Quality  he  is  lost.'  To  illustrate 
this  (Bayreuther  Blatter,  1879),'  Wagner  quoteis 
a  dozen  bars  from  Lohengrin,  Scene  2,  bars  9  to 
I  a,  and  then  eight  bars,  'mit  zuchtigem  Gebah- 
ren'  to  *Er  soil  mein  Streiter  sein,'  as  an 
example  of  very  far-fetched  modulation,  which 
in  conjunction  with  the  dramatic  situation  is 
readily  intelligible,  whereas  in  a  work  of  pure 
instrumental  music  it  might  appear  as  a  blemish.  ^ 

When  occasion  offered  I  could  venture  to  depict 
strange,  and  even  terrible  things  in  music,  because  the 
action  rendered  such  things  comprehensible :  but  music 
apart  from  the  drama  cannot  risk  this,  for  fear  of  becom- 
ing grotesque.  I  am  afraid  my  scores  will  be  of  little 
use  to  composers  of  instrumental  music ;  they  caxmot 
bear  condensation,  still  less  dilution ;  thev  are  likely  to 
prove  misleading,  and  had  better  be  left  alone.  I  would 
vay  to  young  people,  who  wish  to  write  for  the  stage, 
Do  not,  as  long  as  you  are  young,  attempt  dramas — 
writo  *  Singspiele.'  * 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Wagner  looks 
at  the  drama  from  the  standpoint  of  Beethoven's 
music.  Bearing  this  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  see 
where  and  how  he  would  apply  his  lever  to  lift 
and  upset  the  opera,  and  what  his  ideal  of  a 
musical  drama  would  be.  In  early  days  the 
choice  of  subject  troubled  him  much.  Eventual! 
he  decided  that  mj^thical  and  legendary  mat 
was  better  for  music  than  historictd;  because  t 
emotional  elements  of  a  mythical  story 
always  of  a  simple  nature  and  can  be  readily 
detached  from  any  side  issue ;  ai^d-bec^pse  it  is 
only^^lfiJieaEt-xif  a  story,  its  emotional  essence, 
that  is  suggestive  to  a  musician.  The  mythical 
subject  chosen  (say  the  story  of  Volsungs  and  Nib* 
lungs,  or  Tristan  and  Isolde),  the  first  and  hardest 
thing  to  do  is  to  condense  the  stoiy,  disentangle 
its  threads  and  weave  them  up  anew.  None  but 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  sources  of  Wag- 
ner's dramas  can  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  and  wisdom  that  goes  to  the  fusing  and 
welding  of  the  materials.  JWhen  this  formidable 
preliminary  task  is  finished,  the  dramatis  persons 
stand  forth  clearly,  and  the  playwright's  task 
begins.  ||In  planning  acts  and  scenes,  Wagner 
never  for  a'  moment  loses  sight  of  the  stage ;  the 
actual  performance  is  always  present  to  his  mind. 
No  walking  gentlemen  shall  explain  matters  in 
general,  nothing  shall  be  done  in  the  background, 
and  subsequently  accounted  for  across  the  foot- 
lights. Whatever  happens  during  the  progress 
of  the  play  shall  be  intelligible  then  and  there. 


s  Gee.  Schriften.  toI.  z.  p.  SiS. 
>  [See  Sususrisi.  iU.  U&l 
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L  he  diftloj^e  in  each  scene  shall  exhibit  the    point  of  view ;  then,  in  the  Hollander, 
first  the  ™Cej.  motives  of  the  characters.    Scene  by  scene  i|£onsciou8ly  in  Tannhauser  the  melodi 
modem  no^  progress  of  the  story  shall  be  shown  to  Wjnow  is  regulated  by  the  action ;  in 
rather  »l^^>e  result  of  these  motives ;  and  a  decisive  event,  ^  the  emotions  expressed,  as  much  as 
-^^*^^®^  turning-point  in  the  story,  shall  mark  the  close 
"rTrof  each  act.  V-The  play  being  sketched,  the  leading 
niatis^^  motives  ofmie  dialogue  fixed,  Wagner  turns  to 
the  verse.  (Here  the  full  extent  of  the  divergence 
of  his  drama  from  the  paths  of  the  opera  becomes 
apparent.  \He   takes   no  account  of  musical 
I  forms  as  the  opera  has  them — recitative,  aria, 
I  duet,  ensemble,  etc.    Ifonly  the  verse  be  emo- 
j  tional  and  strongly  rhythmical,  music  can  be 
trusted  to  absorb  and  glorify  it.    With  Wagn«r 
as  with  iEschyluB  the  verse  is  conceived  and 
executed  in  the  orgiastic  spirit  of  musical  sound.* 
There  is  no  need  of,  indeed  there  is  no  room  for. 


/ 


subtleties  of  diction,  intricate  correspondence  of^ '  melodic,  and  rhythmical  combinatioi 


rhyme  and  metre ;  music  can  supply  all  that, 
and  much  more.    Whilst  working  on  The  Ring 


he  found  that  alliterative  verse  as  it  exists  in « »mainly  due  to  thefjree  use  of  chromati< 


the  poems  of  the  elder  Edda,  in  Beowulf,  etc., 
was  best  suited  to  his  subject,  and  that  such  verse 
could  be  written  in  German  without  offering 
violence  to  the  language.  In  Tristan  and 
Parsifal  he  makes  use  of  a  combination  of 
alliteration,  assonance,  and  rhyme.    Firm  and 


concise,  abounding  in  strong  accents,  the  lines  <  •  clearly,   and    prove    perfectly    consi 


seem  to  demand  music ;  indeed  musical  emphasis 
and  prolongation  of  sound  render  them  more 
readily  intelligible  and  more  impressive. 


'V^/^The  poem  finished,  Wagner  begins  the  music,  ^bar  2  and  the  Af  in  bar  3  be  elimi 

or  rather  begins  to  torUe  the  music,  for  it  is 

obvious  that  whereas  in  his  case  playwright  and 
i  musician  are  one,  the  musical  conception  will  ^ 

go  hand  in  hand  with  the  poetic,  will  perhaps 
"V  even  precede  it.  Together  with  the  first  concep- 
"^tion  of  the  characters  and  situations  at  a  very 

early  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  work,  certain 

musical    phrases    suggest    themselves.     These 


In  the  two  bars  from  Act  ii.  of  *  Triat 

underHABHONT,  vol.i.p.684 — thetw< 

phrases,  themes,  'Leitmotive,'*  areHhe  musician- s  '  notes  of  the  upper  parts  are  sustained 

sions  into  the  next  chord,  etc. ;  aimila 
might  be  cited  by  the  dozen.     In 
Haruont  attention   is  drawn   to  t 


equivalents  for  the  dominant  emotions  or  charac« 
teristics  of  the  dramatis  personse.  Together  with 
other  musical  germs  of  kindred  origin  they  are 


the  subjects — in  a  technical  sense  tlie  themes —    cated  use  of  suspensions  and  passing  no 

.which   the  dramatic   symphonist  manipulates,  ^'"-"^ —  ' *» ' — ^-^ *■  t*--^  * 

(using  the  full  resources  orBeethoven's  orchestra. 


and  adding  thereto  whatever  the  dramatic  action : 
may  suggest.  The  pictures  and  actions  on  the 
stage  are  as  visions  induced  by  the  symphonic 


liarity  of  melody,  attract  attentic 
characteristic  harmony  and  instrumei 
force  the  melodic  outlines.  In  the  I 
the  vocal  melody  often  springs  direc 
words;  it  is  frequently  independent 
chestra,  in  some  cases  indeed  it  is  bu 
sified  version  of  the  actual  sounds  of  ti 
language. 

From  the  blatant  and  at  times  ain 
style  of  Rienzi  there  is  a  steady  anc 
tonishing  increase  in  power  and  con 
subtlety  and  delicacy.  The  Nibelur 
tan,  and  subsequent  works  abound  in 


beauty  and  striking  originality.   The  i 
in  harmony  and  melody  peculiar  to  \ 


bold  chromatic  and  enharmonic  pg 
he  constantly  employs  chromatic  ai 
changing, '  and  passing  notes,  whic 
melodic  significance  only.  For  purp 
alysis  such  chromatic  notes  should  be 
* — the  harmonic  framework  will  then  1 


take  a  couple  of  examples  already  q 
opening  bars  of  the  prelude  to  'Trist 
under  Lkit-motif,  vol.  ii.  p.  117 — if 


the  treble  port,  the  progression  app 

a 

df 
B 
f 


b 

da 

E. 


follow  from  the  principles  of  Bach  in 

as  applied  to  Harmony  * ;  uid  the  open 

the  Vorgpiel   to   the  Meistersinger 

cited  as  an  example  of  the  mannei 

suspensions  are  taken  'in  any  fora 


The  orchestra  prepares  for  and  floatfiffktion  wliich  can  in  the  first  place  t 

.«    ^_f j«*.^ii-   n.  u .•-   "prepared  bypassing  notes,  or  in  these 

be  possibly  resolved  even  by  cansii 
discord,  so  long  as  ultimate  resolutio; 
cord  is  feasible  in  an  intelb'gible  mannei 
i.  p.  683-83.] — The  greater  part  of  Wag 


music. 

the  action,  enforces  details,  recalls  bygones,  is, 

.OS  it  were,  the  artistic  conscience  of  the  whole 

performance. 

Wagner's  treatment  of  the  voice,  his  vocal 
melody,  has  undergone  many  a  qhange.    First  he  .     _ 

tried  to  find  melodies  efiectiye  from  a  vocalist *s  I  matic  or  enharmonic^ progressions  will . 
1  [Se«  the  arttcie  LBir-Monr.  toI.  ti.  p.  IIS.]  The  term  u  Herr  t.vI  be  based  upon  Correct  diatewo  profil 

Wolwgen's.  not  Wagner's,  and  thoutd  be  aied  cautlobsljr.  At  r*y.  \  minor  or  mftinr  'RxnAntumA.llv  t>i2 
reuthJnthewmmerofl877.afterwarmIjprmUJngHerrT.Wolzogeii's  K™"**'^  Of  major.  JliXCepClOUaUy,  XHe 
'Thenoatiiche  Leltfaden  *  for  the   Interentins    InformKiion    they    '  progression  of  parts  Upwards  or  down VI 

afford,  and  for  the  patience  displayed  in  the  attempts  at  thematic  

analysis.  Wagner  added :  '  To  a  musician  this  naming  and  tracing  of 
themes  is  not  particularly  significant.  If  dilettanti  are  thuajnduced 
to  study  a  pianoforte  arrangement  a  little  more  attentirely.  I  can 
hare  no  ohjeciiun,  but  ttutt  dues  not  eonoem  us  musicians  {lir  uns 
Uutiker  1st  dai  aber  nichto).  It  may  be  worth  while  to  TODlr^t  thtf- 
complex  combinations  of  themes  In  some  of  my  scores,  to^see  how 
maMc  can  be  applied  to  the  drama;- this,  however,  Is  •  matter 
for  private  itud;.' 


contrary  motion  (Tristan,  PF.  arrt.  p.  a 
etc.),  forms  a  sufficient  link  between  t 
contradictory  chords.  The  exigencies  a 
tions  of  the  drajnatic  •  Ition  fully  a 
sudden  and  far-fetcCecT  modulations,  e 
changes,  rhythmical  eliiions  (as  when  1 


I 


r^ 


f 
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chord  is  dropped,  the  phrase  heing  intelligihle 
though  not  logically  complete,  TriBtan,  p.  150,  bar 
3  to  4  e^  teq.),  interrupted  cadences,^  expansion 
or  condensation  of  time  (Tristan,  PF.  arrt.,  pp. 
210-12,  and  226-28),  sequences  of  chromatically 
Altered  chords  and  other  peculiarities  (Siegfried, 
PF.  arrt.  p.  65  et  $eq.).  In  pure  instrumental 
music  such  eccentric  and  apparently  extravagant 
things  would  not  have  sufficient  raUon  tTitre ;  but 
in  their  right  place  they  require  no  apology,  nor 
do  they  present  special  difficulties  firom  the  point 
of  view  of  musical  grammar.  Indeed  Wagner  as 
he  advanced  grew  more  and  more  careful  with 

regard  to  dk^iUiP*  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  much  to  say 
that  among  the  hundreds  of  unusual  and  com- 
plex  combinations  in  Tristan,  Siegfried,  the  Got- 
terdammerung  and  Parsifal,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  point  to  a  single  crude  one. 
^  y  Wagner  is  a  miprema  Piaster  of  instrumenta- 
^tion,  of  orchestral  colour.  His  orchestra  differs 
\  from  Beethoven's  in  the  qiialUy  of  tone  emitted; 
over  and  above  effects  of  richness  obtained 
by  the  more  elaborate  treatment  of  i^s^  inner  ' 
part  of  the  string  quartet,  the  frequent  sub- 
division of  violins,  Molas,  violoncellos,  the  use 
of  chromatics  in  horn  and  trumpet  parts,  etc., 
there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  very  sound  of 
Wagner*B  wood-winds  and  brass.  It  is  fuller 
than  Beethoven's,  yet  singularly  pure.  And  the 
reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Wagner 
rarely  employs  instruments  unknown  to  Bee- 
thoven, but  he,  completes  each  group  or  family 
of  wind  instruments  with  a  view  to  getti 
chords  from  eadi  group.  Thus  the  two  clarinets 
of  Beethoven's  orchestra  are  supplemented  by 
a  third  clarinet  and  a  bass-clarinet  if  need  be ; 
the  two  oboes  by  a  third  oboe  or  a  como-inglese 
(alto  oboe) ;  the  two  bassoons  by  a  third  bas- 
soon and  a  contra-fagotto  ;  the  two  trumpets  by 
a  third  trumpet  and  a  bass  trumpet,  etc.  The 
results  got  by  the  use  of  these  additional  instru- 
ments are  of  greater  sfgnificance  than  at  first 
appears,  since  each  set  of  instruments  can  thus 
produce  complete  chords,  and  can  be  employed 
in  full  harmony  without  mixture  o{  timbre  unless 
the  composer  so  chooses. 

To  account  for  the  exceptional  array  of  extra 
instruments  in  the  scores  of  the  Nibelungen  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  used  as  special 
xnenns  for  special  ends.  Thus  at  the  opening 
of  the  Rheingold  the  question  is  what  sound 
-will  best  prepare  for  and  accord  with  dim  twi- 
light and  waves  of  moving  water  {  The  soft 
notes  of  horns  might  be  a  musician's  answer; 
but  to  produce  tbe  tuli  smooth  wav^ke  motion 
upon  the  notes  of  a  single  chord,  the  usual  two 
or  four  horns  are  not  sufficient.  Wagner  takes 
eight,  and  the  unique  and  beautiful  ^j^ffect  is 
secured.  Again,  i|i  the  next  scene,  the  waves 
change  to  clouds f  from  misty  mountain  heights 
the  gods  behold  Walhall  in  the  glow  of  the  morn- 
ing sun.  Here  subdued  solenm  sound  is  required. 
How  to  get  it  ?  Use  brass  instruments  piano. 
But  the  trumpets,  trombones,  and'  tuba  01  Vvag- 

1  [5)e«  Uia  remftrkt  on  the  quotation  from  Trlstui,  *  Mir  lacht  du 
AbcnteiMr,'  under  iMTiaBCl^KD  CadCXCB,  vol.  11.  p.  U.] 
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ner*s  usual  orchestra  cannot  produce  enough  of  it ; 
he  therefore  supplements  them  by  other  instru- 
ments of  their  family;  a  bass  trumpet,  two  tenor 
and  two  bass  tubas,  a  contrabass  trombone,  and 
contrabass  tuba ;  then  the  full  band  of  thirteen 
brass  instruments  is  ready  for  one  of  the  simplest 
and  noblest  effects  of  sonority  in  existencciC^t  the 
close  of  the  Kheingold,  Donner  with  Iiis  thunder 
hammer  clears  the  air  of  mist  and  storm-clouds  ; 
a  rain^w  spans  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and 
over  thi>G^listening  bridge  the  gods  pass  to  Wal- 
hall. WAat  additional  sounds  shall  accompany 
the  glimmer  and  glitter  of  this  scene?  The 
silvery  notes  of  harps  might  do  it:  but  the 
sounds  of  a  single  harp  would  appear  trivial,  or 
would  hardly  be  audible  against  the  full  chant  of 
the  orchestra.  Wagner  takes  six  harps,  writes 
a  separate  part  for  each,  and  the  desired  effect  ii| 
forthcoming.  \ 

In  the  Ruig,  in  Tristan,  the  Meistersinger,  ana' 
Parsifal,  the  notation  of  all  that  pertains  to  exe- 
cution, tempi,  gradations  of  sonority,  etc. ,  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  most  complete  manner  possible. 
The  composer's  care  and  patience  are  truly  ex- 
traordinary. Nothing  is  left  t(^  chance.  If  the 
conductor  and  the  executamts  strictly  follow  the 
indications  given  in  the  scores,  a  correct  perform- 
ance cannot  fail  to  ensue.  The  tempo  and  the 
character  of  each  movement,  and  every  modifica- 
tion of  tempo  or  character,  are  indicated  in  un- 
mistakeable  Grerman  (for  instance,  in  Rheingold, 
p.  I,  *  Ruhig  heitere  Bewegung,*  which  in  the 
conventional  Italian  terms  would  have  been 
*  Allegretto  piacevole,*  or  something  equally  mis- 
leading) ;  doubtful  changes  of  time ;  cases  where 
the  notation  would  seem  to  suggest  a  change  of 
tempo,  whereas  only  a  change  of  metre  occurs, 
while  the  musical  pulsation,  the  actual-  beat, 
remains  the  same — are  indicated  by  equivalents 
in  notes  and  elucidatory  words.  Thus  in  Tristan, 
p.  69,  where  2-2  changes  to  6-8,  the  latter  is 
marked  J .  >=  ^;  that  is  to  say,  the  dotted  crotchets 
shall  now  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  the  preceding 
minims.'  The  number  of  strings  necessary  to 
balance  the  wind  instruments  employed  is  given 
— in  the  Nibelungen  it  is  16  first  violins,  16 
seconds,  12  violas,  12  cellos,  and  8  contra-basses. 
When  the  violins  or  other  strings  are  divided, 
the  number  of  desks  that  shall  take  each  part 
is  shown.  To  secure  specially  delicate  effects  the 
number  of  single  instruments  required  out  of  the 
total  is  indicated,  etc.,  etc. 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  average  performances  of  Wagner's 
works.  Of  late  years  his  name  has  appeared 
more  frequently  on  the  play-bills  in  Germany 
than  that  of  any  other  composer.  Performances 
of  his  early  and  even  of  his  lat^r  works  have 
been  surprisingly  numerous,  and,  it  must  be  said, 
surprisingly  faulty.  Putting  aside  shortcomings 
with  regard  to  stage  management,  properties, 
machinery,  incomplete  chorus  and  orchestra, 
insufficient  rehearsals,  etc. — all  of  which  can  be 

s  Monr  •dlMstronB9iM<f  fro  41M  might  be  avoided  If  this  Blnpl« 
method  of  notlnfr  th«  relation  of  one  tempo  to  another  were  adoirted. 
LSee  the  article  Tkmpo.  tuI.  lit  p.  75.1 
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set  to  rights  without  much  real  diflBculty — a 
glaring  evil  remains,  an  evil  so  great  that  it 
seems  to  threaten  the  very  life  of  Wagner  s 
art.    Among  innumerable  performances,  not  one 
in  a  hundred  is  free  from  the  most  barbarous  and 
senseless  cuts ;  in  many  instances  mere  shams  and 
shabby  makeshifts  are  offered  to  the  public  1    If 
an  aria  be  omitted  in  an  opera  of  Mozart*s  (take 
the  first  act  of  'Nozze  di  Figaro*  for  instance), 
the  audience  will  lose  so  many  bars  of  beau- 
tiful music,  and  one  of  the  characters  will  in  so 
far  appear  at  a  disadvantage.    Cut  an  equivalent 
number  of  bars  in  the  Finale  of  the  same  opera, 
and  the  case  is  already  different — the  balance 
of  an  entire  section  appears  marred,  the  action 
disturbed,  the  sequence  of  musical  effects  crude. 
But  in  a  musical  drama  constructed  on  Wag- 
ijier's  lines  the  damage  done  by  such  a  cut  will 
The  still  greater,   became  the  scenic  arrange- 
ments, the  words,  action,  music,  are  inextricably 
interwoven ;  mutilate  any  portion  of  the  music 
and   the   contmuity  is  lost,  the   psychological 
thread  connectmg  scene  with  scene  torn  asunder, 
the    equilibrium   of   the    entire    structure   de- 
stroyed.     How  can  the  result  be  other  than 
a  sense  of  incongruity,  vagueness,  eccentricity, 
and   consequent   irritation    and   weariness    on 
the  part  of  the  audience  ?    All  manner  of  lame 
excuses,  'preposterous  demands  on  the  public 
time,*  '  strain  on  the  singers*  voices,*  etc.,  have 
been  put  forward ;  but  there  is  no  valid  excuse 
for  imitating  and   perpetuating   the    mistakes 
of  slovenliness  and  incompetency.    It  is  easy  to 
discover  the  origin  of  any  particular  cut — the 
true  cause  wHl  invariably  be  found  to  lie  in 
the  caprice  of  this  or  that  conductor  or  singer 
at  some  leading  theatre  whose  example  is  blindly 
followed.    Then  the  text-books  are  printed  with 
the  cuts,  and  before   long  something  like  an 
authoritative  tradition  comes  to  be  established. 
Latterly  things  have  been  carried  so  far  that 
if  leading  executants  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
were  brought  together  and  asked  to  perform  any 
one  of  the  master's  works  in  its  integrity  they 
could  not  do  it.    They  would  have  to  study  the 
cuts,  the  orchestra  and  chorus  parts  would  have 
to  be  filled  in,  and  rehearsals  begun  afresh^ 
\f      *If  I  had  a  chance,*  said  Wagner  in   1877, 
r  '  to  get  up  the  Meisterainger  with  an  intelligent 
company  of  young  people,  I  would  first  ask  them 
to  read  and  act  the  play;   then  only  would  I 
proceed  with  the  music  in  the  usual  way.    I  am 
certain  we  should  thus  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
performance  in  a  very  short  time.'    The  deside* 
rata  are  simple  enough.   Keep  the  work  apart 
from  the  ordinary  repertoire,  clear  the  stage  for 
at  least  a  week,  and  during  that  time  let  every 
one  concerned  give  his  attention  to  the  task  in 
hand  and  to  nothing  else ;  give  the  work  entire, 
and  aim  at  reproducing  the  score  exactly  as  it 
stands.-^Individual  conductors  and  singers  who 
see  the  existing   evils   and  suffer  from   them 
protest  now  and  then ;  but  they  are  powerless, 
and  Wagner's  own  appeals  to  the  artistic  or 
intellectual    conscience   of   the   operatic   world 
appear  to  have  been  addressed  to  an  unknown 
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quantity.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  hope 
unless  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  can  ba 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  those  concerned. 


y 


lY.  Chbonolooical  Lists. 

FOR  THE  BTAGI. 


Die  Hochnit!  flrmfment  of  an  opera;  Introdnctlon.  cbom.  and 
■eptet.>  Unpublished  :  autoffreph  oopjr  of  (he  acore.  96  pafei, 
dated  March  1. 18S3»  wai  preaented  by  Wagner  to  the  MuaHcrerdD 
of  WHnburf . 

Die  Feen :  romantltehe  Oper.  in  three  acts ;  18SS.  Herer  perfonned ; 
the  orerture  only  was  played  at  Magdebuiv  18S4.  UnpubUihed ; 
original  score  in  possession  of  the  King  of  BaTaria. 

Das  Liebesrerbot :  musle  a>mposed  1835  and  8S.  Performed  once 
only,  at  Kagdeburg,  March  S9, 11^8.  Original  seora  in  the  potses- 
tlon  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  A  song  from  the  opera,  'Camerals- 
lled,'  was  printed  In  Lewald's  '  Europa,'  UQ7,  p.  MO.  and  pirated 
at  Braunschweig  and  Hannover 

Blend,  dcr  letzte  der  Tribuiien,  gro«se  tragiiche  Oper.  in  5  aeU. 
Music  begun  at  Btga  in  U3S.  Acts  1  and  2  finished  189  at  Riga 
and  Mluu :  Acu  S.  4.  and  6  at  Paris.  IMa  First  perfurmed  at 
Dresden.  Oct.  20. 1842. 
,Der  fliegende  Hollander:  romantlsche  Oper.  in  8  acta.  Mn^ 
written  at  Meudon,  Paris.  IMl.  First  performed  at  Dreedso, 
Jan.  a.  IMS. 

Tannhftuser,  und  der  BSngerkrleff  anf  Wartbnrg:  romantlsche  OpCT. 
In  S  acts.  Poem  written  at  Dresden,  18iS :  score  completed. 
1844-40.   First  performed  at  Dresden.  Oct.  19.  IMS. 

Lohengrin,  romantlsche  Oper,  in  S  acU.  Poem  written  at  Dresden 
IMS :  music  btgvm  Sept.  9.  1846.  Introduction  written  August 
28,  1847 ;  instrumentation  of  the  entire  work  completed  during 
the  ensuing  winter  and  spring.  First  performed  August  28.  USO, 
at  Weimar. 

Das  Rheingoid.  Fart  L  of  *  Der  Ring  des  NIbelungen.'  Poem  (rf*  Der 
Ring'  begun  at  Dresden  1848.  executed  in  rererse  order  (Sieg- 
frieds Tod.  Siegfried.  Walkdrs.  Rheingoid) ;  finished  at  Zfirleh 
1851-aSL  Music  to  Das  Rheingoid  begun  in  the  autumn  of  bSI 
at  Spenia;  score  finished  in  May  18B4.  First  performed  at 
Munich  Sept.  22. 1809.  PF.  score  published  1861 ;  fUIl  do.  l^TS. 

DieWalkare.  Part  II.  of 'Der  Ring  desNibelungen.' in  Sects.  Score 
finished  at  ZOrich  18B6.  First  performed.  June  26,  1S70L  M 
Munich.   PF.  score  published  IWft :  full  do.  1973. 

Tristan  und  Isolde :  in  8  acts.  Poem  written  at  ZOrich  1897 ;  mnsia 
begun  18971  Sqore  of  Act  1  finished  in  the  autumn  of  ISSr  at 
ZOrich :  Act  2.  March  1K»  at  Venice;  Act  8.  August  1819  at 
Lucerne.  Firftperformed  June  10. 18S5. at  Munich.  PF.  and  foil 
score  publishM  1860. 

Siegfried.  Pan  III.  it  'Der  Ring  dee  NIbelnngen.'  In  8  aeta.  Musle 
begun  at  ZOrich.  before  Tristan.  Act  1  finished  April  1867 ;  part 
of  Act  2,  up  to  the  *  Waldweben  *  written  in  18C7 ;  Acts  completed 
at  Munich  June  21.  ISHR',  Act  8  completed  early  In  1809.  First 
performed  August  16.  1876,  at  Bayreuth.  PF.  score  published 
1871 :  full  do.  1876. 

Die  Melsterslnger  von  NOmberg:  In -8  acta.  Sketch  1840:  poem 
begun  winter  180t-6S  at  Paris,  printed  as  MS.  1863 :  music  begun 
liUSi :  score  finished  Oct.  20, 1867.  First  performed  Juno  21,  laot, 
at  Munich.   PF.  score  published  1867 :  full  do.  1868. 

GOtterdlmmerung.  Part  IV.  of  'Der  Ring  dee  Nibelungcn.'  (The 
first  sketches  to  Siegfried's  Tod  date  June  1848.)  Music  beran 
1970  at  Lucerne.  Sketch  of  Introduction  and  Act  1  completed 
Jan.  20. 1971.  Sketch  of  lull  score  finished  at  Bayreuth  June  S2. 
1872.  Instrumentation  completed  Not.  1574.  First  performod 
August  17. 1876.  at  Bayreuth.  PF.  score  published  lg75 ;  fkiU  do. 
1876. 

Parsifal:  Eln^Bahnenweihfestsptel,  In  8  acts  (the  first  sketches  of 
Charfrettagszauber.  belong  to  the  year  1657.  ZOrich).  Poem 
written  at  Bayreuth  1876-77 ;  sketch  of  music  begun  at  Bayreuth 
1K77 ;  completed  April  */S.  1879.  Instrumentation  finished  Jan.  IS. 
1883  at  Palermo.  First  performed  July  26,  U82.  at  Bayreuth.  PF. 
•core  publishod  1882;  full  do.  1884. 

ORCHESTRAL  AND  CHORAL  WORKS. 

Overinre  Bb  (6-8).   TTnpttbUshed.   Performed  1880  at  Leiprlg.  8ei»» 

apparently  lost. 
Orerture  D  minor  (4-4).  rnpublished.  Perfonned  Dec  2S,  18SL  at 

Leipzig.    Score  at  Bayreuth. 
Overture  in  0.  ('  Kontert-ourerture— riemlich  fugirt  *).  Unpublished. 

Written  isn.  performed  April  30.  US3.  at  Leipzig,  and  May  22, 1S7S- 

at  Bayreuth. 
Overture  '  Polonla.'   0  vaMJcr  (4-4).   Unpublished.    Written  I8S8  at 

Leipzig.    Score  at  Bayreuth. 
Symphony  in  0.  Unpublished.  Written  lSS2atLeipzig.  and  performed 

at  Prague,  summer.  1832 ;  Dec  1832  at  the  Kuterpe,  and  Jan.  10, 

1883,  at  the  Gewandhaus.  Leipzig ;  Dec.  24. 1882,  at  Venice 
New  Ymt's  Cantata.   Introdnctlon  and  two  chonil  pieces.   Unpub- 
lished.  Performed  at  Magdeburg  on  New  Year's  Rr^  18S4A  end 

at  Bayreuth.  May  22. 187S. 
Orerture  '  Columbus.'   Unpublished.    Written  and  twice  performed 

at  Magdeburg  1835;  repeated  at  Riga  1898,  and  at  Paris.  Feb.  4. 

1841  (after  the  last  performance  score  and  parts  dlsappeand 

and  hare  not  been  heard  of  since). 

>  Not  sextet. 
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mntlo-fongi-to  •  'ZauberpoiM.'  by  Oldch.  'D«r  Berg- 

4sr  Die  drd  W&nMbs.*   ]fa«deburg.  183&  (UnpubUsbed, 

obftblj  lost.) 

Bule  BriUnnlA.'   Unpablbhed.    Wirlttan  at  KOnigsberg, 

oore  was  seDt  to  tbe  Loodoa  FbUbarmonle  Society  In  IMO. 

ently  lost.) 

t  OuTertOre.'   Written  In  Paris,  18S9^;  first  performed, 

,  1844,  at  Dresden ;  rewritten  isns. 

unarseh.    Written  1W4.    Fublbbed  18G0.    Tbe  original 

)r  a  military  band,  remains  in  MS.  The  published  version 

ttsoal  full  orobestnk  was  begun  by  Wagner  and  finished  by 

lyll.  Written  U7a   Published  U77. 

ch,  U71. 

itsmarsch  (Centennial  Kxhibltion.  Pbihidelphta),  1878. 

nahl  der  Apostel.   Ktne  bibllsche  Scene  far  MAnnerchor 

•ses  Orebester.   184S. 

:s  Caotate.    For  unTelllng  of  bronae  statue  representing 

■iedrich  August  at  Drendeo,  June  7.  IMS.   Unpublished. 

in  KOnlg.  1844.    Published,  (a)  for  4  male  TOioes ;  (b)  as 

irlth  P7. 

s  Urabe.     (a)  Trauermarsch  for  wind  instruments  on 

from  Eurrtiiibe ;  (6)  Double  quartet  tor  Tokee,  1M4.  Score 

bllthedi.i.. 

PIANOFORTE  PIECES. 

Written  1831.    Published  1832. 
>.   Four  hands.    Written  IKtt.    Published  1832. 
I  minor.    Uupubllshed.    Written  1831. 
ite.  for  Frau  Mathilda  Wesendouck.  hi  Eb.  Written  18BS. 
edl877. 

>lattk  for  FOrstln  Mettemlch.  In  a  Written  1»1.  Pub- 
71. 

,  for  Fran  Batty  Schott,  In  Kb.  Written  Jan.  1, 1872. 
edlg78. 

y  BONGS. 

led'  fh>m  'Das  Liebesverbot.' 1835-38.  Beprinied  at 
ick,18KS. 

infant  * ; '  Mlgnonne ' :  ' Attente.'  Paris  1839-40.  Appeared 
likbeilagen '  to  Lewald's  '  Europa,'  1841  and  42.  Bepub- 
Ith  a  German  traoxtation  1871. 

renadien.    (Heine's  '  Die  beiden  Grenadiere.')    Paris, 
edicatcd  to  Heine.   Music  fit*  the  French  Version, 
baum.    1B40.    Published  lOTL 

ben  (1871),  a  little  humorous  TOte  of  thanks  to  Herr 
Leipxlg.   Printed  la  MOlier  t.  derWerra's  Belchscom- 
eh. 

lite.  1.  Der  Engel ;  S.  Stebe  still ;  S.  Im  Treibhans 
fu  Tristan  nnd  Isolde) ;  4.  Scbmeraen ;  6.  Triume 
zu  Tristan  und  Isolde).    188&    English  by  Frauds 

ABBAN0EMENT8.  ete. 

Igjnie  en  Aulide.    '  Nach  der  Bearbettang  Ton  BIchard 
ir.'  PF.  arrt.  by  H.  ron  BQlow.  (Published  lt)69.) 
»f  doee  to  OTerture  published  18C0. 
•n  Juan— revised  dialogue  and  recitatlvea-perlbrmed  at 
IB&a    Unpublished. 

SUbat  Mater,  mlt  VortragBbeieichoungan  eingerlchtet. 
bllshed  IK77. 

ler  Arie  d«»  Aubrey,  In  dem  Yampyr  von  Marschner  (In 
Score,  143  bars  of  additional  text  and  mt^c.  instead 
t  bars  of  the  original,  dated  WOnburg,  Sept.  SB,  issi,  \n 
Mston  of  Herr  W.  Tappert.  Berlin. 
Ninth  Symphony,  Olavlerausxug.    1830.    Unpublished. 
La  Favorite.   PF.  score,  Paris. 
Btislr  d'amore.  PF.  score. 
Beine  de  Cbypre.   PF.  score.  Paris  1841. 
Gulttarero.   PF.  score.  Paris  18«1. 

IB.  LIBBETn.  ETC..  NOT  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
3LLE0TED  WBITINOS,  OB  CANCELLED. 

He  Oper ' ;  1884.    Laube's  Zeltung  far  dl«  elegante  Welt. 

1  CSanto  Spianato.  Nov.  1834.    (Bay.  BU  1884.  pp.  S37-34:;i). 

ihe  Bgrentsailie ' ;  a  libretto  for  a  comic  opera,  after  a 

ihe  Arabian  Nights.   1839  (MS.). 

isements. 

yS.1841.    (Bay.  BI.  1884,  pp.  «5-8tt). 

UtAten  far  Deutsche.  Signed  Y.  Freudenlener.  Appeared 

Bwald's '  Europa.' 

oseppe.'  Oder '  Die  Franzosen  Jn  Nisza.'  Libretto  for  an 

er  H.  8.  KOnig's  novel,  '  Die  hohe  Braut.'   Sketch  sent 

)  In  1838.    Put  Into  verse  for  Capellmelster  Beluiger. 

en;  subsequently  set  to  mudo  by  J.  F.  Kittl,  and 

d  at  Prague  lr>48. 

er ' :  detailed  plan  for  the  libretto  to  a  tragic  opera  (1841). 

othbart  * :  sketch  for  a  Drama.   MS.  I84X. 

ten  im  Vaterlauds-Vereiu  su  Dresden,  14  June,  1848. 

.  pp.  33-49). 

rm.'  Drcadener  Anzelger.  16  Jan.  184lt.    (Tappert,  pp. 

cat.'   Ballet  von  Bota.    An  article  In  the  Oesterrelch- 

>nng,  signed  P.  C.  (Peterl(k>melius),  but  partly  written 

Jr. 

Or  Cari  Tanslg.   1873. 

ptcr:   Entwarfe.    Gedanken.     Fragmenia.    Aos  den 

isanen  Papleren  zusanunaagMtallt.   im. 
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COLLECTED  LITEBABT  WOBKB. 

(Ten  Volumes.  LeIpiig  lOTl-tt.) 
Vol.  I. 

Vorwort  cur  Gasammtherausgabe. 

EInieitung. 

Autobiographlsche  Skizze  (bis  1841). 

•  Das  Liebesverbot.'  Bcricht  aber  eina  erste  OpemaoinUiraDg  (ex- 
tracted from  Autobiography). 

Biensi.  der  letzte  der  Tribunen. 

Ehi  deutscher  Muslker.  In  Paris.  Novellen  nnd  AufUtia  0840  und 
1841).  1.  Sine  Pilgerfahrt  lu  Beethoven.  3.  Ehi  Ende  In  Paris. 
3.  Kin  giaoklicher  Abend.  4.  Ueber  deutschesMusikwesen.  5.  Der 
Virtuos  und  der  KOnstter.  6.  Der  Kaustler  und  die  OefbntUch- 
keit.  7.  Bossinl's  '  Bubat  Mater.' 

Ueber  die  Ouvertaro. 

Der  Frelschatz.  in  Paris  (1841).  1.  '  Der  Fretechfttz.'  An  das  Pariter 
PubUkum.  2. 'Le  Frelschatz.'   Bericht  nach  Deutschiand. 

Berlcht  Ober  elne  neue  Fariser  Oper  ('La  Belne  de  Chypre'  von 
Hat^vy). 

Der  fliegenda  HollAnder. 

Elnleltnng. 

TannhAuser  nnd  der  Stngerkrieg  auf  Wartburg. 

Bericht  aber  die  Ueimbringung  der  sterbiichen  Ueberrest<«  Karl 
Maria  von  Weber's  aus  London  nach  Dnwden.  Bade  an  Weber's 
letzter  BuhestAtte.  Gesang  nach  deV  Bestattung.  (Extracted 
from  the  Autobiography.) 

Bericht  aber  die  AuffOhrung  der  neunten  Fymphonle  von  Beethoven. 
Im  JahrBl840,  nebstPrugrammdazu.   (From  Autobiography.) 

Lohengrin. 

Die  Wlbelungen.  Weltgeschlchte  aus  der  Sage.  (Written  1846,  pub- 
lished 18S0.) 

Der  Nibelungen-Mythoa.  Als  Entwurf  la  elnem  Drama. 

Siegfried's  Tod. 

Trinkspruch  am  Oedeiikstage  des  30O  Jlhrtgei^  Bestehens  der 
k&niglichen  muslkatischen  Kapelle  in  Dresden. 

Entwuri  znr  Organisation  eines  denUchen  Nattonalthaaters  ffir  das 
KOnlgreich  Bachsen  (1849). 

VOL.  in. 

EInletttmg  zum  dritten  nnd  vierten  Bande. 

Die  Kunst  und  die  Revolution. 

Da<  Kunstwerk  der  Zukunst. 

'  Wieland  der  Schmledt,'  als  Drama  entworfen. 

Kunst  und  Klima. 

Oper  und  Drama,  erster  Thell :  Die  Oper  and  das  Wesen  der  Voslk. 

VOL.  IV. 

Oper  nnd  Drama,  zweiter  and  dritter  Thell :  Das  Bchausplel  und 
das  Wesen  der  dramatlschen  Dlchtkunstv— Dlchtkunst  und  Ton- 
kunst  Im  Drama  der  Zukunft. 

Bine  Mlttheilung  an  meine  Freunde. 

Vol.  V. 

Elnleltnng  zum  fanflen  und  sechsten  Bande. 

Ueber  die  '  Goethettlftung.'   Brkt  an  Franz  Liszt. 

Eln  Theater  In  Zarich. 

Ueber  musikalische  Kritlk.  Brief  an  dea  Uerausgebar  der  *  Heaen 
ZeitichriftfarMusik.' 

Das  Judenthum  in  der  Muslk. 

Vrinnerungen  an  Spontlni. 

Nachnif  an  L.  Spohr  und  Ohordlrektor  W.  Fischer. 

(•luck's  Ouvertaro  zu  *  Iphlgenia  In  Aulis.' 

Ueber  die  AuffOhrung  des '  TannhAuser.' 

Bemerkungen  zur  AuffQhrung  der  Oper '  Der  fliegende  HollAnder.* 

Programmatische  EriAuterungen.    1.  Beethoven's  '  Heroische  sym- 
phonic.'  2.  Ouvertare  zu  '  Koriolan.'  8.  Ouvertare  zum  '  Flle- 
genden  HollAnder.'   4.  OuvertOre  zu  '  Tannhattser.'   6.  Vorspiel     « 
zu '  Lohengrin.'  \ 

Ueber  Franz  Liszt's  symphonlsche  Dichtungen. 

Das  Bhelngold.  Yorabend  zu  dem  Bahnenlastsplel :  Der  BIng  des 
Nlbelungen. 

Vol.  VL 

Der  BIng  des  NIbeltugen.  BOhnenfestspiel.  Erster  Tag:  Die  WalkOre. 
Zweiter  Tag :  Birgfried.    Dritter  Tag :  GOtterdAmmerung. 

Epiloglscher  Bericht  aber  die  UmstAnde  and  Bchicksale.  welche  die 
Ausfahrung  des  Bahnenfestspieies  'Der  Biug  des  Nlbelungen' 
bis  zur  VerCflbntllchung  der  Dlchtung  desselben  begleiteten. 

vou  vn. 

Trhtan  and  Isolde. 
Eln  Brief  an  Hector  Berlioz. 

*  Zukunftsmusik.'   An  einen  franzOsischen  Freund  (Fr.  vniot)  als 
Vorwort  zu  elner  Prusa-Uebersetzung  metner  Opem  Dichtungen. 
Bericht  aber  die  AuffOhrung  des '  TannhAuser '  in  Paris  (Briefllch). 
Die  Melstersinger  von  NOmberg. 
Das  leaner  Bof-Operntheater. 

Vol.  vnt, 
Dem  kOnigllchen  Freunde,  Gedlcht. 
Ueber  Staat  and  Beligion. 
Deutsche  Kunst  und  deutsche  Politllc 
Bericht  an  Seine  MaJestAt  den  KOnIg  Ludwlg  II  von  Bayarn  Qbar 

elne  In  MOnchen  zu  errichtende  deutsche  Muslluchule. 
Melne  Erinnerungen  an  Ludwlg  Bchnorr  von  Carolsfdd. 
Zur  Wldmung  der  zwelteu  Auflage  too  'Oper  und  Dram*. 


\ 
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WAIN  WRIGHT. 


CsDsaren :  1.  W.  H.  BIthl.  9.  Ferdinand  BHIw.  a.  Xina  Xr:nn«r- 
ung  an  BoMlni.  4.  Eduard  ]>eTri«nt.  6k  AnfUlrancen  abar 
*  I>ai  JudsnthttiD  Id  der  Mtialk.* 

U«b«r  das  Dirigirenu   (1W8)- 

Dni  Uedlchte :  L  Bheioffuld.  2.  Bsl  d«r  YoUandaof  dcs '  8l«fMed.' 
S.  Zum  %ih  Augnit  lOTO. 

Vol.  TX. 

An  daa  dsutsche  Heer  tot  Farts  (Januar  1FT1.) 

Kine  Kapltulatlott.   Lnstaplol  In  auillwr  Maoier. 

Krinnerungen  an  Auber. 

BMihOTen.   Published  Deo.  %  1870. 

Uaber  die  Bestlmmung  der  Oper.  (The  aeconnt  of  WIllMilmlne 
Dcbroeder-DeTrlent  is  from  the  antobiography.) 

TTeber  Bchaaspleler  und  SAnger. 

Zum  Vortrag  der  Neunten  gymphonle  Beethoven's. 

Setidschrelben  und  Kleinere  Aufsltse:  1.  Brief  liber  das  8chau- 
spielerivesen  an  elnen  Schauspieler.  2.  Elu  Klubliclc  in  das 
heutige  deutsche  Opemweaen.  S.  Brief  an  elnen  Italienischen 
yreund  fiber  die  AuffOhrung  des  'Lohengrin'  In  Bolugna. 
4.  Bchrelben  an  den  Bdrgermeister  Ton  Botogua.  B.  An  Friedrich 
MleUsehe.  ord.  Prof,  der  Klass.  FhDologie  In  Basel.  «.  Ueber 
die  Bannenung  'Muslkdrama.'  7.  EInleltung  lu  einer  Voriesung 
der '  UOttardAmmerung*  mr  eiuam  ansgewOhiten  ZuhOrerkrelse 
in  Berlin. 

'Oayreuth':  1.  Schlnsberleht  fttier  dta  tTmstlnde  und  Bchlcksale, 
welehe  die  Ausfabrung  dcs  Bfihnenfestspleles  'Der  Ring  dcs 
NIbelungen'  bis  znr  Orfindung  Ton  Wagner-reraineu  bcKleiteien. 
2.  Das  Bdhnenfestsplelhans  tu  Bajrreutb.  nebat  einam  Earlch* 
liber  die  Qrundstelulegung  desialben. 

Vol.  X. 

Ueber  eina  OpemaaiTahrung  lu  Leipzig.  Brief  an  dan  Reraussabar 
daa '  M  ustkallschen  WoehenbUutes.* 

Bajrreutb.  Bayreuther  Blftttar :  L  An  die  geehrten  VorstAnde  der 
Blchard  Wagner>Varelne.  S.  EntwuriL  TerOftintllcht  mit  den 
Btatuten  des  PatrouatTerelnes.  S.  Zur  Elnfilhrung  (Bajrauther 
BlAtter.  Erstes  StOck).  4.  Eln  Wort  zur  ElnfOhning  der  Arbeit 
Hans  Ton  Wolzogens,  'Ueber  Varrottnng  und  Errettang  der 
dentsehen  Spracba.'  A.  BrkUrung  an  dla  Mltgllader  des  Patnm- 
atrereines.  6.  Zur  SlnfOhrung  In  das  Jabr  18K).  7.  Zur  Hit- 
tbeilung  an  die  geehrten  ratrone  der  BQhnenfestsplele  in  Bajr- 
reuth.  8.  Zur  ElnfOhrung  der  Arbeit  dcs  tirafeu  Goblnaau '  £iu 
Urthell  Qber  die  Jetzige  Weltlaga. 

Was  Ut  dautsch?  (Iiid5-lb78). 

Modem. 

Publikum  und  PopularitlL 

Bin  BOckbltck  auf  die  Bahnantatsplala  des  Jahras  lETO. 

WoUcn  wlr  hoffen  ?  (1879). 

Ueber  das  Dlchten  und  Komponiren. 

Ueber  das  Opem  Dlchten  uud  Komponiren  im  Besonderen. 

U«ber  die  Anwendung  der  Muslk  avUF  das  Drama. 

Oflbnes  Schreiben  an  llerm  Ernst  Yon  Weber.  VerCasser  der  Schrlft: 
'  Die  Folterkammem  der  Wlssensehaft.' 

Ballglon  und  Kunst  (1880):  'Was  natxt  diese  Erkanntnlss?'  Bin 
Machtrag  zu  'Keliglon  und  Kunst.*  AusfQhrungen  xu  'Religion 
und  Kunst'  (1881).  1.  'Erkaune  dlch  Salbst.'  'A  Ueldeuihum 
und  Chrlstenthum. 

Brief  an  H.  v.  Wolzogen. 

Offenes  Schreiben  an  Herm  Friedrich  SehOn  In  Worms. 

Das  BOhnenfesUplel  In  Bayrauth  1882. 

Bericht  liber  die  WlederauffQhrung  eines  Jugendirerkes.  An  den 
Herauageber  des. '  Muslkallschen  Wochenblattas.' 

Brief  an  H.  t.  8telu. 

Parsilal. 

(Lebenserinnerungen.  This  is  the  prirately  printed  autobiography 
from  which  the  extracts  in  rols.  1.  and  IL  and  Ix.  maatloned  above, 
are  taken). 


SELECTED  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Glasenapp,  C.  F..  und  H.  v.  Stein.  Wngner  Lexicon, 
Stuttgart,  188.J.  (An  admirable  oompendium  of 
Wagner's  vrritings.) 

Glasenapp,  C.  F.  Bichard  Wagner's  Leben  und  Wirken . 
2  TOls.  2nd  ed.  Leipzig,  1882.  Based  on  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Wagner's  writings  and  a 
diligent  study  of  periodicals,  etc  Somewhat  ver> 
bose  but  reliable  on  the  whole. 

Kaatner.  £.    Wagner  Catalog.    1878. 

Bnefe  Bichard  Wagners  an  seine  Zeltgenosnen 
(1830—1883)  chronologisch  geordnet  1886.  (A  valu- 
able list ;  but  very  far  f^m  complete.) 

Oeiterlein,  Nic  Katalog  einer  B.  Wagner  Bibliotbek. 
1882. 

Nietzsche,  Fr,  Bichard  Wagner  in  Bayreuth  (Unzeit- 
gem&sse  Betrachtungen,  ites  StUck).  Chemnitz, 
1876. 

Die  Oeburt  der  TragAdie  aus  dem  Geiste  der 
Muslk.    2nd  ed.    Chemnitz,  1878. 

Lisit    Lohengrin  et  TannhaUser.    Leipzig,  1851. 

Der  fliegende  HolUnder  (1854).    Das  Bheingold 

£856).    Vol.  ill*  of  Liszt's  Geaammelta  Schriften. 
eipzig,  1881. 


BUlow,  Hans  vod.  Ueber  RW.'a  Faast-oarertttre.  Ld^ 
■ig  1860. 

Mayrberger,  KarL  Die  B[annonikB.Ws.  ChemmU,1SS& 
Schnrd,  £d.    Le  Drame  Musical.    2  vols.    Paris,  laTou 
Pohl,Bich.  Bichard  Wagner.  Bin  Lebenslnld.  Leipzig, 
1883. 

Bichard  Wagner.  BtudiennndKritiken.  Leipzig, 
1883. 
Tappert,  W.   Bichard  Wagner.   Sein  Leben  und  seine 
Werke.    Elberleld,  1883. 

Ein  Wagnerlezioon— WArterbuch  der  UnhAflich* 
keit. 
Wolzogen,  H.  r.  Erinnemngen  an  Bichard  Wagner, 
Vienna,  1883. 

Bichard  Wagner's  Lebensbericht  (original  of  *  The 
Work  and  Mission  of  my  Life,'  North  American  Ke- 
▼iew,  for  Aug.  and  Sept.  1879.  Sanctioned  by  Wagner, 
but  apparently  not  written  bv  him).    Leipzig,  1884. 
Die  Sprache  in  Bichard  Wafer's  DichtungoL 
Leipzig,  1878.  Full  of  valuable  information. 
Poetische  Lautsymbolik.    Leipzig.  1876. 
Der  Nibelungen  Mythos  in  Sage  und  Literatnr. 
Berlin,  1876. 

Thematische   Leitftlden :    Nibelungen,    Tristan, 
Parsifal. 
Porges,  H.  Die AuffUhrungvon Beethovcns  ixte.  Sym- 
phonie  uuter  Bichard  Wagner  in  Bayreuth.    Leip* 
ziff,  1872. 

I)ie  BUhnenproben  zu  den  Featspielen  im  Jahre 
1876.  L  and  ii.  Chemnita  1883.  (In  course  of  pub- 
lication.) 

Gasperini,  A.  de.    Bichard  Wagner.    Paris,  1866. 
Baudelaire,  Ch.    R  Wagner  et  TaimMuser  a  Parte, 

1861. 
Wagner.     Quatre  Po^mes  d'op^ra  traduts  en  prose 

fhmcaise,  prte^d<is  d'une  Lettre  sur  la  musiqne  par 

Bichard  Wagner.    Paris.  18C1. 

3IUller.  Franz.    TannhKuser  und  Wartburgkrieg.  1853. 
Bichard  Wagner  und  das  Slnsikdrama.    186L 
Der  Bing  des  Nibelungen.    1862. 
Tristan  und  Isolde.    1865. 

Lohengrin  und  Die  Meistersinger  von  NUmberg. 
Munich,1869. 
Hueffer.  F.    Bichard  Wagner  and  the  Music  of  the 
Futtire.    London,  1874.    (Translated  into  Gexmas, 
as  *  Die  Poesie  in  der  Musik.'   Leipzig,  1874.) 
Bichard  Wagner.    London,  1881. 
Parsifal,  *An  Attempt  at  Analysis.'     London. 
1884. 
The  Nibelung's  Bing,  in  the  alliterative  verse  of  ths 
original.    By  Alfred  Forman. 

The  Bing,  etc.  German  original  facing  the  Kngliih 
translation.    By  H.  and  F.  Corder.    LrfDndou,  ln77. 

Die  Meistersinger.  Translated  by  H.  and  F.  Corder, 
London,  1882. 

Tiistan  und  Isolde.  Translated  by  H.  and  F.  Corder, 
London,  1882. 

Parsifal.    Translated  by  H.  and  F.  Corder.   London, 

1879. 
Bichard  Wagner's  Letter  on  Liszt's  Symphonic  Poenc 

Translated  by  F.  HuefTcr.    London,  1881. 

Bichard  Wagner's  The  Music  of  the  Future.  Trani* 
lated  by  E.  Dannreuther.    London,  1873. 

Bichard  Wagner's  Beethoven.  Translated  by  F.  Dam- 
reuther.    London,  1880. 

Bichard  Wagner  'On  Conducting.'  Trantlatod  by 
£.  Dannreuther.    London,  1885.  TE  D 1 

WAINWRIGHT.  John,  a  native  of  Stock- 
port, Cheshire,  settled  in  Manchester  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  and  on  May  I3,  1767, 
was  appointed  organist  and  singing  man  of  the 
Collegiate  Church,  now  the  CathedrsJ.  He  com- 
posed anthem$>,  chants, '  and  psalm-tunes,  a 
collection  of  which  he  published  in  1797.  He 
died  Jan.  1768. 

His  son,  BoBEBT,  Mus.  Boc.,  bom  1748,  ac- 
cumulated the  degrees  of  Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus. 
Boc.  at  Oxford,  April  29,  1774.  ^^  March  i, 
1 775,  he  was  appointed  oiganist  of  St.  Peter's, 
LiverpooL    He  was  also  organist  of  the  CoUegi- 
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ate  Church,  Manchester.  He  composed  services 
and  anthemsy  and  an  oratorio,  *Tbe  Fall  of 
£gypt»'  performed  at  Liverpool  in  1780  and 
1801.    He  died  July  15,  178a. 

Another  son,  Richard,  bom  1758.  was  oi> 
ganist  of  St.  Ann's,  Manchester.  In  Sept.  1 78a 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  brother,  Robert,  as 
organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Liverpool,  which  he 
afterwards  quitted  for  the  organistship  of  St. 
James,  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool,  but  in  18 13 
resumed  his  place  at  St.  Peter's.  He  published 
a  collection  of  hymn-tunes  of  his  composition. 
His  glee,  'Life's  a  bumper,'  was  very  popular. 
He  died  Aug.  10,  1825.  His  execution  was 
remarkable — more  remarkable  perhaps  than  his 
taste.  It  was  of  him  that  Schnetzler  the  organ- 
builder  exclaimed,  *  He  run  about  the  keys  like  one 
cat ;  he  will  not  gif  my  pipes  time  to  shpeak.' 

A  third  son,  William,  was  a  singing  man  at 
the  Collegiate  Church,  Manchester,  and  also  a 
performer  on  the  double  bass,  besides  carrying 
on  the  business  of  music-selling  in  Manchester, 
in  partnership  with  Sudlow.  He  died  July  2, 
1797.  [W.H.H.] 

WAITS,  THE.  A  name  given,  from  time 
immemorial,  to  the  little  bands  of  rustic  Musi- 
cians who  sing  and  play  Carols,  by  night,  in 
country  places,  at  Christmas-time;  and  still  very 
commonly  applied  to  their  less  unsophisticated 
i-epresentatives,  in  laiger  towns,  and  even  in 
London.  The  word  is  a  very  old  one,  and 
Bailey  (Etym.  Diet.,  1790)  defines  it  thus— *  A 
sort  of  Musick,  or  Musicians  [either  of  waiting , 
because  they  attend  on  Magistrates,  Officers,  etc., 
in  Pomps,  and  Processions ;  or,  of  guet,  a  Watch, 
or  guetter^  to  watch.  Ft.,  because  they  keep  a 
Sort  of  Watch  a-Nights].'  Mr.  Skeat  (Etym. 
Diet.)  says  that  'Wait*  is  identical  with  'watch' 
and  'wflJce,'  and  that  'a  wait*  is  one  who  is 
awake  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  night.* 

The  title  of '  The  Waits '  has  also  been  given, 
for  reasons  which  no  one  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  ascertain,  to  a  little  Fa-la,  for  four 
voices,  by  Jeremy  Savile,  a  Composer  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  popular  about  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  but  is  now  known  only  by 
some  Songs  printed  in  Playford's  '  Select  Musi- 
call  Ayres  and  Dialogues/  in  1653,  ^^^  the 
piece  in  question,  which  first  appeared  in  1667, 
in  Playford's  '  Musical  Companion ' — a  new  edi- 
tion, with  extensive  additions,  and  a  subsidiary 
title,  of  Hilton's  '  Catch  that  catch  can.* 

The  Madrigal  Society  concludes  all  its  meet- 
ings with  Savile's  Fa-la;  and  the  custom  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Bristol  Madrigal  Society, 
and  many  other  provincial  associations  of  like 
character.  The  oldest  mode  of  performance  on 
record  was  that  of  singing  the  Music  four  times 
through ;  first  /,  then  p,  then  pp,  and  lastly 
ff,  always,  of  course,  without  accompaniment. 
Mr.  T.  Oliphant  wrote  some  words  to  it,  to  avoid 
the  monotony  of  the  continuous  Fa-la, — 

Let  vM  all  ting,  merrily  ting. 

Till  echo  aronud  ut  responslTe  shall  ring. 

These  words  are  now  adopted  by  most  Madrigal 

Societiei ;  and,  by  advice  of  Mr.  Oliphant,  the 


piece  is  usually  sung  three  times,  instead  of 
four.  [W.S.R.] 

WALDHORN  (that  is,  Forest  horn),  Corno 
Di  CACCIA.  The  old  'French  horn,'  without 
valves,  for  which  Beethoven  wrote.  The  valve 
horn,  necessary  for  the  passages  of  modern  writers, 
beginning  wiUi  Schumann,  is  fast  superseding  it^ 
and  the  French  horn  will  soon  be  as  much  a 
thing  of  the  past  as  a  harpsichord ;  but  its  tones^ 
and  the  contrast  of  its  open  and  closed  notes 
(adding  another  to  the  many  human  character- 
istics of  the  instrument) — as  in  the  Allegretto  of 
the  Seventh  Symphony  or  the  Adagio  of  the 
Ninth — can  never  be  replaced,  and  the  want  of 
them  will  always  be  a  distinct  and  cruel  loss  to 
orchestral  music.  [G.] 

WALDMADCHEN,  das  (DA8  Stumme  W. 
or  DAB  Madchen  im  Spkssabtswalde).  An 
opera  in  a  acts ;  words  by  Ritter  von  Steinsburg, 
music  by  Weber.  His  second  dramatic  work ; 
composed  in  1800;  produced  at  Freiberg,  Nov. 
24,  1800— not  at  Chemnitz  in  October.  It  was 
used  up  in  Silvaita  das  Waldmadcben,  his 
sixth  opera,  1810,  and  only  three  fragments 
are  known.  Silvana  was  produced  in  English 
(as  'Sylvana')  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  under 
Elliston's  management,  Sept.  a,  1828.  It  has 
been  again  revived,  with  a  revised  libretto  by 
Herr  Pasqu^,  and  with  'musical  amplifica- 
tions,* at  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  in  the  spring  of 
1885.  [G.] 

WALDSTEIN,  Count.  One  of  Beethoven's 
earliest  fiiends,  immortalised  by  the  dedication  of 
the  PF.  Sonata  in  C,  op.  53,  now  usually  known 
as  the  *  Waldstein  Sonata.  Ferdinand  Ernst  Ga- 
briel was  the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  Emma- 
nuel Philipp,  Graf  Waldstein  und  Wartemberg 
von  Dux.  He  was  bom  Mar.  34,  176a,  just 
eight  years  before  Beethoven,  and  his  father  died 
in  1775,  leaving  the  property  to  the  eldest  son 
Joseph  Carl  Emmanuel.  Ferdinand  when  of 
age  (a4  according  to  the  German  law)  entered 
the  'German  order'  (Deutscher  Orden)  as  a 
career ;  ini8ia  however  he  obtained  a  dispensa- 
tion from  his  vows  and  married,  but,  like  all  his 
brothers,  died  childless— Aug.  2^,  i8a3 — and 
thus  with  this  generation  the  house  of  Waldstein 
von  Dux  became  extinct.  Count  Ferdinand 
spent  the  year  of  his  novitiate  (1787-8)^  at  the 
Court  of  the  Elector  at  Bonn,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  Beethoven.  The 
nature  of  their  connexion  has  been  already  stated. 
[See  Beethoven,  vol.  i.  1646,  1656.]  In  179 1 
or  9a  Beethoven  composed  la  variations  for  4 
hands  on  the  PF.  on  an  air  of  the  Count's,  and  in 
1804  or  5  he  wrote  the  Sonata  which  has  made 
the  name  of  Waldstein  so  familiar.  In  this 
splendid  work  (published  May  1805)  the  well- 
known  'Andante  Favori*  in  F  was  originally 
the  slow  movement ;  but  Beethoven  took  it  out^ 
as  too  long,  and  substituted  the  present  Adagio 
for  it.  The  Adagio  is  in  a  different  coloured  ink 
from  the  rest  of  Uie  autograph.  [See  an  anecdote 
about  it,  vol.  i.  p.  i67i.j  [G.] 
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WALDTEUFEL,  i.  e.  wood-demon.  A  toy, 
mentioned  by  Felix  Mendelssohn  in  his  childish 
letters  to  Goethe's  boys  (i  8 a  i ).  It  is  a  small  card- 
board drum,  open  at  one  end,  with  a  catgut  from 
the  head  to  a  neck  in  the  end  of  a  short  stick. 
When  the  stick  is  whirled  round,  the  catgut 
grates  round  the  neck,  and  being  reverberated 
by  the  drum,  makes  a  loud  humming  noise.  *The 
sound  of  this  in  a  room/  says  Felix, '  is  excru- 
ciating ;  out  of  doorp,  where  they  are  going  in 
hundreds  at  once,  the  noise  is  more  bearable.* 
('Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,'  ed.  2,  p.  a8.)    [G.] 

WALDTEUFEL,  Emil,  a  composer  of  dance 
music,  who  since  the  year  1878  has  composed 
the  prodigious  number  of  more  than  200  waltzes, 
polkas,  and  other  dance  tunes.  His  most  favourite 
pieces  are : — Waltzes,  La  Source,  La  Manola,  Au 
revoir ;  Polka,  Les  Folies ;  P.  Mazurkas,  Dans 
les  Bois;  Marches,  Marche  du  Trdne;  Galop, 
Prestissimo.  Messrs.  Boosey  publish  a  *  Wald- 
teufel  Album,'  containing  his  best  pieces.     [G.] 

WALEY,  Simon  Walet,  composer  and  pian- 
ist, was  bom  in  London  in  1827.  He  began 
music  with  his  sister,  herself  a  pupil  of  Herz 
and  Thalberg,  and  became  a  pupil  successively 
of  Moscheles,  Bennett,  and  G.  A.  Osborne  for  the 
piano,  and  of  W.  Horsley  and  MoHque  for  theory 
and  composition.  He  began  composing  very 
early,  and  wrote  several  elaborate  PF.  pieces 
before  he  was  12.  His  first  published  work, 
*  L' Arpeggio,'  a  PF.  study,  appeared  in  1848. 
It  was  speedily  followed  by  a  number  of  songs 
and  pianoforte  pieces,  including  a  concerto  wiUi 
orchestral  accompanient,  and  two  pianoforte  trios, 
op.  15  in  Bb,  and  op.  20  in  G  minor  (published 
by  Schott  &  Co.),  both  deserving  to  be  better 
known.  Simon  Waley  was  an  accomplished 
pianist,  and  frequently  performed  at  the  concerts 
of  the  Amateur  Musical  Society,  conducted  by 
Mr.  H.  Leslie.  His  compositions  abound  in  the 
plaintive  melody  characteristic  of  Mendelssohn ; 
they  exhibit  great  finish,  and  a  richness  of 
detail  and  harmony  not  unworthy  of  the  best 
disciples  of  the  Leipzig  school. 

Besides  being  an  artist,  he  was  a  practical 
and  exceptionally  shrewd  man  of  business.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  wrote  an  able  series  of  letters 
to  the  '  Times '  advocating  Boulogne  as  the  postal 
route  between  England  and  the  Continent,  and 
a  little  later  he  contributed  some  sprightly  let- 
ters on  a  tour  in  the  Auvergne  to  the  '  Daily 
News.'  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  and  for  many  years 
took  an  active  part  on  the  committee.  He  died  in 
1875  A^  ^^6  early  age  of  48.  Mr.  Waley  bebnged 
to  the  Jewish  faith,  and  was  a  leading  member 
of  that  community  during  the  critical  period  of 
its  emancipation  from  civil  disabilities.  One  of 
his  finest  works  is  a  choral  setting  of  the  1 1 7th 
and  1 1 8th  Psalms  for  the  Synagogue  service. 
There  was  a  singular  charm  about  his  person 
and  manner.  To  know  him  was  to  love  him ; 
and  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance will  never  forget  the  mingled  modesty  and 
sweetness  of  his  disposition. 
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His  publi^lied  works,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  contain  a  large  number  of  pieces  for 
piano,  solo  and  duet;  a  duets  for  violin  and 
piano  ;  songs  and  duets,  etc.,  etc.  The  choruses 
tor  the  Synagogue  mentioned  above  are  published 
in  vol.  i.  of  the  Musical  Services  of  the  West 
London  Synagogue.  Besides  the  printed  works 
some  orchestral  pieces  remain  in  MS.  [G.] 

WALKELEY,  Antony,  bom  1672,  was  a 
chorister  and  afterwards  a  vicar  choral  of  Wells 
Cathedral.  In  1700  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral  as  successor  to  Daniel 
Boseingrave.  His  Morning  Service  in  £b  is 
preserved  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS. 
7342),  and  anthems  by  him  are  in  MS.  at  Ely 
Cathedral  and  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Collei^ 
of  Music.  He  died  Jan.  16. 1717-18.     [W.H.H.] 

WALKER,  Ebebhardt  Friedbich,  an  organ- 
builder  at  Cannstadt,  Stuttgart,  m  the  middle  of 
the  1 8th  century,  and  his  son,  of  the  same  names, 
is  one  of  the  best  builders  in  Germany.  In  1820 
he  removed  to  Ludwigsburg.  His  European 
reputation  is  due  to  the  fine  organ  which  he 
built  in  1833  for  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In  1856  he  completed 
a  large  organ  for  XJlm  Cathedral  of  100  stops  on 
4  manwds  and  two  pedals,  and  a  new  movement 
for  drawing  out  all  the  stops  in  succession  to 
produce  a  crescendo.  This  can  be  reversed  for  a 
diminuendo.  In  1863  ^^  carried  his  fame  to  the 
New  World  by  erecting  a  large  organ  in  the 
Music  Hall,  Boston,  U.S.  [V.  de  P.] 

WALKER,  Joseph,  &  Sons,  organ-buildeis 
in  Francis  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London.  This  business  was  established  by 
Joseph  Walker  about  the  year  18 19.  He  died 
in  1870,  and  the  factory  is  still  earned  on  by  his 
sons.  Amongst  some  hundreds  of  instruments  we 
may  name  those  in  Exeter  Hall  (London),  the 
Concert  Room  of  the  Crystal  Palace  (not  that 
in  the  Handel  Orchestra),  in  Romsey  Abbey,  St. 
Martin's,  Leicester,  and  the  Town  Hall,  Hobart 
Town,  Armagh  Cathedral,  Bow  Church.  Cheap- 
side,  Snndringham  Church,  etc.  [Y.  de  P]. 

WALKURE,DIE,theWalkyrie;  the  second 
piece  in  the  Tetralogie  of  Wagner's  '  Ring  des 
Nibelungen.'  The  entire  poem  was  completed 
iu  1852  ;  the  music  of  the  Walkiire  in  1856,  and 
the  first  performance  took  place  at  Munich  June 
25,  1 870.  Of  Siegfried,  which  follows  the  Wal- 
kiire in  the  Tetralogie,  the  composition  was  com- 
pleted early  in  1869,  and  the  first  performance 
took  place  at  Bayreuth  Aug.  16, 1876.  [G.] 

WALLACE  (Grace)  Ladt,  daughter  of  John 
Stein,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  married  in  1836  Sir 
James  Maxwell  Wallace,  who  died  1867,  and 
herself  died  1878. 

She  translated  the  following  musical  works : — 
Two  vols,  of  Mendelssohn's  letters :  From  Italy 
and  Switzerland  (1862);  From  1833  to  1847 
(1863) ;  Letters  of  Mozart,  2  vols.  OS65)  ;  Re- 
miniscences of  Mendelssohn,  by  Elise  Polko 
(1S65);  Letters  of  Beethoven,  2  vols.  (1866); 
•Letters  of  distinguished  Musicians,'  firom  a 
collection  by  Ludwig  l^ohl  (1867) ;  Nohl'a  '  life 
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of  Mozart*  (1877).    All  published  by  Longman 
&  Co.,  London.  [G.] 

WALLACE,  William  Vincent,  of  Scottish 
descent,  but  bom  at  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  about 
1 8 1 3  or  1 8 14.  His  father,  a  bandmaster  and  skilful 
bassoon  player,  migrated  to  Dublin,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  band  of  the  Theatre  Royal  there, 
where  his  son  Wellington  played  second  flute. 
Vincent  had  displayed  considerable  talent  as 
organist  before  quitting  Waterford,  and  his  skill 
and  steadiness  as  a  violinist  were  so  appreciated 
in  the  Dublin  theatre,  that  we  find  him  leading 
the  band  dressed  in  a  boy's  jacket,  whenever  the 
regular  chef  was  belated.  Although  the  name  of 
young  Wallace's  violin  teacher  has  not  transpired, 
there  was  a  school  for  the  instrument  in  Dublin, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Alday,  a  scholar  of 
Viotti.  In  June  1829  Wallace  sustained  the  violin 
part  in  Herz  and  Lafont's  duo  on  Russian  airs  at 
a  public  concert  in  Dublin,  and  continued  to  ap- 
{>ear  at  concerts  there,  and  at  the  festival  held  in 
1 831,  when  Paganini  was  engaged.  The  extra- 
ordinary and  novel  effects  produced  by  the  gifted 
Italian  inspired  yoimg  Wallace,  who  sat  up  night 
after  night  trying  to  approach  the  then  unap- 
proachable virtuoso.  He  played  a  violin  concerto 
of  his  own  at  a  Dublin  concert  in  May  1834 :  ^^^ 
Dublin  offered  little  field  for  an  aspiring  artist, 
«nd  so,  wearying  of  such  mechanical  labours  as 
adding  symphonies  and  accompaniments  to  songs 
for  the  Dublin  publishers,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Frescati,  Blackrock,  near  Dublin, 
and  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  her  sister,  quitted 
Ireland  in  August  1835.  During  the  voj^age, 
however,  he  was  more  attentive  to  his  sister-in- 
law  than  Mrs.  Wallace  approved,  and  when  it 
«nded  the  newly  wedded  pair  parted,  to  meet 
no  more.  Wallace  now  wenaed  his  way  to 
Australia  and  took  up  his  abode  far  in  the  bush 
to  the  west  of  Sydney.  During  one  of  his  visits 
to  Sydney,  s«)me  friends  accidentally  hearing  him 
play,  were  amazed  to  discover  in  a  simple  emi- 
■gmnt  a  violinist  of  the  first  rank,  and  Wallace, 
by  the  solicitation  of  Sir  John  Burke,  the  Gover- 
nor, was  induced  to  give  a  concert,  which  had 
•enormous  success.  The  Governor's  payment  was 
a  characteristic  one,  it  comdsted  of  ioq  sheep. 
Wallace  then  wandered  to  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand,  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  the 
savages,  and  was  once  saved  in  the  most  romantic 
way  by  a  chiefs  daughter.  He  went  a  whaling 
voyage,  when  the  native  crew  mutinied,  and  only 
Wallace  and  three  more  escaped.  He  then  went 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  playeid  before  the  Queen 
of  Oude,  who  made  him  magnificent  presents; 
visited  Nepaul  and  Cashmere,  sailed  next  to  Val- 
paraiso, and  after  some  curious  adventures  there 
crossed  the  Andes  on  a  mule,  and  arrived  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  He  returned  to  Santiago  and 
had  additional  experience  of  Colonial  currency, 
for  admission  to  his  concerts  the  natives  offering 
their  &vourite  gamecocks  at  the  doors,  while 
Wallace  netted  ^600  by  these  proceedings.  A 
concert  in  Lima  is  said  to  have  produced  him 
£1000.  He  visited  Havana,  Tampico,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  Mexico,  where  his  mass  was  written 
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and  performed  with  success.  At  New  Orleans  the 
very  musicians  laid  down  their  instruments  to 
applaud  him.  In  1845  ^o  find  him  in  London, 
in  a  costume  somewhat  singular  for  the  pri- 
vate box  of  a  theatre.  «It  consisted,'  says 
Mr.  Heyward  St.  Leger,  "of  a  white  hat 
with    a  very  broad  brim,  a  complete  suit  of 

E lanterns  naiikeen,  and  a  thick  stick  in  his 
and.*  Wallace  recognised  St.  Leger  imme- 
diately. They  at  once  renewed  their  Intimacy, 
dating  from  the  days  when  Wallace  had  led 
the  Dublin  orchestra.  Enquiring  of  his  firiend 
whether  he  thought  him  capable  of  composinj? 
an  opera,  'Certainly,*  replied  the  other,  •  twenty.* 
'  Then  what  about  a  libretto  ?*  *  Come  over  now 
to  Fitzball  with  me,  and  I  will  introduce  you.* 
Accordingly  they  called  on  the  poet  at  his  house 
in  the  Portland  Road :  he  opened  the  dour  in 
person,  and  St.  Leger  vouches  for  the  fact  that 
the  ])en  in  his  hand  was  still  moist  from  finishing 
the  libretto  of  *  Maritana.'  •  Here  Fitz,*  said  St. 
Leger,  Ms  another  Irishman,  a  compatriot  of 
Balfe*s:  he  wants  a  libretto  I*  The  old  poet 
invited  them  in,  Wallace  played  to  him,  and 
Fitzball  at  once  gave  him  the  book  of  'Maritana  * 
(Drury  Lane,  Nov.  15, 1845),  which  proved agreat 
success,  and  still  keeps  the  stage.  In  1847  ^^ 
produced  'Matilda  of  Hungary,'  of  which  the 
libretto  was,  even  for  Alfred  Bunn,  outrageously 
bad ;  the  verse  turgid,  and  even  ungrammatical. 
Wallace  now  went  to  Grermany,  where  he  re- 
mained 14  years.  To  this  period  belongs  most 
of  his  pianoforte  music,  partaking  of  the  dreamy 
style  of  Chopin,  the  ornate  eantabile  of  Thalberg, 
and  his  own  charming  manner.  Part  of  the 
opera  Lurline  too  was  now  written,  in  the 
romantic  district  it  describes.  An  impub- 
lished  opera,  '  The  Maid  of  Zurich,*  dates  also 
from  this  period.  The  Irish  composer  now  re- 
ceived a  high  compliment — a  conunission  from 
the  Grand  Op^ra  of  Paris.  He  began  to  write, 
but  his  eyesight  failing  he  abandoned  his  pen, 
and  once  more  went  abroad,  visiting  both  North 
and  South  America,  and  giving  concerts  with 
great  success.  He  was  nearlv  blown  up  in  a 
steamboat  in  1850,  and  lost  all  his  savings  by  the 
fiiilure  of  a  pianoforte  factory  in  New  York.  His 
concerts  there,  however,  proved  very  lucrative. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1853,  his  pianoforte 
music  being  in  high  repute  and  eagerly  sought 
for  by  the  publishers.  In  i860  he  brought  forward 
his  *  Lurline  *  (Covent  Garden,  Feb.  23);  it  met 
with  even  greater  success  than  'Maritana,'equally 
overflowing  with  melody,  and  being  in  addition 
a  really  fine  piece  of  art-work.  In  1861  appeared 
'The  Amber  Witch*  (Her  Majesty's,  Feb.  28);  in 
1862*  Love's  Triumph '  (Covent  Garden,  Nov.  1 6) ; 
in  1 863  •  The  Desert  Flower '  (Covent  Garden,  Oct. 
12).  This  was  his  last  completed  work,  but  of  an 
unfinished  opera,  called  *£strella,'.  some  fragments 
remain.  His  health  had  been  breaking  for  some 
time,  and  he  was  ordered  to  the  Pyrenees,  where 
he  died  at  the  Chateau  de  Bagen,  Oct.  12,  1865. 
He  left  a  widow,  who,  as  Mile.  Helbne  Stoepel, 
had  some  repute  as  a  pianist;  also  two  boys, 
students  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris.     His 
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remains  were  brought  to  England  and  interred 
in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  while  Benedict,  Ben- 
nett, Smart,  Sullivan,  Macfarren  and  others, 
Blood  around  the  grave,  which  adjoins  those  of 
St.  Leger  and  Balfe.  As  the  service  closed, 
a  robin-redbreast  from  a  neighbouring  branch 
poured  forth  a  strain  of  music :  it  was  Wallace's 
Itequieml  [R.P.S.] 

WALLERSTEIN,  Anton,  bom  of  poor  pa- 
rents at  Dresden,  Sept.  a8,  1813,  began  life 
early  as  a  violinist,  and  in  1827  was  much 
noticed  during  a  visit  to  Berlin.  In  1829  he 
entered  the  Court  Band  at  Dresden,  and  in  183  a 
that  at  Hanover,  but  various  wanderings  to 
Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  and  other  places  led  to 
the  resignation  of  hk  post  in  184 1.  His  playing 
was  extremely  popular  for  its  expression  and 
animation.  But  it  is  as  a  composer  that  he  has 
had  most  popularity.  He  began  to  write  in 
1830,  and  from  that  time  till  1877  poured  forth 
a  constant  flood  of  dance  music,  chiefly  published 
by  Schott  &  Co.,  of  Mainz.  His  a  75th  opus  is 
entitled  '  Souvenir  du  Fensionnat.  Cinq  petites 
pieces  faciles  en  forme  de  Danse  pour  piano. 
Leipzig,  Kahnt.*  With  this  piece  his  name 
disappears  from  the  publishing  list.  His  dauces 
had  a  prodigious  vogue  during  their  day  in  Ger- 
many, Fntnoe,  and  England,  inall  classesof  society . 
Among  the  best-known  are  '  La  Coquette,*  *  Re- 
dova  Parisienne,'  <  Studentengalopp,*  *  Erste  und 
lezte  Liebe,'  etc.  His  songs  also  were  popular, 
especially  'Das  Trauerhaus'  and  *  Sehnsucht  in 
die  Feme.*  [G.] 

WALMISLEY,  Thomas  Forbes,  son  of 
William  Walniisley,  Esq.,  Cleric  of  the  Papers 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  was  bom  1783.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School. 
At  14  he  began  his  musical  education,  and 
studied  the  organ,  piano,  and  counterpoint  under 
Attwood.  Walmisley  achieved  success  as  a 
musical  teacher  and  glee-writer.  Although  the 
Part-song,  made  so  popular  by  Mendelssohn,  has 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  English  Glee, 
some  few  good  specimens  of  Walmisley's  glees 
are  still  remembered.  The  '  Spectator  *  for  Aug. 
1830  thus  characterises  a  volume  of  glees  pub- 
lished by  Walmisley  at  that  time:  'These 
compositions,  though  displaying  the  attainments 
of  a  skilful  musician,  are  not  the  dull  efi'usions 
of  a  pedant.  Though  formed  upon  the  best  models, 
they  are  no  servile  copies,  but  the  effusions  of 
gocKl  taste  matured  and  nurtured  by  study.*  In 
1810  Walmisley  became  organist  at  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields,  an  appointment  he  held  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  His  name  appears  on  tlie  list 
of  musicians  assembled  at  Weber's  funeral  in 
1836.    He  died  July  33,  1866. 

The  following  print^  works  appear  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  with  dates  of 
publication : — 

six  gleei,  1B14.  Boood,  UnderoMth  thto  stone  (Ben  Jonion),  ISO. 
Sonc,  Taste  Uis's  glad  moments,  ISIA.  Trio.  The  fairy  of  the  dale.  UlS. 
Song,  Sweet  hope,  1817.  Olee,  From  flower  to  flower,  1819.  Canxonet. 
J^  soldiery  lffl».  Glee,  8ay.lljra,  1822.  Song.  The  wild  hjaclnUi, 
Uas.  A  collection  of  glees,  trios,  roonds,  and  canons,  1898.  Bong  I 
turn  from  pleasure's  witching  tone,  WW.  Bong,  Home^  dearest  home. 
1W8.  By  those  eyes  of  dark  beauty.  182B.  Olee,  Bright  while  smiles 
tbespMiaUif  wia«,  U90L   8U  gtoM,  lOO.  Six  glees,  1830.   Bound, 
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O'er  the  glad  waters,  laSS.  Glee,  I  wish  to  tone.  USS.  Glee,  Tteo 
cheerAil  bee,  1K3S.  Song,  To  Zuleika,  IBS.  Three  canons.  IMOi 
Duet,  Tell  me  gentle  hour  of  night,  IMO.  Eaered  soiwi,  poetry  by 
E.  B.  Impey,  IMl.  Ulee,  To-morrow.  IMS.  Glee,  The  traveller's 
return  (Southey).  18B6. 

His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Attwood,  was  bom  in 
London  Jan.  31,1814.  ^^  showed  at  an  unusually 
early  age  such  a  rare  aptitude  for  music  that  his 
father  secured  for  him  the  advantage  of  studying 
composition  under  his  godfather,  Thomas  Att- 
wood. The  lad  rapidly  attained  proficiency  as  a 
player,  his  eariy  mastery  of  technical  difficulties 
giving  promise  of  that  distinction  which  in  after 
years  was  ungrudgitigly  conceded  to  so  capable  an 
exponent  of  Bach  Fugues  or  Beethoven  Sonatas. 
In  1830  he  became  organist  of  Croydon  Church, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Thomas  Miller, 
who  encouraged  his  literary  tastes,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  combine  maUiematical  with 
musical  studies.  At  this  time  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Monck  Mason  to  secure  him  for 
English  opera,  but  Walmisley  decided  to  tiy 
his  fortune  at  Cambridge.  In  1833  he  was 
elected  oiganist  of  Trinity  and  St.  John's 
Colleges,  and  composed  an  exercise,  *  Let  God 
arise,'  with  full  orchestra,  for  the  degree  of  Mus. 
Bac.  He  then  entered  Corpus  Christi  College, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mathema- 
tical Examinations.  He  subsequently  migrated 
to  Jesus  College,  and  though  unsuccessful  as  a 
competitor  for  the  University  Prise  Poem,  fully 
justified  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Miller's  advice  that 
his  love  of  literature  should  not  be  entirely  sacri- 
ficed to  professional  duties.  The  then  system 
concentrated  the  duties  of  several  persons  in  one, 
and  the  young  organist  submitted  to  a  slavery 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  r^Use.  He  took 
without  any  remuneration  Mr.  Pratt's  duties  as 
organist  in  King's  College  Chapel  and  St 
Mary's,  and  his  Simday  work  deserves  to 
be  recorded  :— St.  John's  at  7.15  ajn.  ;  Trinity, 
8;  King's,  9.30;  St.  Maiy's,  10.30  and  a; 
Jiing's,  3.15;  St.  John's,  5;  Trinity,  6.15.  In 
1835  ^e  composed  the  Ode,  written  by  the  late 
Bibhop  of  Lincohi,  for  the  Installation  of  Lord 
Camden  as  Chancellor — a  serious  interruption 
to  his  mathematical  studies.  His  election  to 
the  professorial  chair  of  Music,  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Clarke  Whitfeld,  took  place  in 
1836 ;  in  1838,  he  took  his  BA.  degree,  and  in 
1 841  his  M.A.  It  twice  fell  to  his  lot  to  com- 
pose music  for  Odes  written  for  the  InstallaUon 
of  Chancellors  of  the  University.  In  1842,  the 
words,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
were  written  by  the  Rev.  T.  Whytehead;  in 
1847,  for  the  Installation  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  they  were  by  Wordsworth,  then 
Laureate.  ^  Poetry  and  music  written  for 
such  occasions  are  seldom  longlived,  but  a  quar- 
tet from  the  Ode  of  184a,  'Fair  is  the  warrior's 
mural  crown,'  would  certainly  be  an  effective  oon- 
cert-piece  at  any  time.  In  1848  he  took  the 
degree  of  Mus.  Doc.,  and  continued  working 
at  Cambridge  until  within  a  short  period  of 
his  death,  which  took  phice  at  HastXnm  Jan. 
17,1856. 

His  intimacy  with  Mendelssohn  was  a  souice 
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of  gjeat  pride  to  liitn,  though  some  advice 
offered  to  Walmisley  on  his  asking  Mendelssohn 
to  look  at  a  symphony  written  for  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  weighed  unduly  on  his  mind. 
Before  he  would  look  at  the  symphony,  Men- 
delssohn asked  how  many  he  had  written  al- 
ready. On  hearing  that  it  was  a  first  attempt, 
*  No.  I !  *  exclaimed  Mendelssohn,  '  let  us  see 
what  No.  I  a  ^  will  be  first !  *  The  apparent  dis- 
couragement contained  in  these  words  was  far 
more  humiliating  than  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  refusal  even  to  look  at  the  music, 
and  he  abandoned  orchestral  writing. 

Walmisley  was  one  of  the  first  English  or- 
ganists of  his  day,  and  in  a  period  of  church 
music  made  memorable  by  the  compositions  of 
Wesley  and  Goss,  his  best  anthems  and  services 
are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  compositions  of 
these  eminent  men.  As  instances  of  fine  writing 
we  may  cite  the  Service  in  Bb,  the  Dublin 
Prize  Anthem,  his  anthem  '  If  the  Lord  him- 
self,* and  the  madrigal  *  Sweet  flowers,*  a  work 
which  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  choir  has  done  much 
to  popularise.  His  position  at  Cambridge  no 
doubt  acted  prejudicially.  A  larger  professional 
area,  a  closer  neighbourhood  with  possible  rivals, 
would  have  ensui^ed  a  deeper  cultivation  of  powers 
which  bore  firuit,  but  promised  a  still  richer  har- 
vest. In  general  cultivation  and  knowledge  of 
musical  history  he  was  far  in  advance  of  most  Eng- 
lish musicians.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  inau- 
gurate the  useful  system  of  musical  lectures, 
illustrated  by  practical  examples.  In  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Uie  '  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Piano- 
forte,* he  spoke  incidentally  of  Sebastian  Bach's 
Mass  in  B  minor  as  *  the  greatest  composition  in 
the  world,' and  prophesied  that  the  publication  of 
the  Cantatas  (then  in  MS.)  would  show  that  his 
assertion  of  Bach's  supremacy  was  no  paradox. 
It  may  be  said  confidently  that  the  number  of 
English  musicians,  who  five-and- thirty  years 
ago  were  acquainted  with  any  of  Bach's  music 
beyond  the  48  Preludes  and  Fugues,  might  be 
counted  on  the  fingers,  and  Walmisley  fearlessly 
preached  to  Cambridge  men  the  same  musical 
doctrine  that  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  en- 
forced in  Germany. 

The  volume  of  anthems  and  services  published 
by  his  father  after  the  son*s  death  are  a  first-class 
certificateof  sound  musicianship.  Amongst  his  un- 
published manuscripts  are  some  charming  duets 
for  pianoforte  and  oboe,  written  for  Alfred  Pol- 
lock, a  Cambridge  undergraduate,  whose  remark- 
able oboe-playing  Walmisley  much  admired.  To 
this  day  Walmisley's  reputation  as  an  artist  is  a 
tradition  loyally  upheld  in  Trinity  College  ;  and 
none  that  heard  him  accompany  the  services  in 
chapel  can  wonder  at  the  belief  of  Cambridge 
men  that  as  a  cathedral  organist  he  has  been 
excelled  by  none. 

1  To  undentand  tb«  force  of  this  we  shoald  remember  that 
Vendelnohn's  Symphony  Id  0  minor,  with  which  he  made  hii 
d^but  at  Uie  Phllharmoale  in  1829,  thouch  known  at  'Mo.  1,'  is 
really  his  Uth,  and  b  so  inscribed  on  the  autocraph.  Had  Walml»- 
ley  been  aware  that  Mendelssohn  was  merely  giving  his  (Hend  the 
■drioe  which  be  had  strictly  followed  himself,  the  momentary  dis- 
appointment might  have  been  succeeded  bJ  a  new  turn  glTen  to  his 
anidles* 


His  published  works  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum  are  as  follows : — 

Song,  When  nightly  my  wild  harp  I  bring,  18SS(7).  Ode  at  the  In- 
stallation of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  as  Chancellor,  1842. 
Chants  and  Responses  In  use  at  King's,  Trinity,  and  St.  John's  Col- 
leges, Cambridge,  IMS.  Three  anthems  arranged  from  Uummel'a 
Masses,  1849.  Ode  at  the  InsUllatlon  of  Prince  Albert  as  Chancellor, 
1840.  Attwood's  Cathedral  Music :  4  services,  8  anthems,  etc.,  ar- 
ranged by  T.  A.  Walmisley,  IMS.  Two  trios  for  trebles— 1.  The  ap- 
proach of  May ;  9.  The  mermaid,  1802.  Choral  hymn,  4  T.  and  organ, 
18CS.  Four  aongs-1.  tiay  fsstlre  garments;  3.  Bing  to  me  then; 
8.  Farewell,  sweet  flowers :  i.  The  sweet  spring  day,  1864.  Cambria, 
18B7.  Cathedral  Music,  edited  by  T.F.  Walmisley,  ltt57.  Song,  There 
UaTolce.1888.  [A.D.C.] 

WALOND,  William,  Mus,  Bac.,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  June  25,  1757,  l^ii^g  described  as 
'  organorum  pulsator '  (whence  we  may  suppose 
him  to  have  been  organist  or  assistant  organist 
of  one  of  the  churches  or  colleges  at  Oxford), 
and  on  July  5  following  took  his  degree  as  of 
Christ  Church.  About  1759  he  published  his 
setting  of  Pope's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia^s  Day,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  setting  of  that  poem  in  its 
original  form.  [See  Greene,  Maubice.]  Wil- 
liam Walond,  possibly  a  son  of  his,  about  1775 
became  organist  of  CUchester  Cathedral,  which 
post  he  resigned  in  1801.  After  his  resignation 
he  resided  in  Chichester  in  extreme  poverty  and 
seclusion  (subsisting  upon  an  annuity  raised  by 
the  sale  of  some  houses,  and  being  rarely  seen 
abroad)  until  his  death,  Feb.  9,  1836.  Some 
fragments  of  church  compositions  by  him  remain 
in  MS.  in  the  choir-books  of  Chichester  Cathe- 
dral. RiCHABD,  son  of  William  Walond  of 
Oxford,  bom  1754,  matriculated  from  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  July  14,  1770.  He  was  a 
clerk  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  from  March 
24,  1775  until  1776.  On  March  14,  1776,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  as  of  New  College,  and 
was  subsequently  a  vicar  choral  of  Hereford  Ca- 
thedral. Georoe,  another  son  of  W.  Walond  of 
Oxford,  was  a  chorister  of  Magdalen  Coll. ,  Oxford, 
from  April  13.  1768  untU  1778.  [W.H.H.] 

WALPUBGISNIGHT,  the  night  (between 
April  30  and  May  i)  of  S.  Walpurga  or  Wer- 
burga,  a  British  saint,  sister  of  S.  Boniface,  on 
which  a  Witches*  Sabbath  is  supposed  to  be  held 
in  the  Harz  Mountains.  •  The  First  Walpurgis- 
night,  Ballad  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  the 
words  by  Goethe,  music  by  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartboldy,  op.  60,'  is  a  setting  of  a  poem  of 
Goethe*s,  which  describes  the  fir^t  occurrence  of 
the  event  in  an  encounter  between  old  heathens 
and  Christians. 

The  intention  to  compose  the  poem  probably 
came  to  Mendelssohn  during  his  visit  to  Goethe 
in  1830,  and  he  announces  it  as  a  Choral  Sym- 
phony." He  began  to  write  it  in  April  1831,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  speaks  of  it  as  {prac- 
tically complete.  On  July  14,  at  Milan,  how- 
ever, he  is  still  tormented  by  it,  and  the  MS.  of 
the  vocal  portion  is  dated  'isth  July,  1831.'  The 
Overture — *  Saxon  Overture  *  as  he  calls  it — fol- 
lowed '  13th  Feb.  1832/  and  the  work  was  pro- 
duced at  Berlin,  Jan.  1833.  Ten  years  kter  he 
resumed  it,  re-scored  the  whole,  published  it,  and 

s  Letter  to  Kllngemann.  Not.  IMO.   The  Idea  of  a  choral  symphoay 
was  carried  out  In  the  Lobgesang. 
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performed  it,  first  in  Germany,  and  then  in  Eng* 
land  (PhilharmoniCp  July  8,  1844),  to  English 
words  by  Mr.  Bartholomew.  lUee  vol.  ii.  pp. 
266  b,  209  h,  284  a.]  [G.] 

WALSEGG,  Fbanz,  Graf  von,  known  for 
the  mystification  he  practised  in  regard  to  Mo- 
zart's Requiem,  was  a  musical  amateur  living  at 
Stuppach,  a  village  belonging  to  the  Lichtenstein 
family,  near  Gloggnitz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Semmer- 
ing.  He  played  the  flute  and  cello,  had  quartet 
parties  twice  a  week  at  his  house,  and  on  Sun- 
days acted  plays,  in  which  he  took  part  himself 
with  his  family,  clerks,  and  servants.  He  had 
moreover  the  ambition  to  figure  as  a  composer, 
and  to  this  end  commissioned  various  composers 
to  write  him  unsigned  works,  which  he  copied, 
had  performed,  and  asked  the  audience  to  guess 
Avho  the  composer  was.  The  audience  being 
complaisant  enough  to  suggest  his  own  name  he 
would  smilingly  accept  the  imputation.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Anna,  Edle  von  Flammberg, 
on  Feb.  14, 1791,  he  sent  his  steward  Leutgeb  to 
Mozart  to  bespeak  a  Requiem,  which  he  had 
fetched  by  the  same  hand  after  Mozart's  death. 
He  copieci  the  score,  headed  it  '  Requiem  com- 
posto  dal  Conte  Walsegcr,*  and  conducted  a 
(tolenm  performance  of  it  in  memory  of  his  wife 
on  Dec.  14,  1 793.  On  his  death  the  score,  com- 
pleted by  Sussniayer,  went  to  his  heiress  Countess 
Sternberg,  and  passing  through  various  hands, 
finally  reached  the  Court  Library  of  Vienna 
^  1 838).  [For  further  particulars  of  the  autograph 
score,  see  voL  ii.  p.  403.]  [CF.P.] 

WALSH,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
music-publishers  of  his  day,  commenced  business 
probably  about  1690  at  the  sign  of '  The  Golden 
Harp  and  Hautboy  in  Catherine  Street  in  the 
Strand.'  In  1698  the  epithet  'Golden*  was 
discontinued.  He  held  the  appointment  of 
'  Musical  Instrument  Maker  in  Ordinary  to  His 
Majesty.*  Walsh  published  many  works  in  con- 
junction with  'J.  Hare,  Musical  Instrument 
Maker,  at  the  Golden  Viol  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
Yard,  and  at  his  Shop  in  Freeman's  Yard  in 
Oomhill,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,'  or  '  att  y* 
Viol  &  Flute  in  Comhill,  near  the  Royall 
Exchange.'  His  earlier  publications  were  en- 
.graved,  but  about  1710  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  stamping  upon  pewter  plates.  His 
work  of  both  kinds  is  mostly  rough  and  un- 
finished. '  In  1 700,  copies  of  some  of  Corelli's 
Sonatas  having  been  imported  from  Rome, 
Walsh  announced  'Twelve  Sonnata's  in  Two 
Parts ;  The  First  Part  Solo's  for  a  Violin,  a  Bass- 
Violin,  Viol  and  Harpsichord  ;  The  Second,  Pre- 
ludes, Almands,  Corants,  Sarabands,  and  Jigs, 
with  the  Spanish  Folly.  Dedicated  to  the  Elec- 
toress  of  Brandenburgh  by  Archangelo  Corelli, 
being  his  Fifth  and  Last  Opera.  Engraven  in  a 
curious  Character,  being  much  fairer  and  more 
correct  in  the  Musick  than  that  of  Amsterdam.' 
His  principal  publications  include  Handel's  over- 
tures and  songs  in  'Rinaldo,'  'Esther,'  'Debo- 
rah,' and  *  Athaliah,'  the  Utrecht  Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate  and  four  Coronation  Anthems,  all  in 


full  score;  Dr.  Croft's  thirty  Anthems  and 
Burial  Service ;  Eccles's  Collection  of  Songs  and 
'Judgment  of  Paris,*  and  Daniel  Purcell's 
'  Judgment  of  Paris.'  He  died  March  1 3,  1 736, 
having,  it  is  said,  amassed  a  fortune  of  £20.000. 
He  had,  some  time  before  his  death,  resigned 
his  appointment  of  Musical  Instrument  Maker 
to  the  King  in  favour  of  his  son, 

JoHK,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  business 
and  conducted  it  with  gi'eat  energy  and  success 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  published  the  over- 
tures and  songs  in  many  of  Handel's  operas  and 
in  most  of  his  oratorios  ;  his  '  Alexander's  Feast  * 
(for  the  Author)  and  *Acis  and  Galatea,'  and 
his  Funeral  Anthem ;  also  the  second  volume  of 
his  *  Suites  de  Pieces  pour  le  Clavecin,'  and  his 
'Six  Concertos  for  the  Haipsichord  or  Organ' 
(Oct.  1738),  of  the  copyright  in  which  latter 
Handel  made  him  a  present ;  Dr.  Greene's  forty 
Select  Anthems,  his '  Spenser's  Amoretti,*  Songs, 
Sonatas,  etc. ;  Dr.  Bovce's  '  Solomon,* '  Chaplet,' 
'Shepherd's  Lottery,  and  'Lyra  Britannica'; 
Dr.  Arne's  '  Vocal  Melody,'  Pergolesi's  '  Stabat 
Mater,'  etc.,  etc.  He  died  Jan.  16,  1766,  and 
was  buried,  with  much  funeral  pomp,  at  St. 
Mary's,  Strand. 

After  his  death  his  business  passed  into  the 
hands  of  William  Randall,  who  commenced 
the  publication  of  Handel's  works,  in  score,  in  a 
complete  form.  He  used  Walsh's  plates,  when 
applicable,  for  the  songs,  and  had  new  ones 
stamped  for  the  recitatives  and  choruses,  the 
contrast  of  style  between  the  two  being  often 
very  striking.  One  of  his  publications  ('  Mes- 
siah') bears  the  imprint  of  'Randall  ^  AbelL' 
He  was  succeeded  by  Henrt  Wbioht,  who  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  Handel's  works  in  a 
complete  form,  and  published  several  of  the 
oratorios,  etc.  of  the  great  master.  Some  of  his 
imprints  have  the  names  of  *  Wright  &  Co.,' 
and  one  (No.  10  of  the  Chandos  anthems)  those 
of  'Wright  &  Wilkinson.'  After  his  death  or 
retirement  the  business  was  divided  between 
RoBEBT  BiBCHALL  who  had  been  assistant  to 
Randall,  and  Longman  ^  Wilkinson.  [See 
BiBCHALL.]  [W.H.H.] 

WAI^INGHAM,  an  old  English  song  re- 
lating to  the  famous  Priory  of  Walsingham  in 
Norfolk,  and  probably  dating  before  1538,  when 
the  Priory  was  suppressed.  The  following  is 
the  tune  in  modem  notation  from  Mr.  Chap^ll's 
book : — 
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Ai  I  went  to  Wal-slitg-liua  To  the  Shrine  with  speed. 
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Met   I  with  a  Jol-lj     palm  -  w     In    •  pll-grlm's  weed. 

The  air  was  a  favourite  among  the  early 
English  composers,  and  many  sets  of  variations 
on  it  will  be  found  in  the  lists  of  Viboinal 
Music.  [See  page  308  a,  b  ;  311  a,  & ;  313  a.] 
The  title  is  once  given  '  Have  with  you  to  Wal- 
singham'; whether  a  different  song  or  not  is 
uncertain.  [G.] 


WALTER. 

WALTER,  GusTAV,  born  1835,  afc  Bilin, 
Bohemia,  learned  singing  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatorium  from  Franz  Vogl,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  in  opera  as  Edgar  at  a  private  repre- 
sentation  of  Lucia.  He  played  at  Brunn  for  a 
short  time,  and  in  July  1856  appeared  at 
Vienna  in  Kreutzer*8  '  Nachtlager.'  He  has 
been  permanently  engaged  there,  and  has  at- 
tained great  popularity,  both  on  the  stage  as 
a  '  lyric '  tenor,  and  in  the  concert-room  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  songs  of  Schubert.  He  came 
to  London  in  1872,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
on  May  13,  at  the  Philharmonic,  where  he  was 
favourably  received  in  '  Dies  Bildniss '  (Mozart), 
and  songs  of  Riedel  and  Rubinstein.  He  also 
sang  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  etc.  His  daughter 
Minna,  a  pupil  of  Madame  Marchesi,  has  played 
in  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  and  is  now  engaged  as 
a  principal  soprano  at  Frankfort.  [A.C.] 

WALTER,  John,  organist  of  Eton  College 
at  the  commencement  of  the  i8th  century,  com- 
posed some  church  music ;  but  his  chief  claim 
to  distinction  is  having  been  the  first  mufdc- 
master  of  John  Weldon.  [W.H.H.] 

WALTER,  William  Henbt,  bom  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  XJ,SA.,  July  i,  1825.  When  quite 
a  lad  he  played  the  organ  at  the  first  Presbyte- 
rian Chunm,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
organist  at  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  Newark. 
At  17  he  came  to  New  York,  and  in  184a  be- 
came organist  of  Epiphany  Church;  then  of 
Annunciation;  and  in  1847  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Trinity  parish.  In  1848  he  was  promoted  to  the 
organ  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  where  he  remained 
until  1856,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Trinity 
Chapel,  Twenty-fifth  Street,  where  he  remained 
until  1 869.  He  was  appointed  organist  at  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York,  in  1856,  and  in  1864  ^' 
oeived  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music 
firom  that  institution,  with  which  he  is  still  con- 
nected (1885).  His  principal  works  are 'Com- 
mon Prayer  with  Ritual  Song,*  'Manual  of 
Church  Music,'  *  Chorals  and  Hymns,*  *  Hymnal 
with  Tunes,  Old  and  New,'  *  Psalms  with  Chants,' 
'  Mass  in  C,'  and  '  Mass  in  F,*  besides  a  number 
of  Anthems  and  Services  for  use  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.    His  son, 

Gkorqe  William,  was  bom  at  New  York 
Dec.  16,  1851 ;  began  to  make  melodies  at  the 
age  of  3  years;  played  the  organ  at  Trinity 
Chapel,  New  York,  when  5 ;  completed  hb  mu- 
sical studies  under  John  K.  Paine  of  Boston,  and 
Samuel  P.  Warren  of  New  York ;  has  resided  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  since  1869,  and  in  1882  was 
created  Doctor  in  Music  by  the  Columbian  TJni- 
▼erdty  of  that  city.  His  compositions  have 
been  written  more  for  the  virtue  of  his  profession 
than  for  performance  or  publication.  Aa  an 
oi^ganist  he  is  chiefly  known  for  his  facility  in 
extemporaneous  performance  and  for  his  skill  in 
registration.  His  musical  library  numbers  over 
8000  worics.  [A.FA..] 

WALTHER,  JOHANV,  Luther's  friend,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  composers  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  i496---according  to 
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his  tombstone,  atGotha,  near  Cola,  in  Thuringia ; 
in  1524  was  singer  in  the  choir  at  Torgau,  and 
in  the  following  year  Capellmeister,  or  <  Sanger- 
meister,*  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  In  1548  he 
was  sent  to  Dresden  to  organise  and  lead  a  choir 
of  singers  for  Moritz  of  Saxony,  and  remained 
till  1555,  when  he  returned  with  a  pension  to 
Torgau,  and  there  lived  till  his  death  in  1570. 

In  1524  he  was  called  to  Wittenberg  by 
Luther  to  assist  him  in  framing  the  German 
Mass.  The  result  of  this  was  his  'Geystlich. 
Gesangk  Buchleyn'  for  4  voices  (1524),  the 
earliest  Protestant  Hymnbook.  His  other  works 
are  '  Cantio  Septem  Vocum,'  etc.  (1544) ;  '  Mag- 
nificat octo  tonorum  *  ( 1 557) ;  *  Ein  newes  christ- 
liches  Lied'  (1561);  'Ein  gar  schoner  geist- 
licher  und  christlicher  Bergkreyen'  (1561); 
'Das  christlich  Kinderlied  Dr.  Martin  Luthers^ 
Erhalt  uns  Herr,  bei  Deinem  Wort  .  .  .  mit 
etlichon  lateinischen  und  deutschen  Sangen 
gemehret'  (1566).  Other  pieces  are  included 
in  the  collections  of  Rhaw  and  Forster, '  Montan- 
Neubers  Psalmenwerk*  1538,  and  'Motetten- 
sammlung'  1540.  [G.} 

WALTHE  R,  JoHANN  GoTTFRiED,a  very  skilful 
contrapuntist  ^  and  famous  musical  lexicographer, 
bom  at  Erfurt,  Sept.  18,  1684  ;  died  at  Weimar^ 
March  23,  1748 ;  was  pupil  of  Jacob  Adlung 
and  J.  Bemhard  Bach  in  1 702  ;  became  organist 
of  the  Thomas  Church  at  Erfurt,  and  July  29, 
1707,  town  organist  of  Weimar  (in  succession  to 
Heintze)  and  teacher  of  the  son  and  daughter  of 
the  Grand  Duke;  and  in  1720  'Hofmusious' 
(Court  musician).  Waltfaer  was  a  relative  of  J. 
S.  Bach,  and  during  Bach's  residence  in  Weimar 
(1708-14)  they  be^une  very  intimate,  and  Bach, 
was  godfather  to  his  eldest  son.  The  meagre 
notice  of  Bach  in  Walther*s  Lexicon  seems  to 
show  that  the  intimacy  did  not  last.  Mattheson'a 
judgment  of  Walther,  in  his  *  Ehrenpforte,'  is  a 
very  high  one;  he  regards  him  as  'a  second 
Pachelbel,  if  not  in  art  the  first.'  In  the  arrange- 
ment and  variation  of  Chorales  on  the  organ,  he 
certainly  stands  next  to  Bach  himselfl  An. 
anecdote  preserved  by  one  of  Bach*s  sons  showa 
that  he  was  once  able  to  puzzle  even  that  great 
player.'  He  printed  the  following  pieces : — 
Clavier  concert  vnthout  accompaniment  (1741)  ; 
Prelude  and  Fugue  (1741),  4  Chorales  with 
variations ;  and  a  mass  of  compositions  remains 
in  MS.  in  the  Berlin  Library  and  elsewhere. 
But  Walther's  most  lasting  work  is  his  Dic- 
tionary— *  Musikalisches  Lexicon  oder  mnsikal- 
ische  Bibliothek'  (Leipzig,  1732),  the  first  to 
combine  biography  and  musical  subjects,  a  work 
of  great  accuracy  and  merit,  and  the  groand- 
work  to  many  a  subsequent  one.  This  work 
was  the  production  of  his  leisure  hours  only. 
He  published  a  first  sketch,  of  68  pages,  id 
1728,  under  the  title  of  '  Alte  und  neue  musik- 
alische  Bibliothek  oder  musikalisches  Lexikon' 
(Ancient  and  Modem  Musical  Library  or 
Musical  Lexicon).  Walther  had  prepared 
elaborate  corrections  and  additions  for  a  second 

1  See  the  Instances  gtres  tj  Spltts, '  Etch '  (Korello).  il.  SM. 
a  Ibid.  U.  S88. 
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edition  of  his  great  work»  and  after  hu  death 
they  were  used  by  Gibber  in  the  preparation  of 
his  Lexicon.  They  ultimately  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  *  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreimde ' 
at  Vienna.  [G.] 

WALTZ,  and  WALTZ  A  DEUX  TEMPS. 
[See  p.  385.] 

WALTZ,  GusTAVUS,  a  German,  who  seems  to 
have  acted  as  Handel's  cook,  and  after  some 
time  to  have  come  out  as  a  singer.  He  made 
his  first  attempt  on  the  boards  as  Polyphemus 
in  Handers  *  Acis  and  Galatea,*  when  it  was  per- 
fonned  as  an  'English  Pastoral  Opera'  under 
Ame,  at  the  'new  English  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market/  May  17,  1832,  showing  that  his  voice 
was  a  large  bass.  Seven  years  later  (i  739)  he 
and  Reinhold  sang  '  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war' 
at  the  performance  of  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  their 
names  being  pencilled  by  Handel  over  the  duet. 
He  also  sang  Abinoam  in  '  Deborah,'  Abner  in 
*Athaliah,'  and  Saul,  on  the  production  of 
those  oratorios.  His  portrait  was  painted  by 
Hauck,  and  engraved  by  Mliller.  He  is  seated 
with  a  cello,  a  pipe,  and  a  pot  of  beer  on  the 
table  beside  him.  It  now  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Taphouse,  of  Oxford,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  Loan 
Collection  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  1885. 

Handel  on  one  occasion,  speaking  to  Mrs.  Gibber, 
said  of  Gluck,  *  He  knows  no  more  of  contra- 
punto  than  my  cook  Waltz.'  This  very  impolite 
speech  is  often  '  misquoted,  and  given  as  if  Han- 
del had  said  '  no  more  music  * ;  but  its  force  as 
uttered  is  very  much  altered  when  we  recollect 
that  Gluck  was  no  contrapuntist,  and  that  Waltz 
must  have  been  a  considerable  musician  to  take 
such  parts  as  he  did  at  Handel's  own  choice.   [G.] 

WANDA,  Queen  of  the  Samabtans.  A 
romantic  tragedy  with  songs,  in  5  acts,  by 
Zacharias  Werner,  with  music  by  Biotte.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien,  Vienna, 
March  16,1812,  and  repeated  five  times  between 
that  and  April  20.  On  one  of  these  nights  Bee- 
thoven was  in  the  house.  He  excuses  himself 
to  the  Archduke  Bodolph  for  not  attending  a 
summons  from  His  Highness,  on  the  ground  that 
contrazy  to  his  usual  custom  he  had  not  come 
home  after  noon,  the  lovely  weather  having 
induced  him  to  walk  the  whole  afternoon,  and 
Wanda  having  taken  him  to  the  theatre  in  the 
evening  (Thayer,  iii.  195.)  [G.) 

WANHAL— in  English  publications  VAN- 
HALL — John  Baptist,  a  contemporary  of 
Haydn's  (i  732-1 809),  was  of  Dutch  exti-action, 
but  bom  at  Nechanicz  in  Bohemia  May  12, 
1 739.  His  instructors  were  two  local  worthies, 
Kozdk  and  Erban,  and  his  first  instruments  the 
organ  and  violin.  His  early  years  were  passed 
in  little  Bohemian  towns  near  the  place  of  his 
birth.  At  one  of  these  he  met  a  good  musician, 
who  advised  him  to  stick  to  the  violin,  and  also 
to  write  for  it;  both  which  he  did  with  great 
assiduity.  In  1760  he  was  taken  to  Vienna  by 
the  Countess  Schaffgotsch,  and  here  his  real  pro- 
gress began ;  he  studied  (under  Dittersdorf ),  read 

t  As.  br  loitanee,  by  Berlloi  in  hli '  Autoblovnipby,'  chap.  ix. 
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all  the  works  he  could  get  at,  played  ineessaatlyy 
composed  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  what  was 
then  thought  extravagance,  and  was  soon  taken 
up  by  many  of  the  nobility.  One  of  these,  the 
Freiherr  lU^ch,  sent  him  to  Italy  for  a  long 
journey,  of  which  he  took  full  advantage.  On 
his  return  to  Vienna  he  fell  into  a  state  of  men- 
tal depression,  which  for  some  time  affected  him 
greatly.  It  was  thus  that  Barney  found  him  in 
1772  ('Present  State,'  etc.,  p.  358).  Life  in 
Vienna  then  was  very  much  what  it  was  50 
years  later,  and  Wanhal's  existence  was  passed, 
like  Beethoven's  or  Schubert's,  in  incessant  work, 
varied  by  visits  to  Hungary  or  Croatia,  where 
the  Count  Erdody,  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Beethoven's  friend,  received  him.  He  died  in 
Vienna  in  181 3.  Though  somewhat  younger 
than  Haydn  his  music  arrived  in  England  firat. 
Bumey  mentions  this  fisct  (Hist.  iv.  599)  and 
speaks  of  his  symphonies  as  '  spirited,  natural, 
and  unaffected,'  and  of  the  qusrtets  and  other 
music  for  violins  of  this  excellent  composer  as 
deserving  a  place  among  the  first  productions  in 
which  unity  of  melody,  pleasing  harmony,  and  a 
free  and  inanly  style  are  constantly  preserved.' 
Bumey's  expressions  about  Haydn  in  the  next 
paragnwh  show,  however,  how  far  higher  he 
placed  him  than  Wanhal  or  any  other  com- 
poser of  that  time. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  enormous.  Dlabacs, 
the  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  Bohemian  Musi- 
cians, gives  no  less  than  100  symphonies,  100 
string  quartets,  25  masses  and  2  requiems,  30 
Salve  Reginas  and  36  offertories,  i  Stabat  Mater, 
I  oratorio,  2  operas,  and  many  other  works. 
His  sonatas  were  often  met  with  in  oar  grand- 
mothers' bound  volumes,  and  Crotch  has  given 
two  pieces  of  his  Specimens  of  Music.  Many  of 
the  symphonies  and  sonatas  were  produced  a 
dozen  at  a  time,  a  practice  to  which  Beethoven 
gave  the  deathblow.  They  must  not  therefore 
be  judged  of  from  too  serious  a  point  of  view.  [G.] 

WANLESS,  Thomas,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  York  Cathedral  April  18, 
1 69 1,  and  described  in  the  Chapter  book  as  '  in 
musicis  expertum.'  He  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1C9S.  In  1703  he  published  at  York  a  col- 
lection of  the  words  of  anthems  sung  in  the 
Cathedral.  He  composed  a  Litany,  known  as 
•The  York  Litiny,'  no  two  copies  of  which 
exactly  agree.  Dr.  Jebb  has  printed  three  dif- 
ferent versions  in  his  'Choral  Responses  and 
Litanies.*  An  anthem  by  Wanless,  *  Awake  up, 
my  glory,'  is  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (HarL 
MS.  7347).    He  died  in  1721.  [W.H.H.] 

WARD,  JoHK,  published,  in  1613, '  The  Risfe 
Set  of  English  Madrigals  to  3,  4,  5,  and  6  parts* 
apt  both  for  Viols  and  Voyces.  With  a  Mourn- 
ing Song  in  memory  of  Prince  Henry,'  dedicated 
'To  the  Honourable  Gentleman  uod  my  veiy 
good  Maister.  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe,  Knight'; 
one  madrigal  in  which,  '  Die  not,  .fond  man,' 
is  still  well  known  to  members  of  madrigal 
societies.  He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to 
Leighton's  *Teares  or  Lnmentacions,'  161 4.    An 
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Evening  Senrice  and  two  anthems  by  biin  were 
printed  in  BAniard*B  Church  Masic,  1641,  and 
an  incomplete  score  of  the  Service  and  three 
anthems,  including  the  two  printed,  are  con* 
tained  in  Barnard's  MS.  collections.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  biography  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  died  before  1641.  [W.H.H.] 

WARING,  William,  translator  of  Rous- 
8EAU*8  Dictionnaire  de  Musique — 'a  Complete 
Dictionary  of  Music,  consisting  of  a  copious  ex- 
planation of  all  the  words  necessary  to  a  true 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Music.  Lon- 
don, 1770.  8vo.'  In  the  2nd  edition  (without 
date)  Waring's  name  as  translator  was  added  to 
the  title.  [G.] 

WARNOTS,  Henbt,  bom  July  11,  1832,  at 
Brussels,  was  taught  music  first  by  his  father, 
and  in  1849  became  a  pupil  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire, in  harmony,  pianoforte-playing,  and 
singing.  Ini856  he  appeared  in  opera  at  Libge 
as  a  light  tenor,  and  was  engaged  for  a  short 
period  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris.  He  next 
sang  at  Strassburg,  and  on  Jan.  24,  1865,  an 
operetta  of  his  composition,  *  Une  Heure  du 
Manage,'  was  performed  there.  In  1867  ^® 
was  engaged  at  the  National  Theatre,  Brussels, 
and  in  October  sang  in  Flemish  the  hero's  part  in 
De  Miry's  'Franz  Ackermann.'  In  December 
of  the  same  year  he  obtained  a  professorship 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  retired  from  the  stage. 
In  1869  ^^  ^^  appointed  Director  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  Brussels  City  Musical  Society, 
and  in  1870  he  founded  a  school  of  music  at 
St.  Josse-ten*Noode*Schaembeeck,  a  suburb  of 
Brussels,  and  of  which  he  is  still  Director.  In 
addition  to  the  operetta,  M.  Wamots  has  com- 
posed a  patriotic  cantata  performed  in  1867  at 
Ghent.    His  daughter  and  pupil, 

Ellt  Warnots,  bom  1857,  **  ^^H^*  made 
her  d^ut  in  1878,  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie, 
Brussels.  In  188 1  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Pergola,  Florence,  and  on  May  17  of  the  same 
year  made  her  first  appearance  in  England  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  as  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  in  the  Huguenots.  During  the  season 
she  also  played  the  part  of  the  same  Queen  in 
Harold's  Pr^  aux  Clercs,  and  was  favourably 
received.  Since  then  Miss  Wamots  has  been 
frequently  heard  at  the  Promenade  Concerts,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  elsewhere.  [A.C.] 

WARREN,  Joseph,  bom  in  London  March 
30,  1804,  in  early  life  commenced  the  study  of 
the  violin,  which  he  gave  up  for  the  pianoforte 
and  organ.  In  1843  he  became  organist  of  St. 
Mary's  (Roman  Catholic)  Chapel,  Chelsea,  and 
composed  some  masses  for  its  service.  He  was 
author  of  *  Hints  to  Young  Composers,'  'Hints  to 
Young  Organists,'  'Guide  to  Singers,'  and  other 
similar  works,  and  editor  of  Hilton's  *Ayres,  or 
Fa  las,'  for  three  voices  (for  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society),  an  English  version  of  Beetho- 
ven's '  Christus  am  Oelberge,'  Boyce's  '  Cathedral 
Music,*  for  which  he  wrote  new  biographies  of 
the  composers,  including,  in  most  cases,  ex- 
haustive lists  of  their  compositions,  and  many 
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other  works.  He  died  at  Bexley,  Kent,  March 
8,  i88z.  He  was  an  able  musical  antiquary,  and 
the  possessor  of  an  extensive  musical  library,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  he  disposed  of,  piece- 
meal, during  his  latter  years.  [W.H.H.] 

WARTEL,  Pierre  FBANfors,  bom  April  3, 
1806,  at  Versailles.  From  1823  to  1828  he  was 
a  pupil  in  Choron's  School  of  Music,  and  after^ 
wards  at  the  Conservatoire  under  Banderali  and 
Nourrit,  where  he  obtained  a  first  prize  for  sing- 
ing. From  1 831  to  1846  he  played  small  tenor 
parts  at  the  Grand  Op^ra.  He  afterwards  sang 
with  success  in  Germany,  but  on  his  return  to 
Paris  devoted  himself  entirely  to  teaching.  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  the 
day,  and  among  his  pupils  must  be  named 
Christine  Nilsson,  Trebelli,  Mile.  Hisson  (Grand 
Op^ra),  etc.  M.  Wartel  has  another  claim  for 
distinction,  as  having  introduced  into  France  and 
popularised  Schubert's  songs.  Indeed  it  was  he 
who  drew  the  attention  of  the  Viennese  to  them 
in  1842,  at  a  time  when  Schubert  was  completely 
eclipsed  by  Proch,  Hackel,  etc.,  and  an  occa- 
sional periformance  of  the  Wanderer  was  the 
only  sign  of  his  existence  (Hanslick,  Concert- 
wesen,  346).    Wartel's  wife, 

Atala-Theb^e- Annette,  nie  Adrien,  was 
bom  July  2,  1814.  Her  father  was  violinist  at 
the  Grand  Op^ra,  and  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
toire band.  She  received  instruction  in  music 
at  the  Conservatoire,  was  appointed  accom- 
panyist  there,  and  in  1831  obtained  a  profes- 
sorship, which  she  resigned  in  1838.  She  was 
the  first  female  instrumentalist  ever  engaged  at 
the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts.  In  1859  she  visited 
England  with  her  husband,  and  gave  a  concert 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Grote,  where  she  played 
Mendelssohn's  Pianoforte  Trio  in  D  minor  with 
Joachim  and  Patti.  She  composed  Studies  and 
other  works,  including  her  Lessons  on  the  Piano- 
forte Sonatas  of  Beethoven.    Their  son, 

£mil,  was  engaged  for  many  years  at  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique,  but  has  since  then  established 
a  vocal  school  of  his  own.  [A.C.] 

WARWICK,  Thomas,  of  the  family  of  War- 
wick, or  Warthwyke,  of  Warwicke,  Cumberland, 
was,  in  1625,  a  musician  for  the  lute  to  Charles 
I.  On  July  I  in  the  same  year  he  was  sworn 
organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  place  of 
Orlando  Gibbons.  On  March  29,  1630,  he  was 
mulcted  of  a  month's  salary  'because  he  pre- 
sumed to  play  verses  one  the  organ  at  service 
tyme,  beinge  formerly  inhibited  by  the  Denne 
from  doinge  the  same,  by  reason  of  his  insuffi- 
ciency for  that  solemne  service.'  Anthony  Wood 
says  he  was  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  assertion. 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  a  song  in  40-parts 
performed  before  Charles  I.  about  1635.  He 
was  a  commissioner  for  granting  dispensations 
to  convert  arable  land  into  pasture.  His  name 
last  occurs  in  1641  in  a  warrant  for  exempting 
the  king's  musicians  from  payment  of  subsidies. 
His  son.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  was  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  temp.  Car.  II.  [W.H.H.] 
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WASIELEWSKY,  Joseph  W.  voy,  author, 
violin-player  and  conductor,  bom  June  17, 
182a,  at  Gross  Leesen,  near  Dantzig.  His 
parents  were  both  capable  musicians,  and  his 
father  taught  htm  the  violin  at  an  early  age, 
and  urged  the  study  of  it  upon  him  and  his  two 
elder  brothers.  Joseph  repeatedly  endeavoured 
to  be  fldlowed  to  take  music  as  his  profession ; 
but  it  was  not  till  April  3,  1843,  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
was  gratified  by  entering  the  Conservatorium  at 
Leipzig  under  Mendelssohn's  personal  teaching. 
Other  branches  he  learned  under  David  and 
Hauptmann,  and  remained  in  the  Conservato- 
rium till  Easter,  1845.  He  then  played  in  the 
orchestras  of  the  theatre,  the  Gewandhaus,  and 
the  Euterpe  concerts,  till  1850,  when  he  left  for 
Duaseldorf  at  the  invitation  of  Schumann,  and 
remained  there  for  two  years.  In  May,  1852, 
he  removed  to  Bonn,  and  became  conductor  of 
the  '  Concordia,'  the  G^sangverein,  and  the  'Be&- 
thoven-Verein.'  After  three  years  he  exchanged 
this  for  Dresden.  In  1869  he  was  recalled  to 
Bonn  as  '  town  music'director.'  In  1858  he  pub- 
lished his  biography  of  Schumann  (2nd  and  3rd 
eds.,  1869  ^^^  1880) ;  in  1869  his  excellent  book 
on  iJie  Violin  and  its  Masters  (Breitkopf  &  Har- 
tel);  in  1874  'Die  Violine  im  17  Jahrhundert,' 
etc.  (Bonn) ;  and  'History  of  Instrumental  Music 
in  the  i6th  Centurv'  (Berlin).  He  has  a  decora- 
tion from  the  Duke  of  Meiningen  (1871);  and 
is  a  royal  music-director  (1873),  and  a  member 
of  the  '  Accademia  filarmonica  *  at  Bologna.  [G.] 

WATER  CARRIER,  THE,  the  English  ver- 
sion  of  Cherubini's  '  Lbs  deux  jouen^es.*  It 
was  produced  in  a  very  mutilated  state  in  London 
in  1 801  as  'The  Escapes,  or  the  Water  Carrier,' 
and  again  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  12,  1824, 
'  with  the  overture  and  all  the  music'  On  Oct. 
27,  1875,  it  was  again  produced,  by  Carl  Rosa, 
at  the  Princesses  Theatre,  London,  complete, 
with  Mr.  Santley  as  Micheli.  [G.] 

WATER  MUSIC,  THE.  A  series  of  Instru- 
mental  Movements  composed  by  Handel. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  in  1710,  Handel 
was  presented  to  the  Elect  r  of  Hanover  by 
Steffani,  through  whom  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  Capellmeister  at  the  Electoral  Court, 
with  leave  of  absence  for  a  visit  to  England.  He 
returned  in  June,  1711;  and,  in  171 2  obtained 
permission  to  make  a  second  visit '  on  condition 
that  he  engaged  to  return  within  a  reasonable 
time.'  ^  This  he  interpreted  so  liberally,  that  he 
was  still  busy  in  London  when  the  Elector  a^  ived 
there,  under  the  title  of  King  George  I.,  Sept.  20, 
1 714.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  present  him- 
self at  Court  after  such  a  dereliction  of  duty ;  but 
his  friends.  Baron  Kielmansegge  and  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  procured  his  restoration  to  favour. 
By  their  advice  he  wrote  a  Suite  of  Movements 
for  two  Solo  Violins,  Flute,  Piccolo,  two  Haut- 
boys, one  Bassoon,  two  Horns,  two  Trumpets, 
and  Stringed  Orchestra ;  and  had  them  played, 
tinder  his  own  direction,  on  Aug.  22, 1 715,  upon 

1  Kalnwtring,  '  Xemoln  of  the  Lib  of  the  late  George  Frederic 
Baudel '  vLoDdoo,  ncU),  pp.  n6,  fifi. 
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a  boat,  in  which  he  followed  the  Royal  Barge 
on  its  return  from  Ltmehouse  to  WhitehalL  The 
King  was  delighted  with  the  music  and  enquired 
the  name  of  the  composer.  Baron  Kielmansegge 
made  good  use  of  the  opportunity,  and  so  far  ap- 
peased the  King's  resentment,  that  he  not  only 
restored  Handel  to  favour,  but  accorded  him  a 
pension  of  £200  a  year,  in  addition  to  one  of 
equal  amount  previously  granted  to  him  by 
Queen  Anne.  We  owe  this  account  to  Main- 
waring.'  Hawkins  asserts  that  the  pension  was 
not  granted  till  HandePs  appearance  at  Court 
with  G^miniani.  The  date  rests  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Malcolm,'  who  also  tells  us  that  a  similar 
ezciunion  took  place,  July  17,  171 7,  when  the 
Royal  Family  proceeded  by  water  to  '  a  supper- 
party,  given  by  Lady  Catharine  Jones,  at  the 
house  of  the  late  Lord  Ranelagh,  at  Chelsea*; 
and  that  Handel  directed  the  orchestra  with  such 
success  that  the  King  commanded  the  whole  of 
the  music  to  be  thrice  repeated.  As  no  second 
collection  of  'Water  Music'  is  known  to  be  is 
existence,  we  are  driven  to  the  supposition  that 
the  compositions  of  171 5  were  repeated  in  17 17. 
Dr.  Chrysander  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  per* 
formance  took  place  in  1 71 7 ;  but  the  earlier  date 
has  always  been  aoceptcKl,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Handel  was  reconciled  to  the  King  long  before 
171 7. 

The  Water  Music  consists  of  twenty-one  Mov^> 
ments,  disposed  in  the  following  order:— 

1.  Overture  (Introduction  and  Fugue  in  F). 

2.  Adagio. 

3.  A  Movement  (All<>.  ?)  in  Triple  Time. 

4.  Andante. 

5.  A  Movement  (AU^.  t)  in  Triple  Time. 

6.  Air,  in  F. 

7.  A  Movement  (AU^. !)  in  Triple  Time. 

8.  Boure  inc). 

9.  Hornpipe  (in  3-2  Time). 

10.  A  Movement  (All<*.  ?)  in  D  Minor. 

11.  A  Movement  (All<».  t)  in  D  Major. 

12.  A  Movement  (Alio.  )^  \xi  ^^2  Time. 

1 3.  A  Movement  in  form  of  a  Sarabande. 

14.  Aria,  in  G. 

15.  Lentement. 

16.  A  Movement  in  form  of  a  Bourr^. 

17.  Menuet. 

18.  Menuet. 

19.  A  Movement  (All<>.  t)  in  C  Minor. 

20.  A  Movement  (All<^.  ?)  in  G  Major. 

21.  Coro,  in  D  Major. 

The  original  autograph  has  disappeared ;  bat 
two  Movements,  undated,  and  differing  consider- 
ably from  the  printed  copies,  will  be  found  in  Add. 
MSS.  30,310,  Brit.  Mus.*  The  earliest  printed 
edition  is  that  of  Walsh,  published  in  1 740. 

The  Water  Music  arranged  for  the  piano  was 
once  a  favourite  piece  with  amateurs,  and  many 
stili  living  must  recollect  hearing  its  spirited  and 
rhythmical  strains  in  their  childhood.     [W.S.R.3 

s  lliftlnirtflnff,  ppi.  9(HHL 

>  *  Anncdoir*  of  the  Hansen  and  Cnitome  of  Londm,  daring  th» 
Bivbieeitth  Ceaturj'  (London.  IMll). 

*  It  it  qnlta  powlble  that  these  totj  hare  been  mnoddled  for  tbm 
perfonnance  In  1717. 
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WALTZ.  The  origin  of  the  Waltz  is  wrapped 
in  even  more  obflcurity  than  is  usually  the  case 
with  the  best-known  dances.  The  immense 
popularity  which  it  has  achieved  in  the  19th 
century — a  popularity  which  has  had  the  effect 
of  almost  banishing  every  other  dance — has  given 
rise  to  a  dispute  as  to  the  historical  genesis  of 
the  waltz,  into  which  national  antipathies  have 
to  a  certain  extent  entered.  It  would  have  been 
thought  that  French  writers  could  not  ignore 
the  evidence  of  a  German  origin  given  by  the 
name  vsaltz,  derived  from  loaltzen^  to  turn  ;  but 
in  the  face  of  the  etymologfy  of  the  word  an 
ingenious  theory  has  been  invented  by  which  it 
is  sought  to  prove  that  the  dance  and  the  name 
were  originally  borrowed  by  Germany  from 
France,  and  then  reintroduced,  as  a  foreign  in- 
vention, from  the  former  to  the  latter  country. 

This  theory  apparently  was  first  propounded 
by  Castil  Blaze,  and  has  been  adopted  by  F^tis, 
liittre,  and  Larousse.  The  f)rench  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  waltz  is  that  the  dance  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Volta— known  to  the  Eliza- 
bethans as  Lavolta — a  dance  described  by  Thoinot 
Arbeau  in  his  Orchdsographie,  and  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Provence,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Paris  under  Louis  VII.  It  remained 
in  fashion  up  to  the  i6th  centuiy,  at  which 
period  it  was  (according  to  Larousse)  introduced 
into  Germany,  the  name  Volta  being  changed 
into  Walzer.  The  obvious  Italian  origin  of  the 
word  '  volta  *  has  been  overlooked  by  the  French 
writers.  The  German  authorities,  on  the  other 
hand,  trace  the  waltz  back  to  the  Drehiant,  or 
turning  dance,  a  modification  of  the  old  form  of 
dances  which  (like  the  English  country  dances) 
were  danced  by  couples  standing  face  to  face,  or 
holding  one  another  by  one  hand  only.  Crabb 
Robinson^B  account  of  the  wfty  in  which  he  saw 
it  danced  at  Frankfort  in  1800  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. '  The  man  plades  the  palms  of  his  hands 
gently  against  the  sides  of  his  partner,  not  fai 
trom  the  arm-pits.  His  partner  does  the  same, 
and  instantly  with  as  much  velocity  as  possible 
they  turn  round,  and  at  the  same  time  gradually 
glide  round  the  room.'  ^ 

Great  confusion  exists  in  theGerman accounts  of 
these  early  dances.  The  Volta,  the  Langaus,  and 
the  Allemande  are  all  mentioned  as  being  the  an- 
cestors of  the  waltz,  but  none  of  these  se^^ms  to  be 
satisfactorily  connected  with  the  modern  dance. 
That  the  volta  and  the  spring-tanz  were  identi- 
cal seems  pretty  certain :  in  both  tae  indecency 
of  the  performance  seems  to  have  been  a  cha- 
racteristic feature,  as  a  compaiison  of  the  de- 
scriptions in  T!.  •  iioi  Ai beau's  Orchesographie 
and  Johann  \<>ti  MiinsU^r^s  *Traktat  vom  un- 
gottseligen  Tan^  '  1 594  'jlearly  shows  ;  but  this 
feature  is  diff.  1  <  iii  fr  ir.  tbiht  which  was  held  up  to 
reprobation  in  iho  wilu  in  later  days  by  Lord 
Byron  and  otLt-r  English  writers  on  its  introduc- 
tion into  England.  The  German  dances,  like 
the  French,  in  the  i^i^i  and  1 6th  centuries, 
were  either  of  a  sol^tiai  or  slow  character,  or 
consisted  in  unseemly  len pings  and  jumpings; 
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as  Chapman   in  his  'Alphonsus  Emperour  of 
Germany '  makes  one  of  his  characters  say : — 

We  0^rman»  have  no  changes  in  our'  dances, 
An  Almain  and  an  upspring  that  is  all. 

In  course  of  time  the  latter  became  so  objection- 
able that  it  was  not  only  preached  and  written 
against,  but  was  made  the  subject  of  local  edicts, 
notably  in  the  towns  of  Numberg,  Amberg,  and 
Meissen.  The  Almain  or  Allemande  was  intro- 
duced into  France  after  the  conquest  of  Alsace 
by  Louis  XIV.,  but  the  dance  had  nothing  In 
common  with  the  modem  waltz,  and  the  spring- 
tanz,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  identical 
with  the  volta,  no  longer  occurs  in  thp  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries.  This  break  in  the  imaginary 
genealogy  of  the  waltz  has  not  been  made  clear 
by  the  writers  who  have  treated  the  subject.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  modem  dance 
first  made  its  appearance  about  the  year  1780, 
and  the  only  attempt  at  connecting  the  old  and 
the  new  dances  is  the  suggestion  that  because 
the  song  '  Ach  du  lieber  Augustin  *  (which  was 
one  of  the  first  tunes  to  which  walzes  were 
danced)  was  addressed  to  a  wandering  musician 
who  lived  in  1670,  therefore  the  modem  dance 
was  contemporary  with  the  tune.  The  attempts 
at  tracing  the  waltz  dfrom  such  a  widely-spread 
dance  as  the  volta  or  spring-tanz  has  led  to 
further  confusion .  with  regard  to  the  humble 
Landler  or  Schleifer,  which  is  its  real  ancestor. 
That  it  springs  from  a  class  of  country  dances, 
and  not  from  the  ancient  stock  of  the  volta,  must 
be  obvious  upon  many  grounds.  The  dance  itself 
is  first  heitrd  of  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Bavaria 
in  the  Inter  part  of  the  i8th  century:  in  Bohe- 
mia it  seems  first  to  have  become  fashionable,  since 
on  March  18,  1785,  it  was  forbidden  by  an  Im- 
perial edict  as  *  sowohl  der  Gesundheit  schadlich, 
als  auch  der  SOnden  halber  sehr  gefahrlicb,*  in 
spite  of  which  it  found  its  way  to  Vienna,  and 
was  danced  in  the  finikle  to  Act  ii.  of  Vicente 
Martin  y  Solar's  '  Una  Cosa  rara  *  by  four  of  the 
principal  characters  (Lubino,  Tita,  Chita,  and 
Lilla).  On  its  first  appearance  in  Vienna  the 
music  of  the  waltz  was  played  quite  slowly :  the 
tempo  in  Martin's  opera  is  marked  Andante  con 
moto,  but  in  Vienna  the  character  of  the  dance 
was  changed,  and  a  Geschwindwalzer  was  intro- 
duced which  finally  led  to  a  Galoppwalzer  in 
a-4  time.  But  in  spite  of  the  changes  that  the 
dance  underwent,  what  it  was  originally  like  can 
still  be  seen  at  any  Austrian  or  Bavarian  village 
festival  at  the  present  day,  where  it  will  be 
found,  perhaps  called  a  LHndler  or  Schleifer, 
or  some  other  local  name,  but  still  danced  to 
the  old  slow  rhythms  which  were  imitated  by 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  (to  a  less  degree)  Schu- 
bert, in  their  waltzes  written  for  the  Viennese 
in  the  early  days  of  the  dance's  fashionable  career. 
In  England  the  name  and  the  tune  of  the  dance 
made  their  first  appearance  about  the  year  1797* 
The  collection  of  Preston's  Country  Dances  pub- 
lished at  that  date  contains  'the  new  German 
Waltz'  and  'the  Princess  of  Wales's  Waltz,' 
both  of  which  are  real  waltz  tunes,  though  how 
different  the  dances  were  may  be  gathered  from 
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the  directions  for  dancing  the  former :  *  Set  and 
hands  across  and  back  again,  lead  down  the 
middle  up  again  to  the  top,  turn  your  partner 
with  the  right  hand  quite  round,  then  with  the 
left,  hands  4  round  at  bottom  right  and  left.' 
The  same  collection  also  contains  a  dance  called 
*  Mias  Simpson's  Waltz/  the  tune  of  which  is 
written  in  common  time.  It  was  not  until  181 2 
that  the  dance  in  its  modem  form  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  England,  when  it  was  greeted  with 
a  storm  of  abuse  as  'a  fiend  of  German  birth/ 
'destitute  of  grace,  delicacy,  and  propriety/  a 
'  disgusting  practice,'  and  called  forth  a  savage 
attack  from  Lord  Byron.^  In  spite  of  this  recep- 
tion it  seems  to  have  won  a  speedy  victory,  and 
is  at  the  present  day  certainly  more  in  favour 
than  ever.  In  France  the  waltz  made  its  ap- 
pearance during  the  war  with  Germany  (1792- 
1801)  which  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Luneville, 
after  which  it  was  said  that  the  Germans  had 
ceded  even  their  national  dance  to  the  French. 
It  was  first  danced  at  the  opera  in  Gardel's 
ballet  'La  Dansomanie*  (1800),  for  which  M^hul 
wrote  the  music.  Beyond  the  changes  introduced 
in  Vienna  by  Schubert,  Strauss,  etc.,  and  adopted 
all  over  Europe,  the  form  of  the  dance  has  not 
undergone  any  material  alteration  in  France, 
though  it  was  probably  there  that  the  misnamed 
'Vake  k  deux  temps '  (t.  e.  a  faster  form  of  the 
danse,  containing  six  steps  to  every  two  of  the 
waltz  *k  trois  temps')  was  first  introduced  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  century. 
"Krhe  music  of  the  waltz  originally  consisted  of 
two  sections,  each  consisting  of  8  bars  in  3-4  or 
3-8  time.  Good  examples  of  these  primitive 
forms  will  be  found  in  Beethoven's  and  Mozart's 
Deutsche  Tanze.  The  next  development  of  the 
music  was  the  stringing  together  of  several  of 
these  i6-bar  waltzes,  and  the  addition  of  trios, 
and  a  coda.^^Thi8  was  first  effected  by  Hummel 
in  a  waltz  in  9  numbers,  which  he  wrote  in 
1808  for  the  opening  of  the  Apollo  Saal  in 
Vienna,  but  this  isolated  example  cannot  have 
hnd  much  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
waltz,  since  it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Sghttbert 
that  it  possesses  any  intrinsic  musicalvalue) 
^he  dances  of  this  composer  form  really  the 
haksh  of  modern  waltz  music.  Though  in  the 
main  they  adhere  to  the  old  i6-bar  form,  yet 
tlie  beginnings  of  development  are  apparent  in 
them,  not  only  in  their  impen^e  musical  supe- 
riority to  any  of  their  predecessors,  but  sJso 
in  the  numerous  extensions  and  improvements 
of  the  original  form  which  are  to  be  found 
in  them,  and  which  have  since  become  the  com- 
monplaces  of  every  writer  of  dance  music.'^  For 
instance,  in  op.  96,  Waltz*  No.  15,  instead  of 
having  an  8-bar  phrase  repeated  in  each  section, 
has  two  sections  of  16  bars  each.  The  next 
number  (16)  has  two  introductory  bars  of  bass 
solo  before  the  i6-bar  melody  begins — a  device 
which  is  nowadays  too  familiar  to  be  noticed, 
though  when  Schubert  wrote  it  was  probably 
ftbsolu.tely  novel.  A  careful  analysis  of  these 
beautiful  compositions   would  probably  reveal 
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many  such  points  of  departure;  indeed,  in  com- 
paring them  with  the  works  of  his  contempora- 
ries, such  as  Lanner  and  the  elder  Strauss,  it  is 
extraordinary  to  find  how  Schubert  anticipated 
their  effects.  But  if  Schubert  had  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  Viennese  school  of  danoe  com- 
posers, it  is  to  Weber  that  the  waltz  owes 
what,  musically  speaking,  is  its  most  important 
development.  The  composition  of  the  *Auf- 
forderung  sum  Tanz '  marks  the  adoption  of  the 
waltz-form  into  the  sphere  of  absolute  music, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  stream  of  piano- 
forte and  vocal  waltzes,  not  intended  as  accom- 
paniments to  dancing,  the  best  examples  of  which 
are  the  waltzes  of  Chopin  and  Rubinstein,  though 
this  form  of  composition  has  been  adopted  by 
most  writers  of '  brilliant '  music.  Of  late  years 
a  tendency  has  shown  itself  to  revert  to  what 
may  be  called  the  Schubert  type  of  waltz.  To 
this  class  belong  the  waltzes  of  Brahms*  Kiel, 
and  other  modem  German  composers.  Brahms 
indeed  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  a  new 
class  in  his  '  Liebeslieder  *  for  pianoforte  duet 
and  vocal  quartet ;  but  the  original  type  of  these 
is  the  same  as  Schubert's  dances. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the 
composition  of  waltzes  for  dancing  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Viennese  composers. 
Johann  Strauss  the  elder  introduced  the  habit  of 
giving  names  to  waltzes,  and^t  was  at  Vienna, 
under  the  Strauss  family,  Lanner,  Labitzky,  and 
Gungl,  that  the  waltz  became  fixed  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  know  it,  i.e,  an  introduction 
generally  in  a  slow  tempo,  foreshadowing  the 

Erincipal  motive  of  the  composition,  and  followed 
y  five  or  six  separate  waltzes  ending  with  a  coda 
reca]utulating  the  best  numbers.  Vienna  has, 
moreover,  always  preserved  the  tradition  of  play* 
ing  what  a  modem  writer  aptly  describes  as 
*  tliose  irresistible  whltzes  that  first  catch  the  ear, 
and  then  curl  round  the  heart,  till  on  a  sudden  they 
invade  and  will  have  the  legs.'  France  has  pro- 
duced a  few  good  waltzes,  but  more  for  operatic  or 
vocal  purposes  than  for  dsneing,  while  England  is 
very  far  below  either  country  in  compositions  of 
this  kind.  The  waltzes  which  achieve  ephemeral 
popularity  in  England  are  generally  beneath 
contempt  as  music,  and  as  accompaniments  to 
dancing  are  a  long  way  behind  the  productions 
of  Vienna.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  tempo  of  a  waltz  no  strict 
rule  can  be  given.  In  England  the  time  at 
which  waltzed  are  played  and  danced  differs 
ahnost  from  year  to  year  according  to  what  is 
supposed  to  be  'the  fashion.'  The  Viennese 
tradition  of  introducing  raUeniandot  and  oc- 
celerandoB  into  waltzes,  charming  though  it  is  to 
a  musician,  has  never  been  caught  by  any  Eng- 
lish conductor  of  dance  music,  and  probably 
would  be  found  impracticable  in  England,  where 
dancers  may  be  seen  exhibiting  their  lack  of  the 
sense  of  time  and  rhythm  by  waltzing  to  the 
music  of  a  polka.  Cellarius  gives  the  proper 
tempo  of  a  waltz  '  k  trois  temps'  as  p  =»  66,  and 
'2t  deux  temps  *  aa  p  ^88.  '      r^  ^  «  -t 
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WATSON,  Thomas,  put  forth  in  1590  'The 
first  sett  of  Italian  Madrigalls  Englished,  not  to 
the  sense  of  the  originall  dittie,  but  after  the 
affection  of  the  Nuate.  By  Thomas  Watson. 
There  are  also  heere  inserted  two  excellent  Ma- 
drigalls of  Master  William  Byrd*s  composed  after 
the  Italian  vaine  at  the  request  of  the  sayd 
Thomas  Watson.'  It  is  dedicated  in  a  Latin 
metrical  epistle  to  Robert  Devereauz,  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  there  is  also  a  similar  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  Luca  Marenzk),  the  celebrated  Italian 
madrigal  composer,  from  whose  works  23  of  the 
a8  madrigals  included  in  the  publication  were 
taken.  Many  of  these  madrigals  are  still  well 
known.  Watson  is  conjectured  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  Thomas  Watson,  a  native  of  London, 
who  after  studying  poetry  for  some  time  at  Oxford, 
returned  to  London  to  study  law,  and  died  about 
1592.     A  collection  of  sonnets  by  him  entitled 

*  Hecatompathia,  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love,' 
was  licensed  in  1581,  and  some  poems  by  him 
were  inserted  in  the  collection  called  '  £ngland*s 
Helicon,'  1614.  [W.H.H.] 

WEBBE,  Samuel,  bom  in  1740  in  Minorca, 
was  the  son  of  a  Government  officer,  who  died 
suddenly,  leaving  his  &mily  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  therefore,  at  11  years  of 
age,  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker,  but  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  time  quitted  that  calling 
and  commenced  the  study  of  music  under  Bar- 
bandt,  organist  of  the  Bavarian  ambassador's 
ohapeL  He  also  studied  the  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian  languages.  He  first  appeared  as  a  com- 
poser about  1 763,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the 
production  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music.  In 
1766  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him  a  prize  medal 
for  his  canon,  '  O  that  I  had  wings,'^  and  in  sub- 
sequent years  26  other  medals  for  the  following 
compositions: — *The  man  and  the  woman,' 
catch,  1767 ;  *  From  everlasting,'  canon,  and  •  A 
generous  friendship,'  glee,  1768;  'Alzate  O 
porte,'  canon,  1770;  *  Iddio  i  quel  che  mi 
cingo,*  canon,  1771  ;  'Discord,  dire  sister,'  glee, 
1772  ;  'To  the  old,  long  life,'  catch,  and  'Who 
can  express,'  canon,  1774  ;  *  Now  I'm  prepared,' 
glee,  1775;  'You  gave  me  your  heart,*  and 
•*Tis  beauty  calls,'  glees,  1776;  'Glory  be  to 
the  Father,'  canon,  and  'Rise,  my  joy,'  glee, 
1777 ;  'Great  Bacchus,'  and  •  Hail,  music,'  glees, 
1778;  'Neighbours,  come,*  catch,  and  'O  all 
ye  works,'  canon,  1 781;  'My  Lady  Rantum,' 
catch,  1782  ;  *To  Thee  all  angels,'  canon,  1783  ; 

*  When  youthful  Harriet,'  catch,  and  *  The  fra- 
grant painting,'  glee,  1784 ;  •  0  Lord,  shew  Thy 
mercy,'  canon,  and  '  Swiftly  from  the  mountain's 
brow,'  glee,  1788;  'Juliet  is  pretty,'  catch,  and 
'Non  fidi  al  mar,'  glee,  1790;  and  'Tell  me,' 
catch,  1794.  More  than  half  of  these  composi- 
tions are  catches  and  canons  that  have  now 
nearly  passed  into  oblivion,  and  but  three  of  the 
glees  can  be  ranked  among  Webbe's  best.  His 
fin&<4t  works, — his  glees  'When  winds  breathe 
soft,'  *  The  mighty  conqueror,'  '  Come  live  with 
me,'  *  Thy  voice,  0  Harmony,' '  To  me  the  wan- 
ton girls,'  and  *  Hence,  all  ye  vain  delights,'  and 
his  catches,  '  Dear  father,  the  girl  you  desire  me 
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in  marriage,'  and  '  Would  you  know  my  Celia's 
charms,' — are  not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  his 
prize  compositions.  On  the  death  of  Thomas 
Warren  Home  in  1784  he  became  secretary  to 
the  Catch  Club,  and  held  the  office  until  his 
death.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Glee  Club 
in  1787  he  became  its  librarian,  and  wrote  and 
composed  for  it  his  glee  '  Glorious  Apollo,'  which 
during  the  whole  existence  of  the  club  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  glee  performed 
at  every  meeting.  He  was  also  organist  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Sardinian  embassy.  He  published 
in  1792  *  A  CoUection  of  Motetts  or  Antiphons,' 
and  'A  Collection  of  Masses  for  small  choirs,' 
principally  composed  by  himself.  He  published 
at  various  periods,  commencing  1764,  nine  books 
of  glees,  etc.,  which  were  subsequently  repub- 
lished with  additions  in  3  vols,  folio.  25  glees,  36 
catches,  and  9  canons  by  him  are  included  in 
Warren's  collections.  He  also  composed  several 
excellent  songs,  of  which  'The  Mansion  of 
Peace '  enjoyed  a  long-continued  popularity.  He 
died  at  his  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  May  25, 
1 816,  and  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Pancras  church* 
yard.  William  Linley  wrote  an  ode  upon  his 
death  for  the  best  setting  of  which  a  prize  was 
offered.  Seven  competitors  entered  the  lists, 
viz.  William  Beale,  Lord  Burghersh,  James  (?) 
Elliott,  C.  S.  Evans,  William  Hawes,  William 
Knyvett,  and  William  Linley ;  the  prize  being 
won  by  Evans.  Webbe  stands  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  glee-writers,  and  his  works  will  maintain 
their  position  as  long  as  a  taste  for  that  style  of 
composition  shall  endure.  As  a  man  he  was 
much  beloved  and  respected  for  his  social  vir- 
tues. 

Samuel  Webbk,  jun.,  his  eldest  son,  was  bom 
in  London  about  1770.  He  studied  principally 
under  his  father  and  became  a  good  pianist  and 
organist.  Like  hb  father  he  early  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  vocal  composition,  and  in 
1 794  obtained  from  the  Catch  Club  prizes  for  a 
catch, '  Ah  Friendship,'  and  a  canon, '  Resonate 
Jovem,*  and  in  1 795  for  a  canon, '  Come  follow 
me.'  About  1798  he  settled  in  Liverpool  and 
became  organist  of  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Para- 
dise Street.  About  181 7  he  returned  to  London 
and  joined  Logier  in  teaching  on  the  latter's 
system,  and  became  organist  of  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador's chapel.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
again  settled  in  Liverpool,  where  he  became 
successively  organist  of. St.  Nicholas  Church  and 
of  St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Toxteth 
Park.  He  composed  many  glees  possessing  great 
merit  (among  which  'Come  away,  Death,'  ia 
conspicuous),  songs,  motets,  etc.  He  edited  the 
collection  of  glees,  etc.,  entitled  '  Convito  Ar- 
monico.'    He  di^  Nov.  25, 1843.        [W.H.H.] 

WEBER,  Cabl  Mabia  Friedbich  Ernest, 
Fbeiherr  von,  was  one  of  those  musicians  in 
whose  family  music  was  long  an  hereditary  gift. 
As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  but  one  German 
musician  with  a  musical  pedigree  longer  and 
more  widely  spread  than  Weber's — Sebastian 
Bach.  Like  Bach  too,  Weber  touched  the 
highest  point  in  the  special  branch  cultivated 
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by  previous  generations  on  both  sides.  With 
Bach  this  was  Protestant  church  music  in  its 
noblest  form,  with  Weber,  national  opera  in  its 
most  brilliant  if  not  its  most  perfect  develop- 
ment. The  earliest  known  member  of  the  family, 
JoHANN  Baptist,  a  man  of  property  in  I.iower 
Austria  during  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, was  made  Freiherr  by  the  IJpnperor  Fer- 
dinand II  in  16237  The  family  was,  and  still 
is,  Roman  Catholic.  We  know  nothing  of  Jo- 
hann  Baptist's  musical  tastes  or  faculties,  but 
his  younger  brother,  Joseph  Franz  Xaveb, 
apparently  living  in  Upper  Swabia,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  amateur  of  music  and  the 
drama.  The  title  of  the  elder  brother  was  not 
transmitted  tiU  1738,  and  of  the  younger  one*s 
descendants,  one,  Fbidolin,  was  in  the  service 
of  Freiherr  von  Schonau-Zella,  near  Freiburg  im 
Breisgau,  in  the  18th  century,  and  died  in  1754. 
He  was  passionately  devoted  to  music — sang,  and 
played  the  violin  and  organ.  Of  his  two  sons, 
the  elder,  also  a  Fbidolin  (and  also  a  singer 
and  violin  player)  became  the  father  of  Mozart's 
wife  CSonstance;  and,  as  is  well-known,  she, 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree  her  sisters,  Josepha, 
Aloysia,  and  Sophie,  were  excellent,  and  almost 
distinguished  singers.  Constance's  father  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  manager  of  the  Schonau- 
Zella  estates,  and  apparently  dropped  the  von, 
which  was  not  borne  by  Mozart's  wife. 

His  younger  brother,  Franz  Anton  von 
Webeb,  bom  1734,  became  the  father  of  Carl 
Maria,  who  was  thus  connected  by  marriage  with 
Mozart.  Franz  Anton  must  have  been  a  violinist 
of  more  than  common  ability,  as  we  find  him 
included,  by  those  qualified  to  speak,  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  viola  players  of  the  time.^ 
He  was  also  a  virtuoso  on  the  double-bass.  He 
took  military  service  with  the  Elector  Palatine, 
Carl  Theodore,  at  Mannheim,  on  the  understand* 
ing  that  he  was  to  assist  in  the  celebrated  court 
band.  He  fought  against  Frederic  the  Great 
at  Rosbach  (1756)  and  was  slightly  wounded, 
after  which  he  left  the  army,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Elector  Clement  Augustus  at 
Cologne.  In  1758  he  became  Steward  to  the 
Prince-Bishop,  and  Court-Councillor  at  Steuer- 
wald,  near  Hildesheim.  His  devotion  to  music, 
which  was  such  that  he  would  even  play  the 
violin  while  walking  in  the  fields  with  his 
family,  caused  him  to  neglect  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  he  was  deprived  of  it.  From  1768 
to  1773  he  lived  at  Hildesheim  as  an  ordinary 
citizen,  and  there  decided,  despite  his  age  and 
numerous  family,  on  becoming  a  practical  mu- 
sician. He  appears  to  have  started  on  a  tour 
as  a  viola-player,^  and  then  settled  in  Llibeck, 
where  he  published  '  Lieder  mit  Melodien 
fiirs  Clavier'  (1774),  compositions  apparently 
not  without  talent,  as  they  were  noticed  nine 
years  after.'    In  1778  he  was  musical  director 

1  Forksl'i  Xtulkaltioher  Almaaaeh  for  178S»  p.  9a 

S  GerlMr't  Lexicon.  II.  771. 

•  ycirkel,  p.  88,  and  elaewhsre.  K.  M.  Ton  Weber.  In  hb  blofraphy 
of  hU  father  (LobeosbUd)  1.  IS,  conjectures  that  Franz  Anton  had 
plajed  under  an  auumed  name  up  to  1778.  ai  no  trace  of  him  U  found 
before.  Apparent! j  he  did  not  know  of  the  passage  in  Forkel't 
Almauach.  Gerber  also  meatluns  as  compositions  of  Franz  Anton's  a 


of  the  theatre  at  Lttbeck,  and  from  1779  to  83 
Capellmeister  to  the  Prince- Bishop  of  Eutin. 
In  1784  he  went  to  Vienna,  made  acquaintance 
with  Joseph  Haydn,  and  entrusted  to  him  his 
two  eldest  sons,  Fbitz  and  Edmund,  both  of  whom 
showed  t<vlent  for  music  [see  vol.  i.  p.  7086.] 
In  1785  he  married  again  in  Vienna,  returned 
to  Eutin,  and  undertook  the  post  of  director  of 
the  town-band. 

At  Eutin  was  bom  in  1 786  the  first  child  of 
his  second  marriage,  Cabl  Maria  von  Webeb. 
His  birthday  was  most  Ukely  Dec.  18,  but  there 
is  no  absolute  certainty  of  the  fact.  The  father 
had  always  longed  to  have  a  child  that  should 
turn  out  a  prodigy,  such  as  Mozai*t  had  been. 
All  his  children,  daughters  as  well  as  sons,  showed 
talent  for  music  and  the  stage,  and  his  two 
eldest  sons  became  really  good  musicians.  Haydn 
was  specially  attached  to  Edmund,  and  wrote  in 
his  album 

Fear  God,  love  thy  oeighbotir,  and  thy 
Maater  Joseph  Haydn  who  loves  thee  heartfly.* 

Eatoraa  (no),  May  22, 1788. 

But  Franz  Anton  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self that  so  far  none  of  his  children  surpassed 
mediocrity,  and  he  was  all  the  more  anxious  to 
discern  in  Carl  Maria  talent  of  a  higher  order. 
Inconstant  by  nature,  his  character  was  an  odd 
mixture  of  vanity  and  a  pretentious  vein  of 
comedy  with  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  gifts, 
forming  a  most  unsatisfactory  whole.  Such  a 
disposition  was  little  adapted  to  the  training  of 
a  gifted  child.  Carl  Maria  was  early  set  to  learn 
music,  principally  under  his  father,  who  after  all 
was  but  an  amateur.  The  talent,  so  ardently 
longed  for,  however,  would  not  appear  in  the 
delicate,  nervous  child.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
after  taking  great  pains  with  him  in  vain,  his 
elder  brother  Fritz  exclaimed  on  one  occasion, 
*Carl,  you  may  become  anything  else  you  like, 
but  a  musician  you  never  will  be.*  The  father 
now  tried  him  with  the  plastic  arts,  and  put 
him  to  drawing,  painting  in  oil,  pastel,  and  en- 
engraving.  Weber,  in  his  autobiography,  says 
that  he  followed  this  with  some  success,*  but 
the  specimens  preserved  in  the  family  show 
nothing  beyond  a  certain  manual  dexterity, 
with  no  sign  of  real  talent. 

His  father  had  left  Eutin  in  1787,  and  was 
leading  a  restless  life  as  director  of  a  drar 
matic  troupe  mainly  consisting  of  his  own 
grown-up  children.  During  the  next  few  years 
he  is  to  be  found  in  Vienna,  Cassel,  Meiningen, 
Nurembei^,  Erlangen,  and  Augsburg.  Bad  aa 
the  influence  of  this  roving  life  must  have  been 
on  the  whole,  it  had  its  advantages  for  Carl 
Maria  in  the  special  line  to  which  he  was  to 
devote  himself,  for  he  may  be  said  to  have  grown 
up  behind  the  scenes.  From  his  childh<^  he 
was  at  home   in    the  stage-world  as  none  of 

oantata  'Dia  Lob  GottM  In  der  Natur,'  and  plecat  for  the  Tlola,boUi 
tn  MS. 

4  0.  T.  Pohl's  Joseph  Haydn,  IL  204.  The  general  opinion  of 
Edmund  Ton  Weber  Is  somenbat  opposed  to  Spohr's  Judgment  on 
making  bis  acquaintance  in  Berne  in  1816.  He  says  '  be  U  said  to  be 
a  good  theoretical  musician  :  as  aTlolinUt  and  conductor  be  is  weak.* 
Spohr's  Selbrtblucraphie.  1. 2.53. 

9  Weber's  Litterartsehe  Arbeiten.  ITS.  (Lelpslg.  EUL.,  U6S.) 
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the  great  opera-composers  have  been — not  even 
Mozart.  That  instinct  for  the  stage,  so  obvious 
in  all  his  dramatic  conceptions,  and  so  un- 
fortunately absent  in  most  of  our  German 
opera-composers,  no  doubt  sprang  from  these 
early  impressions.  In  1794,  the  father  being 
at  VVeimar  with  his  family,  Carl  Maria's  mother 
Genoveva,  then  twenty>six,  was  engaged  as  a 
ringer  at  the  theatre  under  Goethe's  direction, 
and  appeared,  on  June  16,  as  Constanze  in  Mo- 
zart^s  '  Entiuhrung.'  The  engagement  was  how- 
ever cancelled  in  September,  and  Franz  Anton 
left  Weimar,  to  his  subsequent  regret.^  He 
went,  it  appears,  to  Eriangen,  and  in  1796  to 
Hildburghausen.  There  the  boy  of  nine  found 
his  first  scientific  and  competent  teacher  in 
Heuschkel,  an  eminent  oboist,  a  solid  pianist 
and  organist,  and  a  composer  who  thorouglily 
understood  his  art.  An  organ-piece  by  him  on 
the  Chorale  'Vom  Himmel  hoch,'  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  writer's  possession,  shows 
little  fancy,  but  a  complete  mastery  ot  the 
teehniqae  of  composition.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  with  certainty  the  method  on  which 
Heuschkel  had  formed  himself  as  a  pianist,  but 
it  was  probably  Emanuel  Bach's.  He  had  a 
gift  for  teaching,  and  being  still  young  (bom 
1773)*  ^ook  ^  personal  interest  in  his  pupil. 
Carl  Maria  did  not  at  first  like  the  hard,  dry, 
studies  to  which  his  teacher  inexorably  bound 
him,  but  he  soon  found  that  he  was  making 
progress,  and  the  father  at  last  beheld  with 
astonishment  the  dawn  of  that  genuine  musical 
talent  which  he  had  himself  tried  in  vain  to 
evoke.  Weber  never  forgot  what  he  owed  to 
Heuschkel.  In  his  autobiographical  sketch, 
written  in  1 818,  he  says  that  from  him  he  had 
received  the  best  possible,  indeed  the  only  true, 
foundation  for  a  style  of  pianoforte  playing, 
ftt  once  powerful,  expressive,  and  full  of  cha- 
racter, especially  the  equal  cultivation  of  the  two 
hands.  Heuschkel  on  his  part  followed  with 
justifiable  pride  the  subsequent  triumphs  of  his 
pupil,  and  one  of  his  published  compositions  is 
a  piece  for  wind-instruments  on  themes  from 
Roasini's  *  Semiramide,*  and  Weber's '  Euryanthe ' 
(Schott). 

Unfortunately  this  instruction  lasted  but  a 
short  time,  as  Franz  Anton  moved  on  in  the 
autumn  with  his  company  to  Salzburg.  Here 
there  was  a  training-school  for  chorister-boys, 
similar  to  St.  Stephen's  Cantorei  in  Vienna, 
in  which  the  brothers,  Joseph  and  Michael 
Haydn,  were  educated.  Michael  Haydn  had  been 
in  the  service  of  tlie  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
rince  1762,  first  as  Concertmeister,  and  after- 
wards Cathedral  organist  also.  One  of  his 
duties  was  to  teach  singing  to  the  choristers, 
among  whom  the  young  Weber  soon  found  a 
place,  speedily  exciting  Uie  attention  of  Haydn. 
He  asked  him  to  his  house,  and  set  him  to  play 
a  concerto  of  Kozeluch's,  which  he  had  studied 
with  Heuschkel,  and  other  pieces,  including  a 
recitative  from  Graun's  'Tod  Jesu.*    The  upshot 

1  rmsqa«'i '  Goethe's  TbcftterMlang  lo  Weimax.'  II.  90,93S.  Leipdf . 
Weber.  IMS. 


was  that  after  repeated  requests  from  the  father 
he  consented  to  give  the  boy  gratuitous  in* 
struction  in  composition. 

Michael  Haydn  has  been  somewhat  hardly 
dealt  with  as  a  composer.     His  talent  was  con- 
siderable, and  had  been  thoroughly  cultivated, 
although  he  had   not  the  genius  of  his  elder 
brother.     As  a  teacher  the  mere  fact  of  his  age, 
sixty,  put  him  at  too  great  a  distance  from  his 
eleven-year-old  pupil  for  anything  like  the  snme 
results  as  had  been  obtained  with  Heuschkel. 
Still  he  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  iix 
fughettas,  composed  apparently  under  his  own 
eye,  and  the  proud  father  had  them  printed  in 
score.    The  dedication,  showing  evident  traces 
of  the  father's  hand,  runs,  *  To  Herr  Edmund 
von  Weber,  my  beloved  brother  in  Hessen-CasseL 
To  you  as  connoisseur,  as  musician,  as  teacher, 
and  more  than  all  as  brother,  tliese  firstfruits 
of  his  musical  labours  are  dedicated,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age,  by  your  tenderly  loving 
brother,  Karl  Maria  von  Weber,  Salzburg,  Sept.  i , 
1798.'^    Carl  Maria's  mother  had  died  on  March 
13,  of  consumption,  and  her  death  perhaps  occa- 
sioned a  trip  to  Vienna  in  April,  on  which  Carl 
Maria  accompanied  his  father.    Here  they  heard 
the  'Creation'  (April  29  or  30),  and  probably 
entered   into    personal    relations  with  Haydn. 
Immediately  after  his  return,  in  the  begitining 
of  July  at  the  latest,  the  father  began  to  talk  of 
leaving  Salzburg,  for  'one  cannot  exist  under 
this  hierarchy,'  and  in  the  autumn  they  all  moved 
to  Munich.    As  the  lessons  in  composition  from 
Michael  Haydn  only  began  in  January  1798, 
they  cannot  have  lasted  more  than  six  monUis. 
Franz  Anton  had  gradually  tired  of  his  stage- 
managing.   •  I  have  bid  good-bye  to  the  good  old 
theatre '  he  writes,'  '  and  have  returned,  though 
without  pay,   to  my  old  military  life.'    Thia 
consisted  in  his  adoption  of  the  title  of  Major, 
to     which    he    had    no    sort    of    right.      In 
Munich  Carl  Maria  had    two   new    teachers, 
the  singer  Wallishauser  (Italianised  into  Valesi) 
and    Johann    Nepomuck    Kalcher,    afterwards 
court-organist.       With     the    latter    he    made 
more  progress  in  composition  than  with  Michael 
Haydn,  and  always  retained  a  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  him.     He  soon  began  to  play  at  concerts 
with  success.     Under  Kalcher's   eye  he  wrote 
his  first  opera,  'Die  Maclit  der  Liebe  und  des 
Wtins,'  a  mags,   PF.   sonatas,   and   variations, 
violin  trios,  and  songs ;  but  the  MSS.  have  all 
disappeared;  apparently  he  burnt  them  himself.^ 
One  work   of  this  time  has  survived,  a  set  of 
variations  for  PF.  (op.   2),  dedicated  to   Kal- 
cher, and  specially  interesting  as  lithographed 
by  himself.    He  had  been  led  to  this  kind  of  work 

«  M.  M.  Ton  Weber,  1. 41.  and  elsewhere,  thinks  his  flsther  made 
blm  out  intentionally  a  year  younger  than  he  was.  but  of  this  plec« 
of  dishonesty  be  may  be  acquitted.  The  carelew  mhtake  of  »peaktns 
of  a  person  as  of  the  age  of  the  current  year  Instead  of  that  of  the 
year  last  completed  is  rery  frequent  In  German.  The  expres^pn 
•  in  the  elerenih  year  of  bU  age.'  may  well  bate  meaut  the  sambas 
eleven  years  old.  ^ 

»  January  10. 17W.  lo  Hotkammerrath  Kirms  at  Weimar. 

«  H.  Ton  Weber.l.  4».  etc.  says  thai  they  were  accidentally  destroyed 
in  Kalcher's  house.  See  bowerer  Biedenfeld's  'Komlsche  Opera.* 
1S4  (LeIpslg.Welgel.  1848)  and  B.  Muziol  In  the '  Neue  BerUaer  Huiik- 
zeltuDf '  for  1879,  No.  1.  etc 
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by  his  acqaainiance  with  Aloys  Senefelder,  the 
inventor  of  lithography,  in  whose  shop  he  fre- 
quently occupied  himself,  even  ima((iniog  that  he 
had  discovered  some  improvements  in  the  method 
of  mechanical  reproduction.  Indeed,  his  interest 
in  lithography  became  so  keen,  that  for  a  time 
he  neglected  composition.  The  father,  always 
restless  and  whimsical,  thought  of  carrying  out 
the  new  discovery  on  a  laige  scale,  and  it  was 
decided  to  move  to  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  where 
the  necessary  materials  were  more  easily  pro- 
curable. The  plan  was  carried  into  effect  in 
1800,  Carl  Maria  giving  concerts  on  the  way 
with  success  at  Leipzig  and  other  towns  in 
Central  Germany.  Arrived  in  Freiberg  he 
speedily  lost  his  interest  in  lithography,  partly 
owing  to  an  opening  which  occurred  for  pro- 
ducing a  dramatic  work.  The  large  and  well- 
selected  company  of  Ritter  von  Steinsberg,  whom 
the  Webers  had  met  before,  had  been  playing 
there  since  the  summer.  Steinsberg  had  written 
an  opera-book,  'Das  Waldmadchen,*  which  he 
handed  over  to  Carl  Maria,  then  just  thirteen, 
and  the  first  performance  took  place  on  Nov.  24. 
Public  expectation  had  been  roused  to  a  high 
pitch  by  Franz  Anton's  manoeuvres,  and  seems 
to  have  been  barely  satisfied  by  the  result.  Two 
Freiberg  musicians  entered  into  a  newspaper 
correspondence  with  the  composer,  whose  pen 
was  obviously  guided  by  his  father,  for  the  in- 
temperate, impertinent,  tone  of  the  letters  is 
wholly  unlike  anything  in  Carl  Maria's  cha- 
racter. The  opera  succeeded  better  at  Chemnitz 
(Dec.  5,  1800),  and  was  evidently  appreciated  in 
Vienna  (Leopoldstadt  Theatre,  1805),  where  it 
was  given  eight  times  during  the  month  of 
December.  It  was  also  performed  at  Prague, . 
and  even  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  negotiations  with 
Weimar  fell  through.  Carl  Maria  was  quite 
aware  afterwards  of  the  small  value  of  this 
youthful  work.  In  his  autobiographical  sketches, 
he  calls  it  'a  very  immature  production,  not 
perhaps  without  occasional  marks  of  invention, 
the  second  act  of  which  I  wrote  in  ten  days,* 
adding,  'this  was  one  of  the  many  unfortunate 
consequences  of  the  marvellous  tales  of  the  great 
masters,  which  made  so  great  an  impression  on 
my  juvenile  mind,  and  which  I  tried  to  imitate.* 

Freiberg  in  its  turn  was  abandoned,  possibly 
towards  the  end  of  1800,  certainly  by  the  begin- 
ning of  1 80 1.  The  last  we  hear  of  him  there  is 
that  he  wrote  on  Dec.  9  to  Artaria  of  Vienna 
offering  him  his  lithographic  invention,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  were,  in  his  own  words,  'i.  I 
can  engrave  music  on  stone  in  a  manner  quite 
equal  to  the  finest  English  copper-plate  engrav- 
ing, as  the  enclosed  specimens  will  show.  2.  One 
workman  can  complete  from  two  to  three  plates 
a  day  in  winter,  and  from  three  to  four  in  summer 
when  the  days  are  longer.  3.  A  plate  can  be 
used  again,  by  which  I  mean  entirely  erased, 
over  thirty  times.  4.  Two  men  can  take  as 
many  thousand  impressions  a  week  as  in  common 
printing.  5.  One  hundred  tbalers  will  cover  the 
whole  outlay  for  machinery.'  He  also  offered 
the  Viennese  pubUshers   several  compositions 
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for  strings  and  for  piano.  Artaria  took  no 
notice  of  the  letter.^  After  this  the  father  and 
son  seem  to  have  made  some  stay  in  Chemnitz, 
as  we  have  letters  from  the  former  there  dated 
April  24,  and  May  17, 1801.  By  November  they 
were  again  in  Salzburg,  where  Carl  Maria  com- 
posed the  opera '  Peter  Schmoll  und  seine  Nach- 
bam,*  produced  in  Augsburg  (probably  in  1803) 
without  any  special  success.  In  a  letter  of 
Nov.  25,  i8or,  Carl  Maria  calls  himself  a  pupil 
of  Michael  Haydn, '  and  of  several  other  great 
masters  inMumch,  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Vienna^* 
but  who  these  masters  were  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. As  far  as  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Dresden 
are  concerned,  it  can  refer  only  to  short  tem- 
porary relations  with  musicians,  as  up  to  this 
time  no  stay  had  been  made  in  any  of  these 
places.  The  passage  however  is  fresh  evidence 
of  the  continual  restlessness  in  which  Weber*8 
youth  was  passed.  In  the  summer  of  1802  he 
went  with  his  father  to  North  Oermany,  and 
in  October  paid  a  fortnight's  visit  to  his  birth- 
place. Here  he  saw  much  of  Johann  Heinrich 
V08S,  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  because  of  the 
admirable  settings  he  afterwards  composed  to 
some  of  Voss's  poems.  On  the  return  journey 
he  composed  at  Hamburg,  also  in  October,  his 
two  first  Lieder — '  Die  Kerze,'  by  Matthisson, 
and  'IJmsonst,*  of  which  the  latter  only  has 
been  printed.  At  Coburg,  where  the  court  was 
very  musical,  he  tried  to  procure  a  hearing  for 
his  two  operas,  but  whether  successfully  or  not 
cannot  be  ascertained.  More  important  than  the 
actual  musical  results  of  this  tour  were  the 
theoretical  studies  on  which  he  embarked  during 
its  progress.  He  collected  books  on  theory,  and 
soon  his  letters  are  full  of  Emmanuel  Bach's 
'Versuch  iiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier  zu 
spielen,'  of  Agricola  (apparently  his  revision  of 
Tosi's  '  Introduction  to  Singing'),  of Kimberger, 
and  others.  Thus  he  began  to  cultivate  inde- 
pendence of  thought  on  matters  of  art.  His 
newly  acquired  knowledge  of  theory  was  indeed 
rudely  shaken  in  Augsburg,  where  he  arrived 
November  1802,  and  made  some  stay.  Here  he 
formed  a  close  firiendship  with  a  certain  Dr. 
Munding,  who  in  all  their  conversations  on  art 
had  a  disturbing  habit  of  demanding  the  reason 
for  every  rule  propounded,  which  Weber  was  not 
at  that  time  competent  to  give.  This  however 
stimulated  him  to  clear  up  his  own  views  on  the 
fundamental  laws  of  art.  The  most  striking  fact 
about  him  at  this  time  was  the  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity of  his  mind  in  every  direction.  He  took  great 
interest  in  musical  criticism,  and  in  December 
1 802  was  busy  with  preparations  for  a  musical  dic- 
tionary. A  Salzburg  friend,  Ignaz  Susan,  wrote  to 
encourage  him  in  a  plan  for  a  musical  periodical, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  employed  in  procuring 
him  materials  for  a  history  of  music  in  Vienna^ 
whither  he  betook  himself  early  in  1803.  The 
most  important  acquaintance  he  made  on  thia 
visit  was  that  of  the  Abb^  Vogler,  who  was 
then  composing  his  opera  '  Samori.'  This  gifted, 
many-sided  man,  however  he  may  have  fallen 

I  Nohl'i   'MttiUnr-Brleb,'  Sad  wL.  m. 
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short  of  tbe  highest  excellence  iu  art,  exer- 
cised a  more  stimalating  effect  than  any 
other  artist  on  Weber,  wlio  attached  himself  to 
him  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  'By 
Vogler's  advice,*  he  says,  *I  gave  up— and  a 
great  privation  it  was — working  at  great  sub- 
jects, and  for  nearly  two  years  devoted  myself  to 
diligent  study  of  the  various  works  of  the  great 
masters,  whose  method  of  construction,  treat- 
ment of  ideas,  and  use  of  means,  we  dissected 
togeUier,  while  I  separately  made  studies  after 
them,  to  clear  up  the  different  points  in  my 
own  mind.*  Vogler  himself  put  great  confi- 
dence in  his  pupU.  After  Weber*s  arrival  one 
evening  in  October  1803,  Vogler  suddenly  ran 
into  the  inner  room,  cl(wed  tibe  doors,  shut  the 
shutters,  and  set  to  work  at  something  with 
great  secrecy.  At  length  he  brought  out  a 
bundle  of  music,  and  after  Weber  had  promised 
absolute  silence,  played  him  the  overture,  and 
some  other  pieces  from  his  new  opera.  Finally 
he  commissioned  him  to  prepare  the  PF.  score. 
'I  am  now  sitting  down  to  it,  study insr,  and 
enjoying  myself  like  the  devil,*  Weber  writes  to 
Susan.*  The  relations  with  Joseph  Haydn  were 
also  renewed.  '  He  is  always  cheerful  and  lively, 
likes  to  talk  of  his  experiences,  and  particularly 
enjoys  having  rising  young  artists  about  him. 
He  is  the  very  model  of  a  great  man.*  These 
words  of  Weber  s  perhaps  explain  the  fact  that 
neither  in  his  letters,  which  often  go  into  great 
detail  on  the  state  of  music  in  Vienna,  nor  in  his 
biographical  sketch,  does  he  mention  Beethoven. 
That  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  him 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt.^  But  Beethoven 
was  difficult  of  access,  and  his  rough  ways 
may  have  repelled  the  delicate,  refined  and  grace- 
ful youth.  That  Vogler  used  underhand  means 
to  keep  them  asunder  is  probably  an  unfounded 
assumption,  but  a  certain  irritation  against 
Beethoven  clung  to  Weber  for  many  a  year,  till 
it  gave  way  in  manhood  to  an  unreserved  ad- 
miration and  hearty  veneration.  Among  other 
musicians  of  note  in  Vienna  Weber  mentions 
Hummel,  just  made  Capellmeister  to  Prince 
Esterhazy,  whom  he  calls  the  'most  elegant 
pianoforte-player  in  Vienna.*  This  pinion  he 
modified  on  hearing  him  again  in  Prague  in 
1 816.  His  precision  and  his  pearly  runs  he  still 
admired,  but  thought'  Hummel  had  not  studied 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  instrument.*  Of 
Weber's  own  works  during  this  time  in  Vienna 
but  few  exist,  and  of  these  few  most  are  con- 
nected with  Vogler,  t.g,  the  PF.  score  of 'Samori'; 
PF.  variations  Mi  themes  firom  'Samori,*  and 
•  Castor  and  Pollux,*  another  opera  of  Vogler*s.' 
That  he  was  studying  hard  is  certain,  but  this 
was  not  incompatible  with  a  youthful  enjoyment 
both  of  life  and  natural  beauty.  He  became 
acquainted  with  a  young  officer,  Johann  Baptist 
Gtinsbacher,  a  musical  amateur,  also  a  pupil 
of  Vogler  8,  and  the  acquaintance  soon  ripened 
into  an  intimate  and  life-long  friendship.  Weber  s 

1  Nohl-s  -  MoMlk.'  as.  etc   (Ldptig :  Seuft  IttL) 

s  Ibid.  TS.  note. 

s  See  Jihu.  Mof.  SB. «.  4S. 


son  and  biographer  also  has  something  to  say  of 
a  'tender  cimuection  with  a  lady  of  position*  in 
Vienna.  Possibly  a  song,  '  Jiingst  sass  ich  am 
Grab  der  Trauten  allein,'  composed  immediately 
after  his  departure  from  Vienna,  had  something 
to  do  with  this  affiiir.  Vogler  had  recommended 
him  for  the  post  of  Capellmeister  of  the  theatre 
at  Breslau,  and  by  May  8,  1804,  before  he  was 
quite  seventeen  and  a  half,  the  arrangements 
were  concluded.  He  went  first  to  Salzburg  to 
fetch  his  old  father,  and  there,  in  the  rooms 
of  his  friend  Susan,  composed  the  song  just 
mentioned.  On  June  5  he  was  in  Augsburg,  and 
travelled  on  the  14th  by  Karlsbad  to  Breslau.* 

If  his  biographer  is  correct  in  stating  that 
Weber  did  not  enter  upon  his  post  at  Breslau 
before  November  1804,  he  must  either  have 
been  living  there  for  more  than  three  months 
without  occupation,  or  have  been  touring  about 
as  an  artist  from  June  to  October.  But  there  is 
no  indication  of  his  having  taken  either  of  these 
courses.  The  Breslau  theatre  was  kept  up  by 
a  company  chiefly  consisting  of  better-class 
citizens.  The  hesd  manager  in  1804  was  J.  G. 
Rhode,  Professor  at  the  Eriegsschule.  Previous 
to  Weber*8  appointment,  Carl  Ebell  had  acted 
as  director  of  music,  but  he,  originally  a  lawyer, 
had  returned  to  an  official  career.  The  orchestra 
and  chorus  were  sufi&cient  for  ordinary  demands. 
Weber,  on  this  his  first  entrance  on  practical  life, 
showed  great  talent  for  direction  and  organisation, 
though  from  over-zeal  and  inexperience  he  made 
many  mistakes.  He  had  from  the  first  to  con- 
tend with  the  prejudices  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee, and  with  strong  opposition  in  the  chief 
musical  circles  of  the  town.  The  leader  of  this 
opposition  was  Joseph  Schnabel,  formerly  first 
violinist,  and  deputy-conductor  of  the  theatre, 
and  appointed  Cathedral-organist  in  1805.  Schna- 
bel left  the  theatre  on  Weber's  arrival,  probably 
from  vexation  at  not  being  Capellmeister 
himself,  and,  as  a  man  of  37,  declining  to 
serve  under  a  lad  of  18.  The  two  continued 
on  awkward  terms,  and  some  rudenesses  of 
which  Weber  was  guilty  towards  Schnabel,  a 
respectable  and  much  respected  man,  did  not 
raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  better  part  of 
the  public.  Among  the  managing  company  he 
had  roused  opponents,  by  insisting  on  several 
expensive  alterations.  Rhode,  indeed,  was  well* 
disposed  towards  him,  and  wrote  a  libretto, 
'Riibezahl,'  on  which  Weber  set  to  work  at 
Breslau. 

In  spite  of  Rhode,  however,  a  regular  breach 
ensued  in  the  spring  of  1806,  and  Weber's  resig- 
nation was  accepted.  With  the  best  inten- 
tions he  had  done  little  to  raise  the  state 
of  music  in  Breslau;  but  the  years  spent 
there  were  of  great  importance  to  his  own 
development.  Not  only  was  his  great  gift 
for  conducting  first  made  apparent  to  himself 
and  others,  but  it  was  chiefly  at  Breslau  that 
the  original  and  gifted  pianist  and  composer, 

4  M .  Ton  Weber  U  incorrect  here.  I.  87.  Also  the  Verletlont.  op.6. 
were  completed  earlier  than  ttated  by  JUuu  (Ko.  4S,  p.  fiT).  Tbe; 
were  undoubtedljr  flnlshed  by  Mey  iWi. 
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whom  his  contemporaries  admired,  and  posterity 
venerates,  was  formed.  Although  somewhat 
isolated  socially,  his  gifts  and  his  amiable  dis- 
position attracted  round  him  a  small  circle  of 
musical  people.  Carl  Ebell  was  one  of  the 
number,  but  his  closest  friends  were  F.  W.  Berner 
and  J.  W.  KUngohr,  both  little  older  than  him- 
self, and  both  admired  pianists,  Berner  bein^ 
also  chief  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth, a  talented  composer,  and  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  pupil  of  Vogler  s.  The  three  young 
men  formed  a  close  bond,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  their  intimacy  mutually  profitable.  Klin- 
gohr  s  strong  points  were  sweetness,  correctness, 
and  grace ;  Bemer^s,  power,  and  depth  of  thought ; 
Weber  excelled  in  brilliancy,  fascination,  and 
unexpectedness.  In  genius  he  far  surpassed  the 
others,  but  Berner  had  had  the  solid  training 
which  he  lacked.  All  three  exercised  themselves 
diligently  in  extempore  playin?,  then  justly  con- 
sidered the  highest  qualification  for  a  good 
pianoforte-player  and  organist.  In  this  branch 
also  Weber  proved  the  most  gifted ;  in  spite  of 
risky  harmonies,  and  even  awkward  counter- 
point, detected  by  critical  hearers,  he  carried 
all  before  him  by  the  charm  of  his  melodies, 
and  the  originality  of  his  whole  musical  nature. 
He  had  also  acquired  considerable  skill  on 
the  guitar,  on  which  he  would  accompany  his 
own  mellow  voice  in  songs,  mostly  of  a  humorous 
character,  with  inimitable  effect.  This  talent 
was  often  of  great  use  to  him  in  society,  and  he 
composed  many  Lieder  with  guitar  accompani- 
ment. His  fine  voice,  however,  he  nearly  lost 
in  Breslau.  One  day,  in  the  cirly  part  of  1806, 
he  had  invited  Berner  to  spend  the  evening  with 
him,  and  play  over  the  newly-completed  overture 
to  *  RiibezsYhl,'  but  on  Berner 's  arrival  he  found 
his  firiend  insensible  on  the  floor.  Wanting  a  glass 
of  wine  he  had  taken  by  mistake  some  nitric  acid, 
used  by  his  father  for  experiments  in  etching. 
He  was  with  difficulty  restored  to  consciousness, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  vocal  organs  were 
impaired,  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  air- 
passages  seriously  injured.  He  recovered  after 
a  long  illness,  but  his  singing-voice  remained 
weak,  and  even  his  speaking-voice  never  re- 
gained its  full  power.  Beyond  a  few  numbers 
of^Riibezahl,'  Weber  composed  little  in  Breslau. 
An  'Overturn  Chinesa,'  lost  in  its  original 
form,  was  re-modelled  in  1809  aa  the  overture 
to'Turandot.* 

After  his  withdrawal  from  the  theatre  he 
remained  at  Breslau  without  any  regular  em- 
ployment, living  on  the  hard-earned  proceeds 
of  music-lessons.  Having  his  father  to  provide 
for,  and  encumbered  with  debts  accumulated 
while  Le  was  endeavouring  to  live  a  some- 
what fa.st  life  on  a  salary  of  600  thalers  a  year 
(about  £90),  he  found  himself  hard  pres:jed,  and 
determined  to  try  a  concert-tour.  One  of  his 
pupils,  Fraulein  von  Belonde,  was  lady-in- waiting 
to  the  wife  of  Duke  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg, 
then  living  at  Schloss  Carlsruhe  in  Silesia,  \ 
where  he  kept  up  a  great  deal  of  mu»ic.  Tite  | 
lady's  iiiflutnce  procurud  for  Weber  the  title  of  ' 


Musik-Intendant,  which  would,  it  was  hoped, 
be  a  help  to  him  on  his  tour,  but  that  prospect 
having  been  destroyc  d  by  the  war,  the  Duke  in- 
vited Weber  to  Schloss  Carlsruhe.  Here  he 
found  not  only  a  refuge  for  himself,  his  father, 
and  an  aunt,  but  a  most  desirable  atmosphere 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  art.  He  took  up  his 
abode  there  about  uiidsunmier,  and  though  the 
Duke  was  summoned  to  the  army  in  September, 
the  war  was  expected  to  be  so  soon  over  that 
at  first  no  change  was  made  in  the  peaceful  life 
at  the  Castle.  In  these  few  months  Weber  wrote 
a  considerable  number  of  instrumental  pieces, 
chiefly  for  the  excellent  artists  who  composed 
the  small  chapel  of  the  Duke.  To  January  1807 
belong  two  orchestral  symphonies  (his  only  one^*, 
both  in  C  major '),  and  these  had  been  preceded 
by  some  variations  for  viola  and  orchestra  (Dec. 
19),  and  a  small  concerto  for  horn  and  orches- 
tra (Nov.  6,  1806).  Possibly,  too,  the  well- 
known  variations  on  Bianchi*s  *  Vien  qua, 
Dorina  bella*  belong  to  the  last  few  weeks  at 
Carlsruhe.'  This  happy  time  came  to  an  end  in 
February  1807,  after  Napoleon's  decisive  victory 
over  the  Prussians,  when  the  state  of  universal 
insecurity  made  it  necessary  to  dismiss  the  band. 
But  the  JJuke,  with  true  nobility  of  mind,  showed 
himself  anxious  to  provide  for  his  musicians, 
and  through  his  intervention  Weber  was  in- 
stalled as  private  secretary  at  Stuttgart  to 
Duke  Ludwig,  brother  to  Duke  Eugene,  and 
to  the  king  (Frederic)  of  Wirtembei^.  As  things 
were,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  accept  a  post 
which  promised  him,  even  at  the  cost  of  a 
temporary  exile  from  his  art,  a  certain  income, 
doubly  necessary  now  that  he  had  his  father  to 
provide  for.  As  he  was  not  required  at  Stuttgart 
till  September  i,  he  made  use  of  the  interval 
after  his  departure  from  Carlsruhe  on  February 
23,  for  a  concert-tour.  The  war  made  concerts 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  but,  after  several 
vain  attempts,  he  succeeded  at  Anspach,  Nu- 
remberg, Bayreuth,  and  Erlangen.  He  then 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Stuttgart,  where  he 
arrived  July  17,  and  entered  on  his  new  post 
August  I. 

Duke  Ludwig  was  a  frivolous  man  of  pleasure, 
who  habitually  spent  more  than  his  income,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  resort  to  underhand  and 
desperate  expedients  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  embarassments.  The  corruption  of  morals 
at  the  dissipated  court  of  Stuttgart  was  terrible, 
and  Weber's  position  was  a  dangerous  one  from 
many  points  of  view.  His  duties  were  to  manage 
the  Duke*s  private  correspondence,  keep  his 
accounts,  furnish  him,  sometimes  by  most  un- 
pleasant means,  with  money  to  satisfy  or  put 
off  his  numerous  creditors — all  things  for  whicli 
Weber   was   too  ignorant    and    inexperienced, 


1  See  Jfihnx.  Voi.  TO  and  HI. 

s  Weber  atatea  in  his  autoblograph'cat  sketch  that  be  compoied  at 
Bchlou  Carlsruhe  2  Sympbotiies.  several  CuDcertoa,  and  '  Uannoii!tf- 
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And  which  fonned  a  ruinous  exhibition  of  dis- 
solute life  for  so  young  a  man.  His  natural 
tendency  to  dissipation  and  gaiety  was  fostered 
by  this  immoral  life,  all  the  more  because  his 
title  of  Freiherr  at  once  gained  him  admittance 
to  the  circles  of  the  corrupt  young  nobility. 
Thus  involved  he  lost  sight  of  his  own  proper 
life-object — munic,  or  like  a  mere  dilettante, 
treated  his  art  as  an  amusement.  He  had 
besides,  great  social  gifts,  and  was  always  a 
welcome  guest.  He  ran  great  risk  of  giving  up 
all  serious  effort*  and  yet  it  was  indispensable 
to  him,  on  account  of  his  irregular  and  defec- 
tive training.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  sterling  artist  like  Spohr,  who  knew  him 
in  Stuttgart,  should  have  formed  a  low,  or 
wholly  unfavourable,  impression  of  his  artistic 
powers.  It  was  only  genius  of  a  high  order,  and 
a  conscientious  nature  such  as  his  was  at  bottom, 
that  enabled  him  to  raise  himself  at  last  to  his 
present  lofty  position. 

Stuttgart  abounded  in  opportunities  for  im- 
proving his  general  cultivation,  and  procuring 
fresh  nutriment  for  his  active  and  receptive 
mind.  He  made  acquaintance  with  the  principal 

« authors,  artists,  and  scientific  men  of  the  place. 

iHauy  and  Reinbeck,  Dannecker  and  Hotscb, 
J.  G.  Schwab,  Spittler,  and  Lehr,  all  enjoyed 
intercourse  with  so  agreeable  a  youth.  Lehr, 
the  courtlibrariun,  opened  to  him  the  treasures 
of  the  royal  collection  of  books,  among  which 
Weber's  preference  was  for  philosophical  works. 
He  read  Wolf,  Kant,  and  Schelling,  with  atten- 
tion and  profit,  and  formed  on  them  his  own 
modes  of  thinking  and  expressing  himself. 

His  great  gift  for  mueic  naturally  became 
knoyvn,  and  Duke  Ludwig  made  him  music- 
master  to  his  children.  The  Capellmeister  of  the 
opera  (from  1807)  was  Franz  Danzi,  a  melodious 
composer,  an  excellent  cellist,  and  sociable, 
though  of  regular  life.  Though  twenty-three 
years  older  than  Weber,  he  speedily  formed  an  in- 
timacy with  him,  and  tried  to  exercise  a  calming 
and  restraining  influence  over  him,  while  both 
by  precept  and  example  he  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  him  in  his  art.  His  friendship  with 
Danzi  brought  Weber  into  connection  with  the 
company  of  the  Stuttgart  court-theatre,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  while  it  stimulated  him  to 
fresh  dramatic  production,  involved  him  in 
the  loose  life  of  a  Bohemian  set.  A  violent 
reciprocal  attachment  for  the  singer  Margarethe 
Lang^  led  him  into  all  sorts  of  follies,  causing 
him  to  neglect  cultivated  and  intellectual  society, 
and  ruining  him  financially.  Another  personage 
of  importance  in  his  artistic  career  was  Franz 
Carl  Hiemer,  the  dramatic  author.  Both  he 
and  Weber  belonged  to  a  society  of  lively 
young  men,  who  called  themselves  *  Faust's 
Hollenfahrt.'  Each  member  assumed  a  special 
name;  the  president,  a  Dr.  Kellin,  was  *  Dr. 
Faust^'     Hiemer    'Reimwol,*    Weber    *Kraut- 

1  Not  the  daothter,  u  M.  M.  r.  Weber  stute*  (1. 199)  bat  th«  tlster 
of  Theobald  Lang  the  Tloltnlst.  and  In  consequence  aunt  to  Josephine 
Lanc-KOulin.  UeudeUsoho*!  friend,  and  compoaer  of  so  inai>7 
Llcdor. 


salat,'  and  Danzi,  who  had  been  persuaded  to 
join,  'Rapunzel.'  Among  Weber's  papers  was 
found  a  comic  musical  epistle,  *  from  Krautsalat 
to  Rapunzel,*^  which  gives  a  striking  picture  of 
his  irrepressible  spirits  in  such  society.  Hiemer 
had  had  some  previous  success  as  a  librettist,  and 
undertook  to  write  a  romantico-comic  opera  for 
him.  'Das  Waldmadchen'  was  the  subject 
chosen,  and  Hiemer  seems  to  have  adhered 
pretty  closely  to  Steinsberg's  book,  which  Weber 
had  set  in  Freiberg.  The  new  work,  'Silvana* 
by  name,  seems  to  have  made  slow  progi-esa 
amid  the  distractions  of  Weber's  life.  It  was 
begun,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  July  i8, 
1808,  and  finished  Feb.  23,  18 10.' 

Through  Danzi's  intervention  the  opera  was 
accepted  for  the  court-theatre,  and  was  about  to 
be  put  into  rehearsal,  when  an  incident,  to  be 
related  shortly,  ruined  all.  Whilst  busy  with 
his  opera,  Weber  composed,  what  under  the  cir- 
cumstances must  be  considered  a  large  number 
of  other  wQrks — a  strong  proof  of  the  increasing 
force  of  his  productive  power.  The  most  import- 
ant was  *  Der  erste  Ton,*  a  poem  by  Rochlitz, 
for  declamation,  with  orchestra  and  concluding 
chorus.  He  remodelled  the  overture  to  '  Peter 
Schmoll,'  and  published  it  as  a  separate  work ; 
also  the  'Overtura  Chinesa,*  which  was  made 
to  serve  as  the  introduction  to  '  Turandot,'  a  play 
by  Gozzi  and  Schiller,  for  which  he  also  wrote 
six  short  incidental  pieces.  Of  PF.  music,  by  far 
the  most  important  piece  is  the  Polonaise  in  £b, 
op.  21,  completed  June  4, 1808,  at  Ludwigsburg, 
and  dedicated  to  Margarethe  Lang.  With  her 
too  are  connected  the  *  Variations  on  an  original 
theme/  op.  9 ;  the  clever  *  Memento  capriccioso,* 
op.  12,  and  the  charming  'Six  pieces  pour  le 
pianoforte  k  quatre  mains'  (Nov.  27,  1809). 
His  solitary  PF.  quartet  (in  Bb)  *  was  also  of  this 
period,  as  well  as  the  '  Variations  for  PF.  and 
violin  on  a  Norwegian  theme,'  an  'Andante  and 
Rondo  Ungarese '  for  viola  and  orchestra,  not 
published  in  this  form,  a  Potpourri  for  cello  and 
orchestra,  and  thirteen  Lieder  with  accompani- 
ment, several  of  which  are  of  perfect  beauty. 

King  Frederic  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his 
brother,  Duke  Ludwig,  whose  frivolity  and  ex- 
travagance were  specially  irritating,  as  the 
king  had  several  times  had  to  extricate  him 
firom  his  embarrassments  for  the  sake  of  the 
family  honour.  His  displeasure  also  descended 
on  the  Duke's  secretary,  who  generally  had  the 
unpleasant  task  of  informing  the  king  of  his 
brother's  difficulties.  On  these  occasions  the 
King  would  load  the  unfortunate  Weber  with 
most  unkingly  abuse.  This  roused  Weber's  bold 
and  haughty  spirit^  and  led  liim  to  revenue 
himself  by  various  little  spiteful  tricks.  On 
leaving  the  Cabinet  in  a  great  rage  after  one 
of  these  violent  scenes,  he  met  an  old  woman 
in  the  corridor  who  asked  him  for  the  laundress's 
room ;  'There,*  said  Weber,  pointing  to  the  door 
of  the  king's  apartments,  *  the  royal  laundress 
lives  in  there,*  and  went  off.     The  woman  went 

*  Printed  entire  by  X.  IL  tod  W«ber,  L  14S. 
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in,  and,  being  angrily  received  by  the  king, 
Btammered  out  that  a  young  gentleman  wno 
bad  just  left  Uie  room  had  directed  her  there. 
Enraged  at  this  affront,  the  king  ordered  him 
into  arrest,  but  he  was  begged  off  by  the  Duke, 
and  nothing  more  waa  done  at  the  time.  That  the 
king  did  not  forget  his  audacity  he  learnt  after- 
wa^  to  his  cost. 

As  Duke  Ludwig's  financial  position  became 
worse,  he  was  driven  to  still  more  questionable 
expedients.  The  king  having  made  a  decree 
by  which  the  only  persons  exempt  from  mili- 
tary service  were  the  members  of  the  royal 
household,  these  appointments  were  much  sought 
after,  and  many  parents  were  willing  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  reversion  of  one.  It 
was  observed  that  about  this  time  there  was  a 
tiudden  accession  to  the  Duke's  household  of 
young  noblemen  who  bore  official  titles  without 
any  corresponding  duties.  Just  then  Weber  had 
been  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  loan  from  one  of 
his  acquaintances,  in  order  to  discharge  a  debt 
of  his  father's,  who  had  been  living  with  him 
since  1 809.  On  the  gentleman's  refusal  a  former 
servant  of  his  offered  Weber  to  procure  it  for  a 
consideration,  and  then  assured  his  late  employer 
that  the  Secretary,  if  obliged  in  the  matter  of 
the  loan,  would  secure  his  son  an  appointment 
in  the  Duke's  household.  On  this  understand- 
ing the  loan  was  effected;  but  when  no  ap- 
pointment ensued,  and  the  son  was  drawn  for 
a  soldier,  the  father  in  his  indignation  made  the 
affair  known.  The  king  had  long  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  state  of  his  brother  s  household, 
and  believing  Weber  to  be  the  real  culprit, 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  him.  The 
preparations  for  'Silvana*  were  in  progress, 
and  Weber  was  at  the  theatre,  when,  on  the 
evening  of  Feb.  9,  18 10,  he  was  aixested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  An  enquiry  ensued,  and 
Weber's  innocence,  of  which  indeed  all  Stutt- 
gart had  been  convinced,  was  completely  esta- 
blished ;  but  the  king,  on  Feb.  a6,  sentenced 
him  and  his  fieither  to  perpetual  banishment 
from  Wirtemberg.  This  hard  stroke  of  fate 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  punishment  for 
so  many  frivolous  years,  and  for  sins  com- 
mitted against  the  guiding  genius  of  his  art ;  and 
it  was  in  this  light  that  Weber  took  it.  Hence- 
forth his  youthful  follies  were  laid  aside,  and 
he  settled  down  conscientiously  andperseveringly 
to  the  life  of  an  artist  in  earnest  pursuit  alter 
his  ideaL  *From  this  time  forward,*  he  said, 
eight  years  afterwards,  *I  can  count  pretty 
tolerably  on  having  settled  matters  with  myself; 
and  all  that  time  has  since  done  or  can  do  for 
me,  is  to  rub  off  comers,  and  add  clearness  and 
comprehensibllity  to  the  principles  then  firiiily 
established.' 

Danzi,  a  real  friend  in  need,  gave  him  introduc- 
tions to  Mannheim,  where  Peter  Bitter  was  Capell- 
meister,  and  Gottfried  Weber,  afterwards  so 
well-known  as  a  musical  theoretician.  Conductor 
of  the  society  called  the '  Museum.'  Received  in  a 
kindly  spirit  by  all,  in  Gottfried  Weber  he  found 
a  friend  for  life.    Under  his  auspices  concerts 
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were  at  once  arranged  for  March  9  and  April  2, 
and  at  these  t)>e  'Erster  Ton'  was  produced  for 
the  first  time,  the  words  being  declaimed  by  the 
actor  Esslair.  His  first  symphony  too  was  a 
great  success,  as  well  as  his  pianoforte-playing. 
On  a  trip  to  Heidelberg  he  made  the  acquaint* 
ance  of  Alexander  von  Dusch,  a  brother-in*law 
of  Gottfried  Weber,  and  a  cello-player  of  great 
taste,  who  after  finishing  his  studies  at  Easter, 
1 8 10,  came  to  settle  in  Mannheim.  The  three 
friends  spent  a  few  happy  weeks  in  lively 
inlellectual  intei-course,  and  in  April  Weber 
moved  to  Darmstadt,  where  Vogler  had  been 
living  since  1807.  Hera  he  met  his  friends 
Gansbacher  and  Meyerbeer  from  Berlin.  Weber 
did  not  return  to  the  old  relations  of  master 
and  pupil  with  Vogler,  but  sought  to  profit 
by  intercourse  with  him.  His  respect  for 
him  was  undiminished,  though  he  could  no 
longer  agree  with  all  that  he  practised  and 
taught,  and  was  quite  aware  of  the  weaknesses 
of  his  character.  '  May  I  succeed  in  placing 
before  the  world  a  clear  idea  of  hu  rare 
psychological  development,  to  his  honour,  and 
the  instruction  of  young  artists ! '  Weber  had 
the  intention  of  writing  a  life  of  Vogler  as  far 
back  as  18 10,  and  the  words  just  quoted  show 
that  he  still  retained  the  idea  in  181 8,  though 
it  was  never  carried  out.  This  was  a  pity,  for 
his  representation  of  Vogler  might  perhaps  have 
altered  the  universally  unfiEtvouiable  verdict  of 
later  times.  [See  Vooleb  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  324,  etc.] 
On  June  21,  1810,  Weber  undertook  a  small 
literary  work  at  Vogler's  instigation.  Vogler  had 
remodelled  some  of  the  Chorales  in  Breitkopfs 
second  edition  (1784  to  86)  of  J.  S.  Bach's 
Chorales,  published  under  Emmanuel  Bach's 
supervision,  honestly  thinking  that  Bach  was 
open  to  great  improvement  on  the  score  of  beauty 
and  correctness.  He  now  begged  his  former 
pupil  to  write  a  commentiiry  on  his  revisions,  and 
publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  students.  That 
Weber  embarked  on  the  work  ^  with  any  amount 
of  eagerness  there  is  no  evidence  to  show ;  pro- 
bably not,  his  mind  being  entirely  practical  and 
by  no  means  pedagogic.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  analyses  were  dune  very  perfunctorily,  nor 
were  they  all  his  own,  for  Chorale  VII.  was  done 
by  Gottfried  Weber,  and  part  of  Chorale  IX.  and 
all  Chorale  X.  by  Vogler  himself."  Weber  felt 
his  unfitness  for  the  task,  and  so  expressed 
himself  in  the  introduction.  If  any  part  of  it 
interested  him  it  was  the  comparison  of  Vogler's 
supposed  systematic  and  philosophical  methods 
with  Bach's  mode  of  proceeding  by  instinct. 
He  had  been  long  seeking  for  something  on 
which  to  ground  a  system;  a  fact  for  which 
there  is  a  very  simple  explanation  in  the  un- 
certainty of  his  musical  instincts,  particularly 
as  regards  the  sequence  of  harmonies,  an  un- 
uncertaiuty  arising  from  his  desultory  early 
training,  and  never  wholly  overcome.    That  he 

I  PttblUhed  In  the  nm«  rnr  by  Pet«n  of  Utpilf .  '  Zwoir  Chorlto 
von  Sebutlftu  Bach.  UBgaarbeitet  tod  Vogkr,  iwgUodert  Ton  Cad 
Harla  von  Waber,'  ato. 
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conndcred  VogIcr*B  alterations  iroprovementB  is 
not  surpriringr ;  for  his  acquaintance  with  Bach, 
like  his  knowledge  of  history  in  general,  was 
small ;  and  he  knew  as  little  as  Vogler  did  of 
the  original  intention  of  the  Chorales  in  question. 
Weber's  attraction  towards  literary  work,  of 
which  traces  may  be  seen  as  far  back  as 
1802,  was  very  marked  about  this  time.  He 
came  forward  frequently  as  an  author  between 
1809  and  1818,  after  that  at  longer  inter- 
vals, and  not  at  all  after  1821.  In  Stutt- 
gart he  began  a  musical  novel,  '  Tonkiinstlers 
Leben/  which  had  been  accepted  by  Ck)tta  of 
Tubingen,  and  was  to  have  been  ready  by 
Easter  181 1 ;  but  the  time  went  by,  and  it  was 
never  finished.  A  fragment  published  in  the 
*  Morgenblatt '  for  Dec.  1809,  contains  some 
severe  remarks  on  Beethoven*s  3rd  and  4th  Sym- 
phonies. %Mozart  was  Weber^s  ideal  musician, 
and  at  that  time  he  was  quite  impervious  to 
Beethoven's  music.  Nageli  of  Zurich  having 
pointed  out  a  subtle  resemblance  between  Weber 
and  Beethoven  (which  really  is  observable,  in 
the  Momento  Capriccioso  for  instance,  and  still 
more  in  his  later  works),  Weber  wrote  to  him 
from  Mannheim,  *  FLittering  as  this  might  appear 
to  many,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  me.  In  the  first 
place,  I  detest  everytiiing  in  the  shape  of  imita- 
tion ;  and  in  the  second,  my  ideas  are  so  opposite 
to  Beethoven*8  that  I  cannot  imagine  it  possible 
we  should  ever  meet.  His  fervid,  almost  in- 
credible, inventive  powers,  are  accompanied  by 
so  much  confusion  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
ideas,  that  his  early  works  alone  interest  me; 
the  later  ones  are  to  me  a  bewildering  chaos,  an 
obscure  straining  after  novelty,  lit  up  it  is 
tme  by  divine  flashes  of  genius,  which  only 
serve  to  show  how  great  he  might  be  if  he  would 
but  curb  his  riotous  imagination*  I,  of  course, 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  genius  of  Beethoven; 
all  I  hope  is  ...  .  that  each  separate  stroke  of 
mine  tells.' ^  This  passage,  which  well  bears 
printing,  shows  that  Weber  by  no  means  over- 
appreciated  himself,  but  was  anxious  to  guard 
his  own  independence,  and  uttered  his  opinions 
in  a  straightforward  manner. — He  began  now  to 
appear  more  frequently  as  a  critic.  All  criticism 
on  himself  he  paid  great  attention  to,  and  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  value  of  good  musical 
censure,  so  he  set  to  work  with  his  friends  to 
elevate  the  art  in  general.  Towards  the  close  of 
1 810,  he,  Gottfried  Weber,  Alexander  von  Dusch, 
and  Meyerbeer,  founded  the  so-called  '  Harmon- 
ischer  Verein,'  with  the  general  object  of  further- 
ing the  cause  of  art,  and  the  particular  one  of 
extending  thorough  and  impartial  criticism.  The 
regularly  constituted  members  were  required  to 
be  both  composers  and  literary  men,  but  writers 
were  admitted,  if  possessed  of  sufficient  musical 
knowledge.  The  motto  of  the  society  was  *  the 
elevation  of  musical  criticism  by  musicians  them- 
selves,' a  sound  principle  which,  then  promul- 
gated  for  the  first  time  in  musical  Germany, 
has  shown  itself  full  of  vitality  down  to  the 
present  day.     In  this  branch  Weber  was  the 

1  Hohl't  •  Mtulkerlwlal*,'  toA  ed.  178. 


direct  precursor  of  Schumann.  He  and  Gottfried 
Weber  also  considered  the  foundation  of  a  musi- 
cal journal,  and  though  the  plan  was  never 
carried  out,  it  was  long  before  Weber  gave 
it  up.  He  was  still  occupied  with  it  even  during 
the  Dresden  period  of  his  life.  Other  members 
of  the  society  were  Gansbacher,  Berger  the 
singer,  Danzi,  and  Bemer.  The  existence  of 
the  society  was  a  secret,  and  each  member 
adopted  a  nom  de  plume.  Weber  signed  him- 
self Melos;  Gottfried  Weber,  Giusto;  Gans- 
bacher, Triole,  etc.  Here,  again,  we  are  reminded 
of  Schumaun  and  the '  Davidsbundler.*  The  two 
Webers  were  active  in  their  exertions,  and  their 
efforts  were  undeniably  successful. 

Vogler  was  proud  of  his  disciples,  especially 
of  Weber  and  Meyerbeer.  '  Oh,'  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  *  how  sorry  I  should  have  been, 
if  I  had  had  to  leave  the  world  before  I  formed 
those  two.  There  is  within  me  a  something 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  call  forth,  but 
those  two  will  do  it.'  Weber  however  found 
existence  at  Darmstadt  hard  afber  the  pleasant 
never-to-be-forgotten  days  at  Mannheim.  He 
got  away  as  often  as  he  could,  gave  concerts 
at  Aschaffenburg,  Mannheim,  Carlsruhe,  and 
Frankfort,  and  found  time  also  to  compose. 
Ideas  flowed  in  upon  him,  many  to  be  used  only 
in  much  later  works.  For  instance,  the  ideaa 
of  the  first  chorus  of  fairies,  and  of  the  ballet- 
music  in  the  third  act  of  *  Oberon,'  and  the  chief 
subject  of  the  *  Invitation  k  la  Y also '  were  in 
his  mind  at  this  period.  While  on  the  look-out 
for  a  subject  for  an  opera  he  and  Dusch  hit  upon 
'  Der  Freischtitz,*  a  story  by  Apel,  then  just  pub- 
lished, and  Dusch  set  to  work  to  turn  it  into 
a  libretto.  For  the  present  however  it  did  not 
get  beyond  the  beginning ;  not  till  seven  years 
later  did  Weber  begin  the  work  which  made 
his  reputation.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
'  Silvana'  at  Frankfort  on  Sept.  i6,  1810,  -  when, 
in  spite  of  an  propitious  circumstances,  it  pro- 
duced a  very  favourable  impression,  llie  part 
of  Silvana  was  taken  by  Caroline  Brandt,  Weber's 
future  wife ;  and  Margarethe  Lang  was  the 
first  soprano.  Having  completed  by  Oct.  17  six 
easy  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  for  which 
Andr^  had  given  him  a  commission,  Weber  soon 
afler  set  out  for  Offenbach,  but  bad  the  mortifi- 
cation of  having  them  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  too  good  for  Andre's  purpose.' 
At  Andre's  he  saw  for  the  first  time  an  auto- 
graph of  Mozart's,  and  his  behaviour  on  the 
occasion  touchingly  expressed  his  unboimded 
veneration  for  Mozart  s  genius.  He  laid  it 
carefully  on  the  table,  and  on  bended  knees 
pressed  his  forehead  and  lips  to  it,  gazed  at  it 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  then  handed  it  back 
with  the  words,  *  Happy  the  paper  on  which 
his  hand  has  rested  1 ' 

For  a  short  time  there  seemed  a  prospect 
of  Weber's  securing  a  permanent  appointment 
in  his  beloved  Mannheim.  At  a  concert  there 
on  Nov.  19,  he  produced  his  remodelled  overture 

s  Aocordlns  to  therefflit«r  of  the  thettn.   Jihni.  p.  10S. 
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to  '  Peter  Schmoll/  and  played  for  thie  first  time 
his  I^F.  Concerto  in  C,  completed  on  Oct.  4. 
Among  the  audience  was  Princess  Stephanie  of 
Baden,  whose  father,  the  Crown-Prince  Lodwig 
of  Bavaria,  Weber  had  met  a  few  months  before 
at  Baden-Baden.  The  Prince  had  been  de- 
lighted with  him,  and  had  walked  about  with 
him  all  night,  while  he  sang  serenades  to  his 
guitar.  The  Princess  also  was  anxious  to  hear 
him  in  this  capacity,  and  after  the  concert  he 
sang  her  a  number  of  his  best  songs  to  the 
guitar,  making  so  great  an  impression  that  she 
promised  to  procure  him  the  post  of  Capellmeister 
in  Mannheim,  or  make  him  an  allowance  of 
1000  gulden  from  her  privy  purse.  All  thiH 
however  ended  in  nothing,  for  a  few  weeks 
later  he  received  a  message  from  the  Princess 
to  say  that  she  found  her  promise  had  been 
made  too  hastily. 

The  cause  of  Weber^s  so  soon  giving  up  the 
*  Freischiitz,*  which  Dusch  was  to  prepare  for 
him,  was  that  he  had  been  busy  for  some  time 
with  a  new  opera,  or  rather  comic  Singi^piel,  in 
one  act,  called  'Abu  Hassan,*  the  libretto  of 
which  Franz  Hiemer  sent  him,  March  29,  18 10, 
from  Stuttgart.  He  composed  one  number, 
the  Creditors*  chorus,  at  Mannheim,  Aug.  11, 
left  it  untouched  till  Not.  i,  and  completed 
it  at  Dai-mstadt,  Jan.  12.  1811.  By  YogWs 
advice  the  work  was  dedicated  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Ludwig,  who,  although  an  enthusiastic 
devotee  and  connoisseur  of  music  (he  used  to 
conduct  the  rehearsals  at  the  opera  himself)  had 
hitherto  declined  to  have  much  to  do  with 
Weber,  possibly  because  the  latter  had  not 
shown  sufficient  deference  to  his  authority  on 
matters  of  art.  Now  he  seemed  much  more 
kindly  disposed,  sent  a  handsome  fee  for  the 
score,  and  gave  permission  for  a  concert  at 
the  Schloss  (Feb.  6,  181 1),  himself  taking  120 
tickets.  For  it  Weber  composed  an  Italian  duet 
for  two  altos  (Mesdames  Mangold  and  Schon- 
berger)  and  small  orchestra,  with  claidoet  obli- 
frato,  played  by  Heinrich  Barmann  of  Munich. 
The  duet  pleased  greatly,  and  was  encored,  but 
all  this  success  did  not  end  in  a  permanent 
appointment,  as  Weber  had  at  one  time  hoped 
would  be  the  case.  Meyerbeer  had  left  on  Feb. 
12  for  a  tour;  outside  the  court  the  inhabitants 
had  little  feeling  for  music ;  Weber  did  not  care 
to  be  left  wholly  to  Vogler ;  and  on  Feb.  14  he 
finally  left  a  place  where  he  had  never  felt 
thoroughly  at  home,  and  started  on  a  grand 
concert- tour. 

At  this  period  he  often  felt  sorely  the  rest- 
less, uncertain  conditions  of  his  life,  the  incon- 
stant nature  of  all  human  relations,  and  the 
loneliness  to  which  he  seemed  doomed  by  the 
sudden  snatching  away  of  friends  as  soon  as  he 
became  attached  to  them.  During  his  last  visit 
but  one  to  Mannheim,  he  composed  a  song 
called  '  Weber  s  Abschied**  (Dec.  8.  1810)  to 
words  by  Dusch.  Some  of  the  verses  may  be 
thus  paraphrajjod : — 

«  Fubllshed  lAtor  hj  Sehleslfiger  of  Berlin  m  '  Dot  KQnUlen 
Abtchled.' 


Upon  the  itormy  «««.  away, 
TenpesMoRsed  I'm  ariven. 
No  home  where  I  can  safely  ftay, 
No  rest,  to  me  is  given. 

Wherever  kindly  hearts  I  find- 
There  would  I  gladiv  dwell. 
And  all  my  woes  of  heart  and  mind 
Kind  fate  might  thna  diapeL 

Fnll  many  a  loyal-hearted  friend. 
Now  here,  now  there,  I've  won, 
Th'  impatient  Hours  our  converse  end. 
And  bear  me  on  and  on. 

At  Darmstadt  on  the  night  of  January  12, 
181 1,  he  wrote  down  more  connectedly  some  of 
the  thoughts  which  surged  through  his  mind« 
His  childhood  cauie  up  before  him,  and  his  life, 
so  full  of  disappointments,  and  so  near  failure. 
*  My  path  in  life,*  says  he,  •  was  cast  from  my 
birth  in  different  lines  to  that  of  any  other 
human  being ;  /  have  no  happy  childish  days  to 
look  back  upon,  no  free  open  boyhood  ;  though 
still  a  youth  I  am  an  old  man  in  experience, 
learning  everything  through  my  own  feelings 
and  by  myself,  nothing  by  means  of  others.**  To 
Gansbacher  he  writes  a  few  months  later,  'You 
live  in  the  midst  of  your  own  people,  I  stand 
alone ;  think  then  how  much  a  word  from  you 
refreshes  and  revives  me.'  His  elastic  tempera- 
ment however  soon  recovered  itself,  as  the 
smallest  piece  of  good  fortune  was  enough  to 
feed  his  hopes,  and  the  coniiciousness  that  he 
had  at  last  laid  firm  hold  of  Art — his  own  pro- 
per aim  in  life — was  a  constant  encouragement. 
Nothing  could  distract  him  from  this^  nor  from 
the  continuous  endeavour  to  work  out  his  moral 
education.  The  touching  tone  of  piety  and 
trust  which  runs  through  his  later  life  is  now 
first  noticeable.  He  closes  the  year  1810  with 
the  following  avowal :  *  God  has  sent  me  many 
vexations  and  disappointments,  but  He  has  also 
thrown  me  with  many  good  kind  people,  who 
have  made  life  worth  living.  I  can  say  honestly 
and  in  all  quietness,  that  within  the  last  ten 
months  I  have  become  a  better  man.* 

Weber  travelled  through  Frankfort  to  Giessen, 
where  he  gave  a  well-attended  concert  on  Feb.  1 8, 
and  Hanau,  where  he  saw  a  '  bad  play  *  on  the 
a  3rd ;  went  next  day  to  Aschaffenburg,  where  he 
stayed  two  davs,  and  made  acquaintance  with 
Sterkel,  an  adherent  of  Vogler*s ;  and  by  March  3 
was  at  Wiirzburg.  Thence  he  went  to  Bamberg, 
where  he  met  £.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  and  Bader  the 
tenor,  both  of  whom  reappear  in  the  Freischutz 
period;  and  by  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg  to 
Munich,  arriving  March  14.  Here  he  stayed 
nearly  five  months,  finding  powerful  stimulus 
in  the  society  of  Barmann,  the  greatest  clarinet- 
player  of  his  time,  for  whom  he  wrote  within 
the  next  few  months  no  less  than  three  concertos. 
The  first,  in  C  minor  and  Eb,*  was  played  at  his 
first  concert  (Aprils)  *8  well  as  his  PF.  Concerto, 
one  of  his  symphonies,  and  the  'Erster  Ton.' 
Barmann  played  the  second,*  in  F  minor,  at  a 
concert  given  by  Kaufinann  the  pianoforte-maker 
of  Dresden  (June  13),  and  again  at  Weber's 
second  (Aug.  7).     These  compositions  procured 
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him  warm  adherents,  not  only  among  the  general 
public,  but  also  in  the  Munich  orchestra,  cele> 
brated  for  its  haughty  reserve.  One  of  the 
band  having  spoken  slightingly  of  the  F  minor 
Concerto  at  rehearsal  as  an  'amateur  work/ 
the  rest  fell  upon  him,  and  would  have  turned 
him  bodily  out  of  the  orchestra  if  Weber  had 
nut  interposed.  There  was  also  a  successful 
performance  of  *  Abu  Hassan '  on  June  4,  and 
during  the  preparations  Weber  learned  that  it 
was  to  be  given  before  the  court  at  Ludwigsburg 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  but  not  under  his 
name.  *Is  not  that  miserable?*  he  writes  to 
Gottfried  Weber,  'and  how  stupid!  all  the 
papers  will  announce  it  as  mine.  Item^  God*8 
will  be  done.*  On  August  9  he  started  for  a 
tour  in  Switzerland,  during  which  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  nature  rather 
than  of  music.  By  the  beginning  of  November 
he  was  again  in  Munich,  and  gave  a  brilliantly 
successful  concert  on  the  nth.  For  it  he  had 
composed  a  new  concert-rondo,  which  he  after- 
wards used  for  the  finale  to  the  Clarinet-con- 
certo in  Eb,*  and  remodelled  the  overture  to 
*  Rubezahl,*  a  piece  of  work  which  he  declared 
to  be  the  clearest  and  most  powerful  of  anything 
he  had  yet  done.  Besides  these  he  composed 
some  vocal  pieces,  chiefly  for  his  patroness  Queen 
Caroline,  and  a  complete  Bassoon-concerto  (op. 
75)  for  Brandt,  the  court-player.  On  Dec.  i  he 
started  again,  this  time  in  company  with  Bar- 
mann,  for  Central  and  North  Germany. 

In  Prague  he  met  Gansbacher,  then  living 
there,  formed  some  ties  which  became  of  im- 
portance when  he  settled  there  later,  composed 
variations  for  PF.  and  claiinet  on  a  theme  from 
'Silvana*  (op.  33),  and  gave  with  Bannann  a 
largely  attended  concert  on  Dec.  21.  Passing 
through  Dresden  they  arrived,  Dec.  27,  at 
Leipzig,  where  Weber  met  Rochlitz  and  other 
musical  authors,  and  fostered  his  own  incli- 
nation for  literary  work.  Indeed,  so  strong 
was  this  that  he  seriously  thought  of  staying 
in  Leipzig  and  devoting  himself  exclusively 
to  literature.  His  ideas,  however,  soon  took  a 
different  turn.  The  Crown  Prince  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria,  on  whom  he  had  evidently  made 
a  deep  impression,  had  written  about  him 
to  Duke  Emil  Leopold  August  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
and  the  result  was  an  invitation  for  himself 
and  Bannann  to  Gotha,  where  they  arrived 
Jan.  17,  1812.  The  Duke  was  devoted  to  the 
arts,  a  poet  and  composer,  but  whinisical 
and  given  to  extremes — in  fact  a  Jean-Paul 
kind  of  man,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Jean- 
Paul's  works.  Intercourse  with  him  was  excit- 
ing but  very  wearing,  as  Weber  discovered, 
although  just  now  it  was  only  for  a  short  time 
that  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted access  to  him.  The  Duke  took  great 
pleasure  in  his  't-^cety,  but,  having  at  the  time 
man}  1 . •  i  • .  ^  "  • ,  'us  time,  invited  Weber  to  return 
in  tf'  I  it'inii  and  make  a  longer  stay.  In 
Goth  \Ncl-  f  it  I  Spohr,  who  since  1805  ^^^ 
been  ( \  n  •  .  im  i  ter — the  court  had  then  no 
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opera — and  had  married  in  1806  Dorette  Scheid- 
ler,  a  harpist,  and  daughter  of  Madame  Scheidler, 
the  court-singer.  Spohr  had  not  retained  a  very 
favourable  impression  of  Weber's  music  at 
Stuttgart,  but  received  him  in  true  brotherly 
fashion.  On  Jan.  20  they  passed  some  pleasant 
hours  together  at  Spohr's  house,  and  on  the 
24th  played  before  the  court  Weber*s  variations 
on  a  Norwegian  theme  (op.  22),  on  which  Weber 
remarks  in  his  diary  '  Spohr  played  gloriously.' 
From  Gotha  the  two  musicians  went  to  Weimar, 
were  kindly  received  at  court,  and  gave  a  concert. 
If  Weber  had  been  hoping  for  inspiration  from 
Weimar's  great  poets,  his  only  chance  was  with 
Wieland,  for  Goethe  behaved  coldly,  or  rather 
took  no  notice  at  all  of  him.  His  diary  contains 
an  entry  'Jan.  29.  Early  to  the  Princess. 
[Maria  Paulowna.]  Goethe  there  and  spoke. 
I  did  not  like  him.'  Spohr  indeed  had  met  with 
scarcely  better  treatment  some  little  time  before, 
but  this  may  have  arisen  from  Goethe's  lack  of 
interest  in  music.  Weber  he  was  personally 
prejudiced  against,  possibly  because  of  former 
circumstances  about  his  father  and  his  family, 
and  the  feeling  was  fostered  by  Zelter.  In 
deed  Weber  never  succeeded  in  approaching 
Goethe. 

By  the  beginning  of  February  Weber  and  Biir- 
mann  were  in  Dresden,  but  left  it  with  no  very 
favourable  impression ;  indeed,  they  are  reported 
to  have  said,  '  Dresden  shall  not  catch  us  again ' 
— ^very  contrary  to  the  fact,  as  far  as  Weber  was 
concerned.  On  Feb.  20  they  arrived  in  Berlin, 
where  Weber  had  hopes  of  producing  *  Silvana.' 
It  had  been  tried  through  some  months  before 
by  Righini,  but  'went  so  confusedly  that  all 
pronounced  it  perfect  rubbish."  He  had 
thus  to  meet  a  prejudice  against  his  work, 
and,  still  worse,  a  personal  one  of  the  Capell- 
meister's  against  himself.  Bemhard  Anselm 
Weber  especially,  an  able  and  cultivated  man, 
and  himself  a  pupil  of  Vogler's,  was  by  no 
means  kindly  disposed  to  his  young  comrade ; 
but  difficulties  were  gradually  overcome,  two 
arias  were  added,  and  the  performance  took 
place  on  July  10.  Weber  conducted  in  person, 
and  succeeded  in  in8piring  both  band  and  singers, 
and  the  public  gave  the  work  a  warm  reception, 
in  spite  of  its  startling  novelty.  Weber  had 
been  much  depressed  by  some  sharp  criticism 
of  Herr  von  Drieberg's,  and  had  rigidly  tested 
his  work,  so  he  was  much  encouraged  by  its 
success.  He  writes  in  his  diary, '  While  duly 
acknowledging  my  faults.  I  will  not  in  future 
lose  confidence  in  myself,  but  bravely,  pru- 
dently, and  watchfully  march  onwards  on  my 
art-career.*  Even  before  this  he  had  made 
many  friends  in  Berlin,  and  the  two  concerts 
given  by  himself  and  Barmann,  though  not 
well-attended,  had  roused  great  interest.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  '  Singakademie '  and  the 
*  Liedei-tafel,*  and  wrote  for  the  latter  a  compo- 
sition which  even  gained  the  approval  of  Zelter.' 
Meyerbeer's  parents  from  the  first  treated  him 
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as  a  son.  and  he  stAved  in  their  house  the  whole 
time  he  was  in  Berlin.  His  most  valuable 
acquaintance  was  Lichtenstein,  Professor  of 
Zoology,  who  was  the  first  to  recognise  his  genius 
in  Berlin.  As  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the 
Singakademie  he  had  no  difficulty  in  introducing 
Weber  to  cultivated  and  musical  families,  where 
he  soon  became  a  favourite  for  his  pleasant 
manners,  his  admirable  pianoforte-playing  and 
extemporising,  his  inspiriting  way  of  leading 
concerted  music,  and  above  all  his  charming 
songs  and  his  guitar.  For  these  private  circles 
he  composed  five  charming  part-songs.  He  used 
often  to  play  to  his  new  friends,  with  an  almost 
inexhaustible  variety  of  nuanctBt  his  Sonata  in  G, 
composed  in  Berlin.  He  himself  taught  (on 
Aug.  26)  the  soldiers  at  the  barracks  near  the 
Oranienburg  gate,  to  sing  his  '  Kriegs-Eid,'  a 
chorus  for  men's  voices  with  wind  instruments 
in  unison,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Branden- 
burg Brigade.  While  he  was  in  Berlin  his  old 
father  died  at  Mannheim  (April  16,  181 2),  an 
event  which  brought  back  in  full  force  his 
homelessness  and  loneliness,  and  made  him 
touohingly  grateful  for  any  proof  of  firiend- 
ship.  Barmann  had  left  him  on  March  28  for 
Munich,  and  on  Aug.  31  he  himself  also  left 
Berlin,  stayed  some  few  days  in  Leipzig,  where 
he  found  a  publisher  for  some  of  his  compo- 
sitions, and  had  a  talk  with  Rochlitz,  and  then, 
passing  through  Weimar,  arrived  on  Sept.  6  at 
Grotha. 

The  Duke*s  treatment  was  politeness  itself, 
but  instead  of  having,  as  he  hoped,  a  quiet  time 
for  composition,  Weber  found  the  constant 
attendance  on  the  Duke*s  inspired  moments 
exciting  and  exhausting.  In  the  midst  of  this 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Princess 
Maria  Paulo wn a,  to  come  to  Weimar,  and  teach 
her  some  of  his  works,  including  the  Sonata 
in  0,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  her.  On  this 
subject  he  writes  to  Lichtenstein  (Nov.  i), 
'The  Princess  often  says  that  she  does  not 
believe  she  will  ever  play  the  sonata  properly  as 
long  as  she  lives.  If  she  were  not  a  Princess, 
I  should  he  at  liberty  to  tell  her  that  I  fully 
<igree  with  her.'  He  had  to  give  her  a  lesson 
each  morning  for  a  week,  and  the  rest  of  his 
time  he  spent  with  the  company  at  the  theatre, 
Among  whom  P.  A.  Wolf  specially  attracted  him, 
and  with  Wieland,  who  was  a  sympathetic 
listener  to  his  playing.  One  of  the  effects  which 
Weber  carried  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  never 
heard  before,  was  a  long  crescendo,  beginning 
with  an  almost  inaudible  pianissimo,  and  passing 
through  every  gradation  of  loudness  up  to  a 
thundering  fortissimo.  The  effect  of  this  was 
irresistible,  and  Wieland,  having  asked  for  it, 
found  himself  gradually  drawn  off  his  chair  as 
by  some  demoniacal  agency.  In  Gotha  he  had 
much  stimulating  intercourse  with  Spohr,  and 
also  with  Albert  Methfessel,  then  passing 
through.  His  diary  contains  some  inta*esting 
remarks  on  Spohr's  compositions.  Thus  the  even- 
ing of  Sept.  16  was  passed  in  going  with  Spohr 
through  the  latter's  '  Last  Judgment  *  (produced 
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at  Erfurt,  Aug.  15).  Weber  did  not  much  like 
the  work,  and  calls  it  *  laboured,  tedious,  full  of 
unnecessary  modulations,  and  modelled  entirelj 
after  Mozart.'  On  Sept.  27,  however,  he  writes, 
'  Spohr  played  his  new  Quartet  in  G  minor  very 
finely ;  it  is  well-composed ;  much  flow  and 
unity.  Afterwards  a  fine  Sonata  with  his  wife.* 
At  Spohr's  he  also  met  Hermstadt,  the  clarinetr 
player  from  Sondershausen,  who  played  a  Ck>ii- 
certo  of  Spohr's  in  masterly  style,  but  seems  to 
have  been  inferior  to  Barmann  in  purity  of  tone 
and  expression.  As  a  rule,  the  quick-witted, 
far-seeing  Weber  was  juster  towards  Spohr'i 
compositions  than  the  more  ponderous  and  shoii- 
sighted  Spohr  was  to  his.  But  personal  disliko 
never  lasted  with  Spohr.  He  could  distinguiab 
between  a  man  and  his  work,  and  was  always 
a  loyal  friend  to  Weber. 

The  Duke's  younger  brother.  Prince  Friedrich, 
an  admirer  of  Italian  music,  had  brought  a 
singing-master  back  with  him  from  Italy,  and 
often  had  Weber  to  go  through  Italian  operas 
with  him.  He  had  a  good  tenor  voice,  and  for 
him  Weber  composed  an  Italian  9cena  ed  aria, 
with  chorus,  from  an  opera '  Ines  de  Castro,'  per> 
formed  at  a  court-concert  on  Dec  17.  Other 
works  written  at  Gotha  were  the  celebrated  PF. 
Variations  on  a  theme  from  M^hul's  'Joseph,'  the 
first  two  movements  of  the  PF.  Concerto  in  £b, 
and  a  hymn,  'In  seiner  Ordnung  schafft  der  Herr,' 
to  Rochlitz's  words.  Spohr  having  recently 
started  on  a  ooncert-tour,  Weber  left  Gotha, 
on  Dec  19,  for  Leipzig,  where  he  produced  this 
hymn  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  (Jan.  i,  181 3), 
and  played  the  Eb  Concerto,  'with  a  suooess,* 
he  writes  himself,  '  such  as  was  perhaps  scarcely 
ever  known  in  Leipzig  before.  It  is  pronounced 
to  be  the  first  of  Concertos  for  effect  and  novelty. 
Truly  these  people,  once  so  cold,  have  quite 
adopted  me.'  Thus  the  new  year  opened  to  him 
under  happy  auspices. 

This  year,  1813,  was  the  greatest  turning- 
point  in  Weber's  short  career.  Hitherto  Us 
life  had  been  that  of  a  wandering  minstrd 
or  troubadour.  Koving  restlessly  from  place  to 
place,  winning  all  hearts  by  his  sweet,  in- 
sinuating, lively  melodies,  his  eccentricities 
making  him  an  imposing  figure  to  the  young  of 
both  sexes,  and  an  annoyance  to  the  old,  ex- 
citing the  attention  of  everybody,  and  then  sud- 
denly disappearing,  his  person  uniting  in  the 
most  seductive  manner  aristocratic  bearing  and 
tone  with  indolent  dissipation,  his  moods  alter- 
nating between  uproarious  spirits  and  deep 
depression — in  all  ways  he  resembled  a  figure 
from  some  romantic  poem,  wholly  unlike  any- 
thing seen  before  in  the  history  of  German 
art.  In  talking  of  Weber,  people  have  in 
their  minds,  as  a  rule,  only  the  last  period 
of  his  life,  beginning  with  'Der  Freischiitz,' 
and  ending  with  *  Oberon,*  but  from  that  point 
of  view  the  work  becomes  too  prominent,  and 
the  man  of  too  little  importance.  As  a  man 
his  versatile  gifts  made  more  effect  in  the  first 
half  of  his  artistic  career  than  in  the  second. 
His  artistic  wanderings  gave  the  keynote  to 
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the  ideal  life  of  Germany  at  that  period, 
and  for  tbe  first  time  rounded  it  off,  8o  to 
speak,  into  a  full  chord.  The  love  of  the  antique, 
whether  in  history,  the  life  of  the  people,  or 
national  melody,  was  then  newly  awakened,  and 
gave  its  stamp  to  the  period,  not  only  in  know- 
ledge and  matters  of  art,  but  in  manners,  in- 
dividual and  social.  Thus  Weber  became  the 
embodiment  of  the  ancient  troubadour  who,  in 
Eichendorff*s  words,  went  through  the  country, 
singing  his  melodies  from  house  to  house. 

Jn  1813  this  roving  life  came  to  an  end, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  settled  existence,  with 
ties  of  place  and  circumstance,  and  definite 
duties.  The  wandering  impulse  was  indeed 
too  ingrained  in  his  nature  not  to  have  a 
secret  influence  on  his  after  life,  but  hence- 
forth it  was  sufficiently  under  control  to  admit  of 
that  <»llectedne8s  of  spirit,  without  which  the 
creation  of  great  and  enduring  works  of  art  is 
impossible.  On  Jan.  12, 1813,  Weber  arrived  at 
Prague,  intending  to  go  on  by  Vienna  to 
Venice,  Milan,  and  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  then 
back  through  Switzerland  and  France.  This  tour 
he  calculated  to  take  fully  two  years,  and  from 
it  he  hoped  for  great  results.  At  Prague,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Capellmeister- 
ship  of  the  theatre,  owing  to  Wenzel  Muller*s 
resignation.  Liebich,  the  director,  knew  Weber*8 
value,  and  offered  him  the  post,  with  a  salary  of 
3000  gulden  (about  £200),  a  furlough  of  two  or 
three  months,  an  annual  benefit  guaranteed  at 
1000  gulden,  and  absolute  independence  at  the 
Opera.  This  gave  him  not  only  a  fixed  income,  but 
the  prospect  of  paying  off  the  debts  contracted  at 
Breslau  and  Stuttgart,  a  decisive  considera- 
tion to  a  man  of  his  honourable  nature.  The 
grand  tour,  planned  with  so  much  expectation, 
was  given  up,  and  Liebich's  offer  accepted. 

Wenzel  Muller,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
lower  forms  of  national  opera,  was  not  the  man 
to  be  at  the  head  of  an  institution  whose  main 
object  was  to  foster  dramatic  music  of  a  higher 
order.  Under  his  direction  the  Opera  had  de- 
teriorated to  such  a  degree  that  Liebich  deter- 
mined to  disband  the  company  and  entirely 
reorganise  it.  For  this  task  he  selected  Weber. 
Presenting  himself  afresh  to  the  public  of 
Prague  at  a  brilliantly-attended  concert  on 
March  6,  he  started  for  Vienna  on  the  27th, 
furnished  with  full  powers  to  engage  good 
musicians  and  German  singers.^  In  Vienna 
he  met  Meyerbeer,  heard  Hummel  and  Mo- 
acheles,  whose  playing  he  thought  'fine,  but 
too  smooth,*  and  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  on 
April  35,  but  was  principally  occupied  with  the 
main  object  of  his  journey.  The  whole  company, 
with  the  exception  of  three  members,  was  new, 
and  included  Caroline  Brandt,  Weber^s  future 
wife.  He  entirely  reorganised  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  developed  a  marvellous  capacity  for 
that  kind  of  work.  It  now  became  evident  that 
it  was  not  in  vain  that  he  had  passed  his  child- 
hood behind  the  scenes,  and  been  an  Opera- 
Capellmeister  at  18.  His  wide  experience  and 
1  The  Italian  Optra  of  PracM  e«aMd  to  exist  io  180C. 
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energy  helped  him  to  conquer  the  singers  and 
musicians,  who  were  at  first  amazed  by  his 
strictness  and  the  inflexibility  of  his  rules. 
Among  them  were  a  number  of  Bohemians,  and 
in  order  to  be  able  to  grumble  at  him  with  im- 
punity, they  talked  to  each  other  at  rehearsal  in 
Bohemian.  This  Weber  soon  perceived,  and 
set  to  work  to  learn  the  language,  which  in  a 
few  months  he  had  mastered  sufficiently  for  his 
purpose.  Not  only  did  he  manage,  arrange,  and 
direct  the  music  even  to  the  smallest  details,  but 
he  also  superintended  the  administration,  the 
scene-painting,  and  the  stage-management,  and 
proved  to  demonstration  that  all  these  were 
really  within  his  province.  So  completely 
were  all  theatrical  details  at  his  fingers'-ends, 
that  on  the  prompter's  sudden  illness,  Weber 
supplied  his  place.  By  this  means  he  en- 
sured an  accuracy  and  a  unity  in  all  the 
dramatic  representations,  such  as  had  never 
been  seen  before,  and  which  the  public  did  not 
fail  to  recognise.  He  was  perhaps  quite  as  great 
a  conductor  as  a  composer,  and  was  the  fint  of 
the  great  German  musicians  whose  talent  was 
conspicuous  in  this  direction.  In  this  matter  also 
he  was  a  virtuoso.  The  first  opera  he  put  on  the 
stage  at  Prague  was  Spontini*s  '  Cortez  *  (Sept. 
10,  181 3),  then  produced  for  the  first  time  there. 
Between  that  date  and  Dec.  19  followed  seven, 
and  between  that  and  March  37,  ten,  newly- 
studied  operas  and  singspiele.  Of  each  he  made 
a  icenario^  including  the  smallest  details. 

His  aim  was  to  reinstate  the  Prague  opera 
in  the  position  it  occupied  between  1780  and 
1 790,  when  it  could  almost  have  competed  with 
Vienna,  and  was  at  any  rate  among  the  best  in 
Germany.  He  was  quite  the  man  to  do  it, 
if  only  the  times  had  been  the  same ;  but  un- 
fortunately this  was  not  the  case.  During  the 
war,  society  ceased  to  cultivate  music,  and 
lost  its  powers  of  discrimination,  and  the 
only  way  of  keeping  up  its  traditional  reputation 
for  taste  was  to  maintain  a  dignifie4  reserve  on 
all  artistic  productions.  Weber,  accustomed  to 
more  sympathy,  soon  discovered  this,  and 
it  put  him  out  of  tune.  Besides,  he  had 
not  managed  to  form  comfortable  relations 
for  himself.  Gansbacher  had  left,  and  Weber, 
to  whom  a  friend  was  an  absolute  necessity,  felt 
deserted.  With  the  Prague  musicians  Kotzeluch, 
Dionys  Weber,  Tomaschek,' and  others, he  did  not 
hit  it  off.  For  a  time  he  struggled  in  vain 
against  an  attachment  for  a  ballet-girl,  who  was 
quite  unworthy  of  Ms  affection.  The  real  cause 
of  his  discomfort,  however,  was  that  he  could 
not  at  once  fiEkll  into  the  regular  ways  of  pro- 
fessional life.  He  was  like  a  bird,  which  had 
once  flown  freely  in  the  open  air,  but  was  now 
caged.  Passages  in  his  letters  make  this  clear. 
'  My  incessant  occupation,  and  my  life  of  utter 
solitude,  have  made  me  morose,  gloomy,  and  mis- 
anthropical.   If  Heaven  does  not  soon  thrust  me 

s  Weber's  diary  oontalna  a  remark  on  him  which  la  worth  reading. 
'  March  27.  To  TomaacheV  •.  He  plajed  me  13  Edoffuet.  1  SonaU. 
2  Ain.  I  Concerto,  and  1  8/mphonj.  till  I  was  quite  exhausted.  Are 
all  compoeern  poueued  of  the  devil  when  they  get  to  their  own 
works  7  and  U  it  the  same  with  me  7  God  forbid.' 
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violently  back  among  my  fellow-men,  I  shall 
become  the  mostabominable  Philistine  on  the  face 
of  the  earth*  (Jan.  29, 18 14).  'The  few  composers 
and  scholars  who  five  here  groan  for  the  most 
part  under  a  yoke,  which  has  reduced  them  to 
slavery,  and  taken  away  the  spirit  which  dis* 
tinguishes  the  true  free-bom  artist'  (May  5). 
The  outward  advantages  of  his  position  he  fully 
acknowledged.  'I  reason  myself  by  main  force 
into  a  sort  of  contentment,  but  the  naturally 
cheerful  state  of  mind  which  steels  all  one's 
nerves,  and  sends  one's  spirits  bubbling  up  of 
themselves,  that  one  cannot  give  oneself 
(April  22). 

After  bringing  out  seven  more  operas  between 
April  19  and  June  26  (1814),  Weber,  who  had 
been  out  of  health  for  some  time,  went  on  July  8  to 
take  the  baths  at  Liebwerda.  But  the  impulse  to 
join  the  great  world  was  too  strong  to  allow 
him  to  stay  there,  and,  pushing  on,  he  arrived 
in  Berlin  on  Aug.  3,  a  couple  of  days  before  the 
King  of  Prussia's  return  from  the  Allied  Armies* 
victorious  expedition  to  Paris  after  the  battle  of 
Leipzig.  Unlike  Prague,  where  a  few  official  cere- 
monies .formed  all  the  notice  taken  of  the  great 
victo.^  over  Napoleon,  Berlin  was  in  a  tumult 
of  joy,  and  Weber  had  before  him  the  spectacle 
of  a  great  people  hailing  their  reconquered  free- 
dom with  transport  He  was  carried  away  like 
the  rest,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  To  in- 
crease his  happiness  he  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception  from  his  friends,  whose  circle  now 
included  Tieck  and  Brentano,  with  whom  he  had 
formed  an  intimacy  in  Prague  in  181 3.  Bren- 
tano began  to  arrange  a  libretto  on  Uie  Tann- 
hauser  legend  for  him,  but  other  things  in- 
tervened, and  tbe  work  was  laid  aside.  He 
gave  a  concert  on  Aug.  24,  and  received 
permission  to  invite  the  King,  the  Crown- 
Prince,  and  other  princes  and  princesses. 
Several  great  personages  were  interested  in  him, 
and  there  was  some  talk  of  making  him  Capell- 
meister  of  the  Court  Opera,  in  place  of  Himmel, 
who  had  just  died.  'Silvana'  was  given  again 
on  Sept.  5,  and  Weber  left  Berlin,  happy  in 
many  a  proof  of  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  loaded 
with  impressions  destined  to  bear  fr^it  later  on. 

At  that  period  patriotic  songs  were  naturally 
enough  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  this 
direction  Weber  could  hardly  fail  to  be  led.  An 
invitation  from  tbe  Duke  took  him  to  Go^a  on 
Sept.  II,  and  the  next  day  to  Gr&fentonna,  the 
Duke^s  hunting-seat.  Here,  finding  a  little  re- 
pose for  the  first  time  for  many  months,  he  com- 
posed on  the  13th  two  Lieder  from  Komer's 
'  Leyer  und  Schwert,*  followed  by  eight  others 
during  the  journey  home  and  in  the  first  few 
months  after  his  return.  Six  of  these  are  for 
four  men's  voices,  and  four  for  a  single  voice  and 
PF.,  and  in  them  he  has  recorded  the  impree- 
f^ions  made  on  his  mind  by  the  surging  national 
movement.  It  was  his  first  opportunity  of  show- 
ing how  great  a  power  he  had  of  absorbing 
the  feelings  of  the  masses  and  giving  them 
artistic  expression.  The  effect  of  these  songs  on 
the  whole  people  of  Germany,  and  especially 
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on  the  youth,  was  extraordinary.  Wherever 
they  were  sung  they  roused  the  most  fervid 
enthusiasm.  All  the  other  ])atriotic  compo- 
sitions, in  which  the  time  abounded,  paled 
before  the  brilliancy,  swing,  and  pathos  of  these 
Songs  of  War  and  Fatherland.  Weber's  own 
cantata  even  yields  to  them  in  effect.  The 
choruses  from  the  *  Leyer  und  Schwert'  are 
still  among  the  most  favourite  of  such  works 
for  men's  voices,  and  are  indeed  so  bound 
up  with  the  development  of  the  male  choral 
societies  in  Germany  that  only  with  them  can 
they  cease  to  be  heard. 

Before  his  trip  to  Berlin  Weber  had  entered 
into  closer  relations  with  Caroline  Brandt, 
but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  marriage. 
Caroline,  a  talented  soubrette,  and  a  good  deal 
spoiled  by  the  public,  was  somewhat  whimsical, 
and  had  imperfect  views  both  as  to  the  dignity  of 
art  in  itself,  and  Weber's  importance  as  an  artist. 
Neither  did  she  like  his  requiring  her  to  leave 
the  stage  before  they  married.  This  uncertainty 
about  an  object  he  so  ardently  desired  added  to 
his  discontent  with  Prague,  and  made  him 
anxiously  look  out  for  some  opening  which 
should  lead  to  his  removal.  In  the  meantime 
he  made  use  of  his  summer  holiday  in  1815  for 
an  expedition  to  Munich,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  reached  him. 
The  outburst  of  joy  and  enthusiasm  which  fol- 
lowed indted  him  toagreat  composition  in  honour 
of  the  event  Gottfried  Wohlbriick  the  actor 
provided  him  with  the  words,  and  in  August, 
before  leaving  Munich,  he  wrote  the  first  two 
numbers  of  'Kampf  und  Sieg.'  The  last  two 
days  of  his  stay  were  embittered  by  a  letter  honx 
Caroline,  conveying  her  conviction  that  they  had 
better  part.  This  seems  to  justify  what  Weber 
had  written  to  Gimsbacher,  '  I  see  now  that  her 
views  of  high  art  are  not  above  the  usual  pitiful 
standard — namely,  that  art  is  but  a  means  of 
procuring  soup,  meat,  and  shirts.'  Her  '  convic- 
tion' however  did  not  last  long.  When  Weber 
returned  to  Prague  her  real  affection  for  him 
overcame  all  scruples,  and  he  was  able  to  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  time  when  she 
should  be  all  his  own.  'lina,*  he  writes,^ 
*  is  behaving  extremely  well,  and  honestly  trying 
to  become  better.  If  God  will  only  bestow  on 
me  some  post  without  cares,  and  with  a  salary 
on  which  a  man  can  live ;  and  if  she  is  as  brave  in 
a  year  and  a  day  as  she  is  at  this  moment,  she  is 
to  leave  the  stage,  and  become  my  £uthful  Hatu- 
/rau.  You  shake  your  head  I  A  year  is  a  long 
time,  and  a  person  who  can  hold  out  so  long  is 
really  brave.  The  cantata  was  quickly  com- 
pleted, and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Weber's 
benefit  concert  (Dec.  22).  The  immediate  effect 
was  very  great,  though,  for  reasons  hereafter  to 
be  explained,  not  so  lasting  as  that  of  the 
Komer  songs.  Beethoven  had  composed  one  of  bis 
great  orchestral  pictures  in  honour  of  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  and  this  had  been  performed  shortly 
before  in  Prague.  At  the  dose  of  *  Kampf  und 
Sieg,'  General  Nostiz  went  up  to  Weber  and  said 

1  To  G<nibtch«r,  Au(.  4.  ISie. 
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'  With  you  I  hear  natioziB  speaking,  vi^ith  Beetho- 
ven only  big  boys  phiying  with  rattles.*  This 
criticisoiy  though  too  severe  on  Beethoven,  has  in 
it  elements  of  justice,  for  in  this  pUce  cCoceanon 
Weber  has  in  truth  outdone  his  great  contem- 
porary. 

With  the  completion  of  his  cantata  Weber  de- 
cided to  give  up  his  post  at  Prague.    The  main 
object  of  his  labours,  the  reorganisation  of  the 
opera  on  a  solid  basis,  was  accomplished.    To 
produce  first-rate  results,  and  make  it  one  of  the 
chief  institutions  for  promoting  German  dramatic 
art,  was  out  of  the  question  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  and  with  the  means 
at  his  disposal.    But  he  thought  that  it  could  be 
maintained  at  its  then  state  of  efficiency  without 
his  aid ;  and  as  Prague  had  nothing  to  offer  for 
himself  and  the  furtherance  of  his  own  artistic  life 
he  resigned  his  post  on  Sept.  30, 181 6.     Projects 
of  a  grand  tour  or  a  summons  to  some  other  great 
art-institution  again  floated  through  his  mind. 
He  had  been  again  in  Berlin  during  the  summer, 
and  had  produced  his  cantata  on  the  anniversary 
of  Waterloo  with  such  success  that  it  was  re- 
peated on  the  33rd  June.   Count  Bruhl,Iffiand'8 
snooessor  as  Intendant  of  the  court  theatres,  was 
devoted  to  both  Weber  and  his  music,  and  tried, 
though  vainly,  to  procure  him  the  appointment  of 
Capellmeister  viee  Himmel.    The  post  was  occu- 
pied provisionally  by  Bemhard  Romberg,  and  not 
even  a  title  from  the  Prussian  court  could  be  had 
for  Weber.    On  his  return  journey  to  Prague  he 
made  the  acquaintance  at  Carlsbad  of  Count 
Vitzthum,  Marshal  to  the  Saxon  Court,  and  he 
opened  to  him  a  prospect  of  an  invitation  to 
Dresden.     After  a  fonnal    farewell   to  Prague 
he  accompanied  his  fiancie  to  Berlin  on  a  star- 
engagement,  and  remained  there  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  busily  engaged  in  composition.     The 
PF.  sonatas  in  Ab  and  D  minor,  the  grand  duo 
for  PF.  and  clarinet,  and  several  charming  songs 
with  PF.  accompaniment,  belong  to  this  time. 
On  Dec.  21,  just  before  starting  on  a  toumit  to 
Hamburgand  Copenhagen,  he  received  the  news 
that  the  King  of  Saxony  had  appointed  him  Ca- 
pellmeister of  the  German  opera  at  Dresden. 

Weber*s  work  at  Dresden,  which  was  to  last 
for  nine  years  and  tenninate  only  with  his  pre- 
mature death,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Not 
only  did  he  there  best<^>w  on  his  countrymen 
tho6e  works  which,  with  Mozart's,  fonn  the 
main  basis  of  Grerman  national  opera,  but  he 
founded  an  institution  for  the  performance  of 
German  opera  at  one  of  the  most  musically  dis- 
tinguished courts  of  Germany,  which  did  not 
poseesB  one  before.  In  all  the  other  courts  where 
music  was  cultivated  German  opera  had  for 
long  stood  on  an  equal  footing  with  Italian. 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich,  Mannheim,  and  other 
places,  had  had  a  national  opera  by  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  century,  and  in  most  cases  the  rise 
of  the  German  opera  had  put  an  end  to  the 
■eparate  existence  of  its  rival.  In  Dresden 
alone  matters  were  different.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 8th  century,  when  Italian  opera  had 
reached  a  perfection  scarcely  to  be  surpassed 
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even  in  Italy,  it  had  there  reigned  supreme, 
and   by  1765  had  even  ceased   to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  court.    Towards  the  end  of  the 
century,   German  Singspiele  were  occasionally 
performed   in   Dresden,    but  only  by   second- 
rate  actors,  at  a  small  theatre  in  the  so-called 
Linkesche  Bad,  the  Court  Capellmeister  being 
expressly  prohibited  from  taking  part  in  the  per- 
formance.   After  King  Friedrich  August's   re- 
turn from  the  war  in  181 5  his  Intendant  Count 
Heinrich  Vitzthum  induced  him  to  found  a  Ger- 
man opera,  though  only  as  an  addition  to  the 
Italian,  and  it  was  this  institution  which  Weber 
was  called  on  to  organise.   Such  a  work  naturally 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  violent  oppo- 
sition from  the  Italians,  who  had  hitherto  had  it 
all  their  own  way  in  Dresden,  with  the  court 
and  nobility  almost  exclusively  on  their  side. 
The  post  of  Capellmeister  had  been  filled  since 
181 1    by    a    bom    Italian     named    Francesco 
Morlacchi,  a  talented,  but  imperfectly  trained 
musician,  and   a   clever  man  with  a  taste  for 
intrigue.    Weber   had   hardly   entered  on  his 
new  office  before  he  discovered  that  powerful 
foes  were  actively  though  secretly  engaged  against 
him.    In  accepting  the  post  he  had  made  it  a 
sine  qua  non  that  he  and  his  institution  should 
be  ranked  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
Morlacchi   and    his,  and   had   expressly  stipu- 
lated for  the  title  of  Capellmeistcor,  which  was 
held  by  the  other.    These  conditions  were  agreed 
to,  and  yet  when  the  appointment  was  gazetted 
he  found  himself  styled  '  Musikdirector,'  a  title 
which,  according  to  general  usage,  made  him 
subordinate  to  Morlacchi.     Weber  at  once  stated 
with  decision  that  he  must  decline  the  post.    He 
however  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  for  the 
sake  of  the  object,  to  fill  the  office  provisionally, 
until  either  a  substitute  had  been  engaged  in  his 
place,  or  he  himself  had  been  formally  pronounced 
Capellmeister.    By  Feb.  10,  1817,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  king  had  given 
way.     His  salary  (1500  thalers, « about  £220) 
had  been  from  the  first  on  an  equality  with  Mor- 
lacchi's,  and  on  Sept.  13  the  appointment  was 
confirmed  for  life.    In  Dresden  he  had  a  first- 
rate  orchestra  and  a  tolerable  body  of  singers 
at  his  disposal,  and  found  ample  opportunity 
for  turning  his  knowledge  and  experience  to 
aocount, 

German  opera  having  generally  had  spoken 
dialogue,  often  forming  a  large  proportion  of  the 
work,  a  custom  had  arisen  of  filling  the  parts 
with  actors  who  could  sing.  The  style  was  not  a 
very  perfect  one,  the  profession  of  an  actor  being 
so  wearing  for  the  voice,  and  hence  small  parts 
alone  were  fit  for  these  singing  actors.  Of  such 
materials  Weber*s  company  at  first  exclusively 
consisted.  He  was  indeed  allowed,  with  special 
permission,  to  make  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Italian  opera,  but  this  availed  him  little,  because 
the  Italians  could  rarely  speak  German,  and  were 
unfamiliar  with  German  music.  As  for  the  chorus 
it  was  at  first  non-existent.  A  few  supers  with 
voices,  and  two  or  three  subordinate  solo-singers, 
constituted   the  basses  and  tenors,   while  the 
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■opronoB  and  altos  were  supplied  by  schoolboys, 
as  was  once  the  custom  at  all  German  theatres. 
With  such  materials  it  needed  all  Weber*s  gifts 
of  organisation  and  direction  to  produce  results 
which  might  bear  comparison  with  the  far  better 
appointed  Italian  theatre,  and  keep  alive,  or 
rather  kindle,  an  interest  in  German  opCra  among 
cultivated  people. 

The  way  in  which  he  set  about  his  task  made 
it  clear  that  musical  life  in  Dresden  now  pos- 
sessed a  man  of  power,  who  would  keep 
steadfastly  in  view  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking, without  concerning  himself  as  to  whether 
he  were  breaking  with  old  traditions,  abolishing 
old  and  convenient  usages,  or  even  giving  personal 
offence.  He  knew  that  in  order  to  prosper, 
German  opera  must  command  the  sympathy 
of  the  German  people.  The  Court,  he  was  also 
aware,  took  but  a  languid  interest  in  it,  while 
the  aristocracy  considered  foreign  music  more 
distinguSf  and  had  as  a  body  no  community  of 
feeling  with  the  people.  For  this  reason  his 
first  step,  a  very  startling  one  to  Dresden 
society,  was  to  publish  in  the  'Abendzei- 
tung,'  a  literary  paper  with  a  large  circula- 
tion, an  article  addressed  to  the  '  Amateurs  of 
Dresden,*  laying  down  the  conditions  necessary 
to  his  undertaking.  Modestly  bespeaking  the 
indulgence  of  the  public  for  the  first  attempts 
of  a  new  institution,  and  frankly  owning  that 
real  exceUenoe  would  only  be  attained  after 
many  failures,  the  whole  article  shows  how 
clearly  he  perceived  the  goal  at  which  he  was 
aiming,  and  how  eneigetically  he  directed  his 
course  towards  it  from  the  very  first.  *The 
Italians  and  the  French,*  he  says,  *have  fashioned 
for  themselves  a  distinct  form  of  opera,  with  a 
framework  which  allows  them  to  move  with  ease 
and  freedom.  Not  so  the  Germans.  Eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  constantly  yearn- 
ing after  progress,  they  endeavour  to  appropriate 
anything  which  they  see  to  be  good  in  others. 
But  they  take  it  all  so  much  more  seriously. 
With  the  rest  of  the  world  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  is  the  main  object ;  the  German  wants  a 
work  of  art  complete  in  itself,  with  each  part 
rounded  off  and  compacted  into  a  perfect  whole. 
For  him,  therefore,  a  fine  ensemble  is  the  prime 
necessity.'  It  had  been  so  much  the  habit 
hitherto  in  Dresden  for  society  to  look  to  the 
Court,  and  mould  its  tastes  in  accordance 
with  those  set  in  fashion  from  above,  that  it 
was  almost  an  impossibility  for  a  Court  official 
to  talk  about  his  work  as  if  he  were  in  any 
sense  personally  responsible  for  it,  or  wished 
to  be  considered  the  head  of  his  own  institu- 
tion. People  were  aware  that  Weber  had  been 
leading  a  free  and  restless  life  as  an  independent 
artist ;  and  that  his  songs  of  war  and  liberty  had 
endeared  him  to  the  heart  of  young  Germany. 
Hence  he  was  set  down  as  a  revolutionary  spirit 
aiming  at  dangerous  political  innovations ;  though 
as  a  fact  he  was  no  politician,  and  never  went 
beyond  the  general  interest  natural  to  a  cul- 
tivated man  in  forms  of  government,  social  con- 
ditions, and  the  universal  rights  of  man.  Another 


of  his  actions  which  excited  remark  was  the 
giving  a  very  gay  dinner  and  ball  to  his  staff, 
himself  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party.  *How 
could  he  expect  to  keep  np  the  respect  of  hia 
subordinates,  if  he  began  by  treating  them  in 
this  way  ?  *  His  singers  and  actors  were  indeed 
very  much  surprised  by  his  strictness  and  punc- 
tuality in  all  business  matters.  At  first  this 
aroused  much  dissatisfaction,  but  when  it 
was  found  that  he  could  make  an  opera  go 
in  all  its  parts,  that  at  rehearsal  his  ears  and 
eyes  were  everywhere  at  once,  that  he  was  as 
familiar  with  the  details  of  acting,  dressing,  and 
scenery  as  he  was  with  the  music,  and  master  of 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  opera  as  a  whole,  then  a 
higher  ideal  gradually  dawned  upon  the  company, 
and  an  immense  respect  for  their  new  director. 
The  first  opera  he  produced  was  M^uPs  'Joseph* 
(Jan.  [3,  181 7).  As  had  been  his  successful 
habit  in  Prague,  he  published  two  days  be- 
forehand in  the  '  Abendzeitung,  *  an  article 
giving  some  information  about  the  new  opera. 
The  performance  was  excellent ;  indeed,  all  that 
could  be  desired,  as  far  as  the  ensemble  went^ 
though  the  solo-singers  were  but  indifferent. 
The  engagement  of  competent  leading  artists  was 
his  next  care.  Here  he  acted  upon  the  principle 
that  German  opera  was  not  to  be  confined  to  native 
works  only,  but  should  also  produce  Italian  and 
French  operas.  To  this  end  a  numerous,  well- 
trained,  and  thoroughly  cultivated  body  of  artists 
was  requisite,  and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  engage 
at  least  three  leading  sopranos,  one  first-rate 
tenor,  and  one  first-rate  bass.  His  Intendant 
sent  him  in  March,  181 7,  on  a  mission  to  Prague, 
with  the  view  of  engaging  Frln.  Gninbaum, 
then  singing  at  the  theatre  there.  On  the 
28th  he  conducted  his  'Silvana,*  and  was  enthu- 
siastically received,  the  people  of  Prague  taking 
every  means  of  showing  how  much  they  felt 
his  loss.  Immediately  after  his  return  he 
went  to  Leipzig,  and  played  his  Concerto  in 
E  b  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert,  his  scena  from 
'Atalia'  and  his  'Kampf  und  Sieg*  being 
also  in  the  programme.  Griinbaum  sang 
in  Dresden,  but  was  not  engaged;  various 
other  stars  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  year 
1 81 7  came  to  a  close  without  any  real  ac- 
quisition having  been  made.  However,  Weber 
had  secured  a  regular  chorus  and  chorus- 
master,  the  post  being  filled  first  by  Metzner, 
and  then  towards  the  close  of  1819  by 
Johannes  Micksch.  The  latter  had  studied  in 
Italy,  and  was  considered  a  first-rate  teacher  of 
singing ;  his  principal  object,  however,  was  not 
80  much  expression  as  the  production  of  a  full  and 
even  tone,  which  occasioned  some  differences  of 
opinion  between  him  and  Weber.  On  the  whole, 
however,  he  proved  an  excellent  teacher,  and 
was  duly  appreciated.  A  third  reform  undex^ 
taken  by  Weber  in  the  early  part  of  181 8i 
was  the  re-arrangement  of  the  orchestra.  The 
band  had  been  hitherto  placed  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  Italian  opera^  but  this  dispocd- 
tion  he  wished  to  alter  for  one  more  suited 
to  the  component  parts  of  a  modem  ozcheatns 
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and  to  the  greater  importance  assigned  to  the 
instrumental  part  of  an  opera.  The  change  was 
at  first  strongly  opposed,  and  he  was  obliged  for 
the  time  to  desist  by  the  King*s  express  command. 
Bit  by  bit,  however,  he  made  the  changes  he 
wanted,  and  his  new  arrangement  having  proved 
itself  perfect,  was  permanently  maintained. 

Weber's  work  in  Dresden  very  nearly  came  to 
an  end  in  a  few  months*  time,  for  on  June  37, 
181 7,  a  Capellmeistership  in  Berlin  fell  vacant, 
and  Count  Brtihl  the  Intendant  at  once  entered 
into  negotiations  with  him  on  the  subject 
It  was  an  appointment  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  accept.  Berlin  had  many  attractions  for  him, 
and  BO  far  society  in  Dresden  had  done  little  to 
make  his  residence  there  agreeable.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  Berlin  theatre  on  July  31,  how- 
ever, put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations,  and 
though  several  times  renewed,  nothing  came 
of  them.  One  result  at  any  rate  was  that  his 
appointment  at  Dresden  was  made  for  life,  and 
that  he  was  also  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
direction  of  the  musical  services  at  the  Catholic 
Chapel  Royal.  He  conducted  for  the  first  time 
Sept.  34,  181 7,  the  music  being  a  Salve  Regina 
by  Schuster  and  a  litany  by  Kaumann,  for  whose 
church  music  Weber  had  a  great  admiration.  It 
is  an  evidence  of  his  devout  turn  of  mind  that 
before  this  his  first  official  participation  in  divine 
service  he  confessed  and  received  the  Communion. 
Now  that  he  was  often  called  on  to  compose  for 
Court  festivities,  the  duties  of  his  post  became 
varied  and  extensive,  and  absorbed  much  time. 
His  colleague  Morlacchi  had  frequent  leave  of 
absence,  and  passed  long  periods  of  time  in  Italy 
{e.g,  from  Sept.  181 7  to  June  1818),  and  then  aU 
hia  work  fell  upon  Weber.  A  man  loving  free- 
dom from  restraint  as  he  did,  would  have  found 
it  very  hard  to  carry  on  his  work  with  the  cheer- 
fulness and  elasticity  of  spirit  so  remarkable  in 
him,  if  he  had  not  had  a  constant  spring  of 
happiness  and  refreshment  in  married  life.  His 
union  with  Caroline  Brandt  took  place  at  Prague 
Nov.  4, 1 81 7.  On  their  wedding  tour  the  young 
couple  gave  concerts  at  Darmstadt  and  Giessen, 
appeared  in  Gotha  before  the  Duke,  and  then  went 
home  to  Dresden,  which  they  reached  Dec.  20. 

To  the  early  years  of  his  work  in  Dresden  be- 
long most  of  Weber's  compositions  d'occoHon. 
Hia  sincere  devotion  to  the  royal  family  made 
him  hail  opportunities  of  showing  his  loyalty,  so 
that  severed  of  these  works  were  undertaken 
of  his  own  motion,  and  did  not  always  meet 
with  proper  acknowledgment^  The  fullest  year 
in  this  respect  was  that  of  iSfi,  the  50th  anni- 
▼ersary  of  the  King's  accession.  Besides  two  or 
three  smaller  works,  Weber  composed  a  grand 
Mass  in  Eb  for  the  King's  name-day,  and  for 
the  accession-day  (Sept.  30)  a  grand  Jubel- 
cantata,  which  Uie  King  did  not  allow  to  be 
performed,  so  he  added  the  well-known  Jubel- 
OTerture.  The  Mass  in  6  may  also  be  counted  as 
belonging  to  this  year,  since  it  was  finished  on 
Jan.  4,  1 8 19,  for  the  golden  wedding  of  the  King 
and  Queen.  These  official  duties  were  not  de- 
apatched  perfunctorily,  or  as  mere  obligations. 
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Into  each  he  put  his  full  strength,  though 
well  aware,  as  he  wrote  to  Gansbacher  (Aug.  34, 
18 18),  'that  they  were  but  creatures  of  a  day 
in  the  world  of  art,  and  from  their  ephemeral 
nature  always  disheartening.'  Shortly  after  the 
performance  of  the  Mass  in  G  he  was  asked  to 
write  a  festival  opera  for  the  marriage  of  I^nce 
Friedrich  August.  He  took  up  the  idea  with 
great  earnestness,  chose  for  his  subject  the  tale 
of  Alcindor  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  had 
already  begun  to  think  out  the  music,  when  he 
found  (June  38)  that  his  commission  had 
been  withdrawn,  and  Morlacchi  requested  to 
prepare  an  Italian  piece  for  the  ceremony 
(Oct.  9).  Had  'Alcindor*  been  written,  Weber 
and  Spontini  might  have  been  directly  rivals, 
for  Spontini's  opera  of  that  name,  composed 
a  few  years  later  at  Berlin,  is  drawn  from  the 
same  source.  Perhaps  also  the  work  on  which 
Weber's  world-wide  fame  rests,  and  which  was  to 
give  him  a  triumph  over  Spontini,  might  have 
taken  another  form,  or  never  have  been  written 
at  all.  He  had  already  been  at  work  on  it  for  two 
years.  Soon  after  his  removal  to  Dresden  he  became 
intimate  with  Friedrich  Kind,  who,  after  throw- 
ing up  his  employment  as  an  advocate  in  Leipzig, 
hjbd  been  living  in  Dresden  solely  by  literature. 
Weber  having  proposed  to  him  to  write  a  libretto, 
Kind  heartily  assented,  and  the  two  agreed  on 
Apel's  novel  of  *Der  Freischiitz,*  which  came  out 
in  1 8 1  o  and  had  excited  Weber  s  attention.  Kind 
wrote  the  play  in  seven  days  ;  on  Feb.  31,  181 7, 
he  and  Weber  sketched  the  plan  together,  and 
by  March  i  the  complete  libretto  was  in  Weber's 
hands.  The  composition  did  not  proceed  with 
equal  celerity ;  on  the  contrary,  Weber  took 
longer  over  this  than  over  any  other  of  his 
operas.  Bit  by  bit,  and  with  many  interruptions, 
it  advanced  to  completion.  The  sketch  of  the 
first  number — the  duet  between  Agathe  and 
Aennchen,  with  which  the  second  act  begins — 
was  written  July  2  and  3, 181 7.  Nothing  more 
was  done  that  year,  except  the  sketch  of  the 
terzet  and  chorus  in  the  ist  Act  (*0,  diese 
Sonne')  and  Agathe*s  grand  air  in  the  3nd 
(Aug.  6  to  35).  In  1818  he  only  worked  at  the 
opera  on  three  days  (April  17,  3i,  and  33)  On 
March  13,  18 19,  he  wrote  the  sketch  of  Cas- 
par's air  in  D  minor,  which  ends  the  i  st  Act. 
Then  follows  another  six  months*  pause,  after 
which  he  set  to  work  continuously  on  Sept.  1 7, 
and  the  last  number,  the  overture,  was  com- 
pleted on  May  13,  1820.  The  Court  composi- 
tions of  181 8  may  have  hindered  his  pro- 
gress in  that  year,  but  in  the  summer  of  1819, 
without  any  pressure  from  without,  solely  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  he  wrote 
several  of  his  finest  PF.  compositions  for  3  and 
4  hands,  including  the  Bondo  in  E  b,  op.  63,  the 
'  Aufforderung  zum  Tanze,'  op.  65,  and  the 
PoUcca  brillante  in  E,  op.  73.  The  PF.  Trio 
also,  and  many  charming  Lieder  belong  to  this 
summer,  which  Weber  passed,  like  those  of  1833, 
1823,  and  1834,  in  a  little  country  place,  Hoster- 
witz,  near  Pillnitz.^     By  the  time  Der  Frei- 
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Bchutz  was  at  last  finished,  hii  delight  in  dra- 
matic production  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
he  at  once  began  and  completed  another  dramatic 
work,  and  started  at  any  rate  on  a  third.  Count 
Briihl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  theatres,  had  asked 
him  for  some  new  music  to  Wolff's  play  of '  Pre- 
ciosa,*  £berwein*s  not  being  satisfactory.  Weber 
did  as  he  was  requested,  and  wrote  the  music— 
'a  heavy  piece  of  work  and  an  important  one, 
more  than  half  an  opera,'  as  he  says  himself— 
between  May  as  and  July  15,  i8ao.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  working  at  a  comic  opera, 
'  Die  drei  Pintos,'  the  libretto  by  Theodor  Hell,  a 
Dresden  poet,  whose  real  name  was  Karl  Wink- 
ler. This  work  was  still  progressing  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Ck>unt  Brdhl,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for 
Weber,  informed  him  in  the  summer  of  1819 
that  it  was  hia  intention  to  produce  '  Der  Frei- 
schutz '  at  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  then 
in  course  of  erection  by  Schinkel.  The  building 
was  to  have  been  finished  in  the  spring  of  i8ao, 
but  was  not  ready  till  a  year  later.  Weber  had 
intended  to  take  the  opportunity  of  his  visit  to 
Berlin  for  making  a  professional  tour,  but  it  did 
not  seem  advisable  to  postpone  this  for  so  long. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  had  been  out  of 
health,  and  disquieting  symptoms  of  the  malady 
which  brought  his  life  to  a  premature  dose  had 
begun  to  show  themselves.  Relaxation  and  re- 
fireshment  were  urgently  necessary.  He  also 
wished,  after  this  interval  of  ten  years,  to  appear 
again  in  public  as  a  pianist.  He  started  with 
his  wife  July  35,  iSao,  went  first  to  Leiping,  to 
his  intimate  friend  Rochlitz,  then  on  to  HaJle. 
His  settings  of  Komer*8  'Leyer  und  Schwert' 
had  made  Weber  the  darling  composer  of  the 
German  student,  m  he  discovered  at  Halle.  The 
greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed  at  the  concert  he 
gave  there,  July  31.  Among  the  students  with 
whom  he  formed  relations  was  J.  G.  Lowe, 
afterwards  the  greatest  of  German  ballad-com- 
posers, who  took  the  whole  arrangements  for  the 
concert  off  his  hands.^  Still  more  enthusiastic 
was  his  reception  by  the  students  of  Gottingen, 
where  he  arrived  August  11,  and  gave  a  concert 
Aug.  17.  After  it  he  was  serenaded  by  the 
studenU,  who  sang  his  Lied  'Liitzow's  wilder 
Jagd,'  and,  on  his  coming  down  to  talk  with 
them,  crowded  round  him  cheering.  Thence 
they  went  by  Hanover  to  Bremen,  Oldenburg, 
and  Hamburg,  where  he  left  his  wife,  going  on 
to  Lubeck,  £utin  (his  birthplace,  which  he 
had  not  visited  since  1802),  and  Kiel,  from 
whence  he  crossed  over  to  Copenhagen.    Tliis  was 

>  SoiiM  pap«rt  entltl«d  'Boenet  from  Dr.  Ktrl  LCwe'i  Lli^*  have 
been  publUh«d  by  Dr.  Max  Bann  (from  MS.  notei  bj  L6we's 
d&ughtar)  In  the  'Mosikwelt'  (Berlin.  U81).  Mo.  U  (A^.  9.  1881) 
oontaUts  a  charming  pieture  of  Weber'a  concert  at  Halle,  and  the 
part  Lowe  took  in  it.  Unfortunately  it  la  historically  inaccurate. 
Dr.  BunM  makes  Weber  play  in  July  1890  his  ConoertstOck  in 
T  minor,  which  was  not  written  till  1821.  and  played  in  public  for 
the  first  time.  June  85.  in  Berlin.  Nor  is  this  all ;  Dr.  Bnn»  declares 
that  in  this  his  own  composition  Weber  could  not  keep  time  with 
the  orchestra,  and  says  that  in  the  fire  of  playing  he  accelerated 
the  tempo,  the  band  hurried  after  him.  but  bye  and  bye  Mi  behind, 
and  LOwe  had  to  stop  Weber  and  start  them  again.  Dr.  Bunxe's 
description  would  apply  to  the  playing  of  a  bad  amateur,  not  to 
that  of  a  finished  Oapeilmeisier  Ilka  Weber.  All  this  too  about  the 
axccution  of  a  place  uoi  Ihaa  la  •ilateaee ! 


the  most  brilliant  point  of  his  journey.  He 
wM  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen,  played 
at  court  on  Oct.  4,  and  at  a  public  oonoert 
Oct.  8,  overwhelmed  with  applause  on  both 
occasions.  After  another  concert  at  Ham- 
burg on  his  way  back,  he  reached  Dresden 
Nov.  4. 

As  a  great  pianist  Weber  was  often  asked  to 
give  lessons,  and  did  so.  Pupils  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say  artists  stamped 
with  Ids  own  sign-manual  as  a  composer  or 
piamst,  he  had  none.  For  this  his  artistic  dispo- 
sition was  too  peculiar,  his  character  too  restleas 
and  unmethodical.  We  find  a  pupil  named 
Freytag  from  Berlin  studying  the  piano  and 
composition  with  him  in  Prague  in  181 6,  and 
are  told  that  he  made  his  d^but  at  a  concert 
of  Weber*s  (March  a9),  to  his  master's  satisfac- 
tion, but  we  never  hear  of  him  again  from  that 
day  forwards.'  Marschner  communicated  with 
him  in  181 8,  sending  him  his  opera  'Hein- 
rich  rv.  und  D*Aubign^'  from  Pr^ssbui^,  and 
coming  himself  Aug.  18,  1819.  Web«r  was 
much  interested  in  the  opera,  and  secured  its 
performance  at  Dresden,  where  it  was  given  for 
the  first  time,  July  19,  i8ao.*  Marschner 
settled  in  Dresden  in  the  beginning  of  August 
183 1,  and  in  i8a4  was  appointed  Musikdirector 
of  the  opera,  a  post  he  retained  till  Weber's 
death.  The  two  maintained  an  intercourse 
which  at  times  was  animated,  though  Weber 
never  found  Marschner  a  congenial  companion. 
Marschner  was  undoubtedly  strongly  influenced 
by  Weber's  music ;  it  is  evident  in  all  his  com- 
positions during  his  stay  in  Dresden,  and  also  in 
his  opera  *  Der  Vampyr.'  And  yet  he  cannot  be 
called  a  pupil  of  Weber's.  When  he  settled  in 
Dresden  he  was  a6,  and  a  formed  musician,  so 
that  after  passing  through  the  Weber-period  he 
recovered  his  independence  in  the  *  Templw 
und  Judin  *  and  *  Hans  Heiling.*  Weber's  most 
devoted  and  only  real  pupil  was  Jules  Benedict 
of  Stuttgart.  He  came  to  Weber  in  Febroaiy, 
1 83 1,  and  his  account  of  their  first  interview  is 
so  charming  that  we  venture  to  transcribe  it: 
'  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  of  my  first 
meeting  with  him.  Ascending  the  by  no  means 
easy  staircase  which  led  to  his  modest  home,  on 
the  third  storey  of  a  house  in  the  old  market- 
place, I  found  him  sitting  at  his  desk,  and 
occupied  with  the  pianoforte  arrangement  of  his 
Freischiitz.  The  dire  disease  which  but  too 
soon  was  to  carry  him  off  had  made  its  mark  on 
his  noble  features;  the  projecting  oheek* bones, 
the  general  emaciation,  told  their  own  tale;  but 
in  his  clear  blue  eyes,  too  often  concealed  by 
spectacles,  in  his  mighty  forehead  fringed  by  a 
few  straggling  locks,  in  the  sweet  expression  of 
his  mouUi,  in  the  very  tone  of  his  weak  but 
melodious  voice,  there  was  a  magic  power  which 
attracted  irresistibly  all  who  approached  him. 
He  received  me  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and, 
though  overwhelmed  with  double  duties  during 

t  Weber^  LIterarisehe  Arbelten.  109  (LebensMld.  vol.  dl). 
a  Weber  also  wrote  an  artleto  la  its  behalf-  aas  p.  AM  of  tlt» 
LabaaabUd,  and  alsewbera. 
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Morlacchi's  absence,  found  time  to  give  me  daily 
lesBons  for  a  considerable  period.'^  Benedict 
goes  on  to  relate  how  Weber  played  him 
FreiachQtz  and  Preciosa,  works  then  unknown 
to  the  world,  and  what  a  fascinating  effect  both 
he  and  his  compositions  made  on  him ;  but  what 
impressed  him  even  more  was  his  *  rendering  of 
Beethoven*s  sonatas,  with  a  fire  and  precision  and 
a  thorough  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
poser, which  would  have  given  the  mighty 
Ludwig  the  best  proof  of  Weber's  reverence  and 
admiration  for  his  genius.* 

Benedict  was  fortunate  enough  to  share  the 
brightest  and  most  triumphant  bit  of  Weber*s 
short  life  with  him.  After  '  Preciosa '  had  been 
played  for  the  first  time  with  Weber's  music 
(March  14,  i8ai)  at  the  Berlin  opera-house,  and 
very  well  received,  the  day  drew  near  for  the 
opening  of  the  new  theatre,  in  which  'Der 
^«ischutz '  was  to  be  the  first  opera  performed.^ 
Weber  had  been  invited  to  rehearse  and  conduct 
the  opera  himself,  and  for  this  purpose  arrived 
in  Berlin  May  4.  Benedict  followed  two  or 
three  weeks  later. 

Spontini  was  at  that  time  the  ruling  spirit  in 
operatic  matters  at  Berlin.  The  King  was  a  great 
admirer  of  his  music,  and  he  had  many  adherents 
among  the  court  and  in  society.  In  the  rest 
of  the  world,  however,  opinions  were  mingled. 
During  the  war  a  strong  feeling  of  nationality 
had  developed  in  Germany,  and  there  was  a 
prejudice  against  foreigners,  especially  against 
foreigners  hailing  from  Paris.  Hence  that  a 
Franco-Italian  should  be  installed,  on  terms  of 
unusual  liberality,  in  the  chief  musical  post 
in  the  capital  of  the  state  which  had  done  and 
suffered  most  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  gave  great 
umbrage.  There  is  no  question  that  Spontini, 
apart  from  his  blunders,  was  made  a  scape-goat, 
and  that  the  dislike  of  the  people  of  Berlin 
was  as  much  due  to  political  and  social  as  to 
musical  reasons.  At  first,  his  merits  as  a  com- 
poser received  general  acknowledgement.  His 
operas,  produced  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at 
a  lavish  expenditure,  were  not  only  performances 
of  dazzling  splendour,  but  of  genuine  artistic 
value,  as  even  those  prejudiced  against  him  were 
obliged  to  admit.  Germany  had  nothing  to  set 
against  such  grandiose  works.  Since  Mozart's 
•Zauberflote'  (1791)  only  one  opera  of  the  first 
rank— Beethoven's  'Fidelio*  (1805)— had  ap- 
peared there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
atage  had  appropriated  the  best  that  was  to  be 
found  in  Italy  and  France,  and  apparently  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  any  change,  or  of  anybocly*s 
coming  to  the  front  and  eclipsing  Spontini. 

All  at  once  Weber  stepped  on  the  scene  with 
his  new  opera.  We  can  quite  understand  how 
ardently  the  patriots  of  Berlin  must  have  longed 
for  a  brilliant  isuccess,  if  only  as  a  counterpoise 
to  Spontini.  Obviously,  too,  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  a  certain   anxiety  lest  Weber  was 

>  *  The  Qrmi  M oridaiu/  edited  I^  FnmeU  Hndhr ; '  Weber,'  hj 
tbr  Jaliiu  Benedict.  61  (London.  1881). 

*  It  «M  not  the  first  acta&l  perfonntnoe.  That  distinction  fell  to 
Ooetbe  • '  Iphlgetila'  (Maj  SB),  roeceeded  for  the  next  few  de^s  bjoiie 
or  ti*o  other  plajt. 
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not  man  enough  to  sustain  with  honour  this 
conflict  with  the  foreigner.  He  was  known 
as  a  gifted  composer  of  songs  and  instrumental 
music,  but  his  earlier  operas  had  not  been  un- 
disputed successes,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  he 
haa  done  nothing  at  all  in  that  line.  On  all  these 
grounds  the  first  performance  of  Der  Freischtiti 
was  looked  forward  to  with  a  widespread  feeling 
of  suspense  and  excitement. 

Weber  thus  could  not  but  feel  that  much 
was  at  stake,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  cause 
of  German  art.  As  if  to  point  the  contrast 
still  more  forcibly  between  himself  and  Spon- 
tini, between  native  and  foreign  art,  Spontini'a 
'  Olympic,'  entirely  remodelled  by  the  composer 
after  its  production  in  Paris,  had  been  given  for 
the  first  time  in  Berlin  (May  14)  only  a  month 
before  Der  Freischutz,  with  a  success  which, 
though  not  enduring,  was  enormous  at  the  time. 
Weber's  friends  were  full  of  dismay,  fearing 
that  Freischutz  would  not  have  a  chance; 
Weber  alone,  as  if  with  a  true  presentiment 
of  the  event,  was  always  in  good  spiiits. 
The  rehearsals  began  on  May  21,  and  the  per- 
formance was  fixed  for  June  18,  a  day  hailed  by 
Weber  as  of  good  omen,  from  its  being  that  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  So  entirely  was  he  free 
from  anxiety,  that  he  employed  his  scanty 
leisure  in  composing  one  of  his  finest  instrumentid 
works,  the  Concertstuck  in  F  minor,  finishing 
it  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Der 
Freiticbtitz  was  produced.  Benedict  relates  how 
he  was  sitting  with  Weber*s  wife  when  the  com- 
poser came  in  and  played  them  the  piece  just 
finished,  making  remarks  as  he  went,  and  what 
an  indelible  impression  it  made  on  him.  '  He 
was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  who 
ever  lived,'  he  adds.* 

Weber's  presentiment  did  not  fail  him.  The 
1 8th  of  June  was  as  great  a  day  of  triumph  as 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  musician.  The  applause 
of  a  house  filled  to  the  very  last  seat  was  such 
as  had  never  been  heard  before,  in  Germany  at 
any  rate.  That  this  magnificent  homage  was  no 
outcome  of  party-spirit  was  shown  by  the  endur- 
ing nature  of  the  success,  and  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  same  wherever  Der  Freischutz  was 
heard.  In  Berlin  the  50th  performance  took 
place  Dec.  28,  1823,  the  looth,  Dec.  26,  1826, 
the  300tli,  March  10,  1858,  and  the  500th, 
during  the  past  year  (1884).  No  sooner  had  it 
been  produced  in  Berlin,  than  it  was  seized  upon 
by  nearly  all  the  principal  theatres  in  Ger- 
many.  In  Vienna  it  was  given  on  Oct.  3,  and, 
though  to  a  certain  extent  mutilated  and  cur- 
tailed, was  received  with  almost  greater  enthu- 
siasm than  in  Berlin.  The  feeling  reached  its 
height  when  Weber,  on  a  visit  to  Vienna,  con- 
ducted the  performance  in  person,  March  7, 1822. 
There  is  an  entry  in  his  diary  *  Conducted  the 
Freischutz  for  Schroder's  benefit.  Greater  enthu- 
siasm there  cannot  be,  and  I  tremble  to  think  of 
the  future,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  rise  higher 
than  this.^    To  God  alone  the  praise  1 ' 

a  Bencdiet'i '  Weber.'  68. 

*  He  had  nndertaken  to  write  a  new  opera.  '  Kurruthe,'  for 
Vlesoa. 
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Weber  thou{|rht  it  desirable  to  Appear  in  public 
at  a  concert  before  leaving  Berlin.  The  eeoond 
representation  of  Ber  Freischiitz  took  place  on 
the  loth,  and  the  third  on  the  a  and,  of  June. 
On  the  25  th  he  held  his  concert  in  the  hall  of 
the  new  theatre,  and  played  his  Concertstuck, 
completed  that  day  week,  for  the  first  time  in 
public.  Others  of  his  compositions  heard  on 
the  same  occasion  were  the  Italian  scena  from 
*  Atalia,'  and  the  Variations  for  PF.  and  violin 
on  a  Norwegian  theme.  His  colleague  in  the 
latter  piece  was  the  eccentric  violinist  Alex- 
andre Boucher,  who,  having  asked  permission  to 
introduce  a  cadence  of  his  own  in  the  finale  of 
the  variations,  improvised  on  themes  from  *  Der 
Freischiitz,"  but  wandered  off  so  far  that  he 
could  not  get  back  again,  seeing  which,  he  put 
down  his  violin,  and  throwing  his  arms  round 
Weber  exclaimed  enthusiastically,  'Ah,  grand 
mattre  1  que  je  t'aime,  que  je  t'admire  !  *  The 
audience  joined  in  with  loud  cheers  for  Weber. 

Weber  returned  to  Dresden  July  i,  i8ai.    In 
comparison  with  other  places  in  Germany,  Dres- 
den was  in  no  special  hurry  to  produce   Der 
Freischiitz,  though  it  had  not  been  able  alto- 
gether to  shut  its  ears  to  the  reports  of  its  colossal 
success.    The  composer,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains 
he  took  to  show  his  loyalty,  was  no  favourite 
with  the  king  and  court.    He  was  the  singer 
par  excellence  of  Komer^s  lyrics,  and  anything 
which  called  up  reminiscences  of  the  war  that 
inspired  those  songs  could  not  but  be  painful  to 
the  Kins:  of  Saxony.    He  tried  to  be  just  to- 
wards Weber,  and  acknowledged  his  services 
in  many  ways,  but  his  sentiments  were  well 
known,  and  had  their  influence  on  the  courtiers. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  Der 
Freischiitz  till  Weber's  death,  there  is  not  a  sign 
that  at  court  the  smallest  pride  was  felt  in  the 
fact  of  Dresden  possessing  the  greatest  German 
composer  of  the  day.    He  was  aU  but  allowed  to 
accept  the  post  of  Court-Capellmeister  at  Cassel, 
with  the  liberal  salary  of  2,500  thalers  (£375)— 
1000  thalers  more  than  he  received  at  Dresden. 
The  Minister  at  last  offered  him  an  increase  of 
300  thalers,  calculating  that  with  his  attachment 
to  Dresden  that  would  be  sufficient  inducement 
to  him  to  remain ;  and  he  was  not  deceived.    The 
additional  salary  however  was  deprived  of  all 
value  as  a  distinction  by  its  being  also  bestowed 
on  Morlaochi.    This  took  place  in  August  and 
September  of  the  year  in  which  Der  Freischiitz 
saw  the  light,  but  even  some  years  later  Weber's 
official  superiors  would  not  see  that  the  Capell- 
meister  of  the  Dresden  German  opera  was  a  man 
of  world-wide  fame.   Perhaps  they  really  did  not 
see  it.     When  Weber  was  in  Berlin,  Dec.  1825, 
for  the  production  of  Euryanthe,  his  Intendant 
von  Liittichau  happened  to  be  present  when 
Weber  was  leaving  the  theatre  after  rehearsal, 
and  seeing  a  large  crowd  waiting  at  the  door, 
and  all  hats  raised  with  the  greatest  respect, 
he  turned  to  him  and  said  with  astoni^^hment, 
'  Weber,  are  you  then  really  a  celebrated  man  ?  * 

Der  Freischiitz   was  performed  in  Dresden 
for  the  first  time,  Jan.  26,  1822,  and  met  with 


a  more  enthusiastic  reception  than  bad  ever 
been  known  there  before.  At  the  dose  of  the 
performance  the  storm  of  applause  defied  all 
restraint.  A  few  isolated  cases  were  found 
of  people  who  did  not  like  it,  but  their  com- 
ments were  unheard  in  the  general  approval. 
Kind,  the  librettist,  could  not  bear  the  music, 
because  it  threw  his  own  merits  into  the  shade, 
and  its  ever-increasing  success  irritated  the 
petty  vanity  of  this  hd  esprit  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  end  in  a  complete  breach  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Weber.  Spohr,  who  had  moved  to 
Dresden^  with  his  family,  Oct.  31, 1 821,  heard  it 
there  for  the  first  time,  and  was  not  favourably 
impressed.  His  failure  to  understand  Weber  a 
mnsic  has  been  mentioned  already,  and  this  ia 
fresh  evidence  of  it;  but  as  before,  it  made 
no  difference  in  their  relations.  On  the  con- 
trary, Weber  showed  his  esteem  for  Spohr  by 
warmly  reconunending  him  to  Generaldirector 
Feige,  of  Cassel,  for  the  post  of  Capellmeister, 
which  he  had  himself  declined,  but  which,  as  is 
well-known,  Spohr  accepted,  and  filled  with 
credit  up  to  a  short  period  before  his  death. 
Ludwig  Tieck  too,  then  resident  in  Dresden, 
never  could  reconcile  himself  thoroughly  to  Der 
Freischiitz,  though  he  heartily  appreciated 
Euiyantbe.  The  two  men,  much  as  they  dif- 
fered in  their  views  on  dramatic  art,  formed  a 
lasting  friendship,  expressed  with  frankness  on 
both  sides.  Weber  was  seldom  absent  from 
Tieck's  dramatic  readings  of  great  works,  and 
was  a  most  attentive  listener.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, he  was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  poets 
of  the  day.  With  Goethe  indeed  he  never  got  on, 
though  they  met  several  times ;  but  with  Jean 
Paul,  and  also  with  Achim  von  Amim  he  was 
intimate.  Amim,  like  Tieck,  belonged  to  the  ro- 
mantic school,  and  it  was  natural  that  there  should 
be  sympathy  between  them;  but  Weber  was 
also  very  friendly  with  Wilhelm  Miiller,  author 
of  the  '  Miillerlieder,'  and  the  '  Winterreise.' 
MuUer  visited  him  in  Dresden  and  dedicated  a 
volume  of  poems  to  him  in  the  antunm  of  1842, 
but  not  one  of  these  did  Weber  set.  His  dlay 
for  writing  Lieder  was  over.  Of  Tieck^s  poems 
he  only  composed  one  ('  Sind  es  Schmerzen,  sind 
es  Freuden,  from  '  Die  schone  Magelone '). 

During  the  latter  half  of  1821  Weber  was 
at  work  upon  the  comic  opera  *  Die  drei 
Pintos,*  begun  in  1820,  but  destined  never  to  be 
finished.  He  was  drawn  off  towards  work  of  a 
different  kind.  The  criticisms  on  Der  Frei- 
schiitz were  almost  always  on  points  of  form« 
and  mainly  resolved  themselves  into  this,  that 
the  opera  did  not  contain  enough  of  those 
larger,  artistically  constructed,  forms  which  be- 
tray the  hand  of  the  master.  Hence,  was  it 
certain  that  Weber  was  really  master  of  his 
art,  or  did  he  not  owe  his  great  success 
mainly  to  his  heaven-sent  genius?  Weber  was 
very  sensitive  to  public  criticism,  even  when  so 
ignorant,  one-sided,  and  absurd  as  this,  and  he 
determined  to  write  a  grand  opera,  and  show 

1  Thui  all  the  thrM  ropreMnUtiTos  of  GcriBaii  romantic  op«r» 
Webar,  Spohr,  and  llanchnar,  wen  Urloc  In  the  same  plaoe. 
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the  world  what  be  was  capable  of.  Wben  there- 
fore an  invitation  to  write  a  new  opera  arrived 
(Nov.  II,  183 1)  from  Barbaja,  of  the  Kamth- 
oerthor  theatre  in  Vienna,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity  with  avidity.  The  libretto  was  to  be 
written  by  Frau  Helmina  von  Chezy,  who 
had  been  in  Dresden  since  181 7,  well-received 
in  litOTary  circles,  and  not  without  poetical 
talent.  She  offered  him  several  subjects,  and 
he  selected  *  Euryanthe.'  After  several  at- 
tempts, in  which  Weber  gave  her  active  as- 
sistance, she  succeeded  in  putting  her  materials 
into  something  like  the  shape  he  desired. 
His  idea  of  an  opera  was  that  the  music  should  not 
be  80  entirely  dominant  as  in  Italian  opera,  but 
that  the  work  should  be  a  drama,  in  which  the 
words  should  have  a  real  interest  of  their  own, 
and  in  which  action,  scenery,  and  decorations 
should  all  contribute  to  the  vividness  and 
force  of  the  general  impression.  In  short,  that 
the  impression  made  by  an  opera  should  be 
based  on  a  carefully  balanced  combination  of 
poetry,  music,  and  the  descriptive  arts.  These 
principles  he  had  endeavoured  to  carry  out  in 
Der  Freischntz ;  in  Euryanthe  he  hoped  to 
realise  them  fully.  The  words  of  the  1st  Act 
were  ready  by  Dec.  15,  i8ai,  and  Weber  set 
to  work  with  all  his  might. 

Thinking  it  well  to  study  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  new  work  was  to  appear,  he 
started,  Feb.  10,  1822,  for  Vienna,  stopping  on 
the  way  to  conduct  Der  Freischtitz  (Feb.  14)  at 
Prague,  with  unmeasured  success.  He  attended 
a  performance  of  the  same  opera  in  Vienna  on  the 
1 8th,  but  foimd  it  far  from  edifying.  How  he 
conducted  it  himself  on  March  9,  and  what  a 
reception  it  had,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
This  one  work  gave  him  a  popularity  in  Vienna 
that  became  almost  burdensome.  He  was  urged 
to  settle  there  altogether,  and  undertake  the 
direction  of  the  German  opera.  There  also  he 
received  an  invitation  to  write  a  grand  opera  for 
Paris.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  he 
fell  ill  with  a  violent  sore  throat.  That  his 
disease  was  making  progress  was  evident.  Still 
he  appeared  in  public  on  two  occasions  besides 
the  Freischtitz  performance,  once  at  a  concert 
given  by  Bohm  the  violinist,  on  March  10, 
—  when  he  conducted  his  Jubelouverture, 
and  the  men's  choruses  from  the  *  Leyer  und 
Schwert^'  with  enormous  success — and  once  at 
a  concert  of  his  own  (March  19),  when  he 
played  his  Cloncertstiick,  which,  oddly  enough, 
was  not  equally  appreciated.  By  Much  26  he 
was  again  at  home. 

All  the  summer  he  remained  at  Hosterwitz, 
and  there  was  composed  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  Euryanthe,  for  he  had  the  same  bouse  the 
following  sununer.  His  most  important  piece 
of  officiiJ  work  at  this  time  was  the  production 
of  Fidelio.  That  opera,  though  composed  in 
1805,  and  reduced  to  its  final  shape  in  1814, 
had  never  been  given  in  Dresden,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  till  Weber  came  there  was 
no  German  opera.  Though  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  ignore  that  the  music  is  not  through- 


out essentially  dramatic,  he  felt  it  to  be  a 
sublime  creation,  for  which  his  admiration 
was  intense,  and  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
secure  a  performance  worthy  of  the  work. 
An  animated  correspondence  ensued  between 
him  and  Beethoven.  Weber's  first  letter  was 
dated  Jan.  a 8,  1823;  Beethoven  replied  Feb. 
16,  and  Weber  rejoined  on  the  i8th.  After 
that  there  were  letters  from  Beethoven  of 
April  9,  June  5  and  9,  and  Aug.  11,  the 
last  enclosing  a  sonata  and  variations  of 
his  own  composition.  Weber  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer and  a  remarkable  exponent  of  Beethoven's 
PF.  music,  especially  of  his  sonatas,  a  fact  which 
Beethoven  seems  to  have  known.  The  corre- 
spondence has  been  lost,  except  a  fragment  of 
a  rough  copy  of  Weber's,*  conclusively  proving 
his  high  opinion  of  Fidelio.  The  score  sent 
by  Beethoven,  April  10,  is  still  at  the  Dresden 
court-theatre.  The  first  performance  took  place 
April  29,  with  Wilhelmine  Schroder  as  Leonore. 
In  Sept.  1823  Weber  started  for  Vienna  to 
conduct  the  first  performance  of  Euryanthe. 
Benedict  accompanied  him.  Barbaja  had  assem- 
bled a  company  of  first-rate  Italian  singers,  and 
was  giving  admirable  performances  of  Italian 
operas,  especially  Rossini's.  Rossini  had  been 
in  Vienna,  and  had  rehearsed  his  operas  him- 
self. The  public  was  almost  intoxicated  with 
the  music,  and  it  was  performed  so  admirably 
that  even  Weber,  who  had  previously  been 
almost  unjustly  severe  on  Rossini's  operas, 
was  obliged,  to  his  vexation,  to  confess  that 
he  liked  what  he  heard  there.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  singers  cast  for  Euryanthe, 
though  as  a  whole  efficient,  were  stars  of  the 
second  order.  Still,  Der  EVeischtttz  had  pre- 
possessed the  public,  and  the  first  performance 
of  the  new  work  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 
But  the  enthusiasm  did  not  last.  The  plot 
was  not  sufficiently  intelligible,  people  found 
the  music  long  and  noisy,  and  after  the 
second  and  thii3  representations,  which  Weber 
conducted  with  great  success,  the  audiences 
gradually  became  cold  and  thin.  After  his 
departure  C!onradin  Elreutzer  compressed  the 
libretto  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  opera 
a  mere  unintelligible  conglomeration  of  isolated 
scenes,  and  after  dragging  through  twenty  per- 
formances, it  vanished  from  the  boards.  After 
the  enormous  success  of  the  Freischiitz,  Eury- 
anthe was  virtually  a  fiasco.  Neither  had  Weber 
much  consolation  from  his  fellow  artists.  In 
many  instances  envy  prevented  their  seeing  the 
grand  and  beautiful  ideas  poured  forth  by  Weber 
in  such  rich  abundance ;  and  there  were  artists 
above  the  influence  of  any  such  motive,  who 
yet  did  not  appreciate  the  work.  Foremost 
among  these  was  Schubert;  even  if  his  own 
attempts  at  opera  had  not  shown  the  same  thing 
before,  his  seeing  no  merit  in  Euryanthe  would 
prove  to  demonstration  that  a  man  may  be  a 
great  composer  of  songs,  and  yet  know  nothing 

I  Qlrva  by  Mai  ron  Weber  in  th«  '  Biognphle,'  it.  4«8.  Tbe  dat«s 
flT«n  &r«  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  thoae  In  the  biography, 
but  I  Itare  followed  JAhns's  caniful  epitome  of  Weber's  diary,  now  iu 
the  Boyal  Library  of  Berlin. 
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of  dramatic  ^  music.  The  only  really  satisfac- 
tory part  of  the  visit  was  his  intercourse  with 
Beethoven,  who  welcomed  him  heartily.'  At 
one  time  Beethoven  had  not  valued  Weber  s 
oompositioMS  at  a  high  rate,  but  his  opinion  of 
the  composer  of  Der  Freischiitz  had  risen 
enormouidy.  Ho  did  not  go  to  Eurjanthe : 
there  would  have  been  no  object  in  his  doing  so, 
now  that  his  troubles  with  his  hearing  had 
settled  down  into  total  deafness. 

Weber  left  Vienna  Nov.  5,  conducted  the 
50th  representation  of  Der  Frei^chutz  in 
Prague  on  the  7th,  and  arrived  in  Dresden  on 
the  loth.  By  his  desire  Benedict  remained 
in  Vienna,  to  keep  him  informed  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Euryanthe;  but  what  he  heard  was 
80  far  from  pleasant  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  report  it.  Weber  had  put  his  full  strength 
into  the  work,  intending  it  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  his  power  and  capacity.  With  the 
keenest  anxiety  he  followed  its  progress,  mark- 
ing the  impression  it  produced,  not  only  in 
Vienna,  but  in  every  theatre  which  performed 
it  on  the  strength  of  its  being  an  opera  of 
Weber's.  When  he  found  that  in  most  places  it 
received  only  a  succes  d'estime,  and  that  opinions 
as  to  its  value  were  divided,  even  auiongst 
unbiassed  connoisseurs,  he  fell  into  deep  depres- 
sion. Benedict,  on  his  return  from  Vienna, 
thought  him  looking  ten  years  older,  and  all 
the  symptoms  of  his  malady  had  increased.  To 
illness  it  was  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  that 
all  his  old  energy,  nay,  even  his  love  of  music, 
for  the  time  abandoned  him.  His  compositions 
seemed  to  recede  into  the  far  distance,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1824  he  writes  in  a  bitter  mood 
to  his  wife  from  Marienbad,  where  he  was  taking 
the  waters,  'I  have  not  an  idea,  and  do  not 
believe  I  ever  composed  anything.  Those  operas 
were  not  mine  after  all.'  When  asked  how  he 
did,  he  would  reply,  'I  cough,  and  am  lazy.' 
During  fifteen  months  he  composed  absolutely 
nothing,  except  one  little  French  romance. 

Many  disappointments,  however,  as  Eury- 
Iknthe  brought  him,  there  were  places  where 
it  was  at  once  valued  as  it  deserved.  In  Dres- 
den the  first  performance  took  place  March  31, 

1824,  with  a  success  that  equalled  Weber's 
highest  expectations.  As  an  instance,  Tieck 
pronounced  it  to  contain  passages  which  Gluck 
and  Mozart  might  have  envied.  And  as  in 
stage  matters  the  first  impression  is  apt  to  be 
the  lasting  one,  even  down  to  a  later  generation, 
the  i>eople  of  Dresden  to  this  day  understand  and 
love  Euryanthe.  In  Leipzig  it  was  much  the 
same,  the  opera  occupying  a  place  in  the  reper- 
toire from  May  1824.   Rochlitz  heard  it  May  24, 

1825,  and  next  day  wrote  Weber  almost  the  best 
and  most  discerning  criticism  of  the  time.*  In 
Berlin  there  wan  considerable  delay  in  producing 
the  opera,  for  which  Spontini  received  more  than 
his  share  of  the  blame.  The  first  performance 
took  place  on  Dec.  23,  1825,  and  in  Berlin  too, 

1  Bee  SCH(7BE>T,  TOL  lii.  p.  SS86. 

*  See  BkstboveM.  vol.  I.  p.  196  a. 
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where  Weber's  most  devoted  adherents  were  to 
be  found,  the  effect  it  produced  was  great  and 
lasting.  The  composer  conducted  in  person, 
though,  suffering  as  he  was  from  mortal  illne»8, 
it  took  all  his  indomitable  energy  to  make  the 
mind  rise  superior  to  the  body.  It  was  his  last 
appearance  in  Berlin. 

Weber  knew  that  his  days  were  numbered. 
A  model  husband  and  father,  the  thought  of  his 
wife  and  children  was  never  absent  from  his 
mind ;  to  provide  for  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  was  not  only  his  most  sacred  duty,  but 
his  highest  happiness.  No  one  can  fail  to  be 
touched  by  the  tenderness  and  devotion  which 
breathe  in  the  letters  to  his  wife,  many  of  which 
are  printed  by  his  sons  in  the  biography.  After 
quitting  Stuttgart,  he  had  regulated  his  affairs 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  He  lived  very 
comfortably  in  Dresden,  and  was  able  even  to 
afford  himself  small  luxuries.  His  great  de- 
sire was  to  leave  enough  to  place  his  family 
above  fear  of  poverty.  It  was  his  love  fur 
them  which  roused  him  from  the  languor 
and  depression  into  which  he  had  fallen 
after  the  completion  of  Euryanthe.  The  im- 
mediate impulse  was  a  letter  from  Charles 
Kemble,  then  lessee  of  Co  vent  Garden  theatre, 
inviting  him  to  write  an  opera  in  English. 
London  had  also  participated  in  the  Freischutz 
mania,  no  less  than  three  theatres  playing  it  at 
the  same  time.  Kemble  added  a  request  that  he 
would  cume  to  London  to  produce  the  new  opera 
in  person,  and  conduct  Der  Freischutz  and 
Preciosa.  Weber  did  not  hesitate  long,  and 
the  two  soon  agreed  on  '  Oberon  *  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  opera,  the  libretto  to  be  drawn  up 
by  Planchd.  The  terms  took  longer  to  arrange. 
iLemble's  offer  of  £5CX}  Weber  considered  too 
low,  and  Kemble  thought  Weber's  demands 
much  too  high.  At  last,  however,  he  agreed  to 
Gfive  £1000,*  Before  the  affair  was  concluded 
Weber  consulted  his  physician,  Dr.  Hedenus,  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  journey  in  his  then  state 
of  health.  The  reply  was  that  if  he  would 
give  up  conducting  and  composing,  and  take  a 
year's  complete  rest  in  Italy,  his  life  might  be 
prolonged  for  another  five  or  six  years.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  accepted  the  English  com- 
mission, his  life  would  be  measured  by  months, 
perhaps  by  weeks.  .Weber  replied  by  his  fm- 
vourite  motto,  *  As  God  will,'  and  settled  to  go. 

Although  he  had  undertaken  to  compose  this 
opera  from  a  desire  to  make  money,  he  would 
not  have  been  the  highminded  artist  he  was  if 
he  had  not  set  to  work  at  it  with  all  his  might. 
So  much  was  he  in  earnest  that,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven,  and  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
he  began  to  learn  English  systematically,  and 
was  soon  able  to  carry  on  his  own  correspon- 
dence in  English,  and  when  in  London  aston- 
ished everybody  by  the  ease  with  which  he 
spoke.  In  reference  to  this  fact  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  the  behaviour  of  other  composers  in  like 
circumstances.    When  Piccinni  came  to  Paris  to 
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oompoM  his  Roland,  with  which  he  was  to  enter 
the  lists  against  Gluck,  he  knew  so  little  French 
that  Marmontel  had  to  translate  and  explain  his 
libretto  to  him  bit  by  bit.  Spontini  spent  2  a 
yeao  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
bound  by  contract  to  supply  German  operas,  and 
yet  never  took  the  pains  to  learn  the  language 
methodically.  Weber,  however,  saw  clearly  the 
impoflsibUity  of  giving  full  and  adequate  musical 
expression  to  the  sentiments  of  a  poem  unless  the 
composer  be  familiar  with  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written. 

The  1st  and  and  acts  reached  him  Jan.  18, 
i8a5,  and  the  3rd  on  Feb.  1.  He  set  to  work 
Jan.  a 3,  the  first  number  he  composed  being 
Huon*s  grand  air  in  the  ist  act.  He  laid  the 
work  aside  during  the  summer,  but  resumed  it 
Sept.  19.  The  last  number,  the  overture,  was 
completed  in  London  April  39,  i8a6. 

By  medical  advice  he  took  the  waters  at 
Ems,  in  the  summer  of  1835,  starting  from 
Dresden  on  July  3.  His  route  lay  Uirough 
Naumburg  to  Weimar,  where  he  made  a  last 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  enter  into  close  rela- 
tions with  Goethe,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Hummel  and  his  family.  Thence  he  went  by 
Gotha  to  Frankfort,  greeting  his  old  friend 
Gottfried  Weber  for  the  last  time,  and  then  by 
Wiesbaden  to  Ems.  This  journey  must  have 
convinced  him  of  his  extraordinary  popularity. 
People  of  all  ranks  vied  with  each  other  in 
showing  him  kindness,  respect,  and  admiration. 
At  Ems  he  was  admitted  into  the  circle  of  that 
accomplished  man  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
(afterwards  Frederic  William  IV.),  and  his 
wife,  an  unusual  distinction.  But  the  musician 
tottering  to  his  grave  was  no  longer  able  to  en- 
joy the  sunshine  which  shone  so  brightly  on  his 
last  days. 

The  time  for  Weber's  departure  for  England 
drew  on.  On  Feb.  5  he  conducted  Der  Frei- 
schutz  in  Dresden  for  the  last  time,  and  took 
leave  of  his  band,  all  except  Furstenau,  the 
well-known  flute- player,  who  was  to  travel  with 
him.  He  chose  the  route  through  Paris,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  musicians 
there,  specially  enjoying  the  attentions  of  Che- 
rubini,  for  whom  he  had  always  had  a  high  re- 
spect. A  performance  of  Boieldieu*s  '  La  Dame 
blanche'  enchanted  him..  'What  grace!  what 
wit  I '  he  writes  to  Theodor  Hell,  at  Dresden, 
'no  such  comic  opera  has  been  written  since 
Figaro.*  On  March  5^  he  arrived  in  London, 
and  was  most  hospitably  received  by  Sir  George 
Smart,  then  Organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  On 
the  6th  he  went  to  Covent  Garden  theatre  to 
view  the  scene  of  his  future  labours;  he  was 
recognised,  and  the  cheers  of  the  spectators 
must  have  assured  him  of  his  popularity  in 
London.  On  March  8  he  conducted  a  selec- 
tion from  Der  Freischutz  at  one  of  the  'ora- 
torio concerts,'  and  here  his  reception  was  even 
more  enthusiastic,  nearly  every  piece  from  the 
opera  being  encored.  On  the  9th  the  re- 
hearsals for  'Oberon'  began,  and  Weber  per- 
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ceived  at  once  that  he  had  at  his  disposal  all 
the  materials  for  a  first-rate  performance.  To 
please  Braham,  who  took  the  part  of  Huon,  he 
composed  two  additional  pieces,  a  grand  scena  and 
area  ('Yes,  even  love'),  which  Braham  substituted 
for  the  grand  air  in  the  1st  act,  and  the  prayer 
in  the  and  act  ('Ruler  of  this  awful  hour'). 
The  former  is  never  sung  in  Germany,  being 
far  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  original  air,  but 
the  prayer  is  retained,  and  is  indeed  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  work.  The  first  performance 
took  place  April  la.  The  music  went  beauti- 
fully, and  the  composer  had  an  even  more 
enthusiastic  reception  than  that  bestowed  on 
Rossini  two  or  three  years  before.  The  aris- 
tocracy alone,  with  few  exceptions,  held  aloof. 
Weber  was  not  the  man  to  show  himself  ob- 
sequious, and  on  the  other  hand  his  look  and 
manner  were  too  unpretending  to  be  imposing. 
By  May  39  Oberon  had  reached  its  a  8  th  per- 
formance, the  first  I  a  having  been  conducted  by 
himself  according  to  his  contract. 

Though  his  strength  was  constantly  declining 
he  was  always  ready  to  lend  his  name  or  his 
services  when  he  could  be  of  assistance  to 
others.  Thus  he  took  part  in  concerts  given 
April  37,  May  i,  10,  and  18  by  Misa  Hnwes, 
Fiiistenau,  Eemble,  and  Braham,  nay,  even  at 
one  of  Miss  Patents  on  May  30,  six  days  before 
his  death.  A  concert  of  his  own  on  May  a 6  was 
a  failure.  The  day  was  badly  chosen,  and  Weber 
in  his  state  of  utter  exhaustion  had  omitted  two 
or  three  social  formalities.  Among  other  music 
given  at  this  concert  was  his  Jubel-Cantata 
(18 1 8),  put  tit>  different  words,  and  a  song 
('  From  Chindara's  warbling  fount  *)  just  com- 
posed for  Miss  Stephens,  who  sang  it  to  his  ac- 
companiment. It  was  his  last  composition,  and 
the  last  time  his  fingers  touched  the  keyboard. 

The  preparations  for  his  journey  home  were 
made  in  haste,  for  Weber  was  filled  with  an  in- 
expressible longing  to  see  his  family  once  more. 
But  his  own  words  to  a  friend  before  leaving 
Germany,  that  he  'was  going  to  London  to  die,' 
were  fulfilled.  Far  from  home  and  kindred  he 
sank  under  his  sufferings  during  the  night 
of  June  4.  His  body  was  laid  in  the  grave 
at  Moorfields  Chapel,  to  the  strains  of  Mo- 
zart's Requiem,  on  June  ai.  The  funeral  cere- 
monies were  conducted  as  if  for  a  person  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  there  was  an  enormous  crowd. 
In  1844  ^^®  coffin  was  removed  to  Germany,  and 
interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Dresden. 

Of  all  the  German  musicians  of  the  19th  century 
none  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  his 
own  generation  and  that  succeeding  it  than 
Weber ;  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of 
artistic  life  in  which  his  impulse  is  not  still  felt. 
The  historian  of  Gennan  music  in  the  19th 
century  will  have  to  make  Weber  his  starting- 
point.  His  influence  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  Beethoven,  for  deeply  imbued  though  Bee- 
thoven was  with  the  modern  spirit,  he  adhered 
as  a  rule  to  the  traditions  of  the  18th  century. 
These  Weber  casts  aside,  and  starts  after  fresh 
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ideals.  As  a  natural  oonaequenoe  he  was  far  less 
perfect  in  form  than  Beethoven,  nor  was  he  his 
equal  in  power,  but  in  originality  he  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  musician,  ancient  or  mo- 
dem. The  germs  of  life  he  scattered  broadcast 
defy  calculation,  and  the  whole  of  German  opera, 
down  to  Wagner's  latest  works,  is  eyolved 
from  Weber's  spirit.  Even  the  concert-music  of 
other  masters  less  connected  with  opera,  such  as 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  profited  by  his 
suggestiveness.  Without  Weber,  Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music,  Walpurgis 
Nacht,  Concert-Overtures,  and  PF.  Concertos; 
Schumann's  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  Pilgrim- 
age of  the  Rose,  and  concert-ballads ;  the  en- 
tire variation-music  of  the  present  day,  choruses 
for  men's  voices,  certain  forms  of  the  German 
Lied,  even  the  modem  technique  of  pianoforte- 
playing,  and,  most  of  all,  the  present  develop- 
ment of  orchestration,  are  inconceivable.  And 
though  during  the  last  30  years  the  Weber-cultus 
in  Germany  has  been  checked  by  the  revived 
influence  of  Bach,  though  his  weakness  of  form 
has  been  hotly  condemned  by  composers  of  con- 
cert and  chamber-music  (thus — for  the  most  part 
involuntarily — implying  a  depreciation  of  his 
work  in  general,  which  is  as  foolish  and  short- 
sighted as  it  is  ungrateful),  his  genius  can  aflbrd 
to  deride  all  such  detraction  now  and  for  ever. 
He  is  curiously  near  of  kin  to  his  opponents, 
even  to  Brahms.  For  instance,  take  Brahms's 
penc?iant  for  the  national  music  of  his  own  and 
other  countries,  and  trace  it  to  its  source,  and 
you  come  upon  Weber.  Again,  he  is  the  first  of 
the  modem  typical  artists  who  is  a  cultivated  man 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  musician.  This  fact 
involved  a  change  in  the  social  position  of  the 
artist,  which  change  has  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Beethoven's  personal  qualities,  though  it  might 
just  as  well  be  attributed  to  Spohr.  Both  were 
proved  men,  conscious  of  their  own  worth,  and 
capable  of  asserting  it  when  necessary ;  but  of 
what  great  artist  and  man  of  honour  might  not 
the  same  be  said  f  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
range  of  their  interests  outside  music  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  Spohr  was  cultivated  in  the 
same  sense  that  Mozart  was ;  Beethoven,  though 
he  absorbed  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution 
while  living  on  the  Rhine,  could  lay  no  claim  to 
anything  like  general  culture.  Weber's  birth 
gave  him  at  once  a  status  in  the  best  society, 
and  compelled  the  world  to  admit  that  there 
was  nothing  derogatory  to  a  man  of  family  in 
following  art  as  a  vocation.  His  cultivation  was 
indeed  of  a  peculiar  nature  and  most  extensive ; 
not  acquired  from  books,  but  learnt  by  practical 
experience,  and  perfectly  homogeneous  with  his 
music.  To  this  result  both  education  and 
natural  gifts  tended.  His  literary  and  poetical 
talent  was  considerable,  and  he  took  a  keen  and 
intelligent  interest  in  all  mechanical  processes 
and  the  plastic  arts,  in  which  his  taste  was 
excellent.^      Compared   to    Mendelssohn's,    his 
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education  was  a  very  irregular  one,  bat  his 
wandering  life  from  a  child  had  brought  before 
him  a  host  of  varied  impressions  which  his  in- 
telligent mind  absorbed,  and  his  cool  head  turned 
to  account.  At  twenty  he  had  more  knowledge 
of  life  and  men  than  many  an  artist  of  the  old 
school  had  attained  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  cleverness  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  society  were  partly  natural,  and  partly 
acquired  through  intercourse  with  men  of  aU 
ranks,  frt>m  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  From  his 
time  the  musician  of  genius,  who  was  a  musician 
and  nothing  more,  like  Franz  Schubert,  became 
impossible  in  Germany.  The  characteristics 
which  distinguish  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Hil- 
ler,  Wagner,  Idszt,  and  other  great  musicians, 
who  are  fully  developed  men,  from  the  older 
type  of  musician,  are  precisely  those  first  found 
in  Weber. 

To  form  a  right  estimate  of  Weber's  music  it 
is  necessary  to  look  upon  him  as  a  dramatic  com- 
poser. Not  that  his  other  compositions  are  of 
no  importance  —  quite  the  contrary;  but  in 
one  and  all  may  be  discerned  more  or  less 
plainly  that  dramatic  genius  which  was  the 
essence  of  his  nature,  and  which  determined  their 
form,  and  gave  them  that  stamp  whereby  they 
differ  so  strikingly  from  the  productions  of  other 
artists.  Composers  gifted  with  the  true  dramatic 
instinct  have  always  been  rare  in  Germany, 
and  it  was  this  that  Weber  possessed  in  a  high 
degree,  higher  perhaps  even  than  Mozart. 
Being  his  most  prominent  characteristic,  we  will 
deal  with  his  operas  first. 

I.  The  earliest,  *Die  Macht  der  Liebe  und  des 
Weins,*  was  destroyed,  apparently  by  himself. 
Of  the  second,  '  Das  Waldmadchen,*  composed  in 
Freiberg,  there  are  extant  three  autograph  frag- 
ments, containing  in  all  314  bars,  the  originals 
of  some  and  copies  of  others  being  now 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.'  These  frag- 
ments seem  to  bear  out  Weber's  own  verdict 
that  the  opera  was  an  immature  production,  not 
perhaps  wholly  devoid  of  invention.  Although 
played  several  times,  no  complete  score  can  now 
be  found.  We  now  come  to  his  third  opera,  and 
after  that  almost  all  that  he  wrote  for  the  stage 
made  its  permanent  mark. 

a.  The  libretto  of  '  Peter  Schmoll  und  seine 
Kachbam'  was  adapted  by  a  certain  Joseph 
Tiirke  from  a  novel  of  the  same  name  by 
Carl  Gottlob  Cramer  (a  vols.  Rudobtadt,  1798 
-99).  The  book  was.  one  of  the  romances  of 
knights  and  robbers  with  which  the  market 
was  flooded  after  the  success  of  'Grots  yon 
Berlichingen '  and  'Die  Rauber.**  Cramer's 
Peter  Schmoll  has  no  artistic  merit,  but  it 
is  less  crude  and  sensational  than  some  others 
of  its  class.  The  scene  is  laid  not  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  in  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Tiirke  arranged  the  plot  in 
two  acts,  and  treated  it  after  the  fiuhion  of  the 

>  The  Weber  collect  Ion,  anasMd  wUh  so  much  diligence  hy  Prol 
Jihns,  W&1  parchued  some  jears  tgo  for  the  Berlin  ttoytl  Libniry. 

*  The  best-known  work  of  the  kind  wms  'Blnaldo  Bhuldlai*  bf 
Goethe's  brotheroln-Uw  Vulplus. 
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Gerxnan  Singspiel,  with  spoken  dialogue.  All 
this  part  however  has  been  loet,  the  words 
of  the  songs  ulone  being  preserved  in  the  score. 
The  verses  are  rarely  Turke*s  own,  but  were 
taken  from  the  novel,  which  was  interlarded, 
in  the  then  fashion,  with  songs.  Such  verses 
as  he  did  write  are  more  than  commonplace, 
especially  when  intended  to  be  comic ;  refined 
comedy  being  a  rarity  in  German  drama  long 
after  Peter  Schmoll*s  day.  The  music  evinces 
great  talent,  perhaps  artificially  matured,  but 
naturally  so  great  and  so  healthy  that  not  even  the 
hot-house  treatment  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected could  injure  it  permanently.  Weber  was 
impelled  to  pnxluce  operas  before  he  had  fully 
developed  the  feeling  for  logical  harmonic  progres- 
sions, nay,  before  he  had  mastered  musical  ortho- 
graphy itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  skill  necessary 
to  construct  musico-dramatic  forms  on  a  large 
scale.  Peter  Schmoll  affords  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  comparing  the  unequal,  unpropitious 
development  of  Weber's  powers  with  those  of 
Mozart,  whofte  youthful  operas  are  now  engraved 
and  accessible.  In  Mozart  the  mastery  of  external 
means  advanced  step  by  step  with  the  develop- 
ment  of  mental  power.  From  the  first  he  always 
bad  the  two.  Weber,  at  the  time  he  composed 
Peter  Schmoll,  had  much  that  was  original  to 
say,  but  was  without  the  technical  training 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  say  it.  To  one  capable 
of  piercing  through  the  defective  form  to  the 
thought  beneath,  the  unmistakable  features  of 
his  individuality  will  often  be  discernible. 
Real  dramatic  characterisation  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  boy  of  fourteen  ;  so  far  his  music 
IS  rather  stagey  than  dramatic,  but  stiU  he  had, 
even  then,  unquestionably  a  brilliant  talent  for  the 
stage.  This  is  mainly  apparent  in  the  treatment 
of  general  situations,  such  as  the  second  scene  of 
the  first  act,  where  Schmoll,  Minette,  and  Hans 
Bast  play  at  blindman's-buff  in  the  dark.  The 
meloities  are  throughout  catching,  often  graceful 
and  charming,  always  related  to  theGermanLied, 
and  never  reflecting  the  Italian  style.  He  puts 
almost  all  he  has  to  say  into  the  voice-parts; 
the  accompaniments  being  unimportant,  at  least 
as  regards  polyphony.  There  is  much  originality 
in  the  harmony,  and  the  colouring  is  individual 
and  full  of  meaning.  Now  it  is  precisely  with 
harmony  and  colouring  that  Weber  produces  his 
most  magical  effects  in  his  later  operas.  In  his 
autobiography  he  relates  how  an  article  he  read 
in  a  musical  periodical  about  this  time  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  of  writing  in  a  novel  manner,  by 
making  use  of  old  and  obsolete  instruments.  The 
instrumentation  in  Peter  Schmoll  is  indeed 
quite  peculiar,  No.  14,  a  terzet  (Empfanget  hier 
dcB  Yaters  Segen),  being  accompanied  by  two 
JlatUi  dolcit  two  basset-horns,  two  bassoons,  and 
string-quartet.  His  motive  was  not  a  mere 
childish  love  of  doing  something  different  from 
other  people,  but  he  had  an  idea  that  these 
strange  varieties  of  tone  helped  to  characterise 
the  situation.  In  the  passage  named  the  pecu- 
liar combination  of  wind-instruments  does  pro- 
duce a  peculiarly  solemn  effect.    Again,  in  certain 


comic,  and  also  in  some  mysterious  passages,  he 
uses  two  piccolos  with  excellent  effect,  giving 
almost  a  forecast  of  the  spirit  of  Der  Freischtitz. 
Minette  sings  in  the  first  act  a  mournful  song  of 
a  love-lorn  maiden,  and  as  the  voice  ceases  the 
last  bar  is  re-echoed  softly  by  a  single  flute,  solo, 
a  perfect  stroke  of  genius  to  express  desolation, 
loneliness,  and  silent  sorrow,  and  recalling  the 
celebrated  passage  in  the  3rd  act  of  *  Euryanthe,* 
where  the  desolation  of  the  hapless  Euryanthe  is 
also  depicted  by  a  single  flute.  Weber  adapted 
the  music  of  this  romance  to  the  song  '  Wird 
Philomele  trauem'  (No.  5),  in  Abu  Hassan, 
and  used  some  other  parts  of  the  opera  in  his 
later  works,  for  instance  the  last  song  in  the 
third  finale  of  Oberon.  The  overture  to 
Peter  Schmoll  was  printed,  after  Weber's 
thorough  revision  of  it,  in  1807,  and  also  a  re- 
vised form  of  the  duet  'Dich  an  dies  Hers 
zu  drucken,'  in  1809.^ 

3.  The  subject  of  '  R^bezahl,'  a  a-act  opera 
begun  by  Weber  in  Breslau,but  never  finished, 
was  taken  frx>m  a  l^end  of  the  Riesengebirge, 
dramatised  by  J.  G.  Rhode.  The  versification 
is  polished  and  harmonious,  but  the  action  drags 
sadly.  RUbezahl,  the  spirit  of  the  mountain, 
having  frtllen  in  love  with  a  mortal  Princess, 
lures  her  into  his  castle,  and  keeps  her  prisoner 
there,  but  woos  her  in  vain.  Having  managed 
to  secure  his  magic  sceptre,  she  gets  rid  of  him  by 
bidding  him  count  the  turnips  in  the  garden, 
which  at  her  request  he  turns  into  human  beings 
for  her  companions.  As  soon  as  he  is  gone  she 
summons  a  griffin,  who  carries  her  down  again  to 
her  own  home,  and  thus  outwits  Riibezahl.  For 
variety's  sake  the  poet  has  introduced  the  father, 
lover,  and  an  old  servant  of  the  Princess,  who 
penetrate  in  disguise  to  the  castle,  and  are  hired 
by  Riibezahl  as  servants ;  but  they  do  not  influence 
the  plot,  and  have  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the  dose. 

These  weaknesses,  however,  are  redeemed  by 
some  supernatural  situations,  excellent  for  musi- 
cal treatment.  Of  this  libretto  Weber  says  that 
he  had  composed  '  the  greater  party*  though  the 
overture  and  three  vocal  numbers  alone  have 
been  preserved.  Even  of  these  the  second 
vocal  number  is  unfinished,  while  the  overture 
exists  complete  only  in  a  revised  form  of  later 
date.  Those  familiar  with  Der  Freischiitz  and 
Oberon  know  Weber's  genius  for  dealing  with 
the  spirit-world;  but  the  Riibezahl  fragments 
show  extraordinarily  few  traces  of  the  new  lan- 
guage he  invented  for  the  purpose.  The  music, 
indeed — alwajrs  excepting  the  revised  form  of 
the  overture — is  less  Weberish  than  a  great 
deal  in  Peter  Schmoll.  nor  is  there  any  marked 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.  In 
a  quintet  for  four  soprani  and  bass,^  the  princess 
bewails  her  loneliness,  and  sighs  for  her  girl- 
companions,  when  RUbezahl  bids  her  plant  three 
turnips,  and  call  them  Clarchen,  Kunigunde, 
and  Elsbeth;  he  then  touches  them  with  his 
wand,  and  her  three  friends  rise  out  of  the 
ground  and  rush  to  her  amid  a  lively  scene  of 

1  PF.  Mon  by  JShni  (Barlln.  Schlcilogcr). 

*  With  FF.  aoeompftniiiMnt  by  Jthni  (8ch1«inffer). 
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mutual  recognition,  Rubesahl  standing  by  and 
making  his  reflections.  The  manner  in  which 
he  has  treated  this  scene  indicates  very  clearly 
the  state  of  Weber*8  development  at  the  time. 
The  phantoms  evoked  from  the  turnips  sing 
like  mortals,  in  strains  differing  in  no  degree 
from  those  of  the  princess.  Twenty  years  later 
such  a  scene  would  inevitably  have  produced 
a  series  of  the  most  individual  tone-pictures, 
contrasting  sharply  with  everything  of  mortal 
interest.  As  it  is,  the  future  dramatist  and 
composer  is  but  in  the  chrysalis- stage,  and  the 
quintet  is  merely  a  very  lively  and  effective  stage- 
scene,  with  some  clever  passages  in  it  (the 
middle  subject  'schon  sind  der  sterblichen 
Gefiihle/  particularly  fine),  but  with  no  traces 
of  Weber's  individuality. 

4.  With  the  next  opera,  *Silvana,'  we  take 
leave  of  boyish  compositions,  and  reach  a  higher 
stage  of  developnient.  Silvana  and  Abu  Hassan 
form  the  middle  group  of  Weber's  dramatic  works, 
while  Freischiitz,  Preciosa,  Euryanthe,  and 
Oberon,  constitute  the  third  and  last.  We  have 
stated  already  that  in  Silvana  he  used  some 
material  from  Das  Waldmadchen,  the  libretto  of 
which  has  been  lost,  except  the  few  verses  pre- 
served in  tho  score.  Hiemer's  story  is  as 
follows : — 

Two  Gherman  knights  in  the  Middle  Ages  have  fallen 
in  loTe  with  the  same  noble  maiden.  Her  r^ected 
Buitor,  Bitter  von  Kleeburg,  takea  his  revenge  on  her 
and  his  fayoored  rival,  Count  Adelhart,  by  stealing 
their  baby-daughter.  He  intends  her  to  be  killed,  but 
the  old  seryant  who  carried  her  off  relents,  and  brings 
up  the  child  in  secret  Feeling  his  end  to  be  near,  he 
sets  oat  with  the  intention  of  restoring  his  daughter, 
long  believed  to  be  dead,  to  the  Count,  the  Countess 
haTin^  died  of  grief  lone  before.  Havinf^  arrived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Adelhart's  castle,  he  hides  Silvana 
in  a  grotto  in  the  forest,  enjoining  her  not  to  speak  a 
word  to  any  one,  and  goes  to  inform  Adelhart.  He 
cannot,  however,  then  speak  with  him,  Adelhart  being 
busy  with  preparations  lor  the  marriage  of  his  other 
daughter,  Mechthilde,  to  Count  Rudolf  von  Halfenstein. 
Mechthilde  is  in  love,  not  with  Rudolf,  but  with  Albert 
yon  Kleeburg.  the  son  of  her  father's  late  enemy,  and 
Rudolf  himself  has  nothing  but  esteem  for  his  destined 
bride.  Ho  goes  out  hunting  with  his  men  from  Adel- 
hart's castle,  in  the  forest  mids  Silvana,  who  pretends 
to  be  duml>,  and  having  lost  his  heart  to  her,  brings 
her  back  to  the  castle.  Adelhart  gives  a  tournament 
in  honour  of  the  marriage  between  Rudolf  and  Mech- 
thilde, and  the  prize  is  carried  off  by  Albert,  fighting 
with  closed  visor.  Encouraged  by  the  demonstrations 
he  receives,  he  makes  himself  known  and  asks  her 
father  for  Mechthilde's  hand.  Adelhart  is  furious, 
and  is  going  to  have  him  imprisoned  and  put  to  death, 
but  Albert  and  his  men  fight  their  way  through  to 
the  forest.  Here  he  finds  the  old  servant,  seeking 
Silvana,  and  learns  the  true  state  of  affairs :  out  Adel- 
liart's  knights  fall  upon  him,  and  drag  him  back  to 
the  castle,  the  old  servant  following.  Meanwhile  Adel- 
hart has  learned  that  Rudolf  is  in  love,  not  with 
Mechthilde,  but  with  Silvana,  and  is  going  to  pat  her 
to  death,  believing  her  to  be  some  riviU  who  has  used 
witchcraft.  Just  as  the  fatal  stab  is  about  to  be 
given  tho  prisoner  Albert  enters  with  the  old  servant, 
and  informs  Adelhart  that  Silvana  is  his  daughter.  A 
reconciliation  takes  place  between  Adelhart  and  Albert, 
and  the  two  pairs  of  lovers  are  united. 

This  opera,  with  its  medieval  romanticism, 
is  the  precursor  of  Euryanthe,  and  therefore 
of  great  interest  in  Weber's  development.  In- 
dependent of  this,  however,  its  merit  as  a  work 
of  art  is  considerable,  and  I  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  it  will  again  find  n  home  in  the 
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theatres  of  Grermany.  To  ridicule  the  piece 
as  hyper-romantic  and  old-fashioned  is  a  mis- 
take, arising  chiefly  irom  our  habit  of  looking 
down  upon  the  romanticism  so  much  in  vogue 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  We  forget 
that  an  opera-Ubretto  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  long-drawn-out  romance  of 
chivalry,  and  that  the  falsity  and  childishness 
which  re))el  in  a  novel  need  find  no  place  in 
a  libretto,  even  though  it  be  founded  on  the 
same  situations.  The  story  of  Silvana  deals 
with  emotions  which  are  natural,  true,  and 
intelligibly  expressed,  and  the  situations  are  not 
less  fitted  for  musical  treatment  because  they 
belong  to  a  bygone  period— seen  through  a  le- 
gendary haze,  but  stUl  an  heroic  period  of  great 
and  lasting  interest.  Another  point  in  favour 
of  Hiemer's  poem  is  that  the  plot  develops  itself 
naturally  and  intelligibly,  the  interest  is  well 
kept  up,  and  there  is  the  necessary  variety  of 
sensation.  That  Weber  transferred  to  it  musical 
ideas  from  Das  Waldmadchen  cui  be  verified 
in  two  instances  only,  one  being  the  overture,  the 
autograph  of  which  is  docketed  '  renovata  il  23 
Marzo,  1809,'  a  term  which  must  necessarily 
apply    to    the    Waldmadchen  overture.       The 

*  renovation '  cannot  have  been  of  a  very  startling 
nature,  judging  by  the  music,  which  is  neither 
interesting  nor  original.  The  second  case  is  the 
air  assigned  to  Krips  the  Squire,  *  Liegt  so  ein 
Unthier  ausgestreckt '  (No.  2),  Uie  opening  of 
which  is  identical  with  a  ritomel  in  one  of  the 

*  Waldmadchen*  fragments.  It  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  the  adaptation  of  old  material  was 
of  a  very  limited  description.  The  fact  of  there 
having  been  any  adaptation  at  all  may  partly  ex- 
plain the  extreme  inequality  between  the  separate 
numbers  in  Silvana,  but  we  must  also  take  into 
account  the  inevitable  distractions  and  interrup- 
tions among  which  it  was  composed  at  Stuttgart. 
The  opera  undoubtedly  does  nut  give  the  impres- 
sion of  having  been  conceived  all  at  once,  and 
this  damages  the  general  efiect. 

The  progress  in  dramatic  characterisation 
made  by  Weber  since  Bubezahl  and  Peter 
Schmoll  is  obvious.  The  knights  of  the  period 
are  more  or  less  typical  personages,  and  do 
not  require  much  individualising.  A  com- 
poser's chief  difficulty  would  lie  in  maintain- 
ing tlie  pai-ticular  tone  adapted  to  each  charac- 
ter consistently  throughout  the  drama,  and  in 
this  Weber  has  succeeded  thoroughly.  Count 
Adelhart  especially,  and  Krips  the  Squire, 
are  drawn  with  a  master  hand.  The  power  of 
indicating  a  character  or  situation  by  two  or 
three  broad  strokes,  afterwards  so  remarkable  in 
Weber,  is  clearly  seen  in  Silvana.  For  instance, 
the  very  first  bar  of  the  duet  between  Mech- 
thilde and  Adelhart,  '  Wng*  es,  mir  zu  wider- 
streben*  (Act  ii.  No.  9),  seems  to  put  the  violent, 
masterful  knight  bodily  before  us.  Another 
crucial  point  is  the  winding  up  of  a  denouement, 
by  massing  the  subjects  together  in  a  general 
movement  which  shall  keep  the  interest  of  the 
spectator  at  a  stretch ;  and  of  this  we  have  an 
excellent    specimen    in   the  Finale  of  Act  if. 
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Speaking  of  the  music  simply  as  music,  thoogb 
by  no  means  perfect  in  form,  the  ideas  are 
abundant  and  original.  The  melodies  partake 
of  the  Volkslied  character,  there  is  a  riotous 
fancy  combined  with  the  drollest  comedy,  and  a 
grace  peculiarly  Weberish,  while  the  instrument- 
ation is  dainty,  full  of  colour,  and  melodious. 
Good  examples  of  the  first  quality  are  the 
Huntsman's  Chorus  (Act  i.  No.  3),  and  the 
Drinking  Chorus  in  the  Finale  of  the  same 
Act ;  and  of  the  comedy  the  whole  part  of  the 
cowardly  bully  Krips.  His  Arietta  in  Eb,  No. 
14,  is  capital,  and  also  interesting  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  distinction  between  Weber's  vis 
eomica  and  Mozart's  as  shown  in  the  Entfuh- 
rung  and  Zauberflote.  The  dances  allotted  to 
Silvana  (Nos.  i,  8,  la)  are  most  graceful  and 
charming.  Another  remarkable  point  4n  the 
opera  is  the  musical  illustration  of  pantomime, 
even  in  the  vocal  numbers,  a  device  for  connect- 
ing the  music  and  the  action  together,  which  is 
well  known  to  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent 
by  Wagner  that  he  is  generally  considered  the  in- 
ventor of  it.  Weber,  however,  has  in  Silvana 
turned  it  to  account  most  effectively.  A  striking' 
example  is  the  scene  where  Rudolf  meets  Silvana 
in  the  forest.  He  addresses  her  in  gentle  tones,  to 
which  she  replies  only  by  signs,  accompanied  by 
orchestral  strains  of  the  most  expressive  nature, 
with  a  great  deal  of  cello-solo.  The  whole  scene 
is  full  of  genius,  and  continually  suggests  a  com- 
parison with  Wagner,  especially  where  Rudolf 
sings,  'Wenn  du  mich  liebtest,  o  welch'  ein 
Gluck !  0  lass  mich  deine?  Augen  fragenl*  while 
Silvana,  to  a  melting  strain  from  the  cello,  'looks 
at  him  sweetly  and  tenderly,'  a  passage  which 
recalls  the  first  meeting  of  Siegmunde  and  Sieg- 
linde  in  the  Walkure.  Other  passages,  in  whidi 
the  music  follows  the  action  step  by  step,  are  to 
be  found  in  Weber's  great  operas,  especially  in 
Euryanthe.  Strange  to  say,  they  seem  to  have 
attracted  little  attention,  even  in  the  latter  case, 
and  have  certainly  never  had  their  merit  acknow- 
ledged in  print. — ^The  composer  prepared  two 
PF.  editions  of  Silvana,^  the  former  of  which 
(18 1 2)  is  incomplete,  and  both  now  Yery  rare. 
A  new  one  is  much  wanted,  and  the  full  score 
of  this  interesting  work  ought  to  be  published 
before  long. 

5.  'Abu  Hassan,'  the  second  in  the  middle 
group  of  Weber's  operas,  was  adapted  by  Hiemer 
m>m  an  Arabian  fairy-tale,  with  occasionial  remin- 
iscences of  Weisse's  Dorfbarbier.*  The  story  of 
this  one-act  Singspiel  is  closely  connected  with 


1  Behlaringer,  Berlin. 

s  Abu  HuMn.  a  droll  tevoortte  of  the  CftUph  of  Btffdad.  tod  hU 
irllBFailRU.  with  a  frester  tarn  for  making  Tertes  than  for  domestle 
manacemMii,  have  run  deeply  Into  debt,  and  are  hard  preued  hj 
their  eredltort.  They  hit  upon  the  eipedleiit  of  each  dvlnf  out  the 
other  at  dead ;  ao  Fatlma  goes  to  the  Sultana,  and  Hasaan  to  the 
Sultan,  to  aik  for  their  customary  oontrlbuUon  towards  the  fnne'al 
expenses.  The  plan  succeeds,  and  each  returns  with  a  considerable 
sum,  i«hlch  Is  applied  to  their  most  urgent  necessities.  The  Sultan 
and  Sultana,  however,  fiall  out  as  to  which  of  the  two  It  Is  that  has 
died,  and  to  settle  the  qaestlon.  proceed  with  a  number  of  their 
court  to  Abu  Hassan's  house.  Hero,  alter  a  Tery  droll  scene  with 
the  supposed  d^nct  couple,  the  true  state  of  aAtlrs  comes  to  light, 
and  Aba  Hassan  and  Fatlma  are  abundantly  provided  for.  while 
Omar  the  money-changer,  who  has  pressed  hh  demands  in  the  hope 
of  extorting  concessions  fh>m  Fatlma,  recelTee  due  panUhmcnt. 
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certain  experiences  of  both  Weber  and  Hiemer  in 
Stuttgart.  It  must  have  been  easy  to  Weber  to 
find  appropriate  melodies  for  a  creditor  dunning 
a  light-minded  impecunious  debtor;  and  curi- 
ously enough,  the  first  number  of  the  opera  he 
set  was  the  Creditors' Chorus,' Geld,  Geld,  Geld, 
ich  will  nicht  langer  warten '  (August  11,  i8io)» 
The  little  piece  consisted  originally  of  the  Over- 
ture and  eight  vocal  numbers,  the  duet  'Thranen 
sollst  du  nicht  vergiessen  *  being  added  in  181  a, 
and  the  air  '  Hier  liegt,  welch  martervoUes  Loos'^ 
in  1823. 

The  chief  reason  why  this  opera  is  so  little 
known  in  Germany  is  that  it  is  so>  short,  barely 
occupying  half  an  evening;  it  has,  however, 
been  given  several  times  lately.  The  fun  in 
German  comic  opera  has  always  been  somewhat 
boisterous;  for  more  refined  comedy  we  must 
generally  go  to  the  French,  but  Abu  Hassan 
is  almost  the  sole  German  work  which  pro- 
duces a  hearty  laugh,  and  at  the  same  time 
charms  by  its  grace  and  refinement,  and  by  the 
distinction  of  its  musical  expression.  Perhaps 
the  best  bit  is  the  scene  between  Abu  Hassan 
and  his  creditors,  but  the  duet  between  Onmr 
and  Fatima  (No.  6),  the  final  terzetto  (No.  7), 
and  Fatima's  additional  air  (No.  8),  are  all  of 
great  merit.  The  last  air,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  composed  twelve  years  after  the  rest, 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  the  matured  composer. 
Various  little  instances  of  want  of  finish  appear 
in  the  music,  but  defects  of  this  kind  may  well 
be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  the  invention, 
so  spontaneous  and  spirituel,  and  the  downright 
hearty  fun  of  the  whole,  mingled  as  it  is  with 
rare  and  touching  tenderness.' 

6.  Between  the  completion  of  Abu  Hassan  and 
the  commencement  of  Der  Freischiitz  intervene 
no  less  than  six  years — a  long  period  in  so  short 
a  life — during  which  Weber  composed  no  opera. 
Not  that  the  dramatic  impulse  had  abandoned 
him.  '  I  am  anxiously  looking  out  for  another 
good  libretto,*  he  writes  after  the  production  of 
Abu  Hassan  at  Munich  'for  I  cannot  get  on 
at  all  without  an  opera  in  hand.'  We  know  he 
had  several  projects,  and  that  he  had  a  '  Tann- 
hauser'  in  his  mind  in  18T4;  but  his  restless 
life,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  his  posi- 
tion at  Prague,  prevented  his  bringing  anything 
to  maturity.  Nevertheless  his  dramatic  powers 
did  not  lie  absolutely  fallow.  Six  grand  Italian 
arias  with  orchestra,  some  with  chorus  also, 
composed  during  this  period,  though  intended 
for  the  concert-room,  may  be  classed  with  his 
dramatic  works,  because  they  presuppose  a  scene 
or  situation  in  which  some  distinct  person  gives 
expression  to  his  or  her  feelings.  The  same 
is  true  of  three  Italian  duets,  which  mark 
an  important  stage  in  his  development,  as  it 
was  through  them  that  he  gained  dexterity  in 
handling  the  larger  forms  of  vocal  music.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  was  somewhat  clumsy  at  this  in 
Silvana.  Several  of  the  six  concert- arias 
are   of  high  merit,  particularly  the  one  com* 

>  A  complete  FF.  score  Is  published  by  Slmrock  of  Bona  (now. 
BerUa). 
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posed  for  Prince  Frederic  of  Gotha,  *  Signor,  se 
padre  sei/  the  scena  ed  aria  for  Atalia,  *  Mi- 
sera  me/  and  the  scena  ed  aria  for  M^hul's 
^'RAhne,*  'Ah,  se  Edmondo  foase  TucciBor.* 
The  cause  of  the  neglect  of  Weber's  concert- 
arias  at  the  present  day  can  only  be  that  the 
grand  style  of  concert-singing  is  almost  uni* 
versally  superseded  by  ballads,  which  are  really 
unsuited  to  the  concert-room.  The  three  duets 
with  PF.  accompaniment  are  also  worthy  of 
notice,  as  showing  Weber*s  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  Italian  style,  while  retaining  intact  his 
German  individuality,  a  combination  which  gives 
them  a  special  interest.  One — 'Si  11  mio  ben/ 
cor  mio  tu  sei ' — was  originally  composed  for  a 
altos,  with  clarinet  obligate,  and  an  accompani- 
ment of  string  quartet  and  a  horns.  It  was 
performed  at  Weber's  concert  in  Darmstadt  in 
1811,  when  he  writes  to  Gottfried  Weber,  'a 
duet  so  confoundedly  Italian  in  style  that  it 
might  be  Farinelli's;  however  it  pleased  them 
infernally.*  This  is,  however,  unjust  to  him- 
self, for  though  here  and  there  the  Italian 
cast  of  melody  is  obvious,  the  main  body  is  tho- 
roughly Weberish.  The  allegro  with  its  con- 
trasting subjects,  one  sustained  and  flowing,  and 
the  other  light,  graceful,  and  piquant,  recalls 
the  duet  between  Agatha  and  Aennchen  in 
Freischutz. 

Besides  his  Italian  compositions,  among  which 
we  may  include  3  canzonets  for  single  voice  and 
PF.,  Weber  exercised  his  dramatic  vein  twice 
between  181 1  and  181 7,  in  the  composition  of 
lieder,  and  in  his  cantata  'Kampf  und  Sieg' 
(181 5).  These  important  works  are  of  course 
only  indirectly  dramatic.  They  will  be  noticed 
later  on. 

7.  With  Der  Freischutz  Weber  had  the  found- 
ation  of  German  romantic  opera.  To  explain 
this  statement  we  must  first  define  precisely 
what  we  mean  by  the  term  'romantic*  Ori- 
ginally borrowed  from  the  Spanish  and  French 
medieval  chronicles  of  chivalry,  the  word  pri- 
marily denoted  anything  marvellous,  surpris- 
ing, knight* errant-like,  or  fantastic.  Operas 
were  often  founded  on  stories  of  this  kind 
in  the  i8th  century,  the  first  being  a  libretto 
called  'Lisouart  und  Dariolette,*  adapted  by 
■Schiebler  from  Favart,  and  set  by  J.  A.  Hiller 
(Hamburg  1766).  The  French  taste  for  fairy 
tales  and  eastern  stories  penetrated  to  Germany, 
•and  such  subjects  were  used  in  opera.  Thus  the 
story  of  Zemire  and  Azor  was  set  in  17  751  and 
that  of  Oberon's  Magic  Horn  in  1790.  The 
Zauberflote  too,  as  is  weU  known,  was  founded 
on  an  eastern  fairy  tale,  and  that  chef-d'cBuvre 
made  fairy-operas  a  recognised  fashion.  All 
these,  from  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  might 
be  called  romantic  operas,  and  indeed  were  so  at 
the  time.  Weber  himself  speaks  of  Mozart, 
Cherubini,  and  even  Beethoven  as  romantic  com- 
posers, but  this  was  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  has  been  used  since  his  time  in  Ger- 
many. The  fairy  and  magic  operas,  of  which 
Vienna  was  the  head-quarters,  were  popular  be- 
-cause    their   sensational    plots    and    elaborate 


scenery  delighted  a  people  as  simple  as  a  set 
of  grown-up  children.  They  were,  in  fact,  pretty 
fantastic  trifles,  and  Mozart,  though  he  intro- 
duced serious  tones  in  them,  did  not  alter 
their  essential  character.  The  romantic  opera, 
in  the  present  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  differs 
firom  these  earlier  fairy  operas  in  that  what- 
ever is  introduced  of  the  marvellous,  whether 
narrative,  legend,  or  fairy-tale,  is  treated  se- 
riously, and  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  amusement. 
The  idtimate  cause  of  this  change  of  ideas  was 
the  entire  transformation  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
Germany  during  the  end  of  the  i8th  and  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  centuries.  After  its  long  state 
of  dependence  on  foreign  countries  the  mind  of 
Germany  awoke  to  consciousness,  began  to  know 
something  of  its  own  history,  its  legends  and 
myths;  its  natural  language  and  customs,  and 
to  prize  them  as  precious  heirlooms.  It  again 
grasped  the  peculiar — almost  pantheistic — ^rela- 
tions with  nature,  which  distinguished  the 
Teutonic  from  the  classic  and  Latin  peoples. 
This  change  of  ideas  was  greatly  aocelerated  by 
.the  gradual  transference  of  the  predominating 
influence  in  music  from  the  lively  light-hearted 
South  Germans,  to  the  more  serious  and  thought- 
ful inhabitants  of  North  Germany.  ImbHj 
individual  composers,  Weber  among  them,  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  poets  of  the  romantio 
school.  As  these  latter,  breaking  away  from 
the  classicalism  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  sought 
their  ideals  of  beauty  in  national  art,  history, 
and  myth,  primarily  German,  and  afterwards 
Indian,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  English,  so 
the  composers  of  the  romantic  school  also  found 
an  attraction  in  the  same  class  of  subjects  partly 
because  of  their  very  unfamiliarity.  Thus,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  they  applied  to  music 
the  dictum  of  Novalis  with  regard  to  romantic 
poetry — that  it  was  the  art  of  surprising  in  a 
pleasing  manner. 

Subjects  for  romantic  opera  require  a  certain 
expansiveness  of  the  imsgination ;  a  capacity  of 
soaring  beyond  the  conmionplaoe  events  of  daily 
life.  Presupposing  also,  as  they  do,  a  healthy, 
and  not  over-refined  taste,  they  accommodate 
themselves  with  ease  to  the  manners  and  speech 
of  the  people.  This  is  how  it  happens  that 
other  elements  of  the  German  popular  plays 
— the  comic  and  amusing — which  have  no  in- 
herent connection  with  the  serious  conception 
of  a  romantic  subject,  find  a  place  in  ronumtic 
opera.  Again,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
antique-classical  drama,  which  revealed  to  the 
spectators  an  ideal  world  without  retftrictions 
of  time  or  space,  romantic  subjects  laid  the 
utmost  stress  on  peculiarities  of  race  or  epoch, 
social  relations  or  distinctions.  Thus  it  fol- 
lowed that  there  were  in  romantic  opera  four 
principal  elements — the  imaginative,  the  na- 
tional, the  comic,  and  the  realistic.  The  fusing 
of  these  elements  by  means  of  the  imagination 
into  one  whole  is  what  constitutes  German 
romanticism.  The  music  destined  to  correspond 
with  this  ideal  should  be  bright,  highly-coloured, 
and  varied,  full  of  sharp  contrasts,  subjectiye 
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rather  than  objective,  the  artistic  forms  con- 
stantly evolving  themselves  in  obedience  to  the 
arbitrary  direction  of  the  imagination.  Hence 
arose  two  alterations  of  position,  both  of  great 
importance  in  opera,  the  one  between  the  instru- 
mental and  vocal  parts  of  the  music ;  the  other, 
and  principal  one,  between  the  poetry  and  the 
music.  From  this  time  foi'ward  the  instrumental 
music  disputes  precedence  with  the  singing, 
and  claims  equality  with  it  as  a  means  of  drama- 
tic characterisation.  This  led  to  a  predominance 
of  general  mood  over  specific  emotion,  a  sub- 
ordination of  the  dramatic  individual  to  the 
species,  and  a  preponderance  of  colour  over  draw- 
ing. Formerly,  too,  the  poem  merely  sketched 
out  the  main  features  of  the  plot,  which  the 
music  filled  in  in  accordance  with  ito  own  laws ; 
now  the  poet  claimed  a  voice  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  musical  forms.  These  tendencies, 
if  logically  carried  out,  involve  the  absolute 
destruction  of  the  present  forms  of  opera,  but 
this  the  Romanticists  did  not  intend.  All  they 
contemplated  was  such  an  admixture  of  these 
decomposing  elements  as  should  impart  new  life 
and  additional  charm  to  the  existing  form.  There 
was  a  certain  sense  of  unrest,  a  chiaro-scuro,  a 
foreboding  kind  of  feeling  about  their  music 
which  made  it  admirably  adapted  for  represent- 
ing the  supernatural. 

In  Silvana,  Weber  had  already  trenched  upon 
the  domain  of  romantic  opera,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  just  expounded  it,  but  had  not 
yet  found  adequate  musical  expression  for  Grer- 
man  romanticism.  Next  came  Spohr's  Faust 
in  i8i3,and  Zemire  und  Azor  in  i8t8.  In  both 
these  the  subjects  are  conceived  with  earnest- 
ness, and  a  dreamy  twilight  tone  runs  through 
the  whole,  so  that  they  undoubtedly  possess 
some  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  romantic 
opera ;  but  Spohr*s  music  is  much  too  rounded 
ofiT  in  form,  and  too  polished,  and  he  had 
a  positive  aversion  to  anything  popular.  Nor 
had  he  sufiBcient  versatility  and  flexibility, 
boldness,  or  vis  comica.  Strictly  speaking,  there- 
fore, he  is  only  half  a  romanticist.  Freischtitz 
was  a  revelation ;  from  the  date  of  its  production 
there  was  no  question  as  to  what  a  romantic 
opera  really  was. 

Kind  did  not  draw  on  his  own  invention  for  the 
libretto.  The  history  of  the  subject  is  still  incom- 
plete, but  we  know  that  the  story  can  be  traced 
back  as  far  as  the  17th  century.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  in  a  book 
called  '  Unterredungen  vom  Reiche  der  Greister,' 
of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  Leipzig  in 
1 7 31 .  The  statement  there  inade,  that  the  occur- 
rence took  place  in  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  1 710, 
carries  no  weight.  From  this  book  Johann  August 
Apel  took  the  story,  and  published  it  as  a  narra- 
tive called  *  Der  Freischlitz,  a  legend  of  the  peo- 
ple '  ^  (18 10),  handling  it  so  cleverly  that  it  again 
became  popular.  In  18 19  Gerle  took  it  up  and 
wrote  'Den  braunen  Jager.'^    In  183 1  it  was 

1  Pnbliahad  In  rol.  L  of  Um  *  G«ipeiut«ftaeh,'  edlM  bf  Apd  and 
Lftun  (Leipzig,  GOMhen,  ISIO). 

*  To  be  foiuid  In  No.  68  of  the  *  Frelmftthicea  fBr  DenttohlMid** 
edited  by  MQehler  ud  STmuakl  (Berlin.  1B19). 


turned  into  a  tragedy  by  Count  von  Reisch,  and 
performed  Aug.  17,  i8ai,  at  Wtirzburg,  two 
months  after  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  in 
Berlin.  Kind  mainly  followed  Apel :  his  poem, 
with  explanatory  notes,  ran  through  two  editions 
in  1823  and  a  third  in  1823  (Goschen).  Twenty 
years  later  he  prepared  the  last  edition  for  his 
'  Freischutz-book,*  and  added  to  it  a  mass  of 
cognate  matter  by  no  means  uninteresting. 

Apel's  story  has  been  more  read  again  lately, 
and  finding  how  much  Kind  borrowed  from  it. 
people  have  been  apt  to  disparage  both  him  and 
his  libretto.  Ambros*s'  remarks  on  this  point, 
for  instance,  are  most  unjust.  Neither  origin- 
ality of  ideas  nor  literary  skill  are  so  important 
to  a  librettist  as  the  faculty  of  arranging  his 
materials  in  a  really  dramatic  form.  Tbus  Kind 
had  in  a  high  degree,  and  it  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
His  own  alterations  and  additions,  too,  are  most 
successful,  having  the  threefold  advantage  of 
conducing  to  the  musical  development,  suiting 
Weber^s  special  gifs,  and  hitting  the  ideal  of 
German  national  opera.  The  parts  of  Cas- 
par, Aennchen,  and  the  Hermit,  are  entirely 
his  own,  while  that  of  Agathe  is  greatly 
strengthened,  and  Samiel  is  brought  forward  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  music.  The 
motives  and  action  of  the  plot  also  diverge 
confdderably  firom  ApeFs  romance.  Caspar 
being  jealous  of  Max,  tries  to  engage  him 
in  a  compact  with  Satan,  but  the  Evil  One 
is  frustrated  by  the  pure-minded  and  devout 
Agathe,  and  m  her  stead  Caspar  becomes 
the  victim.  Thus  Kind  contrived  a  happy 
termination  instead  of  Apel's  tragic  one.  The 
ploty  as  it  now  stands,  —  its  main  interest 
centred  in  a  couple  of  true-hearted  lovers, 
living  in  an  honest  forester's  cottage,  on  a 
background  of  Grerman  forest,  with  all  its 
delights  and  all  its  weird  associations,  lit  up 
now  by  sunbeams  glinting  on  a  frolicsome 
peasantry,  now  by  lurid  flashes  revealing  the 
forms  of  the  powers  of  darkness — appeals  with 
irresistible  attraction  to  every  Grerman  heart. 
The  most  important  point  in  the  opera,  how- 
ever, and  the  secret  of  its  success,  is  the  strongly- 
marked  religious  element  which  at  once  raised 
it  to  an  altogether  higher  level  than  any  prior 
opera,  and  gave  it  a  kind  of  sacred  character. 
During  the  War  of  Freedom  a  spirit  of  religious 
enthusiasm  had  taken  hold  of  the  people  of 
Grermany,  and  become  so  far  a  ruling  passion 
that  any  one  who  succeeded  in  giving  expres- 
sion to  it  in  music  was  sure  of  striking  home 
to  the  national  heart.  Looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  part  of  the  hermit.  Kind's 
own  invention,  acquires  considerable  significance. 
The  opening  of  the  opera  was  originally  intended 
to  be  quite  difierent  from  what  it  is  now.  The 
curtain  drew  up  on  a  forest  scene  with  a  hermit's 
cell,  having  close  by  a  turf  altar  with  a  cross  or 
image  at  the  back,  covered  with  white  roses. 
The  hermit  praying  before  the  altar  sees  in  a 
vision  the  Prince  of  Darkness  lying  in  wait  to 

a  See  hb  '  Bunte  BUtter.'  i.  (Leiptlf.  Leoclnrt.  1878);  aIm  the  Kew 
Series.  85  (Ibid.  1874),  and  Wustnunn  In  tiie  'Greniboten.  1. 1874. 
p.  414. 
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entrap  Agathe,  '  the  spotleBB  lamb/  and  her 
Max.  At  this  point  Agathe  enters,  bearing 
bread,  milk,  and  fruit  for  the  hermit.  After 
warning  her  that  danger  is  near,  he  gives  her  his 
blessing  and  two  or  three  of  the  roses,  which 
have  the  power  of  working  miracles.  A  duet 
between  the  two  concludes  the  scene.  Weber 
did  not  cumpose  either  the  duet  or  the  hermit's 
monologue ;  but,  by  his  fiandeM  advice,  began 
the  opera  with  the  village  fSte.  By  this  means 
he  certainly  secured  a  more  effective  introduction, 
though  the  appearance  of  the  hermit  in  the 
last  act  now  seems  somewhat  abrupt  and  out 
of  place. 

The  religious  sentiment  of  Weber*s  day  was 
entirely  of  a  romantic  kind,  made  up  partly  of  a 
sort  of  medieval  fanatical  Catholicism,  partly  of 
an  almost  pantheistical  nature-worship.  What 
a  gift  he  had  for  giving  expression  to  this  senti- 
ment Weber  perhaps  scarcely  knew  before  he 
wrote  the  Freisch&tz.  It  was  an  advantage  to 
him  to  be  a  member,  and  a  conscientious  one, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  have  also 
a  naturally  serious  and  devout  disposition. 
Hence  the  character  of  Agathe  has  a  virgin- 
sweetness,  an  unearthly  purity,  such  as  was 
never  put  on  the  stage  before.  As  an  inter- 
preter of  nature  Weber's  position  in  the  dramatic 
world  is  like  that  of  Beethoven  in  the  Symphony ; 
nay,  the  infinite  variety  of  nature-pictures 
contained  in  Der  Freischiits,  Preciosa,  Euiy- 
anthe,  and  Oberon,  each  quite  new  of  its 
kind,  and  each  equally  surpass  even  the  mani- 
festations of  genius  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony. 
Nobody  has  ever  depicted  with  the  same  truth 
as  he  a  sultry  moonlight  night,  the  stillness 
broken  only  by  the  nightingale's  trill  and 
the  solemn  murmur  of  the  trees,  as  in  Agathe's 
grand  8cena ;  or  a  gruesome  night-scene  in  the 
gloomy  forest  ravine,  such  as  thisbt  in  the  finale 
of  the  2nd  Act.  In  the  latter  kind  of  scene 
Marschner  may  have  surpassed  him,  but  in 
the  former  he  still  remains  unapproachable. 
With  this  descriptive  faculty  went  hand  in  hand 
consummate  skill  in  orchestration.  There 
is  something  original  and  intoxicating  in  the 
sound  he  brings  out  of  the  orchestra,  a  complete 
simplicity,  combined  with  perfect  novelty.  He 
was  able,  as  it  were,  to  transport  himself  into 
the  soul  of  the  instruments,  and  make  them 
talk  to  us  like  human  beings,  each  in  its  own 
language,  each  speaking  when  it  alone  has 
power  to  lay  bare  the  very  heart  of  the  action. 
In  this  power  of  using  tiie  orchestra  dramati- 
cally Weber  surpasses  any  composer  in  the 
world ;  Mozart  himself  knew  nothing  of  such 
an  individualising  of  the  resources  of  the 
orchestra.  Orchestral  colouring  handled  in  this 
masterly  manner  naturally  served  principally  to 
characterise  situations,  but  it  was  also  used  for 
the  personages.  Nothing  distinguishes  Weber 
as  a  bom  dramatist  more  than  Uie  way  he  ap- 
propriated to  a  character  from  its  first  entrance 
upon  the  stage  a  certain  mode  of  musical  expres- 
sion, which  he  maintained  as  a  kind  of  keynote 
through  all  the  varying  emotions  of  the  opera.  I 
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A  good  example  is  the  opening  of  the  dnet 
between  Agathe  and  Aennohen.  With  the  very 
first  phrase  each  strikes  a  note  which  completely 
exemplifies  their  different  characters,  and  to 
which  they  remain  true  to  the  end.  The  very 
first  musiiud  phrase  sung  by  each  gives  a  tone^ 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  their  different  charac- 
ters, and  held  firm  to  the  end  of  the  opera.  With 
all  this  distinctness  of  characterisation,  however, 
Weber^s  creations  keep  to  general  lines;  he 
draws  types  rather  than  individuals.  His  figures 
have  not  the  sharpness  of  outline  that  dis- 
tinguish Mozart's ;  they  resemble  rather  the 
chiffacters  in  Schiller's  dramas,  while  Mozart's 
may  be  compared  to  Shakespere's. 

Weber  had  a  wonderful  talent  for  inventing 
popular  melodies,  as  he  has  shown  in  many 
songs.  *  In  Der  Freischutz,'  says  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann,  'the  rays  of  his  genius  scattered 
through  innumerable  songs,  seem  to  have  con- 
centrated themselves  in  one  focus.'  Even  Spohr, 
who  as  a  rule  found  Weber's  music  by  no 
means  sympathetic,  conceded  this,  though  he 
was  wrong  in  calling  it  'the  gift  of  writing  down 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude.  The 
melodies  in  the  Freischiltz  all  catch  the 
ear  at  once,  but  have  a  bewildering  charm 
and  depth  as  well ;  while  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  everybody,  they  fascinate  the  world  down 
to  the  present  day.  These  qualities  are  most 
prominent  in  the  laeder  and  Lied-like  forms, 
in  which  latter  the  opera  abounds,  a  point 
which  in  itself  betrays  the  German  popular 
element,  the  Lied  being  the  original  foundation 
of  German  opera.  This  lied-form  is  introduced 
four  times  in  the  ist  Act,  and  twice  in  the  last, 
besides  appearing  as  an  element  of  a  larger 
whole  in  Agathe's  aria  (*  Leise,  leise,  fromme 
Weise')  and  the  finale  of  the  3rd  Act  ('Die 
Zukunft  soil  mein  Herz  bewiihren').  These 
are  precisely  the  numbers  which  have  attained ' 
the  greatest  popularity.  We  need  only  mention 
the  Bridesmaids'  and  Huntsmen's  choruses,  the 
waltz  in  the  ist  Act,  and  the  Peasants*  march. 
This  latter  is  taken  direct  from  the  people's 
music,  and  is  an  air  which  Weber  must  have 
heard  when  conducting  the  opera  in  Prague. 
At  least,  between  1816  and  1024,  the  musical 
population  of  Bohemia  were  addicted  to  a 
march,  the  first  part  of  which  is  identical  with 
that  in  Freischutz.^ 

Perfect  as  are  these  smaller  musical  forms,  it 
must  in  justice  be  conceded  that  Weber  did  not 
always  succeed  with  his  larger  ones,  which  often 
have  a  sort  of  piecemeal  effect.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  piece  of  music  in  grand,  full,  propor- 
tions, was  to  him  a  labour,  and  rarely  a  sucoesa- 
ful  one.  He  does  not  so  much  develop  from 
within  as  superimpose  from  without,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  musical  flow  stagnates.  The 
finale  of  the  3rd  Act  may  be  cited  as  an  instance 
of  his  way  of  falling  short  in  this  respect.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  this  is  only  true  of 

1  This  dlaeorarr  la  du«  to  Ambroa;  sm  bla  '  Cnltor-hlatorlieh* 
Blldor  au  dam  Masiklcbra  dor  G«saninurt.'  tt  (Utpils.  lUUMiw 
1880),  and  '  Bunt*  Ultter.'  & 
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his  inuflic  when  considered  simply  as  music, 
without  regard  to  dramatic  fitness,  and  such 
defects  are  therefore  much  less  noticeable  in 
performance,  so  accurately  does  he  hit  the 
appropriate  musical  development  for  each 
moment  of  the  action.  He  has  also  a  wonderful 
power  of  keeping  up  one  prevailing  idea 
throughout  the  piece,  so  that  amid  all  the  variety 
of  successive  emotions  there  is  unity.  A  strik- 
ing example  of  his  ingenuity  is  the  duet  between 
Agathe  and  Aennchen  in  the  beginning  of  the 
and  Act,  where  two  wholly  different  and  equally 
oharacteiistic  melpdies  are  given  in  the  most 
charming  manner.  Fur  this,  however,  he  had 
»  model  in  the  duet  between  Verbel  and  Florestan 
(d  la  polonaise)  in  '  LodoXbka/  by  Cherubiui,  a 
composer  to  whom  he  looked  up  with  great  ad- 
miration. 

8.  The  play  of  'Preciosa*  was  adapted  from 
»  novel  (1 613)  of  Cervantes*  by  an  actor  named 
Pius  Alexander  Wolff,  of  Weimar,  engaged  in 
Berlin  in  1816.  Before  Weber  undertook,  at 
Count  Briihrs  desire,  to  write  music  for  it, 
he  had  several  times  used  his  pen  in  a  similar 
way.  I  may  mention  his  music  for  Schiller's 
*  IHirandot,*  consisting  of  an  overture  and  six 
smaller  instrumental  pieces  (1809) ;  forMullner^s 
*K6nig  Yngurd,'  11  Nos.  (1817);  and  for 
Gehe*8  *Heinrich  IV/  9  Nos.  (1818),  besides 
many  smaller  works  of  the  same  kind,  all 
beaiing  witness  to  his  extraordinary  talent 
for  illustrating  a  dramatic  situation  in  the 
clearest  and  most  distinct  manner  by  music, 
and  therefore  of  great  importance  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  his  musical  organisation.  Per- 
sonally he  found  this  kind  of  work  uncongenial, 
as  affording  few  opportunities  to  the  indepen- 
dent musician ;  besides  which,  a  play  may  be 
very  good  as  a  play,  without  offering  any  incite- 
ment to  a  composer.  Luckily,  however,  this  was 
not  the  case  with  Preciosa,  and  with  tiie  addi- 
tional incentive  of  his  wish  to  please  Count 
Briihl,  a  work  was  produced  which  may  truly 
be  said  to  rank  as  the  finest  music  written  for 
a  play,  after  Mozart's  *  Konig  Thamos,*  and  Bee- 
thoven's '  Egmont.'  A  predilection  for  Spanish 
sabjects  is  observable  in  Weber  about  thb  period, 
and  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Tieck. 
Columbus,  Pizarro,  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and 
the  Cid,  all  passed  before  him,  as  subjects  for 
operas,  and  in  i8ao-3i  he  completed  a  sketch  of 
the  1st  Act,  and  a  duet  out  of  the  and,  of  *  Die 
drei  Pintos,'  a  Spanish  comic  opera.  This,  how- 
ever, he  laid  aside  for  Euryanthe  and  Oberon, 
and  died  without  completing  a  work  full  of 
promise.^  It  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
its  Spanish  local  colouring  which  attracted 
him  to  Preciosa.  One  of  the  signs  of  his 
natural  gift  for  dramatic  composition  was  his 
love  for  strong  contrasts,  not  only  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  work,  but  between 

I  Th«  Mitograph  fketebet  mr«  in  the  powowlon  of  Weber*!  tnaidr 
•on.  C&fA.  Freiherr  Ton  Web«<r,  ftt  Leipxif.  Relasiger  added  an 
aeeompaniment to  a  duet  'So  wie  Blumen,  ao  wie  Binthen.'  which 
waa  pabllihed  in  this  form  in  the  Weber>Albuni  edited  by  the 
Sarrladien  Schiltrr^rereln.  For  an  exhaastive  account  of  tbeaa  la- 
1  nrwetint  (rasmante  eee  JAhna,  Not.  417  to  4S7. 
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the  different  works  he  took  in  hand.  In 
the  Freischutz  the  prevailing  colour  was 
derived  from  the  life  of  German  foresuers  and 
huntsmen;  in  Preciosa  we  have  the  charm 
of  the  South  in  lovely  Spain,  then  the  type 
of  all  that  was  romantic,  with  the  picturesque 
life  of  the  roving  gipsy.  Euryanthe,  again, 
takes  us  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
palmy  days  of  French  chivalry,  which  re- 
appear to  some  extent  in  Oberon,  mingled 
with  scenes  from  Oriental  life,  and  from  fairy- 
land. The  phrase  'local  colouring*  in  music 
may  be  defined  as  that  which  conjures  up  before 
our  minds  the  associations  connected  with 
certain  scenes,  races,  and  epochs.  Weber  s  un- 
usual gift  for  this  kind  of  illustration  was  most 
probably  connected  with  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  his  musical  faculties  were  set  in  motion. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  we  are  thoroughly 
informed  by  means  of  his  own  expressions 
preserved  by  his  son  and  biographer.  As  a 
rule,  it  took  place  through  external  impressions, 
presented  to  his  imagination  as  tone-pictures. 
As  he  sat  in  his  travelling  carriage,  the  scenery 
through  which  he  passed  would  present  itself 
to  his  inner  ear  as  a  piece  of  music,  melodies 
welling  up  with  every  hill  or  valley,  every 
fluttering  bush,  every  waving  field  of  com. 
While  too  the  forms  of  visible  objects  supplied 
him  with  melodies,  any  accidental  sound  would 
suggest  the  accompanying  harmonies.  These 
walks  and  drives  remained  fixed  in  his  mind 
as  pieces  of  music,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  recidling  the  events  and  ex- 
periences of  his  life.  Other  composers,  as  we 
know,  have  been  occasionally  incited  to  pro- 
duction by  external  impressions,  but  while 
with  them  it  was  exceptional,  with  Weber  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  rule.  With  him 
any  external  impression  at  once  clothed  itself 
in  musical  form,  and  this  peculiarity  of  men- 
tal constitution  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
give  his  music  its  individufld  character.  All 
his  musical  progressions  reflect  some  external 
movement;  indeed  in  this  respect  his  art  is 
plasticity  itself.  This  constant  striving  after 
plasticity  was  what  made  him  lay  so  much 
stress  on  one  prevailing,  sharply  defined, 
local  colour.  For  what  end  could  it  serve  but 
that  of  bringing  out  the  distinction  between 
scenes,  races,  and  epochs,  heightening  the  con- 
trast between  his  own  and  other  represent- 
ations, and  giving  animation  and  individuality 
to  the  picture  as  a  whole  ? 

The  music  to  Preciosa  does,  no  doubt,  re- 
flect the  then  prevailing  idea  of  Spain,  its 
scenery,  its  people,  and  its  art.  In  fact,  he 
hit  the  keynote  of  Spanish  nationality  in  a 
marvellous  manner.  The  prevailing:  impression 
is  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  gipsy- 
rhythms  and  Spanish  national  airs.  Instances 
of  the  former  are  the  march,  appearing  first  in 
the  overture,  and  then  as  No.  i.  No.  90,  and 
No.  10 a;  of  the  latter  the  three  dances  form- 
ing No.  9.  This  method  of  characterisation  he 
had  made  use  of  several  times  before,  as  in 
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Tunusdot,  which  has  a  Chinese  melody  running  all 
through,  and  in  the  Freischiltz  peasants'-march. 
In  Oberon  an  Arabian  and  a  Turkish  melody 
are  used  in  the  same  way.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  this  use  of  foreign 
rhythms  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  essentially 
Grerman  character  of  the  music.  Indeed, 
the  Preciosa  is  just  as  distinct  and  faith- 
ful a  reflection  of  the  Grerman  character  as 
Der  FreischutZy  and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  it 
in  popularity.  It  is  less  often  performed  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  actress  for 
the  part  of  Preciosa ;  but  the  music  has  become 
the  property  of  the  German  people,  with  whom 
the  part-songs,  *  Im  Wald/  '  Die  Sonn'  erwacht.' 
'Es  blinken  so  lustig  die  Steme*  (the  well- 
known  gipsy  chorus),  and  Preciosa's  pathetic 
song,  '  Einsam  bin  ich,  nicht  alleine,'  are  prime 
fiftTourites.  The  instrumental  pieces  too  are 
popular,  as  Weber's  music  only  is  popular  in 
OtetmaxLj,  and  the  melodrama  '  Lachelnd  sinkst 
du,  Abend,  nieder/  is  justly  considered  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
written. — We  may  add  that  the  Preciosa 
music  has  lately  been  augmented  by  a  little 
dance,  intended  as  an  alternative  to  the  first 
of  the  three  contained  in  No.  9.  True,  this 
charming  little  piece  does  not  exist  in  Weber's 
own  hand,  but  its  origin  is  betrayed  by  the 
resemblance  to  it  of  the  first  chorus  in  the  3rd 
act  of  Marschner^s  '  Templer  and  Judin.*  When 
writing  his  first  great  opera  Marschner  was 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  Weber's  music 
which  he  had  been  hearing  in  Dresden,  and 
reminiscences  from  it  not  unfirequently  cropped 
up  in  his  own  works.  Moreover,  he  knew  the 
little  valse  to  be  Weber's.^ 

9.  The  original  source  of  the  libretto  of  Eury- 
anthe  was  the  'Roman  de  la  Violette,'  by 
Gibert  de  Montreuil  (13th  century),  reprinted 
textually  l)y  Francisque  Michel  (Paris,  1834). 
The  subject  was  used  several  times  by  early 
writers.  Boccaccio  borrowed  from  it  the  main 
incident  of  one  of  the  stories  of  the  Decameron 
(Second  day.  Ninth  tale),  and  thence  it  foimd  its 
way  into  Shakespere's  'Cymbeline.'  Count 
Tressan  remodelled  it  in  1780  for  the  2nd  vol.  of 
the  '  Biblioth^que  universelle  des  Romans,'  and 
in  1804  it  was  published  at  Leipzig,  under  the 
title  '  Die  geschichte  der  tu^endsamen  Eury- 
anthe  von  Savoyen,*  in  the  collection  of  mediae- 
val romantic  poems  edited  by  Schlegel.  The 
translator  was  Helmina  von  Chezy,  who  compiled 
the  libretto  for  Weber.  After  completing  the 
latter  she  republished  her  translation,  with  many 
alterations.' 

The  libretto  has  been  much  abused,  and  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  remodelled  nine  times, 
and  at  last  brought  into  shape  only  by  Weber's 
own  vigorous  exertions,  it  is  evident  that  the 

1  Tha  lint  two  editions  of  tbm  leore  of  '  PreolotA '  were  ftiU  of 
miitAkos.  A  third,  whleh  hat  been  prepared  with  grea^  care  by 
Smst  Badorff  (Berlin,  Sehleilnger,  UTS),  contains  this  prerloualj 
imknown  dance  In  an  appendix. 

I  *  Xnnraathe  Ton  Saroyen.'  from  a  MS.  In  the  Boyal  Library  at 
Farls  called  '  Hlttolra  da  Qerard  de  Nerert  et  de  la  belle  et  ▼ertaetase 
■nrrant  de  Saroye,  sa  mle*  CBerlln.  1898).  lOcbal's  edition  of  the 
Boman.  de  la  Violette '  is  In  vene. 
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authoress  was  not  competent  to  create  a  dramatic 
masterpiece.  It  does  not  follow  that  with  the 
help  of  Weber's  ability  and  experience  she  was 
not  able  to  concoct  something  tolerable  for  the 
purpose.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  her  poem 
having  been  reiterated  ad  natueam,  the  time 
seems  to  have  arrived  for  setting  forth  the 
opposite  view,  and  maintaining  that  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  good,  and  in  some  respects  an  excellent, 
libretto.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  naif  way  in 
which  for  the  last  hundred  years  German  critics 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
libretto  and  the  music  of  an  opera  as  two  distinct 
things,  the  one  of  which  may  be  condemned  and 
the  other  extolled,  as  if  a  composer  had  no  sort 
of  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  words  he 
sets,  '  Do  you  suppose  that  any  proper  com- 
poser will  allow  a  libretto  to  be  put  into  his 
hand  like  an  apple?'  are  Weber's  own  words. 
It  is  moreover  obvious  that  a  libretto  which 
satisfied  a  man  of  such  high  culture,  and  a 
composer  of  so  eminently  dramatic  organisation, 
could  not  have  been  utterly  bad.  Nevertheless, 
till  lately  the  verdict  against  Euryanthe  was 
all  but  unanimous.  The  iirst  who  ventured^ 
to  speak  a  decided  word  in  its  favour  is 
Gustav  Engel.  He  says,  'Euryanthe  is  an 
opera  full  of  human  interest.  Truth  and  a  fine 
sense  of  honour,  jealousy  and  envy,  mortified 
love  and  ambition,  above  all  the  most  intense 
womanly  devotion — such  are  its  leading  motives. 
There  is  indeed  one  cardinal  mintake,  which 
is  that  when  Euryanthe  is  accused  of  infidelity 
in  the  and  Act^  she  remains  silent,  instead  of  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  her  comparatively  small 
offence.  This  may  however  arise  from  the 
confusion  into  which  so  pure  and  maidenly  a 
nature  is  thrown  by  the  suddenness  of  the  £ate 
which  overwhelms  her.  In  the  main,  however, 
the  story  is  a  good  one,  though  it  starts  with 
some  rather  strong  assumptions.'  The  *  cardinal 
error,'  however,  is  no  error  at  all,  but  a  irctii 
in  perfect  keeping  with  Euiyanthe's  character. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  understand  why  she 
does  not  find  the  opportunity  to  enlighten 
Adolar,  when  he  has  dragged  her  off  into  the 
wilderness  in  the  3rd  Act.  Other  plausible  ob* 
jections  are  the  too  great  intricacy  of  the  story, 
and  its  being  partly  founded  on  events  whidi 
do  not  oome  within  the  range  of  the  plot,  viz. 
the  story  of  Emma  and  Udo.  Weber  was  aware 
of  this  defect,  and  intended  to  remedy  it  by 
making  the  curtain  rise  at  the  slow  movement 
of  the  overture,  and  disclose  the  following 
tableau  : — *  The  interior  of  Enuna's  tomb ;  a 
kneeling  statue  is  beside  her  coffin,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  rath -century  baldaochino. 
Euryanthe  prays  by  the  coffin,  while  the  spirit 
of  Emma  hovers  overhead.  Eglantine  looks 
on.'  This  excellent  idea  has  unfortunately  been 
carried  out  at  one  or  two  theatres  only.  The 
degrading  nature  of  the  bet  on  Euryanthe*s 
fidelity  can  only  be  excused  on  the  score  of  Uxe 
manners  of  the  period  (about  mo).  The  lan- 
guage is  occasionally  stilted  and  affected,  but 
much  of  the  verse  is  as  melodious  as  a  composer 
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could  desire,  and  in  this  respect  merits  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  counterbalance  defects. 

The  opera  contains  four  principal  characters, 
Adolar  and  Lysiart,  Euryanthe  and  Eglantine. 
Eglantine  has  most  vitality,  the  others  being 
types  rather  than  individuals ;  but  this  would  be 
no  defect  in  Weber's  eyes,  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  accordance  with  his  own  mode  of 
treating  his  personages.  The  poem  abounds 
in  opportunities  for  the  descriptive  writing 
in  which  he  so  much  delighted  and  excelled. 
Now  we  are  in  a  brilliant  court,  with  vic- 
torious troops  of  cavaliers  marching  home  fxom 
the  battle-field,  and  offering  their  homage  to 
beautiful  ladies,  and  to  love.  Then,  in  a 
lonely  castle-garden,  in  the  silent  repose  of 
a  summer  evening,  with  a  love-lorn  maiden 
pining  for  her  absent  knight.  Then  again  in 
a  forest  glade  with  shimmering  moonlight,  mur- 
muring waters,  and  the  forsaken  one  longing 
for  death.  Next  we  witness  a  savage  brawl 
breaking  out  between  rival  knights,  and  hear 
the  clash  of  swords  as  they  rush  together.  And 
in  and  out  all  the  time  the  spirit-world  is 
weaving  its  invisible  threads.  Each  of  these 
situations  Weber  could  fit  with  its  appro- 
priate expression,  as  no  one  else  had  ever  been 
able  to  do  before  him,  for  he  it  was  indeed 
who  created  the  musical  language  for  them. 
And  it  is  on  these  situations,  so  varied,  and  so 
well  contrasted,  but  all  steeped  in  glow  and 
fragrance,  that  the  main  interest  of  the  opera  is 
concentrated.  The  characters  are  not  the  main 
attraction,  they  seem  mere  condensations  of  the 
poetry  of  the  situation,  and  are  carried  along  by 
the  scene,  rather  than  work  it  out  for  themselves. 
Euryanthe,  like  all  Weber's  operas,  is  an  epic 
procession,  an  enchanted  panorama,  represent- 
ing the  life  of  one  special  period,  that  of  mediae- 
val chivalry.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view 
it  can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed.^ 

Euryanthe  is  Weber  s  sole  grand  opera,  both 
because  it  is  without  spoken  dialogue,  and  be- 
cause it  is  much  the  fullest  and  longest.  He 
meant  to  put  his  best  into  it,  and  he  did.  'It  is 
his  heart's  blood,'  says  Robert  Schumann,*  '  the 
very  best  of  which  he  was  capable.  The  opera 
cost  him  a  piece  of  his  life,  but  it  has  made  him 
immortal.  From  end  to  end  it  is  one  chain  of 
sparkling  gems.*  There  is  no  question  that 
Euryanthe  is  richer,  more  varied,  deeper, 
grander,  than  all  the  rest  of  Weber*s  dramatic 
works.  All  that  gives  distinction  to  Der 
Freischntz  is  found  here  again  ;  Lieder  at  once 
dignified  and  easily  comprehensible,  melodies 
genuine  in  feeling  and  full  of  fire,  orchestral 
colouring  as  new  as  it  is  charming,  instrumen- 
tation both  bold  and  tpirituel,  an  intuitive 
grasp  of  the  situation  and  complete  mastery  in 

1  Thli  Goeth*  did  not  do ;  be  tayi  (Gwprlche  mlt  Xckermann. 
t.  148>:  'Karl  lUrla  von  Weber  fhould  aerer  hmve  oompoaed 
KnrTanthe ;  he  oocht  to  hare  Men  at  once  that  It  was  a  bad 
enhject,  with  which  nothing  could  be  done.'  After  what  I  hare 
Mid  It  it  anneceHary  to  point  oat  the  injustice  of  this  remark. 
Goethe  bad  not  musical  Insight  wiongh  to  understand  what  It  was  In 
the  libretto  that  attracted  Weber,  against  whom  moreover  he  had 
a  pr^udioe.  Still  even  he  allowed  'Der  Frelschatz'  to  be  a  good 
•oldect  (Eekermann.  11. 16). 
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treating  it,  such  as  genius  alone  is  capable  of. 
Only  the  modes  of  expression  are  more  refined; 
Der  Freischiitz  deals  with  the  simple,  hearty 
life  of  the  peasantry  and  forest  folk,  Euryanthe 
with  the  highest  grades  of  society.  To  make 
this  clear  compare  *Die  Thale  dampfen,  and 
'  Was  gleicht  wohl  auf  Erden ' ;  *  Der  Mai  bringt 
frische  Blumen  dar,'  ad  'Wir  winden  dir  den 
Jungfernkranz';  'Glocklein  im  Thale,*  and 
•  Und  ob  die  Wolke  * ;  Adolar*s  song  *  Unter 
bluhenden  Mandelbaume,*  and  Max*s  aria 
* Durch  die  Walder.*  'Glocklein  in  Thale*  may 
be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  most  delicious 
melody  shrouded  in  superb  orchestral  colouring. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  paint  both  the  charac- 
ter and  the  situation  more  vividly.  In  the  scena 
and  cavatina  in  the  3rd  Act,  where  Euryanthe 
is  abandoned  in  the  wilderness,  the  colours  are 
mixed  quite  diflerently.  The  long  wailing  notes 
of  the  solo  bassoon,  and  the  solitary  flute  wan- 
dering aimlessly  about,  incline  one  to  re-echo 
Schumann's  words, '  What  a  sound  comes  firom 
the  instruments!  they  speak  to  us  from  the 
very  depths  of  all  being.*  The  accompaniment 
to  'Hier  dicht  am  Quell,'  consisting  only  of 
the  string-quartet  and  one  bassoon,  but  pro- 
ducing the  most  extraordinary  effect  of  sound, 
is  a  stiiking  example  of  what  genius  can  do 
with  small  means.  Quite  different  again  is  the 
colouring  for  Euryanthe*s  narrative  in  the  ist 
Act;  four  muted  solo-violins,  whose  long  sus- 
tained notes  are  supported  by  quivering  violins 
and  violas,  also  muted,  with  stifled  moans  from 
low  flutes,  suggest  a  spectral  form,  only  half 
visible  in  the  moonlight,  hovering  overhead  and 
muttering  words  which  die  away  indistinctly  on 
the  breeze. 

Each  of  the  four  principal  characters  haa 
its  own  language,  to  which  it  adheres  strictly 
throughout  the  opera,  and  which  is  accentuated 
by  the  orchestral  colouring  employed  liberally, 
though  not  exclusively,  for  the  purpose.  As  we 
have  previously  remarked,  one  prevailing  tone 
runs  through  the  whole  opera,  sharply  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  any  other  of  Weber's. 

One  point  in  which  the  music  of  Euryanthe 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  Der  Freischiitz  is  in 
the  use  of  the  larger  dramatic  forms.  Here  we 
have  grand  recitative,  full  of  expression,  passion, 
and  movement,  such  as  had  come  from  no  German 
pen  since  Gluck*s ;  grand  arias,  duets,  ensemble- 
pieces,  and  splendidly  constructed  finales.  The 
Lied-  or  cavatina-form  is  used  freely  for  the  parts 
of  Adolar  and  Euryanthe ;  but  Lysiart  and  Eg- 
lantine never  express  themselves  except  in  the 
grand  dramatic  forms,  and  the  higher  the  passion 
rises  the  more  exclusively  do  these  two  charac- 
ters occupy  the  stage.  In  this  respect  the  and 
Act  is  the  climax.  Here  we  have  one  grand  form 
after  another ;  Lysiart*B  acena  ed  aria,  his  duet 
with  Eglantine ;  Adolar's  air,  in  such  wonderful 
contrast,  and  the  duet  with  Euryiinthe ;  lastly  the 
finale,  in  which  a  perfect  tempest  of  passions 
seems  let  loose.  The  yd  Act  also  has  dramatio 
forms  of  the  first  order,  especially  Euryanthe** 
air,  '  Zu  ihm,  und  weilet  nicht,*  with  the  chorus 
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ending  diminuendo  (a  very  striking  point)  and  the 
duet  and  chorui  with  the  clashing  swords — '  Trotze 
nlcht,  Vermessener/  Weber  s  large  dramatic 
pieces  are  freer  as  reg^ds  form  than  Mozart's, 
becanse  he  follows  the  poet  more  closely,  almost 
indeed  word  by  word.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
there  are  no  Uttle  ronghnesses,  or  bits  of  dull 
or  unformed  work,  but  any  such  are  com- 
pletely submerged  in  the  overwhelming  flood  of 
beauties. 

One  reason  why  Euryanthe  has  never  been 
as  popular  as  Weber*s  other  operas,  or  those  of 
Mozart,  is  because  of  its  high  strain  of  pathos, 
unrelieved  from  the  first  note  to  the  last.  This 
was  noticed  by  Ruchlitz,  who  found  the  first  per- 
formance in  Leipzig  very  fatiguing,  and  after  it 
remained '  for  most  of  the  night  in  a  fever,  though 
indeed  not  an  unpleasant  one.'  Another  reason 
is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  work.  It  requires 
four  siugers,  two  men  and  two  women,  of  the 
first  rank,  both  in  capabilities  and  endurance; 
as  well  as  a  first-rate  orchestra  prepared  to 
give  the  closest  and  most  intelligent  rendering. 
Thus  good  performances  of  Euryanthe  are  rare, 
which  is  to  be  regretted  from  all  points  of  view, 
for  it  is  the  culminating  point  of  romantic  opera. 
Neither  Spohr,  Marschner,  nor  any  later  com- 
poser has  produced  a  work  fulfilling  all  the  re- 
quirements of  romantic  opera  in  so  masterly  a 
manner.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  land* 
marks  of  sub-classic  art,  if  not  the  most  pro- 
minent. 

lo.  Although  Weber  wrote  his  last  opera  at 
the  request  of  Kemble,  he  chose  the  subject  him- 
self, and  was  aware  how  completely  it  suited 
his  own  individuality.  Since  the  publication 
of  Wieland's  poem  in  1780,  two  German 
operas  had  been  composed  on  Oberon.  The 
first,  Wranitzky's  (1790),  was  one  of  those 
childish  fairy -pieces,  whose  lively  music,  harle- 
quin-tricks, scene-painting,  and  machinery,  were 
long  the  delight  of  the  simple-minded  people  of 
Vienna.  The  other,  composed  for  Copenhagen 
(i  790,  with  the  second  title  of '  Holger  Danske ') 
by  Kunzen,  Gluck's  talented  successor,  and  J.  F. 
Iteichardt*s  friend,  was  a  far  more  serious  work, 
and  can  be  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Weber's, 
though  the  latter  put  it  so  completely  into  the 
background  as  virtually  to  obliterate  it. 

Weber's  librettist,  Planch^,  likewise  worked 
on  Wieland*s  Oberon,  or  rather  on  Sotheby's 
translation.  Though  satisfied  with  the  poem 
in  detail,  Weber  could  not  reconcile  himself 
to  English  opera  as  such.  '  The  cut  of  an 
English  opera  is  certainly  very  different  from  a 
German  one ;  the  English  is  more  a  drama  with 
songs,'  he  writes  (in  English)  to  Planch^  on 
Jan.  6,  i8a5;  and  again  on  Feb.  19,  'I  must 
repeat  that  the  cut  of  the  whole  is  very  foreign 
to  all  my  ideas  and  maxims.  The  intermixing 
of  BO  many  principal  actors  who  do  not  sing, 
the  omission  of  the  music  in  the  most  im- 
portant moments  —  all  deprive  our  Oberon 
of  the  title  of  an  opera,  and  will  make  him  unfit 
for  all  other  theatres  in  Europe.'  These  words 
contain  a  very  just  criticism  on  the  libretto. 
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The  continual  change  of  scene,   which   keeps 
the  spectator  in  a  state  of  restlessness,  is  cer- 
tainly a  mistake.    Weber  intended  to  remodel 
the  opera  for  Germany,  when  he  would  have 
put  it  into  a  form  more  in  accordance  with  his 
own  ideas,  giving  the  music  a  larger  share  in  the 
course  of  the  plot,  but  simplifying  the  plot  so 
that  it  should  run  more  smoothly  and  consecu- 
tively.     Whether  he  would  also  have  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  the  dramatic  interest  is 
doubtful.   As  it  stands  it  is  an  epic  poem  drama- 
tised, rather  than  a  drama.     But  no  subject 
dealing  with  fairyland  can  admit  of  dramatic 
treatment   beyond    a    limited    extent,  for   the 
characters,  instead  of  moving  indei)endently,  and 
of  their  own  free  will,  act  under  the  guidance 
of  supernatural  powers,  who  visibly  interfere 
with   their  destiny  on  all   occasions.      Weber 
required  not  so  much  characters  full  of  dramatic 
action,  as  suggestive  situations  and  picturesque 
scenes,  and  these  Planche's  libretto  supplied  to 
the  full.     That  he  had  the  German  form  in  his 
mind  all  the  time  he  was  setting  the  English,  ia 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  had  each  number, 
as  fast  as  he  composed  it,  translated  by  Theodor 
Hell,  of  Dresden,  instructing  him  to  make  the 
words  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
melody.   Hell's  workmanship  was  not  of  the  best, 
and  Weber  was  too  much  occupied  to  correct 
all  his  blunders.     One  glaring  instance  occurs 
in  Reiza's  grand  scena  ('Ocean,  thou  mighty 
monster ') ;  a  beam  from  the  setting  sun  parts 
the  storm-clouds,  and  she  exclaims,  *And  now 
the  sun   bursts  forth,*   which  Hell  translates, 
'Und  nun  die  Sonn'  geht  auf  (rises).     Thus 
the  astonished  spectator,  having  been  told  that 
it  is  morning,  shortly  beholds  the  sun  set  in 
the  same  quarter  from  which  it  has  just  risen. 
Nevertheless  the  passage  is  always  so  sung  in 
Germany,  and  the  absurdity,  if  noticed  at  aU, 
is  laid  at   the  door  of  the  English  librettist. 
Weber  got  his  translator  to  make  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  the  personages  introduced.    In  the 
quartet,  *Over  the  dark  blue  waters,'  Planch^ 
gave  the  bass  to  a  sea-captain,  and  in  the  duet, 
'  On  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne,'  associated  a 
Greek  fellow-slave  with  Fatima,  in  both  cases 
because  the  original  Sherasmin  was  a  poor  singer. 
These  makeshifts  find  no  place  in  the  German  ver- 
sion, or  in  the  English  revival  at  Her  Majesty's  in 
1 860.    Then  again,  the  song  '  Yes,  even  love  to 
fame  must  yield,' composed  in  London  for  Braham 
in  place  of  'From  boyhood  trained  in  battle-field,* 
is  omitted  in  the  German,  while  another  addition, 
the  prayer  in  the  and  Act,  'Ruler  of  this  awful 
hour,'  is  retained.    The  first  was  a  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  composer,  who  did  not  care  for 
this 'battle-picture';  but  he  saw  that  the  prayer 
was  not  only  a  passage  of  great  beauty,  but 
materially  strengthened  the  part  of  Huon.^ 

1  Hall's  transit tlon  vnu  publlshsd  almost  almaltaDeoosly  with  tb» 
oriftnal  libretto,  the  preface  to  which  U  dated  'Brompton  Craacont, 
April  10. 1826.'  The  (ierman  titl*  runs  'Ubcron.  Kluff  of  the  Elva. 
a  roDiantle  falry-opcra  In  S  acts.  Translated  for  the  Uerman  stace 
by  Theodor  Hell  from  the  Kngllsli  original  by  J.  B.  PlanchA. 
set  to  music  by  Capellmeister  Freyherr  Karl  Maria  tod  Weber' 
(Arnold.  Dresden  and  Lelpilg.  IfflB).  With  a  long  preboa  by  the 
translator. 
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The  rouBic  to  Oberon,  though  the  work  of  a 
man  dying  by  inches,  bears  no  traces  of  mental 
«xl)au8tion.  Indeed  it  is  delightfully  fresh  uid 
original  throughout,  and  entirely  different  firom 
all  the  rest  of  Weber  s  compositions.  The  key- 
note of  tlie  whole  is  its  picture  of  the  mysteries 
of  Elf-land,  and  the  life  of  the  spirits  of  air,  earth, 
and  water.  True,  tliis  note  is  touched  in 
Der  Freischutz  and  Euryanthe,  but  in  Oberon 
it  is  struck  with  full  force,  and  vibrates  with 
an  almost  intoxicating  sweetness.  What  Weber 
did  in  this  direction  was  absolutely  new,  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  his  art.  and  many  composers 
have  followed  in  the  same  track.  His  melody, 
the  chords  of  his  harmony,  the  figures  employed, 
the  effects  of  colour  so  totally  unexpected — all 
combine  to  waft  us  with  mysterious  power  into 
an  unknown  land.  Anybody  acquainted  with 
the  Adagio  of  the  overture  will  see  what  we 
mean.  Of  a  charm  almost  unparalleled  is  the 
introduction  to  the  ist  Act,  with  the  elves  flitting 
hither  and  thither,  eoftly  singing  as  they  keep 
watch  over  Oberon*s  slumbers.  The  2nd  Act  is 
specially  rich  in  delicious  pictures  of  nature,  now 
in  her  tender  and  dreamy,  now  in  her  savage 
and  sublime,  moods.^  Puck's  invocation  of  the 
spirits,  the  roar  of  the  tempest — the  most  powerful 
representation  of  a  storm  in  music  excepting  Bee- 
thoven's in  the  Pastoral  Symphony — the  magnifi- 
cent picture  In  Reiza's  grand  scena  of  the  gradual 
calming  of  the  waves  beneath  the  rays  of  the 
netting  sun  ;  lastly,  the  finale,  with  the  mermaids' 
bewildering  song,  and  the  elves  dancing  in  the 
moonlight  on  the  strand, — these  are  musical 
treasures  which  have  not  yet  been  exhausted. 
Mendelssohn,  Gade,  Beimett,  drew  the  inspira- 
tion for  their  romantic  scenes  of  a  similar  kind 
from  '  Oberon,'  but  none  of  them  have  attained 
the  depth  or  the  individuality  of  their  prototype. 
Even  Schumann  trod  in  his  footsteps  in  isolated 
passsges  of  *  Paradise  and  the  Pei  i,'  the  ballad 
*  Yom  Pngen  und  der  Konigstochter,'  and  '  Man- 
froil.'  Of  German  opera  composers  I  say  nothing ; 
their  imitation  of  him  is  patent. 

Through  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  this  land 
of  sprites  and  fairies,  we  discern  the  outlined 
features  of  two  contrasting  races  and  countries — 
Western  chivalry  and  Oriental  life.  In  the 
finale  of  the  ist  Act,  the  opening  of  the  and, 
and  the  dance  of  slaves  in  the  3rd,  we  have, 
sketched  by  a  master-hand,  the  dullness,  in- 
ertness, and  yet  imaginativeness  of  the  Oriental 
disposition.  The  melody  sung  by  the  guard  of 
the  harem  in  the  ist  Act  is  Arabian,  that 
in  the  3rd  Act  at  the  commencement  of  the 
dance  of  Almanzor's  slaves,  Turkish,  both  used 
with  great  skill  to  give  a  local  colouring.  From 
the  mass  of  these  btupid,  indolent,  sensual  Orien- 
tals, Reiza  and  Fatima  stand  out  with  all  the 
greater  charm.  I'hey  seem  in  a  sense  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  East, 
and  their  connection  with  the  Prankish  knights 
forms  a  link  between  the  East  and  West.  The 
brilliant  and  energetic  knights  form  the  strong- 

1  NaT  Dot  Ui«  elves  aod  sprites  be  Intended  for  personlflcttiODS  of 
Che  lurces  of  oAture  7 
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est  contrast  to  the  Orientals.  This  is  suggested 
with  irresistible  force  in  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture,  and  further  emphasised  in  the  body  of 
the  opera,  in  Huon*s  grand  air  in  Eb  ('I  revel 
in  hope ')  and  the  splendid  march  at  the  close. 
In  Euryanthe  Weber  had  already  shown  his 
gift  for  the  chevalresquo,  but  it  comes  out  here 
with  a  difference.  *In  Oberon,*  as  Rochlitz 
well  puts  it,  'the  leading  characteristics  are  gen- 
tleness, friendly  feeling,  and  cheerfulness,  with 
no  lack  of  energy,  spirit,  or  movement.  The 
general  impression  is  not  exciting,  agitating, 
disturbing,  but  elevating,  soothing,  and  (^ming.^ 
Had  Weber  been  permitted  to  complete  the 
German  revision,  it  might  possibly  have  been  the 
crown  of  all  his  operas  ?  As  it  is,  its  unmortality 
is  assured.' 

1 1.  Next  after  Weber's  operas  come  into  con- 
sideration his  Lieder,  the  Lied- form  playing,  as 
was  natural  with  a  German,  so  important  a  part 
in  his  operas.  His  Lieder  bear  unmistakable 
traces  of  that  dramatic  element  which  runs 
through  everything  he  wrote.  He  left  78  Ger- 
man Lieder  for  single  voice  with  PF.  or  guitar 
accompaniment,  besides  two  or  three  Italian 
canzonets,  a  French  romance,  and  a  song  from 
Lalla  Rookh,  *  From  Chindara*s  warbling  fount 
I  come,*  his  last  composition,  with  the  accom- 
paniment merely  sketched  in.'  We  do  not 
mclude  his  10  Scotch  airs  arranged  with  accom- 
paniment for  PF.,  flute,  violin,  and  cello.  Among 
the  part-songs  should  be  singled  out  16  Lieder 
for  men's  voices,  and  3  Volkulieder  for  2  voices 
with  accompaniment. 

The  poets  from  whom  Weber  took  his  words 
are  Matthison,  Herder,  Biirger,  Yoss,  Kotzebue, 
Tieck,  Schenkendorf,  and  Korner.  Of  these^ 
with  the  exception  of  Korner,  he  set  but  one  or 
two,  sometimes  only  one,  poem  apiece.  Goethe's 
name  does  not  appear  at  all,  which,  considering 
the  antipathy  between  the  two,  may  not  have 
been  accidental.  Unknown  or  unimportant 
writers  of  verse,  such  as  Muchler,  Gubitz,  Kan- 
negiesser,  occur  pretty  frequently.  The  greater 
part  of  the  verses  composed  by  him,  and  the 
finest,  are  Volkslieder. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Vogler  that 
Weber  first  made  a  study  of  the  songs  of  the 
people,  and  this  study,  added  to  his  own  in- 
tuitive perception  of  what  was  intrinsically 
good  and  individual  in  popular  music,  enabled 
him  to  hit  off  the  characteristic  tone  of  the 
Volkslied  as  nobody  had  done  before.  'Mein 
Schatz  ist  auf  die  Wanderschaft  hin,'  *  Herzchen, 
mein  Schiitzchen,  hist  tausendmal  niein,'  '  Wenn 
ich  ein  Vdglein  war,'  'Ich  hab'  mir  eins  erwahlet,* 
'0  Berlin,  ich  muss  dich  lassen,'  "Sis  nichts 
mit  den  alten  Weibem,'  are  songs  in  which  every 
variety  of  feeling  is  expressed  with  a  freshness 
and  originality*  rarely  met  with.    His  musical 

t  The  tv3\  iKore  has  been  published  tn  an  tUHcm  d*  I«m  br 

Fcbleitlnger  of  Berlia. 

a  Rchlcstiiger  cf  Berlin  has  published  a  complete  edition  In  2  toIs. 
of  Weber's  soitts.  Two  or  three  unlmpoitant  cues  fur  single  volee 
are  omitted,  but  the  2-part  songs.  Italian  duets,  numerous  choruses 
fur  men's  Tolces  (arranged),  part-songs  for  rartous  Toices  with 
•ecompajilmeuts,  bring  up  the  number  to  100. 
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treatment  too  of  songs  in  dialect,  especially  those 
of  a  humorous  or  rollicking  character,  was  ex- 
cellent ;  instances  are  *  Trariro,  der  Sommer,  der 
ist  do/  '  Mein  Schatzerl  is  htibsch/  and  *  I  und 
mein  junges  Weib.*  The  form  of  these  songs  is 
most  simple,  and  generally  strophical ;  the  accom- 
paniment frequently  for  the  guitar.  This  sim- 
plicity is  their  greatest  merit,  and  though  the 
taste  of  the  day  is  unfavourable  to  simple  songs, 
and  Weber's  have  been  cast  into  the  shade  by 
Schubert's  and  Schumann's  magnifioent  songs 
with  their  almost  orchestral  treatment,  they  are 
not  lost  to  the  musical  world,  but  bear  the  stamp 
of  imperishability. 

Beflides  these  Lieder  Weber  composed  other 
songs  of  a  more  ambitious  character,  with  PF. 
accompaniment,  each  stanza  having  a  dififerent 
melody.    In  this  branch  of  composition  he  is, 
next  to  Beethoven,  the  earliest  great  master. 
There  is,  however,  an  essential  difference  between 
his  songs  and  those  not  only  of  Beethoven,  but 
of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann,  his 
being  all  more  or  less  of  a  dramatic  character. 
His   genius   spread   its   wings    best  when    he 
had  a  distinct  character,  or  a  sharply-defined 
situation,  to  portray.     It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  some  of  the  most  charming  of  his  strophi- 
cal songs  were  written  for  interpolation  into 
plays,  *  Ueber  die  Berge  mit  Ungestihn,'  and 
'  Lass  mich  schlummem,  Herzlein,  schweige/  for 
instance.    It  is  only  by  keeping  steadfastly  in 
view  a  certain  peonage,  or  picturing  a  certain 
scene,  that  one  is  fully  able  to  realise  the  in- 
tended impression.   It  is  most  remarkable  to  see 
how  much  the  music  assists  the  imagination  in 
this  respect.     Take,  for  instance,  Voss's  'Rei- 
gen ' ;  in  a  moment  the  whole  picture  of  a  village 
fair  in  full  swing  rises  up  before  one's  mind's 
eye.    The  extraordinary  flexibility  of  his  musi- 
cal speech  stood  Weber  in  good   stead   here. 
Not  only  did  it  enable  him  to  adapt  his  vocal 
melodies  to  each  rise  and  fall  in  the  words, 
but    it  gave   him,  to  a    degree   hitherto  un- 
known, the  power  of  choosing  the  precise  notes, 
or  series  of  notes,  vocal  and  instrumental,  fitted 
to  impress  on  the  hearer  some  mental  picture 
called  up  by  perhaps  a  single  word.    A  perfect 
model  of  composition  in  this  kind  is  the  Lied — 
one  of  his  finest  indeed  in  all  respects — 'Das 
Madchen  an  das  erste  Schneeglockchen.'    Not 
that  Weber  ever  degenerates  into  mere  declama- 
tion ;   his  songs  are  always  good  in  form,  with 
a  flowing,  well-connected  melody.    Well  aware 
of  this  plasticity  he  ventured  on  poems  of  in- 
volved construction,  by  no  means  easily  adapt- 
able to  music.     For  instance,  he  managed  a 
triolet  ('Keine  Lust  ohn'  treues  Lieben')  with 
great  skill,  and  his  are  the  first  completely  suc- 
cessful   settings   of   the    sonnet    ('Du    liebes, 
holdes,  himmelsUsses  Wesen,'  and  '  Die  Wunde 
brennt,  die  bleichen  Lippen  beben*).     Among 
his  characteristic  pieces  for  single  voice  and 
PF.  may  be  specified  '  Die  vier  Temperamente,' 
and,  above  all,  the  delicious  '  Unbefangenheit ' 
OFrage    mich    immer,    fragest    umaonst'),    a 
sketch  of  a  merry,  saucy,  roguish,  but  tender- 


hearted girl,  and  truly  a  chef  cCcsuvre.  Thus 
Weber's  vocal  compositions  contain  the  two 
main  elements  of  which  German  opera  is  con- 
stituted— the  Lied  and  the  dramatic  song. 
These  too  appear  in  turn  in  the  ten  splendid 
songs  firom  Komer's  *  Leyer  und  Schwert,'  four 
of  which  are  for  single  voice  and  PF.,  and  six 
for  male  chorus  unaccompanied.  Of  the  single 
songs,  '  Vater  ich  rufe  dich '  and  '  Die  Wunde 
brennt,'  are  magnifioent  tone-pictures  in  Weber's 
own  style.  Even  in  the  strophical  choruses  there 
are  touches  of  great  power.  The  beginning  of 
*Du  Schwert  an  meiner  Linken'  rings  like  a 
sword-thrust.  '  L&tzow's  wilde  Jagd '  containa 
a  complete  dramatic  scene  within  a  single  stanza 
of  a  I  bars.  The  horsemen  plunge  forward  out 
of  the  forest  gloom,  ruah  by  in  tearing  haste, 
shout  one  wild  hurrah,  and  are  gone.^ 

I  a.  It  has  often  been  felt  as  a  difficulty  that 
Weber  should  pass  straight  from  such  operas  as 
Silvana  and  Abu  Hassan  to  a  masterpiece  like  Der 
Freischutz.  One  explanation  of  this  sudden  and 
startling  pn^ess  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
songs  which  were  his  main  occupation  irom  1811 
to  181 7.  Another  important  landmark  is  the 
cantata  Kampf  und  Sieg  (1815).  This  is  not  a 
cantata  in  the  modem  sense — i.  0.  an  essentially 
lyric  vocal  piece — but  one  rather  in  the  sense  of 
the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  when  the  word 
signified  solo  songs  representing  a  specific  cha- 
i:acter  in  a  specific  situation.  The  only  difference 
was  that  Weber  employed  the  full  resources  of 
solo-singers,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  The  central 
idea  is  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  with  various 
episodes  grouped  round  it,  and  a  grand  chorus, 
'Herr  Gott  dich  loben  wir,'  as  finale.  The 
description  of  the  battle  forms  what  we  should 
now  call  a  grand  dramatic  scene,  an  opera  finale, 
only  without  action.  It  is  led  up  to  by  warlike 
choruses,  animating  the  battalions  as  they  mus- 
ter to  the  fight.  Even  the  arming  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops  is  indicated  by  the  Austrian  Grena- 
diers' March  heard  in  the  distance.  A  wild 
march  announces  the  approach  of  Napoleon's 
army,  while  the  Germans  sing  Komer's  solemn 
prayer : — 


Wl«  aaeh  die  HOlIe  bnotl. 
Gott,  d«[n«  atariie  Faust 
St&nt  du  Gcbftude  der  LOgs. 
FOhr  nni,  Herr  Zebaoth. 
FQhr  tina,  drelelDger  Gott, 


As  raga  the  powen  of  haU, 
Ood.  let  Tbj  mighty  band 
Faliehood'B  ttroDghold  o'arthrow. 
Lead  ui.  Lord  Ood  of  Hosts 
Lead  US.  Thou  trluna  God. 


FOhr  uns  tar  Schlacht  und  ram      Lead  as  to  atrib  and  rlcfeoiy. 
Slega. 

The  battle,  which  then  commences,  is  at  first 
left  entirely  to  the  orchestra.  The  day  is  going 
against  the  Allies.  The  French  tune  '  ^a  ira  * 
is  heard  shrilling  out  wildly  and  triumphantly 
above  the  other  instruments,  while  broken  eja- 
culations, such  as  'Des  Feindes  Spott ! '  (*  Sport 
of  our  foesT)  '0  HollengraunI*  (*0  hor- 
ror 1')  'Verlasst  Du  Gott,  die  Dir  vertraun  I' 
(*  Wilt  Thou,  O  God,  forsake  those  who  trust  in 
Thee?')  burst  from  the  allies  scattered  about 
the  field.  The  tumult  ia  just  dying  away, 
when  lo !  the  Prussian  horns,  first  faint  in  the 

1  It  It  bj  no  means  nncommon  to  hear  tha  last  four  ban  rapeatodl 
a  Csot  which  shows  without  explanation  how  entirely  Weber's  Idea 
has  been  misunderstood. 
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distance,  then  louder  and  louder;   the  Chorus 
listens. 


Anf  WIndet  FlOfelo 
Spreoits  Toa  den  HQfela 
Die  Flar  entleng! 
Die  Fahaen  wallen. 
Die  HOrner  lehftllen. 


On  wtnga  of  tile  wind 
Down  from  the  hills 
It  nubes  alonff  the  plain! 
The  bannera  wave. 
The  tnunpets  blare. 


and  then  bursts  iuto  the  air  of  Weber's  Lied, 
*  Ltttzows  wilde  Jagd/  to  the  words 

O  Hlmmelilast  naoh  Todetdrang, 

Da«  lit  PreuiMDs  muthlger  Scblachtgeaang! 

O  heavenly  Joy  Crom  deadly  pain. 
Tie  Fruaeia's  rooaing  battle-flongl 

This  passage,  and  the  redoubled  violence  with 
which  the  onslaught  is  renewed,  produce  a 
dramatic  effect  of  the  strongest  kind.  From  this 
point  the  voices  are  employed  continually.  Tlie 
'  Qa  ira,'  nt  first  so  loud  and  bold,  is  now,  as  it 
were,  hustled  and  put  down  by  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra;  it  is  at  length  wholly  silenced,  the 
enemy  flies  with  the  victors  at  his  heels,  till  at 
last  *  God  save  the  King!'^  peak  solemnly  forth 
from  the  orchestra,  and  the  colossal  tone- 
picture  is  at  an  end.  The  same  dramatic  treat- 
ment may  be  discerned  in  all  the  episodical 
pieces,  especially  the  orchestral  introduction, 
which  is  not  an  abstract  piece  of  music,  but 
is  intended  as  a  picture  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  nations,  who,  after  a  brief  foretaste  of  peace, 
are  again  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  war  by 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.  'The  introduc- 
tion is  of  a  rugged,  stormy,  mournful,  angry 
spirit,  broken  in  its  accents;  rising  in  force 
towards  the  end,  and  dying  in  dry,  hard,  sullen 
strokes.*  So  says  Weber  in  his  explanatory 
notice  written  for  the  first  performance  at 
Prague.*  The  closing  chorus  alone  is  whoUy 
lyric  in  character ;  though  not  absolutely  free 
from  technical  imperfections,  it  is  full  of  fijce 
and  inspiration,  and  contains  some  grand  pas- 
sages. The  cantata  however  as  a  whole  too  far 
exceeds  ordinary  limits  to  take  its  due  place  in 
the  concert-room.  There  is  in  it  a  certain  contra- 
diction of  styles.  Although  at  first  frequently 
performed,  and  never  failing  to  make  a  gieat 
impression,  it  has  gradually  slipped  out  of  the 
musical  world,  now  that  the  events  which  gave 
it  birth  are  less  vividly  remembered.  The 
'Leyer  und  Schwert*  choruses  are  still  in  full 
life,  because  they  are  in  all  respects  true  to  their 
species.  And  yet  the  enthusiasm  for  liberty, 
with  all  its  impetuosity  and  all  its  pathos,  is 
expressed  quite  as  forcibly  in  the  cantata.  Its 
popuLirity  may  be  less  great,  but  it  is  an  even 
more  valuable  piece  of  evidence  for  the  history  of 
Weber's  development  as  a  dramatic  composer. 

13.  Between  1810  and  18 15  Weber  wrote  six 
grand  Concert-airs  with  Italian  words,  and  these 
also  have  their  share  in  explaining  the  extraor- 
dinary maturity  of '  Der  Freischiitz.'  Several  are 
of  high  artistic  merit,  notably  the  fourth  ('Signer, 
se  padre  sei '),  composed  in  181  a  for  Prince  Frede- 

1  The  Volkahymne  'Hell  dir  im  SleReakranx'  la  aonv  to  thia  air  In 
Qennanj.  and  Weber  evidently  had  the  words  in  his  mind  here.  He 
nted  the  aame  tune  for  the  finale  to  the  Jabel-ouverture.  [See  GoD 
•AVI  THR  KiNO.  vol.  t.  p.  tffla.] 

>  Reprinted  complete  In  the  '  LebenabUd.'  Ul.  M. 


ric  of  Gotha.'  It  is  written  for  tenor  and  double 
chorus,  and  is  in  fact  agrand  dramatic  scena.  None 
of  these  Italian  airs  however  come  up  to  a  Ger- 
man scena  written  in  181 8  for  insertion  in  Che- 
rubini's  *  Lodoiska.'  It  was  intended  for  Frau 
Milder-Hauptmann,  then  in  Berlin,  and  was  tc 
be  the  1st  number  in  the  2nd  act.  It  is  a  work  of 
the  first  rank,  and  of  itself  proves  that  the 
creator  of  'Der  Freischiitz'  had  now  attained 
his  full  stature.  How  it  comes  to  be  now  wholly 
forgotten  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

14.  Among  Weber's  remaining  vocal  composi- 
tions we  have  still  some  Cantatas  and  the  two 

•  

Masses  to  consider.  *  Der  Erste  Ton*  (181 8), 
words  by  Rochlitz,  must  be  mentioned  among  the 
cantatas,  although  the  term  scarcely  applies  to  it. 
The  greater  part  of  the  poem  is  declaimed  to  an 
orchestral  accompaniment,  but  a  4-part  chorus  i£ 
introduced  near  the  end.  The  form  is  peculiar 
and  new.  It  cannot  be  called  a  melodrama,  be> 
cause  the  poem  is  narrative  and  not  dramatic. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  some  of  the 
descriptive  recitatives  in  Haydn's  oratorios.  The 
descriptive  part  of  the  music  shows  already, 
though  indistinctly,  that  plasticity  which  he  was 
presently  to  make  use  of  in  such  an  incomparable 
way.  The  closing  chorus  does  not  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  art,  and  Weber  himself  spoke 
of  it  as  'rough'  part-writing.  Another  hymn 
of  Rochlitz's,  'In  seiner  Ordnung  schafilt  der 
Herr,'  is  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  was  composed  in 
181 3,  and  dedicated  to  the  *  Musik-Gesellschaft* 
of  Zurich,  which  had  elected  him  an  honorary 
member.  At  first  the  composer  has  evidently  had 
a  difficulty  in  warming  to  his  work,  on  account 
of  the  half-dogmatic,  half-descriptive  nature  of 
the  words ;  and  the  hearer,  though  occasionally  in- 
terested, is  not  carried  away  by  the  earlier  move- 
ments. The  introduction  of  the  chorale  '  Drum 
leme  stiU  dich  fassen '  (to  the  tune  of  '  O  Haupt 
voll  Blut  und  Wunden ')  is  scarcely  to  be  jus- 
tified on  aesthetic  grounds.  But  then  comes 
the  chorus  'Gelobt  sei  Gott,'  and  all  that  has 
hitherto  failed  to  please  is  forgotten,  and  the 
hearer  swept  away  in  the  rushing  torrent  of 
loamy  music.  The  fugue  of  this  chorus,  '  Im 
Wettersturm,  im  Wogendrang,'  is  a  character- 
piece  of  the  first  rank.  To  criticise  each  detail  of 
this  polyphonic  movement  would  be  pedantic ;  it 
is  a  work  of  genius,  and  its  flashing  enthusiasm 
bears  comparison,  at  a  distance  of  course,  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony,* 

Of  the  six  occasional  cantatas  composed  for 
the  Court  of  Saxony,  the  Jubel-Cantata,  written 
for  the  50th  anniversary  of  Friedrich  August's 
accession  (181 8)  is  the  most  important,  both  in 
size  and  matter.  The  four  choral  movements, 
Nos.  1,4,  7,  and  9  are  ripe  examples  of  Weber's 
talent  for  delineating  a  specific  situation,  and 
make  one  regret  that  the  work  as  a  whole,  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  is  unavailable 
for  general  use.  It  is  essentially  a  Saxon,  nay, 
almost  a  Dresden  composition,  and  no  sympa- 
thy is  now  felt  for  Friedrich  August.     Wendt's 

*  Op.  6S,  SchlesiD«r0r,  Berlin,  vocal  aeora. 

«  Score,  paru,  and  PF.  wore,  pabllahed  by  Seklaiincer  of  Berlin. 
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attempt  to  turn  it  into  a  haxrest  cantata  proved 
fairly  succeasful  in  one  or  two  cases,  especially 
Noe.  4  and  7  ;  but  the  music  is,  as  a  rule,  too 
closely  wediled  to  the  words  to  be  divorced  from 
them,  uuless  at  great  sacrifice.^ 

15.  As  to  Weber*8  Masses,  those  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Catholic  church-music  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  will  not  expect 
to  find  them  written  in  a  pure  cliurch-stylo. 
Church  music  of  this  description  is  now  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past ;  in  the  great  centres  it  is  en- 
tirely  tabooed  in  favour  of  the  music  of  the 
15th  and  1 6th  centuries.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Weber's  masses  have  little  prospect  of 
revival.  They  are  probably  never  heard  except 
in  the  Hofkirche  of  Dresden,  and  rarely  there, 
and  are  bound  to  succumb  to  the  fate  which  has 
overtaken  those  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Hununel. 
Fine  music  they  contain  in  abundance.  As 
previously  mentioned,  they  were  produced  within 
a  short  time  of  each  other,  in  18 18  and  18 19. 
After  Weber's  fashion  they  contrast  sharply 
with  each  other,  while  each  has  one  prevailing 
tone  running  consistently  through  to  the  end. 
18 1 8  being  the  50th  year  of  the  king's  reign,  he 
gave  to  the  Eb  mass  a  tone  of  solemnity  and 
splendour  noticeable  specially  in  the  Sanctus. 
That  in  6,  being  for  a  family  festival,  is  quite 
idyllic  in  character.  '  I  mean  to  keep  before 
myself,*  he  wrote  to  Kochlitz,  *the  idea  of 
a  happy  family  party  kneeling  in  prayer,  and 
rejoicing  before  the  Lord  as  His  children.*  It  is 
worth  while  to  examine  the  mass,  and  see  how 
this  idea  is  worked  out.  The  Kyrie,  Skuictus 
(with  an  exquisite  Benedictus),  and  Agnus  Dei, 
are  delightful  music.  Occa>>iomil  suggestions  of 
well-known  passages  in  his  operas  jar  on  a 
modern  ear,  but  a  composer  is  scarcely  to  be 
blamed  for  retaining  his  identity,  even  in  a  mass. 
His  love  of  contrast,  and  habit  of  never  remain- 
ing long  occupied  with  one  musical  idea,  give 
these  pieces  a  somewhat  restless  and  piecemeal 
effect,  and  for  this  reason  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  masses  felt  these 
too  'secular.'' 

16.  When  a  youth  of  twenty  Weber  wrote 
two  Symphonies,  clever  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent interesting,  but  parti-coloured  and  with- 
out form.  The  indications  they  gave  of  his 
future  position  as  an  orchestral  composer  were 
very  inadequate,  and  in  later  years  they  by  no 
means  satisfied  himself.  Of  wholly  different 
import  are  his  ten  ovei-tures,  Peter  Schmull 
(remodelled  1807  as 'Grande  Ouverture  k  plu- 
sieurs  instruments'),  Biibezahl  (remodelled  181 1 
as  'Ouverture  ziim  Beherrscher  der  Geister,' 
'Ruler  of  the  Spirits'),  'Ouverture  Chinesa' 
(remodelled  1819  f«)r  Turandot),  Silvana,  Abu 
Hassan,  Jubelouverture,  Freischiitz,  Preciosa^ 
Euryanthe,  and  Oberon.  Of  these,  Peter 
SchmoU  and  Silvana  are  unimportant  and 
immature.      In   Turandot   the  lucal  colouring 

1  Th9  Kore,  with  the  two  lets  of  worda,  and  preceded  hj  the  Jubel- 
Oaveiture.  is  published  bj  EchlminKer  (Berlin).  A  full  Analysis 
with  ample  quotatlo  ■  Is  flvrn  In  the  '  Monthly  M us'eil  Record.'  1K7S. 

>  The  score  of  the  Eh  mass  was  published  by  Richault  (Farli).  that 
of  tbe  one  In  6  by  HasllDger  (Vienna,  editiott  d*  <«««>. 


furnished  by  a  Chinese  air  is  pushed  into  an 
extreme  which  becomes  ugly.  The  remaining 
seven  are  amongst  the  finest,  and  excepting 
perhaps  Rttbezabd  and  Abu  Hassan,  the  most 
popular  pieces  in  the  world.  'They  hold  a  middle 
position  between  simple  introductions  and  ab- 
stract orchestral  works,  sounding  equally  well  in 
the  concert-room  and  the  theatre.  This  they 
share  with  the  overtures  of  Mozart  and  Chem- 
bini,  while  much  of  the  effect  of  Beethoven's,  and 
the  whole  of  the  effect  of  Schumann's  Genoveva 
and  Manfred  is  lost  when  played  on  the  stage. 
There  are,  however,  important  dififerenees  of  style 
between  these  overtures  and  those  of  Mozart  and 
Cherubini.  This  is  not  so  much  because  Weber 
constructed  them  out  of  the  materials  of  the  opera, 
though  some  have  with  great  injustice  gone  so 
far  as  to  maintain  that  they  are  mere  elegant 
potpourris.  Each  is  a  complete  conception,  and 
— some  unimportant  passages  apart— carved  out 
of  one  block.  That  what  looks  like  mosaic  may 
have  been  constructed  organically  is  proved  by 
Cherubini's  'Anacreon'  overture,  in  which — a 
liltle-known  fact — there  is  not  a  single  bar  not 
contained  in  the  opera.  Weber's  natural  way  of 
working  was  not  to  develop  continuously,  but  to 
proceed  from  one  strong  contrast  to  another. 
His  musical  ideas  are  seldom  adapted  for  the- 
matic treatment,  being  always  full  of  meaning, 
but  with  few  capacities  of  development.  The 
instant  one  idea  is  given  out  deci-sively  it  calls 
up  another  absolutely  opposed  to  it.  Illus- 
trations of  this  may  be  found  in  the  opening 
of  the  Riibezalil  overture,  as  well  as  in  the 
Eb  movement  of  the  Allegro  in  that  to  '  Der 
Freischiitz.*  This  method  of  progression  by 
continual  contrasts  is  undoubtedly  the  sign- 
manual  of  Weber's  dramatic  genius;  and  to  it 
his  works  owe  as  much  of  their  stimulating  effect 
and  fascination,  as  they  do  to  the  variety,  ten- 
derness, and  brilliancy  of  the  instrumentation. 

17.  This  explains  why  Weber  produced  so 
little  chamber-music.  The  quiet  thi>ughtfulness, 
the  refinements  of  instrumental  polyphony,  the 
patient  unravelling  and  metamorphosing  of  a 
subject,  which  are  the  essence  of  this  branch  of 
art,  were  not  congenial  to  one  who  liked  to  be 
up  and  away.  He  did  not  write  a  single  string 
quartet;  and  his  PF.  quartet,  string  quintet 
with  clarinet,  and  trio  for  PF.,  cello,  and  flute,are^ 
for  him,  unimportant  compositions,  and  not 
always  in  the  true  chamber-music  style.  Jahns 
appositely  observes  that  the  trio  is  pastoral  in 
character,  and  the  last  three  movements  almost 
dramatic.  By  this  he  means  not  so  much  that 
the  composer  had  in  his  mind  specific  figures  or 
scenes,  but  that  the  subjects  are  almost  like 
Fpolcen  phrases,  and  the  contrasts  singularly 
life-like.  Many  movements  of  Beethoven's 
chamber-music  were  inspired  by  some  definite 
poetical  idea  (as  the  adagios  of  the  quartets 
in  F  major  (No.  i)  and  £  minor),  but  these 
are  all  genuine  chamber-music.  The  third 
movement  of  the  trio,  headed  '  Schafers-Klago  * 
(Shepherd's  Lament^  is  a  series  of  clever  varia- 
tions on  a  simple  melody  of  eight  bars.     I  believe 
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— though  Jahns  does  not  agree  with  me — that 
this  is  the  air  of  a  real  Lied,  and  suspect  it  to  be 
a  Betting  of  Goethe's  *  Da  droben  auf  jenem 
Berge/  but  whether  Weber's  or  not  we  have  at 
present  no  means  of  determining.  Amongst  his 
chamber- music  must  not  be  forgotten  six  sonatas 
for  PF.  and  violin,  published  in  i8i  i.  Though 
of  ifaodest  dimensions,  and  occasionally  somewhat 
immature,  they  contain  a  host  oi  charming 
thoughts ;  the  ideal  they  aim  at  is  not  high, 
but  they  form  the  most  delightful  drawing*a*oom 
music  possible. 

1 8.  As  the  reader  will  perceive,  we  do  not  class 
Weber  8  Piano  compositions  with  his  chamber- 
music.  Here  our  verdict  must  be  wholly 
different.  Weber  was  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  original  pianists  of  his  day.  After  his 
thorough  grounding  when  a  boy  he  never  be- 
came the  pupil  of  any  of  the  ]>nncipal  virtuosi, 
and  all  the  finishing  part  of  his  education  was 
his  own  work.  He  formed  himself  neither  on 
Clementi  nor  Hummel ;  indeed,  his  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  latter  was  one  of  decided  opposition. 
Alter  hearing  him  in  Vienna  in  1813,  he  wrote 
in  his  diary,  'Hummel  improvised — dry  but 
correct.*  After  a  concert  of  Hummel 's  in  18 16, 
Weber  wrote  that  *  Hummel  seemed  to  set 
the  most  store  on  plenty  of  runs  executed  with 
great  clearness.  Drawing  out  and  developing 
the  higher  resources  of  the  instrument,  he  perhaps 
undervalues  too  much.*'  In  private  letters  he 
spoke  still  more  openly,  saying  plainly  that 
'  Hummel  had  not  made  a  study  of  the  nature 
of  the  pianoforte.*  This  he  himself  had  done  most 
thoroughly,  and  in  consequence  obtained  a  num- 
ber of  effects  at  once  new  and  thoroughly  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  instrument. 
This  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  unexpected- 
ness which  was  so  striking  in  his  playing,  besides 
its  brilliancy,  fire,  and  expression.  Wide 
stretches,  easy  to  his  long  flexible  fingers,  bold 
jumps  from  one  part  of  the  keyboard  to  another, 
rapid  passages  of  thirds  for  one  hand  (the  £b 
concerto),  or  of  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves  for 
both,  runs  with  accompanying  chords  for  the 
same  hand  (first  movement  of  the  sonata  in  C) 
— such  are  some  of  his  technical  resources,  all 
of  real  value  because  used  to  express  really  now 
ideas.  His  pianoforte  style  also  shows,  within 
reasonable  limits,  a  leaning  to  the  orchestral. 
For  instance,  in  the  finale  of  the  Sonata  in  D 
minor  he  must  cert'iinly  have  had  the  cello  and 
clarinet  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  cantabilettknd 
the  8till  more  beautiful  counter-subject.  Again, 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  G  hLi 
mental  ear  has  evidently  been  filled  with  the 
sound  of  the  orchestra  from  bar  4. 

The  four  Sonatas  (in  G,  Ab,  D  minor,  and 
£  minor),  are  pronounced  by  Marx  to  excel  in 
some  respects  even  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven. 
This  is  going  too  far.  In  perfection  of  form 
Weber  U  always  far  behind  Beethoven,  and 
though  his  ideas  may  be  equally  original,  they 
are  far  less  solid,  and  not  so  varitd.  His  son.-ttas 
therefore  cannot  be   considered  models  of  the 

1  L«b«nibUd.  lU.  IIT. 


type,  which  Beethoven's  are  in  the  highest 
d^[ree.  They  are  rather  fantasias  in  sonata- 
form,  and  their  very  irregularities  give  them  a 
kind  of  air  of  improvisation,  which  is  their 
chief  charm.  Ambros  says,  'They  blossom 
like  an  enchanted  garden  of  romance.  The 
paths  of  such  gardens  generally  lead  into  a 
wilderness,  where  a  wealth  of  gorgeous  ideas 
is  crowded  together  among  heterc^eneous  rou- 
lades, like  delicious  fruits  among  exotic  foliage 
and  luxuriant  creepers.'  The  same  contrast 
is  discoverable  between  the  sonatas  in  them- 
selves. Each  has  its  distinctive  character,  con- 
sistently maintained  throughout.  When  we  say 
that  no  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  resembles 
another,  we  mean  something  quite  different  from 
this.  The  divergence  between  his  various  crea- 
tions goes  far  deeper;  with  Weber  certain 
favourite  phrases  are  firequently  repeated,  and 
his  sphere  of  ideas  is  far  less  extensive.  His 
sonatAS  contrast  more  in  form  and  colour  than 
in  essence ;  in  each  he  gives  us  his  whole  self, 
but  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

Next  to  the  sonatas  in  importance  are  his  ten 
sets  of  Variations.*  Weber  did  not  attempt — as 
Bach  did  in  the  '  Goldbei-g  *  variations,  or  Bee- 
thoven in  the  '  Eroica '  ones,  and  those  on 
Diabelli's  waltz— to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  varia- 
tion, but  clung  to  the  simple  old-fashioned  form. 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  wonderful  that  he  could 
cram  so  much  that  was  new  within  such  narrow 
limits.  In  the  invention  of  new  figures  and 
striking  harmonies  he  is  inexhaustible,  and — a 
main  point— each  has  its  own  distinctive  and 
sharply- defined  stamp.  His  dramatic  genius 
never  left  him.  His  variations  on  *Vien  quk, 
Donna  bella,'  op.  7  ;  on  *  A  peine  au  sortir  de 
Tenfance,*  op.  28 ;  and  on  *  Schone  Minka,' 
op.  40,  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
kmd. 

His  talent  shone  most  conspicuously  whenever 
he  had  a  poetical  idea  to  interpret  musically, 
and  nowhere  do  we  see  this  more  clearly  than 
in  his  two  Polonaises,  in  Eb  and  E,  and  above 
all  in  his  *  Invitation  to  the  Waltz,'  known  all 
over  the  world.  The  *  Rondo  brilliant '  op.  6a, 
and  the  *Momento  capriccio.^0,'  op.  la,  though 
not  unattractive,  scarcely  come  up  to  the  other 
three  pieces.  Of  pianoforte  mubic  for  four  hands 
his  only  examples  are  op.  3,  10,  and  60,  con- 
taining 6,  6,  and  8  pieces  respectively.  Bee- 
thoven scarcely  ever  wrote  fur  four  hands,  and 
Mozart  but  seldom.  Speaking  generally,  Schu* 
bert  ranks  as  the  founder  of  modem  four  hand 
pianoforte  music,  but  before  his  day  Weber 
had  produced  his  op.  60,  a  collection  of  little 
pieces  which  for  invention,  and  fascination  of 
sound,  do  not  yield  to  Schubert's  best  work  of 
the  kind. 

19.  Finally  Weber  takes  hit^h  rank  as  a  com- 
poser of  Goncertoa.  As  a  pianist  it  was  of  course 
an  object  to  him  to  find  scope  for  bin  own  instru- 
ment with  an  orchestra.  Of  his  three  concertos  the 
one  in  F  minor,  op.  79  (Concei  tstiick)  is  to  this 

a  I  Include  ih«  rtrlations  for  PF.  and  TloUn.  op.  22,  and  for  PF. 
and  olarinet.  op.  SS. 
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day  a  stock-piece  with  virtuosi,  and  has  left 
its  mark  on  later  compoaers.  Mendelssohn  would 
probably  not  have  written  his  G-  minor  con- 
certo, but  for  this  predecessor.  Not  the  least 
of  its  many  attractions  is  its  form  (Larghetto, 
Allegro,  March,  Finale),  diverging  so  materially 
from  that  of  all  previous  concertos.  Then  too, 
though  complete  in  itself  as  a  piece  of  music,  it  Ib 
prompted  by  a  poetical  idea,  for  a  whole  dramatic 
scene  was  in  the  composer's  mind  when  he  wrote 
it.  What  this  was  we  are  told  by  Benedict^ 
who  on  the  morning  of  the  first  performance 
of  *  Der  Freischiitz  *  sat  listening  with  Weber's 
wife,  while  he  played  them  the  Concertstuck 
then  just  finished. 

The  Ghfttolaine  sits  all  alone  on  her  balcony  gazing 
far  away  into  the  distance.  Her  knight  has  gone  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Yean  have  pajiaed  by,  battles  haye  been 
fought.  Is  he  still  alive  7  will  ahe  ever  see  him  again  ? 
Her  excited  imagination  calls  up  a  vision  of  her  hus- 
band lying  wounded  and  forsaken  on  the  battlefield. 
Can  she  not  fly  to  him,  and  die  by  his  side.  She  falls 
back  unconscious.  But  hark  t  what  notes  are  those  in 
the  distance  ?  Over  there  in  the  forest  something  flashes 
in  the  sunlight— nearer  and  nearer.  Knights  and  squires 
with  the  cross  of  the  Crusaders,  banners  waving,  ac- 
clamations of  the  people  ;  and  there— it  is  he  I  She 
■inks  into  his  arms.  Jjoye  is  triumphant.  Happiness 
without  end.  The  very  woods  and  waves  sing  the  song 
of  love ;  a  thousand  vcaoes  proclaim  his  victory.'  i 

l^e  port  which  the  different  movements  take 
in  this  programme  is  obvious  enough.  The  music 
is  quite  independent  of  the  idea  which  prompted 
it,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  programme  adds 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  listening ;  and  the  fact 
of  his  having  composed  in  this  manner  is  an 
interesting  point  in  the  study  of  Weber's  idio- 
syncrasy. 

The  other  two  concertos,  in  C  and  Eb,  have 
been  unduly  neglected  for  the  Cioncert-stiick. 
The  former,  composed  in  1810,  is  indeed  not  so 
brilliant,  but  its  delightfully  original  finale  would 
alone  make  it  a  valuable  work.  The  other  owes 
its  origin  apparently  to  Beethoven's  Concerto 
in£b.  This  came  out  in  February  1811,  and 
we  learn  from  Weber's  diary  that  he  bought 
a  copy  in  Leipzig  on  Jan.  14,  181  a.  His  own 
concerto  in  Eb  was  finished  in  December  of 
the  same  year  at  Gotha.  The  choice  of  the 
key,  the  remote  key  of  B  major  for  the  Adagio, 
and  still  closer  resemblances  between  parts 
of  the  movements  of  the  two,  show  how  deep 
an  impression  Beethoven's  work  had  made  on 
the  younger  artist.  Still  it  was  only  suggestion, 
and  did  not  affect  Weber's  identity.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  two  will  be  found  quite  as 
decided  as  the  resemblances. 

30.  When  once  Mozart  had  introduced  the 
clarinet  into  the  higher  range  of  music  it  rapidly 
became  a  favourite  solo-instrument.  Germany 
had  at  the  banning  of  the  centunr  two  pre- 
eminent darinet-players — ^Hermstedt  of  Son- 
dershausen,  and  Barmann  of  Munich.  Spohr 
composed  for  the  former,  Weber  for  the  latter.^ 

1  Benedict'* 'Weber.' 

>  Of  Weber's  lU  worki  for  elarlaet  solo,  flvs  ara  dedicated  to  hb 
IMend  BArmaau ;  the  sixth,  op.  48,  bean  no  dedication.  It  seems 
probable  from  Jfthns  (p.  491.  Ko.  67)  Uiat  this  was  composed  for 
Hermstedt  at  his  own  reqaest.  but  that  Weber  would  not  dedicate  it 
to  him  out  of  consideration  for  BArmann. 


Hermstedt  was  an  excellent  player  as  far  as  tech- 
nique vrent,  but  a  man  of  limited  intellect,  while 
Biinnann,  with  an  equally  brilliant  technique, 
was  a  thorough  artist  in  temperament,  and 
a  man  of  refined  taste.  Spohr's  clarinet  com- 
positions are  good  work,  but,  perhaps  because 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  composing  for  Herm- 
stedt, he  never  seems  to  have  got  at  the 
heart  of  the  instrument.  This  Weber  did,  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  still  the  classical 
composer  for  the  clarinet.  It  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  his  power  of  penetrating  into  the 
nature  ^of  instruments,  that  though  not  able  to 
play  the  clarinet  himself  he  should  have  so  far 
developed  its  resources  that  since  his  day 
no  substantial  advance  has  been  made  by  com- 
posers in  handling  the  instrument.  His  three 
clarinet-concertos  (ops.  73,  74,  and  a6,  the  last 
a  concertino)  were  all  written  in  181 1,  when 
he  was  living  in  Munich  in  constant  inter- 
course with  Barmann.  We  have  also  two  works 
for  PF.  and  clarinet.  Variations  on  a  theme 
from  Silvana,  and  a  fine  Duo  concertante  in 
three  movements,  op.  48.  Wind-instruments  are 
now  out  of  fashion  for  concert-playing,  and  one 
seldom  hears  anything  on  such  occasions  but 
the  piano  and  violin,  instead  of  the  pleasing 
variety  which  used  to  prevail  with  so  much 
advantage  to  art,  and  this  has  caused  a  most  re- 
gretable  neglect  of  Weber's  clarinet  concertos. 
But  seldom  as  these  are  heard,  those  he  wrote 
for  other  wind-instruments  are  never  played 
at  all.  And  yet  the  concertos  for  horn,  biwsoon, 
and  flute,  testify  very  remarkably  to  his  won- 
derful gift  for  penetrating  into  the  nature  of 
an  instrument. 

ai.  Weber's  turn  for  literary  composition,  de- 
veloped most  strongly  between  the  years  1809 
and  181 8,  has  been  already  mentioned.'  A  few 
remarks  on  the  value  of  his  literary  compositions 
will  fitly  dose  our  review  of  his  productive  work. 
As  a  rule  his  pen  was  naturally  employed  on 
musical  matters,  only  one  of  his  newspaper  articles 
beingonageneral  subject — 'Uebet  Baden-Baden,* 
Aug.  I,  1810.  His  talent  for  authorship  was  un- 
doubtedly considerable.  His  narrative  is  clear  and 
intelligible,  his  style  correct,  elegant,  and  lively^ 
with  a  certain  freedom  not  at  all  unbecoming. 
Now  and  then,  too,  he  wrote  successful  verses. 
Our  great  composers  from  Handel  to  Beethoven 
did  not  meddle  with  authorship.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  in  so  many  others,  Weber  was  the  first 
of  a  new  generation  of  artists.  It  pleased  him 
to  reveal  the  ideas  with  which  his  mind  was 
crowded  in  words  as  well  as  in  music.  This 
is  evident  from,  his  active  correspondence.  A 
large  part  of  this  would  well  bear  publication, 
for  Weber's  letters  are  more  amusing  and 
contain  more  information  than  those  of  any  other 
German  musician.  As  an  author  he  was  the 
precursor  of  Schumann  and  Wagner,  over  whose 
music,  too,  his  own  exercised  so  great  an  in- 
fluence.  But  unlike  them  he  did  not  concentrate 

>  Weber's  posthumous  writings  came  out  oriiinalljr  in  S  vols. 
(Arnold.  Dresden  and  Lelpti^),  and  were  republlahad  ai  vol.  UI.  of 
Ton  Weber's '  Lebensblid.' 
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his  literary  powers ;  hia  nature  was  too  restless, 
and  his  life  too  unsettled.    It  is  a  pity  that  his 
musical  novel,  'Tonkfbistler*s  Leben/  remained 
unfinished,  for  as  he  himself  was  the  *  musician ' 
whose  '  life '  he  described,  we  should  have  gained 
an  artistically  drawn  autobiography  of  inestimable 
value.    What  a  storehouse  of  details  we  should 
have  had  on  the  state  of  music  in  Germany  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  on  the  sort  of  con- 
certs then  given,  on  the  doings  of  amateurs,  the 
social  position  of  musicians,  etc.  I    Who  better 
fitted  to  give  us  a  correct  picture  of  all  this 
than   the   versatile,  keenly   observant  Weber? 
What  remains  of  the  novel  is  interestfng,  and 
tantalizing,  on  account  of  its  many  acute  and  pro- 
found observations  on  art.      Not  that  Weber 
could  philosophise  and  systematise  like  Wagner ; 
he  touches  lightly  on  subjects,  sometimes  in- 
deed superficially,  but  in  every  word  you  see 
the  man  of  intellectual  cultivation  capable  of 
forming  his  own  judgment.    His  literary  affinity 
is  closer  to  Schumann  than  to  Wagner.     The 
imagination,  the    humour,    the    kindness    and 
cordiality  towards  his  juniors,  the  absence  of 
jealousy   towards  equals,  are  as  characteristic 
of  Weber  as  of  Schumann.     He  helped  mate- 
rially   to   launch    Meyerbeer    and    Marschner, 
exerted  himself  heartily  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  Spohr's  music  (a  service  Spohr  did 
not  return  in  kind),  and  though  as  a  youth  he 
passed  a  hasty  judgment  on  Beethoven,  he  amply 
repaired  the  oversight  in  maturer  years.     When 
'Fidelio'  was  being  performed  in  Dresden,  he 
wrote  to  Beethoven  (Jan.  a8,  1833),  'Each  re- 
presentation will  be  a  festival  to  me,  giving  me 
the  opportunity  of  offering  to  your  noble  spirit 
a  homage  springing  firom  my  inmost  heart,  which 
is  filled  with  mingled    admiration   and   affec- 
tion for  you.'    And  Weber  was  no  man  to  pay 
empty  compliments.     Like  as  be  was  to  Schu- 
mann in  many  respects,  they  were  very  different 
in  others.     Besides  the  sense  of  humour  charac- 
teristic of  both,  Weber  had  a  strong  satirical 
vein,  a  caustics  wit,  and  a  love  of  fun,  which  be 
shared  with  Mozart.    He  was,  also,  more  mer- 
curial and  brilliant  than  Schumann,  who  by 
his  side  seems  almost  slow.   He  took  wider  views 
of  life,  was  more  a  man  of  the  world,  often  with 
a  kind  of  chivalrous  gallantry ;   but  far  more 
fickle  than  his  younger  comrade  in  art.     He 
wrote  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  critical,  polemi- 
cal,  historical,  theoretical;  most  often  perhaps 
to  introduce  new  works,  and  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  their  reception.    The  mechanical  con- 
struction of  instruments  was  always  an  interest- 
ing subject  to  him,  and  he   wrote  newspaper 
articles  on  Capeller*s  improved  flutes,  on  Kauf- 
mann*s'    trumpets,   chiming-clocks,    and    Har- 
monichord,   and  on  Buschmann*s  *Terpodion.' 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  compose  a  Concert- 
stack  (Adagio  and  Allegretto  in  F)  for  Kauf- 
mann*s    harmonichord,    a    piece   which    shows 
very  clearly  his  wonderful  feeling  for  beauty 
of  sound. 

1  Father  and  ton  of  Drtaden.  I 
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Summary  of  Weber' 8  Compositions. 

I.   OPEBAS. 

1.  Dm  Waldmidchen  t  8  frtcmento  only  remAloIng.     UopriDtad. 
UOO. 
S.  Peter  Schrooll  und  seine  Naehbam.    Unprinted.    IWl. 

5.  BQbezahl ;  only  S  numberi  in  existence,  the  last  a  Quintet  pub- 
lished by  8chlesinger.    1804.  IKiA. 

4.  Silrana ;  PF.  score.    Schlesinger.    l9iQ, 

0.  Abu  Hassan  :  PF.  score,    eimrock,  Bonn.    ISIL 

6.  Der  Fr«lschatx.    1K20. 

7.  Die  drel  Pintos.    Sketch  only,  nnflntaheil.    ISZL 

8.  Euryanthe.    1823. 

9.  Oberon.   1836. 

IL    OTHIB  DBAMATIO  WOBKS. 

1.  Mnslo  to  Schlller'i  Turandot  s  orerture  and  6  abort  InstriK 
mental  pieces.    1W9. 

2.  Music  to  Milliner's '  KOnlg  Tnfurd  *;  10  Instrumental  and  1  Tocal 
piece.    l»n, 

9.  Music  to  Odie's  *  Heinrlch  IV,  KOnlg  von  Frankrelch*;  B  In- 
strumental pieces.    1818. 

4.  Music  to  Bublack's  play  'Lleb*  um  Llebe';  4  rocal  pieces,  1 
march,  and  1  melodrama.    1k]8. 

0.  Music  toHouwald's  tragedy  *  Der  Leucbttborm ';  2  melodramas 
and  3  interludes  for  harp,  all  short    182u 

6.  Music  to  Wolff's  *  Preclosa';  orerturv,  4  choruses,  1  song,  3  melo- 
dramas, and  dances.    1K20. 

7.  Music  to  a  Festspiel  by  Lndwlg  Bobert ;  Instnimental  move- 
ment, and  B  choruses.    l>'22. 

8.  Bondo  alia  Polacca  for  tenor  roiee,  for  Haydn's  opera  *  FrelbriaC 
1809. 

9.  4  Lleder  for  single  Toice  and  guitar,  Ueber  die  Berge  mit  Unge- 
stOm :  Base,  Bturmwlnd,  blase ;  Lass  mich  schlummem,  Herxleln. 
schweige :  Umringt  vom  mutherfallten  Heere :  from  Kotiebue's 
*  Der  arme  Ulnnesluper'  IHl  I. 

10.  2  Lleder,  Mein  Welb  ist  capores,  snd  Fran  Llesere  gube  ;  trova 
Anton  Fischer's '  Trarcftirte  Aeneas.'    1810. 

11.  2  Lieder,  Wer  steU  hinte'  Ofen  kroch,  and  Wie  wir  Toll  Glut 
nns  bier  msammenflnden ;  from  Gubltz's  'Lleb  und  VersObnen.' 
1816. 

12.  Ballad  for  single  Toice  and  harp.  Was  stttrmt  die  Haide  herauf  7 
from  Beinback's  tragedy  '  liordon  und  Montrose.'    1815. 

15.  Ariette  to  Uuber's  '  6ternenmldchen  Im  Maidllnger  Waldfi.' 
1816. 

14.  Bomanee  for  single  Tolee  and  guitar,  Eln  KOnig  einst  gefangea 
sass ;  from  OastelH's  '  Diana  Ton  Poitiers."    1816. 

10.  Lied,  Hold  Ist  der  Cyanenkranz ;  (h^m  Kind's  '  Weinberg  aa 
der  Elbe.-    1817.  ( 

16.  Chorus  with  wind  instruments,  Hell  dir  Sappho ;  ^m  Orlll- 
paner's  tragedy '  Sappho.''  1818. 

17.  Lied  for  single  Tolca^and  guitar,  Ein  Hfldchen  glng  die  WleaC 
entiang ;  from  Kind's '  Der  Abend  am  Waldbrunnen.'    1^18. 

18.  Chorus  with  wind  Instruments.  Agnus  Del ;  from  Graf  Ton 
Blankensee's  tragedy 'Carlo.'   18:2u. 

19.  Ued  for  S  women's  Toices  and  ruitar.  Faet  woher  staourt 
Llebesluste  (Tell  me  where  ,1s  fancy  bred) ;  from  ^h»kspe^e's  '  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.'   1821. 

30.  Mosic  and  recitative.  Doch  welche  TOne  stelgen  Jetzthemieder . 
for  Spontlnl's  '  Oiympla.'    182S, 

31.  BccUatire  and  Bondo  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  II  momento 
s'aTTlclna.   I8ia 

32.  Scena  ed  aria  for  ■oprano  and  orchestra.  MIsera  me:  from 
*AUlIa.'   1811. 

S3.  Scena  ed  aria  for  tenor,  men's  chorus,  snd  orchestra,  Qual  altro 
attendL   1811. 

94.  Beena  ed  aria,  for  tenor,  8  choruses,  and  orchestra.  Signer  se 
padre  sel ;  Crom  *  Ines  de  Castro.'    1)^12. 

35.  Scena  ed  aria  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  \h,  se  Edmondo  fosse 
I'ncclsor ;  for  Mahal's '  Uel^ne.'    1815. 

95.  Scena  ed  aria  for  sopiano  and  orchestra,  Kon  parentar,  mia 
Tita :  for  *  Ines  de  Castro.'   1815. 

27.  Scena  ed  aria  for  soprano  and  orchestra.  Was  wv*  <ch  ?  Schau- 
dem  macht  mIch  der  Gedanke!  for  Cberublni's  '  Lodoiska.'    1818. 

38.  Three  dueu  for  2  soprani  and  PF.,  Se  II  mio  ben  ;  Mllle  Tolto 
mlotasoro;  Va,Uconsola.   1811. 

III.    CANTATAS. 

L  DererstcTon;  byBochlltz:  orchestral  music  for  declamation 
and  final  chorus.    IfO*. 

3.  Hymn,  In  selner'Ordnung  schafR  der  Herr ;  by  Bochlitz :  soH. 
chorus,  and  orcheM  ra.    1  ^12. 

8.  Kampf  und  Bleg ;  by  WolilLrnck.  in  commemoration  of  JuneU^ 
1615 :  soli,  chorus,  and  orchesi  ra.    is  1 5. 

4.  L'Accogllanza:  for  the  w-ddiuK  of  the  Hereditary  Grand-Duke 
Leopold  of  Tuscany,  and  PrlnceM  Maria  Anna  Carolina  of  Saxony, 
words  by  Celani  t  6  solo-Tolces,  chorus  and  orchestra.    Oct.  29, 1817. 

6.  Natur  und  Liebe :  by  Kind  ;  for  the  name-day  of  King  Friedrlch 
Aogtut  of  Saxony :  2  sopranos.  2  tenors,  2  basses,  and  PF.   1818. 

0.  Jubel-Cantata,  Erhebt  den  Lobgesang:  by  Kind ;  for  the  60th 
annlTersary  of  King  Friedrlch  August's  accession :  soil,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.    1818. 

7.  Du,  bekrAnnnd  unsre  Laren :  by  Kind,  for  Duchess  Amalla  Toa 
Zwetbrficken's  birthday :  solo  and  chorus,  with  PF.  and  flute.    18IL 

8.  Wo  nehm'  leh  Blumen  her ;  by  Hell,  for  Princess  Therese  of 
Saxony's  b!rthdar :  3  solo-Tolces  and  PF.    18SS. 
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IV.    HA&SE8. 

L  In  tfy;  4  tolo  Toleea,  chonu,  and  orchMtn:  for  the  King  of 
Sftxony'i  name-day.    I  fin. 

1  a.  Offeitolre  to  the  ume:  soprano  lolo,  chorua,  and  orcheitra. 
1818. 

2.  In  G :  4  ■olo-roleea,  chonu,  and  wehesira :  for  the  golden 
nodding  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Saxony.    1818—1819. 

9  a.  Offurtolre  to  the  aame ;  aoprano-eolo,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 
1818. 


T.    LIEDSR,  BALLADS,  ANDBOMAXCKS.  FOR  OHX  OB 
TWO  VOICES,  WITH  PIANO  OB  UUITAB. 

(Alphahetlcally  amnged.) 

1.  Aeh  wir  Ich  doch  zu  dieeer  Rtund.   1810. 

5.  Aeh  wenn  ich  nur  etn  L'ebchen  hitte.   180B. 

Sw  Ah,  duve  slete,  oh  luel  belle.    Canzonet  (guitar).    UU. 

4.  Alles  In  mir  glQhet  zu  Meben.    1814. 

A.  Auf  die  itarmsclie  See  htnaus  (guitar).    1810. 

6.  Ch'  lo  mal  vl  puiaa.    Caniunet  (guitar).    1811. 

7.  Das  war  ein  recht  abecheuliches  Getlcht.    USQi 

8.  I>«r  Galshirt  iteht  am  Feliwnrand.    1822. 

9.  Der  HoldMllgen  auuder  Wanlc.    in.r 

10.  Der  Teg  hat  ^einen  SchmucK.    Volluliad.    inS. 
Die  Temperamenlt  beim  VerlmM  d*r  Oelirblen.    1816. 

11.  a.  Der  I..e  chtmathlge  (Lust  entfloh,  uud  hin  lit  hla). 

12.  b.  Der  RchwermQttilge  (Belire  Zeiten). 
IS.  e.  DerLlel>ewQthlite(Veriathenl). 

14.  d.  Der  Uleichmdthlge  (Nun  bin  leh  befirelt,  wie  behlglich  t). 

15.  Die  Wunde  breunt,  die  blelchen  LIppen  beben.    Sonnet  Croaa 
Leyer  und  Schwcrt.    I^14. 

16.  DQal're  llarmonleen  hflt*  leh  kllngen.    Ibid.    1816. 

17.  Du  iiebes.  holdea,  hlmmelsOsses  Wesen.   Sonnet.   lOS. 

18.  Bin  Echo  kenii'  leh.    1800. 

19.  Bin'  fromme  Magd  von  gutem  Stand.    Volksllcd.    1818. 

90.  Bin  KOiiig  etiist  gefangen  sass  (guitar).    1816.    See  II.  14. 

91.  Bin  Midchen  gliig  die  Wies'  entlang  (guitar).   1818.    em  XL  17. 
SS.  Ein  neues  Lied  ein  nsuet  Lied :  MS.    1810. 

93.  Bin  steter  Kampf  lit  uiiier  Leben.    1806. 

94.  Bin  Vetlchen  blOht  Im  Thale.   1817. 

96.  Bl,  wenn  Ich  doch  ein  Maler  wir.    1820. 

98.  Elle  «tait  xlmple  et  gvntllette.    1891. 

97.  Bndlici)  hatte  Damon  s  e  gefunden  (guitar).   ISUL 
9L  Bntflieliet  sehneliTon  mir;  MS.    1808. 

99.  Bs  »lut  d  e  Zelt  im  weisMn  Kleid  (guitar).    1810. 
90.  Bs  stOrnit  aul  der  Flur.  ea  brauset  im  Haln.    UOS, 
SI.  Krage  m'.ch  immer.  fragest  umaonsU    181S. 

92.  Prel  und  froh  mit  muntern  Sinnen.    1812. 

Sa.  From  Chlndara's  warbling  fount  I  come  ;  MS.    IflSl 
S4.  Henchen.  meln  SehAtschen.  bist  tansendmal  meln.  Yolkilled. 
U19. 
SB.  Hen.  lass  dich  nieht  zerspalten.    Leyer  imd  Sohwerdt.   UI4. 

98.  Hera.  mMn  Uerz  ermanne  dIch.   1890. 

87.  HorchI  leiwhorch.  Geliebte.  horch!  (guitar).   ISOB. 

88.  Ich  denka  dein,  wenn  durch  den  Haln.    lUM. 
98.  Ich  empflnde  fast  ein  (iiauen.    1818. 

40.  Ich  hab'  mIr  eins  erwAhlet.    Volkslied.    1817. 

41.  Ich  sah  ein  RO^hen  am  Wege  stehn.    1809. 

42.  Ich  yah  sle  hlngeiunken  ;  MS.    1«04. 

43.  Ich  tummie  mich  auf  der  Haide.    1810. 

44.  In  der  Berge  Rlesenschatten  (guitar).   1818. 
46.  JudAa.  hochgeiiibtcs  lAnd.    li<19. 

46.  I  und  meln  Junges  Welb  kOnnen  schOn  tana.  Volkslied  (guitar). 
1812. 

47.  Jungst  sas4  ich  am  Grabe  der  Trauten  alleln.   1801. 
46.  Kelne  Lust  olin'  treues  Lieben.    Triolet.    1819. 

40.  Lau  mich  schlummern,  Herzleln  schwelge  (guitar).   UU.   See 
«1.9. 
ea  Midel,  schau' mir  Ins  Gesleht  (guitar).   18Q7. 
61.  Malenbianilein  su  schOn.    1811. 
KL  M<3ine  Lleder.  meine  KAnge.    1809. 
BS.  Muiii  Schaiz.  der  ist  auf  der  Wanderachafl  hin.  Yolkdied.  lfl<», 

64.  Meln  BchaLsrrI  Ut  hObach.    Volkslied.    UUL 

65.  Ninfe,  se  liete.    Canzonet  (guitar).    1811. 

•^.  O  Berlin,  ich  muM  d(ch  laMon.    Volkslied.  2-part.   1817. 
87.  Rase,  Sturmwind,  base  (guitar).    1811.    MS.    SeelLSi 
86.  Rosen  im  llaare,  den  Bi^sher  zur  Hand.    1818. 
B9.  S«gt  mir  an.  i«a«  ^chmunzelt  Ihr.    ivlS. 

60.  Sanfkes  Licht.  weiche  nicht  (guitar).    11*00. 

61.  Bchlaf ,  HtrzenssOhnchen,  meln  Llebling  bIst  dn  (gultav).    WO. 

62.  Sicche  t'  ingannl.  o  Clori.    Canzonet.    1K10. 

63.  Bind  es  Schmerten,  lind  es  Freuden.    1819. 

64.  Bind  wir  geschletJen.  und  Ich  muss  leben  ohne  dieh.   Volkslied. 
1819. 

66.  *8is  nlchtA  mit  den  alten  Welbfm.   Volkslied.    1817. 

66.  8o  g«ht  es  Im  SchnQtze'pntz-HAusel.    Volkslied,  2-part.    1817. 

67.  SOftse  Ahnung  d«hnt  den  Buaen.    I8U9. 

68.  Trarlro.  der  !k)mm<fr  der  ii^t  do.    Volkslied,  9-part    1817. 

69.  Traurig.  einsam  welkst  du  bin.    If09. 

70.  Ueber  die  Ber^e  mil  UngestQm  (guitar).    1811.    See  II,  9l 

71.  Um  B^ttung  bletet  ein  gQIdnes  Ge<chroelde.    1812. 

72.  Umringt  vum  mutberfOllten  Heere.   Lied  with  chonu  (guitar). 
1811.    See  11. 9. 

73.  Umsonst  entsagt  Ich  der  loekenden  Liebe.   ItOL 

74.  Ungern  flieht  da«  !iQsse  Leben :  MS.    1M)2. 

76.  Vater  (eh  rufe  dich.    Leyer  und  Schwert.    1814. 
76.  VOgleIn,  elnsam  in  dem  Bauer.   U16. 


77.  VOgleln  hfipfet  in  dem  Ralne.   1816. 

78.  Was  bricht  herror.  wie  BlQthen  welss.    1819. 

79.  Was  stOrmet  die  Haldeherauf  (harp).    1815.    Seell.JSL 
fO.  Was  zieht  lu  d^inem  Zauberkreise.    IFOO. 

81.  Welle.  Kind,  Ich  will  nicht  rauben.    Itil6. 

82.  Well  es  Gott  also  gefOgt :  MS.    M». 

88.  Weine,weine.  welne  nur  nicht.    Volkslied.    1108. 

84.  Wenn.  BrQder.  wie  wir  t6i{ltch  whn.    Lied  with  choma.    18081 

88.  Wenn  die  Maien  grOn  sich  kleiden.    1816. 

88.  Wenn  Ich  die  BlOmlein  schau.    1817. 

87.  Wenn  Ich  ein  VOgiein  w^r.    Volkslied.    1818. 
SB.  Wenn  Kindlein  sikssen  Echlummen  Ituh.    1^. 

89.  Wo  Ist  dcs  SUngers  Vaurland  ?    Leyer  und  Schwvt.   1114. 

90.  WoUt  Ihr  sle  kennen.  soil  leh  ale  nounen.   1806. 

VI.    rABT-SONGS  FOB  MEN'S  VOICES. 

1.  Bald  helMt  es  wieder :  Oute  Nacht.   4-part.    in9. 

9.  Das  Volk  steht  auf,  dar  Sturm  hi  Icht  los.  Leyer  und  Bohwert  i 
4-part.   1814. 

&  Du  Schwert  an  malner  Llnken.  Leysr  und  Sehwett ;  4-part. 
1814. 

4.  Bl,  el.  wie  scheint  der  Mond  so  hell.   Volluliad ;  8-part   U1& 
6.  Bin  Kind  Ist  una  geboren.    4-p«rt.    1819. 

6.  FIQstert  Iteblich,  Sommeriafte.    4-part,  with  PF.    1817. 

7.  Frennde,  dass  (ilut  llebend  uns  trage.    4-part.    l/n4. 

6.  Filsch  auf,  fiiech  auf,  mit  raachem  Flug.  Leyer  und  Behwertt 
1814 

9.  Failet  die  Rumpen.  muthige  Knsppen  (Tnmterhankett).    ISH. 
10.  Htnaus.  hinaus  zum  bluV  gen  StrauM.    4-part.    U8B. 
IL  HOrnerschall !  Ueberfitll !    4-|  art.    1896. 
19.  HOr'  uns,  AllmAchtlger !    Leyer  und  Schwert.   4-part.  ISM. 
IS.  Husaren  Rind  garwackrcTruipen.    4-|iart.    182L 

14.  Ja  freue  dich.  so  wie  du  bist.   4-part.    1819. 

15.  Selilaeht,  du  bricliat  en.    Leyer  und  Schwert;  4-pait.    1814. 

16.  SctiOne  Ahnung  Ist  cigiommen.    4-part.    ItllS. 

17.  Sohn  der  Buhe,  sinke  nieder.    4-part.    1822. 

18.  Was  glinzt  dort  Torm  Waide  Im  Sonnenscheln.    (LStaow.) 
Leyer  und  Schwert :  4-part.    1814. 

19.  Wir  stehn  ror  Gott,  der  Melneld'i  Frsrel  richt   Vnlaon  with 
wind  InstmmenU.    1812. 

YU.    LIBDEB  AND  PART-{>ONGS  FOR  VABIOUB  YOKSBS 
WITH  AND  WITHOUT  ACCOM  PAN  IMKNT. 

1.  Canons  zn  iwey  stnd  nicht  drey.  Canon  k  9  (printed  by  Jihaa, 
No.  90).    1810. 

2.  Die  Senate  toll  ich  splelen.    Canon  k  S  ( JXhns,  No.  89).   1810. 

5.  Bin  GIrtchen  und  ein  lUuschen  drin.  Soprano,  tenor,  and 
bass,  without  accompanlmrnt ;  MS.    IPOS. 

4.  Gelg<r  und  F&iffer.  Bwablan  Dance-song ;  soprano,  S  tenoc^ 
and  bass.   1812. 

6.  Helsee,  stiHe  Llebe  schwebeL   Soprano,  t  tenors,  and  basa.  ISOL 

6.  HOrst  du  der  Klage  dumpfon  Schall.  Mixed  chorus  and  wind 
Instruments:  MS.   1811. 

7.  Leek'  mich  im  Angeslcht.    Canon  k  S  (JAhns,  No.  96).   1810. 

8.  LeU'  wandein  wir.  wie  (iel^terhauch.  Dirge ;  soprano,  9  tenon, 
and  bass,  with  wind  instruments.    IKA. 

9.  Lens  erwacht  und  Nechtigallen.  9  soprani,  2  tenon,  and  t 
bassa,  with  PF. :  MS.   1812. 

10.  Midchen.  aeh  melde  MInnerschmeicheleln.  Canon  k  S  (JUun, 
No.  96).    1802. 

11.  Schelden  und  maiden  ist  einerlel.    Canon  44  (JUun.  No.  1S7>. 
1814. 

12.  Well  Maria  TOoe  hezt.   Canon  k  S  •  MS.    1R16. 

IS.  Zu  dem  Belch  der  TOne  schweben.   Canon  k  4  ( JShns,  Ko.  lUX 
1814. 
14.  Zur  Fremde  ward  geboren.   Soprano.  9  tenon,  and  ban.   ISIL 

Vm.    SCOTCH  SONGS,  ACCOMPANIMENTS  TO,  WQR  FLUTB. 
VIOLIN.  CF.LLO,*^AND  PF.   1S9& 

1.  The  soothing  shades  of  gloaming. 
9.  Glowing  with  lore,  on  in  for  fame. 

5.  0  poortlth  eauld  and  restless  lovob 

4.  True-hearted  was  he. 

6.  Tee  thou  mayst  walk. 

6.  A  soldier  am  I. 

7.  John  Anderson  my  jo. 

8.  O  my  Luve's  like  the  rod  red  rose. 
0.  Rubin  is  my  Joy. 

10.  When  hae  ye  been  a  daf, 

EL  SYMPHONIES,  OVERTURES.  ORCHESTRAL  DAH(3KB, 
AND  MARCHES. 

3.  First  Symphony,  0  major :  Allegro  con  fooeo  t  Andante ;  SefaoaOb 
presto :  Finale,  presto.    1H06— 1807. 

9.  Second  Symphony.  C.  Majur :  Allegro;  Adagio  manoo  troppoi 
Menuetto.  allegru  ;  Finale,  scherso  presto.    1W7. 

5.  Grande  Ouvcrture  4  piusleun  instruments.  Bb— Eh.   1807.   Sea 
1.2. 

4.  Ore rture.  Beherrseher  der  Gelster ;  D  minor.    1811.   See  I.  S. 

6.  Jubel-Ouverture  :  K.    1818. 

6.  Walu  for  wind  Instruments ;  Bfe,  MS.   The  trio  is  Weber's  lied 
'  M^enblnmleln  so  schOn.'    1^12. 

7.  Deutscher  for  full  orchestra ;  D.    Subject  same  as  the  second  of 
theLiedrrll.lO.    1815. 

8.  Tedrsco  for  full  orcbestm ;  D.  Unprinted ;  used  for  the  Predoea 
music.   1816. 
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•.  ll&rel»  TlTftce,  for  10  trumpato:  D.    Dtapriotad;  used  t>r 
Karjsnthe.    1823. 
la  Ibrch.  for  wind  initrumentB ;  0.   Bnltfaet  partly  tha  tame  w 

n.a.  uas. 

Z.   CONCKBTOS  AND  CONCKBTSD  PIECES  WITH 
0BCUE8TBA. 

L  FInt  FF.  eoneerto :  0.   Aliecro ;  Adagio ;  Finale,  presto.  1S10. 
S.  Second  PF.eoooerto ;  Wb.    Allegro  maeitoeo ;  Adagio ;  Bondo. 
presto,    im. 

5.  Conoert-nOck  for  FF.  i  F  minor.  Larghetto  aflbttuoio :  Allegro 
putlonato  :  Mercla  e  Bondo  giojoio.    1821. 

4.  Concerttno  for  clarinet ;  C  minor— Eh.  Adagio  ma  non  troppo ; 
Tbema  (Andante)  with  variations,  and  Finale.  Allegro.   Ull. 

6.  FInt  concerto  for  clarinet ;  F  minor.  Allegro  moderato :  Adagio 
Bia  non  troppo :  Bondo  allegretto.   181L 

C  Seeond  concerto  for  clarinet  {  Eb.  Allegro;  Bomanni  AllaPo- 
laocA.    1811. 

7.  Quintet  for  clarinet  and  string-quartet  (  Bb.  Allegro :  Fantasia 
Adagio ;  Menuetto ;  Bondo,  allegro  gk^Joao.  Classed  here  as  being  of 
the  nature  of  a  concerto.    1815. 

8.  Concerto  for  bassoon ;  F  major.  Allegro  m*  non  troppo ; 
Adagio ;  Bondo,  allegro.    1811. 

9.  Adagio  e  Bondo  Ungarese,  for  bassoon :  0  minor.  Berlslon  of 
X0.1S.   Itas. 

10.  Concertino  for  bom ;  E  minor.  Adagio ;  Andante  con  moto 
with  nuriations :  Folacca.    in.'t. 

11.  Bomania  Stelllana  for  flute :  O  minor.    1806. 

IS.  Biz  variations  for  viola  on  the  Volksll^d.  'A  Sohflsserl  und  a 
Belnd'rl':  C.   IFOS. 

15.  Andante  and  Bondo  Ungarese  for  t1o1»  ;  0  minor.  Bee  No.  9. 1800. 

14.  Potpourri  for  cello  ;  D.  Maestoao ;  Andante  with  variations  ; 
Adagio  ;  Ftitale,  allegro.    180B. 

16.  Andante  and  variations  for  cello ;  D  minor.  F  major.   1810. 
IB.  Adagio  and  Boodo  for  the  U&rmoniohord ;  F  major.  1811. 

XI.    PIANOFOBTE  MUBIO. 

A.  For  two  bands. 

1.  First  Bonau ;  0.  Allegro ;  Adagio ;  Henaetto^  allegro ;  Bondo, 
presto.   Ifa2. 

5.  Second  Sonata:  Ah.  Allegro  moderato  con  spirt  to  ed  assat 
legato :  Andante :  Ifanuetto  capriodo ;  Bondo.  moderato  e  molto 
grazloso.    181B. 

5.  Third  Sonata :  D  minor.  Allegro  ferooe ;  Andante  eon  moto  • 
Bondo.  presto.    1816. 

4.  Fourth  SonatA ;  E  minor.  Moderato ;  Menuetto ;  Andante  qnaai 
Allegretto ;  Finale.  La  Tarentella.    182S. 

6.  Sis  variations  on  an  original  theme ;  0.   UQO. 

e.  Eight  variaUons  on  a  theme  from  Vogler's  '  Castor  and  Ponnx '; 
F.   1804. 

7.  Sit  variations  on  a  theme  fh>m  Yogler's '  Samorl ' ;  Bb.   1804. 

8.  Seven  varlattons  on  Bisnchi's  '  Vten  qu4  Dorlna  bella ' ;  0.  1807. 

9.  Seven  variations  on  an  original  theme  :  F.    1808. 

10.  Seven  variations  on  a  theme  from  M^hul's  '  Joseph ' ;  C.   181S. 

11.  Nine  variAtions  on  ft  Bussian  air. '  SdiOne  Minka ' ;  0  minor 
1815. 

15.  Seven  variations  on  %  Oiper  sir :  0.   1S17. 

13.  Momento  caprlccloso  ;  Bb.    1808. 

14.  Grande  Polonaise ;  Eb.    1808. 

15.  Polarca  brill  Ian  te ;  E  major.   1819. 

16.  Bondo  brilUante :  Eb.    1x19. 

17.  Aulfnrdemng  rum  Tance,  Bondo  brilliant;  Db.   18I9L 

18.  Six  Fi'ghetti.  Op.  1.    1796. 

m  Twelve  Allemandes  (Yalsea,  Noe.  11  and  ISL  for  4  hands.)   180L 
SDi  Six  Ecossaises.    1P02. 

SI.  Eighteen  Valses  (Valsaa  favorites  da  llmpeiatrloo  da  France) 
181S. 

B.  For  four  bands. 

IS.  Six  easy  little  pieces:  (1)  Sonatina,  0 ;  (S)  Bomann.  F ;  (S)  Me- 
nuetto. Bb :  (4)  Andante  con  variazloni,  O ;  (5)  Marcia,  maestoao.  0 ; 
(6)  Rondo,  Eb. 

33.  Six  pieces :  0)  Moderato,  lb ;  (3)  Andanttno  con  moto.  C  minor ; 
(S)  Andante  con  variazloni.  G ;  (4)  Masurlk.  0 ;  (8)  Adagio,  Ab ;  (6) 
Bondo.  Eb.    1F09. 

94.  Eight  pieces:  (1) Moderato,  D;  (3)  Allegro.  0;  (S)  Adagio. F; 
(4)  Allegro,  A  minor;  (5)  Alia  Sielllana.  D  minor :  (6)  Tema varlato 
ach  bab'  mir  eins  erwXhlet.  see  V.  40).  E ;  (7)  Marela,  O  minor ; 
(8)  Bondo.  Bb.   1818-1819. 

Xn.    PIANOFOBTE  M178IO  WITH  ACCOMPANIMENT. 
1.  Nine  variaiions  on  a  Norwegian  air ;  D  minor.   PF.  and  tIoIIb. 
1808. 

5.  Six  Sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin :  (I)  V.  Allegro,  Bomanze,  Bondo 
amabtle ;  (3)  U.  Moderato,  Adagio,  Bondo  allegro ;  (S)  D  minor.  Al- 
legretto moderato.  Bondo  presto;  (4)  Kb.  Moderato.  Bondo  vivace; 
(ft)  A.  Andante  eon  moto  with  variations.  Finale  Sldliano ;  (6)  C.  Al- 
legro con  fooco.  Largo,  Polacca.    1810. 

3.  Seven  variations  for  PF.  and  clarinet :  Bb.    1811. 

4.  nrand  Duo  concertant  for  PP.  and  clarinet ;  Eb.  Allegro  con 
fuoco.  Andante  cun  raoto.  Bondo  allegro.    1816. 

8.  Divertimento  assal  Kactle  for  PP.  and  guitar:  (1)  Andante.  0 ; 
(3)  Yalse,  A  minor  {  (3)  Andante  con  Variazloni,  O ;  (4)  Polacca, 
A  major.   1816. 

It  is  Bcarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
fnregoinff  summary  is  drawn  up  from  Jahns^s 
'Carl   Maria  von  Weber   in  seinen  Werken* 


(Berlin,  Schlesinger,  1871),  a  first>rate  book,  on 
which  all  future  writers  about  Weber  must  rely. 
I  have  altered  Jahns's  arrangement.  [1-^>S.] 

WEBER  FAMILY,  known  fortbeirconnection 
with  Mozart,  who  first  knew  them  in  Mannheim, 
and  married  the  thinl  daughter.    The  father, 

Fbidolin,  bom  1733  at  Zell  (in  Breisgau), 
studied  law  at  Freiburg,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  bailiff  of  the  Schonau  estates.  He  was 
a  clever  violinist,  and  the  Elector  Karl  Tbeodor 
invited  him  and  his  brother  Franz  Anton  to 
Mannheim,  where  however,  according  to  Mo- 
zart, he  occupied  quite  a  subordinate  position 
as  copyist,  prompter,  and  supernumerary  yio- 
linist  in  the  band.  In  1756  he  married  Marie 
Cacilie  Stamm  of  Mannheim.  His  brother,  and 
junior  by  a  year,  Fbanz  Anton,  was  the  father 
of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  was  thus  Mozart*s 
first  cousin  by  marriage.  Mozart  writing  to  his 
father  about  Fridolin  Weber's  four  daughters,  says, 
'  I  have  never  met  before  with  such  a  variety  of 
dispositioiiB  in  one  family.'    The  eldest, 

JosEPHA,  was  a  bravura  singer,  with  a  high 
and  flexible  voice,  but  a  poor  musician.  Mozart 
wrote  for  her  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Night  in 
the  'Zauberfldte'  and  a  bravura  air  (Kochel, 
No.  580).  She  married  in  1789  Hofer,  violinist 
at  Schikaneder*s  theatre,  and  after  Ids  death 
Meyer,  a  bass-singer,  who  sang  Pizarro  in  '  Fi- 
delio.'    She  died  in  i8ao.    The  second, 

Aloysia,  bom  1 750,  was  Mozart*s  first  love. 
Her  voice  was  exceptionally  high,  and  extremely 
pleasant  in  tone,  though  perhaps  rather  weak  for 
the  stage.  In  1780  she  was  engaged  for  the 
opera  in  Vienna,  and  married  an  actor  at  the 
court  theatre,  named  Lange,  who  died  in  1837. 
Mme.  Lange  made  several  professional  tours  be- 
fore her  final  retirement  in  1808.  She  died  at 
Salzburg  in  1839.  Mozart  wrote  for  her  the 
part  of  Constanze  in  the  '  Entfiihrung,*  6  airs 
(Kochel,  Nos.  294,  316.  383,  418,  419,  538), 
and  a  rondo  (No.  416).^    The  third, 

Constanze,  bom  1763  at  Zell,  became  Mo- 
zart's wife.  When  the  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg dismissed  Mozart  from  his  household  in 
Vienna,  the  latter  took  up  his  abode  with  Frau 
Weber  (her  husband  had  died  of  apoplexy),  then 
living  with  three  of  her  daughters,  Aloysia  being 
married,  in  a  house  called  '  Zum  Auge  Gottes,'  in 
the  Petera-Platz.  Here  began  the  love  affair 
which  caused  Mozart*s  father  so  much  anxiety. 
The  marriage  took  place  Aug.  4,  1782,  and  in 
nine  years  Constanze  was  left  a  widow.  For 
the  support  of  herself  and  children  she  made 
several  professional  tours.  In  1809  she  married 
a  Danish  official  named  Nissen,"  but  in  1826 
was  again  left  a  widow,  and  died  at  Salzbuig 
March  6,  1842.'    The  youngest  of  the  four, 

Sophie,  bom  1764,  also  a  talented  singer, 
married  Haibl,  tenor  and  composer,  attached  to 
Schikaneder*s  theatre.  During  widowhood  she 
lived  with  Constanze  at  Salzburg,  and  died  there 
in  1843.  She  was  present  at  Mozart's  death, 
and  in  1825  wrote,  at  Ni&sen's  request^  a  touch- 
ing account  of  the  last  sad  roomeuts.       [C.F.P.] 

I  8ae  Mi«.  ToL  U.  987.  sib.iL4B0.  >IlvU406. 
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WEBER'S  LAST  WALTZ— Letzter  Gedanke. 
Demifere  Pens^e.  Tlie  piece  known  by  these 
names  and  beginning  thuii,  and  once  enormously 
popular — 
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is  not  Weber  8  at  all,  but  Reissiger  s,  and  foims 
no.  5  of  his  '  Danses  brillantes  pour  le  PF./ 
written  in  182a,  and  published  by  Peters  of 
Leipzig  in  1 824.  The  probable  cause  of  its  being 
ascribed  to  Weber  is  that  a  MS.  copy  of  it,  given 
by  Reissiger  to  Weber  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  London,  was  found  among  Weber's  papers 
after  his  death  here.  It  has  been  also  publi^ed 
as  a  song — in  Glermany '  Wie  ich  bin  verwichen*; 
in  London  as  *  Weber's  Farewell '  (Cbappell), 
*  Song  of  the  dying  child '  (Cramer),  etc.       [G.] 

WECHSELNOTE,  DIE  FUX'SCHE— Fux's 
Changing-note.  A  term  supposed  to  represent  in 
the  Strict  or  ancient  style  of  Counterpoint  a  very 
titriking  'licence,'  of  which  Palestriaa  and  his 
contemporaries  sometimes  made  use.  The  Third 
Species  of  Simple  Counterpoint — i,  e.  Four  notes 
against  one — demanded  that '  discords  by  tran- 
sition '  (or,  as  we  should  now  say.  Passing-notes) 
should  be  approached  and  quitted  by  conjunct 
degrees.  In  spite  of  this  rule  the  composers  of 
that  time  allowed  themselves  to  proceed  by  a 
skip  from  the  second  or  fourth  note  in  the  bar 
(provided  it  be  a  discord)  to  the  third  below, 
ascending  afterwards  to  the  note  on  which  the 
discord  should  properly  have  resolved  itself. 
The  following  examples  show  that  this  note  can 
appear  in  two  different  places  in  the  bar :— 
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Ex.  1. 
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This  licence  was  but  rarely  used  by  the  old 
masters,  and  rather  as  an  interesting  exception. 
It  has,  however,  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
among  theorists.  Some  admired  it  for  its  grace- 
fulness, some  objected  to  it.  Under  the  name  of 
NotaCambiata,  Changing-note,  and  Wechselnote, 
they  have  attempted  to  explain  or  justify  it  by 
saying  that  the  note  which  the  composers  had 
skipped  could  be  supplied  by  imagination,  thus — 

Ex.8. 
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But  this  explanation  attempts  to  account  for  the 
licence  by  a  process  contrary  to  the  composers' 
intentions,  and  even  purposely  avoided  by  them. 
It  may  frequently  be  observed  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  music,  that  able  and  gifted 
musicians  have  chosen  what  is  right  by  instinct, 
regardless  of  its  contradicting  the  then  existing 
rules.  We,  however,  have  a  complete  system 
d  harmony  at   our  disposal — ^which   the  old 


masters  had  not — and  can  therefore  regard  the 
licence  as  perfectly  justifiable.  We  must  now 
remark  that  Examples  i  and  a  ought  not  to 
come  under  the  same  heading,  as  they  have 
often  hitherto  done ;  each  demands  and  admits 
of  a  totally  different  and  separate  explanation. 
According  to  our  present  musical  terminology, 
in  neither  case  would  the  note  marked  *  be 
called  a  Changing-note.  To  us,  in  Ex.  i,  this 
note  would  appear  to  be  a  Pasting-note,  which 
proceeds  regularly,  though  not  immediately,  to 
the  expected  interval.  B  passes  to  A,  inter* 
rupted  by  G.  Such  interruptions  are  quite 
fiEimiliar  to  us.  A  striking  analogy  in  the  music 
of  our  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  interrupted 
resolution  of  another  discord  (though  on  a 
different  beat  in  the  bar),  namely  the  Suspen- 
sion, which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  nowadays ; 
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In  Example  a.  on  the  contrary,  the  B  *  is,  teom 
our  point  of  view,  nothing  more  than  an  Antici- 
pation of  the  chord  of  G  which  immediately 
follows.  In  this  manner  the  figure  can  be  well 
explained,  justified,  or  at  least  shown  to  be  fully 
admissible.  In  the  course  of  time  this  melodic 
phrase  seems  to  have  lost  favour,  for  we  seldom 
find  it  used  by  later  generations.  By  Bach, 
Handel,  and  some  of  their  successors,  it  is  only 
employed  in  recitatives,  and  even  there  it  is 
limited  to  the  skip  to  the  third  below ;  an 
Anticipation  being  the  result. 

Ex.6. 
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The  note  in  question  (which  is  marked  with  a  ^ 
in  our  examples)  is.  harmonically  regarded,  a 
major  or  minor  seventh,  although  this  does  not 
always  appear  at  first  sight. — As  this  note  *  has 
been  called  by  the  old  Uieorists  Nota  CamHata 
or  Changing-note,  and  Fux  in  his  'Gradus  ad 
Pamassum '  was  the  first  to  devote  special  and 
careful  attention  to  it,  some  modem  writers 
thought  it  advisable  to  name  it  the  Fux'Bche 
Wecktelnote,  Fux's  Changing-note,  in  distinction 
to  our  modem  'Changing-note.'  [F-^J 

WECKERLIN,  Jean  Baptisti,  bom  at 
Guebwiller  in  Alsace,  Nov.  9,  i8ai,  son  of  a 
manufacturer.  So  strong  were  his  musical  in- 
stincts, that  though  educated  for  trade,  he  ran 


WECKERLIN. 

away  to  Paris,  and  in  1844  entered  the  Conser- 
vatoire, where  he  learned  harmony  under  Elwai-t, 
and  composition  under  Hal^vy.  Not  succeeding 
ill  the  Institut  examinations,  he  left  the  school, 
and  took  to  teaching  and  composition.  Eager  to 
produce,  and  very  industrious,  he  let  slip  no 
opportunity  of  making  himself  known,  and 
attempted  all  branches  of  composition,  though 
soon  finding  that  success  at  the  theatre  was  out 
of  the  question.  Musical  bibliography  was 
his  main  resource,  and  he  brought  to  light 
many  curious  old  compositions,  such  as  the 
'Ballet  comique  de  la  Beyne,'  which  was  given 
with  others  of  the  same  class,  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Soci^t^  de  Sainte  C^ile,  of  which  he  was 
chorus-master  from  1850  to  55.^  He  also  made 
a  fine  collection  of  scarce  books  of  poetry,  with 
airs  in  notation,  and  song- writers,  which  he 
turned  to  account  in  his  Collections  of  national 
airs.  In  1863  he  was  selected  to  form  the 
library  of  the  newly-founded  'Soci^t^  des  Com- 
positeurs de  Musique,'  and  in  1869  was  placed 
by  Auber  in  the  Library  of  the  Conservatoire, 
of  which  he  became  head-librarian  Sept.  9, 
1876— a  post  which  he  still  (1885)  ^^s  with 
success. 

His  vocal  and  operatic  works  include  6  operas; 
a  odeHiymphonies ;  2  antique  dramas;  a  large 
number  of  choruses  for  female  voices  and  for 
male  do. ;  6  Quatuors  de  Salon ;  various  exten- 
sive collections  of  pieces,  and  over  300  airs  for 
voice  and  PF. ;  a  Mass  and  sundry  Motets. 
His  instrumental  works  comprise  a  Symphony 
and  Suite,  both  for  full  orchestra;  arrange- 
ments, etc. 

His  bibliographical  works  are  as  follows : — 

*  Chansons  populaires  des  provinces  de  la 
France'  (i860),  with  Champfleury;  'Les  Echos 
du  Temps  pass^,*  3  vols.;  'Les  Echoe  d'Angle- 
terre';  'Album  de  la  Grandmaman,*  ao  old 
melodies;  'Chansons  et  Rondes  pour  les  enfants* 
(1885);  'Chansons  de  France  pour  les  petits 
Fran^ais '  (1885) ;  '  Ballet  comique  de  la  Beine ' ; 
Cambert's  operas  '  Pomone,'  and  *  Les  Peines  et 
les  Plaisirs  de  TAmour';  'Le  Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhomme,*  divertissements  by  Molibre  and  Lully. 
Various  articles  in  the  '  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^ 
des  Compositemrs* ;  'Musiciana,*  extracts  firom 
rare  books  (Paris,  1877) ;  'Chansons  populaires 
de  I'AIsace,'  2  vols.  (1883)  ;  and  'La  Biblio- 
thbque  du  Conservatoire  de  musique,'  i  vol.  8vo 
(1885),  a  eatcdogue  raitoniU  of  the  books  in  the 
B^rve. 

He  has  still  in  MS.  400  airs  and  25  operas,  and 
an  'Essai  sur  THistoire  de  Tlnstrumentation,* 
commended  by  the  Institut  (1875).  [G.C.] 

WEDDING  OF  CAMACHO,  THE  (Die 
Hochzeit  des  Gamacho).  A  comic  opera  in  a 
acts ;  words  by  Klingemann,  after  Don  Quixote ; 
music  by  Mendelssohn  (op.  10) ;  score  dated 
Aug.  10,  1825.  Produced  in  the  small  theatre, 
Berlin,  April  29,  1827,  and  not  performed  a 
second  time,  llie  music  was  published  in  PF. 
score  by  Laue  of  Berlin.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  259.]  [G.] 

>  Hfhtn  (Un^ian)  wm  eondnetor. 
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WEDNESDAY  CONCEBTS,  London.  These 
concerts  were  established  in  1848  at  Exeter  Hall 
by  Mr.  Stammers,  in  order  to  give  a  miscel- 
laneous musical  entertainment  at  a  cheap  price 
of  admission.  The  prices  charged  were  about 
the  same  as  are  now  paid  at  the  Popidar  Con- 
certs. The  first  series,  conslBting  of  fifteen  con- 
certs, began  Nov.  a 2,  ware  continued  once  a 
week  until  Feb.  a8, 1849.  The  second  and  third 
series  were  continued  until  June  a  7,  twenty- 
seven  having  been  given  in  all.  There  was  a 
small  orchestra  under  Willy  as  leader,  and 
the  programmes  consisted  of  light  overtures, 
operatic  selections,  vocal  and  orchestral,  ballads, 
and  light  instrumental  pieces.  Occasionally  more 
important  works  were  tried,  such  as  Mendels- 
sohn's Antio^one,  Bossini's  Stabat  Mater,  or 
Mendelssohn  s  G  minor  Concerto.  A  fourth 
series  of  fifteen  concerts  was  given,  extending 
from  Oct.  24,  1849,  to  Jan.  30,  1850.  and  a 
fifth  was  attempted,  first  under  Mr.  Stammers, 
and  afterwards  under  Mr.  Jarrett,  but  twelve 
of  the  fifteen  only  were  given.  The  third  and 
fourth  series  showed  some  slight  improvement  in 
the  programmes ;  the  orchestra  was  increased 
to  forty,  Herr  Anschiitz  was  conductor,  and  eym- 
phonies  of  Mozart  and  Haydn  were  occasion- 
ally given  in  their  entirety.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  in  spite  of  the  fine  artists  engaged,  these 
concerts  failed  then  to  hit  the  popular  taste. 
Among  the  artists  who  appeared  must  be  named 
Mesdames  Birch,  Dolby,  Poole,  M.  and  A.  Wil- 
liams, Angri,  Jetty  Treffz,  Bainforth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sims  Beeves,  Braham,  Bonconi,  Pisohek, 
Formes,  etc.,  vocalists ;  Miss  Kate  Loder,  Thal- 
berg.  Billet,  Sainton,  Ernst,  Vivier,  Maycock, 
Lavigne,  Distin  and  sons,  instrumentalists;  for 
the  recitation  of  the  Antigone,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Vandenhoff,  George  Bennett,  etc.  [A.C.] 

WEELKES,  Thomas,  Mus.  Bac.,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  English  madrigal  writers, 
published  in  1597  a  set  of '  Madrigak  to  3,  4,  5 
and  6  Yoyces,*  which  he  described  in  the  dedi- 
cation as  '  the  first  fruicts  of  my  barren  ground.' 
This  was  reprinted  in  score  by  the  Musical  An- 
tiquarian Society  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  E.  J.  Hopkins.  In  1598  he  published  a  set 
of  Ballets  and  Madrigals  to  five  voyces,  with  one 
to  6  voyces,*  in  the  dedication  of  which  he  speaks 
of  his  years  being  unripened.  A  second  impres- 
sion appeared  in  1608.  In  i6cx>  he  issued  two 
works,  viz.  '  Madrigals  of  5  and  6  parts  apt  for 
the  Viols  and  Voyces,'  and  'Madrigals  of  6 
parts,  apt  for  the  Viols  and  Voices,'  describing 
himself  upon  the  title-pages  of  boUi  as  '  of  the 
Coledge  at  Winchester  Organist.'  In  1601  he 
contributed  to  '  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana '  the 
fine  madrigal  '  As  Vesta  was  from  Latmos  hill 
descending.'  In  1602  he  took  the  degree  of 
Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford  as  of  New  College,  his 
Christian  name  being  erroneously  entered  in  the 
University  Begister  as  'William.'  In  1608  he 
published  '  Ayeres  or  Phantasticke  Spirites  for 
three  voices,'  upon  the  title-page  of  which  he 
described  himself  as  '  Gentleman  of  his  Majesties 
Chappell,  Batchelar  of  Musioke,  and  Organist  of 
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the  GatHedral  Church  of  Chichester,'  but  as  his 
DAine  is  not  to  bo  found  in  the  Cheque-book  of 
the  Chapel  Boyal  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  he  held 
any  r^nlar  appointment  there.  In  1614  he  was 
a  contributor  to  Leighton's  '  Teares  or  Lamenta- 
cions/  His  five  published  works  contain  94 
compositions  distinguished  by  originality  and  ex- 
cellent part-writing,  as  well  as  by  a  certain 
characteristic  stiffness ;  many  of  them  are  still 
popuhir  and  have  been  often  reprinted.  Amongst 
them  may  be  named  '  Lo  1  country  sports,* '  To 
shorten  winter's  sadness/  '  In  pride  of  May,' 
*  Sing  we  at  pleasure/  and  'The  nightingale.* 
An  anthem  by  him, '  O  Lord,  grnnt  the  king/  is 
printed  in  Barnard's  collection ;  and  two  others, 
'  All  people  clap  your  hands,'  and  '  When  David 
heard  that  Absalom  whs  slain/  are  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  Anthems  by  Madrigal  Composers  pub- 
lished by  the  Musical  Ajotiquarian  Society. 
Eleven  anthems  more  are  in  Bamard*B  M8. 
collections  in  the  Library  of  the  Boyal  College 
of  Music.  [W.H.H.] 

WEHLI,  or  WEHLE,  Karl,  a  brilliant  pianist 
known  in  JjOndon  some  years  back,  was  the  son 
of  a  merchant  in  Prague,  and  bom  March  1 7, 
1825;  learned  the  PF.  under  Moscheles  and 
Kullak,  composed  very  much,  and  exhibited  his 
talent  in  Europe,  America,  Australia,  India,  etc. 
Paris  was  for  long  his  headquarters.  The  list 
of  his  works  given  by  Pougin  comprises  a  Sonata 
(op.  38),  Impromptus  (10, 73),  Ballades  (11,  79), 
Nocturnes,  Waltzes,  and  Allegro  hongroise  (81), 
etc.,  etc.  [G.] 

WEIGL,  Joseph,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  entered 
Prince  Esterhazy's  band  at  Elsenstadt  as  first 
cellist  in  1 761,  left  in  1769  for  the  orchestra  of 
the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna,  was  admitted 
member  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  179a,  and  died 
Jan.  25, 1820.  in  iiis  79th  year.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  Joseph  Haydn,  who  stood  godfather  to 
his  eldest  son, 

Joseph,  bom  at  Eisenstadt.  March  28,  1766. 
Joseph*8  first  teacher  was  Sebastian  Witzig, 
choirmaster  of  Korneubur?,  and  Inter  he  studi^ 
with  Albrechtsberger  and  Salieri.  At  16  he 
wrote  his  first  small  opera  'Die  betrogene  Arg- 
list,*  which  was  produced  at  Gluck's  recom- 
mendation, and  secured  him  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  of  which  he  had  henceforth 
repeated  proofs,  including  a  present  of  100  ducats 
(about  £50)  for  his  first  Italian  opera  *  II  Pazzo 
per  forza*  (1788).  A  letter  of  congratulation 
written  liim  by  Haydn  on  the  production  of  his 
'Principessa  d*Amalfi*  is  well  known.  Weigl 
was  also  fortunate  enough  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  performances  of  classical  music  under  Mo- 
zart's direction,  at  Baron  van  Swieten's  house. 
Salieri  took  a  special  interest  in  him,  and  em- 
ployed him  up  to  1 790  as  assistant-conductor  of 
the  National  Court  Theatre.  In  1792  he  became 
composer  to  the  Opera  with  a  salary  of  1,000 
florins,  then  Capellmeister,  and  finally  conductor. 
This  post  h^  resigned  in  1823,  and  in  1837  was 
appointed  Vice-Court-Capellmeister.  Before  that 
date  he  had  composed  a  series  of  operas,  German 
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and  Italian,  and  ballets,  many  of  which  became 
exceedingly  popular.  Amongst  these,  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  *Schweizer  Familie' 
(1809),  which  long  kept  the  boards,  and  by  its 
pleasing  melodies  won  all  hearts.  Reichardt' 
gives  a  pointed  description  of  Weigl :  '  he  is  a 
really  charming,  affectionate,  good-hearted  Vien- 
nese, and  his  eye  and  whole  expression  are 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his  tender,  graceful, 
pleasing  melodies.  Other  favourite  operas  were 
'  Das  Waisenhaus,*  'Nachtigall  und  Rabe,'  '  Der 
Bergsturz,'  •  L'Amor  Marinaro,*  and  *  L*Um- 
forme.*  Beethoven  has  preserved  the  air  *  Pria 
ch*io  impegno'  in  the  'Amor  Marinaro'  firom 
oblivion,  by  taking  it  as  the  theme  for  the 
Finale  of  his  Clarinet  Trio,  op.  11.  [See  vol.  i. 
178  &].  L'Uniforme  (libretto  by  Carpani)  was 
composed  at  the  request  of  Maria  Theresa,  pro- 
duced at  Schoiibrunn,  and  repeated  in  concert- 
form  (1805)  with  the  Empress  in  the  principal 
part  (Pauline).  Treitschke  tninslated  it  into 
Gennan,  and  '  Die  Uniform  *  was  given  at  both 
court  theatres,  and  in  many  foreign  towns. 
Weigl  was  a  special  favourite  of  the  Empress 
(to  whom  Beethoven  dedicated  his  Septet),  and 
had  to  preside  at  the  piano  at  all  chamb^  con- 
certs, besides  composing  cantatas  and  small  ballets 
for  many  court  festivities.  He  had  an  advan- 
titgeous  offer  for  Stuttgart,  but  the  Empre&s,  to 
retain  him,  made  his  apptiintment  for  life.  Soon 
after  her  death  (1807)  he  accepted  the  post  of 
Capellmeister  at  Dresden,  but  the  negotiations 
were  broken  off,  and  Morlacchi  appointed  in  his 
stead.'  Weigl  was  twice  invited  to  Milan  to 
compose  for  the  Scala — in  1807,  when  he  produced 
two  operas,  *  Cleopatm,'  and  '  II  rivale  di  s^ 
ste8So,'and  1 815,  when  he  produced  'L'imboscata,* 
and  a  cantata,  *I1  ritorno  d*Astrea,*  all  with 
great  success.  Of  his  earlier  cantatas,  '  Minerva 
e  Flora'  was  given  at  Prince  Auersperg's  in 
honour  of  a  visit  from  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Sicily  (1791),  and  'Venere  ed  A  done'  at  Ester- 
haz  in  1792,  when  the  Archduke  (afterwards 
Emperor)  Joseph  was  staying  with  Prince 
Esterhazy  at  his  country  sent  on  the  Neusied- 
lersee.  Haydn  was  at  the  time  in  London,  so 
Weigl  was  called  upon  to  supply  his  place.  This 
cantata  figured  several  times  in  the  programmes 
of  the  Tonkunstler-Societat  concerts.  Of  his  two 
oratorios,  *  La  Passione  di  Genb.  Cristo '  (b'bretto 
by  Carpani),  fir^it  produced  at  Court  (1804),  was 
performed  at  Prince  Lobkowitz's,  at  the  Burg 
Theatre  (i  8 1 1 ),  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde  (182 1),  and  in  Prague 
and  Milan.  After  1827  he  wrote  only  for  the 
church,  composing  his  last  mass  in  his  71st  year. 
Weigl  received  many  distinctions,  amongst  others 
the  large  gold  Ehrenmedaille  (1839)  ^'^^  ^^® 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Vienna.  He  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Milan, 
the  St.  Cecilia  Academy  of  Rome,  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde,  and  other  musical 
societies  of  Austria.  He  died  Feb.  3.  1S46. 
His  works  include  13  Italian  and  18  German 

1  'Vertnato  Briefe.'  i.  S16u 
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openui,  17  ballets,  2  oratoriosy  I  a  Italian  and  7 
Gennan  cantatas,  9  masses,  6  graduates,  6  offer- 
toires ;  aeenas  in  various  languages ;  airs  for  in- 
sertion in  operas ;  songs,  airs  and  duets  with  PF. 
accompaniment ;  and  various  instrumental  pieces. 
His  younger  brother, 

Thaddads.  bom  1776,  wrote  a  number  of 
operas  and  ballets  for  the  Leopoldstadt  Theatre 
and  the  two  Court  Theatres,  and  was  at  one 
time  Capellmeister  and  director  of  the  musical 
archives  of  the  Court  Theatre.  His  name  lives, 
however,  not  as  a  musician,  but  as  a  music 
publisher.  He  set  up  in  business  in  1801,  and 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  supporting  the  '  Kunsi- 
und  Industrie  Comptoir'  in  its  endeavour  to 
establish  a  home-trade  in  music,  for  which  Haydn 
gave  him  a  flattering  testimonial  (dated  Eisen- 
stadt  1801).  After  the  production  of  his  last 
ballety  'Bacchus  und  Ariadne'  (Dec.  1803),  he 
withdrew  from  the  theatre,  and  occupied  himself 
entirely  with  his  business  till  1826,  when  he  re- 
signed it  to  his  second  son  Peter.  Later  it 
passed  into  Diabelli's  hands.  Thaddaus  Weigl 
published  Schubert's  ops.  57,  58,  88,  95,  and 
130.  [C.FJ?.] 

WEINLIG,  Christian  Thbodor,  bom  at 
Dresden,  July  2$,  1780,  was  instructed  first  by 
his  uncle,  Christian  Ehrboott — ^who  as  a  schoUu* 
of  HOMILIDS  had  the  Bach  traditions— and  then 
by  Padre  Mattel  at  Bologna.  In  1823  he  suc- 
ceeded Sohicht  as  Cantor  of  the  Thomas-School 
at  Leipzig,  and  remained  there  till  his  death, 
March  7,  1842,  when  he  was  followed  by 
Hauptmann.  He  published  a  German  Magnifi- 
cat for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  and  some 
singing  exercises.  But  it  is  as  a  teacher  of 
theory  and  as  the  master  of  Wagner  for  six 
months  in  1830,  that  his  name  will  be  remem- 
bered. Wagner  has  left  his  recollections  of 
Weinlig's  teaching  on  record  in  words  which 
deserve  to  be  pondered  by  all  teachers  of  theory. 
[See  Waoneb,  vol.  iv.  p.  347  a.]  [G.] 

WEISS,  Franz,  bom  in  Silesia  Jan.  18, 1778, 
died  at  Vienna  Jan.  25,  1830,  a  distinguished 
Tiol»>player,  and  long  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
string-quartet  maintained  by  Prince  Rasoumow- 
sky^  at  his  palace  in  Vienna.  By  these  distin- 
guished players  most  of  Beethoven's  quartets 
were  studied  for  the  first  time,  Schuppanzigh ' 
taking  the  first  violin,  the  Prince  himself  the 
second,  and  Linke  the  cello.  Weiss  was  also 
a  composer  of  merit,  and  published,  among  other 
works,  'Variations  brillantes'  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  op.  13  (Vienna,  Artaria),  quartet 
rVienna,  Haslinger,  and  Offenbach,  Andr^),  and 
duets  for  flutes  and  for  violins,  and  PF.  sonatas. 
A  symphony  of  his  for  flute,  bassoon,  and  trumpet 
eonceriante  with  orchestra,  was  played  with  great 
success  by  the  brothers  Alois,  Joseph,  and  Anton 
KhayU.  [C.F.P.] 

WEISS,  Willouohbt  Hunter,  bom  April  2, 
1820,  at  Liverpool,  son  of  Willoughby  Gaspard 
Weiss,  professor  of  the  flute  and  music* publisher. 
He  leamt  singing  from  Sir  George  Smart  and 
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Balfe,  and  on  May  12,  1842,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  at  a  concert  of  his  own  at 
Liverpool.  He  next  sang  in  London  at  the  con- 
certs of  Balfe,  Thalberg,  etc.,  and  then  joined 
the  farewell  tour  of  Miss  Adelaide  Kemble,  and 
made  a  successful  cUhut  on  the  stage  at  DubUn 
July  2,  as  Oroveso  in  *  Norma.'  On  Dec.  26  he 
made  his  first  London  appearance  in  opera  at 
the  Princess's  as  the  Count  in  an  English  ver- 
sion of  *  Sonnambula.'  He  established  a  reputa- 
tion both  as  an  operatic  and  concert  singer.  In 
the  former  capacity  he  sang  in  the  various  en- 
terprises of  Bunn,  Maddox,  JuUien,  Pyne  & 
Harrison,  and  the  English  Opera  Company 
Limited,  and  in  various  operas  of  Auber,  Balie, 
Benedict,  Hatton,  Macfarren,  etc.  But  he  ex- 
celled in  oratorio,  in  which  his  rich  voice  and 
musicianly  feeling  showed  to  advantage.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  in  oratorio  in  1 844  at 
the  Gloucester  Festival,  and  was  continually  en- 
gaged at  the  London  oratorio  concerts  and  pro- 
vincial festivals  until  close  upon  his  death,  Oct. 
24,  1867.  Weiss  also  composed  songs  and  bal- 
lads, of  which  *The  Village  Blacksmith'  has 
become  very  popular.  He  also  arranged  a  PF. 
edition  of  Weber's  Mass  in  G.    His  wife, 

Gboroina  Ansell,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Barrett,  was  bom  in  1826  at  Gloucester,  the 
daughter  of  a  professor  of  music  of  that  city. 
She  was  a  pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Musio 
(1842-45).  and  first  attracted  notice  at  the  Glou- 
cester Festival  of  1844.  On  Sept.  15,  1845,  she 
married  Weiss.  On  Dec.  20, 1847,  she  made  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  Balfe's  'Maid  of  Honour,* 
and  was  afterwards  engnged  at  the  Princess's 
and  Covent  Garden  (1864-5).  She  fuled  to 
maintain  the  great  promise  of  her  early  career, 
and  became  a  useful  second-class  singer.  She 
married  again,  Feb.  13,  1872,  Mr.  C.  Davis  of 
New  Maiden,  Surrey,  and  died  at  Brighton  Nov. 
6, 1880.  [A.C.] 

WEISSENBACH,  Alots,  born  at  Telfs, 
Tyrol,  March  i,  1766,  died  at  Salzburg  Oct. 
26, 1821,  entered  the  Austrian  army  as  assistant- 
surgeon  before  he  was  twenty,  and  had  risen  to 
the  highest  rank  in  that  service  when,  in  1804, 
he  was  called  by  Archduke  Ferdinand,  then 
Archbishop  of  Sidzburg,  to  the  professorship  of 
surgery  in  the  University  there,  a  position  which 
he  held  with  very  great  reputation  to  his  death. 
Weissenbach  held  an  honourable  place  among 
the  periodical  writers  of  his  day  ;  composed 
dramas,  one  of  which  (Die  Brautkranz)  was 
acted  at  Vienna  in  1809;  and  specially  distin- 
guished himself,  181 2-14,  by  his  patriotic  poems. 
He  receives  a  place  here  as  author  of  the  text  to 
Beethoven's '  Glorreiohe  Augenblick,'  and  for  his 
notices  of  the  composer  in  his  account  of  his  visit 
to  Vienna  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  1 814.' 


That  Weiisenbach  was  an  enthailastio  admirer  of 
Beethoven  (says  Graeffar)  is  a  matter  of  course.  Their 
natoret  were  akin,  eren  phrsioally :  for  the  one  was  at 
hard  of  hearing  ai  the  other,  and  both  were  manly, 
firank,  open,  upright  characters.   Just  as  Weissenbacii 
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etmt  to  Viemi»,  inJ.H14,  *  Fidello '  ^na  given.   An  Inez- 
prosoiblo  lo 
quaintance 
t^iere  ou  the 

thoven,  who  had  called  on  him.  Next  day  it  was  hand 
and  kiw  with  them.  After  this  one  often  met  them  at 
table  in  the  parterre  dining-room  of  the  B6mitche  Kaiser 
Hotel.  But  it  made  one  sad  to  hear  them  shout  so  to 
each  other,  and  there  was  little  enjoyment  in  meeting 
them.  Sinunlar,  that  in  a  smaller  room,  like  that  of  the 
Rose  Inn  in  the  WoUzeile,  Weissenbach  heard  much 
better,  and  spoke  more  freely  and  easily.  He  was  a  man 
full  of  matter :  a  most  kindly,  lively,  lovable  companion ; 
a  blooming,  elderly  person,  always  neatly  and  elegantly 
clad.  How  learned  as  a  physician  be  was  will  not  be 
forgotten.  [A.W.T.] 

WEIST-HILL,  Henrt,  was  bom  in  London 
in  1S30;  was  tanght  violin-playing  by  Sainton 
at  tbe  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  in  1845 
was  elected  King's  Scholar.  He  first  appeared 
at  an  Academy  Concert  in  1847,  in  Spohr*B  otli 
Concerto,  and  subsequently  went  to  America, 
where  he  introduced  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Con- 
certo. He  afterwards  undertook  a  professional 
tour  in  Europe,  and  in  1849  became  a  member 
of  Costa's  band  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
and  elsewhere.  In  1871  he  followed  his  old 
conductor  to  Drury  Lane,  where  he  filled 
the  post  of  Director  of  the  Ballet  Music,  and 
then  to  Her  Majesty's  till  1879.^  ^^  i874'7^ 
he  was  Conductor  at  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
and  displayed  great  energy  in  that  depart- 
ment, giving  performances  of  Handel's  'Esther' 
and  'Susanna,'  Cade's  'Spring  Fantasia,'  Ber- 
lioz's '  Danse  des  Sylphes,'  compositions  of  Saint- 
Saens,  etc.  Mr.  Hill  introduced  to  the  British 
public  the  works  of  Bizet  and  Massenet,  the 
former  by  his  S3rmphony  'Roma,*  and  'Patrie' 
Overture,  the  'Arl^ienne'  Suite,  and  Ballet 
music,  'Fair  Maid  of  Perth* ;  the  latter  by  his 
'Scenes  pittoresques/  British  composers  were 
invited  by  the  Alexandra  Palace  Company  to  com- 
pete for  the  composition  of  the  two  best  sympho- 
nies, and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  O. 
Davenport  and  Mr.  C.  V.  Stinford  by  Professors 
Joachim  and  G.  A.  Macfarren,  as  judges.  In 
1878-79  he  was  conductor  of  Mme.  Viard-Louis's 
orchestnd  concerts,  and  gained  much  reputa- 
tion for  himself  and  his  orchestra  during  the 
short  term  of  their  existence.  Among  the  novel- 
ties produced  were  Svendsen's  ist  Symphony; 
Salvayre's  Stabat  Mater,  and  'Fandango*  Bal- 
let ;  Cherubini's '  Ali  Baba '  Ballet ;  Davenport's 
•Twelfth  Night'  Overture;  'The  Rivulet.'  by 
Corder;  Danse  Macabre  by  Saint-Saens ;  Berlioz- 
selections  and  works  by  Bourgault-Ducoudray 
and  Gevaert.  Massenet  also  conducted  his  orches- 
tral suite,  called  'Shakespeare,*  April  30,  1878, 
on  his  first  appearance  in  England,  and  again  on 
Dec.  1 7, 1 87S.  Goetz  was  first  introduced  to  the 
British  public  by  his  only  Symphony. — In  1S80 
Mr.  Weist-Hill  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music.  This  post  he  still 
retains,  and  under  his  energetic  direction  the 
number  of  pupils  has  risen  to  upwards  of 
3500.  [A.C.] 

WELCH,  JoHK  Bacon,  well-known  teacher 
of  singing,  bom  at  Pattishall  Vicarage,  North- 

>  Tn   1S78  he  eondaeted  at  Bar  MijMtj'i  the  winter 
of  XnglUb  opera. 
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ampton,  Dec.  a6, 1839.  ^®  bei^an  his  musical 
education  in  London,  and  in  186 1  went  to  Milan, 
and  studied  for  three  years  under  Signer  Nava. 
Ultimately  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  has 
a  large  number  of  private  pupils,  and  is  Professor 
of  Singing  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 
Among  his  most  successful  pupils  may  be  men- 
tioned Miss  Anna  Williams,  Miss  A.  Marriott, 
Miss  Santley  (now  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Lyttelton),  Mr. 
H.  Blower,  Mr.  Bridson,  Mr.  Brereton,  Mr.  H. 
Piercy.  [G.] 

WELCKER  VON  GONTERSHAUSEN. 
Hkinbich,  Court  pianoforte  maker  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  and  a  writer  on  the  construction 
and  hbtory  of  musical  instruments,  particularly 
the  pianoforte,  was  bom  at  Gontershausen,  a 
villnge  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
in  the  year  1811.  He  died  at  Darmstadt^  June 
1 5)  1^73*    ^^B  publi(<hed  works  include : — 

1.  Die  mniikalischen  Tonwerkxenae  in  tecbnifcheB 
Zeichnnngen  aller  Saiten-,  Bias-,  SchTag-,nnd  Frietiona- 
Instnimente,  mit  ipesieller  fiescbreibung  ihret  Banes, 
TonumfangB,  und  fasslicber  Angabe  ihrer  Behandlung 
tind  Erbaltung.  Mit  lUU  Abbilaungen.  FrankfUrt  am 
Main. 

2.  Der  FlQgel  oder  die  BeechafTenbeit  dea  Pianos  in 
alien  Formen.  Bine  umfassende  Dantellnng  der  Forte- 
Piano-Bankunit  vom  Kntsteben  bis  an  den  neaesten 
Verbesserungen  mit  specleller  Hinweiaung  anf  die 
radonelle  Praxis  fUr  Bearbeitung  und  Zusammenaets- 
ung  der  Mecbanismen,  nebst  gnindlicher  Anweisung 
znr  Intonirung,  Stimmung,  una  Saitenbemessung.  Mit 
75  Zeichnungen.  Frankfurt  am  Main  (nana  vermehrta 
Ausgabe,  1866t. 

3.  Die  Clavierban  in  seiner  Theorie.  Teehnik  nnd 
Gcscbichte,  unter  Hinweisnng  seiner  Besiehnngen  m 
den  Ocsetzen  der  Akustik.  Mit  91  Abbildungen. 
Frankfurt  am  Main  (yierte  mit  einem  Kaohtrag  ver- 
mehrte  AtisffabejlSTO). 

4.  Ueber  den  Ban  der  Baiteninstmmenta  nnd  derea 
Akustik,  nebst  Uebersicht  der  Enstohung  nnd  Verbea- 
serung  der  Orgel.  Kin  Anbang  sum  Clavierban  in 
seiner  Theorie,  Teehnik  und  Oeschichte.  Fzankfort 
am  Main,  1870. 

Or  in  English  :^ 

1.  Technical  drawintraof  mnsfcal  initmments,  whether 
string,  wind,  percussion,  or  friction;  with  special  de- 
scriptions of  their  construction  and  compass,  and  aa 
intellisible  statement  of  their  treatment  and  preaervar 
tion.    With  ICO  illustrations.    Frankfort. 

2.  llie  Grand  Piano,  or  the  manufacture  of  the  piano 
in  all  forms.  A  comprehensiTe  explanation  of  Hano- 
forte  construction  from  its  origin  up  to  the  latest  im- 
provements, with  special  reference  to  the  rational 
practice  of  making  and  setting  up  the  action,  together 
with  well-grounded  instructions  for  Toning,  Tuning, 
and  Strinaing.  With  75  drawings.  Frankfort  (new 
enlarged  edit. on,  laK). 

3.  Pianoforte-making  In  its  theory,  practice,  and  his- 
tory, with  reference  to  its  relations  with  tbe  laws  of 
Acoustics.  With  91  illustrations.  Frankfort  (Fourth 
edition,  with  an  ethnological  and  historical  supplement 
dealing  with  the  musical  instruments  of  the  Chinese 
and  other  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  Bomans.  Gauls,  etc.). 

4.  On  the  construction  of  stringed  instruments  and 
their  acoustical  explanation,  together  with  a  survey  of 
the  origin  and  improvement  of  the  Organ.  An  appendix 
to  Pianoforte-malung  in  its  theory,  practice,  and  nistoiy. 
Frankfort,  1870. 

These  very  meritorious  works  bear  witness  to 
Welcker's  great  industry.  They  are  not,  however, 
to  be  always  accepted  as  authorities,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  'Clavierbau'  with  the  'Flilgel' 
shows  that  the  earlier  works,  for  which  he  had 
presumably  his  note-books  at  hnnd,  are  more 
trustworthy  than  the  later  ones.  Where  reference 
to  them  is  made  in  this  Dictionary  it  has  been  witii 
due  correction,  if  necesftury.  [A^.H.] 


WELDON. 

~  'WELDON,  GsoRGiNA,  was  born  at  Clapham, 
May  34,  1837.  Her  maiden  name  was  Thomas, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  to  Treherne. 
On  April  21,  i860,  she  married  Captain  Weldon, 
of  the  1 8th  Hussars.  For  many  years  she  was 
known  in  society  as  the  possessor  of  a  lovely 
voice,  but  she  afterwards  adopted  music  as 
A  profession  on  charitable  grounds,  and  made 
her  first  appearance  in  public  in  1870.  She 
undertook  a  tour  in  Wales  with  her  pupil,  Miss 
Gwendoline  Jones,  and  became  a  member  of 
Leslie's  choir,  in  which  she  sang  the  solo  in 
Mendelssohn*8  'Hear  my  prayer,  on  March 9, 
1 87 1.  She  afterwards  sang  at  the  Popular  Con- 
certs, the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Philharmonic,  and 
elsewhere.  In  1872  she  took  the  solo  soprano 
part  in  6ounod*s  *  Gallia'  at  Notre  Dame,  the 
Op^raComique  and  the  Conservatoire,  Paris.  Her 
romantic  friendship  with  Gounod  is  well  known. 
She  assisted  in  training  his  choir  in  London, 
and  established  an  orphanage  at  her  residence, 
in  order  to  give  musical  instruction  to  poor 
children,  with  objects  and  on  principles  which 
she  has  fully  described  in  a  letter  to  the 
*  Menestrel,'  and  with  a  zeal  and  energy  rarely 
equalled.  She  also  published  songs  by  Gounod 
and  other  composers  in  aid  of  her  orphanage, 
among  which  mention  must  be  made  of  Clay's 
beautiful  setting  of  *  The  Sands  o*  Dee.'  She  has 
also  composed  songs  translated  from  the  French 
by  herself,  viz.  *  Choses  du  Soir,'  *  Le  Chant  du 
Passereau,*  'Le  petit  Garden  et  le  Nid  du  Rouge- 
gorge  ' ;  also  *  The  Brook '  (poetry  by  Tennyson), 
etc.  In  1879  B^®  ^°£>  ^^  Biviibre's  Promenade 
Concert4,with  a  female  choir  trained  and  directed 
by  herself.  This  tt  ansaction  gave  rise  to  a  pro- 
tracted law>suit,  which  was  matter  of  consider- 
able notoriety.  Her  la&t  professional  engagement 
waB  at  a  popular  music  hall  in  18S4,  where  her 
selection  of  songs  was  of  a  higher  order  than  its 
habitues  are  accustomed  to  hear.  Other  points 
in  Mrs.  Weldon's  chequered  career,  not  being 
connected  with  music,  cannot  be  touched  upon 
in  this  Dictionary.  [A.C.] 

WELDON,  John,  born  at  Chichester,  was 
educated  at  Eton  College,  and  whilst  there 
studied  music  under  John  Walter,  the  college 
organist.  He  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of 
Henry  Pnrcell.  In  1694  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  New  College,  Ox  Ford.  In  1 700  he 
gained  tlie  first  of  the  four  prizes  offered  for 
the  best  compositions  of  Congreve's  masque, 
*The  Judgment  of  Paris,*  the  others  being 
awarded  to  Johk  Eccles,  Daniel  Pubcell, 
and  GoDFBET  Finger.  [See  those  names.] 
Weldon's  muHic  was  not  printed,  and  is  now 
unknown,  with  the  exception  of  Juno's  songr, 
*Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind,'  the  air  of  which 
was  adapted  by  Ame  to  the  opening  duet  of 
'  Love  in  a  Village.'  On  June  6,  1 701 ,  Weldon 
was  sworn  in  a  Gentleman  extraordinai'y  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  In  1702  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment at  New  College.  Upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Blow  in  1708,  Weldon  was  appointed  his 
successor  as  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
on  Aug.  8,  1715,  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
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second  composer's  place  there  he  was  sworn 
into  it.  He  was  also  organist  of  St.  Bride's, 
Fleet  Street  and  in  1726  was  appointed  to  the 
same  office  at  St.  MartinVin-the-Fields.  He 
died  May  7,  1736,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden.  Wel- 
don's principal  compositions  are  for  the  Church ; 
he  published,  under  the  title  of  'Divine  Har- 
mony,' six  solo  anlhems  composed  for  Richard 
Elford;  other  anthems  are  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  Boyce,  Arnold,  and  Pnge,  and  many 
are  still  in  manuscript  in  the  books  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  and  some  of  the  cathedrals.  The 
two  anthems  printed  by  Boyce  —  *In  Thee, 
0  Lord,'  and  *  Hear  my  crying,' — are  admirable 
compositions,  combining  pure  melody,  fine  har- 
mony, and  just  expression.  They  have  a  certain 
anticipation  of  the  sweet  natural  melody  of  Stern- 
dale  Bennett.  Weldon  published  three  books 
of  his  songs,  and  many  other  songs  are  contained 
in  the  collections  of  the  period.  A  song  by  him, 
'From  grave  lessons,'  is  printed  in  Hawkins's 
History.  [W.H.H.] 

WELL  -  TEMPERED    CLAVIER.      [See 

WOHLTBMFERIRTB  KlAVIBR.] 

WELSH  MUSIC.  With  regard  to  the  source 
whence  the  ancient  Britons  derived  tlieir  music 
and  musical  instruments,  the  general  belief  in  the 
Principality  is  that  they  were  brought  from  the 
East,  either  by  the  inhabitants  in  their  original 
migration,  or  by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  had  commercial  intercourse  with 
Britain  from  the  earliest  times.  Of  this  however 
there  is  no  historical  proof,  nor  do  the  arguments 
sometimes  adduced  from  an  alleged  similarity  of 
musical  terms  in  Hebrew  and  Welsh  bear  the 
test  of  examination. 

In  ancient  Welsh  works,  'to  play  upon  the 
harp'  is  expressed  'to  sin^  upon  the  harp' — 
Canu  ar  y  Delyn,  The  same  expression  is  used  in 
regard  to  the  Crwth,  nn  old  Welsh  instrument, 
which  was  so  popular  in  Britain  in  olden  times 
as  to  have  been  mistaken,  by  historians  of  the  6th 
century,  for  its  national  instrument.  J[Cbwth.] 

The  harp,  of  all  instruments,  is  the  one  which 
has  been  held  in  the  most  general  esteem,  and 
has  for  ages  been  the  companion  of  Prophet, 
King,  Bard,  and  Minstrel.  In  the  7th  century, 
according  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  it  was  so 
generally  played  in  Britain  that  it  was  customary 
to  hand  it  from  one  to  another  at  entertainments ; 
and  he  mentions  one  who,  ashamed  that  he  could 
not  play  upon  it,  slunk  away  lest  he  should  expose 
his  ignorance.  In  such  honour  was  it  held  in 
Wales  that  a  slave  might  not  practise  upon  it ; 
while  to  play  upon  the  instrument  was  an  indis- 
pensable  qualification  of  a  gentleman.  The  an- 
cient laws  of  Hywel  Dda  mention  three  kinds  of 
harps : — the  harp  of  the  King ;  the  harp  of  a 
Pencerdd,  or  master  of  music ;  and  the  harp  of 
a  Nobleman.  A  professor  of  this  instrument  en- 
joyed many  piivileges ;  his  lands  were  free,  and 
his  person  sacred. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Welsh 
music  now  extant,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  con- 
jecture, excepting  when  history  and  tradition 
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coincide,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plaintive  air  *  Monra 
Bhuddlan*  (Rhuddlan  Manh).  <At  this  time/ 
says  Panyin  his  'Koyal  Visits/  *  a  general  action 
took  place  between  these  parties,  upon  Rhuddlan 
Marsn,  Flintshire.  The  Welsh,  who  were  com- 
manded in  this  memorable  conflict  by  Caradoc, 
King  of  North  Wales,  were  defeated  with  dread- 
ful slaughter,  and  their  leader  was  killed  on  the 
field.  All  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxon 
Prince  were  ordered  to  be  massacred.  According 
to  tradition,  the  Welsh  who  escaped  the  sword 
of  the  conqueror,  in  their  precipitous  flight  across 
the  marsh,  perished  in  the  water  by  the  flowing  of 
the  tide.'  Tradition  says  that  the  plaintive  melody, 
'  Morva  Rhuddlan,*  was  composed  by  Caradoo  s 
Bard  immediately  after  the  battle,  ▲.D.  795. 

Morva  Rhuddlan.    (Ths  Ftadn  of  Rhuddlan.) 
MoumfuUff.  
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One  of  the  finest  melodies  of  this  class  is 
Davydd  y  Garreg  Wen — David  of  the  White 
Rock ;  and  although  there  is  no  historical  account 
concerning  it,  it  is,  nevertheless^  supposed  to  be 
very  ancient.  Tradition  says  that  a  Bard  of  this 
name,  lying  on  his  deathbed,  called  for  his  harp, 
composed  this  touching  melody,  and  desired  that 
it  should  be  played  at  his  funeral. 

JDovycM  y  Qarreg  Wm.  (Bayid  of  the  White  Bock.) 
Plaintively, 
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The  following  is  also  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
melodies,  and  supposed  to  be  veiy  ancient. 

TorriadyDifdd,   (TheDawnof  DayO 
AndanU,  tr 
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There  is  no  denying  that  Welsh  music  is  moi« 
artistic  than  either  that  of  the  Scotch  or  the 
Irish,  and  on  that  account  it  may,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  appear  more  modem ;  but  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  harp,  the  national  in- 
strument of  Wales,  with  its  perfect  diatonic  scale, 
the  apparent  inconsistency  disappears.  This  is 
admitted  by  the  most  eminent  writers  on  music, 
among  others,  by  Dr.  Crotch.  In  the  first  volume 
of  his  Specimens^  of  the  various  styles  of  music, 
referred  to  in  his  course  of  lectures,  he  writes  as 
follows  :— 

British  and  Welsh  muiio  may  be  considered  at  one, 
since  the  original  British  musio  was,  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, driven  into  Wales.  It  mnst  be  owned  that  the 
reRuler  measure  and  diatonic  scale  of  the  Welsh  musio  is 
more  congenial  to  the  English  taste  in  general,  and  ap- 
pears at  first  more  natunl  to  experienced  mnsicians* 
than  those  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch.  Welsh  music  not 
only  solicits  an  accompaniment,  but,  being  chiefly  com- 
posed for  the  harp,  is  usually  found  with  one;  and, 
indeed,  in  harp  tunes,  there  are  often  solo  passages  for 
the  bass  as  well  as  for  the  treble.  It  often  resembles 
the  scientific  musio  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and 
there  is,  I  believe,  no  probability  that  this  degree  of 
refinement  was  an  introduction  of  later  times. . . .  The 
military  musio  of  the  Welsh  raems  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  nation. ...  In  the  Welsh  marches,  *  The  Maich 
of  the  men  of  Harlech,'  'Captain  Morgan's  March,'  and 
also  a  tune  called  'Gome  to  Battle,*  there  is  not  too 
much  noise,  nor  is  there  vulgarity- nor  yet  misplaced 
science.  They  have  a  suCBciency  or  rhythm  without  its 
injuring  the  dignified  character  of  the  whole. 

We  give  the  melodies  of  the  three  marches 
mentioned. 

Bhjffdgpreh  OwjtrBarUeh,  (March  of  the  Men  of  Hiarlecfa.)> 
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Edward  Jones  la  hli '  Bellcks  of  the  WaUh  Bards.'  17M. 
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BhMfeknff^  Cadpen  Morgan.    (C^)tain  Morgan's  Marefa.) 
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The  Welsh  are  specially  rich  in  Pastoral 
Music,  which  is  graceful,  melodious,  and  un* 
Affected.  It  is  chiefly  written  for  the  yoice,  and 
the  subject  of  the  words  is  generally  taken  from 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  with  an  admixture  of 
Love.  The  collection  is  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  make  a  selection;  however, 
the  following  specimens  will  serve  to  show  the 
natural  beauty  of  these  melodies : — 
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The  following  melody  has  the  peculiarity  of 
each  part  ending  on  the  fourth  of  the  key. 


DadU  Jkni.    (Flaunting  Two.) 
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Of  the  Dance  Music  of  the  Welsh,  the  Jig  ap- 
pears to  be  the  favourite.  Of  these  there  are 
many  interesting  examples,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  selected : — 

Hifffbdd  Modr^b  Marged,  (Aunt  Maxgaret's  Favourite.) 
jiff. 
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BuffMic^r  Owenith  Qw^u  (Watching  the  Wheat.) 
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Oyrru'r  Bpd  <fm  Blam,    (Drive  the  World  before  us^ 
Jig. 
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Jiff. 
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the  ode-measure  or  the  ancient  sfjrain ;  another, 
what  in  English  poetry  would  be  called  anapaestic. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Penillion  singing ;  the 
most  simple  being  where  the  singer  adapts  his 
words  to  the  melody,  in  which  case  words  and 
music  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  a  burden,  or 
response  in  chorus,  at  the  end  of  each  line  of  the 
stanza,  as  in  the  following  example : — 

With  niriL  ^^  0<*ic^»    (New  Year's  Ere.) 

Solo.  Chorus. 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  in  connection 
with  Welsh  music  is  that  of  Penillion  singing, — 
singing  of  epigrammatic  stanzas,  extemporaneous 
or  otherwise,  to  the  accompaniment  of  one  of  the 
old  melodies,  of  which  there  are  many,  very 
marked  in  character,  expressly  composed  or 
chosen  on  account  of  their  adaptability  for  the 
purpose,  and  played  upon  the  harp.  This  prac- 
tice  is  peculiar  to  the  Welsh,  and  is  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  Druids,  who  imparted  their 
learning  orally,  through  the  medium  of  Penillion. 
The  word  Penill  is  derived  from  Pen,  a  head ; 
and  because  these  stanzas  flowed  extempore  from, 
and  were  tre^isured  in  the  head,  without  being 
committed  to  paper,  they  were  called  Penillion. 
Many  of  the  Welsh  have  their  memories  stored 
with  hundreds  of  them ;  some  of  which  they  have 
always  ready  in  answer  to  almost  any  subject 
that  can  be  proposed ;  or,  like  the  Improvisatore 
of  Italy,  they  sing  extempore  verses;  and  a 
person  conversant  in  this  art  readily  produces  a 
Penill  apposite  to  the  last  that  was  sung.  But 
in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  he  must  be  con- 
versant with  the  twenty-four  metres  of  Welsh 
poetry.  The  subjects  afford  a  great  deal  of  mii-th. 
Some  of  these  are  jocular,  others  farcical,  but 
most  of  them  amorous.  It  is  not  the  best  vocalist 
who  is  considered  to  excel  most  in  this  style  of 
epigrammatical  singing ;  but  the  one  who  has  the 
strongest  sense  of  rhythm,  and  can  give  most 
effect  and  humour  to  the  salient  points  of  the 
stanza—not  unlike  the  parlanU  singing  of  the 
Italians  in  comic  opera.  The  singers  continue 
to  take  up  their  Penill  alternately  with  the  harp 
without  intermission,  never  repeating  the  same 
stanza  (for  that  would  forfeit  the  honour  of  being 
held  first  in  the  contest),  and  whichever  metre 
the  first  singer  starts  with  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to  by  those  who  follow.  The  metres  of 
these  stanzas  are  various;  a  stanza  contjiining 
from  three  to  nine  verses,  and  a  verse  consisting 
of  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  from  two  to  eight. 
One  of  these  metres  is  the  7W6an,  or  triplet; 
another,  the  Awdl  Gywyddt  or  Bin  Ganiad, — 
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Hob  y  Deri  Jkmno.  (Away,  my  herd,  to  the  Oaken  Grove.> 

As  sung  in  North  Wales. 
ChefrfiiUif.   Solo  Burden 
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Bob  y  Deri  Jkmdc.  (Away,  my  ho-d,  under  the  Green  Oak.> 
The  same  song  as  sung  in  South  Wales. 
ChterfitUy.   Solo  Burden 
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The  most  difficult  form  of  Penillion  sing- 
ing is  where  the  singer  does  not  follow  the 
melody  implicitly,  but  recites  his  lines  on  any 
note  that  may  be  in  keeping  with  the  harmony  of 
the  melody,  which  renders  him  indifferent  as  to 
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whether  the  hnrper  plays  the  air  or  any  kind  of 
variation  upon  it,  as  long  as  he  keeps  to  the 
fundamental  haimony.  In  this  style  of  Penillion 
singing  thera  is  no  burden  or  chorus,  the  singer 
having  the  whole  of  the  melody  to  himself,  first 
and  second  part  repeated.  What  renders  it  more 
difficult,  is  the  rule  that  he  must  not  begin 
with  the  melody,  but,  aooording  to  the  length  of 
the  metre  of  his  stanza,  must  join  the  melody  at 
such  a  point  as  will  enable  him  to  end  with  it. 

The  following  examples  admit  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  two  of  the  mo:tt  famous  melodies  in  con- 
nection with  this  style  of  singing. 

Air.  '  Pm  Rhaw*  (The  name  of  a  Harper.)  i    Penfllion. 
ModertUo. 
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Xrfmwd  JaMa"  JUMm  ^tto  ITalak  AorA.  p.  US. 
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Air.   '  Serch  HudcV  (Love's  Faacinatfon.)    Penillion, 
Spirited. 
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Until  within  the  present  century,  very  little 
Welsh  mudo  was  known  beyond  the  Principality  ; 
and  even  then,  for  the  most  part,  through  an  un- 
favourable medium.  For  example,  the  graceful 
<  Llwyn  onn '  (The  Ash  Grove),  appeared  in  a 
mutilated  form  as  'Cease  your  Amning/  in  Gay*8 
*  Beggar^s  Opera,*  A.  D.  1 728. 

Lltepn  cnn,    C^b»  Aah  Grove.) 
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The  melodious  'Clychau  Aberdyfi*  (The  Bells 
of  Aberdovey)  was  caricatured  in  Charles  Dib- 
din's  play  'Liberty  Hall,*  a.d.  1785. 

Clyehau  AUrdyfi,    C^^e  Bells  of  Aberdovey.) 
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The  bold  and  warlike  strain,  'Y  G&dlys' 
(The  Camp),  suffered  the  degradation  of  being 
wedded  to  Tom  Durfey's  doggrel  song  'Of  noble 
race  was  Shenkin,'  introduced  into  '  The  Bioh- 
mond  Heiress,*  a.d.  1693. 
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The  beautiful  little  melody,  'Ar  hyd  y  no«* 
(All  through  the  Night),  was  introduced  into  a 
burlesque,  under  the  title  of  'Ahl  hide  your 
nose.*    It  is  often  known  as  '  Poor  Mary  Ann.' 
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Even  Handel  was  not  above  introducing  the 
spirited  air, '  (^diad  yr  Haul*  (The  Rising  of  the 
Sun),  into  'Acis  and  Galatea^'  as  a  duet  and 
chorus,  under  the  title  of  *  Happy,  happy  we.' 

Hie  following  is  the  original  air :— 
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Handel*B  venion  is  m  follows : — 
<£rojip|r,  Aap/iy  Me.  (Duet.) 
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The  opening  bar  of  the  chorus  imitates  the 
original  melody  still  more  closely : — 
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Handel  also  turned  this  air  into  a  gigue  (*  Suites 
de  Pieces,'  xst  collection,  p.  43,  Leipzig  edition). 
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But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  beauty  of 
the  original  theme  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
his  masterly  treatment. 


According  to  a  Welsh  manuscript  of  the  time 
of  Charles  I,  now  in  the  British  Museum — 
which  though  itself  of  the  1 7th  century  was  doubt- 
less copied  or  compiled  from  earlier  records  ^ — 
Gryffudd  ab  Cynan,  King  of  North  Wales,  held 
a  congress,  in  the  nth  century,  for  the  purpose 
of  reforming  the  order  of  the  Welsh  bards,  and 
invited  severHl  of  the  fraternity  from  Ireland  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  contemplated  reforms ; 
the  most  important  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  separation  of  the  professions  of  bard 
and  minstrel — in  other  words,  of  poetry  and 
music;  both  of  which  had  before  been  united 
in  one  and  the  same  person.  The  next  was 
the  revision  of  the  rules  for  the  composition  and 
performance  of  music.  The  <  34  musical  measures' 
were  permanently  established,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  keys,  scales,  etc. ;  and  it  was  decreed  that 
hencefortn  all  compositions  were  to  be  written 
in  accordance  with  those  enactments ;  and  that 
none  but  those  who  were  conversant  with  the 
rules  should  be  considered  thorough  musicians, 
or  competent  to  undertake  the  instruction  of 
others. 

In  this  manuscript  will  also  be  found  some 
of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  music  of  the 
Britons,  supposed  to  have  been  handed  down 
from  the  ancient  bards.  The  whole  of  the  music 
is  written  for  the  Crwth,  in  a  system  of  notation 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  merely  one 
line  to  divide  bass  and  treble.  Dr.  Bumey,  after 
a  life-long  research  into  the  musical  notation  of 
ancient  nations,  gives  the  following  as  the  r^ 
suit : — 

It  does  not  appear  from  hiitor^r  that  the  EnrptUns, 
Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  or  any  ancient  people  who  cnlti- 
▼ated  the  arts,  except  the  Greeks  and  Itomans,  had 
musical  characters ;  and  these  had  no  other  symDoIs  of 
sound  than  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  likewise 
served  them  for  arithmetical  numbers  and  chronological 
dates. 

The  system  of  notation  in  the  manuscript 
resembles  that  of  Pope  Gregory  in  the  6th 
century,  and  may  have  found  its  way  into  this 
country  when  he  sent  Augustine  into  Britain  to 
reform  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
services  of  the  western  churches. 

St.  Grsoort's  Notation. 

A,  B.  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  aa,  bb, 

cc,  dd,  ee,  ff,  gg. 

Notation  in  ths  Ancisnt  Welsh  Manuscript 

cc  dd  ee  ff  gi  ai  b|  C|  d|  ei  f|  g  ft  b  o  d  6  f 

g*  a*  b*  c  d*  e*  f* 

A  close  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Welsh 
notation  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  entitled 
Musuryia^*  teu  praxu  musicae,  Ulius  primo 
quae  Instrumentit  agitur  certa  rcUio,  ab  Otto- 

1  The  prose  eonUlned  in  the  MS.  ii  to  be  found  In  Dr.  John  David 
Bh7«*B  Welsh  and  Letln  Orsmmar  of  1002. 

I  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  'Murarfla'  of  KIreher.  [See 
VOL  11.  p.  4as.]  Ottomsro  Luielnio  wu  a  learned  Benedtctlne  OKmk. 
end  DStlTe  or  Strawburg.  HU  work  ta  In  tw«i  parU;  the  flrvteon- 
talnlns  a  description  wf  the  Musical  Initrumenti  In  his  time,  and 
the  other  the  rudiments  of  the  science.  To  theee  are  iddod  tw« 
eomBMutarfcs,  containlof  the  preoepu  of  polrphonle  mneic 
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maro  Liueinio  Argentino  duohui  Lihn$  abMoltUa. 
Argentorali  apud  loannem  Sckottum,  Anno 
Chriiti,  1536.  The  following  is  a  facsimile 
of  the  Bpecimen  aUaded  to,  ns  applied  to  the 


keys  of  the  organ  (which  instrament  was  in- 
vented about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century)^ 
with  additional  marks  for  the  flats  and  sharps^ 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  notation : — 


m 


f  •  G«  b 


i 


1.1.1. 


n 


c"  d" 


TTT 

^Q•  b 


n 


0"  d« 


m 

f-G«  "5 


Jd  I  fi    f  |g    a    b    c[d[e    ?    g|ft  F   00  dd  ee    if  J  gg 


n 


00^  dd* 


T 


The  oiicnmstance  of  Irish  names  being 
attached  to  the  24  musical  measures  in  the 
British  Museum  MS.  alluded  to,  has  led  to 
the  erroneous  conclusion  that  Wales  derived  the 
whole  of  her  music  from  Ireland,  at  the  time 
of  Gryffudd  ab  Cynan ;  when,  as  is  alleged, 
the  measures  were  constructed.  Even  Webh 
chroniclers,  such  as  Gimldus  Cambrensis,  Caradoc, 
Powel,  and  others,  have  made  thix  statement  in 
their  works  upon  the  strength  of  the  circumstance 
alluded  to;  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
Gunn,  Walker,  Bunting,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  other  modem  writers,  should  have  been  de- 
ceived by  relying  upon  such  apparently  good 
authority.  But,  independently  of  the  extreme 
dissimilarity  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  music  that 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  it  happens  that 
other  parts  of  the  document  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary.  The  Welsh  had  their 
24  metres  (or  measures)  in  poetry,  as  well  as 
their  34  athletic  games ;  and  the  following 
circumstance  is  in  favour  of  their  possessing  their 
musical  measures  centuries  prior  to  Gryffudd  ab 
Cynan.  Among  the  ancient  pieces  included  in 
the  manuscript,  is  one  bearing  the  following  title, 
and  written  in  one  of  the  24  measures — Mac  Man 
hyr — Gosteg  yr  Halen  (*  Prelude  to  the  Salt ' ),  and 
at  the  end  is  the  following  account  concerning  ic : 
*Tervyn  Gostog  yr  Halen.  yr  hon  a  vyddid  yn  ei 
chanu  o  vlaen  Marcho^ion  Arthur  pan  roidy  Salter 
a'r  halen  ar  y  bwrdd  — -'Here  ends  the  Prelude 
to  the  Salt,  which  used  to  be  performed  before 
the  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  when  the  Salt-cellar 
was  placed  on  the  table  ' — that  is,  if  the  tradition 
can  be  sustained,  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
when  King  Arthur  is  suppoBe4  to  have  flourished. 
In  the  manuscript,  the  notation  is  as  follows : — 

Dechre  Gotteg  yr  HaUn, 


a* 


g*      g* 


fi  iffi 

01        CI 

SI      ai 

»•»  \ 

g*  a*  a-  ^• 

1       i 


01    01 
gi    gi 


fi  C  fi 


fifffi 

01        CI 

ai     ai 


1       1 


fi  S  fi 


fifffi 

CI      'CI 

ai     ai 


BjM  hyd  J  Maro : 
a'r  diwedd  yma 
sy  ar  ol  pob 
oainc. 


fifffi  ff 

01       CI 

ai    ai 


fg'di  fi  c 


g  oc  g  oc 

01  01 

gi       gi 


c  fl[  3  0 


fifffiff 

01      01 

ai   ai 


«  f  8 

S  8   0 


goo  goo 
01     01 
gi    gi 


Bysycwbyl 
o'r  diwedd 
ettohvdy. 
ma,  a'r  ai] 
tro  hyd  y 
man:,  ao 
▼ally  ter- 
▼yn  y  di. 
▼redd. 


The  above  specimen  consists  merely  of  the  theme, 
to  which  there  are  twelve  vaiiations;  and 
although  the  counterpoint  is  very  primitive,  and 
the  whole  is  written  for  the  Crwth,  it  is  not 
without  interest,  as  having  been  handed  down 
from  a  remote  period,  and  being  thus,  perhaps,  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  mui<ic  in  existence. 
Those  who  wish  to  look  further  into  the  matter 
will  find  the  theme  and  variations,  with  the  34 
musical  measures,  etc.,  transcribed  into  modem 
notation  and  published  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  '  My  vyrian  Archeology  of  Wales.' 

It  is  also  asserted  that  even  the  keys  used  in 
Welsh  Music  were  brought  over  from  Ireland  at 
the  same  time  as  the  twenty-four  measures.  Five 
keys  are  mentioned  in  the  manuscript : — 

I.  In-gywair — the  low  key,  or  key  of  C. 

a.  Cras-ggwair — the  sharp  key,  or  key  of  G. 

3.  Lleddf-gytoair — the  flat  key,  or  key  of  F. 

4.  Go-gywair — the  key  with  a  flat  or  minor 
third  ;  the  remainder  of  the  Scale,  in  every  other 
respect,  being  major. 

5.  Bragod-gywair — called  the  minor  or  mixed 
key. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  related  by  two  Welsh 
historians.  Dr.  John  David  Rh^s  and  John  Rhy- 
dderch,  as  having  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  : — '  King  Cadwaladr  sat  in  an  Eistedd* 
fod,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
bards,  and  taking  into  consideration  their  pro- 
ductions and  performances,  and  of  giving  laws  to 
music  and  poetry.  A  bard  who  played  upon  the 
harp  in  presence  of  this  illustrious  assembly  in  a 
key  called  Js  gywair,  ar  y  hragod  dannau  (in  the 
low  pitch  and  in  the  minor  or  mixed  key),  which 
displeased  them  much,  was  censured  for  the 
inharmonious  efiect  he  produced.  The  key  in 
which  he  played  was  that  of  Pibau  Morvydd, 
%.  e.  ''Caniad  Pibau  Morvydd  sydd  ar  y  bragod 
gy wair."  (The  song  of  Morvydd's  Pipes  is 
in  the  minor  or  mixed  key.)  He  was  then 
ordered,  under  great  penalties,  whenever  he 
came  before  persons  skilled  in  the  art,  to  adopt 
that  of  Mwynen  Gwynedd^  "  the  pleasing  melody 
of  North  Wales,"  which  the  royal  associates  first 
gave  out,  and  prefetTcd.  They  even  decreed 
that  none  could  sing  or  play  with  true  harmony 
but  with  Mwynen  Owyneddt  because  that  was  in 
a  key  which  consisted  of  notes  that  formed  per- 
fect concords,  whilst  the  other  was  of  a  mixed 
nature.'  This  incident  possibly  arose  from  a 
general  desire  to  suppress  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce into  Wales  the  pentatonic,  or  so-called 
Scutch  Scale,  where  the  fourth  and  leading  note 
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of  the  key  are  omitted,  a  fact  which  accountsi 
for  the  peculiar  effect  produced  upon  a  cultivated 
ear  by  theScotch  bagpipe  of  the  present  day, where 
the  music  passes  from  minor  to  rel.itive  major,  and 
back,  without  the  least  regard  for  the  tonic  and 
dominant  drones  of  the  original  key,  which  con- 
tinue to  sound.  The  story,  it  true,  would  show  tiiat 
the  Welsh  were  already  in  possession  of  a  Scale  or 
Key,  which,  by  their  own  showing,  consisted  of 
notes  that  formed  perfect  concords;  whereas 
the  other,  which  they  objected  to,  was  of  a  mixed 
nature,  neither  major  nor  minor,  but  a  mixture 
of  the  two— which  is  not  altogether  an  inapt  way 
of  describing  the  pentatonic  or  Scotch  Scale. 

The  'Caniad  Pibau  Morvydd'  (The  Song  of 
Morvydd*8  Pipes),  above  alluded  to,  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  ancient  manuscript. 

The  'twenty-four  measures  *  consisted  of  a  given 
number  of  repetitions  of  the  chords  of  the  tonic 
and  dominant,  according  to  the  length  of  each 
measure,  and  are  represented  by  the  following 
marks,  1  standing  for  the  tonio  chord,  and  0 
for  the  dominant : — 

Long  Measure  (Mse  j  Hwn  Hlr.) 

Jt     y   hytJcyc  h     yc    Ax  A 

imooooiaioiiuooooiou  w  uuimiiiimiiuiiiii* 


or  in  modem  notation 


^^H^mhi^ 


i 


t-j-J-t 


33^ 


J  J  J  .1 ,  I  J   1-;^ 


Short  Meaeure  (Mac  j  Mwn  Byr.) 

*  X   * 
UOOim  or  U  U  UU* 


>^       !     !    J    J  r-L  I     !    J    „ 


The  positions  of  the  chords  are  arranged  so  as 
to  admit  of  their  being  played  on  the  open 
strings  of  the  Crwth. 

These  measures  do  not  appear  in  Welsh  music 
after  the  date  to  which  the  manuscript  refers, 
a  circumstance  which  may  be  considered  most 
fortunate ;  for,  though  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose  at  that  early  period,  viz.  for  the  guid- 
ance of  performers  on  the  Harp  and  Crwth 
— the  latter  being  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  Harp— had  such  rules  remained  in  force, 
they  would  have  rendered  the  national  music  of 
Wales  intensely  monotonous  and  uninteresting, 
and  thoroughly  destroyed  ail  freedom  of  imagi- 
nation in  musical  composition;  whereas,  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  beauty  of  melody,  richness  of 
harmony  and  variety  of  construction. 

Printed  CoUeeiiotu  of  Welsh  Melo<Kei, 

Ancient  British  Miuic.  John  Parrr  of  Bhaabon. 
Vol.i.    1742. 

Welsh,  English,  and  Scotch  Ain.  John  Fanry  of 
Bhaabon.    Vol.  ii.    No  date. 

British  Harmony,  Ancient  Welsh  Airs.  John  Farrr 
of  Bhaabon.    Vol.  iii.    1781. 
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Bel  Icka  of  the  Welsh  Bards.  Edward  Jones  (Bardd  y 
Brcnin).    Vol.1,    1794.  v^^uu  jr 

Bardic  Museum.    Edward  Jones  (Bardd  y  Brenin). 

Cambro-British  Melodies.    Edward  Jones  (Bardd  r 
Brenin).   Vol.  iii.    No  date. 
Welsh  Melodies.    John  Parry  (Bardd  Alaw).    1809. 

,  J?®  ^®i!^  Harper.  John  Parry  (Bardd  Alaw).  Vol.i, 
1831 ;  Yol.  ii,  1848. 

Original  Welsh  Airs,  arranged  by  Haydn  and  Bec- 

*^?^«";a.P®°'^®,^**???*o°»  Edinburgh.    Vol.i,  1809; 
vol.  ii,  1811 :  vol.  iii,  1814. 

British  Melodies.  John  Dovaston,  Dublin.  Partly 
1817:  part  ii.  1820.  ^  * 

Welsh  Melodies.   J.Thompson.    1817. 
Cambrian  Harmony.  BicharJ  Boberts  of  Caernarvon. 

182^. 

The  Ancient  Airs  of  Owent  and  Morganwg.    Miss 
Jane  Williams  of  Aberpergwm.    1844. 
The  Cambrian  Minstrel.    John  Thomas  of  Merthyr. 

TVelsh  National  Airs.  John  Owen  (Owain  Alaw)  of 
Chester.  Ist  series.  1860;  2nd  series,  1861;  3rd  series, 
18C2;  4th  series,  1864. 

Welsh  Melodies.  John  Thomas  fPencexdd  Gwalia)  of 
London.  Vols,  i  and  Ii,  1862 ;  voL  iii,  1870 ;  toL  It,  1874. 

MS.  ColUcHons. 

The  Welsh  manuscript  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going article  as  in  the  British  Museum  is  in  Add. 
MS.  14,905.  The  writing  shows  it  to  be  of  the 
date  of  Charles  L  It  came  to  the  Museum 
from  the  'Welsh  School.'  The  book  contains 
the  name  of  Lewis  Morris  174a,  and  Richard 
Morris,  Esq.,  1771,  and  the  following  MSS. 

Fol.  3.  Cerdd  DannaiL  Extract  from  an  old  Manu- 
script of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn. 

3a.  Copy  of  an  order  by  Elizabeth  as  to  the  bestowal 
of  a  Silver  Harp  on  the  best  harper.    1567. 

4a.  Drawing  of  the  barp  (10  strings).  Title— 'Musica 
neu  Beroriaeth.  The  tollowing  Manuscript  is  tbe 
Musicic  of  the  Britains.  as  settled  by  a  (joogress,  or 
Meeting  of  Masters  of  Music,  by  order  of  Grynudd  ap 
Cynan,  Prince  of  Wales,  about  a.d.  1040;  with  some 
of  the  most  antient  pieces  of  the  Britains,  supposed  to 
have  been  banded  down  to  us  from  the  British  l)ruids; 
in  Two  Parts  {i.e.  Bass  and  I'reble)  for  the  Crwth.  This 
Manuscript  was  wrote  by  Bobert  ap  Huw  of  Bodwigen 
in  Anglesey,  in  Charles  ye  Ists  time.  Some  Parts  ox  it 
copied  then,  out  of  Wm.  Penllyn*s  Book." 

The  MS.  up  to  f.  10  (including  the  above)  is  in  a  later 
hand,  apparently  written  about  178:i.  which  date  occurs 
in  it.  At  f.  10  the  old  music  begins,  the  writing  is 
about  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cent.  The  music  is  in 
tablature— the  words  are  Welsh.  At  fol.  68  is  (appar- 
ently) a  draft  of  a  letter  in  English,  dated  1648.  At  toi.  69 
the  later  hand  begins  again,  with  extracts  from  Welsh 
works,  and  MSS.  relating  to  Welsh  Music  The  whole 
MS.  contains  64  if. 

The  portion  containing  the  Ancient  Music  is 
printed  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  *  Myvyrian  Archaeology 
of  Wales*  C1807).  See  Transactions  Cymmro- 
dorion  Soc.  i.  361. 

Other  collections  of  Welsh  nmsio  in  the  Mu- 
seum are,  Ad.  MS.  14,939,  'Collections  by  R. 
Morris,  1779.'  Do.  15,021,  Account  of  the  Old 
Welsh  Notation.  Do.  15,036,  Tracts  on  ancient 
Welsh  Music  tran<;cribed  by  Hugh  Maurice  for 
O.  Jones,  from  a  MS.  by  John  Jones.         [J>T.] 

WELSH  TRIPLE  HARP  {Telyn  dairrhes). 
This  instrument  has  three  rows  of  strings ;  the 
two  outside  rows  being  tuned  in  unison,  accord- 
ing to  the  diatonic  scale,  and  the  inner  row  tuned 
so  as  to  supply  the  flats  and  sharps  required  to 
complete  the  chromatic  scale. 

The  Welsh  Triple  Harp  is  the  only  instrument 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  known  with  the 
strings  on  the  right  side  of  the  comb ;  thereby 
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_g  iti  being  tuned  with  the  tanbg- 
a  the  left  hknd,  which  ii  exceedingly 
awkiCBid  to  Mij  on»  who  ia  not  left-handed. 
This  t^K>  eiplmni  wfaf  it  it  held  on  the  laft 
■houlder,  ud  pUyed  upon  with  the  left  hand  In 
(he  treble  and  the  light  hand  in  the  but,  eo 
BB  to  ieaie  ft  full  view  of  the  itringi ;  otherwlee 
the  comb   would  incODTenientlj  intercept  the 

YlncenUo  Otlileo.  in  his  '  Diraertjition  on  An- 
ient And  Modem  Miuio,'  publiahed  in  Florence 
ini58i,tlatee  that  a  double 
harp  [or  harp  with  two  rowg 
of  eti^ngB)  wu  common  in 
Ital;  in  hii  dfty.  It  con- 
aiited  of  a  di&tODic  ecale  on 
the  right  aide  t^om  the  upper 
put  down  to  the  centra  of 
the  initrDmeDt.  with  an- 
other row  of  accidentnli  on 
tlie  oppoflite  §ide,  to  be 
played,  when  required,  by 
putting  the  finger  through  j 
and  the  diatotiic  acale  con- 
tinued on  the  left  aide  from 
tbe  oentre  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  inatrument,  with  tbe 
aocidentali  on  the  other  raw 
on  the  oppoaite  aide.  Thia 
abowa  that  it  was  played  on 
with  the  right  hand  in  the 
treble  and  tbe  left  in  the 

Galileo  alleges  that  Italy 
derivedtfaiainstru  ment  fium 
Ireland;  but  it  ia  difficult 
to  Roncuve  how  tbe  Iriah 
could  hare  poaaeaaed  such  a 
harp,  iniamooh  na  it  baa  left  no  trace  upon  their 
national  muaic,  Che  peculiarity  of  tbe  scale  of  which 
conaista  inleaiingout  all  thenotea  and  accidentals 
which  iudicate  the  least  modulation  from  key  to 
liey,  but  which  notes  and  accidental*  would  have 
been  available  on  the  above  Inatrument.  The 
inTention  of  the  Welsh  Triple  Harp,  with  three 
rows  of  atringi,  naturally  followed ;  for,  aa  music 
advanced,  the  incoDTenience  of  being  oircum- 
•cribed  within  the  limited  compasa  of  only  half 
the  diatonic  acale  on  either  aide  of  the  iastru- 
meat  would  aoon  be  felt ;  therefore  tbe  diatonic 
Boaie  waa  extended  on  each  side  to  the  full  ex- 

accideotals  equally  extended  and  accessible  from 
either  side.  This  invention,  so  far  in  advance  of 
any  other  iostrumonC  of  its  kind  hitherto  known, 
must  have  given  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
progress  of  muaio  in  the  Principality,  and 
may  |^  far  to  account  for  tbe  beauty,  in  an 
.artistio  point  of  viow,  of  the  national  mudo  of 
Wales. 

Nevortkelen,  the  great  difficulty  of  playing 
acddentils  on  the  inner  row  of  atringa  in 
raiiid  passages,  anil  the  imposaibiltty  of  mo- 
dulating out  of  the  key  in  which  the  inslni- 
meni  waa  tuned,  gave  rise  to  the  inventtoQ  of 
the  Pedal  Harp,  wliiuh  It  an  immense  impcove- 
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ment,  in  a  mnslcal  setue,  upon  any  former  inven- 
tion, aa  it  admits  of  the  moat  rapid  modulation 
into  every  key,  and  enables  the  performer  to 
execute  passAgea  and  combinatimu  that  woold 
not  have  been  dreamt  of  previously.  In  the 
doubje-action  harp,  as  perfected  by  Erard,  esich 
note  haa  ita  flnt,  natural,  and  aharp,  which  is 
not  tbe  oase  with  any  other  atiinged  instrument ; 
and  this  enables  the  modem  hnrpiat  to  prodaoe 
thoce  beautiful  enharmonic  eifecta  which  are 
pecoliar  to  the  inatmment.  Another  remarkable 
advantage  is  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
atringa  to  one  row,  which  enables  the  performer 
not  only  to  keep  the  inatrument  in  better  tunt^ 
but  to  uae  a  thicker  itring,  and  thna  attwn  a 
qualitj  of  tone  whioh.  for  mellowneaa  and  rich- 
neaa,  may  be  advantageouily  compared  with  that 
of  any  other  instrument.  [J.T.] 

WELSH.  Tbomab,  bom  at  Wells,  Somerset- 
shire, about  1730,  became,  when  aix  years  old. 
a  chorister  In  the  cathedral  there.  Ee  made 
aucb  rapid  progrees  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  Wells  h^ame  tbe  resort  of  lovers  of  muaio 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  hia  voice  and  excellenoe 
of  hia  aingiog.  Bisfameat  length  drew  theatten- 
tion  of  Sheridan  and  Linloy.  and  he  appeared  in 
179]  at  the  Bath  conoerta.  in  the  conceits  given 
at  the  King's  Tbeatre  during  the  rebuilding  of 
Drury  Lane,  and  also  on  the  stage  in  Attwood'a 
'Prisoner.'  He  subsequently  performed  at  Dmir 
Lane  in  Attwood'a  'Adopted  Child,'  Stance's 
'Lodoiaka,'  and  other  piece*.  John  Kembie 
thought  highly  of  hia  aliilitiea  aa  an  actor,  and 
taught  him  to  perform  the  part  of  Prince  Axthnr 


ler  C.  F.  Hem,  John  Cran 
garten.  In  i8o>,  his  voice  having  become  a 
deep  and  powerful  bass,  ho  was  admitted  a  Qan- 
tleman  of  tbe  Chapel  Royal  A  few  years  later 
he  essayed  dramatic  composition,  and  produced 
'Twenty  years  ago,'  a  melodramatic  entertain- 
ment,iSloj  'The  Green-eyed  Monater,' moiical 
farce,  and  ' Kamtchatka,'  muaical  drama,  iSii. 
But  bis  greatest  reputation  was  gained  a*  a  sing- 
ing master  and  instructor  of  pnpila  for  the  stage. 
Foremost  among  tliose  whom  he  taught  were 
John  Sinclair,  C.  K.  Horn,  Misa  Stephens,  and 
Miss  Wilson.  He  joined  Hawe*  in  eairying  on 
the  Royal  Harmonic  Institution.  [See  Arotll 
RooMa-J  He  published  some  gleea  and  piano- 
forte pieces  and  a  '  Vocal  Instructor.'     He  mar- 

Uiaa  Wilaon, 
had  ii 

Alfredo  Piatti,  the  eminent  vialoncellist.  Welsh 
died  Jan.  14,  184S.  [See  WiLSuv,  Mabt  Ahn, 
p. +63].  [W.H.H.] 

W£RT,>  OiACSBS  (or  Jicgcss)  db,  a  Flemish 
composer  of  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  confuaion  at  tbo 
handa  of  biiigrapbers.  F^tis,  in  his  Erst  edition, 
regarded  him  as  the  same  person  with  Jaoque* 


WERT. 

Vaet ;  and  the  frequent  custom  of  designating 
musicians  by  their  Christian  name  alone,  has 
made  it  difficult  to  discriminate  De  Wert*8  pro- 
ductions from  those  of  other '  Jachets/  '  Jaquets/ 
OP  'Jacques*  of  his  time,  particularly  of  Jacques 
Brumel,  Jacques  de  Buus,  and  Jacques  Berchem.^ 
The  last-named  has  been  plausibly  identified 
with  him,  and  M.  Vander  Straeten  has  found 
himself  reduced  to  distinguishing  an  elder  and 
a  younger  De  Wert.*  The  biographical  mater- 
ials, however,  which  this  writer  has  for  the  first 
time  brought  together,  appear  not  incompatible 
with  their  reference  to  a  single  person.  On  this 
supposition,  De  Wert  was  bom  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  went  as  a  child  to  Italy;  where 
he  was  received  into  the  choir  of  Maria  de 
Cardona,  Maichesa  della  Padulla.  Afterwards 
he  passed  into  the  service  of  Count  Alfonso  of 
Novellara,  not  (as  has  been  stated)  of  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara;  and  published  in  1558  a  volume  of 
madrigals  which  appears  to  have  excited  so 
much  attention,  that  a  couplo  of  years  later  he 
could  be  reckoned  by  Guicciardini  among  the 
fiunous  musicians  of  the  day.  About  1568  he 
removed  to  the  oourt  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua ; 
but  his  life  was  soon  embittered  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  wife.'  He  seems  to  have  turned 
for  help  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  magnificent 
Alfonso  n.,  and  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  un- 
official connection  with  his  court,  then  at  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  which  lasted  beyond  the 
immediate  purpose  of  his  resort  thither.  His 
musical  attainments  rendered  him  extremely 
serviceable  on  state  occasions,  his  special  feat 
in  composition  being  a  '  Concerto  Maggiore '  for 
57  singers;  and  so  late  as  1586*  the  epistle 
dedicatory  to  his  eighth  book  of  madrigals  re- 
cords his  intimate  attachment  to  the  court  of 
Ferrara,  whether  in  actual  service  or  not  is 
doubtful,  since  it  seems  clear  that  all  the  while 
he  remained  connected  with  Mantua.*  His 
visits  to  Ferrara  involved  him  in  an  intrigue, 
as  it  turned  out,  with  one  of  the  court  ladies, 
the  poetess  Tarquinia  Molza :  her  relations  re- 
fused her  marriage,  and  she  was  induced  to 
withdraw  into  privacy.  She  went  to  live  with 
her  mother  at  Mantua,  where  she  died  in  1617 ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  ever  resumed 
her  intimacy  with  the  musician.  De  Wert, 
however,  was  still  resident  in  the  town,  as  we 
learn  from  the  'Canzonette  Villanelle,'  which 
he  published  at  Venice  in  1589,  and  dedicated 
to  Leonora,  Duchess  of  Mantua.  The  tenth  and 
last  volume  of  his  madrigals  is  dated  Venice, 
Sept.  10,  1 591,  about  which  year  his  death  may 
be  presumed  to  have  happened. 

The  ten  books  of  madrigals*  which  he  pub- 
lished at  Venice  between  1558  and  159 1,  and 

1  Sm  Vandtr  StrMtcn, '  L*  M ntiqm  aox  P»j»-Ba«,'  L 175 ;  tI.  102.  S. 

t  Ibid.  Tol.  Ti.  aS»-S4B. 

>  Hit  letter  to  th«  duke  on  tbe  rald«et  (Ifarch  23,  lETTO).  which  It 
printed  by  M .  Vudcr  Stneten.  tU  8Si-S96.  Is  fuU  of  a  cbAnieterlitlo 
Interest. 

4  F<tb  (Snd  ed.)  Tin.  464  «. 

ft  The  aerenth  book  of  De  Wert* s  Mftdrigels  beftn  date  Mantna, 
April  10.  IfiSl.  and  b  dedicated  to  MargarcC,  Ducbeu  of  Mantuat 
F4tU.  p.  4M  a. 

e  See  WM»  and  Utaar.  v.  a 
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which  were  several  times  reprinted  by  Gardano, 
contain  evidently  the  best  of  De  Wert's  work. 
They  are  mostly  written  for  5  voices,  but  in  the 
sixth  and  ninth  volumes  we  meet  with  pieces 
for  6  or  even  7.  His  other  compositions  include 
only  the  Canzonette  already  mentioned,  and  a 
number  of  motets  which  were  principally  pub- 
lished by  Gerolamo  Sooto  at  Venice,  Luca 
Marenzio,^  it  should  be  added,  is  said  to  have 
been  at  one  time  his  pupil.  [R.L.P.] 

WESLET,  Chablsb,  ion  of  the  Bev.  Charles 
Wesley  and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  was  born  at  Bristol,  Deo.  11,  1757. 
His  musical  instinct  displayed  itself  in  early 
infancy,  and  at  two  years  and  three-quarters  old 
he  could  play  '  a  tune  on  the  harpsichord  readily 
and  in  just  time,*  and  '  always  put  a  true  bass 
to  it.'  He  was  taken  to  London,  and  Beard 
offered  to  get  him  admitted  as  a  child  of  the 
Chapel-Royal,  but  his  father  declined  it,  having 
then  no  intention  of  educating  him  as  a  musi- 
cian. He  was  also  introduced  to  Stanley  and 
Worgan,  who  expressed  themselves  very  strongly 
as  to  his  abilities.  After  receiving  instruction 
from  Kelway  and  others  he  embraced  music  as 
his  profession,  and  became  an  excellent  per«^ 
former  on  both  organ  and  harpsichord.  He 
held  at  various  times  the  appointment  of  organ- 
ist at  Surrey  Chapel,  South  Street  Chapel,  Wel- 
beck  Chapel,  Chelsea  Hospital  and  St.  Mary- 
lebone  Church.  Having  attained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  excellence  as  a  performer  he  made  no 
further  progress.  He  composed  a  set  of  'Six 
Concertos  for  the  Organ  or  Harpsichord,  Op.  i,* 
a  set  of  Eight  Songs,  1784,  some  anthems  (one 
printed  in  Page's  'Harmonia  Sacra*),  music  for 
'  Caractacus,*  a  drama,  and  other  pieces.  He 
died  May  33, 1834. 

His  younger  brother,  Samuel,  bom  Feb.  34^ 
1766  (the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Handel), 
although  also  a  precocious  performer,  did  not 
develop  his  faculties  quite  so  early,  for  he  was 
three  years  old  before  he  played  a  tune,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  put  a  bass  to  one  until  he  had 
learned  his  notes.  He  proved  to  be,  notwith- 
standing, the  more  gifted  of  the  two  brothers. 
From  his  cradle  he  had  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing his  brother*s  performances  upon  the  organ,, 
to  which,   perhaps,   his  superiority  might    be 

{partly  ascribed.  Before  he  was  five  years  old  he 
earned  to  read  words  by  poring  over  Handel's 
oratorio, '  Samson,'  and  soon  afterwards  learned, 
without  instruction,  to  write.  When  between^ 
six  and  seven  years  of  age  he  was  taught  to 
play  by  note  by  Williams,  a  young  organist  of 
Bristol.  Before  then  he  had  composed  some 
parts  of  an  oratorio,  '  Ruth,*  which  he  completed 
and  penned  down  when  about  eight  years  old, 
and  which  was  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Boyce. 
About  the  same  time  he  learned  to  play  the 
violin,  of  which  he  became  a  master,  but  his 
chief  delight  was  in  the  organ.  He  was  now 
introduced  into  company  as  a  prodigy,  and  ex- 
cited general  admiration.    In  1777  he  published 

T  Yatidar  Straetao,  tL  3011  a 
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*  Eight  Lessons  for  the  Hftrpriehord/  Rnd  aboat 
the  same  time  an  engraved  portrait  of  him 
when  eight  yean  old  appeared.  Before  he 
attained  his  majority  he  bad  become  a  good 
^Usdcal  BchoLir,  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
modem  languages,  successfully  cultivated  a  taste 
for  literature,  and  obtained  distinction  as  mi 
-extemporaneous  performer  upon  the  organ  and 
pianoforte.  In  1 787  an  accident  befel  him,  the 
-consequences  of  which  more  or  less  affected  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  from  which 
undoubtedly  sprung  those  erratic  and  eccentric 
habits  for  which  he  became  remarkable.  Pass- 
inff  along  Snow  Hill  one  evening,  he  fell  into 
a  deep  excavation  prepared  for  the  foundation  of 
a  new  building,  and  severely  injured  his  skull. 
He  refused  to  undergo  the  operation  of  trepan- 
ning, and  suffered  for  seven  years  from  de- 
spondency and  nervous  irritability  which  occa- 
sioned him  to  lay  aside  all  his  pursuits,  even 
his  favourite  music.  On  his  recovery  he  re- 
sumed his  usual  avocations,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach,  the  study  of  which  he  pursued  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  to  propagate  a  knowledge  of  which 
among  English  musicians  he  laboured  assiduously. 
During  1808  and  1809  ^®  addressed  a  remark- 
able series  of  letters  to  Benjamin  Jacob  upon 
the  subject  of  the  works  of  his  favourite  author, 
which  was  edited  by  his  daughter,  and  pub- 
lished in  1875.  [See  Jacob,  voL  ii.  p.  aS  &.] 
Bi  1 8 10  he  put  forward,  in  conjunction  with 
O.  F.  Horn,  an  edition  of  Baches  'Wohltem- 
perirte  Clavier/ and  promoted  the  publication  of 
an  English  translation  of  Forkers  Life  of  Bach 
(1820).  In  1 8 1 1  he  was  engaged  as  conductor  and 
solo  organist  at  Birmingham  Festival.  In  1816 
he  suffered  a  relapse  of  his  malady,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion until  1833,  when  he  resumed  his  pursuits 
until  1830;  but  a  further  attack  again  dis- 
abled him,  and  he  was  afterwards  unable  to 
do  more  than  make  occasional  appearances. 
One  of  his  latest  public  performances  was  at 
the  concert  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  on 
Aug.  7,  1834,  when  at  the  organ  he  accom- 
panied the  anthem,  'All  go  unto  one  place,' 
which  he  had  composed  upon  the  death  of  his 
brother  Charles.  His  actual  last  appearance 
was  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  on 
Sept.  I  a,  1837.  So  h^  ?ono  there  to  hear 
Mendelssohn  play  upon  the  organ,  and  was 
himself  prevailed  upon  to  perform.  He  died 
within  a  month  afterwards,  Oct.  11,  and  was 
buried  Oct.  17,  in  the  vault  in  the  graveyard 
of  Old  St.  Marylebone  Church,  in  which  the 
remains  of  his  father,  mother,  sister,  and  brother 
had  been  previously  deposited.  Wesley  was 
indisputably  the  greatest  English  organist  of 
his  day,  and  both  in  his  extemporaneous  playing 
and  in  his  perfornLince  of  the  fugues  of  Bach 
and  Handel  he  was  unrivalled.  His  compositions 
were  numerous  and  varied,  and  of  the  highest 
excellence.  By  the  kindness  of  Miss  Wesley,  his 
daughter,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  complete  list 
of  them. — ^S.  Wesley's  religious  teneta  have  been 


matter  of  doubt.  At  a  late  period  of  hit  life  he 
disclaimed  having  ever  been  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  &ith,  observing  that  'although 
the  Gr^orian  music  had  seduced  him  to  their 
chapels,  the  tenets  of  the  Romanists  never  ob- 
tained any  influence  over  his  mind.'  But  there 
is  extant^  in  the  national  archives  at  Paris,  a 
series  of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  a  lady, 
believed  to  have  been  connected  with  a  conven- 
tual establishment  at  Bell  Tree  House,  Bath, 
without  year-date,  but  evidently  written  in  his 
youth,  which  points  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
that  time  he  must  have  had  at  least  a  strong 
leaning  towards  the  Romish  faith,  though  he  re- 
frained from  avowing  it  out  of  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  his  father.  He  left  several  children ; 
his  eldest  son.  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  D.D.  (bom 
I795i  cliod  Sept.  14,  1859),  was  Sub-dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  editor  of  a  collection  of  words 
of  anthems. 

Ligt  0/  Samuel  Wesley's  Compositions, 

ThoM  BMilud  with  •  mn  irabltoba^ 

Onaorfas.  Both  (eompoKd  ai  8  yaan  old).  D«ftthofAb«L  Futo 
SandSeomplcta. 

JTaawi.  MUn  lotemnls  (Gragorlan) for  voicM  only;  Mba,  Kjrie 
delson ;  Mlaa  d«  &  TriniUto ;  Mian  pro  Angellt. 

Amlif^em.  •In  uita  Imsl  k  8;  •BzulUto  Deo.  k  B;  •IMzlt 
Domlnus:  Omnia  Vanitu ;  Tu  ea  Saoerdoa ;  Te  docct  hTmotts  :  Ho- 
nnna  In  oieelala ;  Domino  salrum  fac  (org.  obllg.)  aU  i  4 ;  •Oonftto- 
bor  for  aoloa,  ehorua.  and  orchestra;  •IV.  In  Nativltate  Domini; 
V;  VI:  VII:  VIII :  IX;  X.  In  Xplphania;  XI ;  XII.  In  Festo  Coi^ 
porta  Ghrtati;  XIV.  In  EpIphAnlA;  XVI.  Ad  Benedlctum.  for  Cor^ 
pua  Chriati ;  XVII,  XVIII.  In  Fcato  Corp.  ChriatI ;  Dixit  Dominns ; 
Saire  B^na ;  Ad  lla<ntflcat ;  Qualem  alniatrum ;  Agnus  Del.  in  D 
(1812) :  Agnua  Del  asiS) ;  Ujmna  In  Feito  AaeenslonU.  Veraus  S  do 
Ps.  czzzvl.  Are  Xarla  Stella  (1788);  SalTO  Beglna;  Magma  opera; 
Omnea  gentas. 

SerwUt$.  eMomlng  and  Evening  Church  Serrlee  In  F  k  4:  alao 
Te  Deum.  Banetus.  KTiie,Nune  Dlmlttia,  and  Burial  Sorrloe  a  4; 
Jubilate  Deo ;  Sanetua  In  F. 

^alknna  oAU  go  unto  one  place.  Funeral  Anthem  for  Oharlaa 
Wesley ;  si  am  well  pleaaed ;  Behold  how  good  (org.  obllg.) ;  •Thou. 
O  God.  art  pralacd;  Who  can  tell?  (July  4.  1(^33);  Hear.  O  Thou 
Shepherd ;  Be  pleaaed.  O  Lord ;  I  will  take  beed. 

CAonwra.  My  delight  (Ap.  11.  181A):  Thna  through  sucoeadTO 
agea ;  On  the  death  of  W.  Kingsbury  (1782) ;  Why  should  we  shrink 
(orch..  May  1813). 

ParoMal  Ptahm-luim,  with  Interlndea.  eBk.  I.  only ;  Ohoralee  or 
raslm-tunes.  800  or  more. 

Ode  to  S.  CccUia's  day,  Ibr  lolo^  chorus  and  oreh.  Words  by  B«v. 
S.  Wesley. 

Ol«*t.  For  4  Toiees :— Circle  the  bowl ;  •O  alng  unto  my  roundelato 
(Madr.) :  No  more  to  earth ;  Now  the  trumpet's  flSlS) ;  While  every 
shortrllTed  (1823);  •  Father  of  Light;  Here  shall  the  mom;  Join 
with  thee ;  No  more  to  earth's.  For  S  voices :— Thou  happy  wretch ; 
Theware  by  fond  mama  (1778) ;  Harsh  and  untuneful  (178S);  eGoosy. 
goosy,  gander  (1781);  Adieu,  ye  soft;  When  Orpheus  went  down; 
When  first  thy  soft  lips  078S):  What  bllnto  life  (18Cr7):  When 
Friendship  ;  On  the  salt  wave  (1793) ;  Boses  their  sharp  spines  (188) ; 
Say  can  power  (1791) ;  The  rights  of  man ;  Blushete  mlo  care;  How 
grand  in  age ;  sfrom  Anaereon ;  Nclla  eara. 

JhuU.  Beneath,  a  sleeping  Infant  lies ;  Belle  Gabridle  (Vm)  i  fltaica 
powerful  love  (1783) ;  Sweet  constellations  (1782). 

Songt.  eTnie  Blue;  Within  a  cowslip's;  England,  the  spell; 
Gentle  warbling (1799) ;  What  shaft  of  Fate's  relentless  power;  In 
gentle  slumbers ;  Farewell.  K  ever  fonden  prayer ;  Think  of  me ; 
Behold  where  Dryden ;  Louisa,  view  ;  •  Come  all  my  br«r«  boys ; 
Xlectlon  squib ;  •  The  House  that  Jack  built ;  •  Love  and  Folly ;  •  The 
Autjphagos;  Adieu,  ye  jovial  youths  (1783):  The  worid,  my  dear 
Mira  (17i44):  Tes.  Daphne  I  (1781);  When  we  see  a  lover  languish 
a78S) ;  Too  late  for  redress  (1783) ;  Pale  mirror  of  reapler  dent  night ; 
Love's  but  the  frailty ;  Oh  how  to  bid ;  Farting  to  death  we  will 
compare  (1783) ;  The  white-robed  hours  (178S) ;  Armlo's  lamentatloa 
(1784) :  Flutt'ring  spread  0783). 

ffrnpkmisa  In  Da784):  la  ■ba784);  In  BbdSOS);  la  A;  la  D. 
anflnlshed. 

OPtHurm.  In  Da778);  In  0  0780);  la  D t  ' to  tbe  ftkd  Aet,'  m- 
flnlshed. 

Orgam  Concerto*.  In  Kb  (1776);  In  D  0781):  In  O  (ITffl);  In  Bh 
(1788),  On  Bnle  I^iltaaaia;  laOt  laBb;  InKbj  la  O;  la  0{  la  D 
(bomptpa). 


WESLEY. 


WESLEY. 
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Oramd  DrnM,  •Vo,  1 ;  Do.  No.  9 ;  vDo.  In  8  moTemmU;  inae.  to 

Volunlariet.  In  D,  In  G.  In  C  minor,  in  G.  In  Rb.  in  G  minor.  In  F 
In  G  (AlHn  •  on.  6) :  •  Do.  In  O.  in  D,  In  D,  in  A.  in  K ;  ti  VolanUriea 
ded.  to  W.  Harding ;  a  2nd  let  of  do. ;  vd  VolunUriet  (or  joung 
OrgnniBU:  •One  do.  in«c.  to  Then.  Attwood  ;  •  Do.  in  Q  minor  Into, 
to  W.  LInlej;  cDo.  in  G,  Inse.  to  H.  J.  Gauntlett;  •One  do.  inte. 
to  W.  Drummer.  E<«q. ;  •A  3iid  In  D.  iiise.  to  the  same;  •Ea»7 
VolunUrles;  •t  do. :  •A  short  and  familiar  Voluntarj  In  A;  •12 
thort  pieces  with  full  Voluntary  added :  •  12  short  pieces  with  Grand 
Fugue;  •  A  Book  of  Interludes;  •  Fugue  In  D;  •Preludes  and  Fugues 
«r  Kzerclses :  •t  Introductory  movements,  and  Fugue  In  D :  •Charae- 
teri<ttic  airs  for  the  Serapbla* ;  Concerto  In  D  for  Organ  and  Violin 
OWO). 

Piau<^art4.  eKIght  tenons  (ITTT):  •'Dwi  March  In  D.  No.  25; 
3  Sonatas,  op.  9 ;  4  ^natas  and  2  Duets,  op.  6 ;  Bonata  with  ftague  on 
subject  of  Salomon's ;  'i  Fonatas  for  PF.  or  Harpsichord  with  ace. 
for  Vtolin.  op.  2 :  •  Sonatina,  drd.  to  Hiss  Meelcing ;  •  Do.  on  Air  in 
Tekeli.  In  0 ;  Rondo  in  D.  Off  the  goes ;  •  Do.  in  D.  Ladj  llarj 
Douglas:  Do..  Fly  not  yet;  Orphan  Mary;  Patty  Kavannah;  The 
young  Mar  moon  ;  •  Do.  in  O  minor.  Kitty  alone  and  I :  •  Do.  in  A. 
I  attempt  from  Love's  sickness ;  Do..  Will  Putty :  •  Bellislma  SIgnora ; 

•  Paatorellis  Polacca ;  •  Do.  in  Bb.  the  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill ;  Do.  In 
D.  Old  Towler ;  •  Do.  firom  an  Organ  Concerto  ;  •  Do.  on  Polish  Air, 
In  D  minor;  ^Do.  InG;  vBayof  Blscajr  (Bb);  •Christmas  Carol  (K 
mln.) :  •  Moll  Pately  (in  F) ;  •  Widdow  Waddle  (In  A) ;  •  La  Melange ; 

•  Scots  wha  hae:  ^The  Deiierter's  Meditations;  •A  favourite  Air 
from  Dkt  FreyschQtz ;  •  Jacky  Homer,  with  Flute  ;  Adagio,  March, 
and  Walls ;  •  L>net  in  La  Cosa  rara;  Divertimento,  ded.  to  Miss  Walker ; 

•  Siege  nf  Badajox.  with  March  in  D ;  Rondo  In  A  (1778) ;  Waltz,  the 
Skyrocket :  •Do.  the  Coburg ;  introd.  and  Air,  Inse.  to  Mrs.  Stirling ; 
Sweet  Enslaver,  with  Vars. ;  •Hornpipe  and  variations  with  Introd. ; 

•  Variations  on  a  fav.  Italian  air.  In  F ;  •  Grand  Fugue  with  March 
frtim  Ode  to  8.  Cecilia's  day;  Grand  Coronation  March  ;  eDo.  in 
D  ;  New  March  as  cerformed  on  Parade ;  Preludes  throughout  tb« 
•to  both  nu^or  and  minor;  •Fugue,  Inac  to  J.  B.  Logiw. 

Btri99  QmiuM.  In  A ;  Do.  Fugue  In  Bb  (VOO).  Quartet  (1780) ;  Do. 
(1799).  Trio.  Aria  for  Strings ;  for  Oboe.  Violin  and  Cello ;  •  for  PF. 
niid2Flutrs:  forSPF*s.  Dmet.  Violin  and  (3«lIo.  Soaato  4  Violino 
Solo,  in  A.  Bilo  per  Vlollno  •  Basso.  JTarok,  Ooml.  Obol.  BassonI, 
fi«rpw»K17n).  [W.H.H.] 

WESLEY,  Samuel  Sebastian,  Mus.  Doc., 
third  son  of  the  above,  whose  genius  he  in- 
herited, was  bcm  August  14,  18 10.  Educated 
at  the  Bluecoat  School,  in  his  14th  year  he  was 
elected  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's ; 
in  1827  organist  at  St.  James's  Church,  Hamp- 
stead  Road ;  two  years  later  organist  of  St.  Giles  s, 
Camberwell,  of  St.  John's,  Waterloo  Road,  and 
of  Hampton-on-Thames,  holding  these  four  ap- 
pointments simultaneously.  In  1832  he  became 
organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  conducting 
the  festival  there  in  18.^4,  and  a  year  later 
marrying  the  sister  of  Dean  Merewether,  when 
he  migrated  to  Exeter,  and  remained  at  that 
cathedral  several  years,  during  which  period  his 
reputation  as  the  first  English  church  composer 
and  organist  of  his  country  became  established. 
About  184a  he  was  induced  by  a  good  offer  from 
Dr.  Hook  to  accept  the  organiiitship  of  Leeds 
Parish  Church.  In  1844  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Professorship  of  Music  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  then  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  Among  Wesley's  testi- 
monials on  that  occasion  was  the  following  from 
Spohr : — *  His  works  show,  without  exception, 
that  he  is  master  of  both  style  and  form  of 
the  different  species  of  composition,  and  keeps 
himself  closely  to  the  boundaries  which  the 
several  kinds  demand,  not  only  in  sacred  art, 
but  also  in  glees,  and  in  music  for  the  pianoforte. 
His  sacred  music  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  a 
noble,  often  even  an  antique  style,  and  by  rich 
harmonies  as  well  as  by  surprisingly  beautiful 
modulations.*  Before  his  candidature  at  Edin- 
burgh Wesley  took  a  Doctor's  degree,  by  special 
grace,  at  Oxford,  and  wrote,  as  exercise,  his  fine 


anthem  in  eight  parts,  'O  Lord,  Thou  art  my 
God.*  In  1 84 9  he  was  appointed  to  Winchester 
Cathedral,  where  the  school  offered  facilities  for 
the  education  of  his  sons.  After  fifteen  years 
in  Cathedral  and  School  Chapel,  Wesley,  being 
consulted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Glou- 
cester as  to  the  claims  of  candidates  for  that 
organistship  then  (1865)  vacant,  intimated  that 
he  would  himself  accept  it,  an  offer  which  was 
naturally  taken  advantage  of.  This  post  brought 
him  more  prominently  forward  in  the  musical 
world,  as  conductor  ex  officio,  once  in  three 
yean,  of  the  Three-Choir  Festivals,  and  the 
change  seemed  for  a  time  to  reanimate  energies 
and  powers  which  had  not  received  adequate 
public  recognition.  While  at  Gloucester,  he 
received  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  a 
Civil  List  pension  of  £100  per  annum,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  to  Church  music 

But  the  best  years  had  been  spent  of  a  life 
which,  to  a  less  sensitive  nature,  might  have  been 
happier  and  more  eventful;  and  long  deferred 
hopes  for  restorations  of  founder's  intentions, 
and  for  thorough  reforms  in  Cathedral  matters 
generally — ^reforms  which,  both  with  pen  and 
voice,  he  warmly  and  constantly  advocated— 
combined  with  other  disappointments  and  cares, 
shortened  his  days,  and  after  some  ten  years 
tenure  of  his  Gloucester  post,  he  died  there  in 
April  1876,  and  his  last  words  were  'Let  me  see 
the  sky' — words  appropriate  for  one  whose 
motto  as  a  composer  seemed  always  'Excelsior.' 
According  to  his  own  wish  he  was  buried  at 
Exeter,  by  the  side  of  an  only  daughter,  who 
died  in  1840,  and  some  eminent  musicians  were 
present  at  the  funeral.  A  tablet  to  his  memory 
has  been  placed  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave 
of  the  Cathedral,  on  which  these  words  are 
inscribed — '  This  monument  has  been  placed 
here  by  friends  as  an  expression  of  high  esteem 
for  his  personal  worth,  and  in  admiration  of  his 
great  musical  genius.'  But  a  more  lasting 
monument,  of  his  own  creation,  exists  in  his 
works.  For  as  composer  for  the  Church  of 
England,  Dr.  Wesley  may  fairly  be  placed  in 
the  highest  rank  of  his  contemporaries,  t.e. 
1 830-1 860.  In  his  elaborate  Service  in  E  major, 
published  with  an  interesting  preface  whilst  he 
was  at  Leeds,  advantage  is  taken  of  modem 
resources  of  harmony  and  modulation,  without 
departure,  now  so  often  the  case,  from  the  lines  of 
that  true  church  school  to  which  the  composer 
had  been  so  long  habituated.  And  this  judicious 
combination  of  ancient  and  modem  is  character- 
istic of  his  church  music,  in  which  he  gives 
practical  illustration  of  the  reform  which  he 
was  always  urging.  His  fame  will  chiefly  rest 
on  his  volume  of  twelve  anthems,  published 
about  the  year  1854.  Two  of  these,  composed  at 
Hereford,  *  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father,' and 
'The  Wilderness,'  are  now  universally  recognised 
as  standard  works  of  excellence.  Later  in  life 
Wesley  soared  even  higher — for  instance,  in  his 
noble  *  O  Lord,  ITiou  art  my  God,'  above  men- 
tioned, in  his  'Ascribe  unto  the  Lord,' composed 
in  the  Winchester  period,and  also  in  the  exquisite 
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WESLEY. 


WESTBROOK. 


little  anthem,  'Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace/  wherein  knowledge  and  dignity  of  true 
church  style  is  so  conspicuous,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  brightest  gems  in  a  collection  of  choral 
jewels. 

As  an  organist,  Wesley  was  for  a  considerable 
period  acknowledged  the  first  in  this  country. 
His  touch  was  eminently  legato,  his  style  always 
noble  and  elevated.  At  Winchester  he  was 
heard  to  great  advantage  on  Willises  fine  or- 
gan. His  extempore  playing  after  the  Psalms, 
before  the  Anthem,  or  after  the  Service,  is  a 
thing  to  be  remembered,  and  yarious  players 
after  hearing  him  changed  their  style  for  the 
better,  some  of  them  catching  a  ray  of  the 
affiatUB  dm'niM  which,  as  organist,  may  be 
fiiirly  ascribed  to  him.  His  views,  formed  from 
early  habit,  on  two  important  points  in  the 
construction  of  organs  were  curiously  divergent 
from  opinions  widely  held,  for  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate both  of  unequal  temperament  and  of  a 
'G,*  or  'F'  compass — two  hit9»  noires  to  most 
organists  and  organ-builders.  But  in  support- 
ing such  exceptional  views,  he  could  give  not 
unpractical  reasons  for  the  belief  that  was  in 
him. 

Those  well-acquainted  with  Wesley  could  not 
fail,  notwithstanding  a  manner  at  times  reserved, 
retiring,  or  even  eccentric,  to  appreciate  his 
kindness  and  sympathy.  To  those  he  liked  and 
trusted  he  could  be  an  agreeable  and  interest- 
ing companion  and  friend,  and  these  will  not 
forget  their  pleasant  intercourse  with  him, 
even  on  occasions  when  musio  formed  little  or 
no  part  of  conversation.  That  he  felt  deeply 
and  aimed  high  is  proved  in  the  devotional 
and  masterly  works  with  which,  at  a  period 
when  our  ecclesiastical  music  was  at  a  low  ebb, 
he  enriched  the  choral  repertoxy  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Wes]ey*s  pub- 
lished compositions. 


AKTacMs,  rro. 
A<erlb«  anto  the  Lord. 
All  (o  unto  OD*  piM*.   (Fimenl.) 

&A.T.B. 
Bleswd  b«  the  Lord  fled  of  larael 

(Chrlstmu.)    4  volcei. 
BlcMed  be  the  God  and  Father. 

8S.A.T.B. 
Cait  me  not  away  from  Thy  pre- 

MDce.    8S.A.TT.B. 
Glre  the   Kliif  Thj  Judpnenti. 

8.AA.TT.B. 
Olory  be  to  God  on  high.   Full 

4  Tolces. 

God  be  merciful  unto  ot.   (Xar- 

rtage.)    4  volcei. 
I  am  Thine,  O  lare  ma.     FnlL 

5  voices. 

I  will  ari.«e ;  and  0  remember  not. 
Let  us  lift  up  our  heart.  8  rolces. 
Man  that  Is  burn  of  a  woman 

8.A.T.B. 
O  ffire  thanks  unto  the  Lord. 

8.A.T.B. 
O  God.  Whow  natnre  and  pro- 

peit7.    Full,  4  voices. 
O  how  amiable.    (Weelces). 
O    Lord,    my    God    (Solomon's 

Vrayer),    aA.T.B. 
O  Lord,  Thou  art  my  God.   8 

voices. 
Praise    the   Lord,   O    my   wvl. 

The  Face  of  the  Lord*   8  voieet. 


Tb«    Lord    to    my    Shapbard. 

(Weekes.) 
The  Wlldemeas.    B.A.T.B. 

Thou  wilt  keep  him  In  perfaet 

peare.    8.A.TT.B. 
Three  Collects  for  the  three  first 

Sundays  In  Advent.    Two  for 

Treble,  and  one  for  Base. 
Wash  me  throufhly.   8.A.T.B. 
The  Hundredth  Psalm,  arranged 

with    various    harmony    for 

choirs. 
By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  (Soprano 

solo). 
Ditto.      (Alto  solo.) 

88KTICU.  no. 
(In  X).  Te  Deam.  Jubilate^  Ky- 

rie.  Sanctus,  and  Creed.  Xaf- 

nlflcat  and  Nunc  Dlmlttls. 
(In  F).    Chant  Service.    Te  Deum 

and  Jubilate ;  Macnlflcat  and 

Nunc  Dlmittls. 
(In  F).    Chant  Serrlea.  Letter  B. 

Te  Deum.  Jubilate.  Macnlfleat 

and  Nunc  dlmlttls. 
(InG).   Chant  Service.  Te  Deam, 

Jubilate,  lIs«niaGat,and  Nunc 

Dlmlttls. 
(In  0).    Glory  be  to  God  on  bich. 

(early  work.) 

Fot  OtOAH. 
Six  Plecas  for  a  Chamber  Otiaa 
(Bet  1  and  2). 


Introdnetton  nd  Fofoa,  In  Gf 
minor. 

AiMlanta  In  O. 

M       In  A  (potthvmoniX 
..       In  X  minor,  (da) 

National  anthem,  with  variations. 

An  Air,  varied,  composed  for 
Holsvrorthy  church  bolls,  (do.) 

'Studio*  for  Organ. 

Grave  and  Andante  for  'The  Or- 
ganist's Quarterly  Journal.' 
and  some  other  eontrlbutions 
to  collections. 

The  Psalter,  pointed  for  Chanting. 

The  Xnropean  Psalmist. 

Ode.  for  the  opening  of  an  In- 
dustrial Xihlbltlon.  words  by 
W.  H.  Bellamy. 

The  praise  of  Music,  for  Gounod's 
Choir  at  Albert  Hall,  187S. 

Vomaroua  Chants  and  Hymn 
lunaa. 

OLiia. 

I  wish  to  tuna  my  quIvMng  lyra. 
A.TT.BB. 

When  fierce  confllctlnff  passioiM. 

Shall  I  tall  you  whom  I  love  7 


SoKaa. 

Shall  I  tell  yov  whom  I  lava  (wltb 

Violoncello,  ad  lib.) 
When  from  the  great  Oreatoi^ 

hand  (from  the  Ode). 
Strong  in  heart  and  stronc  In  hand 

(Ditto). 
Silently,  silently  (Ditto). 
There  be  nooa  of  beanty'a  daii^i> 

ten. 
Wert  thou  like  ma. 
The  Butterfly. 

Orphan  hour*,  the  year  Is  dead. 
Hoher  Muth  and  sOase    Minna 

(with  Violoncello  ad  Ub.). 

Fok  PF. 

Air  and  variations. 
March  In  0  minor,  and  Bondo 
InO. 


Also  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  A  Few 
Words  on  Cathedral  Moslc 
and  the  Musical  System  of  the 
Chureh.wlth  a  plan  of  Bafcrm.* 
(BlvtngtonB,184S.) 


A  few  MS.  sketches   are  preserved  at  Leeds 
Church  and  elsewhere.  [H.S.O.] 

WESSEL,  Christiak  Rudolph,  bom  in  1797, 
at  Bremen,  came  to  England  in  1825,  and  esta- 
blished, with  an  amateur  named  Stodart,  at  No.  i 
Soho  Square,  the  firm  of  music-publishers  Wee- 
sel  &  Stodart,  for  the  popularisation  of  foreign 
musio  in  this  country.  In  1838  Stodart  re- 
tired and  Wessel  continued  the  business  until 
1839,  when  he  took  in  Stapleton  as  a  partner, 
and  removed  to  67  Frith  Street,  Soho.  About 
this  time  the  firm  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Chopin  for  the  exclusive  right  to  publish  his 
works  in  England,  paying  him  £ia  for  each  fresh 
composition.  In  1845  Stapleton  left  the  firm, 
and  Wessel  again  carried  on  business  by  himself, 
from  1846  at  229  Regent  Street,  and  from  1856 
at  10  Hanover  Square,  until  i860,  when  he  re- 
tired in  favour  of  Messrs.  Edwin  ASHDOWV  and 
Henry  John  Parrt,  both  of  them  long  in  his 
employ.  In  1 88  2  Mr.  Parry  retired,  and  since  then 
it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ashdown  alone. 

Wes8el  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  spread 
of  music  in  England.  Among  composers  whose 
works  were  introduced  by  him  are  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Abt/  Kucken,  Gade, 
Schulhof,  Heller,  etc.  Of  the  works  of  Heller,  as 
of  those  of  Chopin,  Wessel  and  his  successors  have 
had,  and  still  hold,  the  exclusive  copyright  in 
England,  though  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  1853,  several  important  works  were 
lost  to  them.  [See  Boobkt  &  Co.]  Since  that 
period  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
publication  of  the  works  of  resident  composers, 
such  as  Brinley  Richards,  Sydney  Smith,  Ganx, 
Elliott,  etc.  In  1867  they  were  the  first  to  esta- 
blish a  monthly  musical  magazine  by  the  pub- 
lication of '  Hanover  Square.     Mr.  Wessel  died 


at  Eastbourne,  March  15,  1885. 


[A.C.] 


WESTBROOK,  William  Josxph,  MulDoc., 
bom  in  London  Jan.  i,  1 831.  His  instructor 
was  Mr.  R.  Temple,  a  blind  organist.  In  1848 
he  became  organist  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Beth- 
nal  Green,  which  he  exchanged  in  185 1  for  St. 
Bartholomew's,  Sydenham,  where  he  has  since 
remained.    He  took  his  degree  of  Mus.  Bac  at 


WE8TBR00K. 

Cambridge  in  February  1876,  the  exeroine  being 
a  setting  of  Psalm  zxiii.  for  chorus,  solo  voices 
and  orchestra;  and  his  Doctor  of  Music  degree  in 
May  1878,  his  exercise,  *  Jesus,  an  oratoriette/ 
for  solo  voices,  eight-part  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
having  been  performed  with  great  success  in  the 
chapel  of  Queen*B  College,  Cambridge.  He  is 
Examiner  in  Music  to  the  College  of  Preceptors; 
was  sub-organist  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  some 
three  years,  and  conductor  for  thirteen  years  of 
the  South  Norwood  Musical  Society,  with  which 
he  has  given  73  concerts  of  high-class  music. 

Dr.  Westbrook  has  published  much  in  vai-ious 
branches:  very  many  organ-pieces,  original  or 
arranged  ;  songs,  part-songs,  madrigals,  canons ; 
English  text  to  many  songs  of  Mozart,  Schubert, 
and  Fesca,  etc. ;  in  part  or  entirely  the  English 
text  of  De  Beriot*s,  Dancla*s,  and  Alard*s  Violin 
Schools ;  Organ  Tutors ;  a  large  portion  of  the 
first  I  a  volumes  of  the  'MusioJ  Standard*; 
very  many  pieces  for  the  harmonium,  etc.,  etc. 
He  has  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  residence.  [6.] 

WESTERN  MADRIGAL  SOCIETY,  THE, 
was  one  of  the  results  of  that  impulse  to  the 
study  of  ancient  music  which  began  in  England 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
and  which  produced  the  Musical  Antiquarian, 
Handel,  and  Motet  Societies,  V.  Novello's  Purcell, 
and  edition  of  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music,  Bums's 
Services  and  Anthems,  the  Parish  Choir,  and 
other  monuments. 

It  was  founded  at  a  meeting  held  at  37  Soho 
Square,  Feb.  34,  1840:  its  €nt  president  was 
Mr.  Joseph  Calkin,  and  its  first  conductor  Mr. 
W.  Hawes,  who  was  succeeded  by  Messrs.  J. 
Turle  and  James  Coward,  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins 
and  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge.  Ten  practice- meetings 
are  held  annually,  from  October  to  April,  at  the 
house  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  Lisle 
Street,  Leicester  Square.  The  annual  subscrip- 
tion is  two  guineaM,  and  the  number  of  ordinary 
members  forty.  Prizes  are  occasionally  given  for 
the  composition  of  madrigals.  The  Society  has 
aocnmulated  a  fine  library.  [G.] 

WESTLAKE,  Fbkdkbiok,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, bom  1840,  at  Romsey,  Hants.  From 
1855-59  ^®  ^<^  <^  student  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  of  which  institution  in  i860  he  was 
made  Sub-professor,  then  Associate,  and  in  1863 
Professor.  Mr.  Westlake  played  in  public  with 
success,  until  the  demands  nuule  on  his  time  for 
teaching  became  too  great.  He  re-appeared, 
Oct.  3 a,  1873,  at  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes*s  concert, 
and  played,  with  his  pupil  Miss  Agnes  Channel,' 
Chopin*s  Rondo  for  Two  Pianofortes,  probably 
for  uie  first  time  in  England.  Mr.  Westlake  is 
a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the 
Society  of  Musicians.  His  compositions  include 
aMassinEb;  an  0  Salutaris ;  a  Kyrie  and  Gloria 
(with  orchestra) ;  hymns  included  in  *  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem*;  a  Duo  Concertante  fur 
Piano  and  Cello ;  an  Allegro  con  forza,  a  set  of  nine 
'  Episodes,'  and  aFugue  in  Octaves  for  Piano  Solo; 

I  OhoMB  bf  SUradftU  Bnoatt  to  latradM*  to  tte  pttUle  his 
•M^d  of  OrlMiu' MOMa. 
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Songs  and  Part  Songs,  *  Itjm  Stndentium,*  etc. 
He  also  completed  Stemdale  Bennett*s  edition  of 
Bach's  48  Preludes  and  Fugues.  [A.C.] 

WESTMINSTER.  Under  this  head  may  be 
mentioned  theCATHOLioQBEGORiANAssociATioir 
for  the  study,  practice,  and  use  of  Plain  Chant, 
founded  in  1883  by  Mr.  W.  Marsh,  under  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Manning  and  several  other 
Bishops.  The  Society  consists  of  acti  ve,  honorary, 
and  corresponding  members ;  the  subscription  of 
the  active  members  is  2s.  6d,  a  year ;  the  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  Council ;  the  Musical  Director 
is  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Cox,  and  the  Secretary 
Mr.  W.  Marsh,  Archbishop's  House,  Westmin- 
ster, S.W.  [G.] 

WESTMORELAND,  Johk  Faki,  eleventh 
Earl  of  (of  the  creation  of  1624) — better  known 
in  the  musical  world  by  the  courtesy  title  of 
Lord  Burohsrsh,  which  he  bore  before  his  suc- 
cession to  the  earldom — was  bom  Feb.  3,  1 784. 
He  entered  the  army  and  served  in  the  various 
campaigns  from  1805  to  1815,  and  was  subse- 
quently envoy  at  Florence,  and  ambassador  suc- 
cessively at  Berlin  and  Vienna.  His  love  for 
music  manifested  itself  in  early  youth,  and  he 
became  a  good  violinist.  Whilst  a  student  at 
Cambridge  he  obtained  instruction  from  Dr. 
Hague,  the  University  professor ;  he  also  studied 
under  Zeidler  at  Berlin  and  Mayseder  at  Vienna. 
He  essayed  composition,  and  produced  6  Italian 
operas,  '  Bajazet,'  *  H  Tomeo,^  '  Fedns'  *  L'Eroe 
di  Lancastro,'  *  II  Ratto  di  Proserpina,'  and  '  Lo 
Scompiglio  teatrale*;  an  Enfflish  oper%  'Cathe- 
rine'— a  re-setting  of  Cobbs  'Siege  of  Bel- 
grade ' ;  a  Grand  Mass,  a  Service,  a  Magnificat^ 
and  two  anthems,  besides  hymns,  m«lrigals, 
songs,  duets,  etc.,  etc.  In  181 7  he  was  one  of 
the  unsuccessful  competitors  for  the  prise  offered 
for  the  best  setting  of  William  Linley's  Ode  on 
the  death  of  Samuel  Webbe.  His  real  claim  to 
distinction,  however,  is  not  his  musicianship, 
but  the  energy,  perseverance  and  success  with 
which  he  advocated,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
procuring,  the  establiMhment  of  an  Academy  of 
Music  in  London,  and  the  seal  with  which,  as 
its  President,  he  strove  at  all  times  to  advance 
its  interests.  [See  Rotal  Academy  or  Musia] 
In  183a  he  was  appointed  a  Director  of  the 
Concert  of  Antient  Music.  He  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Dec.  15, 
1844,  and  died  Oct.  16, 1859.  [W.H.H.] 

WESTROP,  Hekrt  John,  bom  July  a  a,  1 81  a, 
at  Lavenham,  Suffolk ;  made  his  first  appearance 
at  13,  at  the  Sudbury  Theatre  as  piani&t,  violinist 
and  singer.  He  afterwards  became  organist  at  St. 
Stephen's,  Norwich;  in  183 1  at  Little  Stanmore ; 
183a,  at  Fitzroy  Chapel,  and  April  3, 1834,  at  St. 
Edmund,  Lombard  Street,  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  at  one  time  played  the  violin  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  and  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.*  Westrop*s  abilities 
as  a  composer  were  greater  than  his  reception  by 
musicians  and  the  public  would  imply.  His  com- 

s  Sm  Mr.  0. 1.  Stephens  In  Um  '  MmloAl  World.*  Oct.  11.  isn^  lo 
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positioxui  include  Quartets  for  strings  and  for 
piano  and  strings  (Purday,  and  Augener) ;  Duo 
Conoertante,  op.  6,  for  piano  and  Bute  (Wessel); 
Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  (Stanley  Lucas) ; 
2  FF.  pieces,  *  Greeting  and  Parting  (Cocks): 
in  MS.  a  PF.  Quintets  in  C  minor  and  £b, 
produced  by  the  Society  of  British  Musicians; 
also  an  opera, '  The  Maid  of  Bremen,*  libretto 
by  Fitzball,  written  for  Pyne  and  Harrison.  He 
died  of  paralysis,  Sept.  33, 1879.  His  daughter 
Kats,  a  pianist,  has  succeeded  to  his  organ  in 
the  City.  His  younger  brothers.  East,  John, 
and  Thomas,  were  also  musicians;  Thomas's 
name  is  affixed  to  the  translation  of  CateKs 
Treatise  on  Harmony  (London,  1876).      [A.C.] 

WEYRAUCH,  August  Hkikrioh  voir.  A 
composer  whose  name  must  be  mentioned  because 
he  is  the  author  of  a  song  'Adieu,'  or  <Lebe 
wohl,'  often  attributed  to  Schubert,  and  at  one 
time  very  much  sung.  It  was  published  by  the 
author  in  1824,  under  his  own  name,  with  the 
title  of  'Nach  Osten,*  to  words  by  Wetzel.  Its 
attribution  to  Schubert  is  due  to  Paris,  where  it 
was  published  about  1840  as  '  Adieu  I  Paroles 
franfaises  de  M.  B^langer,'  etc.  A  transcription 
of  it  as  Schubert's  by  Ddhler  (op.  45,  no.  3), 
appeared  in  Germany  in  1843,  and  lastly  it  was 
published  in  Schubert^s  name  by  Schlesinger  of 
Berlin  as  a  song  with  German  text,  in  1845. 
Weyrauch  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Dictionary, 
nor  even  in  Whistling's  *Handbuch,'  and  the 
above  information  is  taken  from  Nottebohm's 
Thematic  Catalogue  of  Schubert,  p.  254. 

Whistling  (1828)  mentions  a  Sophib  voir  Wet- 
BAUOH  as  the  composer  of  an  Overture  (op.  3), 
and  two  books  of  Dances  for  PF.  [G.] 

WHISTLING  AND  HOFMEISTER'S 
HANDBUCH.  The  origin  of  this  useful  work 
is  due  to  C.  F.  Whistling,  a  Leipzig  publisher, 
who  in  181 7  brought  out  the  first  volume,  under 
the  title '  Handbuoh  der  musikalischen  Literatur, 
oder  allgemeines  systemntisch  geordnetes  Ver- 
jseichniss  gedruckter  Musikalien,  auch  mnsikal- 
ischer  Schriften  und  Abbildungen  mit  Anzeige 
des  Verlegers  und  Preises/  8vo.  This  work  was 
published  anonymously  by  A.  Meysel,  and  con- 
tains a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  music 
published  in  Germany,  with  some  additions  from 
neighbouring  countries,  between  the  years  1 780 
and  181 7.  In  1819  the  publication  was  bought 
by  the  elder  Hofmeister  (also  a  Leipzig  pub- 
lisher), but  in  1825  it  was  resold  to  Whistling. 
The  18 1 7  volume  was  followed  by  ten  yearly 
aupplements,  carrying  the  work  down  to  1827. 
In  1828  the  second  volume  (or  rather  a  new 
edition  of  that  of  181 7)  appeared.  This  work, 
to  which  Whi8tling*8  name  appears,  is  an  8vo. 
volume  of  11 58  pages;  it  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  was  followed  by  a  supplement,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  works  published  while  the 
book  was  in  the  press.  In  1829  Whistling  sold 
his  whole  business  to  the  Hofineisters,  who 
thus  again  obtained  possession  of  the  work,  and 
brought  out  two  more  supplements,  canying  it 
down  to  1833  and  1838  respectively.    In  1844  a 
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third  edition  appeared  nnder  the  following  titk: 

*  C.  F.  Whistling's  Handbuch  der  muaikaliKia 
Literatur,  oder  allgemeines  8ystemaUach-gead> 
netes  Verzeichniss  der  in  Deutschland  mwiii 
den  angrenzenden  Landem  gedruckten  Mmib- 
lien  auch  musikalischen  Schriften   und  Ahfafl- 
dungen,  mit  Anzeige  der  Verleger  und  FrsK. 
Dritte,  bis  sum  Anfang  des  Jahrea  1844  ergiBite 
Auflage.    Bearbeitet  und  herausg^eben  vod  A. 
Hofmeister.*    This  edition  (a  4to.  volume)  «■ 
published  by  Friedrich  Hofmeister.     It  conasti 
of  three  parts  with  separate  paginntion  (Fait  1, 
pp.  144;  Part  II,  pp.  336 ;  Part  III,  pp.  340); 
the  third  part  is  dated  1845,  and  is  preceded  bj 
a  list  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  ii 
the  various  firms  of   music-publishers    daring 
the  period  covered  by  the  volume.     In  1851  s 
series  of  yearly  8vo.  volumes  was  began,  ooa* 
taining    lists    of   the   music  published   darii^ 
the  year   preceding  that  of  each  publication. 
This  series  is  still  continued.    In  1852  another 
volume  (382  pp.)  of  the  410  edition  carried  tbe 
collection  on  from  January  1844  until  the  end 
of  1 851.     In  i860  a  second  volume  (470  pp.) 
carried  it  down  to  the  end  of  1859,  and  in  186S 
a  third  (561  pp.)  down  to  the   end  of  186 
These  volumes  were  all  edited  by  Adolph  F 
meister,  and  published  by  Friedrich  Hofmei»  ^ 
but  since  1876  the  work  has  been  both  edi^ 
and  published   by  the  latter.      The   last  two 
volumes  of  the  4to  series  which  have  hitherto 
(March,  18S6)  appeared,  are  those  of  1876  (575 
pp.)  and  1 881  (685  pp.).   The  titles  the  volumes 
at  present  bear,  according  to  which  the  i860 
issue  appears  as  *  Fiinfter  Band  oder  Zweiter 
Erganzungsband,*  seem  a  little  ambiguous  un- 
less it  is  remembered  that  the  editions  of  1817, 
1828,  1844,  and  1852  are  treated  as  the  fint 
four  volumes,  though  the  issue  of  1853  is  at 
the  same  time  regarded  as  the  first  supplement 
to  its  predecessors.  [W.B.S.] 

WHITAKER,  John,  bom  1 776,  was  organist 
of  St.  Clement,  East  Cheap,  and  composer  of  the 
music  of  ninny  popular  dramatic  pieces,  amongst 
which  were  *The  Outside  Pnssenger,*  z8ii  ; 
<  Orange  Boven,'  1813:  <A  Chip  of  the  Old 
Block,'  and  'My  Spouse  and  I,*  1815 ;  'The 
Broken  Sword,*  1816;  'A  Friend  in  Need,' 
1817;  *Three  Miles  from  Paris,'  1818;  'A 
Figure  of  Fun,'  182 1 ;  '  The  Apprentice's  Opera/ 

*  ll&e  Rake's  Progress,'  *  Sizes  and  Sevens,  etc. 
He  joined  Reeve  in  composing  music  for  *  Who*f 
to  have  her,'  and  contributes'  some  songs  to 
'Guy  Mannering'  (1816),  amongst  them  the 
popular  '  Oh,  slumber,  my  darling.'  He  also 
composed  the  music  for  several  pantomimes,  in 
one  of  which  (produced  at  Sadler's  Welb  on 
Easter  Monday,  April  12,  181 9)  occurred  the 
famous  Clown's  song, '  Hot  Codlins,'  written  for 
Grimaldi.  His  comic  songs  ('Darby  Kelly,' 
'  Paddy  Carey,'  and  others)  were  highly  popular. 
He  composed  some  anthems,  music  for  English 
versions  of  the  Odes  of  Anacreon  and  J^Bop*B 
Fables,  The  Seraph  Collections  of  Sacred  Music, 
2  vols.,  and  12  Pedal  Exenases  for  the  Organ. 
He  died  Deo.  4,  1847.  [W.H.H.] 
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WHITE,  Rev.  Mattbhew,  Mus.  Doc.,  a  bass 
nnger  in  .the  choir  of  Wells  Cathedral,  became 
organist  of  Ch.  Ch.  Cathedral,  Oxford,  1611,  and 
was  admitted  Nov.  a,  161 3,  gentleman  and  gos- 
peller of  the  Chapel  RoyaL  He  resigned  the 
appointment  Sept.  25,  1614.  On  June  2, 1619,  he 
and  Cuthbert  Joyner,  Serjeant  of  the  Vestry  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  were  appointed  Surveyors  of  lands, 
etc.,  belonging  to  rectories,  vicarages,  and  rural 

grebends  in  England  and  Wales.  He  accumu- 
tted  the  degrees  of  Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus.  Doc.  at 
Oxford,  July  18,  1629.  Anthems  by  him  are 
in  Bamard*8  MS.  collections,  in  the  Tudway 
Collection,  in  Ely  Cathedral  Library,  and  else- 
where. The  words  of  some  are  given  by  Clifford. 
Some  catches  by  him  are  in  '  llie  Musical  Com- 
panion,'1667.   [See  White,  Robert.]  [W.H.H.] 

WHITE,  Maude  VALfaiiE,  bom  of  English 
parents  at  Dieppe,  June  23,  1855.  After 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  harmony  and  compo- 
sition from  W.  S.  Rockstro  and  Oliver  May,  she 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Oct. 
1876,  and  studied  composition  under  Sir  6.  A. 
Macfarren.  In  Feb.  1879  ^^^  ^^  elected  to 
«he  Mendelssohn  Scholarship,  which  she  held 
If  two  years,  studying  the  while  under  Mac- 
(>  .*en  and  F.  Davenport.  In  April  1881  ill- 
T  Uth  compelled  her  to  give  up  the  scholarship 
«»nd  reside  for  a  time  in  South  America.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  her  departure,  a  portion 
of  a  Mass  of  hers  was  performed  at  a  Royal 
Academy  Students'  Orchestral  Concert.  In 
the  winter  of  1883  "^^  completed  her  musical 
studies  in  Vienna,  since  which  she  has  resided  in 
London. 

It  is  as  a  song-writer  that  Miss  White  is 
known ;  her  songs  are  often  graceful,  melodious, 
well-written,  and  well-adapted  to  the  voice. 
Among  the  most  popular  of  them  are  *  Absent 
jet  Present,*  *  The  devout  lover,*  *  Ye  Cupids,' 
and  '  When  passion's  trance.*  Her  best  songs 
are  to  words  by  Herrick  and  Shelley.  For 
instonce,  for  *  To  Blossoms,'  *  To  Daflfodils,*  *  To 
Electra,* '  To  Music,  to  becalm  his  fever,'  she 
has  written  pure,  quaint,  and  measured  music 
in  thorough  accord  with  Herrick's  delicate  but 
somewhat  archaic  turns  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage. But  a  song  of  greater  scope  and  merit 
than  any  of  these  is  to  Shelley's  words,  'My 
soul  is  an  enchanted  boat,'  firom  'Prome- 
theus Unbound.'  Here  she  has  completely 
caught  the  spirit  of  Shelley's  beautiful  song,  and 
has  proved  herself  to  be  an  adequate  interpreter 
of  a  most  exquisite  lyric:  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  song  is  one  of  the  best  in  our 
language.  And  worthy  of  all  praise  is  her 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
words  of  songs,  an  appreciation  attested  alike 
by  the  excellence  of  the  poetry  she  sets  to  music, 
and  by  her  own  careful  attention  to  the  metre 
and  accents  of  the  verse. 

Of  Miss  White*8  German  and  French  songs 
we  may  mention  Heine's  '  Wenn  ich  in  deine 
Augen  seh,*  and  'Im  wunderschonen  Monat 
Mai,'  and  Victor  Hugo's  'Chantez,  chantez, 
jeune  Inspir^*  and  *  Heureux  qui  pent  aimer,' 
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also  a  fine  setting  of  Schiller's  '  Ich  habe  gelebi 
und  geliebet,'  for  soprano  and  orchestra. 

Of  her  later  attempts  we  may  mention  some 
interesting  settings  of  poems  from  *  In  Memoriam.* 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  noble 
poems  are  sufficiently  lyrical  for  the  musician's 
purpose.  [A.H.W.] 

WHITE,  MEADOWS.  Altce  Mat  Meadows 
White,  nde  Smith,  a  distinguished  Englinh  com- 
poser, was  bom  May  19,  1839.  She  was  a  pupil 
of  Sir  W.  Stemdale  Bennett  and  Sir  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren ;  married  Frederick  Meadows  White,  Esq., 
Q.C.,  Jan.  3,  1867,  was  elected  Female  Profes- 
sional Associate  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
Nov.  1 867,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  in  1884,  and  dre<l  Dec.  4,  1884.  She 
was  a  prolific  composer  of  works  of  all  dimen- 
sions. The  list  embraces  2  Symphonies,  in  C 
minor  (1863),  and  G  (18 — );  Overtures  to  'En- 
dymion'  (1871),  'Lalla  Rookh*  (1865),  ^Masque 
of  Pandora,'  with  two  Intennezzi  (1878),  and 
*  Jason'  (1879) ;  a  Concerto  for  clarinet  and  or- 
chestra (1872) ;  an  Introduction  and  Allegro  for 
PF.  and  orchestra  (1865) ;  4  PF.  quartets,  in  Bb 
(1861),  D  (1864),  E,  and  G  minor;  a  PF.  trio 
in  G  (1862);  3  String  quartets,  in  D  (1862),  A 
(1870),  and  G;  also  5  Cantatas  for  soli,  chorus, 
and  orchestral  accompaniment — *  Riidesheim  or 
Gisela'  (1865),  Kingsley's  •  Ode  to  the  North- 
East  Wind'  (Hackney  Choral  Association,  1880), 
Collins's  'Ode  to  the  Passions'  (Hereford  festi- 
val, 1882),  Kingsley's  'Song  of  the  Litlle  Bal* 
tung'  (1883),  Kingsley's  *  Red  King'  (1884),  the 
four  last  published  by  Novellos ;  Part  Song  *  The 
Dream  *  (1863) ;  Duet  (S.  T.)  '  Maying ' ;  many 
solo-songs,  duets,  etc.  'Her  music,'  says  the 
'Athenaeum*  of  Dec.  13,  1884,  'is  marked  by 
elegance  and  grace  rather  than  by  any  great 
individuality  . .  .  that  she  was  not  deficient  in 
power  and  energy  is  proved  by  portions  of  the 
Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind,  and  The  Pas- 
sions. Her  forms  were  always  clear  and  her 
ideas  free  from  eccentncity ;  her  sympathies 
were  evidently  with  the  classic  rather  than  with 
the  romantic  schooL'  [G.] 

WHITE,  Robert,  a  great  English  musician  of 
the  1 6th  cent.,  of  whose  life  no  particulars  seem 
obtainable.  In  an  organ  book  at  Ely  Cathedral 
there  is  a  list  of  organists,  according  to  which 
White  was  organist  there  from  1562  to  1567, 
and  died  in  the  last-named  year.  The  official 
register  of  the  organists  commences  with  John 
Farrant  on  Dec.  9,  1567.  An  old  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley  may 
be  understood  to  say  that  White  was  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey  ^temp.  1560.*  In  one  of 
the  MSS.  in  the  library  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford,  he 
is  constantly  described  as  of  Westminster,  and 
once  in  full  as  '  Mr.  Ro.  Whytt,  batcheTar  of  art, 
batchelar  of  musick,  organist  of  Westminster, 
and  m'  of  the  children  of  the  same.'  More  defi- 
nite still  is  a  MS.  note  by  Mr.  John  Stafford 
Smith  in  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Bumey*s  His- 
tory (vol.  iii.  p.  66)  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  Library,   according    to   which   'Robert 
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White  comroenced  org*,  of  West'.  Abbey  anno 
1570,  and  master  of  the  ohoristers  1574.  ^'^^^ 
I575<'  No  corroboration  of  any  of  these  state- 
ments is  forthcoming.  There  is  no  entry  of 
Whitens  burial  at  Ely,  and  the  Westminster  Re- 
gisters appear  to  make  no  mention  of  him.  Nor, 
again,  can  White's  degrees  be  found  in  tfa^ 
Agisters  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  which 
are  unfortunately  most  defective  at  the  period  at 
which  he,  in  all  likelihood,  graduated.  Several 
persons  of  the  name  graduated  at  Cambridge 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  but  in  no  case 
are  the  christian  names  given.  Anthony  h  Wood, 
in  his  Lives  of  English  Musicians,  has  very  Utile 
to  say  about  White,  and  in  the  index  assigns 
him  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  obviously  con- 
fusing him  with  Matthiw  Whitb. 

This  almost  total  want  of  information  ii  the 
more  remarkable  as  White  was  certainly  a  man 
of  very  great  note  in  his  day.  Morley,  in  his 
'  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction,'  classes  him  with 
the  glories  of  the  English  School.  In  a  MS. 
written  in  1 59 1  by  John  Bald  wine, 'singing  man 
of  Windsor,*  that  worthy  says,  in  recounting  the 
principal  composers  of  his  age  : — 

I  will  begin  with  White,  Shepperd,  Tys,  and  Tallii. 
Panoni,  Oylei,  Mondie,  th'oalde  one  of  the  Queen's 
pallia. 

The  writer  of  the  beautiful  set  of  Part  Books 
in  the  Ch.  Ch.  Library,  from  which  so  much  of 
interest  with  regard  to  the  composers  of  the 
i6th  century  is  to  be  gleaned,  was  an  enthu- 
■iastio  admirer  of  White.  At  the  end  of  the 
Peccatum  peocavit  in  D  minor  he  writes  in  the 
alto  and  tenor  parts : — 

Non  ita  moeita  lonant  plangentis  rerba  Propheta 
Qnam  lonAt  anthort  moaioa  moeata  met 

(Sad  a«  the  mourning  Prophet's  words  fall  on  the  ear, 
More  sad  to  me  the  musio's  tones  appear.] 

There  may  have  been  another  couplet,  but,  if  so, 
the  binders  have  destroyed  it.  Again,  at  the 
end  of  the  Precamur,  we  find  in  all  the  parts— 

Masdma  moiamm  nostramm  gloria  White 
Tn  peril ;  eDtemnm  sod  tua  mosa  manet. 

[Thon  diest,  White,  chief  splendour  of  our  art, 
But  what  thy  art  hath  wrought  shall  neTermora 
depart] 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  this  that  only  three 
of  White's  pieces  have  been  printed,  *  The  Lord 
bless  us,'  in  Barnard ;  '  Lord,  who  shall  dwell,' 
in  Bumey's  History,  and  *  0  praise  God  in  His 
holiness,'  by  Bums,  in  '  Anthems  and  Services ; 
Second  Series '  (about  1847).  ^^«  MS.  books  of 
White's  time  are,  however,  fiill  of  his  music, 
showing  that  it  was  highly  esteemed.  In  many 
cases  we  find  his  music  attributed  to  Thomas, 
William,  or  Matthew  White.  The  first  chris- 
tian name  seems  to  be  a  mere  blunder. 

Matthew  White  may  have  been  a  relation  of 
Robert.     [See  p.  451.] 

William  White  appears  as  the  author  of  a 
number  of  Fantasias,  mostly  in  five  or  six  parts, 
in  the  Libraries  of  Christ  Church  and  the  Music 
School,  Oxford,  the  style  of  which  leads  to  the 
conjecture  that  he  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1 7th  century.    An  anthemj  to  the  wonis '  Behold 
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now,  praise  the  Lord,*  in  the  part-books  at  St. 
Peter  s  College,  Cambridge,  is  ascribed  to  him. 

The  following  list  of  Robert  Whitens  compo- 
sitions seems  fairly  complete.  It  presents  three 
noteworthy  features : — 

(i)  The  absence  of  secular  compositions,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Fantasias  for  the 
Lute. 

(3)  The  great  preponderance  of  Latin  in  the 
words. 

(3)  The  fact  that  apparently  none  of  the  Latin 
motets  were  adapted  to  English  words.  The 
strangeness  of  this  will  be  realised  by  comparing 
the  numerous  adaptations  made  in  the  case  of 
Tallis.     (Is  it  a  sign  of  White*s  earlier  date  ?) 

COMFOSITIOKS  TO  LATIH  WOBDS. 

Teeeatnm  paoeaTit  (Lam.  1.  S~18.  In  two  parts,  the  Moond  00m- 
mencing  at  Omnb  popalus),  4  6  (A  min.).   i  Cb.Ch..  M .8.0..  B JC. 
ILC.M. 
Pcocatum  peeearit,  46(0  mla.).   Oh.Gli. 
Portion*  of  Psalm  cxix..  vis:— 

1.  Portio  msa  (tt.  07— 44).  i  5  (A  mtn.).   Ch.Ch. 

a  Manas  tua  (and  Vaolant  nUhl.  nSf),  4  S  (D  inliu)  Ch.01u. 
M.8.O..  B.C.1I..  B  M. 

a  Justus  es  (1S7-144),  4  S.  (X  mln.)   Ch.Ch. 

4.  Approplnquet  depreeatio  (169— 176),  4  5  (Q  mill.).    Ch.Ch. 
Portions  of  a  Magnlflcat.  4  6.  tIs.  :— 

I.  Quia feoit,  a 4 (D  mln.).    ChCh. 

a  Kt  sanctum  noman.  4  S  (D  mln.).   Ch.CJh. 

8.  Sicut  loeutus  est.  4  4  (D  mln.).   Ch  Ch. 

4.  SIcut  trat  In  prlnelpio.  4  4  (D  mln.)Ji   Ch.Ch. 
M Iscrera  (Psalm  II..  In  two  parts,  tha  second  eommmdsir  '  Oov 

mundum').  46  (D  minor).    Ch.Ch. 
XzaudlatlacPsalmxz.).  4  6(Dmln.)   Ch.Ch. 
DomlnaqulshabltaUKPsalmxT.),  4e(?>(Dmln.)   Ch.Cb. 

Do.  Do.  (Dmln.)       Do.      IL&O. 

Do.  Do.  (A  mln.)      Do. 

Deui  mlsaraatur  (Psalm  Ixrll.),  4  6  (O  mln.)   Ch.Ch..  lf.5.0. 
CanUts  Domino  (Psa^m  xcvlii),  4  3  (A  mln.)   B.C.M. 
Ad  T«  levari  (Pialm  exxlll.).  4  6  (?)  (O  mln.)    Ch.Ch. 
Domlne  non  est  (Psalm  cxxzi.)  4  6  (D  mln.)>   (Th.  Ch.,  K.8.O. 
Beglna  ocbU.  4  6  (P  m«lor).    Ch.Ch. 
Preoamur sancte Domlne. 4 5 (D dor.).«   ChCh. 
Tota  pulehra  es  (Canticles  It.  7),  4  6  (?)  (A  mln.}.   Gh.Oh.  • 
In  nomine,  4  6  (D  min.).   Ch.Ch..  1L8.0m  B.M. 
Sin  nominee.  4  4  (Dmln.)   M.S.O. 
In  nomine,  4  6  (F  major).*   B.1L 
Libera  me.  4  4  (0  mln.).<  B.K. 
Chrtste qullux.   BJl. 

Do.  Do. 

8lnnomlnei.T   B.M. 


1  Ch.Oh.  -  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  M .ao.  -  Kuale  School  Library, 
Oxford.  B.M.  -  BrltUh  Museum.  B.U.M.  »  Bojal  College  of  Music. 
P.H.  —  Peter  House,  Cambridge. 

*  All  these  app^r  In  a  book  which  consists  of  excerpts,  nsaalljr  for 
a  small  number  of  Tolces,  from  largvr  works.  It  seems  a  tolerably 
certain  Inference  that  they  are  clippings  from  a  Msgnlllcat  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  More  than  this,  there  Is  In  the  Oxford  Music 
School  Library  a  (k>ntra  Tenor  part  of  a  Magnlflcat  4  6.  fhim  which, 
where  comparison  is  possible.  It  is  clear  that  the  excerpts  In  Ch.  Ch. 
were  taken.  There  Is  the  usual  difllcultj  about  Christian  names. 
The  Ch.  Ch.  Ma  only  assigns  the  pieces  to  '  Mr.  Whlght.'  by  which 
In  that  MS.  Bo6er(  White  is  always  meant.  The  Music  School  MS. 
attributes  the  Magnlflcat  to  ■  Mr.  William  White.  1570.'  As  the  Ch.  Ch. 
M&  seems  much  older  than  the  other,  and  ererythlng  else  points 
to  William  White  having  lived  a  good  deal  later  than  1S70,  It  seems 
most  reasonable  to  consider  Robert  White  the  author  of  this  work. 
Since  writing  this  the  author  has  discovered  at  Tenbury  Ave  parts 
of  the  whole  of  this  Msgnifleat. 

>  '  SIcut  ablacutus,'  which  appears  as  a  separate  Motet  in  a  MS.  at 
Ch.  Ch.,  is  only  an  excerpt  from  this  work. 

*  Several  settings  of  these  words  by  White  are  to  be  fovnd.  la 
Ch.  Ch.  there  Is  first  of  all  a  melody  harmonised  note  against  notew 
much  as  a  modem  hymn  tune,  except  that  in  the  second  of  the  threa 
verses  of  the  hymn  the  melody  Is  assigned  not  to  the  treble  but  to 
the  alto.  There  are  also  in  Ch.  Ch.  three  other  pieces  to  these  worda. 
two  In  D  dor.  immediately  following  that  described,  and  subseqnently 
one  In  G  mln..  In  all  of  which  the  melody  Is  used  as  a  0.  F.  and  florid 
counterpoints  written  to  It.  The  second  and  tliird  of  theee  are  also 
in  B.M. :  the  first  in  M.8.O.  t  the  second,  and  perhaps  the  others  ta 
B.O.M.  also. 

*  This  piece,  which  Is  not  called  an  In  nomlna.  appears  in  a  volumo 
that  bears  the  d«te  187it.  and  Is  entitled  '  A  book  of  In  nomines  and 
other  solfslng  songs  of  5,  6, 7.  and  8  parts  for  voices  cr  instnunents.' 

*  Only  ascribed  to  '  Mr.  White.' 

r  The  Ch.  Ch.  Catalogue  refers  to  an  loce  Matar  by  White,  bat 
this  appears  to  be  a  misuke  of  the  Oatalosoer. 
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n.    0OMP08ITIOH8  TO  KNGLT8H  WORDft. 

O  Lord,  d«llT«r  me  from  mine  enemies,  i  5  (D  mlo.).    Ch.Oh. 

Lorde,  who  ahall  dwell  ( I'mlm  xr.).  45(0  mln.).!    Ch.Ch. 

The  Lord  bleea  oa,  4  S  ( A  mi  o.  ).>   Ch.Ch. 

Let  thjr  mereylul  een.    Ch.Ch.  Catalofue.' 

O  pnUM  tiod  In  Uls  hoUneet.  4  8  (7  m^jor).*   Ch.GL,  T«Dbiii7.  Bi 

York.  P.H, 
O  how  ffloriotit.9   Ch.Ch^  P.B. 
O  God  the  heathen  are  come.   York  Catalocne. 
PrajTM  the  Lord.  0  my  eoul.  i  « (D  mln.).«   II.C.K. 

in.  I!(8TBU1UKTAL  nEOSfl. 

•  FutulM  tor  the  Lute.    B.II. 

*  BitU  of  three  Parte  teop.  in  Partition ;  with  DlttlM,  11 ;  wlthouto 

DlttlM.l«.'f 

A  certain  Magister  White  was  employed  by 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  the  yean  1531, 
'533.  1539*  *542i  and  1545,  to  repair  the  organ 
in  the  College  Chapel.  In  the  'Parish  Choir* 
(vol.  ill.  p.  82)  Sir  William  Cope  conjectures,  on 
the  strength  of  the  title  Magister,  that  this  was 
none  other  than  Robert  White.  If  so,  White 
would  be  one  of  the  earliest  English  organ- 
builders  as  well  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the 
Engliuh  school  of  music.  Dr.  Rimbault  declares 
in  his  Preface  to  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society*8  edition  of  Gibbons*s  Fantasies  (p.  7) 
that  Robert  White  was  the  First  English  musi- 
cian who  adopted  the  title  of  Fancies  for  a  col- 
lection of  instrumental  compositions,  and  refers 
to  the  Fantnsias  in  the  Library  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  support  of  this  statement.  These 
Fantasias,  as  already  observed,  are  the  work  of 
WUliam  White,  but  the  Fantasias  in  the  British 
Museum  seem  to  make  good  Dr.  Rimbault's 
statement. 

The  writer  has  to  tender  his  sincere  thanks  to 
the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  6.  Ouseley,  Bart.,  the  Rev. 
Sir  W.  H.  Cope.  Bart.,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Barnes, 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Dickson.  Dr.  Naylor,  Dr. 
Armes,  Dr.  Mann,  Mr.  Barclay  Squire,  and 
Mr.  Bertram  Pollock,  for  most  material  assistance 
rendered  by  them  in  drawing  up  the  foregoing 
particulars.  [J.H.M.J 

WHITFELD,  CLARKE.  [See  Cla&kk, 
JoHir.  vol.  i.  p.  365  b,] 

WHITING,  Gkoroi  Elbbidoi,  an  eminent 
American  musician,  born  Sept.  14,  1843,  at  Hol- 
liston,  near  Boston,  U.S.  His  mother  had  been 
a  fine  vocalist  during  her  youth.  Two  of  his 
brothers  adopted  music  as  a  profession,  and  with 
one  of  them,  Amos,  then  organist  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  he  began  to  learn  the  piano  when  but  5 
years  old.  At  13  he  had  attained  such  skill  on 
the  organ  as  to  make  his  first  appearance  at  a 
concert  in  Worcester,  Mass.    Two  years  later  he 

1  Printed  by  Barney. 

s  ThU  aotheni  Is  at  Torfc  aierfbed  to  WOlUtm  White :  at  Kly.  In  Mr. 
Hawkini'i  baiidwrlUiig.  to  'Dr.  lletthew  Whiu  of  Xt.  Church  In 
Oxford,  leil.'  But  In  the  Ch.  Ch.  parVbooks  It  U  assigned  to  Robert 
White,  and  these  book*  were  wrtten  about  imi.  An  autovrsph  book 
of  Dr.  Blow  In  the  ritiwllllam  at  Cambridge  alsu  attributes  It  to 
Jt«6«H  White,  and  Bernard  prinu  It  as  Bch.  Whiu.  which  seems  oon« 
•InslTe.  [See  Schools  or  Con po«ition.  toI.  111.  |>.  873  a.) 

*  The  books  that  contained  this  Anthem  are  mining. 

*  This  Is  printed  In  toI.  11.  of  Services  and  Anthems,  pnbllshfd  by 
Bums.  At  Turk  It  Is  ascribed  to  William,  and  In  aauther  copy  to 
Matthew  White.  At  Ch.  Ch.  there  Is  no  christian  name,  but  the 
Tenbury  copy  ascribes  the  piece  deeUlTely  to '  Malster  Wbytt.  orgt. 
•r  Westminster  Abbey.  Ump.  1S60.' 

•  As  this  Is  only  said  to  be  by  'Mr.  White,'  It  may  belong  to  Mat- 
thew White. 

•  This  Is  only  attributed  to  '  White.*  Another  anthem.  •  O  Lord 
«m  Ooremor,'  In  B.CJI.  to  ascribed  toB.  W..  and  probably  Bobert 
White  U  meant. 

f  Sm  Bnmay*8  Blstory,  toL  IIL  p.  71.  I 


succeeded  Dudley  Bnck  as  oi^nist  of  the  North 
Congregational  Church  at  Hartford,  Conn.  There 
he  founded  the  Beethoven  Musical  Society  for 
church  practice.    In  i86a  he  began  his  Boston 
career,  playing  at  Dr.  Kirk*8  church,  and  after- 
wards at  Tremont  Temple,  and  giving  concerts 
on  the  Music  Hall  organ,  and  on  many  other 
large  organs,  and  meanwhile  studying  with  G.  W. 
Moi^gan,  organist  in  New  York.     In  1863  he 
visited  England  to  study  with  Mr.  W.  T.  Best, 
and  while  there  often  deputised  for  Mr.  Best  in 
church.    Returning  to  America  he  became  or- 
ganist of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Albany,  where 
Emma  La  Jiumzsse,  now  known  as  Madame 
Albani,  was  a  member  of  his  choir.    [See  vol.  ii. 
p.  85.]     After  thr^  years  he  returned  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  organist  and  director  of  music  at 
King's  Chapel  for  five  years,  and  at  the  Music 
Hall  for  one  year.  In  1874  he  vitiited  Berlin,  and 
studied  harmony  with  Haupt,  and  orchestration 
with  Radecke.     Returning  to  Boston  again,  he 
became  principal  organ-instructor  in  the  New 
England  Conservntoiy.     He  was  also  organist  at 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  CroRs,  and  conductor 
of  the  Foster  Club,  Boston.    While  Mr.  Whiting 
was  its  director  the  club  sang  a  number  of  his 
compositions,  among  others  a  setting  of  the  pro- 
logue to  Longfellow's  'Golden  Legend,'  and  the 
first  sketch  of  a  cantata,  *  The  Tale  of  the  Viking.* 
In  1879  he  accepted  a  call  from  Theodore  Thomas 
to  taiie  charge  of  the  organ  department  in  the 
College  of  Music  at  Cincinnati,  of  which  Thomas 
was  then  director.     A  thousand  dollars  having 
been  offered  by  the  Musical  Festival  Association 
for  a  cantata.  Buck  and  Whiting  competed.  Buck 
offered  'Scenes  from  Longfellow  s  Golden  Legend,' 
Mr.  Whiting  submitted  his  '  Tale  of  the  Viking,' 
enlarged  to  a  dramatic  cantata  for  three  solo 
voices,  chorus,  and  grand  orchestra.    The  choice 
fell  on  Buck,  not  without  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  outside.    In  1882  Mr.  Whiting  re- 
turned to  Boston  and  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory, where  he  is  now  (1886)  teacher.    He  is 
still  young,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  world  will 
yet  be  greatlj'  enriched  by  his  work. 

Besides  many  organ  studies  and  concert  pieces, 
and  the  large  works  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Whiting  has  written  a  number  of  songs;  a 
Mass  in  C  minor  for  voices,  orchestra,  and  organ 
(performed  in  187a) ;  a  do.  in  F  minor ;  a  grand 
Te  Deum  in  C  major  (written  for  the  opening  of 
the  Cathedral  in  Boston  and  performed  in  1874^; 
'  Dream  Pictures,'  a  cantata  (performed  in  1876; ; 
several  sets  of  Vespers;  a  number  of  four-part 
songs;  a  piano  concerto  in  D  minor ;  an  Allegro 
briUant  for  orchestra ;  suite  for  cello  and  piano, 
op.  38;  overture  for  orchestra  to  Tennyson's 
'  Princess ' ;  '  March  of  the  Monks  of  Baingor/ 
for  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  op.  40;  *Free 
Lances,'  for  male  chorus  and  military  band ; 
'Midnight,'  cantata  for  four  solo  voices  and 
piano  solo ;  '  Henry  of  Navarre,'  ballad  for  male 
chorus  and  orchestra.  Many  of  these  pieces 
have  been  performed  in  public.  Mr.  Whiting  was 
last  employed  on  a  symphony  in  C,  and  suite 
for  orchestra  in  E.  [W.H.D.] 
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WHITMORE,  Ghablw  Shaflakd,  bom 
1805,  at  Colchester,  educated  at  Rugby  and 
Cambridge ;  called  to  the  Bar  1830 ;  Q.C.  1855 ; 
County  Court  Judge  1857.  ^®  ^^*  '^  enthu- 
siastic amateur,  and  composed  various  songs,  viz. 
*0h  Sorrow'  (Barry  Cornwall),  *  Oh,  the  merry 
days,'  '  Farewell,  I  know  thy  future  days* ;  and, 
in  1830,  'Isle  of  Beauty,  fare  thee  well/  This 
last,  with  accompaniments  by  Rawlings,  enjoyed 
very  great  popularity,  and  as  recently  as  1878 
was  republished  with  fresh  accompaniments,  as  'a 
celebrated  English  ditty  of  the  olden  time.'  Mr. 
Whitmore  died  in  1877,  and  on  his  deathbed 
composed  a  Kyrie,  which  is  good  enough  to  be 
included  in  the  Temple  Church  Service  Collec- 
tion. His  brother,  Lt.*Gefi.  Francis  Locker 
Whitmore,  was  director  of  the  Military  Music 
School  nt  Kneller  Hall,  which  he  left  in  1880. 
[See  Kneller  Hall.]  [A.C] 

WHYTHORNE,  or  WHITEHORNE,  Tho- 
MA8,  bom  in  1528,  is  known  only  as  the  com- 
poser of  a  collection  of  part-songs  which  issued 
from  the  press  of  John  Day  in  157 1,  bearing  the 
quaint  title  of  '  Songes  for  three,  fewer  and  five 
voyces,  composed  aud  made  by  Thomas  Whyt- 
home,  Gent.,  the  which  songes  be  of  sundrie 
sortes,  that  is  to  say,  some  long,  some  short, 
some  hard,  some  easie  to  be  sung,  and  some 
between  both ;  also  some  solemne  and  some  plea- 
sant or  mery,  so  that  according  to  the  skill  of  the 
singers  (not  being  musicians)  and  disposition  and 
delite  of  the  hearers,  they  may  here  find  songes 
to  their  contentation  and  liking.'  A  woodcut 
portrait  of  the  composer  is  on  the  back  of  the 
title.  The  compositions  do  not  rise  above  me- 
diocrity. A  portrait  of  Whythome,  painted  in 
1569,  is  in  the  poeaession  of  Mr.  Julian  Mar- 
shaU.  [W.H.H.] 

WIDERSPlNSTIGEN  ZAHMUNG,  DER 
— ^The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  An  opera  in  4  acts, 
adapted  by  J.  V.  Widmann  from  Shakspeare, 
and  set  to  music  by  H.  Goetz.  It  was  produced 
at  Mannheim,  Oct.  11,  1874.  In  English  (Rev. 
J.  Troutbeck),  by  Carl  Rosa,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  Jan.  ao,  1880.  The  English  version  is 
published  by  Augener  &  Co.  [G.] 

WIDOR,  Charles  Marie,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Feb.  a 3,  1845,  ^^  Lyons,  where  his 
father  was  organist  of  St.  Franfois.  After  an 
early  training  at  home  he  was  sent  to  Belgium, 
where  he  studied  the  organ  with  Lemmens,  and 
composition  with  F^tis.  He  then  returned  to 
Lyons,  and  in  Jan.  1870  became  organist  at  St. 
Sulpice  in  Paris,  a  post  he  still  retains. 

M.  Widor*s  intellectual  activity  and  position 
in  good  society  did  not  tempt  him  to  be  a  mere 
virtuoso ;  he  soon  won  himself  a  place  among  the 
composers  and  writers  on  music.  His  duties 
as  critic  of  the  '  Estafette,'  under  the  two  signa- 
tures of /Tibicen'  and '  Aulet^s,'  leave  him  ample 
time  fur  composition.  His  works  include  a  quan- 
tity of  PF.  pieces;  songs  with  PF.  accompa* 
niment ;  duets  for  soprano  and  alto,  etc. ;  a 
orchestral  symphonies  (in  F  and  A) ;  'Nuit  du 
Sabbab,'  caprice  symphonique  in  3  parts ;  3  con* 


oertos  for  PF.  and  orchestra,  cello  and  orchestn^ 
and  violin  and  orchestra;  PF.  quintet  in  D 
minor ;  PF.  trio ;  sonata  for  PF.  and  violin ; 
suite  for  flute,  and  6  duets  for  PF.  and  organ. 
He  has  also  published  a  Mass  for  a  choirs  and  1 
organs;  Psalm  cxii.  for  chorus,  orchestra,  and 
organ;  several  motets,  and  two  collections  of 
'Symphonies'  for  organ.  His  Ballet  in  a  acts, 
called  *  La  Koirigane,'  was  produced  at  the  Opera, 
Dec.  I,  1880,  with  success,  though  his  '  Maitre 
Ambros,'  an  opera  in  3  acts  and  4  tableaux  to  a 
libretto  by  Copp^e  and  Auguste  Dorchain,  pro* 
duced  at  the  OpK^ra  Comiqne  in  May,  1886,  was 
not  so  fortunate.  The  work  will,  however,  con- 
firm M.  Widor  in  popular  estimation  and  the 
respect  of  connoisseurs ;  for  the  pains  he  bestows 
on  all  his  compositions,  coupled  with  the  grace 
and  distinction  of  his  melody,  and  his  horror  of 
vulgarity,  seem  to  point  him  out  as  fitted  to  please 
both  the  public  and  the  select  few.  His  Sym- 
phony in  A  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
•March  19,  1887.  [G.C.] 

WIECK,  Friedrich,  a  remarkable  pianoforte 
teacher,  and  father  of  Madame  Schumann,  was 
bom  Aug.  18,  1785,  at  Pretsch,  near  Torgau,  in 
Saxony,  began  life  as  a  student  of  theology  at 
Wittenburg,  preacher  and  private  tutor,  and 
was  for  some  time  engaged  in  a  piano  factory 
and  library  at  Leipzig.  His  fint  wife  was 
named  Tromlitz,  and  was  the  mother  of  Clara 
Josephine,  his  famous  daughter,  and  of  two 
sons,  Alwyn  and  Gustav.  This  union,  how- 
ever, was  broken  off,  and  the  lady  married 
Bargiel,  father  of  Woldemar  Bargiel.  Wieck 
married  again,  July  31,  i8a8,  Clementine 
Fechner,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Marie. 
About  1844  he  removed  from  Leipzig  to  Dres- 
den, where  he  resided  till  his  death,  Oct.  6, 
1873,  spending  the  summer  at  Loach witz,  and 
lea(Ong  a  very  musical  life,  his  house  a  rendez- 
vous for  artists.  Mendelssohn  endeavoured  to 
secure  him  as  Professor  of  the  Piano  in  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium,  but  without  success* 
and  Moscheles  was  appointed  instead. 

Wieck  began  to  teach  the  piano  on  Logier's 
system,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  a  method  of 
his  own,  if  that  can  be  called  a  method  which 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  application  of  the 
greatest  care,  seiise,  and  intelligence  possible  to 
the  teaching  of  technique  and  expression.  He 
has  embodied  his  views  on  the  piano  and  singing 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Clavier  und  Gesang' 
(and  ed.,  Leipzig,  1875),  translated  by  H.  Kriiger,. 
of  Aberdeen,  with  three  portraits.  [See  vol.  iii. 
p.  4a  3  bJ]  Among  Wieck's  pupils  may  be  men> 
tioned  Hans  von  Billow,  who,  in  a  letter  quoted  in 
the  translation  just  mentioned,  speaks  of  him  with 
respect  and  gratitude.  But  his  daughter  Clara 
is  his  best  pupil,  and  his  greatest  glory. 

An  institution  called  the  *  Wieck-Stiftung*' 
was  founded  in  Dresden  on  Aug.  18,  1871, 
his  86th  birthday,  partly  by  funds  of  his  own. 
He  continued  to  see  his  friends  almost  up  to  the 
end  uf  his  life,  and  an  amusing  account  of  a  visit 
to  him  in  187a  is  given  by  Miss  Amy  Fay 
('Music Study  in  Germany,' London,  1886,  p.  147X 


WIECK. 

He  published  some  Studies  and  Dances  for  the 
piano.  Exercises  in  Singing,  and  a  few  pamphlets, 
'Verfall  der  Gesangkunst'  (Decay  of  the  Art  of 
Singing),  eta  He  edited  a  number  of  classical 
pianoforte  works  which  are  published  anony- 
mously, but  distinguished  by  the  letters  DAS 
(Der  alte  Schulmeister)*  For  portrait,  see  p.  492. 
Marie  Wieck,  daughter  of  the  foregoing,  was 
bom  in  Leipzig  about  1 830,  and  educated  by  her 
&ther.  She  visited  England  in  1864,  ^^^  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  to  perform  the 
Concerto  of  Robert  Schumann,  in  London,  viz. 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  March  5  of  that  year. 
She  now  resides  in  Dresden,  and  is  much 
esteemed  as  a  teaclier  both  of  the  pianoforte  and 
singing.  She  has  edited  several  of  her  father's 
works.  [G.] 

WIENER,  WiLHELM,  violin  player,  bom  at 
Prague,  Aug.  1838  ;  learnt  violin  from  Mildner, 
and  harmony  from  Tomaschek,  in  the  CHonserva- 
torium  there.  After  playing  a  great  deal  in 
Prague,  he  left  it  at  sixteen  for  Brussels,  and 
thence  came  to  London,  where  he  has  been 
established  ever  since  as  an  excellent  teacher 
and  player.  He  held  the  second  violin  at  the 
Musical  Union  for  many  of  its  last  years,  was 
joint  leader  of  the  Philharmonic  band  with  L. 
Straus  for  several  seasons,  and  is  widely  known 
and  esteemed.  [G.] 

WIENTAWSKT,  Henbi,  one  of  the  most 
eminentof  modem  violinists,  wnsthe  son  of  a  medi- 
dd  man,  and  bom  at  Lul>liii  in  Poland,  July  10, 
1835.  ^^B  great  musical  talent  showed  itself  so 
Tery  early  that  his  mother,  a  sister  of  the  well- 
known  pianist  £d.  Wolff,  took  him  at  the  age  of 
8  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
and  was  soon  allowed  to  join  Massart's  class. 
As  early  as  1846,  when  only  11,  he  gained  the 
first  prize  for  violin-playing.  He  then  made  a 
tour  through  Poland  and  Russia,  but  retumed 
to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies,  more  especially 
in  composition.  In  1 850  he  began  to  travel  with 
his  brother  Joseph,  a  clever  pianist,  and  appeared 
with  great  success  in  most  of  the'  principal  towns 
of  the  Netherlands,  France,  England  and  Ger- 
many. In  i860  he  was  nominated  solo- violinist 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  for  the  next  twelve 
years  resided  principally  at  St.  Petersburg.  In 
1872  he  started  with  Anton  Rubinstein  for  a 
lei^gthened  tour  through  the  United  States,  and 
aft^  Rubinsteins  return  to  Europe,  extended 
his  travels  as  far  as  California.  Returning  to 
Europe  (1874),  he  accepted  the  post  of  first  pro- 
fessor of  the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Brus* 
seU,  as  Vieuxtemps*  successor ;  but  after  a  few 
years  quitted  it  again,  and  though  his  health 
was  failing,  resumed  his  old  wandering  life  of 
travel.  An  incident  connected  with  this  last 
tour  deserves  record.  During  a  concert  which 
he  gave  at  Berlin,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  a 
spasm  and  compelled  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
concerto.  Joachim,  who  happened  to  be  among 
the  audience,  without  much  hesitation  stepped 
on  to  the  platform,  took  up  Wieniawski's  fiddle, 
and  finished  the  programme  amid  the  enthu- 
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siastlo  applause  of  an  audience  delighted  by  so 
spontaneous  an  act  of  good  fellowship. 

Straggling  against  his  mortal  disease,  Wien- 
iawski  made  for  Russia,  but  broke  down  at 
Odessa,  and  was  conveyed  to  Moscow,  where  he 
died  April  2,  1880. 

Wieniawski  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
modem  violin-players;  a  great  virtuoso,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mass  of  clever  players  by  a 
striking  and  peculiar  individuality.  Technical 
difficulties  did  not  exist  for  him — he  mastered 
them  in  early  childhood.  Left  hand  and  right 
arm  were  trained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion, and  while  the  boldness  of  his  execution 
astonished  and  excited  his  audience,  the  beauty 
and  fascinating  quality  of  his  tone  went  straight 
to  their  hearts,  and  enlisted  their  sympathy  from 
the  first  note.  The  impetuosity  of  bis  lavish 
temperament  was  probably  the  most  prominent 
and  most  characteristic  quality  of  his  style,  in 
which  respect  he  much  resembled  his  fiiend 
Rubinstein;  but  warm  and  tender  feeling,  as 
well  as  gracefulness  and  piquancy,  were  equally 
at  his  command.  At  the  same  time  he  was  so 
thoroughly  musical  as  to  be  an  excellent  quartet- 
player,  though  perhaps  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  modern  than  with  the  older  masters.  He 
was  one  of  the  privileged  few  who,  by  sheer  force 
of  talent,  take  hold  of  an  audience  and  make 
even  the  cold  critic  forget  his  criticism.  Impe- 
tuous, warm-hearted,  witty,  an  excellent  story- 
teller— such  was  the  man,  and  such  were  the 
qualities  which  shone  through  his  performances 
He  has  been  accused  of  now  and  then  overstep- 
ping the  bounds  of  good  musical  taste,  and  indeed 
his  fiery  tempenunent  led  him  sometimes  to  a 
certain  exaggeration,  especially  in  quick  move- 
ments, or  to  such  errors  as  the  introduction  of 
an  enlarged  cadenza  in  Mendelssohn*s  concerto  ; 
but  who  would  not  readily  forgive  such  pecca- 
dilloes to  so  rare  and  genuine  a  talent  T 

His  compositions — two  concertos,  a  number  of 
fantasias,  pi^es  de  salon,  and  some  studies — are 
not  of  much  importance.  The  best-known  are 
the  fantasia  on  Russian  airs,  that  on  airs  from 
Faust,  and  a  set  of  studies.  [P-^O 

WILBYE,  John,  the  chief  of  English  madri- 
gal writers,  published  in  1598  'The  First  Set  of 
English  Madrigals  to  3,  4,  5  and  6  voices,*  con- 
taining 30  compositions,  among  them  the  well- 
known  and  popular  'Flora  gave  me  fairest 
flowers,*  and  *Lady,  when  I  behold.'  In  160 1 
he  contributed  a  madrigal,  '  The  Lady  Oriana,* 
to  '  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana.'  In  1609  he  pub- 
lished *  The  Second  Set  of  Madrigales  to  3,  4,  5 
and  6  parts,  apt  both  for  Voyals  and  Yoyoes,' 
thirty>four  compositions,  including  the  beau- 
tiful madrigals,  *  Sweet  honey-sucking  bee,' 
'Down  in  a  valley,'  'Draw  on,  sweet  night,* 
and  'Stay,  Corydon,  thou  swain.'  In  161 4  he 
contributed  two  pieces  to  Leighton's  *  Teares  or 
Lamentacions,  etc.*  The  above,  which  constitute 
the  whole  of  Wilbye's  known  vocal  works,  were 
all  printed  in  score  by  The  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society.  He  compoised  some  Lessons  for  the 
Lute,  a  volume  of  which  occurred  in  the  sale  of 
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the  libisry  of  Rev.  William  GosUing  of  Can- 
terbury in  1777.  He  dated  the  dedication  of 
his  first  Bet  of  madrigals  from  'the  Augustine 
Fryers,'  and  this  fact,  with  the  probable  conjec- 
ture that  he  was  a  teacher  of  music  and  possibly 
a  lutenist,  are  all  that  is  known  of  the  biogra- 
phy of  one  who,  in  his  particular  walk,  had  no 
superior.  [WJff.H.] 

WILD,  Fbanz,  one  of  the  best-known  of  Ger- 
man tenors,  the  son  of  homely  countryfolk,  bom 
Deo.  31,  1 791,  nt  Hollabrunn  in  Lower  Austria. 
At  his  baptism  the  cold  water  made  him  cry 
so  lustily  that  Blacho,  the  schoolmaster,  re- 
marked, 'That  child  will  mnke  a  fine  sin&rer 
some  day ;  he  shows  a  turn  for  it  already,  and  I 
must  teach  him,  let  us  hope  with  success* — a 
prophecy  destined  to  be  brilliantly  fulfilled.  In 
due  time  the  boy,  well-trained,  entered  the  choir 
of  the  monastery  at  Klostemeuburg,  near  Vienna, 
and  thence  was  promoted  to  the  court  chapel. 
His  voice  changed  with  extreme  mpidity  in  his 
1 6th  year,  the  process  only  lasting  two  months, 
After  which  he  became  a  chorus  singer,  first  at 
the  Josefdtadt,  and  then  at  the  Leopoldstadt 
theatres.  A  happy  accident  brought  him  into 
notice.  Qenenil  excitement  about  the  war  pre- 
vailing at  the  time,  some  battle-songs  by  Collin 
(of  Beethoven*s  '  Coriolan '),  set  to  music  by 
Weigl,  were  being  sung  at  the  theatre,  when  one 
night  the  solo-singer  fell  ill,  and  Wild,  though 
unprepared,  took  his  place,  and  sang  so  finely 
that  be  was  received  with  acclamation.  He 
was  at  once  offered  an  engagement  for  the 
Kamthnerthor  theatre,  to  sing  in  the  chorus 
and  take  subordinate  parts.  His  i^owerful 
sonorous  voice  told  with  so  much  effect  one 
night  in  the  quartet  in  'Uthal,'  that  Hum- 
mel recommended  him  to  Prince  £sterhazy 
(whose  band  at  Eisenstadt  Hummel  was  con- 
ducting\  and  he  entered  on  an  engagement  for 
six  years  from  Oct.  11,  18 10.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, Coimt  Ferdinand  Palffy  endeavoured  to 
secure  him  for  the  theatre  'an  der  Wien,'  but 
Prince  Esterhazy  declined  to  let  him  go.  Wild 
pressed  for  his  release,  which  was  at  last 
granted  in  Sept.  181 1.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and 
was  singing  Hamiro  in  Isouard's  *  Cendrillon  *  at 
the  above  theatre,  first  as  Gait  (July  9),  and 
then  (Aug.  a  8)  with  a  permanent  engagement. 
His  success  was  great,  and  when  the  theatre  was 
united  under  one  management  with  the  Kamth- 
nerthor (1804)  he  removed  thither,  and  as  Jean 
de  Paris  (1S05)  excited  universal  admiration  by 
the  liquid  tones  of  his  voice.  For  two  years  be 
was  acting  there  with  those  excellent  singers 
FoRTi  [vol.  i.  556J  and  VooL  [vol.  iii.  333],  bis 
last  appearance  being  June  4,  1816,  after  which 
he  started  on  a  tour  through  Frankfort,  Mayence, 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  and  Prague. 
On  Nov.  9,  18 1 6,  he  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  Sargines  at  Darmstadt,  having  been  made 
Kammersanger  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 
Here  he  remained  till  1825,  crowds  flocking  to 
see  him  when  he  played,  and  offering  him  almost 
princely  homage.    From  Darmstadt  he  went  to 


Paris,  principally  for  the  sake  of  further  atudj 
with  Rossini  and  Bordogni,  and  after  this  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  Cassel  as  Kammersanger. 
In  July  1829  he  went  to  Vienna,  his  engagement 
being  made  permanent  on  Nov.  i,  1830,  and 
there  he  remained  till  1845,  except  for  occasional 
tours.  One  of  tljese  broueht  him  to  London  in 
1840,  where  be  appeared  with  Staudigl  and 
Sabine  Ueinefetter  at  the  Princess's  in  'Daa 
Nachtlager,*  'JesKinda,*  'Iphig^nie  enTauride,* 
and  '  Der  Freischiitz.'  His  last  appearance  on  the 
stage  was  at  the  Karnthnerthor  theatre,  March 
34,  1845,  ^>  P^i^  being  Abayaldos  in  'Dom 
Sebastian.*  Afler  this  he  became  r^gisseur. 
Wild  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
commencement  of  his  career  by  a  concert  (Nov. 
8,1857),  in  which  all  the  principal  singers  of 
the  court  opera  took  part.  Even  then  he  wva 
listened  to  with  pleasure  from  the  perfection  of 
his  style  and  the  remarkable  preservation  of  his 
voice.  Latterly  it  had  acquired  so  much  the 
tone  of  a  baritone  that  he  sang  such  parts  as 
Don  Juan,  Zampa,  and  Sever  with  irresistible 
power  and  energy.  The  parts  in  whidi  Wild 
excelled,  besides  those  from  classical  and  lyric 
operas  already  mentioned,  were  Telasco  (*Cor- 
tez'),  Arnold  ('Tell'),  Orestes,  Masaniello, 
Eleazar,  Georges  Brown,  Licinius  ('Vestale'), 
Arthur  Kavenswood  ('Lucia'),  and  especially 
Tamino,  Florestan,  Joseph  (M^hul),  and  Othello. 
High  notes  he  never  forced,  but  preserved  the  full 
power  and  freshness  of  his  middle  register,  which 
told  most  effectively  in  declamation  and  recita- 
tive. Although  short  he  was  well  and  compactly 
built,  with  eyes  full  of  fire,  an  expressive  coun- 
tenance, and  all  the  qualities  fitted  to  give  effect 
to  his  acting,  which  was  natural  and  lifelike 
without  exaggeration.  As  a  concert-singer  be  was 
always  well  received,  but  perhaps  his  bMt  singing 
of  all  was  in  church.  Those  privileged  to  hear 
him  sing  the  Lamentations  during  Holy  Week 
will  never  forget  how  the  full  round  tones  of  his 
superb  voice  floated  forth  in  perfect  devotional 
feeling. 

One  of  the  happiest  events  of  Wild's  life  was 
his  meeting  with  Beethoven  in  18 15,  at  a 
festival-concert  on  the  birthday  of  the  £mpre« 
of  Russia.  The  last  number  of  the  programme 
was  the  quartet  in  Fidelio,  '  Mir  ist  so  wunder- 
bar.'  Through  some  curious  chance  Beethoven 
himself  appeared,  and  extemporised  for  the  last 
time  in  public,  before  an  audience  of  monarchs 
and  statesmen.  Wild  had  arranged  to  exchange 
an  air  of  Sbadler's  for  *  Adelaide ' :  Beethoven  was 
delighted,  and  at  once  offered  to  accompany  it. 
'  His  pleasure  at  my  performance,' continues  Wild, 
'  was  so  great  that  he  proposed  to  instrument  the 
song  for  orchestra.  This  never  came  off,  but  he 
wrote  for  me  the  Cantata  ^  '  An  die  Hoffiiung  * 
(to  Tiedge's  words)  which  I  sang  to  his  accom- 
paniment at  a  very  select  matinde.'  On  the 
20th  of  April  of  the  next  year.  Wild  gave  a  little 
musical  party  at  which  he  sang  the  same  songs  ; 
Beethoven  again  accompanied  him,  and  this  was 
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hit  farewell  as  an  accompanyist,  as  the  other 
had  been  his  farewell  as  a  player.^  Wild  died 
in  i860,  at  Ober  Ddbling  near  Vienna.    [C.F.P.] 

WILDER,  J£R6irE  Albert  Victob  van, 
lyric  poet  and  musical  critic,  bom  Aug.  31, 1835, 
jit  Welteren,  between  Alost  and  Ghent.  While 
studying  for  his  doctor*s  degree  in  law  and 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Ghent,  he  also 
firequented  the  Conservatoire,  and  thus  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  harmony.  Having 
written  for  a  time  for  the  'Journal  de  Gand,'  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  field  in 
Belgium  for  a  writer  on  music,  and  determined, 
like  his  countrymen  Vaez  and  Gevaert,  to  push  his 
way  in  Paris.  He  began  by  translating  songs, 
and  ended  with  adapting  Wagner*s  works  for 
the  French  stage.  Being  not  only  a  clever 
versifier,  but  having  a  fine  musical  instinct, 
his  work  of  this  kind  is  excellent.  His  printed 
volumes  include  '40  M^odies*by  Abt;  Schu- 
mann's '  Myrthen '  and  an  Album  ;  *  Echos  d*Al- 
lemagne  * ;  Rubinstein's  '  Melodies  Persanes  * 
and  duets;  Mendelssohn's  Lieder  and  duets; 
Chopin's  songs;  Weber's  songs;  'Les  Gloires 
d'ltalie,'  etc. ;  French  versions  of  Handel's 
'Messiah,'  'Judas Maccabeus,'  and  'Alexander's 
Feast';   ^Schumann's  'Paradise  and  the  Peri,* 

*  Manfred/  *  Mignon,'  *  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose,' 
'Sangers  Fluch,'  and  '  Adventlied ' ;  Rubin- 
steins '  Tower  of  Babel,'  and  A.  Goldschmidt's 
'Seven  Deadly  Sins.'  He  has  adapted  for  the 
French  stage  Abert's  '  Astorga ' ;  Mozart's  '  Oca 
di  Cairo ' ;  Schubert's  '  Hausliche  Krieg ' ;  Pai- 
dello's  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia';  F.  Ricci's  '  Une 
Folia  k  Rome,'  and  L.  Ricci's  '  Festa  di  Piedi- 
grotta ' ;  Weber's  '  Sylvana ' ;  J.  Strau88*s  '  La 
Reine  Indigo'  and  'Tsigane*;  Supp^'s  'Fati- 
nitza' ;  and  Wagner's  '  Meistersinger/  '  Tristan 
nnd  Isolde/  and  '  Walk  fire.* 

His  critiques  and  feuilUtona  in  'L'Ev^ne- 
ment/  '  L'Opinione  Nationale,'  'LeParlement/ 
and  'Le  GU  Bias'  have  not  yet  been  col- 
lected. He  wrote  for  the  '  M^nestrel '  from 
June    187 1     to    1884,    and     has    republished 

*  Mozart :  I'homme  et  I'artiste '  (Paris  18S0,  8vo. 
and  1881,  i2mo.),  and  'Beethoven:  sa  vie  et 
son  CBUvre*  (Paris  1883,  i2mo.).  To  him  also 
we  owe  the  publication  of  Mozart's  ballet  '  Les 
petits  Riens,  produced  in  Paris  June  1 1, 1778, 
with  a  success  represented  by  a  French  epigram 
of  the  day  as  but  indiiferent,  but  by  Mozart 
himself  in  a  letter  to  his  father  (July  9,  1778) 
as  very  great.  [G.C.J 

WILHELM,  Carl,  woi*thy  of  commemoration 
only  as  composer  of  the  Wacht  am  Rhein  ;  bom 
at  Schmalkalden,  Sept.  5,  1S15,  and  died  there 
Aug.  36,  1S75.  He  directed  the  Liedertafel  at 
Crefeld  from  i840-65»  composed  his  famous  Song 
in  1854,  and  received  an  annual  pension  of  £150 
for  it  in  1871.  [G.] 

WILHELMI.  AnonsTB  Emtl  Daniel  Fribd- 
Bi^  VlGTOR,  violinist,  born  at  Usingen  in  Nassau 
8ep^.  31,  1845,  his  mother  being  a  good  singer 
and   pianoforte   player;    was   first   taught   by 

1  TlMj  V.  BMlliovm,  Ui.  9B7  aO. 
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K.  Fischer  of  Wiesbaden,  under  whom  he  made 
astonishing  strides,  playing  in  public  as  early 
as  9.  By  the  advice  of  Liszt  he  spent  from  1861 
to  1864  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  under 
F.  David,  learning  composition  from  Hauptmann, 
then  from  Richter,  and  afterwards  at  Wiesbaden 
from  Raff.  While  at  the  Conservatorium  he 
made  an  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  1863,  and  shortly  afterwards  began  that  career 
of  wandering  which  he  has  maintained  ever  since, 
and  always  with  great  success.  In  1865  he 
visited  Switzerland  ;  in  1866  Holland  and  Eng- 
land; in  1867  France  and  Italy.  In  1869,  70, 
and  71  he  was  again  in  England,  and  made  a 
long  tour  with  Santley  ;  in  1868,  Russia,  etc.— 
In  1873  he  made  his  d^ut  at  Berlin,  and  in 
1873  at  Vienna.  At  the  Nibelungen  perform- 
ances at  Bayreuth  in  1876  Wilhelmi  led  the 
violins.  The  Wagner  Concerts  at  the  Alboi 
Hall,  London,  in  1877,  were  due  to  his  repre- 
sentations, and  here  again  he  led  the  first  violins. 
[See  Wagner,  p.  363  6  ]  In  1878  he  made  his  first 
tour  in  America. — Wilhelmi  resides  at  Biberich 
on  the  Rhine  in  the  intervals  of  his  artistic 
tours.  He  is  second  to  no  living  artist  in  his 
general  command  over  the  resources  of  his  in- 
strument, and  excels  in  the  purity  and  volume 
of  his  tone,  no  less  than  in  the  brilliancy  of 
his  execution.  His  repertoire  includes  the 
prijicipal  works  of  the  great  masters :  but 
Bach  and  Paganini  appear  to  be  his  favourite 
authors.  [G.] 

WILHEM,  GuriLAUMB  Louis  Bocquillon, 
a  musician  known  chiefly  by  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  popular  tt-aching  of  singing,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  Dec.  18,  178 1.  In  early  youth  he  was 
in  the  army,  but  an  irresistible  passion  for  music 
made  him  take  to  it  as  the  pursuit  of  his  life. 
After  passing  through  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
he  bectime  one  of  the  Professord  in  the  Lyc^ 
Napoleon,  and  afterwards  had  a  post  in  the 
College  Henri  IV.  His  original  compositions 
were  few — chiefly  settings  of  B^ranger  s  lyrics. 
It  was  about  the  year  1815  that  he  began  to 
interest  himself  in  the  class-teaching  of  music  in 
schools.  Soon  after  this,  Beranger,  who  knew 
him  well,  met  one  day  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
the  Baron  G^rando,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
society  for  promoting  elementary  education. 
*  We  are  busy,'  he  said  to  the  poet,  *  about  getting 
singing  tau«j:ht  in  the  schools ;  can  you  find 
us  a  teacher  T '  '  I*ve  got  your  man/  said 
Beranger,  and  told  him  of  Wilhem's  work.  This 
led  to  Wilhem*s  being  put  in  charge  of  the 
musical  part  of  the  society's  work,  and  afler^ 
wards,  as  his  plnns  broadened  out,  he  was 
made  director-general  of  music  in  the  municipal 
schools  of  Paris.  He  threw  himself  into  this 
cause  with  an  enthusiasm  which  soon  produced 
striking  results.  Besides  the  school  teaching, 
he  had  classes  which  gave  instruction  to  thou- 
sands of  pupils,  mainly  working  people ;  and 
out  of  this  presently  grew  the  es^tablishment  of 
the  Orpheon,  the  vast  organisation  which  has 
since  covered  France  with  singing  societies.  [See 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  611.] 
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Wilhem's  lyBtem  has  long  ceased  to  be  used 
in  France,  and  in  England  it  is  known  only 
in  connection  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Hullah, 
who  adapted  Wilhem's  books  for  English  use. 
[See  HuLLAHy  vol.  i.  p.  755.]  Here  it  is  often 
spoken  of  as  a  '  Method,'  in  the  sense  of  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  presenting  the  principles  of 
music.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  specialty  of 
Wilhem's  system  turned  on  the  point  of  school 
organisation.  The  plan  of  Mutual  Instruction/ 
as  it  was  called,  was  then  much  in  vogue  in  France 
as  a  way  of  economising  teaching  power,  and  the 
point  of  the  Wilhem  System  was  the  application 
of  this  idea  to  the  teaching  of  singing.  A  French 
authority  describes  it  in  these  words :  '  Les 
Ahyen,  diyis^  en  groupes  de  diff^rentes  forces, 
^tudiaient,  sous  la  direction  du  plus  avanc^ 
d*entre  eux,  le  tableau  [sheet  of  exercises,  etc.] 
qui  convenait  le  mieux  k  leur  degr^  d*avance- 
ment.  Ces  diff^rentes  groupes  s'exercaient  sous 
la  surveillance  g^n^nde  du  Maltre.'  Wilhem*s 
principal  class-book,  the  'Manuel  Musical  i 
I'usage  des  Colleges,  des  Institutions,  des  Ecoles, 
et  des  Cours  de  chant,*  is  an  explanation  of  the 
ordinary  written  language  of  music,  clefs,  staves, 
rignatures,  time-symbols,  etc.,  interspersed  with 
a  number  of  solfeggio  exercises  for  class  practice ; 
the  explanations  are  of  the  kind  usually  found 
in  musical  instruction  books.  His  special  way 
of  arranging  the  classes  is  explained  in  his 
'Guide  de  la  Methode  :  Guide  complet,  ou 
I'instruction  pour  Temploi  simultan^  des  tableaux 
de  lecture  musicale  et  de  chant  ^^mentaire  * 
(4th  edition  is  dated  1839).  lu  this  he  gives  a 
number  of  detailed  directions  as  to  class  arrange- 
ments, the  manner  in  which  the  various  groups 
are  to  stand  round  the  school-room,  each  in  a 
semi-circular  line;  the  way  in  which  'nioniteurs* 
and  '  moniteurs-chefs  *  are  to  be  selected — the 
way  in  which  one  class  may  be  doing  '  dictation  * 
while  another  is  singing,  and  so  on.^  The 
method  depended  wholly  on  the '  enseignement 
mutuel,'  and  when  that  fashion  of  school  manage- 
ment went  out,  it  ceased  to  be  used. 

The  real  merit  of  Wilhem  was  the  eneigy  and 
■elf-devotion  he  gave  to  the  task  of  getting  music 
brought  into  the  curriculum  of  primary  schools. 
Before  his  time  part-singing,  in  a  popular  or 
general  way,  was  apparently  unknown  in  France, 
and  it  is  for  what  he  did  to  populaiise  it, 
irrespective  of  any  specialty  of  method,  that 
his  name  deserves  to  be  held  in  honour.  His 
life  was  entirely  given  to  the  cause.  It  brought 
him  no  profit — ^his  '  appointements '  were  but 
6000  francs  a  year— and  though  his  particular 
method  has  gone  out  of  use,  the  effect  of  his  work 
has  been  lasting.  The  Orph^on  testifies  to  its 
vitality.     He  died  in  184a. 

The  Wilhem  system  was  brought  into  England 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hullah,^  acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  then  educational  authori- 

>  Protably  th«  CMt  that  villftce  tebools,  and  primary  lehooU- 
■•Darally,  are  or  wera  usually  carried  on  In  one  schoolroom,  fare 
■pectai  Importance  to  these  mechanical  arrangements. 

s  Mr.  Hullah  died  in  the  year  ISM.  His  adaptation  was  entitled 
in  early  editions  '  Wilhem's  Method  of  teechins  Singlnr.  adapted  to 
KngiUh  use.  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education.   By  John  Hullah.' 
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ties  of  the  country  in  the  years  1 840,  1 841 .  [See 
Hullah,  vol.  i.  p.  756 a.]  Mr.  Hullah's '  Manual  * 
(in  its  earlier  forms)  was  framed  pretty  closely 
on  the  model  of  Wilhem's,  but  the  principle  of 
the  monitorial,  or  so-called  'mutual,*  instruction 
was  dropped.  And  in  another  important  detail 
the  aspect  of  the  method  here  was  different  from 
that  of  its  prototype  in  France.  Wilhem  had 
used  the  '  FiX£D  Do  *  plan  of  solmisation,  th» 
conmion  mode,  in  that  country,  of  using  the 
ancient  sol-fa  syllables.  [See  Solhisation,  voL 
ii.  p.  553.]  But  in  England  the  old  primordial 
'  tonic  use  of  the  syllables  had  always  prevailed 
— ^the  use  known  as  '  Moveable  Do,'  from  the 
Do  being  always  kept  to  signify  the  tonic  of  the 
piece,  and  therefore  having  a  different  place  on 
the  staff  according  to  the  key  in  which  a  piece  is 
written.  This  use  has  been  traditional  in  Eng- 
land for  centuries,  and  as  the  Wilhem  plan  of 
the  '  Fixed  Do '  went  in  the  teeth  of  the  ancient 
practice,  hot  controversy  arose  on  its  introduc- 
tion. This  controversy  is  now  chiefly  of  historical 
interest,  for  the  matter  has  settled  itself  bv  the 
nearly  total  disappearance  of  the  '  Fixed  Do  as  1^ 
method  of  class  or  school  teaching.  School 
teachers  have  found  the  other  plan  to  be  the 
only  one  which  produces  the  desired  result  of 
training  *  sight-readers,'  and  '  Moveable  Do '  in 
its  modem  and  fully  developed  form  of  *  Tonic 
Sol-Fa'  has  become  largely  recognized.  But 
it  would  be  unfair  to  underrate  on  this  account 
the  great  public  service  done  by  Mr.  Hullah  in 
the  mattcar.  The  decisive  step  here,  as  in 
France,  was  the  introduction  of  any  kind  of 
musical  teaching  into  the  schools,  and  the  proof 
that  it  was  possible  to  teach  singing  to  laige 
classes.  In  this  sense  Mr.  Hullah's  plans  were 
truly  a  great  step  forward,  and  had  for  some 
time  a  great  success. 

The  errors  and  deficiencies  of  the  system 
are  easier  to  perceive  now,  when  the  general 
principles  of  teaching  are  better  understood, 
than  they  were  when  Wilhem  and  Hullah 
successively  attacked  the  problem  of  teaching 
the  whole  world  to  sing.  Ill-directed  in  many 
ways  as  their  work  was  (chiefly  because  it  de- 
parted from  the  old  lines),  it  wfts  work  for  which 
the  people  of  both  countries  have  good  reason 
to  be  grateful.  [R.B.L.} 

WILIS,  THE,  OB  The  Nioht-Danoers. 
An  opera  of  E.  J.  Loder's.  [See  The  Night- 
Dancers,  vol.  ii.  p.  488  a.]  . 

WILLAERT,  Adrian,  the  founder  of  the 
Venetian  school  of  musicians,  was  bom  ic. 
Flanders  about  the  year  1480.  His  birthplace' 
has  been  generally  given  as  Bruges,  a  statement 
which,  according  to  F^tis,  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Willaert's  own  pupil  Zarlino :  but  this  refer- 
ence appears  to  be  an  error ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  the  express  assertion  of  a  con- 
temporary, Jacques  de  Meyere  (1531)*  that  he 
was  born  at  Roulers,  or  Russelaere,  near  Court- 
rai.'     Willaert  Was  bred  for  the  law  and  sent  to 

s  See  the  opposite  rlews  In  Ftftis.  Till.  47Q  (Snd  ed.,  U67),  and  ■. 
Tander  Struten, '  La  Muslqne  aui  Fays-baa/  1.  SilHBT.  Sweertlus. 
*  Athenae  Belglcae,'  p.  IM  (Antwerp.  IflS.  foUo),  also  describes  Wil- 
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Paris  for  the  purpoee  of  study ;  but  his  energies 
were  soon  turned  aside  into  their  natural  chan- 
nel, and  he  became  the  pupil  ^  either  of  Jean 
Mouton  or  of  Josquin  des  Tt^b — which,  it  is  not 
certain — in  the  theory  of  music.  He  returned 
to  Flanders  for  a  wlule,  then  went  to  Venice, 
Rome,  and  Ferrara.  It  was  during  this  visit 
to  Rome,  when  Leo  X  was  Pope,  that  Willaert 
heard  a  motet  of  his  own  ('Verbum  dulce  et 
suave  *)  perfoi*med  as  the  work  of  Josquin.  As 
soon,  it  is  added,  as  the  choir  learned  its  real 
authorship,  they  refused  to  sing  it  again.  Wil- 
laert's  name  evidently  had  not  yet  become  that 
power  which  it  was  soon  to  be,  under  the 
naturalised  form  of  'Adriano,*  among  Italian 
musicians.  From  Ferrara  he  went  northward, 
and  became  cantor  to  King  Lewis  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary;  and  as  on  December  la,  1527, 
he  was  appointed  chapel-master  of  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice  by  the  doge  Andrea  Gritti,  it  is 
'presumed  that  he  returned  to  Italy  at  the 
king's  death  in  the  previous  year.  His  career  at 
Venice,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  Dec.  7, 
1562,'  is  associated  principally  with  the  foun- 
dation of  the  linging-school  which  was  soon  to 
produce  a  whole  dynasty  of  musicians  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  their  day.  Among  the  first 
of  these  may  be  named  Wiilaert's  own  pupils, 
Zarlino  and  Cyprian  de  Rore;  the  latter  was 
Willaert*s  successor  at  St.  Mark's. 

Willaert*s  compositions  are  very  numerous.* 
Those  published  at  Venice  include  (i)  three 
collections  of  motets,  1 539-1545;  (a)  two  of 
madrigals,  1548  and  1561  ;  (3)  a  volume  of 
'Musica  nova,*  1559.  containing  both  motets 
and  madrigals  ;  (4)  several  books  of  psalms  and 
of  hymns;  (5)  Canzone,  1545;  (6)  Fantasie  e 
Ricercari,  1549.  Besides  these  a  variety  of  his 
works  may  be  found  in  different  musical  collec- 
tions published  during  his  lifetime  at  Antwerp, 
Lou  vain,  Nuremberg,  Strassburg,  and  other 
places.  Willaert  holds  a  remarkable  position 
among  those  Flemish  masters  whose  supremacy 
in  the  musical  world  made  the  century  from  1450 
to  1550  distinctively  *  the  century  of  the  Nether- 
lands." He  did  not  merely  take  up  the  tradi- 
tion of  Josquin  des  Pr^s ;  he  extended  it  in 
many  directions.  From  the  two  organs  and  the 
two  choirs  of  St.  Mark's  he  was  led  to  invent 
double  choruses ;  and  this  form  of  composition 
he  developed  to  a  perfection  which  left  little 
even  for  Palestrina  to  improve  upon.  His  motets 
for  4,  5,  and  6  voices  are  of  the  pure  Belgian 
style,  and  written  with  singular  clearness  in  the 
different  parts.  In  one  instance  he  advanced  to 
the  conception  of  an  entire  narrative,  that  of 
the  history  of  Susannah,  set  for  five  voices.*    It 

laart  ■«  of  Bnifwk  Very  pouibly  the  diacrepanef  U  to  be  explained 
bj  sappoilnB  Bniges  to  have  been  the  seat  of  Willaert's  ftunilj,  and 
Boolen  that  of  hla  actual  birih. 

I  See  A.  W.  Ambroe, '  Geschiehte  der  Xuilk,'  Ul.  ao ;  Bretlan.  1808. 

a  F<iis.  Till.  471. 

>  A  fine  portiait  of  tlie  mnsielaa  li  gtren  by  X.  vander  Straetan. 
LSSB. 

«  See  the  lists  in  FMit,  1^.,  and.  for  iboae  publlched  In  the  Nether- 
lands, X.  Gooraert'i  '  HUtorle  et  BiblloKraphle  de  la  Typographla 
mukkale  dam  let  Pays-bat,'  under  the  different  years. 

•  Anbrot,  I.  S.  See  this  wrliaf's  esoeUaat  critklsm  of  WUlaart, 
vdL  ill.  em-tm. 

•  Oompare  F«tit,  tUI.  m. 
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would  be  absurd  to  describe  such  a  work  as  an 
oratorio,  yet  the  idea  of  it  is  not  dissimilar.  In- 
deed, in  departing  to  some  extent  from  the 
severity  of  his  predecessors  and  creating  for  him- 
self a  richer  style  of  his  own.  Willaert  ventured 
to  be  more  distinctively  declamatory  than  any 
one  before  him.  The  complexion,  therefore,  of 
his  writing,  though  it  might  appear  'dry*  to 
M.  F^tis,  is  markeidly  more  modem  than  that  of 
bis  masters.  He  has  also  a  good  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  veritable  father  of  the  madrigal,  and 
it  is  his  compositions  in  this  field  which  are 
probably  the  best  remembered  of  all  he  wrote. 
To  contemporaries,  however,  if  we  may  believe 
Zarlino,  his  church-music  appealed  most  strongly ; 
his  psalms,  and  in  particular  a  Ma<,'uificat  for 
three  choirs,  being  peculiairly  admired.   [R.L.P.] 

WILLIAMS,  Anna,  bom  in  London,  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Smith  Williams,  reader  to 
Messrs.  Smith  Elder  &  Co.,  to  whose  insight 
the  publication  of  *  Jane  Eyre '  was  due.  She 
was  taught  singing  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Deacon  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Welch,  and  on  June  29,  1872,  took 
the  first  soprano  prize  at  the  Nittional  Prize 
Meeting  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  She 
afterwa^rds  studied  for  fifteen  months  at  Naples 
with  Domenico  Scafnti,  and  on  Jan.  17,  1874, 
reappeared  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Since  then 
she  has  taken  a  very  hi;,'h  position  as  an  oratorio 
and  concert  singer  at  the  Principal  Festivals  and 
Musical  Societies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Her 
voice  is  powerful  and  2|  octaves  in  compass,  and 
she  sings  like  a  thorough  musician.  She  has 
occasionally  played  in  opera  in  the  provinces^ 
but  it  is  as  a  versatile,  refined  and  accomplished 
concert  singer  that  she  is  best  known  and  appre- 
ciated. Her  repertoire  embraces  music  of  all 
schools,  from  the  classical  composers  to  Wagner^ 
liszt,  Sgambati,  Parry,  etc.  [A.  C] 

WILLIAMS,  George  Ebenezer,  bom  1784* 
was  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  under 
Richard  Bellamy.  On  quitting  the  choir  (about 
1 799)  he  became  deputy  organist  for  Dr.  Arnold 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1 800  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  the  Philanthropic  Society's  chapel, 
and  in  181 4  succeeded  Robert  Cooke  as  organist 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  composed,  when  a 
boy,  some  chants  and  Sanctuses,  printed  in 
'Sixty  Chants  .  .  .  composted  by  the  Ciioristers 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,'  1 795,  and  was  author  of 
'  An  Introduction  to  the  Pianoforte,*  and  *  Exer- 
cises for  the  Pianoforte.'  He  died  April  1 7, 1819, 
and  was  buried  April  24,  in  the  south  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  [W.H.H.] 

WILLIAMS,  the  Sisters,  bom  at  Bitteiley, 
near  Ludlow — Anne,  in  181 8.  Martha  in  182  i. 
They  received  instruction  in  singing  from  T.  S. 
Cooke  (*  Tom  Cooke  *)  and  Signer  Negri,  and  in 
1840  first  appeared  in  public  in  the  provinces, 
speedily  estitblished  a  reputation  in  oratorio  and 
other  concerts,  and  in  1846  sang  subordinate  parts 
on  the  production  of  'Elijah'  at  Birmingham. 
In  concerts,  their  singing  of  duets  of  Mendelssohn, 
Macfarren,  Smart,  etc.,  was  greatly  admired, 
and  is  still  remembered  with  pleasure.    The 
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elder  diter  retired  from  public  life  on  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Alfred  Price  of  Gloaceeter, 
May  1 6,  1850,  and  ia  thus  mentioned  in  the 
Atheneum  of  May  18,  'A  more  modestly 
valuable  or  more  steadily  improving  artist  was 
not  among  tbe  company  of  native  soprani.* 

Martha,  the  contralto,  married  Mr.  Lockey, 
May  24,  1853,  and  continued  her  career  until 
1865.  She  now  resides  with  her  husband  at 
Hastings.     [See  LocKiT.]  [A.C.] 

WILLING.    Chbistophxb   Edwin,   son   of 
Christopher  Willini;,  alto  singer  and  assistant 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  RoyiU  (bom  1 804,  died 
May  13,  1840),  was  bom  Feb.  38,  1830.    He 
was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey 
under  James  Turle  in  1S39,  and  continued  such 
nntil  1845,  during  which  time  he  also  sang  in 
the  chorus  at  the  Concert  of  Antient  Music,  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  etc.     Upon  leaving 
the  choir  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Black- 
heath  Park  Church,  and  assistant  ozganist  of 
Westminster  Abbey.    In  1847  he  was  engaged 
as  organist  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  held 
the  post  until  the  close  of  Lumley's  management 
in  1858.    In  1848  he  was  appointed  organist  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  shortly  afterwards 
also  director  of  the  music.     In  1857  he  was  in- 
vited to  take  the  place  of  organi-st  of  St.  Paurs, 
Covent  Garden,  which  he  held  in  conjunction 
with  his  appointment  at  the  Foundling,  but  re- 
signed it  in  i860  to  accept  the  post  of  organist 
and  director  of  the  music  at  Ail  Saints,  Mar- 
garet Street,  which  he  held  until  1868.    In  1872 
he  was  appointed  organist,  and  afterwards  also 
chorus  master,  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  re-engaged  as  organist 
in  the  company  of  Her  MajesCy's  Theatre  (then 
performing  at  Drury  Lane),  and  in  1868  was 
made,  in  addition,  maestro  al  piaHo.    In  1879 
he  resigned  his  appointments  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital.    For  several  years  past  he  has  been 
conductor  of  the  St.  Alban*s  Choral  Union,  which 
holds  a  triennial  festival  in  St.  Albania  Abbey 
— ^now  Cathedral.    Mr.  Willing  is  an  able  and 
highly  esteemed  professor.  [W.H.H.] 

WILLIS,  Henrt,  one  of  the  leading  English 
oigan-builders ;  born  April  37,  1821 ;  was  ar- 
ticled in  1835  ^  John  Gbay  ;  and  in  1847  took 
the  first  step  in  his  career  by  re-building  the 
organ  at  Gloucester  CathedrsJ,  with  the  then 
unusual  compass   of  39   notes   in  the  pedals. 
In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  he  exhibited 
a  large  organ,  which  was  much  noticed,   and 
which  led  to  his  being  selected  to  build  that  for 
St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  which  under  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Best  has  become  so  widely  known. 
The  organ  which  he  exhibited  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1 86a  also  procured  him  much  fame,  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  that  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  destroyed    by  fire    on  June  9,    1873, 
shortly  after  its  completion.     His  next  feat  was 
the  organ  for  the  Koyal  Albert  Hall  (opened 
1 871),  which  in  size,  and  for  the  efficiency  of  its 
pneumatic,   mechanical  and  acoustic  qualities, 
•hares  its  high  reputation  with  the  i&econd  Alex- 


andra Palace  organ,  which  was  constructed  for 
the  restoration  of  that  building,  and  was  opened 
in  May  1875. 

Mr.  Willis  has  supplied  or  renewed  organB  to 
nearly  half  the  Cathedrals  of  England,  via.  St. 
Paul's  (1873),  Canterbury  (86),  Carlisle  (56), 
Durham  (77),  Hereford  (79),  Oxford  (84), 
Salisbury  (77),  Wells  (57),  Winchester  (53), 
Truro,  St.  jOavid's,  (81),  iiklinbui^h  (79),  Glaa- 
gow  (79),  as  well  as  many  colleges,  churches, 
halls,  etc.  The  award  of  the  Council  Medal  to 
Mr.  Willis  in  1851  specifies  his  application  of 
an  improved  exhausting  valve  to  the  Pneumatic 
lever,  the  application  of  pneumatic  levers  in  a 
compound  form,  and  the  invention  of  a  move* 
ment  for  facilitating  the  drawing  of  stops  singly 
or  in  combination.  In  1863  the  Prize  Medal  was 
awarded  to  him  for  further  improvements.  In 
1885  ^^®  ^old  Medal  was  given  him  for  '  excel- 
lence of  tone,  ingenuity  of  design,  and  perfection 
of  execution.'  His  only  patent  is  dated  March  o, 
1868. 

Mr.  Willis  has  always  been  a  Bcienti6o  organ- 
builder,  and  his  organs  are  distinguished  for  Uieir 
excellent  engineering^  clever  contrivances,  and 
first-rate  workmanship,  as  much  as  for  their  bril- 
liancy, force  of  tone,  and  orchestral  character.  [G.] 

WILLMAN,^  Thomas  Lindsat,  the  most 
celebrated  of  English  clarinettists,  was  the  son 
of  a  German  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th 
century,  came  to  England  and  became  master  of 
a  military  band.  The  time  and  place  of  the 
younger  Willman^s  birth  are  unknown.  After 
being  a  member  of  a  military  band  and  of  va- 
rious orchestras  he  became,  about  1816,  principal 
clarinet  in  the  Opera  and  other  chief  orchestras, 
and  also  master  of  the  Grenadier  G  uards'  band. 
His  tone  and  execution  were  remarkably  beauti- 
ful, and  his  concerto-playing  admirable.  He  died 
Nov.  38,  1840.  His  age  was  recorded  in  the 
register  of  deaths  as  56,  but,  by  comparison  with 
his  own  stitement  made  more  than  8  years  be- 
fore, when  he  joined  the  Royal  Society  of  Musi- 
cians, should  have  been  57.  He  is  believed 
however  to  have  been  much  older.       [W.H.H.] 

WILLMANN.*  A  musical  family,  interest- 
ing partly  in  themselves,  but  chiefly  from  their 
connection  with  Bonn  and  Beethoven.  Mazi- 
ifiLiAN,  of  Forchtenberg,  near  Wurzbui^,  one  of 
the  distinguished  violoncellists  of  his  time,  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Vienna  about  1780. 
There  they  became  known  to  Max  Franz,  son  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  in  1 784  became 
Elector  of  Colore,  with  Bonn  as  his  capital. 
When  he,  in  1788,  reorganised  the  court  music, 
he  called  Willmann  and  his  family  thither,  the 


1  His  name  wm  alwtyi  ipalt  In  XnsUih  with  oa« '  n.'  toot  doab^ 
lew  It  had  two  orlclnallj. 

>  The  outicM  of  tha  variou  wnimanns  In  tha  old  mnileal  pari- 
udleali  aitd  calandan  are  to  oonfuwd  and  contradletory,  aa  to 
render  it  exeaediiiglj  difflcult.  perhaps  tmpuMlblr,  to  hillj  dtien- 
tangle  iham.  BapUimal  namaa.  dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  diraet 
means  of  Identlfleatloo  are  largaijr  wautiug:  and  the  Uaman 
musical  lexicons,  ca\j\ng  each  other,  onlj  add  to  tha  ooiif^ision. 
Hk>Bt  of  the  latter  make  of  Max  Willmann  aud  his  dauctatcrt.  a 
brother,  and  Bisters!  Neefe,  their  mus  o  director  in  Bonn,  writea  In 
ITiS.  *  Uerr  WiUmaun  with  his  two  demoiselle  daughtera.*  TUa  to 
oouelnalve. 
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fiither  as  solo  yioloncellist ;  thus  he  was  a  col- 
league of  the  young  Beethoven.  Of  the  concert 
tours  made  by  the  Willmanns  during  the  succeed- 
ing years,  some  notice  is  given  in  the  two  follow* 
iog  sectious  of  the  article.  On  the  dispersion  of 
the  Bonn  musicians  (i  794)  in  consequence  of  the 
French  invasion,  Willmann  appears  to  have  been 
for  a  short  time  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Thum  and  Taxis  at  Katisbon,  but  was  soon  called 
to  the  position  of  solo  cellist  in  the  Theater-an- 
der-Wien  at  Vienna.  He  died  in  the  autumn 
of  l8l3. 

WiLLUANN,  — ,  baptismal  name  and  date  of 
birth  unknown,  elder  daughter  of  the  preceding, 
studied  the  pianoforte  with  Mozart,  and  became 
one  of  bis  most  distinguished  pupils.  She  came 
to  Bonn  with  her  father  in  1788,  where  she 
played  at  court  and  gave  lessons.  She  took 
part  in  his  private  Sunday  concerts,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  musicians  selected  by  the  Elector  to 
accompany  him  to  Monster  in  December  1793. 
At  Bonn  she  occasionally  sang  in  the  opera.  In 
later  years,  as  Madame  Huber- Willmann,  she 
made  successful  concert  tours.  Flattering  notices 
of  her  performances,  especially  in  Leipzig  in 
1 801 , 1 802  and  1 804,  appear  in  the  contemporary 
jourxialB.  Of  her  later  life  we  find  no  informa- 
tion. 

Maodblkta,  bom  at  Forchtenberg,  date 
unknown,  younger  sister  of  the  preceding, 
studied  singing  with  Righini  at  Vienna,  and 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  Dec. 
3,  1786,  in  Umlaufs  'Ring  der  Liebe.'  She 
came  to  Bonn  (1788)  as  prima  donna.  In  the 
summer  of  1790,  Madame  Todi  sang  in  Bonn. 
Magdelena*s  quick  apprehension  caught  her  style, 
and  a  few  months  later  she  surprised  her  au- 
dience with  a  grand  aria  perfectly  in  the  great 
Italian  manner.  The  ever  ready  Neefe  sent  her 
a  poem,  the  point  of  which  was,  that  if,  like 
'  Herr  Paris,'  he  had  to  decide  between  Mara, 
Todi,  and  Magdelena,  he  would  give  the  apple 
to  the  *  blooming  rose.* 

In  the  summer  of  1701  she  made  a  concert 
tour  with  her  father  and  sister,  visiting  Mainz, 
Frankfort,  Darmstadt,  Mannheim,  Munich,  etc. 
At  Dischingen,  the  summer  residence  of  Prince 
Thum  and  Taxis,  she  took  the  part  of  Belmonte 
in  Mozart's  EntfUhrang,  other  parts  being  taken 
by  the  Princo>8,  the  Duchess  of  Hildburghausen 
and  others  of  the  aristocracy.  On  the  13th 
of  July,  1793,  the  Willmann  &mily  left  Bonn 
for  Italy,  and  Peter  Winter  engaged  her  for 
the  opera  which  he  composed  for  the  carnival 
at  Venice  in  1794.  Retuming  thence  the 
next  summer,  they  gave  a  concert  (July  30) 
at  Gratz,  on  their  way  to  Vienna.  Meantime 
the  Electorate  of  Cologne  had  disappeured,  and 
its  musicians  were  scattered.  In  1 795  Magde- 
lena  made  a  tour  through  Germany.  In  Berlin, 
in  Vincent  Martin's  '  Lilla,*  ihe  sang  a  passage 
as  it  was  written,  which  the  Berliners  had  only 
heard  sung  an  octave  higher.  Instead  of  ap- 
plauding her  deep,  rich  tones,  they  hiased  her. 

Ketoming  to  Vienna,  she  was  engaged  in  the 
imperial  opera,  both  for  Italian  and  German. 
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She  married  (1799)  a  certain  Galvani,  and  ex- 
cept a  'star'  tour  or  two  she  remained  in  the 
Vienna  opera  until  her  premature  death  near  the 
end  of  the  year  1801.^ 

She  was  very  beautiful  in  person,  and  upon 
her  return  to  Vienna,  Beethoven  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  her  and  (on  the  testimony  of 
her  niece')  offered  her  his  hand.  Her  voice 
was  of  phenomenal  extent,  ranging  fix>m  high 
soprano  to  contralto.  £.  L.  Gerber  writes, '  She 
belongs  to  the  most  celebrated  German  singers, 
renowned  for  her  wonderfully  deep  and  at  the 
same  time  remarkably  pleasing  voice,  for  her 
execution  and  fine  taste  in  delivery,  and  for  her 
exquisite  acting;  so  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
desired.' 

Willmann,  Cabl,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  of  him  it  is  only  known  that,  be- 
fore the  dispersion  of  the  court  at  Bonn,  he  was 
aeeemst  to  the  violins,  that  is,  played  as  candi- 
date for  a  place,  when  one  should  become  vacant. 

Willmann,  Madame  Tribolet,  was  the 
daughter  of  Tribolet,  Professor  of  French  in  the 
new  University  founded  at  Bonn  by  Max  Franz. 
She  did  not  belong  to  the  'Court  music,'  but 
sang  in  the  opera,  her  first  recorded  appearance 
being  in  Nov.  1790.  She  soon  after  became  the 
second  wife  of  Max  Willmann,  and  accompanied 
him  and  Magdelena  to  Venice  in  1793.  She 
sang  in  the  concert  at  Gratz  the  next  year,  and 
in  1 795  made  her  first  appearance  in  Vienna,  in 
Umlaufs  'Schone  Schusterin/  and  'greatly 
pleased.'  How  long  she  remained  on  that  stage 
does  not  appear.  In  Hamburg  (Sept.  30  to  Oct. 
4,  1 801)  Ae  sang  to  crowded  houses,  departing 
thence,  says  the  correspondent  of  the  Allg.  Mus. 
Zeitung,  'delighted  with  her  extraordinary  recep- 
tion and  emoluments.'  In  1803  she  sang  at  the 
Theater  an-der- Wien,  at  Vienmi ;  in  July  1 804  at 
Munich.  She  was  next  engaged  for  the  Opera  in 
Cassel.  Upon  the  organisation  of  Jerome  Bona- 
parte's French  Theatre  there,  she  retired  for  a 
time,  and  sang  only  in  concerts,  e.g.  for  Ries,  on 
Jan.  35,  1 811.  In  October  and  November  of 
that  year  she  was  again  in  Munich,  where  she 
was  a  favourite.  On  the  34th  of  March,  181  a, 
she  was  again  in  Munich,  and  gave  a  concert 
in  which  the  PF.  Fantisia,  op.  80,  of  her  old 
Bonn  friend,  Beethoven,  was  performed.  It  was 
her  last.  On  her  way  thence  to  her  dying  hus- 
band in  Vienna,  she  herself  passed  away.  The 
Leipzig  correspondent  sums  up  her  qualities 
thus:  'A  splendid  execution,  an  imposing 
voice,  practised  skill  and  science  in  singing,  dis- 
tinguish her  most  favourably  above  many  cele- 
brities.' 

Willmann,  Cabolinb,  daughter  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  both  singer  and  pianist.  The  ear- 
liest notice  of  her  is  her  appearance  with  her 
mother  in  ^ies's concert  in  Cassel,  Feb.  33,  i8ix. 
'  As  a  pianist,'  says  the  A.M.Z.  correspondent, 
'she  has  several  Umes  received  well-earned  a^ 
plause.  On  this  occasion  she  appeared  for  the- 
first  time  as  a  singer  in  a  grand  and  effective 

1  Not  JantiAnr  IS.  IMS,  •»  the  Gennaa  Icstooai  tttla. 
>  8«  Tharar*!  BMtboTM.  T*l.  il.  Mb 
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Bcena ;  the  execution  and  fine  intonation  already 
acquired,  under  the  instruction  of  her  mother, 
justify  the  expectation  that,  if  she  so  continues, 
we  shall  have  in  her  a  very  fine  singer.  She 
deserves  all  encouragement,  and  received  it  in 
loud  applause.'  On  the  reoi-ganisation  of  the 
Cassel  Opera,  in  1811,  she  was  engaged.  On 
Feb.  8, 181  a,  she  sang  and  played  a  PF.  concerto 
by  Dussek.  After  the  death  of  her  mother,  she 
sang  for  a  time  in  Pesth,  and  in  March  1814 
sang  a  few  times  in  the  Ck>urt  Opera,  Vienna. 
Her  voice — she  was  but  eighteen  years  old — 
was  not  powerful,  but  very  pure  and  sweet, 
except  in  the  middle  tones,  and  of  remarkable 
extent  in  the  upper  register.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  she  was  engaged  in  Breslau  as  prima 
donna.  There  the  great  beauty  of  her  voice, 
its  excellent  cultivation  by  her  mother  and  Blan- 
gini,  her  fine  taste,  her  charming  acting  and  her 
beauty,  made  her  a  general  favourite.  In  July 
181 6  she  was  again  in  Vienna,  and  sang  in  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien,  but  from  some  unknown 
cause,  on  her  first  appearance,  subjected  herself  to 
criticism  of  great  severity.  She  remained  upon 
that  stage  with  varying  success,  astonishing  her 
audiences  by  magnificent  performances  of  the 
Queen  of  Night,  and  Elvira  (Opferfest)  until  the 
end  of  1 818.  In  181 9  she  sang  in  Munich  and 
Stuttgart,  and  in  182 1  in  Dresden,  with  varied 
success.  (See  A.M.Z.  xxiv.  497.)  In  1823  she 
returned  to  Cassel.  In  1825  she  sang  in  Berlin, 
and  thenceforward  disappears. 

A  M18S  WiLLMANN  sang  successfully  in 
Breslau  in  May  1 81 5,  a  few  months  after 
Caroline  had  left  that  stage,  and  was  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  J.  Willmann,  formerly  (1804-8) 
Theatre  and  Music  Director  m  Cassel.  [A.  W.T.] 

WILLMERS,  Hbtnbich  Rcdolf.  A  pianist ; 
pupil  of  Hummel  and  Fr.  Schneider ;  bom  at 
Berlin,  Oct.  31,  1 8a I.  He  was  at  one  time 
widely  known  both  as  a  brilliant  player  and 
composer  for  the  PF.,  and  was  teacher  at  Stem's 
school  in  Berlin  from  1864-66.  He  then  re- 
sided in  Vienna,  where  he  died  insane,  Aug.  34, 
1878.  [G.] 

WILLY,  John  Thomas,  violin-player,  bora 
in  London,  July  24,  181 3.  He  was  for  some 
time  a  pupil  of  Spagnoletti*s,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  King  s  Theatre  band.  He  played 
under  Costa  as  a  first  violin,  and  later  as  principal 
second,  during  the  whole  of  his  career.  He  led  the 
'  Elijah  *  at  Birmingham  in  1846,  and  was  leader 
at  various  other  festivals ;  at  Jullien*8  and  the 
London  Wednesday  Concerts,  the  new  Philhar- 
monic,  the  National  Chonil,  the  Society  of 
British  Musicians  (of  which  he  became  a  mem- 
ber in  1837),  etc.  etc.  In  1849-50,  and  again 
in  i860,  he  gave  classical  chamber  concerts  at 
St.  Martin*s  Hall,  very  much  on  the  plan  of  the 
present  '  Popular  Concerts.*  Among  the  artists 
who  appeared  were  Mesdames  Goddard,  Louisa 
Pyne,  Dolby,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Sterndale  Bennett, 
Ernst,  Piatti,  Paner,  etc.  He  retired  from  active 
work  in  j88o,  owing  to  failing  health,  and  died 
in  London,  Aug.  8,  1885.  [A.O.] 


WILSON. 

WILSON,  John,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Feversham,  Kent,  April  5,  1594.      Of  his  early 
career  nothing  certain  is  known.    He  has  been 
conjectured  to  have  been  a  singer  at  the  theatre, 
and  identical  with  the  '  Jacke  Wilson '  whose 
name  appears  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shak- 
spere*s  plays,  in  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,' 
instead    of   that   of   Balthazar,  the    character 
represented.    But  the  grounds  for  such  conjec- 
ture are  merely  that  he  was  a  singer,  and  that, 
at  some  period  of  his  life,  he  composed  music  for 
some  of  Shakspere's  songs,  via.  '  Take,  O  take 
those  lips  away,*  '  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,' '  Lawn 
as  white  as  driven  snow,'  and  '  Where  the  bee 
sucks.'    Besides  which,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Payne  Collier  has  proved,^  firom  the 
registers  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  the  existence 
of  a  contemporary  John  Wilson,  a  musician,  ton 
of  a  minstrel,  baptised  in  1585.    Edward  Alleyn, 
in  his  diary,  under  date  Oct.  a  2,  1620,  mentions 
'  Mr.  Wilson,  the  singer,*  who  was,  doubtless, 
the  theatrical  singer,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
identify   him  with   the  subject  of  this  notice. 
Wilson  is  said  to  have  been  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  to  CHiarles  I.,  but  his  name  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Chapel  cheque-book,  nor  in  the 
list  of  the  Chapel  musicians   contained  in  a 
warrant,  dated  April  20,  1641,  exempting  them 
firom  payment  of  subsidies.     It  occurs,  however, 
in  a  similar  warrant,  dated  April   17,  1641, 
affecting  others  of  the  king's  musicians,  as  one 
of  the  '  Musicians  for  the  Waytes.'    In  1644  ^^ 
obtained  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  at  Oxford, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  that  city,  which,  how- 
ever, he  quitted  in  1646,  and  went  to  reside  with 
Sir  William  Walter,   of  Sarsden,  Oxfordshire, 
who,  with  his  wife,  were  great  lovers  of  music 
Songs  by  Wilson  were    published  in   'Select 
Musicall  Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  1653,  1653,  and 
1659.    In  1656  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  again 
became  a  resident  there.     In  1657  he  published 
'  Psalterium  Carollnum.    The  Devotions  of  His 
Sacred  Majestic  in  his  solitudes  and  sufferings, 
Reudred  in  Verse  [by  Thomas  Stanley],  Set  to 
Mueick  for  3  Voices,  and  an  Organ  or  Theorbo ' 
— a  series  of  36   passages   from   the    Psalms 
presumed  to  be  applicable  to  the  position  of 
Charles  I.  in  his  latter  days.  This  he  described  as 
'  his  last  of  labours.'    In  some  lines  prefixed  to 
the  work,  Henry  Lawes,  the  writer  of  them,  begs 
him  to  '  call  back  thy  resolution  of  not  composing 
more.*    In  1660  he  published  *  Cheerful  Ayres 
or  Ballads,  first  composed  for  one  single  voice, 
and  since  set  for  three  voices.*     On  Oct.   33, 
1663,  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel   Royal  in  the  place  of  Henry  Lawes, 
deceased,  upon  which  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship at  Oxford  and  came  to  reside  in  London. 
Some  glees  and  catches  by  him  are  included  in 
Plnyford's  '  Musical  Companion,'  1667,  and  the 
words  of  some  anthems  in  Clifford's  collection. 
Many  songs  by  him  are  extant  in  MS.,  and  in 
the  Bodleian   Library  is  a  MS.  volume,  pre- 
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sented  by  him  to  the  Univereity,  containing  set- 
tings of  some  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  and  passages 
from  other  Latin  poets.  He  died  at  his  house 
near  the  Horse-ferry,  Westminster,  Feb.  aa,  1673, 
aged  78  years,  10  months  and  17  days,  and  was 
boried  Feb.  27,  in  the  Little  Cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  A  portrait  of  him  is  in  the  Music 
School,  Oxford.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  fine 
lutenist.  We  learn  from  some  lines  prefixed 
to  the  *  Cheerful  Ayres  *  that  Charles  I.  greatly 
admired  his  singing,  and  Herrick,  in  an  epigram 
addressed  to  Henry  Lawes,  mentions  him  as  a 
great  singer,  styling  him  'curious  Wilson.' 
Henry  Lawes,  in  the  lines  prefixed  to  the 
'  Psalterium  Carolinum,*  thus  speaks  of  him  as  a 
composer : — 

Thoa  taught'it  onr  language,  fint,  to  tpesk  in  tone ; 

6aT*st  the  right  accents  and  proportion; 

And  above  all  (to  shew  thy  excellence) 

Tbou  underttand'st  good  worde,  and  do*st  set  sense. 

Lawes,  when  writing  these  lines,  had  evidently 
not  forgotten  Miltoo  s  sonnet  Addressed  to  him- 
sell  In  the  same  lines  he  alludes  to  Wilson's 
'  known  integrity,' '  true  and  honest  heart,  even 
mind,'  and  *  good  nature.*  [W.H.H.] 

WILSON,  John,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  Dec.  25,  1801,  and  to 
others  Nov.  25,  1805,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
printer,  and  afterwards  became  corrector  of  the 
press  to  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  in  which  capacity 
many  of  the  Waverley  novels  passed  through  his 
hands.  In  1 816  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  music.  After  officiating  as  precentor  in  a 
church,  he  became  in  1824  a  pupil  of  Finlay 
Dun,  and  soon  afterwards  appeared  at  the  Edin- 
burgh concerts.  In  1827  be  commenced  teach- 
ing singing.  He  studied  under  Creselli,  and  in 
March  1830  appeared  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre 
as  Henry  Bertram  in  '  Guy  Mannering.'  His 
success  was  so  decided  that  he  was  straightway 
engaged  for  Co  vent  Garden,  where  he  came  out 
Oct.  16,  1830,  as  Don  Carlos  in  '  The  Duenna.* 
He  continued  at  that  theatre  until  1835,  when 
he  removed  to  Drury  Lane,  where  he  sang  in 
Balfe*s  'Siege  of  Rochelle'  and  other  operas. 
In  1838,  in  company  with  Miss  Shirreff  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Seguin,  he  visited  America,  where 
he  was  warmly  welcomed.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  commenced  giving  those  Scottish 
table  entertainments  with  which  his  name  sub- 
sequently became  identified,  and  to  which  from 
May  1 841  he  exclusively  devoted  himself  He 
gave  them  throughout  England  and  Scotland  with 
the  greatest  success.  Their  titles  were  '  A  Nicht 
wi'  Bums,'  *  Anither  Nicht  wi'  Bums,'  *  Adven- 
tures of  Prince  Charlie,'  'Wandering  Willie's 
Wallet,'  '  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,'  '  Jacobite  Re- 
lics,* *  The  Jameses  of  Scotland,'  *  The  Walbice 
and  the  Bruce,'  and  '  A  Haver  wi'  Jamie  Hogg.' 
Early  in  1849  he  revisited  America.  At  Quebec 
he  was  attacked  by  cholera  and  died  there  July 
8, 1 849.  Wilson's  voice  was  a  pure,  sweet-toned 
tenor,  and  he  sang  with  great  taste.     [W.H.H.] 

WII^ON,  Mart  Ann,  bom  i8oa,  was 
taught  singing  by  Thomas  Welsh.  Her  first 
appearance  in  puUio  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 


Jan.  18,  1 82 1,  as  Mandane  in  '  Artaxerxes,' 
caused  an  inmiediate  furore,  as  much  for  her 
youth  and  looks  as  for  her  fresh  sweet  voice 
and  brilliant  singing.  She  remained  there  un- 
til July  5,  'about  65  nights'  according  to 
Geneste,  'wonderfully  attractive.'^  Her  other 
parts  were  Bosetta  (Love  in  a  Village),  Clara 
(Duenna),  and  Lady  Gay  land  (False  Alarms), 
etc.  After  an  equally  successful  provincial  tour 
she  went  the  next  year  to  Italy.  The  premature 
strain  of  her  early  exertions,  however,  soon 
ruined  her  health,  and  then  destroyed  her  voice. 
But  her  short  career  was  very  lucrative,  and  in 
the  year  of  her  debut  she  made  the  unprece- 
dented sura  of  £10,000.'  On  June  9, 1827,  she 
married  Welsh,  and  by  him  had  an  only  daughter, 
who  married  Signer  Piatti.  Mrs.  Welsh  died  at 
Goudhurst,  Kent,  Dec.  13,  1867.  [A.C.] 

WILT,  Marie,  bom  about  1835,  at  Vienna, 
of  poor  parents,  whom  she  lost  in  early  life.  She 
afterwards  married  a  civil  engineer  named  Franz 
Wilt.  In  1863  she  sang  in  Schubert's  '  Lazarus' 
under  Herbeck  with  success,  received  instruction 
from  Dr.  Gansbacher  and  Wolf,  made  her  d^ut 
in  1865  at  Gratz  as  Donna  Anna,  and  in  1866 
sang  at  Vienna  and  Berlin.  For  the  seasons 
1866-7  she  was  engaged  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  Co  vent  Garden,  first  appearing  May  i, 
1866,  as  Norma,  under  the  name  of  '  Maria 
Vilda.'  In  spite  of  a  voice  of  extraordinary 
power  and  richness,  and  extending  over  two 
octaves,  she  did  not  realise  the  anticipation 
that  she  would  prove  a  successor  to  Grisi.  For 
ten  years  she  remained  at  Vienna,  a  great 
favourite  both  in  opera  and  concerts.  In  the 
former  she  displayed  great  versatility  of  style 
in  such  varied  parts  as  Norma,  Lucrezia,  Alda, 
Valentine,  and  The  Queen  (of  the  Hugenots), 
Alice,  and  the  Princess  (* Robert'),  Donna 
Anna,  Constance  (EntfUhrung),  Reiza,  Elisa- 
beth, etc.  She  returned  to  Covent  Garden  for 
the  seasons  1874-5,  and  was  more  successful 
than  before  in  the  parts  of  Donna  Anna,  Semi- 
ramide,  Alice,  Valentine,  Norma,  etc.,  having 
improved  both  in  singing  and  acting.  Whether 
from  the  fact  of  her  figure  being  unsuited  to 
the  'young'  parts  she  essayed  (although  this 
never  militated  against  Titiens  at  the  rival 
theatre),  or  from  having  commenced  her  theatri- 
cal career  somewhat  late  in  life,  she  again  failed 
to  obtain  the  highest  position.  Her  best  part 
was  Norma.  With  her  fine  voice  she  would 
probably  have  done  better  here  at  concerts.  On 
leaving  Vienna  she  sang  at  Leipzic  in  1878,  as 
Briinnhilde,  etc.,  and  afterwards  at  Pesth.  She 
is  now  again  in  Vienna,  where,  on  Oct.  31,  1884, 
she  played  Donna  Anna  in  the  centenary  per- 
formance of '  Don  Giovanni.'  [A.C.] 

WIND-BAND.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  wind-instmment  music  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  political  and  social  state  of  Central 

1  Aeeordlnr  to  the  mum  anthorlty.  a  'novel  mode  of  poflbic  wu 
Inttlintcd  by  BUiston.  by  prlDtlm  prne  noiieet  on  playbUls  la  red 
Ink  '-ra  led  by  the  we«B  of  the  dey  '  ZUbton'i  blushee.' 
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Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  sketch  the  one  without  touching 
upon  the  other.  Before  the  12th  century  music 
of  a  popular  kind  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  wandering  or  '  roving '  musicians, 
who,  associated  with  actors,  acrobats,  loose 
women,  etc.,  led  an  unsettled  life.  That  their 
firee  and  lawless  existence  offered  great  tempta- 
tions to  those  of  an  unstable  character  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  their  numbers  in- 
creased so  much  that  severe  imperial  and  pro- 
vincial edicts  were  enacted  for  their  repression. 
'Bovlng  men*  were  considered  *  shadows,*  and 
as  such  out  of  the  pale  of  law ;  they  could  not 
inherit  landed  property,  recover  debts,  nor  par- 
take of  any  Christian  sacrament. 

Yet  by  the  agency  of  these  wandering  vaga- 
bonds most  of  the  ancient  tunes  or  songs  that  we 
have  were  preserved.  If  a  new  melody  grew  up 
like  a  wild-flower,  these  fifers,  fiddlers,  or  min- 
strels took  it  up  and  made  it  known  far  and  wide. 
Although  a  social  outcast,  it  was  no  breach  of 
etiquette  to  allow  the  musician  in  the  houses 
of  high  or  low  degree,  and  leam  from  him  the 
last  ballad  or  the  newest  dance-tune.  On  all 
great  occasions,  fdtes  or  church  festivals,  large 
numbers  of  them  flocked  together  for  the  exercise 
of  their  merry  calling.  But  their  associating 
together  as  a  *  band '  was  a  matter  of  mere  mo- 
mentary convenience,  and  their  performances 
only  consisted  of  playing  the  melodies  of  songs, 
vocal  dance  tunes,  and  marches.  Bagpipes  being 
favourite  instruments  in  these  bands,  we  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  'music' 
Trumpets  and  kettle-drums  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  ordinary  minstrels,  being  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  princes  and  men  of  high 
rank. 

These  instruments  predominated  in  the  bands 
which  officially  performed  on  state  occasions,  or 
at  royal  banquets.  It  is  said  that  King  Henry 
VIII's  band  consisted  of  fourteen  trumpets,  ten 
trombones,  and  four  drums,  in  conjunction  with 
two  viols,  three  rebecs,  one  bagpipe,  and  four 
tambourines.  Queen  Elizabeth's  band  consisted 
(1587),  beside  a  small  number  of  other  instru- 
ments, of  ten  trumpets  and  six  trombones.^  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  had  in  1680  twenty  oourt- 
trumpeters  and  three  kettledrums,  with  ap- 
prentices trained  for  the  performance  of  each 
insttument.  Other  courts  had  their  trumpeter- 
corps,  and  their  respective  numbers  were  con- 
sidered an  indication  of  the  importance,  wealth, 
or  power  of  the  court.  In  the  German  Empire 
they  formed  the  guild  of  *  Royal  Trumpeters 
and  Army  Kettle-drummers,'  which  enjoyed 
many  privileges  and  were  under  the  special 
protection  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  Empire,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  No  one 
oould  be  admitted  to  this  corporation  without 
having  previously  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
several  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
corporation  exercised  a  very  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  artistic  education  of   its    members. 

>  lAToiJc,  Hlatoin  d«  riasinuMatatloa  dtpvli  le  ZVI  iMcU  jiuqiA 
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The  following  example  of  a  trumpet  part,  from 
Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio,  proves  what  the 
instruments  and  players  of  those  times  were 
capable  of  doing,  and  we  must  remember  that 
Bach  did  not  write  for  artistes  of  a  European 
celebrity,  but  for  simple  members  of  the  town- 
band  of  Leipxig : — 

Thunpat  In  DQ     Andanta, 
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The  style  of  trumpet-music,  due  in  a  certain 
degree  to  the  limits  of  the  instrument,  preserved 
its  individuality  down  to  our  time ;  and  many 
a  phrase  in  the  great  works  of  Bach,  Handel, 
and  others,  may  have  been  played  as  a  *  flourish  * 
at  a  royal  banquet. 

But  with  regard  to  the  roving  musicians: — 
As  early  as  the  13th  century  those  *  pipers '  who 
were  settled  in  towns,  and  who  felt  the  igno- 
minious position  of  being  classed  with  the 
wandering  vagabonds,  combined  and  formed 
'Innungen,'  or  corporations  for  their  mutual 
protection,  in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
The  first  of  these,  the  '  Brotherhood  of  St.  Nioo- 
lai,'  was  instituted  at  Vienna^  laSS,  and  elected 
as  'protector'  Count  Peter  von  Ebersdorff,  a 
high  Imperial  official.  He  organised  a  'Court 
of  Musicians,'  obtained  an  Imperial  charter  for 
its  perpetuation,  elaborated  a  set  of  laws  for  the 
guidance  of  the  members,  and  presided  over  it 
for  twenty-two  years.'  In  Paris  a  'King  of 
Minstrels  was  appointed  and  statutes  enacted 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  '  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Julian,'  1331.'  [See  Roi  dks  Violons,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  145-7O  In  England  the  appoinUnent  of 
'  l^atron*  of  minstrels  owed  its  origin  to  a  curious 
circumstance.  Randal,  Earl  of  Chester,  being 
suddenly  besieged,  laia,  in  Rhydland  Castle  by 
the  Welsh  at  the  time  of  Chester  fair,  Robert 
de  Lacy,  constable  of  Chester,  assembled  the 
ipers  and  minstrels,  who  had  flocked  to  the 
air  in  great  numbers,  and  marching  at  their 
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head  towards  the  castle  so  terrified  the  Welsh 
that  they  instantly  fled.  In  honour  of  the  event 
the  earls  of  Chester  received  the  title  of 
'  patrons  of  the  minstrels.'  ^  This  dignified  title 
had  however  no  influence  whatever  upon  the 
progress  of  music,  but  merely  perpetuated  some 
useless  public  ceremonies  once  a  year,  down  to 
the  end  of  last  century.  But  in  Germany  it  was 
different.  There  the  first  guild  at  Vienna  was 
imitated  during  the  next  two  centuries  by  most 
of  the  large  Imperial  towns,  who  established 
regular  bands  of  '  townpipers/  or  '  townmusi* 
dans/  under  the  leadership  of  the  '  Stadtpfeifer/ 
who  had  to  provide  all  'musics*  at  civic  or 
private  festivities.  Wandering  musicians  were 
strictly  prohibited  from  playing  withid  the 
boundaries  of  the  corporation.  In  some  towns 
the  number  of  musicians  was  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  or  the 
rank  of  the  fiunily  requiring  a  band.  The  '  full 
band*  could  only  officiate  on  civic  state  occa- 
riozut,  or  in  connection  with  religious  festivals. 
An  alderman  could  only  employ  a  reduced  num- 
ber ;  and  if  at  a  citizen's  wedding  more  than 
from  four  to  six  pipers  were  employed,  both  the 
Stadtpfeifer  and  the  offending  citizen  were 
mulcted  in  a  fine.  Kettledrummers  and  trum- 
peters dared  not  perform  except  at  a  nobleman*s 
requisition  ;  the  lowest  rank  of  the  social  scale 
who  could  indulge  in  this  luxury  being  a  doctor- 
at-law.  Although  the  town  bands  had  as  yet 
but  poor  instrumentation,  consisting  mostly  of 


fifes,  flutes,  schalmey,  bombard  (a  sort  of  tenor 
or  bass  oboe),  zinken  (or  cometti,  horns  similar 
in  shape  to  a  cow's  honi,  with  six  holes,  and 
played  on  a  mouth-piece  like  that  of  a  brass  in- 
strument), bagpipes,  viola  and  drums, — yet  they 
are  the  first  germs  firom  which  modem  bands 
originated. 

In  the  year  1426  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
granted  as  *  an  act  of  special  grace'  to  the 
town  of  Augsburg  the  privilege  of  maintaining 
a  corps  of  '  towntrumpeters  and  kettledrum- 
mers/ a  grant  extended  during  the  next  century 
to  most  other  free  towns ;  yet  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  results,  in  a  musical  sense,  were  of  such 
importance  as  we  might  expect. 

In  the  pieces  written  for  a  band,  which  date 
from  about  three  centuries  ago  and  have  been 
preserved  to  our  time,  we  find  a  strange  habit  of 
keeping  different  classes  of  instruments  separate. 
Flutes,  reed  instruments,  trumpets,  and  hunting- 
horns,  were  mostly  treated  as  forming  distinct 
bands.  Louis  XIV  entrusted  LuUy  with  the 
organisation  of  certain  regimental  bands,  which 
were  to  form  a  part  of  the  regular  army.  Before 
that  time  the  great  officers  commanding  in  the 
field  engaged  music,  if  they  wanted  it,  at 
their  own  expense.  These  bands  consisted  at 
first  of  oboes  (in  four  parts — treble,  alto,  tenor 
and  bass,  or  bassoon)  and  regimental  drums. 
The  following  march  is  one  of  the  many  written 
by  LuUy,  the  notation  being  that  given  by 
Kastner/ 


FrtmUr  Air  de  la  Marehe  FranpaUe  pour  les  HautboU/ait  par  M,  de  lAiUjf. 
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A  more  unbitioua  compomtioa  u  the  next  t  'oometo'  ue  'Zinken,'  mentioned  praTiotnly. 
[deoe,  evidenUy  written  for  town  bands.    The  I  [See  Zivkbn.] 
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Till  the  17th  century  the  mnrio  played  by  the 
b«nds  of  trumpeten  wm  learned  by  ear,  and 
tranamitted  without  notation,  as  aomething  of  a 
lecret  nature.  When  princes  took  commAnd  of 
their  armies  in  the  field  they  were  accompanied 
by  their  trumpeten,  both  for  signalling  and  for 
enliyening  the  dreariness  of  the  march  or  camp. 


As  they  served  on  horseback,  the  custom  arose 
of  looking  upon  trumpet-music  as  being  specially 
appropriate  to  the  cavalry  service,  and  eventually 
it  became  regularly  attached  to  it.  The  music  of 
these  bands,  consisting  only  of  trumpets  and 
kettledrums,  was  natunJly  very  simple. 
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The  denomination  '  Trompano '  in  the  above 
■core  is  somewhat  singular.    The  usual  names 
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for  the  four  different  P*rts  of  trumpet-music 
were— Clarino  prime,  Ciarino  secundo,  Princi* 
pale,  and  Toccato.  In  the  example  above,  the 
fourth  part  is  either  for  Trumpet  (in  which  case 
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-'doubletongue,')  or  for  kettledrams,  but  prob- 
4iblj  for  both  combined. 

The  fiict  that  all  trumpet  and  horn  music 
suffered  from  the  absence  of  such  important 
interralB  as  the  third  and  seventh  of  the  domi- 
nant chord,  gave  it  a  monotonous  character. 
To  obviate  this  the  device  was  adopted  of 
adding  to  the  principal  body  of  trumpets,  in  the 
key  of  the  tonic,  a  few  tuned  in  other  keys.  In 
the  following  example  we  find  two  trumpets  thus 
introduced,  one  in  the  dominant  and  one  in  the 
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Moond,  the  principal  reason  for  the  use  of  th» 
latter  being  the  note  6,  by  which  a  modulation 
into  A  minor  is  effected.  Rude  as  may  be 
these  first  attempts  for  enriching  the  harmonies^ 
they  are  nevertheless  the  starting-point  of  the 
modem  bras*  hand.  The  adoption  and  exten- 
sion of  the  custom  of  mixing  in  both  trumpet- 
and  horn-bands  a  variety  of  differenUy-tuned 
instruments  made  almost  every  harmonic  pro- 
gression possibleiy  providing  the  band  was  nu- 
merous enough. 
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Although  trombones  were  in  frequent  reqni- 
ation  they  seem  not  to  have  been  so  often  com- 
bined wiUi  either  trumpet-  or  horn-bands  as 
might  have  been  eiroected.  In  a  collection  of 
Lutheran  hymns  by  Johannes  EIrGger  ('  Psalmo-  ^ 
dia  sacra,'  publ.  1085)  we  meet  with  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  employment  of  a  choir  of  five  trom- 
bones, which  weave  around  the  simple  four- 
part  chorale  a  richly  figured  and  most  effective 
accompaniment.  The  diversity  of  duties  im- 
posed upon  town-bands — having  not  only  to  pro- 
vide the  music  for  all  sorts  of  dvio  fdtes,  but 
also  on  high  church-festivals  to  take  part  in  the 
musical  portion  of  the  sacred  rites — ^necessarily 
led  to  an  enlargement  of  the  limits  of  ancient 
instrumentation.  Trombones  came  into  general 
use,  and  being  combined  with  fiutes,  oboes,  pom- 
mers,  zinken  (cometti),  and  sometimes  a  couple 
of  trumpets  and  kettledrums,  some  veir  decent 
band-music  emerged  by  slow  degrees  m>m  the 
barbarous  noise  of  former  times.  Instrumental 
music  now  began  to  be  noted  down,  and  we  aro 
enabled  to  tr^e  its  raogress  as  we  come  nearer 
the  1 8th  century.  Bands  separated  moro  dis- 
tinctly into  three  classes,  each  striving  to  perfect 
its  own  special  mission — ^the  full  orohestra  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  coltivated  musical  intellects, 
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whilst  the  military  and  brass  bands  appealed  to 
the  masses  at  large. 

A  new  era  begins  with  the  invention  and 
rapid  improvement  of  the  clarinet,  which  for 
wind-bands  is  as  important  as  the  violin  is 
for  the  orohestra.  Its  brilliant  tone,  capable  of 
every  shade,  irom  the  softest  to  the  loudest ;  its 
large  compass,  extended  by  the  introduction  of 
the  smaller  darinets  as  well  as  by  tenor  and 
bass  clarinets,  at  once  placed  it  in  the  rank  of 
the  loading  instrument,  and  the  oboe  was  pushed 
into  the  second  place.  Two  moro  instruments 
wera  so  perfected  in  their  construction  as  to 
become  important  additions  to  wind-bands, 
namely  the  bassoon  and  the  French  horn. 

From  1763  military  music  assumed  a  definite 
form,  and  although  still  very  rudimentary,  we 
can  trace  in  the  instrumentation,  as  fixed  by 
order  of  King  Frederick  IL  of  Prussia  (Fre- 
derick the  Great),  the  foundation  upon  which 
further  development,  in  the  shape  of  additions 
of  other  instruments,  soon  manifested  itself. 
This  first  organisation  comprised  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  horns,  and  two  bassoons, 
to  which  after  a  short  time  wero  added  a 
flute,  one  or  two  trumpets,  and  a  contrafagott. 
The  French  bands  of  the  Republic  (1795)  con- 
sisted of  one  flute,  six  darinets,  three  bassoons, 
two  horns,  one  trumpet  and  one  serpent, 
besides  a  number  of  si^k-drums.    In  the  time 
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of  Napoleon  military  bands  made  rapid  strides, 
both  with  regard  to  the  augmentation  of  their 
numbers  and  to  their  executive  capacity,  and 
were  admitted  to  be  the  best  then  in  existence. 
It  seems  that  between  the  years  1S05  and  1808 
the  addition  of  bass-drum,  cymbals  and  triangle 
was  made;  and  also  into  the  Prussian  bands  that 
most  useless  of  toys,  the  crescent,  found  its  way. 

England  having  in  no  way  contributed  to 
improve  or  even  influence  the  progress  of  wind 
instrumental  music,  we  have  of  necessity  to 
pursue  its  course  on  the  continent,  from  whence 
any  important  advance  was  simply  adopted. 
It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  introduction  of  mili- 
tvy  bands  into  the  English  service.  In  1783 
the  Coldstream  Guards  had  a  band  of  eight 
musicians — two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns 
and  two  bassoons.  The  Duke  of  York,  wishing 
to  improve  the  musical  service,  imported  from 
Germany  what  probably  was  the  first  *full 
band'  of  twenty-four  men,  who,  besides  the 
above-named  instruments,  brought  flute,  trum- 
pets, trombones  and  serpent.  To  these  were 
added  three  negroes  with  tambourines  and  cres- 
cent.^ A  fuller  description  of  the  circumstances 
attending  this  introduction  of  a  foreign  band 
may  be  found  in  Parke's  'Musical  Memoirs,'  voL 
ii.  p.  339  (London,  1830). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  various 
inventions  were  introduced  to  improve  the  im- 
perfect state  of  trumpets  and  French  horns  and 
render  theia  capable  of  producing  a  complete 
scale.  A  similar  slide  to  that  of  the  trombone 
was  added  both  to  trumpets  and  horns,  but  its 
manipulation  was  so  difficult  that  it  did  not 
gain  ground.  A  more  important  addition  was 
that  of  keys  to  the  bugle.  Although  the  tone 
was  thereby  rendered  unequal,  yet  this  defect 
was  compensated  for  by  the  gain  of  a  complete 
chromatic  scale,  and  the  key-bugle  became 
a  much-used  favourite  instrument  in  most  mili- 
tary and  brass-bands  of  the  time,  [See  Bugle, 
vol.  i.  p.  280.]  The  greatest  event  however 
for  all  brass  instruments  was  the  invention 
of  the  Valve.  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  215.]  Emanating 
from  two  obscure  musicians  in  Prussia,  it  at 
first  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
musical  profession,  who  thought  that  the  *  good 
old'  character  of  the  brass  instruments  was 
thereby  deteriorated. 

Valve-trumpets  were  introduced  here  and 
there,  but  without  creating  a  favourable  impres- 
sion. Thus  it  went  on  till  two  men  came  to  the 
front — one  as  a  reformer  of  military  music,  the 
other  as  the  inventor  of  scientifically  constructed 
brass  instruments— Wieprecht  and  Sax.  The 
former  had  an  anomalous  position,  for  being  a 
civilian  his  propositions  for  reforming  a  purely 
military  establishment  were  received  but  coolly 
by  the  military  authorities.  However,  persever- 
ing in  his  endeavours,  he  at  last  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  be  allowed  (at  the  expense  of  the  command- 
ing officer)  to  introduce  his  instrumentation  in  a 
cavalry  brass-band.    It  oonaisted  of  two  high 
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trumpets  in  Bb  (comettinos),  two  key-bugles  in 
Bb,  two  alto-trumpets  in  Eb  (comettos),  eight 
trumpets  in  Eb,  two  tenor-horns  in  Bb,  one  bass- 
horn  in  Bb,  and  three  trombones  in  Bb,  the 
former  all  having  two  or  three  valves,  the  latter 
being  slide-trombones.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  innovation  was  so  apparent  that  Wieprecht 
was  requested  to  introduce  it  into  the  bands  of 
the  Prussian  Life  Guards,  and  he  went  so  far  am 
to  give  the  members  of  these  bands  personal 
lessons,  to  be  assured  of  a  proper  perception  of 
his  ideas.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  director  of 
all  the  Guards*  bands,  and  in  this  influential 
position  he  successfully  dealt  with  the  formation 
and  style  of  playing  of  the  military  bands 
throughout  Germany.  The  first  grand  effort 
of  combining  many  bands  for  a  monster  per- 
formance, at  which  he  officiated,  was  at  a  fdte 
given  at  Berlin  on  May  1 2, 1838,  to  the  Emperor 
Nicolaus  of  Russia,  who  wiis  on  a  visit  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  when  Wieprecht  conducted  a 
performance  of  sixteen  iniantry  and  sixteen 
cavalry  bands,  consisting  of  1000  wind-insUxi- 
ments,  besides  200  side-drummers.  He  directed 
this  great  mass  of  musicians,  all  dressed  in  bril- 
liant uniforms,  in  plain  civilian  garb,  and  it  la 
said  that  the  Emperor  was  so  struck  with  the 
incongruity  of  the  thing  that  Wieprecht  waa 
hurriedly  put  into  uniform  to  conduct  a  second 
performance  before  the  crowned  heads  four  days 
after.'  Without  following  in  detail  the  many 
results  of  his  well-directed  efforts,  we  will  only 
give  the  instrumentation  of  the  first  military 
(reed)  band,  as  reformed  by  him. 


2  Flutes. 
2  Oboes. 

1  Ab  (high)  Clarinet. 

2  Et>  Clarinets. 
8  B9  CUrinets. 
2  Bassoons. 

2  Contrabassoons. 
2  Tenor  Trombones. 
2  Bass  Trombones. 


2  Soprano  Cometts  in  Eb. 

2  Altooomets  in  B&. 

2  Tenor  Horns  in  Bt7. 

1  Bariton  Tuba  (Eupho- 
nium). 

4  Bass  Tubas  (Bombar- 
dones). 

4  Trumpets. 

4  French  Horns.     • 


2  Side>  Drums,  Bass  Drum,  Cymbals  and  Crescent. 

(47  men  in  all.; 

For  the  cavalry  he  organised  the  bands  thus 
(trumpet-bands) : — 


Cavalrjf. 

1  Comettino  in  Bb. 

2  Comettos  in  Eb. 
4  Comets  in  Bb. 

2  Tenor  Horns. 
8  Trumpets. 

1  Euphonium. 

3  Bombardones. 

(21  men  in  all.) 


AriiUerjf* 

3  Comettinos  in  Bb. 
3  Comettos  in  Eb. 
6  Comets  in  Bb. 
0  Tenor  Home. 
3  Euphoniums. 
12  Tmmpets. 
6  Tubas  (Bombardones). 
(39  men  in  all.) 


And  for  the  light  infantry  (Jiiger)  the  instru- 
mentation was  called  '  horn-music/  consisting  of. 


1  Comettino  in  Bb. 

2  Comettos  in  Eb. 
4  Comets  in  Bb. 

8  Tenor  Horns. 


4  French  Horns. 
3  Trumpeta 
2  Euphoniums. 
8  Bombardons. 


The  regulation  instrumentation  of  the  Aus- 
trian bands  at  the  same  period  differed  from  the 
above  in  so  fiir  that  it  regarded  less  the  artistio 
completeness  than   the   production  of  greater 

I  For  a  dflieri|itioD  of  a  ilmnar  pwlbmuuiee  wtm  Barlloi,  *  Yersee 
Xaloal.' Lottcr  UL   BwUoi  wroDglj  oslla  him  Wibceobt. 
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power,  or  londnen.    We  find  therefore  no  fiate, 
oboes,  or  bassoons.    It  consisted  of — 

The  $am«  atpnanU, 

1  Piccolo  in  Eb. 
1  Flute. 

1  High  A  b  Clarinet. 

2  £9  Clarinets. 
8  Bt)  Clarinets  (in  4  parta). 
4Horus(Et». 
2  First  FlOgel  Horns. 
2  Second  ditto. 
2  ditto.  Btl  Bass  (or  Tenor 

Horns). 
2  Kuphoniams. 
U)  Trumpets  £t?  (in  4  or  6 
parte). 

2  Bass  Trumpets  (B9). 

3  Bombardons  in  F. 
STubaa  in  £|>,C,  or  Con- 
tra Bb- 

2  Side  and  1  Bass  Drum 
and  Cymbals. 

(47meninaa)l 

This  regulation  number  has  however  on  nearly 
all  occasions  been  overstepped,  and  there  are 
frequently  bands  of  from  seventy  to  ninety  per- 
formers. The  natural  aptitude  of  some  of  the 
nationalities,  notably  Bohemia,  Hungary  and 
Austria  proper,  for  instrumental  music,  has  made 
the  strengthening  of  the  number  of  performers  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  the  bandmaster. 

Spontini  recommended  to  the  special  com- 
mission for  the  reorganisation  of  the  French 
military  bands,  at  Paris,  1845,  the  following  as 
the  best  instrumentation  for  bands  of  infantry 
rej^ments : — 


Austrian  IitfaiUry  Band  1860. 

1  Piccolo. 

Ihigh  A7  Clarinet 

2  Et7  Clarinets. 

4  B|9  Clarinets.  . 
2Comettinos(Bb). 
2  Comettoe  (£b). 
2  Comets  (B&). 
2  Tenor  Horns. 
2  £uphoniums. 
4  Bombardons. 
4  Trumpets. 
2  French  Horns. 
2  Tenor  Trombones. 
2  Bass  Trombones. 
1  Side  and  I  Bass  Drum  and 
one  pair  of  Cymbals. 
(35  men  in  all.) 


4  Saxhorns  in  Bb  (Cknmets). 

4  Ditto  (Althoms). 

4  Bass  Saxhorns  in  Bb  (£u- 

phoniums). 
4  Contrabass     Saxhorns 

(Bombardones). 

Horns  without  valyes. 

Ditto  with  3  valres. 
3  Trombones    (slide  —  alt., 

tenor,  and  bass). 
3  Ditto,  with  valres  (ditto). 
1  Serpent  (Ophideide). 
1  or  2  (^ntrafagotts. 


1  Piccolo. 

2  Concert  Flutes. 
2  £b  Clarinets. 
8  or  10  First  Bb  (Tlarinets. 
8  or  10  Second  Ditto. 
2  Alto  Clarineto. 
2  Bass  Ditto. 
4  First  Oboes. 
4  Second  Ditto. 
2  Bassethoms  (Alt.  Clarinet 

inF). 
2  First  Bassoons. 
2  Second  ditto. 
2  high  Saxhorns  inEb  (Cor- 

nettos). 

But  it  was  not  adopted. 

Like  Wieprecht  in  Germany,  Sax  in  France 
created  a  revolution  in  the  instrumentation  of 
the  military  bands;  but,  whereas  the  former 
was  prompted  by  purely  artistic  motives,  the 
latter  acted  from  scientific  knowledge  and  for 
mercantile  purposes.  [See  Sax,  voL  iii.  p. 
^32.]  He  adapted  the  German  invention  of 
the  valve  to  all  classes  of  brass  instruments,  and 
gave  them  the  generic  name  of  Saxhorns,  Sax- 
tromba,  Saxtuba,  etc.,  ignoring  the  hct  that 
valve-trumpets,  valve-homs  and  various  other 
forms  of  valve-brass-instnmnents  were  known, 
although  not  in  general  use,  long  before  he 
adopted  them  for  his  *  inventions.*  The  bombar- 
dons (by  him  called  Saxtubas)  were  designed 
by  Wieprecht,  and  introduced  into  the  Pruasian 
army  before  *  Saxtubas  *  were  heard  of.  *  How- 
ever, by  a  unity  of  design  and  a  great  number  of 
ingenious  improvements  in  the  details  of  mann- 

1  A.  Kslkbrenner,  '  wnhtlm  Wieprecht,  laln  Ltbra  and  Wlrksn.' 
•etc.    (Berlin,  IWS.) 
s  WIeprcchta  Scbrlften.   PablUhed  lettM*.   (Berlin.  U87J 


factnre,  he  deservedly  gained  a  great  name  as  an 
instrument-maker.  This,  combined  with  influ- 
ence at  the  court  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  and 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  Berlioz,  enabled 
him  to  bring  about  a  complete  reoiganisation  of 
the  French  military  bands,  he  obtaining  almost 
the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  instruments.  He 
designed  a  peculiar  clarinet  of  metal,  very  wide 
in  diameter  and  conical  in  shape,  formidable- 
linking  on  account  of  a  great  nmuber  of  keys, 
and  cfiiled  the  Saxophone.  The  tone  of  this 
instrument  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any 
other,  and  imparts  to  all  French  infantry  bands, 
who  have  firom  four  to  six  of  them  (soprano,  Bb, 
alto  Eb,  tenor  Bb,  and  baritone  £b),  a  peculiar 
reedy  tone.  It  is  a  difficult  instrument,  requir- 
ing careful  manipulation.  The  following  lists  of 
French  infantry  bands  show  that  the  instrumen- 
tation, as  fixed  by  the  government  of  the  time^ 
has  already  been  considerably  departed  from  :^- 


iaiseo. 

2FInt6S. 

2  Piccolos. . 

4  Clarinets. 

2  Oboes. 

2  Saxophones  soprano. 

2        Do.        alto. 

2        Do.         tenor. 

2        Do.         hariton. 

2  Comets  k  pistons. 

2  Trumpets  (cylinder). 

3  Trombones. 

2  Saxhorns,  Bbalta 

3  Saxtromba,  £&. 

2  Saxhorns,  baritone  Bb. 

3  Do.        bass  in  Bb  (4 
cylinders). 

1       Do.       contrabass  in 

Eb. 
1       Do.       contrabass  in 

B^ 
Side  and  Bass  Drums  and 
Cymbals.s 


In  1884. 

2  Piccolos  inEb. 

1  Flute  in  D  (concert). 

2  Oboes. 

I  £t>  Clarinet. 
4  B&  Clarinets. 
1  Saxophone  soprano. 
1       Do.        alto. 
1       Do.        tenor. 

1  Do.        baritona 

2  Bassoona 

1  Petit  BuRle  in  Eb. 

2  Pistons  in  Bb. 
2  Bugles  in  B|9. 
2 Horns  inEb. 

2  Trumpets  in  Eb. 

3  Altos  inEb.      . 

2  Barytones  in  Bb. 

3  Tromboiies. 

Bass  in  Bb  (Euphonium). 
Contrabass  in  £,b. 
Do.        in  Bb. 
Drums  and  Cymbals.^ 


The  bands  of  two  more  armies  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  the  first  on  account  of  a  rather  peculiar 
instrumentation,  and  the  second  as  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  European  ideas 
upon  a  very  distant  people. 


Spain, 

lFtooo1oinEt>(Db). 

1  Flute  in  Eb. 
lE9(narinet. 
10  Bb  Clarinets. 

2  Saxophones  sopr.  InBb. 
2        I>o.         alto  in  £b.^ 
2        Do.         tenor  in  Bb. 
2        Do;         bass  in  C. 

2  Flflgelhoms  in  Bb. 
4  (Comets in  Bb.. 

3  Trumpets  in  Eb. 
2  French  Horns. 

4  Tenor  tmmbones  in  0. 

1  Bass  trombone  in  F. 

2  Euphoniums  in  Bb. 
2  Bombardons  in  Eb. 
2  Tubas  in  C. 
I  Tuba  (Contra  F). 
1  high  (shallow  Side  Drum). 
1  do.  (long,  old  pattern). 
I  Bass  Drum. 
1  Cymbals. 
1  Lyra  (Glockenspiel). 

(To  which  are  added,  for 
various  instruments,  10 
pupils  under  training.) 

•  Albert  Petrln,  MIIIU17  Bend»,  etc.  CLandoo,  1»S.) 

<  A.  Kslkbrvnncr.  'Die  OrcaulMUon  der  MUitalrmusIkeliOrB.* «M. 
(Hanover.lSM.) 

•  Ibid. 


Japan. 

2FIutM. 

lOboe. 

2  Eb  Clarinets. 

8  Bty  Clarinets. 

4  Saxophones  in  Bb. 

4        Do.         inEb. 

2        Do.         in  B  (bass). 

2  Baritones  in  B  b. 

3  Comets  in  B  9. 

2 Trumpets  inEb. 

3  Trombones. 

4  Euphoniums. 

2  Bombardones  in  Eb. 
2  Ckmtrabasses  in  Bb. 
And  2  Drums,  with  Cym- 
bals.* 
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English  bands  of  line  regiments  consist  of— > 


1  Piccolo. 
1  Flute. 

1  or  2  OboM  (O-Olsrixieta  T)« 

2  £b  Clarinets. 

Prom  8  to  10  Bb  ClarineU 


(Sparta). 
lAlto  ~ 


Clarinet  in  Eb. 
8  BaMoons  (or  Ban  Glari- 

nete). 
4  Horns  in  Eb. 


2  0ometiinBb. 

2  Trumpets  in  E^. 

1  or  2  Baritones  in  B7. 

1  or  2  Euphoniums  in  Bb. 

2  Tenor  Trombones  in  B  b. 

1  Bass  Trombone  in  G. 

2  or  3  Bombardones  in  Eb. 
1  Contrabass  in  Bb(T). 
Side  and  Bass  Dram  with 

Oymbala. 


Military  bands  are  now  constructed  upon  the 
same  system  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
Varying  from  twenty  to  sixty-five  members,  the 
instrumentation  differs  only  in  minor  details 
from  that  of  the  bands  named  above. 

An  event  of  interest  in  the  annals  of  military 
music  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  French  Ex- 
hibition, 1867,  as  in  connection  with  it  a  grand 
contest  for  military  bands  was  organised,  and 
every  sovereign  of  Europe  invited  to  allow  one 
of  his  military  bands  to  compete.  The  following 
bands  respondedi  England  malung  no  appearance. 


StaU, 


L  Austria. 
2.  Fiossia. 

8.  Bavaria. 
4.  Baden  . 
&  Belgium 

e.  Holland 

7.  France . 

8.  Spain.  . 

9.  Buisia  . 


Band  of  the  73rd 
Reffimont. 

Band  combined  of 
two  Regiments  of 
the  Guards. 

Tand  of  Ist  Infan- 
try Begiment. 

Band  of  Grenadier 
Begiment. 

Combined  bands  of 
the  Guides  and 
Grenadier  Begi- 
ment. 

Combined  bands  of 
Chasseurs  and 
Grenadiers. 

(a)  Band  of  Mount- 
ed Guides. 

(6)  Garde  de  Paris. 

Band  of  1st  En- 
gineer Corps. 

Band  of  Mounted 
Guards. 


Conductor. 


66 


82 

M 
G4 


Zimmermann. 
Wieprecht 

Siebenkfts. 

Burg. 

Bender. 

Dunkler. 

Cretsonois. 

Panlus. 
Maimo. 


71      Dorfsld. 


The  jury  consisted  of  twenty  members,  under 
the  presidency  of  General  Mellinet,  and  included 
George  Kastner,  A.  Thomas,  Hans  von  Bulow, 
Felicien  David,  Leo  Delibes,  Grisar,  Professor 
Hanslick;  etc.,  etc. 

The  contest  took  place  in  the  Exhibition  before 
30,000  spectators.    The  result  was^- 

First  prize:  (a)  Prussian  band;  (6)  Paris 
Guards ;  (c)  Austria. 

Second  prize:  (a)  Bavaria;  (&)  Russia;  (c) 
French  Guides. 

Third  prize  :  (a)  Holland;  (&)  Baden. 

Fourth  prize :  (a)  Belgium;  (b)  Spain. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Gilmore  brought  the 
band  of  the  2  and  Regiment  of  New  York  to 
Europe,  giving  concerts  at  Liverpool,  Dublin, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Paris,  etc.  Although  the  band 
had  a  great  reputation,  its  performances  sur- 
passed the  expectation  of  even  the  most  fastidious 
critics.    Placed  under  exceptionally  &voarable 


circumstances  at  New  York,  Mr.  Gilmore 
able  to  organise  a  band  of  unusually  good  per- 
formers, capable  of  rendering  the  most  diflScuIt 
passages  in  concerted  pieces  with  a  precision  and 
refinement  deserving  the  highest  praise,  and 
containing  a  number  of  solo-players  of  great  skill 
and  taste.  Their  intonation  was  correct,  the 
attack  vigorous  and  precise,  while  the  gradations 
of  tone  from  the  greatest  fortissimo  to  an  almost 
vanishing  point  of  pianissimo  proved  not  only  a 
most  careful  training  of  the  band,  but  also  the 
artistic  merit  of  the  conductor. 

Their  programmes  (although,  like  those  or 
other  military  bands,  consisting  mostly  of  ar- 
rangements of  orohestral  works)  were  carefully 
chosen  and  interesting.    A  noteworthy  numb^ 
was  an  adaptation  of  Liszt's  '  Rhapsodic  Hon- 
groise,'  the  technical  difficulties  of  which  are- 
rather  increased  by  its  transference  from  the 
piano  to  a  wind-band,  but  the  rendering  of 
which  created  among  the  audience  a  genuine 
enthusiasm.    The  daily  papers  of  May  1878,  as 
well  as  the  musical  periodicals,  were  unanimooa 
in  their  praise  of  'Gilmore's  Band.' 

Their  instrumentation  was  as  follows : — 2  pic- 
colos, a  flutes,  a  oboes,  i  Ab  piccolo  clarinet* 
3  Eb  clarinets,  8  first,  4  second,  and  4  third  Bb 
clarinets,  i  alto  and  i  bass  darinet^  i  soprano^ 
1  alto,  I  tenor  and  i  bass  saxophone,  a  bassoons^ 
I  contrafagotto,  i  Eb  cometto,  a  first  and  a  second 
Bb  comets,  a  trumpets,  a  flfigelhoms,  4  French 
horns,  a  Eb  alto  horns,  a  Bb  tenor  horns,  a 
euphoniums,  3  trombones,  5  bombardons^  3. 
drums  and  cymbals — 66  in  all. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  with  reference 
to  horn-bands.  Like  trumpets,  horns  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  reserved  for  the  upper 
classes.  They  were  used  for  signalling  during 
the  progress  of  the  chase,  and  for  playing  merry 
fanfares  and  other  pieces  when  the  huntsmen 
took  their  meal  in  the  forest  or  returned  home. 
They  developed  a  distinct  characteristic  strain, 
which  with  its  lively  rhythm,  mostly  in  6-S 
time,  suited  its  purpose  admirably.  [See  HoRir, 
voL  L  p.  751.]  The  number  of  fine  compositions- 
in  which  phrases  for  the  horns  'k  la  chaase* 
occur  give  proof  of  the  enduring  impression 
they  made,  and  they  lost  nothing  of  their  effect 
by  being  transferred  from  the  forest  to  the  stage 
or  concert-room.  The  most  noted  of  these  com- 
positions is  the  overture  to  the  opera  '  Le  jeune 
Henri,'  by  M^ul,  which  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance made  itself  known  over  Europe  under  the 
name  of  'Hunting  Overture,'  or  '  Jagd  Sym- 
phonic.' It  is  almost  entirely  constructed  on 
old  French  hunting  fanfares,  and  even  yet  is  a 
favourite. 


(a)    AOegretto. 
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Having  already  recorded  the  reformation  of 
the  Prussian  cavalry  braes-bands  by  Wieprecht, 
a  reformation  which  very  soon  extended  into 
nearly  every  other  European  state,  and  the  im- 
provementa  of  Sax,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the 
brass-bands  of  the  present  time. 

No  statistical  record  of  the  number  of  private 
brass-bands  in  Great  Britain  has  yet  been 
compiled,  but  their  number  is  very  large.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  bands  have  reached 
a  high  state  of  excellence.  Of  course,  looked 
upon  from  the  point  of  'high  art  culture,' 
brass  bands  are  of  no  account.  But  viewed  as  a 
popular  agent  for  the  improvement  of  the 
musical  taste  of  the  people,  they  are  of  great 
importance.  The  comparative  ease  with  which 
a  brass  instrument  may  be  learned,  the  similarity 
of  execution  upon  all  of  them,  which  promotes  a 
feeling  of  equality,  and  gives  no  tedmioal  ad- 


vantage to  any  player,  and  the  imposing  effSoct 
which  a  well-managed  brass-band  is  capable  of 
producing — these  circumstances  offer  attractions 
to  the  toiling  multitude  which  no  other  form  of 
music  can  equal. 

Originally  introduced  by  some  of  the  large 
employers  of  labour  in  Lancashire  as  an  innocent 
and  desirable  recreation  among  their  workpeople, 
brass-bands  soon  multiplied.  As  they  improved 
in  executive  capability,  an  honourable  spirit  of 
emulation  arose  among  the  better  ones  for  a 
public  recognition  of  their  respective  claims  to 
superiority.  This  led  to  the  oiganisation  of 
public  contests,  coupled  with  the  award  of  prizes 
for  superior  merit.  It  is  really  marvellous 
that  these  contests  have  survived  the  tests  of 
half  a  century,  and  flourish  now  more  than  ever. 
The  task  of  employing  part  of  the  scanty  leisure 
in  the  study  of  an  uninteresting  '  part,'  the  se- 
vere rehearsals  necessary  to  ensure  pre-eminence, 
and  the  fine  results  achieved  by  many  of  the  ex- 
isting bands,  furnish  a  sufiBcient  proof  of  the 
love  of  music  among  those  whose  life  is  passed 
in  useful  activity.  These  contests  are  watched 
annually  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators, 
and  the  award  of  prizes  is  a  source  of  ever- 
increasing  interest  to  the  multitude,  while  it 
gives  a  distinguished  position  to  the  winning 
band.  Mr.  Enderby  Jackson  of  Hull  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  as  having  been  the  active  pro- 
moter of  many  of  these  contests  in  the  midland 
and  northern  counties.  The  highest  success 
which  he  achieved  was  the  organisation  of  the 
'Grand  National  Brass-band  Contest'  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on  the  loth  and  xith 
of  July,  t86o.  a  hundred  and  sixty -nine 
bands  were  entered  as  competitors,  the  actual 
number  appearing  at  the  Palace  being  about 
seventy  less.  On  six  platforms  the  competition 
proceeded  from  lo  a.m.  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  each  day.  Three  judges  officiated  at  each 
platform  and  selected  the  two  best  bands  of  those 
which  had  played  before  them.  The  twelve 
bands  thus  selected  had  a  final  struggle  for  the 
honour  of  the  first  prize  before  the  combined 
eighteen  judges,  whose  award  on  the  first  day 
gave  the  following  prizes : — 

First  prize. — ^The  Blackdyke  Mills  band;  con- 
ductor, Mr.  Longbottom. 

Second  prize. — ^The  Saltaire  band ;  conductor, 
Mr.  R.  Smith. 

Third  prize. — ^The  Cyfarthfa  band;  conductor, 
Mr.  R.  Livesey. 

Fourth  prize. — The  Darlington  Saxhorn  band ; 
conductor,  Mr.  H.  Hoggett. 

Fifth  prize. — The  Dewsbury  band ;  conductor, 
Mr.  John  Peel. 

The  bands  obtaining  the  first  and  second 
prizes  on  the  first  day  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
into  the  competition  of  the  second  day,  when  the 
following  bands  respectively  succeeded : — 

First  prize.— The  Cyfiffthfa  band;  conductor, 
Mr.  R.  liivesey. 

Second  prize. — The  Dewsbury  band;  con- 
ductor, Mr.  J.  PeeL 
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Third  prize.~The  Goldshill  Saxhorn  band; 
conductor.  Mr.  J.  BUindford. 

Fourth  prize. — The  Chesterfield  band;  con- 
ductor, Mr.  H.  Slack. 

Fifth  prize.— The  Meltham  Mills  band;  con- 
ductor, Mr.  H.  Hartley. 

The  united  bands,  comprising  over  looo  brass 
instruments,  perfonned  the  following  programme 
each  day  : — '  Rule  Britannia,'  chorus — *  Halle- 
lujah/ Mendelssohn's  '  Wedding  March,'  chorus 
— 'The  Heavens  are  tolling,'  and  'God,  save 
the  Queen.'  The  Times  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings said : — '  The  effect  of  the  combined  legions 
of  "  blowers  "  (upwards  of  iioo  strong)  was  tre- 
mendous. The  organ  which  accompanied  them, 
and  which  on  less  exceptional  occasions  is  apt  to 
drown  everything,  was  scarcely  heard.  .  .  .  The 
whole  performance  was  conducted  with  wonder- 
ful vigour  and  precision  by  Mr.  Enderby  Jackson 
of  Hull,  a  sort  of  "Delaporte  "  in  his  way' ;  etc. 

Since  then  the  movement  has  gone  on  in  the 
Northern  Counties  and  iu  Scotland,  with  fluc- 
tuations. There  are  periodical  contests  at  many 
towns  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  elsewhere, 
and  there  is  even  a  monthly  organ  for  the  move- 
ment, The  Brass  Band  News  (Wright  &  Hound, 
Liverpool).  It  is,  however,  extremely  diflScult 
to  obtain  accurate  information  on  so  independent 
and  fluctuating  a  matter.  [See  Brass  Bands, 
in  Appendix.] 

In  America  similar  circumstances  produced 
similar  results  to  those  in  England.  A  small 
army  with  a  small  number  of  bands  leaves  the 
musical  field  open  to  private  enterprise,  and  the 
music-loving  masses  of  large  areas  have  them- 
selves to  provide  the  bands  for  their  open-air 
recreation.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  America 
there  are  200,000  men  connected  with  brass 
bands.  Although  we  cannot  go  the  whole  length 
of  this  estimate,  yet  we  may  safely  assume  that 
the  number  of  private  bands  is  very  large. 

In  all  Continental  countries  the  enormous 
armies  absorb  most  of  the  average  wind  instru- 
mentalists for  military  band  purposes.  Being 
permanent  establishments,  and  carefully  culti- 
vated by  the  states  as  bands,  the  members  of 
which  have  the  privilege  of  following  their  pro- 
fesjiional  pursuits  undisturbed  when  not  actually 
required  on  duty,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  need 
for  a  development  of  private  brass  or  other  bands. 
This  fact  has  to  be  considered  when  comparing 
the  number  of  private  bands  on  the  Continent 
with  those  of  England  and  America. 

Brass-bands  are  confined  by  the  narrow  capa- 
city of  brass  instruments  to  a  limited  range  of 
executive  possibility ;  but  good  work  done,  in 
whatsoever  shape,  is  worthy  of  praise.  Let  us 
point  out  some  mistakes  frequently  made.  Some 
conductors  wish  to  widen  the  legitimate  range 
of  brass-bands  by  adding  brass  clarinets  to 
them.  This  is  a  most  absurd  proceeding,  by 
which  the  very  character  of  the  instrumentation 
is  destroyed.  A  squealing  Eb  clarinet,  the  notes 
of  which  float  over  the  brass  tone  of  the  band 
like  a  drop  of  vinegar  in  a  basin  of  oil,  is  to  a 
cultivated  ear  an  abomination.    So  is  the  vigor- 
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ons  dramming.  For  marching  purposes  the 
addition  of  percussion  instruments  for  the 
stronger  accentuation  of  the  rhythm  is  allowable, 
but  out  of  that  limit,  if  an  addition  is  made,  it 
should  consist  of  kettledrums  (timpani),  which 
heighten  the  effect  and  are  in  character  with 
the  instruments.  Another  regrettable  point  is 
the  absence  of  trumpets  (with  shallow  mouth- 
pieces) and  the  gradual  conversion  of  brass-bands 
into '  horn -bands.'  [See  HoBK,  vol.  i.  p.  748.]  By 
the  universal  use  of  the  cornet,  which  absorbs  the 
functions  of  trumpets  axkdjlu^elhoms,  a  variety  of 
tone-colour  is  lost,  namely  the  contrast  between 
a  combination  of  trumpets  and  trombones,  and 
one  of  flUgelhoms,  althoms,  euphoniums,  and 
bombardons,  each  combination  quite  distinct  in 
quality.  Let  us  hope  that  if  the  monotony  of 
the  brass-bands  suggests  the  introduction  of  some 
variety,  it  will  be  made,  not  in  the  addition  of 
reed  or  such-like  instruments,  but  in  the  legiti- 
mate restoration  of  those  mentioned  above. 

Finally,  we  may  once  more  refer  to  the  mili- 
tary bandis  with  reference  to  an  estimate  of  their 
strength.  On  a  necessarily  incomplete  calcula- 
tion, made  from  reports  of  bandmasters  of  each 
country,  excluding  all  bands  of  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  forces,  and  not  counting  the  many 
smaller  bands  of  the  German  battalions  not 
authorised  by  the  state,  we  find  in  Europe  1043 
regimental  infantry  bands  (reed-bands)  and  353 
cavalry  brass-bands,  containing  at  the  lowest 
estimation  over  51,000  military  musicians. 

If  we  examine  the  musical  results  achieved  by 
this  small  army  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
rapid  strides  which  have  been  made  in  the  per- 
fection of  all  classes  of  wind-instruments  have 
not  been  acconipauied  by  a  proportionate  advance 
in  the  artistic  capability  of  these  bands.  It  is 
outside  our  present  scope  here  to  analyse  the 
causes  of  this  stagnation.  The  connection  of  the 
bands  with  the  military  service,  by  which  simple 
utility  is  placed  in  '  the  front  rank,'  whilst  that 
of  art  is  relegated  to  the  '  rear  column,'  liei 
at  the  root  of  the  evil.  To  the  same  cause 
may  also  be  ascribed  the  state  of  the  literature 
of  wind-instruments,  consisting  mainly  of  dance 
music  of  the  trashiest  kind,  or  operatic  arrange- 
ments of  more  or  less  merit.  The  few  examples 
we  have  of  pieces  for  wind-bands  by  the  great 
masters  are  not  generally  of  a  high  order,  and 
lack  the  necessary  characteristic  of  bold  outline. 
Between  the  aims  and  effects  of  writing  for  the 
orchestra  and  writing  for  military  bands  there  is 
the  same  difference  as  between  a  carefully  exe- 
cuted painting,  where  the  smallest  details  are 
rendered  with  minute  fidelity,  and  a  large  fresco, 
painted  with  bold  strokes  and  bright  colours. 
We  may  however  indulge  the  hope  that  wind- 
bands  (combining  all  classes  of  wind-  and  percus- 
sion-instruments) will  at  no  distant  period  rise 
outside  the  militsjy  atmosphere.  The  variety  of 
tone-colour,  the  broad  contrast  possible  in  a  roiJly 
artistic  instrumentation,  and  the  brilliant  effects 
obtainable  by  a  lull-sized  band  of  aatist-per- 
formers,  are  too  palpable  to  remain  neglected  for 
ever.     When  this  great  material  is  placed  on  a 
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I)etter  baeii,  and  the  attention  of  ever-Tarying 
fashion  brings  it  before  the  cultivated  world  as 
something  new,  then  perhaps  the  composer  will 
also  arise  who  with  broad  brush  will  lay  on  the 
colours  of  tone-pictures  of  a  new  order,  which  at 
present  are  still  hidden  in  the  future. 


Most  of  the  following  pieces  were  written  for 
special  occasions,  to  which  the  instrumentation 
had  to  be  adapted.  A  high-class  literature  for 
military  bands  does  not  exist,  and  a  fixed  instru- 
mentation applicable  to  most  European  countries 
has  only  been  recently  attempted. 

MozABT  wrote : — Ten  pieces  for  a  flutes, 
3  trumpets  in  C,  2  trumpets  in  D,  and  four 
kettledrums — C,  G,  D  and  A;  two  Divertimentos 
for  similar  instruments;  six  Divertimentos  for 
2  oboes.  2  French  horns,  and  2  bassoons ;  three 
Serenades  for  2  oboes^  2  clarinets,  2  French 
horns,  and  2  bassoons ;  two  Serenades  for  2 
clarinets,  two  alto-clarinets  in  F  (basset-horn), 
2  French  horns,  2  bassoons,  and  a  contrebass  (or 
contra-bassoon) ;  and  two  Divertimentos  for  2 
clarinets,  2  oboes,  2  English  horns  (alto-oboe\ 
2  French  horns,  and  a  bassoons.  (See  Koch  el  s 
Verzeichniss  Tonwerke  Mozarts;  Leipzig,  iS6a.) 

F.  J.  GossEO  deserves  especial  mention  in 
connection  with  wind-bands.  [See  voL  i.  p. 
611].  During  the  French  Revolution  he  was 
appointed  bandmaster  of  the  Paris  National 
Guard,  in  which  capacity  he  had  to  write  all  the 
music  for  the  grand  national  fStes.  As  most  of 
these  were  held  in  large  open  spaces,  he  organised 
a  full  orchestra  consisting  entirely  of  wind-in- 
struments, which  accompanied  his  patriotic 
hymns  and  funeral  cantata.  Among  these,  the 
hymn  to  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  to  the  Deity, 
etc.,  were  of  so  high  an  order  and  produced  so 
deep  an  impression,  that  the  Directorate  of  the 
Republic  decreed  him  to  be  'a  composer  of 
the  first  rank.'  On  the  collapse  of  the  Republic, 
the  new  reign  did  not  encourage  popular  fdtes, 
and  Gr08sec*s  work  came  to  an  end.  Although 
bis  compositions  in  this  line  bore  the  stamp  of 
genius,  they  are  now  almost  forgotten. 

BsBTHOVXN  has  left : — (i)  Marsch  fur  Militair 
musik  (for  the  Grand  Parade,  June  4,  1816) 
in  D.  (a)  March  in  F  for  the  same.  (3)  Sextet 
for  a  clarinets,  a  horns,  and  a  bassoons  in  £b 
(op.  71).  {4)  Trio  for  a  oboes  and  English  horn 
in  C  (op.  87).  (5)  Octet  for  clarinets,  obo^ 
horns,  and  bassoons  in  £b  (op.  103).  {6)JXon- 
dino  for  a  clarinets,  a  oboes,  a  horns,  anfii  bas- 
soons in  £b.  (7)  Two  i£r|uale  for  4  tl^mbones. 
(8)  Three  Duos  for  clarinet  and  baj^on. 

Ch£BUBINI*s  autograph  catalogi^of  his  works 
contains  the  following  pieces  for  XVVid-bands,  but 
of  what  instrumentation  we  ar^  not  aware: — 
1800.  Twomarches.  (i)  MarcheduPr^fetd'Eure 
et  Loire ;  (a)  Marche  pour  le  retour  du  Pr^fet. 
1805.  March  for  wind-instruments  composed  at 
Vienna  for  the  Baron  de  Braun.  1808.  March 
for  Wind-instruments.  1810,  Sept.  a  a.  Ditto, 
do.  18 14,  Feb.  8.  March  for  the  Band  of  the 
National  Guard;  Feb.  13.  Quick-step  for  ditto. 


Spontini  wrote  several  Marches  for  the  Prus- 
sian Guards'  band. 

KtJHNER  wrote  a  number  of  Fantasias  and 
Suites  of  variations  for  military  band  about  fifty 
years  ago,  mostly  published  by  Schott  &  Co. 

Berlioz. — op.  16,  Syinphonie  funfebre  et  tri- 
omphale,  in  three  parts,  for  full  military  band, 
and  separate  string  orchestra,  with  chorus  ad  lib. 
(Paris,  Brandus). 

Mendelssohn. — Overture  in  C  for  wind-in- 
struments, op.  a4.  Although  professedly  for 
military  band,  this  overture  is  not  effective  for 
outdoor  performance.  Even  in  the  composer  b 
time  Wieprecht  rearranged  it  for  military  band. 

Metebbeer's  four  Fackeltanze,  of  all  modem 
compositions,  give  the  true  character  of  military 
music  full  scope.  Generally  for  a  trumpet-baud 
and  orchestra,  placed  opposite  each  other  at 
the  two  ends  of  a  great  hall,  the  interweaving 
of  true  fanfares  with  the  strains  of  the  orchestra 
produces  a  most  stiiring  effect. 

Wieprecht  deserves  great  praise,  especially 
as  for  his  admirable  arrangements  of  six  com- 
plete symphonies  by  Beethoven  (a,  3,  5,  7,  9, 
and  *  Battle '),  two  of  Mozart,  about  thirty  over- 
tures, besides  numerous  operatic  fantasies,  etc. 
Most  of  these  remain  in  manuscript. 

Anton  Reicha  has  written  a  number  of  works 
for  wind-instruments — twenty-four  Quintets  for 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon  (op.  88, 
91,  99,  100);  one  Quartet  for  4  flutes  (op.  la), 
etc. 

Various  collections  of  music  arranged  for  mili- 
tary bands  exist,  such  as : — I.  Boosey's  Military 
Band  Journal — for  full  Band  (monthly).  Do. 
Supplemental  Journal  (bi-monthly).  Chappell*s 
Military  Band  Journal  (monthly).  Lafleur*s 
'  Alliance  Musicale  *  (monthly).  II.  Boosey's 
Brass  Band  Journal  (monthly).  ChappeU*s  B.  B. 
Journal  (monthly).  R.  Smith's  B.  B.  Journals ; 
and  others.  [J.  A.  K.] 

WINDSOR  OB  ETON  TUNE.  This  is  first 
found  in  Damon's  music  to  the  Psalms,  1591, 
harmonised  in  four  parts,  and  set  to  Ps.  cxvi.  It 
is  not  in  Damon's  earlier  work  of  1579.^  As 
no  complete  set  of  parts  is  known  to  exist,  the 
melody  only  can  be  quoted  :— 
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This  affords  an  example  of  Damon's  method  of 
prolonging  a  tune  by  repetition,  of  which  Haw- 
kins speaks. 

1  For  an  aoooont  of  this  axtmnelj  «earoe  work  mo  Hawkins.  Hist, 
of  Musle,  ohap.  cxatl. 
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In  1593  the  tune  appean  in  Este's  'Whole 
Booke  of  Psalmes/  containing  the  Church  Tunes, 
and  '  other  short  tunes  usually  sung  in  London 
and  most  places  of  the  Bealme/  It  is  marked 
as  being  one  of  the  latter,  and  must  therefore 
have  bMn  in  use  for  some  little  time  previously. 
In  Este's  Psalter  it  is  harmonised  by  George 
Kirby  as  follows,  the  melody  in  the  tenor : — 
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Dnmon  and  Kirby  merely  harmonised  the 
melody,  but  whoever  was  its  composer,  it  is  only 
an  adaptation  of  the  tune  set  by  Dr.  Tye  to  the 
third  chapter  of  his  curious  work,  *  The  Actes  of 
the  Apostles,  translated  into  Englyshe  Metre  . .  . 
with  notes  to  echo  Chapter,  to  synge  and  also 
to  play  upon  the  Lute/  1553.  Here  we  find 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  strains  of  Windsor, 
and  a  fragment  of  the  second.  For  the  sake  of 
comparison  Dr.  Tye*s  tune  is  subjoined,  reduced 
into  score  in  modem  clefs. 
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In  Este*s  Psalter  the  tune  has  no  distinctive 
name,  but  in  161 5  it  was  inserted-iji  the  Scottish 
Psalter  published  by  Andro  Hart,^  '  Dundie.* 
In  Ravenscroft's  Psalter,  1621,  it  is  d^ked  as 
an  English  tune,  and  is  doubly  named  <  W'indsor 
or  Eaton.'  The  tune  was  popular  in  Scotland,* 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  Scottish  form  of  its 
earliest  name  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  indi- 
genous to  that  country. 

In  Hart's  Psalter  of  161 5  the  melody  alone  ia 
given :  — 
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Here  a  slight  variation   occurs  in  the  second 
strain,  and  the  leading  note  is  omitted  in  the 

1  The  erotehet  C  Is  probably  a  misprint  for  D. 
*  Bums,  In  his '  Cottar's  Saturday  Night.'  refsrs  to  this  tone:— 
'Perhaps  Dundee's  wild  wsrbllny  measures  rise, 
Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name.' 
Oare  mast  be  taken  not  to  ooafouod  it  with  the '  Dundee '  of  BaTanv 
croft,  whioh  is  the '  French  tune '  of  the  Scottish  Faalter. 
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fint,  third  and  fourth  Btrains,  thus  giving  the 
melody  a  modal  form.  This  may  have  been  done 
to  assJinilate  its  character  to  that  of  other  tunes 
in  the  collection  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the 
accidental  was  restored  to  the  penultiinate  note 
of  the  last  strain  in  Baban's  Psalter,  Aberdeen, 
1633  :— 
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and  throughout  the  hymn  in  the  harmonised 
Scottish  Psalter  of  1635  :— 
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WINGHAM,  Thomas,  bom  in  London,  Jan. 
5, 1846.  Began  his  career  at  the  early  age  of 
10,  as  organist  of  S.  Michael's  Mission  Church, 
Southwark.  In  1863  entered  the  'London  Aca- 
demy of  Music'  of  Dr.  Wylde,  and  in  1867  became 
a  pupil  of  Stemdale  Bennett  for  composition, 
and  of  Harold  Thomas  for  piano,  in  the  Royal 
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Academy.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  the  Piano  in  that  institution,  a  post  which  he 
still  holds.  Mr.  Wingham's  compositions,  mostly- 
still  in  MS.,  contain  4  Symphonies — ^in  D  (1870), 
in  Bb  (1873),  in  E  minor,  with  chond  Finale 
(1873),  in  D  (1883);  6  Overtures,  one  with 
chorus ;  an  Orchestral  Serenade  in  £b ;  a  grand 
Mass  in  D ;  a  grand  Te  Deum,  two  Motets ;  an 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Stemdale  Bennett,  etc., 
which  have  been  performed  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  the  Crystal  Palace,  Leeds  Festival, 
Antwerp  Cathedxvl,  etc.  [6.] 

WINN,  William,  bass  singer,  bom  May  8, 
1 8a 8,  at  Bramham,  Yorkshire,  taught  sing- 
ing  by  Sir  G.  Smart  and  Schira,  made  his  firat 
appearance  in  London  in  *St.  Paul'  Oct.  34, 
1855,  at  St.  Martin's  HaU.  He  became  popu- 
lar in  oratorio  and  glee  music.  In  1864  was 
elected  a  Gentleman  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapels 
Royal,  and  in  1867  Vicar  Choral  of  St.  Paul's. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Noblemen  and  Grentle- 
men's  Catch  Club,  and  is  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Round,  Catch  and  Canon  Club.  His  son^ 
*  Nothing  more,'  and  the  prize  glee,  *  Go,  Rose, 
are  well-known  favourites.  His  elder  daughter 
and  pupil,  Florence,  bom  Nov.  1857,  ^  ^ 
&vourite  contralto  concert  singer.  [A.C.] 

WINTER,  Peieb,  opera  composer,  much  es- 
teemed in  his  day,  bom  at  Mannheim  1754,  died 
at  Munich  Oct.  17,  1825.  At  10  he  played  the 
violin  in  the  Elector  Karl  Theodore's  celebrated 
band.  He  had  some  instruction  in  composition 
from  the  Abb^  Vogler,  but  really  formed  himself 
as  a  composer  later  in  life.  In  1776  he  became 
Musik-director  of  the  court  theatre,  and  in  this 
post  nuide  acquaintance  with  Mozart,  against 
whom  he  took  a  great  dislike,  and  whom  he 
damaged  later  in  Vienna  by  spreading  false  re- 
ports about  his  private  life.^  When  the  Court 
removed  from  Mannheim  to  Munich  Winter  fol- 
lowed, and  became  in  1788  Court-Capellmeister. 
This  post  he  retained  to  his  death,  and  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  consideration,  receiving 
on  more  than  one  occasion  leave  of  absence  for 
two  or  three  years.  He  visited  Vienna  twice, 
first  in  1 78 1,  when  he  produced  three  ballets,  and 
again  during  the  years  between  1793  and  1797* 
when  he  had  nine  operas  performed  at  the  Burg- 
theater  and  Schikaneder's  theatre,  including 
'Das  unterbrodieneOpferfest'  (Burgtheater,  June 
14,  1796),  and  a  cantata  *Timotheus,  or  the 
power  of  music'  (1797),  by  the  Tonkfinstler 
Societat.  The  intercourse  he  maintained  with 
Salieri  was  important  as  inducing  him  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  vocal  part  of  his  composi- 
tions. This  isperceptible  in  all  the  works  written 
in  Vienna.  He  also  visited  Italy  (Naples  and 
Venice,  1791  and  1793),  Prague  (1796),  Paria 
( 1 802  and  1806),  London  (i  8o3-5),and  Italy  again 
(Mikn  and  Genoa,  181 7-19).  Besides  a  number 
of  operas,  of  which  the  greatest  and  most  lasting 
favourites  were  *  Maria  von  Montalban '  (Munich 
1 798)  and  the  •  Unterbrochene  Opferfest,'  popular 
on  account  of   its  catching  melodies.    Winter 

1  Jaha'f 'Monrt.*  aid  ad.,  L  903, 60fi. 
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oomposed  a  quantity  of  church  musio,  cantatas, 
Lieder,  part-bongs,  and  instrumental  works  ^sym- 
phonies, overtures,  and  concerted  pieces  for 
various  instruments),  most  of  which  were  printed, 
but  have  long  since  disappeared.  His  singing 
Metliod  ^Schott,  Mayence,  with  German,  French, 
and  Italian  words)  is  however  still  of  value. 

We  append  a  list  of  hii»  operas,  classified  a&> 
cording  to  the  places  where  the}'  were  first  pro- 
^iuced  :— Munich  :  'Armida'  (1778),  'Cora  ed 
Alonzo'  and  'Leonardo  e  Blandine*  (1779)* 
'Hel^ue  and  Paris '  (German,  1780),  'Der  Het- 
telstudent'  (German  operetta,  1781),  'Bellero- 
phon  *  (Geiman,  1782),  *  Scherz,  List,  und  Rache* 
(operetta,  1784),  'Circe'  (1788), 'Jery  und  Ba- 
tely*  (German,  1790),  'Psyche'  and  *Der Sturm* 
^Shakespeare's  'Tempest,*  (1793),  'Marie  von 
Montalban'  (German,  1798),  *  Der  Frauenbund ' 
^German,  1805),  *  Colraal '  (1809), '  DieBUnden' 
(Gennan,  1810).  Naples:  'Antigone'  (1791). 
Venice:  'Catone  in  Utica*  (1791),  'IFratelli 
Tivali '  and  '  II  Sacrificio  di  Creta '  (179a).  Vi- 
enna :  '  Armida  und  Rinaldo '  (German  melo- 
drama with  chorus  and  dances,  1793),  'I  due 
Vedovi '  and '  Das  unterbrochene  Opferfest'  (Geiv 
man,  1796),  'Babylons  Pyratuiden'  (Gennan, 
with  Mederitsch,  nicknamed  Gallus,  1797),  and 
*  Das  Labyrinth  *  (sequel  to  the  '  Zaubex^ote,* 
German,  1708).^  Prague :  '  Ogus,  il  Trionfo  del 
bel  sesso'  (1796).  Paris:  *Tamerlan'  (1803), 
'  Castor  e  Pollux '  (1806).  London  :  '  Calypso  * 
(1803),  'Proserpina'  (i8oa),  'Zaira*  (1805). 
Milan  :  '  I  due  Valdomiri  and  '  Maometto  * 
(1817),  'Etelinda'  (1818),  'Sanger  uud  Schnei- 
der* written  in  Geneva,  but  first  produced  in 
Munich  (1820),  his  last  work  for  the  stage. 

Of  his  church  works  there  are  now  in  the 
Royal  Chapel  at  Munich  a 6  Masses,  2  Requiems, 
3  Stabat  Maters,  and  a  quantity  of  graduales, 
cffertoires,  vespers,  etc.  For  the  Protestant 
court  chapel  he  wrote  7  cantatas,  2  oratorios,  a 
German  Stabat  Mater,  and  smaller  anthems. 

Winter's  strong  points  were  just  declamation, 
agreeable  melody,  brilliant  choral  writing,  and 
rich  instrumentation,  which  he  never  suffered  to 
overpower  the  voices.  His  weakness  was  in 
counterpoint,  which  he  had  never  found  an 
opportunity  of  mastering  thoroughly.  As  a 
whole  his  church  music  is  preferable  to  his 
operas;  which^  though  vocal  and  melodious,  have 
neither  originality,  greatness,  dramatic  force, 
fire,  nor  genius.  Hb  airs  are  specially  weak, 
never  seeming  fully  developed.  Winter  could 
amuse  and  entertain,  but  to  seize  the  imagin- 
ation, to  touch,  to  agitate,  was  beyond  him. 
This  is  why  even  his  best  and  most  popular 
works  disappeared  from  the  stage  soon  after  his 
aeath.  [C.F.P.] 

WIPPERN,  LouiSB  (Habbiers-Wippebn), 
boin  1835  oc  1837  at  Hildesheim  or  BUckeburg.' 
On  June  16, 1857,  ^^^  made  her  first  appearance 
at  Berlin  and  played  Agatha  in  '  Der  Freischiitz,* 
and  Alice  in  '  Robert  le  Diable  *  with  such  suc- 

1  Thme  two  were  written  for  Sehlkanedtf'H  thefttzo. 
*  *  N«ue  Berliner  Muslk  Zeitnog.' 
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cess  as  to  obtain  a  permanent  engagement  in 
Berlin  in  September  of  the  same  year.     She  kept 
the  post  until  her  retirement,  and  was  a  great 
favourite  both  in  dramatic  and  in  the  lighter 
parts,  viz.   Iphigenia,  Jessonda,  Pamina,  Su- 
sanna, Fidelio,  Inez  (L'Africaine),  the  Princeas 
of  Navarre  (John  of  Paris),  Mrs.  Ankerstrom 
rOusUvuB  IIL),  Gretchen  (Faust),   Elizabeth 
(Tannhaiiser),   Valentine,   etc.      In  Dec.  1859 
she  married  at  Buckeburg  an  architect  named 
Harriers.    She  sang  for  three  seasons  in  Lon- 
don at  Her  Majesty's,  appearing  first,  June 
II,  1S64,  as  Alice.    She  pleased  *  on  account  of 
the  freshness  of  her  tone,  her  firm  delivery  of  the 
notes,  her  extreme  earnestness  and  her  unques- 
tionable feeling'  (Musical   World).     She  was 
an  admirable  actress.     Her  parts  in  London 
were  but  few,  viz.  Pamina  (July  6,  1865),  Ame- 
lia  (Un  Ballo),  Leonora   (Trovatore),  Zerlina 
(Don  Giovanni) ;  but  several  of  her  best  parts 
were  in  the  hands  of  Fraulein  Tietjens,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  her  fame  and  powers,  and  Mme. 
Harriers*  Wippern  was  placed  at  great  disad- 
vantage.    In  May  1868,  while  at  Konigsberg, 
she  was  seized  with  diphtheria,  which  compelled 
her  to  visit  Italy.      She  reappeared  at  Berlin 
Jan.  5,  1870,  and  sang  there  for  a  year  or  more, 
but  her  voice  and  strength  were  so  much  im- 
paired that  she  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
regular   work.      She  died  Oct.  5,  1878,  from 
another  throat  disease,  at  the  Hydropathic  Es- 
tablishment at  Gorbersdorf  (Silesia).         [A.C.] 

WISE,  Michael,  bom  in  Wiltshire  (probably 
at  Salisbury),  about  164S,  was  admitted  a  child 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Captain  Cooke  in  1660. 
In  1663  ^0  became  a  lay- clerk  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  In  1668  he  was  appointed 
organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Salisbury 
CathedraL  On  Jan.  6,  1675-6  he  was  admitted 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  place  of 
Raphael  Courteville,  deceased,  being  described 
in  the  cheque-book  as  'a  counter-tenor  from 
Salisbury.'  At  the  time  of  the  coronation  of 
James  II.  (April  33,  1685)  he  was  suspended 
from  that  office,  and  Edward  Morton  officiated 
in  his  stead.  The  cause  of  such  suspension  is 
unknown.  There  is  in  the  Bagford  collection  in 
the  British  Museum  library  acoarse  political  song, 
published  in  London  in  1680,  entitled  'The 
Wiltshire  BaUad,"  from  which  it  appears  that 
Wise  had  been  engaged  with  other  Wiltshire  men 
in  getting  up  a  petition  for  calling  a  parliament. 
It  is  possible  that  this  siding  with  those  opposed 
to  the  Court  policy  may  have  been  made  the 
pretext  for  his  suspension.  On  Jan.  37,  1686-7, 
Wise  was  appointed  almoner  and  master  of  the 
choristers  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  he  did 
not  hold  those  offices  long.  On  Aug.  34,  1687, 
being  at  {Salisbury,  he  had  a  dispute  with  his 
wife,  in  the  heat  of  which  he  rushed  out  into  the 
street,  and  the  hour  being  late,  was  challenged 
by  a  watchman,  with  whom  he  commenced  a 
quairel,  and  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from 
the  man  s  bill  which  killed  him,    The  place  of 

*  B«prlated  hj  tlM  Ballad  Sod«(j In  'Th*  Baglbrd  Bftlladi.* 
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hiB  burial  is  unknown ;  no  traces  of  it  can  be 
found  in  the  registers  of  the  cathedral  or  any  of 
the  churches  in  Salisbury.  Wise's  principal 
compositions  are  for  the  church,  and  they  are 
'  among  the  glories  of  our  cathedral  music.  He 
added  melody  to  science,  and  in  setting  sacred 
words  evinced  as  much  judgment  as  genius.  His 
anthems,  "  Awake  up,  my  glory,**  "  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,''  and  "  The  ways  of  Zion 
do  mourn,"  have  lost  none  of  their  charm  by  use 
or  age,  and  are  still  listened  to  with  admiration 
by  all  those  who  hear  them,  and  whose  feelings 
are  attuned  to  church  music  of  the  most  elegant 
and  expressive  kind.* 

Six  of  his  anthems  are  printed  in  Boyce's 
'  Cathedral  Music,'  and  an  Evening  Service  in  Eb 
in  Rimbault*8  *  Cathedral  Music*  Other  anthems 
and  services  exist  in  MS.  in  the  Tudway  collec- 
tion, the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
and  the  choir-books  of  many  of  the  cathedrals. 
Some  catches  by  him  are  included  in  '  The 
Musical  Companion,'  1667,  and  his  duet  'Old 
Chiron  thus  preached  to  his  pupil  Achilles,*  has 
often  been  reprinted.  [W.H.H.] 

WITTECZEK,  Joseph  voN,imperialcouncillor 
in  Vienna,  died  about  1859,  became  acquainted 
with  Franz  Schubert  through  Spaun.^  Im- 
pressed by  the  great  musical  genius  of  the  in- 
spired youth  he  endeavoured  to  collect  all  Schu- 
bert's compositions,  mauuscript  or  printed,  with 
extracts  from  newspapers  and  biographical 
notices,  concerning  him,  and  also  drew  up 
several  thematic  lists  of  his  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  etc.  The  whole  collection  he 
bequeathed  to  Spaun  under  the  condition  that 
on  his  death  it  should  become  the  possession  of 
the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfireunde  in  Vienna, 
and  be  deposited  in  their  archives,  where  it  now 
forms  one  of  the  most  precious  treasures,  and 
where  its  materials  have  since  been  consulted 
in  many  Schubert-questions.  The  collection  is 
now  often  known  as  Spaun*s ;  it  is  however  an 
act  of  gratitude  and  justice  to  record  the  name 
of  its  proper  founder— Witteczek.         [C.F.P.] 

WIXOM,  Emma  (Mme.  Nevada),  bom  in 
1862,  at  Austen,  Nevada,  U.S.A.,  from  which 
territory  she  has  taken  her  professional  name. 
She  learnt  singing  at  Vienna  under  Mme.  Mar- 
ched. On  Mav  17,  1880,  she  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage,atHerMajesty'sTheatre, 
as  Amina.  Although  praised  for  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  voice,  and  for  her  evident  intel- 
ligence and  earnestness,  her  appearance  in  such 
an  important  character  was  considered  prema- 
ture, and  she  did  not  re-appear.  In  Italy  she 
had  better  fortune,  and  after  singing  there  in 
various  places,  made  her  first  appearance  May  1 7, 
1883,  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  Paris,  as  Mysoli  on 
the  revival  of  <  La  Perle  du  Br^sil  *  (F^liden 
David),  and  was  favourably  received  in  that, 
and  Sept.  a 8  in  Mignon.  In  1884  she  sang  as 
Luda  at  the  Italiens.  She  was  engaged  at  the 
Norwich  Festival  of  1 884,  and  on  the  whole  made 
a  dedded  success,  espedslly  in  Mackenzie's  'Bose 

1  8m  Spauk,  ToL  111.  p.  tiSo. 
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of  Sharon*  (Oct.  16),  and  at  the  misceUaneous 
concerts,  but  in  the  soprano  mudc  of  '  Elijah ' 
she  was  overweighted.  On  Nov.  7  she  sang  in 
the  '  Rose  of  Sharon '  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  on  its  production  in  London.  During  the 
winter  of  1884  she  sang  in  the  United  States 
in  Italian  opera.  On  Oct.  i,  1885,  ^^^  married 
at  Paris  Dr.  Raymond  Palmer.  She  was  an- 
nounced for  a  concert  tour  in  America  for  the 
winter  of  1885,  and  is  now  (1887)  in  Mapleson's 
Opera  Company  at  Covent  Garden.  [A.C.} 

WOELFL, '  Joseph,  was  bom  at  Salzburg^ 
probably  in  1772,  and  his  instruction  in  com- 
position and  pianoforte-playing  was  due  to 
Leopold  Mozart'  and  Michael  Haydn.  No 
mention  of  him  occurs,  however,  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Leopold  Mozart  and  his  son.  In 
1792  or  1793  he  began  his  public  career  at 
Warsaw.  He  was  already  a  brilliant  pianist, 
and  his  performances  brought  him  into  great 
request  as  a  teacher.  Amongst  his  pupils  was 
one,  the  son  of  a  banker  named  Ferguson,  who 
subsequently  attained  some  notoriety  as  a  per- 
former and  composer.^  But  Warsaw,  in  the 
throes  of  the  partition  of  Poland  (1794),  was  no 
place  for  an  artist,  and  Woelfl  betook  himself 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  with  favour, 
both  as  composer  and  performer.  His  first 
opera,  'Der  HoUenberg,*  was  composed  to  a 
libretto  by  Schikaneder,  and  brought  out  at  his 
theatre  in  1795.  This  was  followed  by  'Das 
schone  Milchmadchen '  for  the  National  Theatre 
in  1797,  and  'Der  Kopf  ohne  Mann'  at 
Schikaneder's  in  1798.  The  value  of  these 
pieces  does  not  appear  to  have  been  great,  but 
they  were  successful  at  Vienna,  and  the  last 
two  were  performed  at  Leipzig,  and  '  Der  Kopf 
ohne  Mann  *  at  Prague  also.'  To  this  period  the 
curious  combination-piece,  *  Liebe  macht  kurzen 
Prozess,*  may  possibly  belong.  On  the  whole, 
Woelfl  was  not  of  much  account  as  a  composer 
for  the  stage.  As  a  pianoforte  virtuoso,  he 
stepped  into  the  first  rank,  and  was  even  able 
to  contest  the  palm  of  supremacy  with  Bee- 
thoven.' Socially,  Woelfl's  pleadng  manners 
may  have  helped  him  to  sustain  the  rivalry, 
from  their  contrast  to  his  competitor*s  brusque 
demeanour.  His  strength  lay  in  contrapuntal 
skill  and  in  remarkable  execution,  in  part  due 
to  the  immense  size  of  his  hands.  The  heat 
of  their  partisans  recalled  the  strife  of  the 
Gluckists  and  Pidnnists,^  but  the  two  artists 
themselves  appear  to  have  respected  and  ad- 
mired each  other.  We  hear  of  them  as  im- 
provising duets  at  the  house  of  Von  Wetzlar, 
and  Woelfl  dedicated  one  of  the  best  of  his 
earlier  works  (op.  6)  to  Beethoven."    At  Vienna 

a  The  nnoertainties  that  eDvelop*  Woelfl  extend  eren  to  the  ipell- 
tag  of  bis  name,  which  appr&n  mrtoutly  as  WOiffl,  Woefel.  Woelflt. 
WOlfel,  Wolfall,  Woelt  Woelft.  Wulft  and  Woelfl,  the  last  of  which, 
on  the  whole.  Menu  most  probably  correct.  The  Parliiana  deepaJrad 
of  either  pronounclog  or  apelllng  his  name,  and  called  him  Wolf,  aa 
they  spell  Kreutxer  KrtUAe,  and  to  this  day  persiit  in  writing  UtU. 

•  In  the  Frotpeetus  of  *  The  Harmonic  Budget.'  Woelfl  Is  stated  to 
be  '  a  scholar  of  the  great  Moiart.'  which  seema  most  Improbabla. 

4  Schilling— who  spells  the  name  Furguson. 

•  A.  H.  Z.  vol.  i. i48.  and  Intell.  Blatt.  aL.ToL  ir. p.  2BB :  toL  ▼.  p.Stt. 
a.  See  BimoTBif,  toI.  I.,  p.  nsft.  *  Saytted. 

a  Saa  Butbovbk,  toI.  L  pp.  Ma  and  n86. 
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the  yoan^  oompoaer  married,  in  1798,  Therese 
Klemm,  an  actrew  at  the  National  Theatre; 
and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  aet  out  on 
an  extended  tour,  whether  with  or  without 
Madame  Woelfl  leenu  uncertain.  He  travelled 
through  Brunn  to  Prague,  where  he  gave  a  buo- 
•ceorful  concert,  and  thence  to  Leipzig.  Two 
concerts,  about  Michaelmas,'  signalised  his  ar^ 
rival,  and  his  stay  was  of  considerable  length. 
On  April  II  and  23,  1799*  ^®  S*^^®  ^^^  more 
concerts,'  and  then  pursued  his  way  through 
Dresden  and  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  arriving  there 
in  May.*  At  Hamburg  he  mi^e  another  con- 
siderable stay,  and  won  many  friends.  More- 
over, though  the  traditions  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach 
still  lingered  in  the  place,  his  playing  elicited 
great  admiration.  From  Schmieder  he  obtained 
ihe  libretto  of  an  opera  called  *  Der  trojanische 
Pferd,'  and  set  himself  to  the  composition  of  the 
music.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the 
work  was  ever  produced,  and  perhaps  it  was 
never  completed.  Woelfl  had  intentions  of  going 
on  to  London,*  but  seems  to  have  left  Hamburg 
at  the  beginning  of  December  with  Bighini, 
probably  for  Berlin.*  ■ 

The  next  dear  mention  of  Woelfl  is  at  a  con- 
cert in  Leipzig,  Oct.  ai,  1800.*  On  Dec.  10, 
he  gave  a  concert  in  Berlin  at  which  Mosart*s 
'  Davidde  Penitente '  was  performed.  In  the 
jiext  year  he  journeyed  to  Paris,  perhaps  through 
Brunswick  and  Mayence,^  certainly  through 
Hanover,*  reaching  the  French  capital  in  Sep- 
tember 1 801.  There  he  soon  began  to  attract 
great  attention.  On  the  5th  Brumaire  (Oct.  26) 
the  Journal  de  Paris  described  him  as  U*un 
•des  hommes  les  plus  ^tonnans  de  VEurope  sur 
le  Piano.*  His  wit  and  courtesy  suited  French 
taste,  and  his  execution  was  at  its  acme.  He 
speedily  assumed  a  leading  position,  and  in  the 
next  spring  was  reported  to  be  writing  an 
opera  for  the  Th^tre  Feydeau.*  This  epoch 
may  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  point  in 


1  A.  M.  Z.  ToL  L  p.  <n. 

•  DOrtbl't '  0«aehiehte  dfW  GtmuidlMns  Oonewta.* 

•  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  U.  p.  400.  *  Ibid.  p.  8L 

>  Ibid.  p.  410.  Tba  stateiiMnt  hm  mad*  dUfert  from  that  of 
ftU  other  blognphen.  SehilUnc  Moma  to  tugcesi  Uuit  Woelfl 
returned  to  Vienna,  but  all  other  writen  aaiert  that  he  went  from 
Hamburg  to  London,  and  frt>m  London  to  Paria,  reaching  ib»  French 
-capital  In  VOL  The  Ikota  given  In  the  text  ihow  that  this  aoeoont 
-cannot  be  correct,  and  It  aeems  improbable  that  Woelfl  went  to 
London  at  all  at  this  time,  though  Mr.  J.  W.  DaTlaon,  In  the  Preteoe 
to  hli  edition  of  the  '  Hon  Flui  Ultra '  Sonau  declaraa,  without  giving 
any  authorltj,  that  the  Military  Concerto  (op.  43)  waa  oompoMd  in 
London  in  UOO.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  olrcumatancea 
teem,  taken  together,  to  make  atrongly  againat  the  London  vlalt :— 

(1)  Woelfl  left  Hamburg  In  Dee.  17W  wiA  BtfUmi  (A.  ML  Z.  vol.  U. 
p.  410).  Mow  Blghlnl  almoat  certainly  waa  going  to  Berlin  to  pro- 
duce '  TIgrane,'  In  the  early  part  of  1800  (A.  M.  Z.  vol.  U.  p.  620). 

(9)  Woelfl's  letter  to  Lodl  (A.  M.  Z.  vol.  U.  IntolL  BUtt.  no.  z.),  la 
•dated '  Auf  der  Selae,  den  10  Deoemb.  1799,'  which  auggaata  that  he 
had  left  Hamburg  and  waa  on  a  Journey  In  Germany.  Thla  la  exactly 
the  date  at  which  he  would  be  travelling  to  Berlin  with  Bl^inL 

(8)  A  Berlin  letter  of  April  UOO  (A.  M.  Z.  voL  U.  p.  «m»  declares 
that  Woelfl  had  been  there  three  aepantto  timea  alnce  the  preceding 
Jane :  It  la  hardly  Ukaiy  that  he  want  three  tlmea  from  Hamburg  to 
Berlin  and  back  again  Mimm  Jmu  ond  I>«0«m6«r,  1T9B. 

(4)  Mo  (race  of  him  In  England  at  thla  time  la  Ibrtheomlng. 

(fi)  The  programme  of  the  oonoert  In  London  on  May  97, 1806,  al 
which  he  appeared,  pointedly  aaaerta  that  It  waa '  hia  flrat  perform- 
«nee  In  England.'   (' Morning  Ohronicla,' May  S7,ia06.) 

•  DOrffara '  Geaehlchto.'  t  A.  M.  Z.  voL  Iv.  p.  107. 

a  A.  M.  Z.  voL  lil.  pp.  no  and  881.  The  laat  paaaage  rendera  It  likely 
that  the  homplayera  Ongel  accompanied  him*  and  that  the  Mo  fair 
Jioms  and  YF.  waa  written  far  thla  tour. 

•  ▲.M.Z.ToLiv.p.00t. 


his  career.      Henceforward  he  faUs,  in  some 
strange  way,  under  a  doud. 

Whether  this  was  the  result  of  a  faux  pat 
cannot  be  exactly  determined.  If  F^tis's  cir- 
cumstantial story  is  to  be  believed,  Woelfl  struck 
up  a  friendship  at  Paris  with  the  bass-singer 
Ellmenreich,  who  was  given  to  card-sharping. 
In  1804  ^0  P^'  travelled  to  BruaselB,  and  gave 
a  concert  which  proved  a  fiulure.  But  the  little 
social  dubs  of  the  town  offered  opportunities  to 
EUmenrttch  of  making  money  by  gambling. 
He  was  caught  cheatinf,  and  the  pair  would 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police  but  for 
the  intervention  of  the  Seeretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  La  Dyle.  By  his  exertions  they  es- 
caped, and  went  off  together  to  London,  where 
they  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  1805.  Woelfl 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  party  to  the 
fraud,  but  hu  intimacy  with  Kllmfmreicn  caused 
society  to  avoid  him.  He  was  not  received  as 
before,  and  finally  died  in  obscurity  and  great 
poverty  near  London,  when  is  quite  micertain. 
Of  course  this  story  amply  accounts  for  the  dis- 
appointing close  of  Woelfl's  career.  But  it  seems 
to  be  incorrect  in  almost  every  detail.  That 
Woelfl  was  brought  into  relations  with  EUmen- 
reich  by  the  project  of  the  latter  for  establish- 
ing a  German  Opera  in  Paris  is  likely  enough,'^ 
but  Woelfl  appears  to  have  been  in  Paris 
throughout  1804,^  whereas  Ellmenreich  left 
Paris  at  the  end  of  1803,  and  was  at  Vienna 
at  the  beginning  of  1805."  The  statement  that 
Woelfl  was  received  with  less  favour  in  England 
than  on  his  previous  visit  can  only  be  true  on  the 
supposition  that  he  had  been  there  before,  which, 
as  already  observed,  is  at  all  events  dubious. 
Moreover,  Woelfl  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
his  reception  in  England  in  1805 ;  he  certainly 
did  not  die  in  obscurity,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  died  in  poverty." 

To  return  to  certainties ;  the  three  years  and  a 
half  (Sept.  i8oi-Apr.  1805)  during  which  Paris 
was  the  centre  of  Woelfl's  life  were,  on  the 
whole,  years  of  success.  In  the  early  part  of 
1804,  his  opera,  'L' Amour  Bomanesque,'  was 

?roduced  at  the  Th^tre  Feydeau  with  success, 
n  the  next  year  he  made  his  most  considerable 
venture  with  an  heroic  opera  in  three  acts, 
called  'Fernando,  ou  Les  Mauree/  which  was 
brought  out  anonymously  at  the  Th^tre  Fey- 
deau. It  was  produced  under  very  unfavourable 
ciroumstances,  and  was  more  of  a  £Eulure  than  it 
deserved  to  be.^*  Perhaps  this  mischance  led 
Woelfl  to  conceive  a  disgust  for  Paris.  He 
certainly  left  the  French  capital  within  a  month 
or  two  without  any  other  apparent  reason,  and 

w  Op.  A.  M.  z.  VOL  iv.  pp.  m  and  an. 

u  A.M.Z.vol.vi.p.<78:  voLvll.p.l«l 

M  Ibid.  voL  vL  pp.  981, 409, 808. 

u  It  may  be  added  that  it  la  not  eaay  to  aaewhen  Woelfl  aad  HI- 
menreleh  could  have  been  at  Bruaaela  together.  At  the  beginning  of 
lf02  both  were  in  Paria.  In  the  aprlng  and  anmnier  SUmenraieh 
went  to  London  (A'.  M.  Z.  voL  Iv.  pp.  aSS  and  781),  but  Woelfl  atayad 
in  Faria  (A.  M.  Z.  voL  Iv.  p.  604).  However,  in  the  autumn  of  1808 
Woelflwaaat  Amat«rdam(A.M.Z.voLv.p.ll6),  and  waatbooght  to 
be  going  to  London,  and  It  may  have  been  about  thla  time  that  the 
two  got  into  trouble  at  Bniaaebb  They  are  next  beard  of  in  Sept. 
1808CA.M:Z.vol.v.p.886),  andarathenbothinParla.  BatWoaUTk 
poaition  there  aeemajuat  aa  good  after  thla  date  aa  bafgralt. 

M  See  on  the  whole  aflhlr.  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  vU.  p.  422. 
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repkirad  to  London,*  vhsra  he  omved  about  the 
tx^nning  of  Mkj,  iSo5.  The  Gnt  truce  ot 
him  ii  in  «n  ftdTertiwineDt  oa  Mky  18,  of  n 
benefit  concert  by  Mr.  knd  Mra.  Asha,  vhich 
ftktei  that  he  hod  juet  arilred  in  Bngluid,  and 
would  perfOFzn  a  ooacerto  at  this  concert  on  Ma^ 
a  J — '  hi>  firat  perfomiance  in  England.'  Beiides 
the  concerto  (MS.),  a  grand  Bjiophony  (MS.) 
hj  WoelB  wai  perrormed  at  ue  concert,  and 
pianoforte  concertos  by  him  were  played  at  otlier 
concerts  on  June  i  and  Jane  5.  on  the  former 
ODcaaioD  by  bimielf.  He  wai  received  with  the 
neateet  applause,'  and  everything  ahowa  that 
he  ratained  hie  popularity  throughout  hie  leren 
yean*  reaidence  in  London.  la  1806  hie  con- 
certo known  as  'The  Calm'  created  a  poaltlve 
furore,  being  played  at  four  concertj  in  aboat 
two  montbe,  and  new  compoaitioni  by  him  were 
almoit  annually  put  forward  aa  attractions  at 
the  moat  important  cosceita.'  In  1810  the  pro- 
(pectna  of  'The  Harmonic  Budget,''  preeenta 
Um  as  the  fashionable  compoier  of  the  day,  and 
»  fiortrait  ia  one  of  the  aUurenienta  to  sub- 
■cnben.  Aa  a  composer  for  the  stage,  Woelfl 
did  not  make  any  greater  mark  in  London 
than  in  Vienna  or  Parii.  Still,  two  ballets  by 
him  were  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
'La  Surprise  de  Diane,' on  Dec.  11,  1805,  and 
'  Aliire  '  (founded  on  Voltaiie'i  '  Alzire '),  on 
Jan.  17,  1807,  Both,  especially  the  former, 
pleased.  Hie  abiliUes  were  fully  appredated  bj 
the  artists  and  by  the  public,  nor  11  any  trace 
ol  a  falling  off  in  papular  eateem  discoverable. 
On  May  16,  1811,  a  new  concerto  of  his  was 
played  at  ^omon'i  concert  by  Mr.  Cudmore.' 
A  weak  later  '  The  Morning  Chronicle '  of  May 
ijoontainedibeannouncement,  'Died.on Thurs- 
day morning,  after  a  abort  iUnets,  at  his  lodgings 
in  Great  Mary-le-booe  Street,  Mr.  Woelfl,  the 
celebrated  pianoforte  player.'  *  I(  is  imposaible 
therefore  to  understand  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  drcumalancea  of  Woelfl'a  death.  An  anxious 
discussion  was  maintained  in  the  'AUgemeine 
Musikalische  Zeitung,'  in  1815  and  1S16'  as  to 
whether  he  was  dead  or  not.  It  asserted  that 
Woelfl  bad  played  at  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
«erta,  which  did  not  begin  till  1813,  and  the 
matter  waa  only  considered  as  settled  by  the 
raaniage  of  Woelfl's   widow    to  an   oboist  at 
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Franhfort.*    The  foreign  Inogiaphiea  of  him  are 

almost  nil  wrong  as  to  the  year  of  his  death, 
while  they  maintain  that  he  died  in  the  most 
sordid  penury,  an  assertion  for  which  ther« 
aaema  to  be  no  ground  at  all.' 

Woelfl  poesessed  remarkable  qualifications  for 
making  a  succeea  in  aooiety.  His  portrait,  about 
a  year  before  his  death,  represents  a  handsome 
man,  rather  tall,  somewhat  atout,  and  of  com- 
manding presence.''  Ha  poaaeased  that  indefin- 
able charm  of  manner  which  so  much  oontributaa 
to  social   success.      He  was,  above  everything. 


for  gnpes),  a  good  story,  and  good  oompany. 
His  indolent  disposition  did  not  prevent  him 
&om  being  pioGcient  In  the  amusements  of 
society ;  he  played  cards  with  great  skill,  and  it 
was  difflonlt  to  find  his  equal  at  bUliards." 


As  a  mnsician,  WoelO  exhibits  all  the  eioel- 
lencea  t^t  flew  irom  a  sound  truning.  like 
other  composers  of  that  time  he  wrote  much 
trivial  music,  bat  his  sympathies  wen  steadily 
on  behalf  of  a  more  elevated  style.  Pupils 
who  wished  him  to  teach  them  how  to  play 
the   showy  variations  that  oonclude  his  c 
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brated  'Non  Plus  Ultra*  sonata  always  met 
with  a  rebuff,  and  were  not  allowed  to  go  on  to 
the  variations  till  they  had  mastered  the  opening 
allegro.  The  ease  with  which  he  threw  off 
trifles  to  catch  the  popular  ear  did  not  blind 
him  to  their  trivial  character  or  impair  his 
respect  for  his  art.  Conseq^ntly,  much  of  his 
work,  sonatas,  quartets,  concertos,  and  sympho- 
nies, is  thoroughly  solid,  showing  great  instrumen- 
tal effect  and,  especially,  contrapuntal  artifice.^ 
His  works,  therefore,  continued  to  appear  in  pro- 
grammes for  several  years.'*  A  strongly  marked 
rhythm  and  a  predilection  for  sweeping  arpeg- 
gios, continued,  on  the  pianoforte,  from  one  hand 
to  the  other  were  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
as  his  chief  mannerisms.'  He  also  had  a  knack 
of  writing  minuets  with  variations,  a  habit  that 
divei^es  somewhat  from  the  beaten  track.  His 
facility  in  composition  was  remarkable.  When, 
on  taking  some  string  quartets  to  a  publisher, 
he  found  that  worthy  disinclined  to  undertake 
the  publication  of  classical  music,  he  forthwith, 
by  way  of  sweetening  the  pill,  composed  a  set  of 
waltzes  in  the  shop.* 

In  extempore  performance,  few  attained  such 
proficiency.  At  Vienna  he  rivalled  Beethoven, 
and  was  even  said  to  surpass  him.  At  Mayence 
a  military  band  came  playing  down  the  street  in 
which  the  concert-room  was  situated,  in  the 
middle  of  an  extempore  performance.  Most  per- 
formers would  have  been  disconcerted  by  such 
an  interruption.  Woelfl,  however,  catching  the 
rhythm  of  the  drums,  worked  his  themes  into 
a  march,  and  using  this  as  a  middle  movement 
for  his  Faiitaiiia  so  long  as  the  drums  could 
be  heard,  proceeded  without  a  break  to  his 
finale.'  He  had  so  complete  a  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  the  pianoforte  that  he  could  play 
a  concerto  in  C  major  with  equal  ease  in  Cj 
major,  transposing  it  as  he  went.*  He  be- 
longed to  the  school  that  aims  at  breadth  of 
effect  rather  than  minute  accuracy  of  render- 
ing, and  his  enormous  hands  placed  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  keyboard  under  his  immediate 
control,  and  enabled  him  to  produce  with  ease 
effects  that  to  ordinary  playei-s  were  absolutely 
impossible.  Two  pasnages  may  be  quoted  to 
exemplify  the  size  of  his  hands,  the  first  a 
favourite  phrase  for  winding  up  a  cadenza,  the 
second  a  passage  for  the  left  hand  that  few  could 
execute^  as  he  did,  clearly  and  neatly :— 


^-!  r  I  ,'  I  ■  I    r   - 
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1  Sm  9^.  the  Mlnnat  of  the  O  minor  Synphonj. 

>  Ejo^  a  Sjmpbooy  or  OTerture  bj  Woolfl  appoars  In  the  Philhar- 
monic priigrammes  of  May  SI.  181S»  Feb.  13, 1815.  May  1. 1815.  Maj  24, 
1819.  and  Mar. «.  1822.  ■  The  Calm '  waa  played  at  Leipsig  In  1819  by 
Schneider  (A.  M.  Z.  vol.  xxli.  p.  44). 

*  A  morement  marked  MariiaU,  and  replete  with  chords  thui 
fpre«d  out.  la  the  piece  that  repreaeuu  Woelfl  in  that  eurloua  aartai 
of  parodies.  'Latour's  28  Imitetlre  Varlationa.' 

«  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  vil.  p.  423. 
A  IbkL  Tol.  It.  p.  157. 

•  Comp.  BUTIOTIH,  ToL  i.  p.  109  •. 
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The  only  pupil  of  Woelfl  who  attained  much 
eminence  was  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter,  but,  as  he 
was  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  pianoforte  there  for  ten  years  before 
that,  it  is  probable  that  Woelfl  influenced  musi- 
cal development  in  this  country  more  than  has 
been  generally  suspected.  In  opera  his  import 
tance  is  nil.  It  is  as  a  composer  for  and  a  per- 
former on  the  pianoforte  that  he  claims  atten- 
tion. His  performance  could  scarcely  be  equalled 
in  his  own  time,  and  his  pianoforte  compositions 
have  not  yet  lost  all  their  interest. 

The  following  is  a  tolerably  complete  lilt  of 
his  works : — 

raSTBUMXNTAL  WOBKB 

Op.  1.  8  Senaus  PP. ;  F,  O  0799). 

Op.  S.  8  Sonatas,  PF.  and  Violin  aTM). 

Op.  S.  S  Sonatas,  PF.  (1797). 

Op-  ».  SonaU.  PF.  with  Flute  obbligato  (U01>. 

Op.  S.  S  Quartets  for  StrloRS  (1805 ?).7 

Op.  4.  3  Quartets  for  Strings .-  C,  F,  0  minor  0798). 

Op.  6.  STrlo*.  PF.  Violin,  and  Cello ;  C,  Eb,  C  0798). 

Op.  5.  Grand  SonaU  ('  Le  dlable  4  quatre ').  PF. :  S.  Alio '  Op.B0.' 

Op.  6.  3  Sonatas  (dedicated  to  Beethoven),  PF. ;  Ab,  D.  A  OTM)-* 

Op.  8.  Trios  for  PF.  Violin,  and  CeUo. 

Op.  7.  S  Sonatas.  PF.  0799). 

Op.  7.  S  Sonaus.  PF.  and  VioUn ;  lb.  D,  A  (UOO). 

Op.  8. 

Op.  9.  Fantasia  and  Fuffue.  PF. 

Op.  9.  8  Sonatas,  PF.  and  VioUn  (or  Flute) :  Kb.  X  minor.  0  (1800). 

Op.  la  8  Quartets  fur  Strings,  in  two  Books ;  Bk.  1. 0.  X,  A  0799)k 
Bk,  il.  O,  D  minor.  F  O^OO). 

Op.  11.  S  Sonaus.  PF.  and  Flute  (1800). 

Op.  IS. 

Op.  IS.  Sonata.  PF.  and  Flute ;  D  O801). 

Op.  14.  8  Sonates  sur  des  Idtes  prises  de  la  Creation  de  Huda. 
PF.  and  Violin :  A.  D.  C  (IfOl). 

Op.  16.  S  Sonatas.  PF.  (1801). 

Op.  10.  S Sonatas,  fbr  PF.  Violin  obbUffato.  and  CeUo  adVh.i'Sb. 
D.  0. 

Op.  17.  Sonata  (4  hands),  PF. :  0  (IHH).   Also '  Op.  09.' 

Op.  18.  2  8onata.<i.  PF.  and  Violin,  and  Fantasia  for  PF.  solo. 

Op.  19.  SonaU  (or  Sonaus).  PF. 

Op.  19.  S  Sonatas.  PF.  and  Violin ;  D  minor,  0,  Kb  (1804). 

Op.  20.  Concerto  (No.  1.  in  O),  PF.  and  Orchestra  (1809). 

Op.  21. 

Op.  22.  S  Sonatas  (4  hands),  PF.» 

Op.  22.  S  BonaU*.  PF. :  O,  A,  D  minor. 

Op.  23.  8  Grand  Trios,  PF.  Violin,  and  Cello ;  D,  K.  C  minor. 

Op.  24.  8  Progressire  Sonatas,  PF.  and  Violin  ;  O.  A  minor,  0  (1804). 

Op.  801.  8  Sonatas,  PF.  Violin,  and  Cello  ;  C,  A,  B  minor  (1£>08).M 

Op.  %\  Grtnd  Sonata  (preceded  \>j  an  '  Introduzione,'  oonsistlngof 
an  Adagio  and  Fugue  in  U  minor).  PF. ;  C  minor." 

Op.  25.  A  Grand  Trio.  PF.  Violin,  and  Cello. 

Op.  26.  Concerto  (No.  2.  In  K),  PF.  and  Orchestra  (1804). 

Op.  88.  S  Sonatas.  PF.  O808). 

Op.  27.  3  8onaU<,  Kos.  1  and  2  for  PF.  solo ;  Ko.  S  for  PF.  and 
Violin  (or  Flute)  obbligato  ;  D  minor,  F.  D  08M  ?).a 

Op.  88.  Fantasia  and  Fugue,  PF. ;  D  minor  (1806?). 

Op.  28.  Grand  Sonata.  PF.ia 

Op.  28.  Grand  Sonata.  PF.,  with  aooompwtlment  for  Violin  (U08f> 

Op.  88.  S  Sonatas.  PF.  0809  ?).m 

T  Adrertlsed  In  InUll.  Blatt.  of  A.  M.  Z..  May.  1806.  No.  zL 

>  Tbe  Andante  from  the  second  of  these  Sonatas  was  arrangad  aa 
a  Song  (A.  M.  Z.  vol.  It.  p.  864 ;  Beylage  !▼.  1801). 

•  The  two  titles  giren  under  Op.  28  are  perhaps  only  dlfReteat  de- 
scriptions of  the  same  work. 

w  8  Sonatas  for  PF.  Violin.-and  Olio,  In  0, 0,  and  X  minor,  wen 
published  In  London  as  Op.  85.  Probably  the  second  Sonate  had  been 
transposed. 

u  ThU  SonaU  appears  to  have  been  printed  as  Ho.  Uof  aB^pertoira 
des  ClaTeeinlstes,  by  NXgell  of  (1806),  and  the  Introduction  and 
Fugue  have  been  published  separately  by  Diabelii  of  Vienna. 

u  No.  1.  Nos.  1-8.  and  No.  3,  also  appear  as  Op.  ST.  We  also  And 
Op.  87  described  as  3  Sonatas.  PF.  solo ;  probably  an  aeoldantal  mla- 
descrlption.    Sonau  No.  3  was  also  published  as  Op.  88. 

u  This  may  possibly  be  identical  with  the  work  next  mtnttffnaJ, 

u  A.M.Z.ToLzi.1  Xntall.  Blatt.  zlL 
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op.  9B.  Soiwta,  P7.  And  Violin ;  D.    Alio  In  Op.  9, 

Op.». 

Op.  ao.  S  Quartets  for  Strinp ;  Kb,  0,  D  (18067). 

Opw  81.  Grand  Duo,  PF.  and  C«llo  (or  Violin),  (ISGB). 

Op.  92.  Ck>ncerto  (No.  S,  in  F.' dedicated  to  his  firlsnd  J.  B.OnnMr'). 
FF.  and  Oreheitra  (1807). 

Op.  S8.  8  Sonatas.  PP. ;  0,  D.  ■  O807).l 

Op.  94.  8  Sonatas.  PF.  and  VloUn  (or  Flote) ;  V.  O.  lb  (18M7). 
Abo 'Op.  87.' 

Op.  95.  8  Sonatas.  PP.  and  Finta :  0,  Q.  D  (1808).   (Scotch  Airs.) 

Op.  96.  Oonoarto  (No.  4,  'The  Calm,*  In  0).  PF.  and  Orchestra 
(V06>.S 

Op.  98.  Grand  SonaU.  PF. ;  lb. 

Op.  SI.  Grand  Duet.  PF.  and  Harp ;  Bb.> 

Op.  88.  8  Sonatas.  PP. ;  0,  D,  B  minor.    (Scotch  Airs). 

Op.  98L  Sonata.  PF. :  D  (1800?).    Also  'Op.  88.' 

Op.  99. 

Op.  4a  Symphonj  (ded.  to  Cherublnl),  No.  1 ;  O  minor  (1808?). 

Op.  41.  Symphony,  No.  2 :  C  (IKS?). 

Op.  41.  Grand  SonaU  ('  Non  [or  *  Ne ']  Plus  Ultra *).  PF. :  F.4 

Op.  42.  SonaU  (4  hands).  PF.  with  FluM  (or  Violin),  adlA.;Q. 
minor.    A  Version  of  his  G  minor  Symphony. 

Op.  49.  Grand  Concerto  mlllulre.  PF.  and  Orchestra ;  0. 

Op.  49.  9  Sonatas  (ded.  to  Catalanl).  PF.  and  FluM  (or  VloUn). 
Also 'Op.  45.' 

Op.  44. 

Opb40.  SonaU  (or  Sonatas).  PF. 

Op.  45.  9  Sonatas  (ded.  to  CaUlanI).  FT.  uid  Flat*  (or  VIoUnX 
Also '  Op.  49.' 

Opb  48.  Grand  Duet  for  PF.  (4  hands)  with  FluU  ace.  Prohahly 
•Op.42.' 

Opb46.  9  Sonatas,  PF.  with  ace.  for  Flute  ad  lO.;  O^  F.  0. 
CSeotch.) 

Op.  47.  SonaU  (or  Sonatas).  FF. 

Op.  47.  9  Sonatas.  PF.  with  •oc  for  Flute  (or  Violin)  md  Kb. ; 
D.O,F. 

Op.  48.  9  Sonatas.  PF..  Flute,  and  Cello  ;  O,  F.  D  (1810  ?). 

Op.  49.  (Concerto  (No.  6^  '  The  Cuckoo,*  In  D).  PF.  and  OrchMtrA 
1810?).    Abo 'No.  4.' 

Op.  60.  Grand  SonaU  ('  Le  diable  k  qn&tre*).  PF. ;  ■.> 

Op.  51. 

Op.  88.  SonaU  for  Harp,  with  aoc.  for  Flute;  0. 

Op.  98.  9  Sonatas.  PF. ;  F,  C.  Bb. 

Op.  54.  9  Sonata*.  PF. ;  G,  A  minor.  D. 

Op.  r^  9  Grand  Sonatas.  PF. ;  A  minor.  D,  A. 

Op.  88.  Practical  School  for  the  PF.,  oonslttlnff  of  00  Xmdaaa.  In 
two  Books. 

Op.  97.  Duet.  Harp  and  FF ;  F. 

Op.  98.  9f(onataa.  PF. 

Op.  88.  Sonata,  PF;  D.    Abo  Op.  88. 

Op. 99.  DIvertbsement  ('La  Voyace  de  Vfona.'  or  'Vfeiis  an 
Toyage').  PF. 

Op.  6a  Sonata.  PF. 

Op.  61.  Second  Sonata.  '  With  the  Kanly  Heart.* 

Op.  81.  Second  Divertlasement,  PF. ;  Kb* 

Op.  62.  Grand  SonaU.  PF. ;  D. 

Op.  69. 

Op- 64.  Grand  Concerto  (In  S),  PF.  and  Orehaitim.6 

Op.  68. 

Op.  86.  8  Trios.  PF.  Violin,  and  Cello. 

Op.  66.  Trio,  PF.  Flute,  and  Cello ;  C. 

Op.  67.  Grand  Sonata,  PF.  and  Violin ;  X. 

Op.  68.  Grand  SonaU.  PF.  and  Violin ;  D  minor. 

Op.  88.  SonaU  (4  hands).  PF. ;  C.   Also '  Op.  17.* 

OPKBATIC  W0BK8. 

D«r  BOIIenberf .  opera.  Libretto  by  Sehlkanedar.  Schikaneder's 
Theatre,  Vienna.  1796. 

Das  schOne  Mllehmadchen  oder  der  Guckkaeten.  operetta.  Na- 
ttonal  Theatre.  Vienna.  1797. 

Der  Kopr  ohne  Mann,  operetta.  Schikaneder's  Theatre  (?),  Vienna. 
1798. 

Das  Tro)anl<ehe  Pfrrd.  operetta.  Llliretto  by  Schmleder.  Written 
In  1799  (A.  M.  Z.  Tol.  II.  p.  298),  but  apparently  nerer  performed. 


1  The  second  SonaU  In  an  ■ngltsh  edition  b  In  D  wUnor.  ¥Mt 
fires  9  Trios  for  PF.  Violin,  and  Cello,  as  Op.  98,  but  It  would  appear 
to  be  a  mbprlot  for  29. 

>  The  number  of  this  (Concerto  Is  rery  doubtful.  It  b  glTcn  as 
Vo.  4  in  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  Ix.  Intell.  Blatt.  x.,  and  this  number  has  been 
adopted,  but  Brettkopf  A  Hftrtel  call  It  No.  1  (cp.  Op.  20)  In  their 
Catalofue,  and  F4tb  describes  It  as  No.  6. 

>  This  Duet  seems  to  have  been  brought  out  at  Salomon's  Concert 
on  Hay  21. 1006.    It  could  also  be  pUyed  on  two  PF.s.  and  was  a^ 
ranged  for  4  hands  on  one  PF.  by  the  author.   The  9  Sonatas  for  PF.  ! 
and  Violin  or  Flute  of  Op.  94,  were  published  by  Clementl  with  Op.  i 
97.  by  a  misprint,  on  the  title-pace. 

4  See  NoH  Plob  Ultba.  vol.  II.  p.  465  a. 

i  This  SonaU  was  also  published  as  Op.  \  unless.  Indeed,  thb  b  a 
mbprlnt.  It  Is  possible  that  Op.  60  Included  some  other  Sonatas,  as 
the  publbher  (Blrchall;  annonnoes  thb  as  '  a  4th  Grand  SonaU  for 
PF.' 

6  The  publisher  (BIrchall)  deecrlbcB  this  Concerto  as  '  by  the  late 
J.  Woelff.  being  the  laat  eompoeltlon  of  that  celebrat«d  author.'  It 
b.  therefore,  probably  the  Concerto  played  at  Salomon's  Banaflt  Con* 
cert.  May  16, 1812. 


Llebe  maeht  kumn  Prooess,  oder  Die  Heyrath  anf  lewbse  Art. 
eomic  opera,  composed  by  Hofltaaeister.  Halbel.  SOssmayer,  Henne* 
berg,  Stegmayer.  Triebensee,  von  Seyflrled,  and  Woelfl-T 

L'Amour  Bomanesque,  comic  oprra.  In  one  act.  Libretto  by  D'Ai^ 
mand  Charlemagne.   Th^Atre  Feydeau.  1804. 

Femand  ou  les  Maures.  heroic  opera  In  9  acts.  niMtre  Feydeao. 
Paris,  1806.    Produced  anonymously. 

La  Surprise  de  Diane  ou  le  Triomphe  da  I'Amour,  grand  ballot. 
King's  Theatre,  London,  Dec.  21. 1806. 

Ablre,  grand  ballet.  Oooyosed  by  BokI.  King's  Theatre,  London, 


Jan.  27. 1807. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 


VOL.  IV.  FT.  4. 


Die  (Jebter  des  See's  (words,  tlrom  Schiller's  '  Mnsenalmanach '  for 
1799,  by  Frauleln  Amalle  von  Imholl).  Ballade,  vritb  PF.  ace.  vol.  1. 
0799). 

11  Lleder  tmd  elne  vlerstlmmlge  Hymne  von  Bamler,  with  PF.  aoe. 
vol.  11.  (1799). 

6  Znglbh  songs,  dedicated  to  Mme.  Blanehl.* 

IHBTBUMENTAL  MUSIC  WITHOUT  OPUB-NUMBXB, 

L  Fob  the  PF. 

SonaU :  C  minor.' 

Bouquet  de  Flore  (ded.  to  hb  pupils),  containing  (1)  Favourite 
German  air  with  9  var. ;  (2)  Favourite  Polacca,  arr.  as  a  Rondo 
with  ace.  (ad  lib.)  for  Flute ;  (S)  Augustin,  a  Csvourlte  German 
Walti,  arr.  as  a  Caprlccio,  with  Flute  or  Violin  ad  U6. :  (4)  SonaU 
(4  hands)  In  F :  (5)  6  Waltzes  with  ace  for  Harp  ad  Kb. ;  (6)  Turkish 
March  and  Bondo  with  ace.  for  Harp  ad  lib. 

The  Cabinet  (Bondos.  Airs  with  var..  and  military  pieces).  Thb 
was  to  he  completed  In  12  numbers  to  be  published  monthly.  The 
titles  of  the  first  seven  numbers  are  as  follows :— (1)  '  Lullaby,* 
Variations ;  (2) '  Alone  by  the  Light  of  the  Moon.'  Bondo ;  (9) '  WhafB 
the  matter  now,'  Variations;  (4)  'The  Linnet.'  Bondo;  (5)  'Lord 
Comwallb's  March ;'  (6) '  Donna  Delia ';  (7)  *  Fair  Ellen  was  a  gentle 
maid.' 

The  Harmonic  Budget,  baaed  In  twelve  monthly  numban*  aom- 
nenclng  July  1. 1810  >•:— 

6  Preludes,  PF. 

12  Walttes.  PF. 

Trio,  PF.  Flute,  and  Cello :  0. 

6  Preludes. 

8  Song*-'  The  Sigh,' '  Soul  of  my  Lova,'  *  Boaalla.* 

March,  PF. ;  D. 

8  Preludes,  PF. 

9  Polaecas.  PF. 
Sonata,  PF. ;  Z. 
6  PreludeA.  PF. 

Fisher's  Minuet  vrlth  var.,  PF.  and  Earp ;  Bb. 

Duet,  PF.  and  Violin  ;  D  minor. 
Overture  to  *  La  Batallle  de  Salamlna.*  FF.  (4  hands) ;  0  minor. 
Duet,  PF. ;  C. 
Allegretto :  Bb. 

24  Preludes  dans  les  Modes  majenrs  et  mlneon  les  plus  oiltte. 
Bon  Jour,  Rondeau  favori :  G. 
Bon  Soir,  Bondeau  favori ;  D. 
La  Chasse,  Bondo ;  0. 
Bondo,  Bb. 

9  Bondeaux  ;  Bb.  D,  Bb. 
Bondo  facile  et  brlllante ;  0. 
Heif  ho,  Bondo. 

Hark  I  hear  the  evening  bell.  Bondo. 
March  and  MlllUry  Bondo. 
Grand  March. 

Portuguese  March  (ded.  to  Bishop  of  Oporto),  lOO ;  IX 
9  Polonalsea,  Harp  and  PF. 
Polacca. 

12  Valses  (1808). 
gValses. 

6  Valses  (4  hands). 

8  deut^ehe  TInze  (1807?). 

Grand  Fantasia— O  mon  char  Angnttin. 

Two  Books  of  Duets  with  fiavourlte  airs  flrom  La  Nona  de  Flgnro. 

T  This  work  haA  been  variously  ascribed  to  each  of  the  first  thrsa 
named,  but  Woelfl's  share  was  far  the  largest,  amoanting  to  nearly 
half  the  work.  viz.  Nos.  4,  5.  7,  10,  11.  14,  and  15.  out  of  a  total  of  U. 
The  date  luually  given  b  1801.  If  internal  evidence  b  to  go  for  any* 
thing,  it  must  have  been  written  for  Schikaneder's  Thestoi^  and 
Woelfl's  participation  In  the  work  makes  an  earlier  date  more  prob> 
able. 

s  Of  these  songs.  Nos.  2, 8.  and  6.  were  afterwards  (1810)  printed  la 
*  The  Harmonic  Budget. '| 

•  This  SonaU  did  not  appear  under  Woelfl's  name.  It  was  pob- 
lIshMl  by  Lodi  about  1797  as  op.  18,  and  an  arrangement  of  It  for  4 
hands.  In  which  It  was  attributed  to  Lodi.  was  published  more  than 
thirty  years  after  by  Crelle.  The  SonaU.  however,  was  almost  cer- 
toinly  composed  by  Woelfl,  Lodl's  shsre  in  it  being  confined  to  the 
Insertion  of  a  few  rrrors.  after  the  fashion  of  the  ignorant  schoolboy 
who  has  got  a  good  copy  of  verses  done  for  him.  For  the  whole 
history  of  this  very  curious  transaction  see  Woelfl's  Letter  to  Lodt 
whieh  remained  unanswered.  In  the  A.  M.  Z.  for  1800  (vol.  11.  Intell. 
Blatt.  No.  10).  and  Fink's  article  on  the  matter  in  the  same  Journal 
In  18S2  (vol.  zzziv.  pp.  797  sq.). 

I*  A  good  deal  of  the  music  In  thb  publication  appears  to  have 
beau  publbhed  separately  either  before  or  afterwards,  as  e.g.  the 
songs.  Fbher's  Minuet,  the  Praludes  (?). 

li 
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A  KrirH  of  PlaeM  poblUhed  bj  Andi4  :— 
Mo.  1.  Marela  e  Rondo  PMtormto :  D. 
i.  Donald.  Hondo ;  U. 

5.  Cutle  Gorioff ,  Hondo :  Q» 
4.  Air  with  var. ;  A. 

fi.  Air  (The  Btorm)  with  var. :  O. 

•.  Homanoc  ( Je  sola  •aeon)  with  itr.  t  Q» 

7.  Variations ;  Q. 

8.  Do. :  0. 

9.  Do.;  W. 
10. 

IL  The  fiiTonrlto  Tambonrlno  arte  Introd.  tt  flaal.  Vwl*- 

tloni;  0. 
11  Varlatloni,  Harp  and  FF. 

18.  March  and  Hondo.   Alao  *  Marela  •  Hondo  Pistorale.* 
A  wriM  of  Airs  with  Tarlatioos  published  In  Vienna  (bj  Traeg?)  i— 
Mo.  1.  9  Tar.  sur  le  Tertetto,  Pria  ch'lo  Impefno.   (179T.) 
a.  9  var.  sur  une  PlAce  d'Alcina.    (ITTt.) 
i.  9  Tsr.  sur  Weil  der  Mond  so  lleblloh  sehelnt   (1797.) 
i.  9  var.  sur  Aoh  schOn  wlllkommen.    (1798.) 
B.  9  var.  sur  Uerber,  herbey  Ihr  Leuta.   0798).* 

6.  9  var.  sur  La  stesaa,  la  neMluima    (Salieri.)   aTNk) 

7.  9  var.  sur  Die  HOlIe  1st  fluster.   (1801.) 

8.  9  vsr.t 

9  Tar.  sur  Welbehen  treoe ;  Bb.   (Winter^  LabTrintli.)   07981) 

9  var.  »m  Kind  wiltst  da  mhlg  schlafon.  (Wlntofs  Opfiurftet.) 
<1T99.) 

9  Tar.  sur  Wenn  Ich  dv  alle  Midehen  wflssta.   (1798.) 

9  Tar.  sur  Behau.  das  du  bald  eln  Meistor.  (Des  Befanelder  Hoehalt.) 
0799) 

9Tar.siir]I«tai  Vat«rhat8*woniMii.  (Llebe  maeht  kuix.  FrooMiJ 
(1801.) « 

9  Tar.  sur  Be  tqoI  ballsre.   (1808.) 

Var.  on  '  Oh  cara  harmoaia '  (air  firom  *  Die  ZaobaiflBU.' 

Var.  on  Wenn's  Lieserl  nur  woUte. 

Tar.  sur  Menuet  de  Fischer ;  Bb> 

9  Tar.  on  a  fsfonrlte  Qerman  air.  'by  the  ealebntod  J.  WoeU.* 
Vo.7:  A.S 

BomaDce  de  1'  opera  Une  FoUo  par  Mdhul  tar.  p.  (}1sr. ;  G. 

Ad  daate  Tarid ;  O. 

n.  Omft  luaTBuiinTAL  Woua. 

OoDoerto  dl  Camera.  FF.  with  SM.  far  StrlngB  and  Flote;  MhJi 
Bedouteo-Ttnte  for  Orchestra.* 
S  Trios  for  two  Clarineu  and  Bassoon. 

Grand  Sonata  for  the  Harp,  In  which  is  Introduead  a  Ikroarlte  air 
«r  Coel  fon  totte  {tie).    Also  published  for  F.  F. 
Ooneerto.  PF.  and  Violin. 
Trio.  FF.  and  two  Horns  (1801  ?).• 
Orerture  lor  OroheMra  i  0  mlnor.M  rJ.H.M.1 

WOHLTEMPERIRTE  KLAVIER,  DAS— 
Thb  well-tempbbed  Clavichobd,  better  known 
in  England  as  '  Thb  48  Pbbludbs  and  Fdgdbs  ' 
—probably  the  most  extensively  known  of  all 
Jonann  Sebastian  Bach's  works.  It  is  in  two 
Parts,  each  containing  34  preludes  and  24  fugues. 
The  first  part  was  completed  at  Gothen  in  1722 
when  Bach  was  in  his  38th  year,  and  to  this 
alone  he  gave  the  aboye  name.  Subsequeotly 
(1744)  he  finished  24  more  preludes  and  fugues 
'  through  all  the  major  and  minor  keys  ;*  and  so 
like  in  design  to  the  former  series  are  these, 
that  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  second 
part»  the  entire  collection  being  now  onivezaally 
known  under  the  one  title. 

1  Plv«d  at  Berlin  Dee.  10. 1800,  bat  perhaps  Mv«r  printed.  See 
A.  H.  Z.  Tol.  Ul.  p.  8S7. 

s  The  airs  of  Nos.  4  and  S  eone  trom  Winter's '  Lahjriath.' 

)  Ma  7  was  certainly  published  by  Tvug.  Mo.  8  Is  assigned  to  this 
•srles  on  coi^ecture  only. 

4  The  air,  by  Heonebwff.  Is  tsken  from  '  Liebe  Haeht,'  ate. 

s  Also  published  In  *  The  Harmonle  Budget.' 

s  ThU  U  Tery  likely  identioal  with  No.  7  published  by  Traeg. 

7  This  was  No.  8  of  a  series  of  pieces  published  by  Gh^ppell  S  Oo. 
onder  this  title.   No.  1  was  by  J.  B.  Cramer. 

s  See  RROooTur-TAMM,  toI.  ill.  p.  89  ft. 

•  Op.  A.  M.  Z.  Tol.  ill.  8S4  and  T.  7L 

w  The  throe  works  last  mentioned  were  nerer  perhaps  printed. 
The  FF.  and  Violin  Concerto  was  played  at  Berlin,  Dee.  10,  1800 
(A.  M.  Z.  TOl.  UL  p.  297),  the  Trio  at  Lelptlg  about  Mlohaslmas  ua2 
(A.  M.  Z.  ToL  T.  p.  71).  and  the  OTorture  at  a  Philharmonic  Ooooert 
in  London  on  Mareh  SB,  IAS.  The  same  (or  a  similar)  OTertnrs  had 
been  played  twice  before,  and  the  Programmes  of  the  time  nggt^ 
the  existence  of  Symphonies  and  OTcrtures  which  were  not  printed. 
The  (]onoerto  in  0  which  he  transposed  at  Dresden  (A.  IL  Z.  toI.  L 
Pb  880)  may  also  net  hare  baen  printed,  though  It  nay  hftT«  bean 
Op.«B. 


WOHLTEMPERIBTE  CLAVIER. 

His  own  full  title  is  as  follows :— '  Das  wohl 
temperirte  Clavier  oder  Praeludia  und  Fugen 
durch  alle  Tone  und  Semitonia  so  wohl  terHam 
majorem  oder  Ut  Be  Mi  aniangend,  als  aueh 
iertiam  minorem  oder  Re  Mi  Fa  betreffencL 
Zum  Nutzen  und  Gebrauch  der  Lehrbegierigen 
Jftfg»ca2iBchen  Jugend  als  auch  derer  in  diesem 
Studio  schon  htZil  sevenden  besondem  Zeit 
Vertreib  aufgesetzet  un(l  verferliget  von  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  p.  t.  HochfUrstl.  Anhalt.  Cotben- 
isohen  CopeZZ-Meistem  und  Direciore  derer 
Caxamer-mutiquen.    A  nno  1722.'^ 

It  was  Bach's  intention  by  this  work  to  test 
the  system  of  equal  temperament  in  tuning.  To 
this  end  he  furnishes  a  prelude  and  fugue  in  each 
key,  the  keys  following  one  another  not  according 
to  their  relationship,  but  simply  in  the  order  of 
chromatic  ascent. 

A  credible  tradition  says  that  most  of  the  first 
part  was  written  rapidly ;  in  a  place  where  Bach 
had  no  regular  musical  occupation,  and  where 
he  was  deprived  of  any  musical  instrament — 
probably  when  accompanying  his  prince.  This 
tradition  is  supported  by  Gerber,  whose  fSatha-, 
Heinrich  Gerber  was  a  pupil  of  Bach  in 
Leipzig  soon  after  172a.  Forkel,  however,  who 
probably  possessed  some  general  information  on 
the  subject  from  Baches  sons,  says  that  earlier 
compositions  were  used  in  compiling  the  first 
part.  Many  of  the  preludes  had  certainly  already 
appeared  as  independent  compositions.  In  re- 
writing these  Bach  often  considerablv  lengthened 
them,  the  one  in  C|  to  the  extent  of  nearly  forty 
bars.  Eleven  of  them  were  given  in  a  short  form 
in  the  Klavierbttchlein  (i  720).  written  for  his  son 
Friedemann.  When  used  for  the  later  work, 
they  were,  however,  more  fully  developed^ 
especially  those  in  C  major,  C  minor,  D  minor,  exkd 
E  minor.  The  A  minor  Fugue,  too,  is  without 
doubt  an  earlier  composition.  Spitta  considen 
it  belongs  to  1707  or  1708.  It  is  an  open  copy 
of  one  in  the  same  key  by  Buxtehude,  and 
judging  from  the  pedal  at  its  conclusion,  it  was 
not  at  first  intended  for  the  clavichord.  Perhaps 
it  is  therefore  somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  work — ^written  so  manifesUy  for  this 
instrument.  Witness  for  instance  the  commence- 
ment of  the  x6th  bar  of  the  Eb  minor  fugue, 
where  the  upper  part  stops  shorten  Cb,  evidently 
because  Db  was  not  available  on  most  clavichords. 
Again,  in  the  30th  bar  of  the  A  major  fugue  it 
is  apparent  that  the  imitation  in  the  right  hand 
is  accommodated  to  a  limited  keyboard.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  work  Db  above  the  line  occurs 
but  once — in  the  68th  bar  of  the  Ab  prelude. 
In  compiling  this.  Bach  again  availed  himself 
of  eailier  compositions,  though  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  tne  first  part.  The  prelude  in  C 
is  given,  however,  as  a  piece  of  17  bars*  length 
in  a  Ellavierbuch  of  J.  P.  Kellner*s,  with  the 
date  '  3.  Jul!  1726.*    The  Fugue  in  G  had  twice 

u  The  Well-temperad  (naTler,  or  preludes  and  ftagties  tn  all  the 
tones  and  semitones,  both  with  the  major  third  or  Ut.  Re.  Ml.  and 
with  the  minor  third  or  Re,  Mi,  Fa.  For  the  use  and  practice  of 
young  musicians  who  desire  to  learn,  as  well  as  for  thosa  who  are 
already  skilled  in  this  study,  by  way  of  amusement ;  made  and  eom- 
poeed  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  CapeUmelster  to  the  Qrand  Doha 
of  Anfaalt-Cdtban  and  direetor  of  his  ehamber-musie.  ITS. 


WOHLTEMPERIRTE  KLAVIKR. 

before  been  associated  with  other  preludes.  The 
Ab  Fague  firitt  stood  in  F,  it  was  shorter  by  more 
than  one  half  and  it  had  another  prelude.  Other 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  adduced. 

Three  or  four  original  MSS.  are  existing  of 
the  first  part  of  the  work :  not  one  (complete) 
exists  of  the  second.  Still,  notwithstanding 
the  many  revisions  Bach  made  of  the  first  part, 
there  is  perhaps,  as  Carl  vonBruyck  says  ('Tech- 
nische  und  asthetische  Analysen,'  p.  68),  on  the 
whole  a  richer  and  broader  display  of  contra- 
puntal art  in  the  fugues  of  the  second  part. 

The  two  oldest  printed  editions  appeared  in 
1 800-1801.  One  was  issued  by  Simrock  of  Bonn 
And  Paris,  the  other  by  Kiihnel  (now  Peters)  of 
Leipzig.  The  former  was  dedicated  to  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  de  Musique,  the  matter  being  sup- 
plied by  Sohwencke.    In  it  the  second  part  is 
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placed  first :  many  of  the  older  readings  are  given, 
and  it  has  the  long  versions  of  the  preludes  which 
most  editions  since  have  copied.  The  latter  was 
revised  by  Forkel,  and  it  is  to  that  he  refers  in 
his  well-known  treatise.  The  first  English  edi- 
tion was  that  edited  by  S.  Wesley  and  C.  Horn, 
and  published  in  i8ii-ia.'  The  most  complete 
critical  edition  is  that  of  the  Bach  Gesellschaft 
(vol.  xiv.  1865),  by  Franz  Kroll,  with  an  ap- 
pendix of  various  readings. 

Editors  have  not  been  slow  to  make  alterations 
in  the  text  of  Bach.  One  of  the  most  glaring  of 
these  is  the  bar  introduced  by  Schwencke  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  prelude.  Yet  this  bar  has 
been  retained  by  Czemy,  by  Wesley  and  Horn, 
and  by  many  others.  It  is  even  used  by  Gounod 
in  his  '  Meditation.'  As  an  editorial  cariosity  it 
is  worth  preserving:— 


Bar  22. 
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Of  the  First  Part  two  autographs  are  known ; 
■one  formerly  belonging  to  Nageli,  and  now  in  the 
Town  Library  of  ZUrich,  another  in  the  pos- 
session of  Professor  Wngener  of  Marburg.  See 
Spitta's  Bach  (Novello)  ii.  665.  Of  the  Second 
Part  no  autograph  is  known  to  exist. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  I  have  discovered 
that  for  years  past  there  have  remained  in  com- 
parative obscurity  original  autographs  of  nearly 
all  the  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  the  Second  Part. 
They  were  bought  at  dementi's  sale  by  the  late 
Mr.  Emett.  During  one  of  Mendelssohn  s  visits  to 
England  (June  1841)  Mr.  Emett  showed  them  to 
him,  and  he  at  once  recognised  them  as  being  in 
Bach's  handwriting  ^  Later  on,  in  or  about  1855, 
Sterndale  Bennett  saw  them,  and  he  too  pro* 
nounced  them  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Bach. 
Since  then  they  have  so  far  lapsed  out  of  sight 
that  they  are  not  mentioned  even  by  Dr.  Spitta. 
That  they  are  authentic  there  can,  I  think,  be 
no  doubt.  Because,  first,  Clementi  knew  or 
believed  them  to  be  so :  see  the  '  Second  Part 
of  dementi's  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Playing 
on  the  Pianoforte,  op.  43,'  where,  at  p.  i  ao,  there 
is  a  '  Fuga  by  J.  S.  Bach  from  an  original  MS. 
of  the  author.*  It  is  the  one  in  C,  and  was 
evidently  printed  from  No.  i  of  this  set.  Secondly, 
Mendelssohn  and  Bennett  witnessed  to  the  writ- 
ing. Thirdly,  their  internal  evidence  points  to 
their  being  the  work  of  a  composer,  not  of  a 
oopyist.  Upon  this  conclusion  I  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  make  a  bar  by  bar  examin- 
ation of  them.  For  the  most  part  they  agree 
with  Eroll*s  text,  and,  for  convenience,  taking 
his  edition  (including  the  marginal  readings)  as 
■a  standard,  they  compare  with  it  as  follows  :^- 
>  8m  Bockstro^  LUb  of  McndelMOhn.  pp.  Ol  tft. 


r 


I.  Prelude:— In  bars  i,  9,  6,  9,  17,  ai,  23, 
where  the  groups  of  demisemiquavers  occur, 
the  MS.  stands  as  at  (a).    The  latter  half  of 

(a)    bar  t.  3.  6.  ^  a. 


i 


^ 


PTff^ 


m^^i^&fS^ 


bar  3  stands  as  at  (6).    At  bar  i^  five  bars  are 
erased  and  rewritten  difierently ;  the  substitution 

ic) 


J"  Fji  .rFi  H^^g^jii  "0-^^^^^ 


accords  with  our  text.  Fugue : — the  first  bar  of 
the  subject  is  grouped  throughout  (c) ;  bar  24, 
the  under  stave  is  in  the  alto  clef  for  four  bars ; 
bar  66  the  middle  part  is  a  minim  D ;  bar  67, 
the  motion  of  semiquavers  is  arrested  by  (<Q. 


n   (<^)     I       I       I        ■ 


Both  Prelude  and  Fugue  have  the  upper  stave 
in  the  G  def.  The  other  numbers  (with  the 
exception  of  No.  17,  which  is  also  in  that  def) 
have  it  in  the  soprano  def. 

II.  Like  KroU's  text  throughout. 

III.  Prelude:— ten  sharps  in  the  signature 
some  of  the  notes  being  marked  both  in  the 
upper  and  lower  octave  of  the  staves.  Fugue : — 
signature  like  Prelude;  bars  16,  19,  ao,  a6,  37, 

1  Mr.  Oammlnfi  hu  ihowii  (Has.  Tlmt^  March  >«^  p.  IM)  thaS 
the  adlUon  pnijceted  bj  KoDiMim  la  I79S  wm  mw  pablWitd.  [8m 
BA0l,foLLp.U7.]  -  .  ^ 

1 1  a 
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the  demiBemiquaver  passing  notes  are  omitted  ; 
as  is  also  the  semiquayer  passing  note,  bar  a8. 

lY.  Is  missing. 

v.  Is  missing. 

YI.  Prelude:— at  bar  lo,  two  bars  are  erased 
and  eight  bars  are  substituted  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  the  eight  bars  accord  with  text;  bar  i8, 
and  the  seven  bars  that  follow,  accord  with 
marginal  realing;  at  bar  as,  the  under  stave 
is  in  the  alto  clef  till  bar  26 ;  after  bar  37  two 
bars  are  inserted  at  the  foot,  the  two  bars  accord 
with  text.     Fugue : — ^throughout  like  text. 

VII.  Prelude  :— bar  30,  like  text ;  W  49, 
the  G  in  the  upper  stave  is  an  octave  lower; 
bar  66,  no  flat  to  D  in  basa  Fugue : — throughout 
like  text. 

VIII.  Prelude : — nine  sharps  in  the  signature, 
on  the  same  principle  as  signature  of  No.  3. 
Fugue: — signature  like  Prelude;  bar  14,  the 
secondB  is  omitted ;  bar  18,  like  marginal  reading. 

IX.  Prelude : — bar  9,  second  quaver  in  b^ss 
B  not  A ;  bar  ai,  no  turn  on  A| ;  bar  50,  bass 
like  neither  text  nor  margin,  but  (e),  this  is  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  an  erasure,  apparently 
like  text ; 

(0 


gSJi     '^     ^     II: 


bar  54,  no  chord  in  the  upper  stave,  simply  £. 
Fugue: — bar  15,  trill  on  tenor  D;  bar  18,  no 
natural  to  second  E  in  alto. 

X.  Prelude : — throughout  like  text.  Fugue : — 
in  bar  18  and  similar  ones,  the  quaver  of  the 
compound  time  is  written  exactly  under  (or 
over,  as  the  case  may  be)  the  semiquaver  of 
the  simple  time.  This  throws  a  light  on  like 
instances  in  Bach's  works,  notably  so  on  the  way 
the  Prelude  in  D  (No.  5  of  the  Second  Part) 
should  be  played ;  bars  70,  71,  {f\  so  the  Fugue 
ends. 
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XI.  Prelude: — throughout  like  text.  Fugue:— 
bar  13  and  the  seven  bars  that  follow,  in  G  clef; 
from  bar  89  to  the  end  is  written  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Prelude,  with  '  Final  zur  folgend  Fuga.' 

XII.  Is  missing. 

XIII.  Prelude : — nine  sharps  in  the  signature 
of  both  Prelude  and  Fugue,  on  the  same  principle 
OS  Nos.  3  and  8. 

XIV.  Prelude:— end  of  bar  18  {g)\  bar'  37, 

(P) 


i^^i^^^UU 


t^ 


the  third  E  in  upper  stave  is  marked  J.  Fugue : — 
bars  3,  6,  11,  there  is  a  trill  on  the  final  minim 
of  subject ;  bar  15,  the  last  quaver  of  middle 
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part  is  G  only ;  bar  16,  a  trill  on  6  in  middle- 
pATt ;  bar  53,  the  last  G  in  upper  stave  is  not  f . 

XV.  Prelude : — bar  34,  no  3  to  last  D';  bar 
45,  trill  on  first  B.  Fugue : — no  ft  to  last  C  in 
upper  stave,  bar  64. 

XVI.  Prelude: — ^bar  9,  like  margin;  bar  ai,. 
bass  like  text.  Fugue : — bar  9,  no  1  to  first  E ; 
bars  la,  13,  16,  and  aa,  like  text;  bar  8a,  nofi 
to  last  A. 

XVII.  Prelude : — six  fiats  in  the  signature,  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  extra  sharps  are  marked 
in  Nos.  3,  8,  13 ;  bar  6,  the  demisemiquaver  is 
G  not  F ;  bar  4a,  no  b  to  second  A ;  from  the 
end  of  bar  53  to  the  beginning  of  bar  56,  is  as 
at  [h)  ;  bar  75,  no  appoggiaturas.   Fugue  :- 


nature  like  Prelude ;  from  bar  6  the  under  stave 
is  in  the  alto  clef  for  two  bars  and  three  quarters ; 
the  latter  half  of  bar  14  is  as  at  (t)  ;  bar  3a,  the 

(0 


upper  part  enters  at  the  commencement  with  a 
B  minim. 

XVIII.  Prelude :— bars  la,  14,  15,  40,  like 
margin.    Fugue : — throughout  like  text. 

XIX.  Pi*elude : — throughout  like  text.  Fugue : 
— ^bar  16,  like  margin. 

XX.  Prelude: — bar  19,  no  8  to  last  G;  bar 
34,  like  upper  margin ;  bar  30,  bass  like  margin. 
Fugue:— bars  6  and  15  like  maigin;  bar  a8, 
I  to  last  G  only  ;  |  to  G  in  last  chord ;  but,  no  E 
in  the  upper  stave  and  no  upper  A  in  the  lower 
stave. 

XXI.  Prelude: — bar  36,  third  semiquaver 
in  bass,  A  not  G ;  bar  63,  like  margin ;  bar  67,. 
no  Q  to  B.  Fugue : — ^bars  5  and  6  like  margin ; 
bar  89  as  at  (Ar). 


ff 


pfe 


XXn.  Prelude : — seven  fiats  in  the  signature, 
on  the  same  principle  as  Nos.  3,  8,  and  1 3 ;  bar 
16,  b  to  G  in  bass ;  bar  81,  crotchet  F  in  upper 
stave,  no  semiquavers  E,  D.  Fugue : — signature 
like  Prelude ;  no  staccato  marks  in  the  subject ; 
bar  33,  B  not  Gb  in  tenor;  bar  33  like  margin ; 
bar  77,  F  not  D  in  tenor. 

XXIII.  Prelude : — seven  sharps  in  the  sig- 
nature, on  the  same  principle  as  Nos.  3,  8,  13, 
33;  bar  45  like  text.  Fugue: — signature  like 
Prelude ;  bar  70,  no  x  to  G.  This  manuscript 
is  in  a  much  worse  state  of  preservation  than 
are  the  others. 

XXIV.  Prelude:— throughout  (fionikeKroUV 
but)  like  Ghrysander*s  text.    Fugue:— bar  16 
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(Kroll)  like  maigin ;  no  appoggiatura  in  the  last 
bar. 

These  MSS.  (with  the  exception  of  No.  9)  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Emett,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Emett  who  bought  them  at  de- 
menti's sale.  No.  9  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Clarke  of  Norwood.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
in  excellent  preservation  and  very  clear.    [F.W.] 

WOLF,  THE.  L  A  term  applied  to  the 
liarsh  howling  sound  of  certiin  chords  on  keyed 
instruments,  particuUrly  the  organ,  when  tuned 
by  any  form  of  unequal  temperament. 

The  form  of  unequal  temperament  most  widely 
adopted  was  the  mean-tone  system.  The  rule  of 
this  system  is  that  its  fifths  are  all  a  quarter  of 
A  comma  flat.  The  thirds  are  perfect,  and  are 
divided  into  two  equal  whole  tones,  each  of 
which  is  a  mean  between  the  major  and  minor 
tones  of  the  diatonic  scale;  hence  the  name 
Mean-tone  system. 

The  total  error  of  the  whole  circle  of  twelve 
fifths,  at  quarter  of  a  comma  each,  amounts  to 
three  commas.  Since  the  circle  of  twelve  perfect 
fifths  fails  to  meet  by  about  one  comma,  the 
circle  of  mean- tone  fifths  fails  to  meet  by  about 
two  couimas,  or  roughly,  nearly  half  a  semitone. 
In  the  mean-tone  system  on  the  ordinary  key- 
board there  is  always  one  fifth  out  of  tune  to  this 
extent,  usually  the  fifth  G  |-E  b.  There  are  also 
four  false  thirds,  which  are  sharp  to  about  the 
same  extent,  usually  B-£b,  F^-Bb,  C^-F,  and 
G|-C.  All  chords  into  which  any  of  these  five 
intervals  enter  are  intolerable,  and  are  *  wolves.' 

The  use  of  unequal  temperaments  disappeared 
in  Germany  during  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th 
century,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Bach. 
Unequal  temperaments  ceased  to  be  employed  in 
the  pianoforte  in  England  at  about  the  termin- 
ation of  the  first  third  of  the  present  century. 
At  the  same  time  the  transition  process  began 
here  in  connection  with  the  organ;  and  by  1870 
it  was  practically  complete,  few  cases  only  of 
the  unequal  temperament  then  surviving.  The 
Wolf  has  in  consequence  ceased  to  have  any  but 
historical  and  scieiitiflc  interest.  [See  also  Tem- 
perament, vol.  iv.  pp.  73,  73 ;  and  Toning,  ibid. 
188,  189.]  [R.H.M.B.] 

II.  In  bowed  instruments  the  Wolf  occurs, 
owing  to  defective  vibration  of  one  or  more 
notes  of  the  scale.  When  it  occurs,  it  is 
generally  found  more  or  less  in  every  octave 
and  on  every  string.  Different  instruments 
have  it  in  diflerent  places :  it  is  most  common 
at  or  near  the  fourth  above  the  lowest  note 
on  the  instrument,  in  the  violin  at  C,  in  the 
violoncello  at  F.  The  more  sonorous  and  bril- 
liant  the  general  tone,  the  more  obtrusive  it 
becomes :  if  the  tone  be  forced,  a  disagreeable 
jar  is  produced.  Hence  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
play  the  wolf  down  :  the  player  must  humour 
the  troublesome  note.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  there  is  a  wolf  somewhere  in  all  fiddles,  and 
it  is  certain  that  it  exists  in  some  of  the  finest, 
e.^.  in  Stradivaris.  Probably  however  it  is 
always  due  to  some  defect  in  the  construction  or 
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adjustment.  Violins  with  a  soft  free  tone  are 
least  liable  to  it :  and  the  writer's  viols  in  all 
three  sizes  are  quite  free  from  it.  The  cause  of 
the  wolf  is  obscure,  and  probably  not  uniform:  it 
may  result  from  some  excess  or  defect  in  the 
thicknesses,  from  unequal  elasticity  in  the  wood, 
from  bad  proportion  or  imperfect  adjustment  of 
the  fittings,  or  from  some  defect  in  the  propor- 
tions of  Uie  air  chamber.  It  may  be  palliated 
by  reducing  some  of  the  thicknesses  so  as  to 
diminish  the  general  vibration,  and  by  as  perfect 
as  possible  an  adjustment  of  the  bar,  bridge,  and 
sound-post :  but  in  the  opinion  of  violin- makers 
where  it  is  once  established  it  cannot  be  radi- 
cally cured.  Some  instruments  have  what  may 
be  termed  an  anti-wolf,  i.  0.  an  excess  of  vibra- 
tion on  the  very  notes  where  the  wolf  ordinarily 
occurs.  The  writer  has  a  violin  which  exhibits 
this  phenomenon  on  the  B  and  C  above  the  stave. 
When  these  notes  are  played  ^br^e  on  any  of  the 
strings,  the  B  or  C  an  octave  below  is  distinctly 
heard.  This  is  probably  a  combinational  tone 
due  to  the  coalescence  of  the  fundamental  tone 
with  that  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  string 
in  each  of  its  3-3  parts.  In  some  Forster 
violoncellos  the  wolf  is  so  strong  as  to  render 
them  almost  useless.  [E.J.P.] 

WOLFF,  Augusts  Disnt^  Bernabd,  pianist 
and  pianoforte  maker,  head  of  the  great  firm  of 
Pleyel-Wolflf  et  Cie.,  bom  in  Paris  May  3. 1821. 
At  14  he  entered  the  Conservatoire,  studied 
the  piano  with  Zimmermann,and  took  a  first  prize 
in  1839.  ^^  "^^  ^^^^  ^  pupil  of  Lebome  for 
counterpoint,  and  Hal^vy  for  composition,  and 
under  these  auspices  composed  several  pianoforte 
pieces,  published  by  Richault  At  a  1  he  entered 
the  stafif  of  the  Conservatoire  as  '  r^p^titeur  * — 
teacher  of  pupils  in  dramatic  singing — and  kept 
it  for  five  years,  when  he  gave  up  teaching  to 
become  the  pupil  and  partner  of  the  well-known 
pianoforte-maker,  Caniille  Pleyel,  who,  being 
old  and  infirm,  was  looking  out  for  a  dependable 
assistant.  M.  Wolff  entered  the  business  in 
1850,  became  a  member  of  the  fiim  in  185a, 
and  naturally  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  it 
on  the  death  of  Pleyel  in  1855.  From  that  day 
his  exertions  have  been  unremitting,  and  while 
still  adhering  to  the  principles  of  his  illustrious 
predeceesor,  and  the  processes  of  manufacture 
which  made  the  Pleyel  pianos  famous,  he,  with 
the  scientific  assistance  of  his  friend  M.  Lissajous 
the  acoustician,  has  devoted  all  his  attention  to 
increasing  the  volume  of  tone  without  losing 
sweetness.  His  repeated  experiments  on  the 
tension  of  strings,  on  the  best  possible  spot  for 
the  hammer  to  strike  the  string  so  as  to  get  the 
fullest  tone  and  the  best  'partials,*  on  the  damper, 
etc.,  have  proved  very  fruitful,  and  led  him  to 
patent  several  ingenious  contrivances.  These  are, 
a  double  escapement,  which  he  is  still  perfecting, 
a  transposing  keyboard,  a  *  p^alier,*  which  can 
be  adapted  to  any  piano,  thus  enabling  organists 
to  practise  pedal  passages  without  spoiling  a  piano 
by  coupling  the  notes,  and  lastly  the  'p^dale 
harmonique,'  a  pedal  which  can  be  used  while 
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playing  chromatio  passages,  as  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  melody  alone,  or  to  any  specific  notes,  at 
the  option  of  the  player.  It  is  owing  to  such 
labours  as  these,  and  M.  Wolff's  indefatigable 
activity,  that  the  firm  of  Pleyel- Wolff  still  keeps 
its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  pianoforte  makers, 
and  gains  so  many  distinctions.  Thoroughly 
liberal,  and  a  philanthropist  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  he  lias  contrived  to  give  his  600  work- 
men a  real  interest  in  the  success  of  the  business 
by  forming  a  special  fund,  amounting  already  to 
nearly  150,000  francs  (£6,000),  out  of  which 
benefit  societies,  retiring  pensions,  etc.,  are 
provided.  Not  ceasing  to  be  an  artist  because 
ne  has  gone  into  trade,  M.  Wolff  has  founded  a 
prize — the  Prix  PleyeJ- Wolff — for  a  pianoforte 
piece  with  or  without  orchestra,  to  be  competed 
for  annually.  In  fact,  whether  as  artist  or  manu- 
facturer, M.  Auguste  Wolff  was  a  notable  person- 
age in  the  French  musical  world  of  his  day.  His 
health  had  been  on  the  decline  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  he  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  9, 1887.     [A. J.] 

WOOD,  Mb8.  [See  Paton,  Mabt  Aitke, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  67a]. 

WOODY  ATT,  Emilt,  daughter  of  a  con- 
fectioner, at  Hereford,  was  taught  singing  by  Sir 
G.  Smart,  and  first  attracted  public  attention  in 
Jan.  1834,  at  a  concert  of  the  Vocal  Association, 
and  later  at  Hereford  Festival  of  same  year. 
She  became  a  favourite  singer  of  the  second 
rank  at  the  various  festivals,  oratorio  and  other 
concerts.  In  1839  '^®  became  a  member  of  the 
Female  Society  of  Musicians,  on  its  foundation, 
and  in  1840  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
G.  Smart,  Cramer,  and  Edward  Loder.  On  Oct. 
37, 1 84 1,  she  married  William  Loder  the  violon- 
cellist, who  died  in  1851,  and  retired  soon  after 
her  marriage.  [SeeLoDBB.]  The  dates  of  neither 
her  birth  nor  death  have  been  ascertained.  [  A.G.] 

WORG  AN,  Jamxs,  wasorganist  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate,  and  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East.  In  1737 
he  became  organist  of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  which 
office  he  resigned  about  1 75 1 .    He  died  in  1 75 3. 

John  Woroan,  Mus.  Doc. ,  his  younger  brother, 
born  in  1734,  studied  music  under  him  and 
Thomas  Hoseingrave.  He  became  organist  of 
St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  and  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Bedford  Row.  He  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  at 
Cambridge  in  1748.  In  173 1  he  succeeded  his 
brother  as  organist  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and 
in  1753  also  as  organist  of  St.  Botolph's,  Aid- 
gate.  In  1753  he  was  appointed  composer  to 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  continued  so  until  1761. 
In  1770  he  was  re-appointed  to  the  office  and 
held  it  until  1774,  when  he  resigned  both  it 
and  the  organistship  of  the  gardens.  In  1775 
he  proceeded  Mus.  Doc.  He  died  Aug.  34, 
1794.  He  excelled  as  an  organist,  and  when- 
ever he  played,  crowds  of  professors  and  ama- 
teurs resorted  to  hear  him.  In  a  satirical  song 
upon  Joah  Bates,  composed  by  Samuel  Wesley, 
he  was  placed  upon  an  equality,  as  a  player, 
with  Handel : — 

Let  Handel  or  Worgan  go  thresh  at  the  organ. 
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His  compositions  include  an  antiiem  for  a  thanks- 
giving for  victories,  1759  ;  two  oratorios,  'Han- 
nah,' produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  1 764, 
and  '  Manasseh,'  produced  at  the  Lock  Hospital 
Chapel,  1766;  many  books  of  songs  composed 
for  Vauxhall ;  psalm  tunes,  glees,  organ  music, 
and  harpsichord  lessons.  [W.H.H.] 

WORKING-OUT;  (also  called  Free  Fan- 
tasia ;  and  Development ;  Durchfuhrun^),  The 
central  division  of  a  movement  in  Binary  form, 
such  as  commonly  occupies  the  first  place  in  & 
modem  sonata  or  symphony.  A  movement  of  this 
kind  is  divisible  into  three  portions.  The  first  of 
these  consists  of  the  exposition  of  subjects,  and  the 
last  of  the  final  recapitulation  of  them,  and  the 
central  one  of  free  discussion  of  the  figures  they 
contain.  Both  first  and  last  are  made  as  defi- 
nite as  possible— the  first,  in  order  that  the 
subjects  may  be  clearly  understood,  and  the 
balance  and  contrast  between  two  distinct 
keys  established ;  and  the  last  to  complete  the 
cycle  by  summing  up  the  subjects  put  forward 
in  the  first  division,  and  to  emphasize  strongly 
the  principal  key  of  the  movement.  The  second 
or  central  division  of  the  movement  is  con- 
trasted with  both  first  and  last  by  being  made 
as  indefinite  as  can  be,  consistency  with  some, 
underlying  principle  of  design,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  abstract  instrumental  music  in- 
telligible. The  complete  and  rounded  state- 
ment of  subjects  is  avoided,  and  so  is  any 
definite  and  prolonged  settling  down  into  keys ; 
so  that  the  mind  is  led  on  from  point  to  point 
by  constant  change  of  phase  and  aspect  in  the 
figures,  and  by  frequent  steps  of  modulation. 
Tbe  division  is  calleid  the  *  working-out  *  or  the 
'  development '  portion,  because  the  music  is  car- 
ried on  by  working  out  or  developing  the  figurea 
and  phrases  of  the  principal  subjects,  by  reiterat- 
ing and  interlacing  the  parts  of  them  which  are 
most  striking  and  characteristic,  and  subjecting 
them  to  variation,  transformation,  fugal  treat- 
ment, and  all  the  devices  both  technical  and 
ideal  of  which  the  composer  is  master. 

With  regard  to  the  form  in  which  this  part 
of  the  movement  shall  be  put,  the  composer  ia 
left  to  a  great  extent  to  his  own  resources  and 
judgement.  The  musical  material  employed  is 
almost  invariably  derived  from  the  subjects  and 
figures  of  the  first  division  of  the  movement,  but 
they  are  sometimes  so  transfigured  by  ingenious 
treatment  that  they  look  quite  like  new.  The 
contrast  of  character  between  the  principal  sub- 
jects and  accessories  is  generally  sufficient  to 
supply  plenty  of  variety,  and  in  most  cases 
both  of  the  principal  subjects  are  thoroughly 
discussed;  but  sometimes  one  subject  prepon- 
derates over  another  in  strong  features  of  rhythm 
or  melody ;  and  as  in  such  a  case  it  is  much 
more  available  for  working  effectively,  it  00 
casionally  happens  that  a  more  tranquil  cnr 
plain  subject  is  altogether  neglected  in  the 
*  working-out.' 

The  independent  introduction  of  figures  and 
subjects  wmch  did  not  appear  in  the  first  divi- 
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non  of  the  movement  (the  ao-cftUed  'ezpodtion '), 
IB  not  itrictly  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
design  upon  which  a  Binary  movement  is 
founded.  In  £eethoven*8  works,  which  are  the 
best  models  of  a  consistent  and  liberal  treatment 
of  Instrumental  forms,  it  is  only  met  with  con- 
spicuously and  frequently  in  early  works,  such 
as  the  pianoforte  Sonatas  up  to  op.  14;  and 
these  obviously  belong  to  a  time  when  he  had 
not  80  thorough  a  grip  on  the  form  as  he  ob- 
tained afterwards.  Among  bis  Symphonies  the 
Eroica  is  the  only  striking  exception ;  and  in 
that  great  work  the  fact  may  be  explained  by  the 
poetical  undercurrent  in  his  mind.  Among  his 
finest  Trios  and  Quartets  an  instance  is  hardly 
to  be  found,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
Mozart's  best  Quartette  and  Symphonies. 

The  instances  in  which  new  features  are  in- 
troduced in  company  with  figures  of  the  first 
division  of  the  movement  are  on  a  different  foot- 
ing, as  their  appearance  does  not  then  make 
any  break  in  the  development  or  working 
out  of  the  principal  ideas,  which  goes  on 
simultaneously,  and  is  for  the  time  only  en- 
hanced by  fresh  by-play.  A  very  happy  in- 
stance is  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  Bb,  where  a  figure  of  the  first  sub- 
ject, after  being  toyed  with  for  some  time  is  made 
to  serve  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  new  and  very 
noticeable  phrase.  In  the  following  example,  (a) 
la  the  tune  of  the  first  subject  in  its  original 
form,  (5)  the  passage  in  the  working-out  in  which 
it  serves  as  accompaniment  to  a  new  feature. 
Ex.  1.   (a) 
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prefigured,  to  cauee  stress  to  be  laid  ob  the  Sub- 
dominant  key.  But  this  was  soon  found  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  relieve  the  design  of  indefiniteness ; 
and  composers  then  hit  upon  the  use  of  sequences 
as  a  way  of  making  their  progressions  Intel* 
ligible ;  and  this  device  is  afterwards  met 
with  very  frequently  in  the  'working-out'  in 
every  variety  of  treatment,  from  the  simple  and 
obvious  successions  used  by  Corelli  and  Scarlatti, 
and  other  masters  of  the  early  Italian  instrumental 
school,  up  to  the  examples  of  sequence  piled  on 
sequence,  and  spread  in  broad  expanses  with 
steps  of  several  bars  in  length,  such  as  are  used 
by  Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Brahms. 

In  order  to  show  how  order  may  be  infused  into 
the  apparently  unrestricted  freedom  of  this  part 
of  a  movement,  the  working-ont  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  may  pro- 
fitably be  examined,  as  it  is  singularly  clear  and 
simple,  both  in  the  development  and  distribution 
of  figures,  and  also  in  the  plan  upon  which  the 
harmonic  and  tonal  successions  are  distributed. 

There  is  not  a  single  bar  in  it  which  is  not 
clearly  baaed  upon  some  figure  from  the  first 
half  of  the  movement ;  but  it  happens  that  the 
superior  opportunities  for  development  offered 
by  the  first  subject  are  so  great  that  it  alone 
serves  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  division,  the 
second  subject  being  ignored. 

From  the  melody  of  the  subject  five  conspi- 
cuous figures  are  extracted  for  the  purposes  of 
development,  (a)  (5)  (c)  (d)  (0)  in  the  following 
quotation : — 

^•«-      (a)  (b)  (c) 
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With  regard  to  the  harmonic  or  tonal  struc- 
ture of  this  part  of  the  movement,  composers' 
minds  came  to  be  exercised  very  early  to  find 
aome  way  of  infusing  order  into  its  apparently 
indefinite  texture.  As  long  as  movements  were 
very  short  it  was  sufficient  merely  to  pass 
through  a  key  which  had  been  noticeably  absent 
in  the  fir^t  part ;  and  this  object,  combined  with 
the  traditions  of  the  short  dance  forms,  in  which 
the  elementary  design  of  sonata  movements  was 
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The  working-ont  begins  with  the  reiteration 
of  the  first  figure  of  all,  as  in  £xample  3 ;  and 
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then  two  bars  of  the  subject  are  given  twice, 
as  if  to  cidl  Ae  attention  of  the  hearer  to  the 
matter  to  be  discussed.  The  whole  process 
in  these  eight  bars  is  repeated  exactly  on  other 
degrees  of  the  scale,  for  the  purposes  of  design, 
and  this  process  ends  with  the  figure  (b),  which 
thereupon  becomes  the  centre  of  interest,  and 
taking  the  form  shown  in  Ex.  4,  is  launched 
Ex.  4.    (b) 
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upon  ft  career  which  laits  unchecked  for  thirty- 
six  bars,  embracing  a  long  crescendo.  The  cli- 
max being  reached,  Beethoven,  in  a  manner  very 
characteristic  of  him,  drops  quickly  firom  fortis- 
simo to  piano,  in  order  to  make  another  start 
in  climbing  to  another  fortissimo.  But  by  way 
of  guarding  against  the  monotony  of  beginning 
again  at  once  with  the  same  materials,  he  intro- 
duces a  short  passage  of  more  broken  character 
with  quicker  changes  of  harmony,  in  which 
there  is  a  witty  bit  of  by-play  founded  on  the 
latter  part  of  the  figure  just  before  predominant 
(Ex.  5),  and  pointed  allusions  to  the  first  subject. 
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Then  the  rhythmic  figure  (5)  again  asserts  itself, 
and  resumes  its  course  for  another  thirty-six  bars, 
matching  the  first  thirty-six  in  distribution,  but 
starting  from  another  point  in  the  scale,  and 
making  the  one  vital  change  of  the  harmony  in 
the  passage  down  a  third  instead  of  up  a  third ; 
and  the  whole  is  followed  by  the  same  broken 
passage  as  before,  but  transposed.  The  reference 
to  the  subject  with  which  this  concludes  id  carried 
a  step  further  to  the  figures  (d)  and  (e),  which 
from  that  time  are  continually  used,  in  balanced 
groups  of  passages  mounting  thirds  each  time, 
till  the  end  of  the  working-out,  and  always 
plainly.  The  following  quotation  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  maimer  in  which  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  worked,  persisting  througli  modula- 
tions, and  even  somewhat  changing  its  character, 
without  losing  its  identity  (Ex.  6). 
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This  constant  use  of  the  first  subject  through 
the  whole  of  the  working-out  is  a  littlo  un- 
common, but  it  is  made  specially  effective  in 


this  instance  by  the  difference  of  character 
which  subsists  between  the  two  phrases  of  the 
subject.  In  connection  with  this  is  to  be 
noticed  the  nicety  of  management  by  which 
Beethoven'  avoids  making  the  figure  he  had 
used  at  the  latter  part  of  the  working-out 
come  too  soon  and  too  obviously  in  the  re- 
capitulation. He  not  only  interpolates  a  fresh 
passage  on  the  Dominant  between  one  phrase  of 
the  subject  and  another,  but  when  the  melody 
(d)  {e)  comes  in  again  it  is  hidden  away  under 
an  ornamental  variation,  so  that  its  prominence 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  harmonic  structure  of  this  working-oat 
is  as  simple  as  the  distribution  of  subject  matter. 
Everything  from  beginning  to  end  is  reducible 
to  balancing  groups  of  passages  of  different 
lengths.  To  begin  with,  a  passage  of  eight  bars 
is  divided  into  groups  of  four  bars,  representing 
G  as  tonic  and  dominant  alternately,  and  this  is 
directly  answered  by  a  similar  set  of  eight  bars 
divided  also  into  fours  and  treating  the  root  F  in 
similar  manner.  This  in  its  turn  is  followed  by 
a  long  passage  of  forty  bars,  in  which  there  is 
only  one  change  of  harmony.  The  first  twelve 
bars  are  on  Bb,  and  the  next  twenty-eight  on  D, 
and  this  in  its  turn  is  followed  by  a  short  passage 
of  six  bars,  in  which  the  harmony  changes  more 
quickly ;  making  altogether  forty-six  bars  of  very 
definite  design ;  and  this  is  instantly  followed  by 
another  forty-six  bars  starting  from  G,  of  exactly 
the  same  design  saving  the  one  very  artistic 
change  before  alluded  to — namely,  that  the  one 
change  of  harmony  in  the  long  passage  devoted 
to  the  rhythmic  figure  {d)  is  down  a  third  instead 
of  up.  These  ninety-two  bars  are  therefore  ex- 
actly divisible  into  two  groups  of  forty-six,  which 
match  exactly ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  work- 
ing-out (thirty-six  bars)  is  made  of  a  series  of 
melodic  sequences,  ritdng  thirds  each  time,  with 
a  short  passage  consisting  of  closer  repetitions  of 
concise  figures  to  prepare  the  re-entry  of  the  first 
subject  after  the  principal  key  has  been  reached. 

The  exactness  of  these  balancing  portions  wiU 
be  best  appreciated  by  a  condensed  scheme  of 
the  central  ninety-two  bars,  which  form  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  this  working-out.  In  the 
following  example  the  second  line  represents 
the  passage  which  follows  immediately  after 
that  represented  by  the  first. 

Ex.7. 
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A  point  of  gpreat  interest  in  connection  with 
working-out  is  the  device  of  transforming  figures 
and  subjects  by  modification  of  intervals  or 
rhythms,  in  such  a  way  that  they  either  take  a 
new  interest  without  losing  their  identit^y  (as  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  some  of  the  figures  used  in 
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the  working-out  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony),  or 
-else  are  by  desrrees  divested  of  such  identity  as 
they  had,  and  merged  in  some  other  subject. 
Beethoven  was  the  first  great  master  who  de- 
veloped this  device  to  any  degree  of  importance ; 
it  became  with  him  quite  a  marked  feature 
of  instrumental  music,  and  has  been  used  by 
every  notable  composer  since  his  time.  In  con- 
nection especially  with  working-out,  it  is  used 
sometimes  to  enhance  tlie  interest  of  a  figure 
which  is  much  used  in  development;  and 
sometimes,  and  with  importance,  to  dovetail  one 
section  of  the  movement  into  another,  by  causing 
A  subject,  or  a  figure  extracted  to  form  a  subject, 
»nd  change  by  degrees  till  it  takes  the  form  of 
part  of  the  subject  of  another.  A  most  notable 
instance  is  the  dovetailing  of  the  *  working-out'  to 
the  '  recapitulation '  in  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  91,  in  E  minor.  An 
•ornamental  passage  put  over  a  part  of  a  subject 
with  a  phrase  quoted  in  the  working-out  ends  as 
at  (a)  £x.  8,  which  has  at  first  sight  no  osten- 
sible connection  with  the  principal  subject.  But 
in  order  to  make  the  continuity  of  the  movement 
as  close  as  possible,  and  also  of  course  to  intro- 
duce a  feature  of  interest,  Beethoven  makes 
this  figure  pass  through  five  modifications,  and 
then  come  out  as  the  first  phrase  of  the  subject 
in  recapitulation.  The  changes  are  as  follows, 
(a)  being  the  end  of  the  ornamental  passage, 
(6)  (0)  {(])  and  (e)  its  successive  modifications, 
and  (^)  the  beginning  of  the  recapitulation  of 
this  principal  subject.  The  device  is  enhanced 
in  this  case  by  the  echoes  of  imitation ;  and  by 
the  dying  away  of  the  old  figure  in  a  constant 
diminuendo,  and  its  bursting  out  with  renewed 
vigour  as  the  inipuLdve  first  subject. 
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The  actual  process  of  working-out  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  one  position  of  the  central  division  in 


a  Binary  movement ;  it  is  frequently  used  also 
in  the  Coda,  which  occasionally  is  of  larger  pro- 
portions and  more  full  of  interest  than  the 
actual  working-out — as  in  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  £i>.  Op.  81  a.  A 
working-out  also  occurs  in  miuiy  rondos,  occu- 
pying the  place  of  one  of  the  episodes,  in  a 
central  position  similar  to  that  which  it  occupies 
in  a  Binary  movement. 

In  many  overtures  which  are  theoretically  in 
Binary  form,  the  working  out  is  almost  entirely 
suppressed,  and  a  mere  short  passage  of  modu- 
lation is  interposed  in  its  place  between  the 
exposition  of  the  subjects  and  their  recapitu- 
lation. [C.H.H.P.] 

WORNUM.  The  name  of  Wornum  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  invention  and 
development  of  the  Upright  piano,  since  it 
is  Robert  Womum's  action,  patented  in  i8a6, 
though  not  completed  until  the  '  tie '  was  added 
in  1828,  that  is  the  universally  adopted  Cottage 
or  PLiniuo  action.  Its  excellence  was  early 
recognised,  but  at  first  in  France,  where  Pape 
introduced  and  Pleyel  adopted  it.  From  this 
circumstance  it  has  been  called  the  'French* 
action;  its  use,  however,  has  extended  to 
wherever  upright  pianos  are  made,  and  it 
does  not  appear  likely  to  be  superseded.  Robert 
Wornum,  the  father  of  the  inventor,  was  of  a 
Berkshire  fitmily,  originally  Wornham,  and  was 
born  in  1742,  He  was  a  music-seller  in  Glass- 
house Street,  and  from  1777  in  Wigmore-street, 
and  dieil  in  181 5.  His  son  Robert  Wornum, 
born  1780,  was  the  inventor  of  diagonally  and 
upright-strung  low  upright  pianos  in  181 1  and 
18 J  3,  which  he  named, respectively,  the  *  Unique' 
and  the  *  Harmonic'  He  brought  out  his 
well-known  'piccolo'  piano,  in  1827,  and  finally 
perfected  his  crank  action  in  1829.  He  was 
intended  for  the  Church,  but  the  mechanical 
bias  prevailed,  and  he  went  into  partnership 
with  George  Wilkinson,  in  a  pianoforte  business 
in. Oxford  Street  iu  1810.  A  fire  in  181 2  caused 
a  dissolution  of  this  partnership.  He  ultimately 
established  the  prei>ent  Warehouse  and  Concert 
Room  in  Store  Street,  and  died  in  1852.  The 
present  head  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Wornum  & 
Sons  is  Mr.  A.  N.  Wornum,  who  has  succeeded 
to  his  grandfather *s  inventive  talent.  [See 
Pianoforte,  vol.  ii.  p.  7^196.]  [A.J.H.] 

WOTTON,  William,  'Orkyn  maker,'  in 
i486  built  a  *pair  of  organs*  for  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  fur  £28,  and  in  1487  agreed  to 
make  a  similar  instrument  for  Merton  College, 
which  was  to  be  completed  in  1489.     [V.  de  P.] 

WOTTON,  William  Bale,  bassoon-player, 
was  bom  at  Torquay,  Sept.  6,  1832.  His  father 
was  corporal- major  in  the  ist  Life  G  uards,  and  he 
was  thus  brought  up  among  the  best  regimental 
music.  His  fondness  for  the  art  showed  itself  very 
early  ;  he  learnt  the  flute  and  cornet,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  entered  the  band  of  the  regiment. 
Tho  bassoon  he  learned  with  John  Hardy,  an  ex- 
cellent player,  under  whom  he  laid  the  foundation 
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of  that  artistic  style  and  charm  of  tone  which 
distinguish  him.  He  studied  orchestral  playing 
at  the  Royal  Academy  under  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Lucas.  His  first  appearance  as  a  soloist 
was  at  the  Town  Hall,  AVindsor,  where  he  and 
the  late  William  Crozier  (a  most  admirable 
player,  who  died  early  in  187 1,  after  having  been 
for  many  years  First  Oboe  at  the  Crystal  Palace) 
played  a  duet  for  oboe  and  bassoon  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  (now  Sir  George)  Elvey.  On  the 
death  of  Baumann  be  would  have  accepted  en- 
gagements with  Jullien  for  the  Promenade 
Concerts,  and  with  Alfred  Mellon  for  the  Orches- 
tral Union,  if  Waddell.  his  bandmaster,  had  not 
peremptorily  forbade  it.  He  was  then  transferred 
from  the  bassoon  to  the  saxophone,  of  which  he 
was  the  earliest  player  in  England.  In  1886  he 
left  the  Life  Guards  and  joined  the  orchestra  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  in  which  he  has  played 
First  BasKoon  ever  since.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  orchestras  of  the  Philharmonic,  Albert 
Hall,  and  many  others,  and  ia  Professor  of  the 
Baseoon  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.        [G.] 

WRANIZKY,  Paul,  conductor  of  the  o^ 
chestra  at  the  two  Court  Theatres  at  Vienna, 
and  a  popular  composer  of  operas  and  instru- 
mental music,  bom  Dec.  30,  1 756,  at  Neureusch 
in  Moravia,  was  educated  at  the  momutery 
close  by,  and  at  Iglau  and  Olmiitz,  where  he 
perfected  himself,  especially  in  violin-playing. 
In  1776  he  went  to  Vienna  to  study  theology 
at  the  Imperial  Seminary,  and  at  once  obtained 
a  post  as  conductor.  He  then  studied  com- 
position with  Kraus,  a  Swedish  composer  then 
living  in  Vienna,  and  produced  a  number  of  new 
works  which  attracted  notice.  Towards  the 
end  of  1780  he  became  conductor  of  the  court- 
theatres,  and  remained  so  till  his  death.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  capellmeister  to  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz.  His  operas  were  great  favourites,  and 
became  known  nearly  throughout  Germany.  The 
one  which  was  oftenest  and  longest  performed 
was  'Oberon*  (May  23,  1791),  a  serio-comic 
fairy  opera,  libretto  adapted  by  Giesecke  from 
Wieland,  which  at  one  time  ran  the  'Zauber- 
flote'  hard.  Special  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  '  Die  gute  Mutter,*  comic  opera  (1795) ; 
*Der  Schreiner,*  Singspiel  (1799);  *Mitgefuhl,' 
Liederspiel  (1804) ;  all  produced  at  the  court 
theatre,  as  were  also  many  ballets,  including : — 
<Die  Weinlese,*  *Da8  Urtheil  des  Paris,'  'Der 
Sabinerraub,'  sll  between  1794  and  1800.  Ger- 
ber  gives  a  detailed  catalogue  of  Wranizky's 
operas,  ballets,  and  instrumental  music.  Among 
his  many  works,  mostly  published  by  Andri 
in  Paris  and  Vienna  may  be  specified  : — 12 
symphonies ;  string-quintets,  quartets,  and 
trios ;  3  trios  for  a  flutes  and  cello,  op.  83  ; 
concertos  for  ceUo,  op.  27,  flute  op.  24;  and 
sonatas  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  cello.  He 
also  left  much  music  in  MS.  His  connection 
with  the  Tonkiinstler-Societat  must  not  be  passed 
over.  He  entered  it  in  1793,  and  having  be- 
come secretary  undertook  at  Haydn's  instigation 
to  reorganise  its  affairs,  then  in  a  very  bad  state. 
In  1797  he  completely  efiaced  the  difficulties 
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which  existed  in  1770,  when  Haydn  had  thought 
of  entering.  Haydin  had  a  great  respect  for  Imn, 
both  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  and  expressly  desired 
that  he  might  lead  the  strings  at  the  first  per- 
formances of  the  'Creation'  and  the  'Seasons.' 
Wranizkydied  in  Vienna,  Sept.  26, 1808.  [CJ.P.] 

WRESTPLANK'  and  WRESTPINS.    The 
Wrestplank  or  Pinblock  of  a  pianoforte  ia  the 
carrier  of  the  wrest  or  tuning-pins,  and   ia  of 
great   importance  to  the  tone  and  stability  of 
the  instrument,  its  solidity  maintaining  the  due 
continuance  of  the  upper  partials  of  the  stringa 
as  it  also  contributes  to  the  enduring  resistance 
against  their  tension.     In  modem  pianos  it  ia 
built  up  of  layers  of  wood  with  grain  running 
alternately  longitudinally  and  transversely ;  the 
woods    employed    being    generally  beech    and 
wainscot.    A  brass  plate  which  is  to  be  often 
seen  covering  the  wrestplank  and  is  attractive 
to  the  eye,  plays  no  real  part  in  assuring  the 
solidity  of  the  structure.     Broadwoods'  metal 
pin-piece,  a  plate  of  iron  f  inch  thick,  through 
which   the   wrestpins   screw    into  the  wooden 
wrestplank  beneath,  b  the  surest  means   for 
keeping  the  pin  in   position   without  crushing 
the  wood  where  the  leverage  of  the  string  ia 
exerted,  or  allowing  the  tuner  the  facile  but 
unsound  practice  of  rocking  the  pin  from  side  to 
side.      Becker  of  St.  Petersbuig  exhibited  at 
Paris,  1S78,  a  grand  piano  wherein  this  part  of 
the  instrument  was  entirely  of  iron,  and  cast 
together  with  the  frame.    The  bar  was  not  bored 
for  wrestpins,  but  was  the  bed  for  a  system  of 
mechanical  tuning-pins,  the  principle  of  which  ia 
the  female  screw  analogous  to  the  machine  heada 
used  in  guitars,  etc.     Becker  has  been  followed 
by  others,  as  was  shown  in  the  London  Inven- 
tions Exhibition,  1885,  where  four  more  or  less 
ingenious   adaptations    of  this   principle  were 
submitted.    The  prime  objection  to  mechanical 
tuning-pins,  first  introduced  in  pianos  in  1800  by 
John  Isaac  Hawkins,  and    tried    again    from 
time  to    time,  is  in  the  fact  that  the   elas- 
ticity of  the  wire  is  rebellious  to  a  method  of 
tuning  that  proceeds  throughout  by  very  small 
degrees.     The  string  requires  to  be  drawn  up 
boldly,  BO  as  to  give  at  once  the  tension  intended. 
Without  thia  the  operation  of  tuning  becomes 
tedious  to  the  ear,  which  tires  with  a  process 
which,  through  the  slow  and  uncertain  response 
due  to  the  points  of  friction,  seems  interminable. 
[See  PiANOix)RTB,  Tone,  Tuning.]       [A.J.H.] 

WRIGHT,  Henbt,  music-publisher.  [See 
Walsh,  vol.  iv.  p.  380.] 

WRIST  TOUCH  (Ger.  Eandgelenk).  In 
pianoforte  playing,  detached  notes  can  be  pro- 
duced in  three  different  ways,  by  movement  of 
the  finger,  by  the  action  of  the  wrist>  and  by 
the  movement  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow. 
[Staccato.]  Of  these,  wrist-touch  is  the  most 
serviceable,  being  available  for  chords  and 
octaves  as  well  as  single   sounds,  and  at  the 

I  Wreit  from  wrtntan ,  A.B.,  to  strala  a  string  to  a  reqolred  t«nilOD  & 
0.1L  wrest,  a  tuning  hammer  or  kajr. 

Th«  clarlcord  hath  a  tunely  kyndo. 

Aji  tne  wyre  te  wrested  hlf  h  and  lowe.— Skslton. 
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wGllner. 
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same  time  less  fatiguing  than  the  movement 
firom  the  elbow.  Single-note  passages  can  be 
executed  from  the  wrist  in  a  more  rapid  tempo 
than  is  possible  by  means  of  finger-staccato. 

In  wrist-touch,  the  fore-arm  remains  quiescent 
in  a  horizontal  position,  while  the  keys  are 
struck  by  a  rapid  vertical  movement  of  the 
hand  from  the  wrist  joint.  The  most  important 
application  of  wrist-touch  is  in  the  performance 
of  brilliant  octave-passages;  and  by  practice  the 
necessary  flexibility  of  wrist  and  velocity  of 
movement  can  be  developed  to  a  surprising 
extent,  many  of  the  most  celebrated  executants, 
among  whom  may  be  specially  mentioned 
Alexander  Dreyschock,  having  been  renowned 
for  the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  their  octaves. 
Examples  of  wrist  octaves  abound  in  pianoforte 
music  from  the  time  of  dementi  (who  has  an 
octave-study  in  his  QraduSt  No.  65),  but  Bee- 
thoven appears  to  have  made  remarkably  little 
use  of  octave-passages,  the  short  passages  in  the 
Finale  of  the  Sonata  in  C,  Op.  2,  No.  3,  and  the 
Trio  of  the  Scherzo  of  the  Sonata  in  C  minor 
for  Piano  and  Violin,  Op.  30,  No.  a,  with  per- 
haps the  long  unison  passage  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Concerto  in  £b  (though  here  the 
tempo  is  scarcely  rapid  enough  to  necessitate 
the  use  of  the  wrist),  being  almost  the  onlv 
examples.  A  fine  example  of  wrist- touch,  both 
in  octaves  and  chords,  is  afforded  by  the  accom- 
paniment to  Schubert*s  '  Erl  King.* 

In  modem  music,  passages  requiring  a  com- 
bination of  wrist  and  finger  movement  are  some- 
times met  with,  where  the  thumb  or  the  little 
finger  remains  stationary,  while  repeated  single 
notes  or  chords  are  played  by  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hand.  In  all  these  cases,  examples  of 
which  are  given  below,  although  the  movements 
of  the  wrist  are  considerably  limited  by  the 
stationary  finger,  the  repetition  is  undoubtedly 
produced  by  true  wrist-action,  and  not  by  finger- 
movement.  Adolph  Kullak  {Kunst  de*  An- 
schlags)  calls  this  *  half-wrist  touch'  (JuUbes 
Sandgelenk), 

ScHUMAKif,  'R«eoiiiial8snce'  (Cameyal). 
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Thalbsbq,  *  Mote  in  Egitto.' 


In  such  frequent  chord-figures  as  the  following, 
the  short  chord  is  played  with  a  particularly  free 
and  loose  wrist,  the  longer  one  being  emphasized 
by  a  certain  pressure  fr^m  the  arm. 

Msif DBiiSSOHN,  Cello  Sonata  (Op.  45)1 


Such  passages,  if  in  rapid  tempo,  would  be 
nearly  impossible  if  played  entirely  from  the 
elbow.  [F.T.] 

WtJERST,  RiCHABD  Ferdinand,  composer 
and  critic,  bom  at  Berlin,  Feb.  22,  1824;  died 
there  Oct.  9,  1881.  Was  a  pupil  of  Rungen- 
hagen*s  at  the  Academy,  of  Hubert,  Hies,  and 
David  in  violin,  and  of  Mendelssohn  in  com- 
position. After  touring  for  a  couple  of  years,  he 
Bottled  at  his  native  place  and  became  in  1856 
K.  Musikdirector,  in  1874  Professor,  and  1877 
Member,  of  the  Academy  of  Arts.  He  was  for 
many  years  teacher  of  composition  in  Kullak*s 
Conservatorium.  He  contributed  to  the '  Berliner 
Fremdenblatt,'and  in  1874-5  edited  the  'Berliner 
Musikzeitung.'  His  works  comprise  five  operas, 
symphonies,  overtures,  quartets,  etc.  None  are 
known  in  this  country.  He  died  Oct.  9,1881.  [6.] 

WULLNEB,  Franz,  bora  Jan.  a8,  183a,  at 
Miinster,  son  of  a  distinguished  philologist, 
director  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Diisseldorf. 
Franz  attended  the  Gymnasium  of  Miinster  till 
1848,  and  passed  the  final  examination;  study- 
ing the  piano  and  composition  with  Carl  Arnold 
up  to  1846,  and  afterwards  with  Schindler.  In 
1848  WUllner  followed  Schindler  to  Frankfort, 
and  continued  his  studies  with  him  and  F. 
Keller  till  185a.  The  winter  of  1852-3  he 
passed  in  Brussels,  frequently  playing  in  public, 
and  enjoying  the  society  of  F^tis,  Kufferath,  and 
other  musicians.  Als  a  pianist  he  confined  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  Beethoven's  concertos  and 
sonatas,  especially  the  later  ones.  He  then  made 
a  concert-tour  through  Bonn,  Cologne,  Bremen, 
Miinster,  etc.,  and  spent  some  little  time  in  Han- 
over and  Leipzig.  In  March  1854  he  arrived  in 
Munich,  and  on  Jan.  i,  1856,  became  PF.  Pro» 
fessor  at  the  Conservatorium  there.  In  1858  he 
became  music-director  of  the  town  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  being  elected  unanimously  out  of  fifby- 
four  candidates.  Here  he  conducted  the  sub- 
scription concerts,  and  the  vocal  and  orchestral 
unions.  He  turned  his  attention  mainly  to  the 
orchestra  and  chorus,  and  introduced  for  the  first 
time  many  of  the  great  works  to  the  concert-hall 
of  Aix.  in  1 861  he  received  the  title  of  Musik- 
director to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  in  1864 
was  joint-conductor  with  Bietz  of  the  41st 
Lower  Rhine  Festival. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  Wtillner  returned  to 
Munich  as  court-Capellmeister  to  the  King.  His 
duty  was  to  conduct  the  services  at  the  court- 
church,  and  while  there  he  reorganised  the  choir, 
and  added  to  the  repertoire  many  fine  church- 
works,  especially  of  the  early  Italian  school.  He 
also  organised  concerts  for  the  choir,  the  pro- 
grammes of  which  included  old  Italian,  old  Ger- 
man, and  modem  music,  sacred  and  secular.  In  the 
autumn  of  1 86  7  he  took  the  organisation  and  direc- 
tion of  the  vood  classes  in  the  king's  new  School 
of  Music,  and  on  Billow's  resignation  the  whole 
production  department  came  into  his  hands,  with 
the  title  of  '  Inspector  of  the  School  of  Music,* 
and  in  1875  of 'Professor  Royal.'  During  this 
time  he  wrote  his  admirable  *  Choral  Exercises- 
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tor  the  Munich  School  of  Muda,'  ut  English 
edition  of  vhich,  bj  A.  Spmgel,  is  now  publiibed 
(Lnndon:  Foniyth). 

When  Wallnsr  luooeeded  Bfilow  at  the  Court 
Tbe&tra  in  1869,  he  TouDd  hinuelf  planged  into 
persaD*l  difficulties  of  kII  kioda  connected  with 
the  production  of  Wagner's  'Bbeiogold';  but 
hii  tact  uidabtlitjsurmounted  nil,  Kud  the  result 
wu  an  anqualiGed  laccen.  Ths  RheiQgoId  vit 
fbUowed  by  tha  -Williiini,'  one  of  lie  moet 
biilliiitit  aohierementii  of  the  Munich  stage  in 
modem  times,  and  In  1 870  Willlner  wu  appointed 
court- Capellmeiiter  in  ohieC  He  also  succeeded 
BqIow  as  conductor  of  the  concerts  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  and  carried  them  on  alone  till 
Levi  wu  auocinted  with  bim  in  1873.  In  1877 
he  left  Munich,'  in  order  to  succeed  Bieti  at 
Dresden  u  Cnpellmeister  of  the  oourt- theatre, 
■nd  artist-director  of  ths  Conserratorium,  and 
here  he  remained  antil  called  to  fill  the  place  of 
Hiller  at  Cologne,  April  i,  iSSj. 

WUllner'e  works  include:  — '  Heinrioh  der 
Finliter,  cantata  for  voice  and  oniheatra— fint 
prlie  at  ths  competition  of  the  Aii-la-Chapelle 
liedsrtifel  in  1864;  PF.  pieces  for  i  and 
4  hands,  and  chamber-music;  soTeral  books 
of  Lieder  for  single  voice ;  important  cfaomi 
compactions,  with  and  without  orchestra,  such 
u  mnsaes,  motets,  Liedor  for  mixed  chorus,  a 
Uiscrere  for  double  choir,  op.  36;  Psalm  cut. 
for  chorus  aod  orchestra,  op.  40,  eto.  i  a  new 
airangement  of  Weber's  'Oberon,'  the  additional 
ncitatives  being  compiled  from  materials  in  the 
opera  (the  libretto  by  F.  Grandaur  of  Munich], 
In  this  form  '  Oberon '  has  been  put  on  the  stage 
at  several  of  the  great  German  theatre*. — His 
edition!  of  sii  of  Haydn's  Sympbonlss  (Rietcr- 
Biederinann)  must  not  be  oTerioohed.        [M.F.] 


WTLDE. 

WYXDB,  Hnrai,  conductor  and  compoMr. 
bom  in  Hertfonlshice,  1811:  though  intended 
for  Holy  Orden.  bad  so  strong  a  bent  for  music, 
that  he  was  plsced  at  sixteen  under  Hoacbeles 
and  in  1843  became  a  student  at  the  Koyal 
Academy  under  Cipriani  Potter,  of  which  be 
afterwanls  wu  appointed  ooe  of  the  Profesaon 
if  Harmony.     In  iSjo  be  obtained  the  degree 


Section  in  the  International  Eihibitions  of  igji 
and  1S61,  and  In  18A3  was  elected  Professor  of 
Music  Rt  Gresham  Collate,  London.  In  1851 
the  New  Philharmonic  Society  was  founded  by 
Sir  Charles  Fox,  and  others,  on  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Wylde.  [See  Nbw  PaiLHAHMONio  SociCTT, 
vol.  ii.  p.  451.]  In  185S  ha  assumed  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  undertaking  and  conducted 
iteannual  series  of  ooncertatUI  1870.  Dr.  Wylde 
founded  the  London  Academy  of  Muiic,  and 
built  St.  George's  Hall,  Langbam  Place,  for 
iu  purposes,  which  wsa  opened  in  the  summer  of 
1S07.  The  London  Academy  has  since  opened 
branch  establishments  at  South  Kensington  and 
Brighton.  Dr.  Wvlde's  musical  compositions  ii^ 
elude  a  setting  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  for  solos, 
chorus  and  orchestra,  performed  by  the  New 
Philharmonic  Sodetj,  Mny  11, 185  3,  and  May  i, 
1854  ;  and  a  Cantata  -  Prayer  and  Piaise '  for  the 
same;  selection  performed,  June  9, 1851 ;  Piano- 
forte Conobrto  in  F  minor  performed  April  14, 
I B51 ;  Pianoforte  Sonatas :  a '  Rhapsodie  for  piano' 
(op.  3):  FantnsiasurunairraTori  (op. 6);  English 
songs  from  Goethe  and  Schiller;  English  songs^ 
'The  Sea  Nymphs,"  vocal  duet,  etc  Dr.  Wjlde 
is  also  the  author  of  -The  Science  of  Music,' 
'Modem  Coontarpoini,'  'Music  in  its  Art  Mys- 
teiiea.'  Mr.  John  Francis  Bamett.  Che  composer, 
anil  teacher  of  piano  at  the  Royal  Collt^  of 
Music,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Wjlde't.  [-^(^-l 


Y. 


YANIEWICZ,   Tiolm  player.     See  Jandb- 
wicz,  vol.  ii.  p.  30  b. 

YANKEE  DOODLE.  The  origin  of  the 
American  national  air  la  enveloped  in  almost  as 
great  obscurity  as  that  which  surrounds  the  au- 
thorship of  '  God  save  the  King.'  Though  the 
song  is  but  little  more  than  a  century  old,  the 
number  of  different  accounts  of  its  origin  which 
are  given  in  American  works  is  extremely  be- 
wildering. The  most  satis&ctoiy  course  will 
therefore  be  to  notice  briefly  the  various  existing 
statements  on  the  subject,  together  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  credibility  of  the  different 
theories. 

I.  It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  in  American 
periodicals  during  the  past  forty  years  that  a 
ballad  existed  in  England  which  was  sung  to 
the  tone  of '  Yankee  Doodle,'  the  words  of  which 

ran — 

Nankee  Doodle  came  to  town, 

On  a  little   pony. 
He  stack  a  feather  in  his  oap^ 

And  called  him  Macaroni. 

and  that  another  ballad  sung  to  the  same  tune 
began  'The  Soundheads  and  the  Cavaliers.' 
Both  these  songs  were  said  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  '  Nankee  Doodle ' 
in  the  former  is  stated  to  have  been  a  nickname 
for  Cromwell,  and  to  have  alluded  to  his  entry 
Into  Oxford  *on  a  small  horse  with  his  single 
plume,  which  he  wore  fastened  in  a  sort  of  knot, 
which  the  adherents  of  the  royal  party  called 
"  Macaroni  **  out  of  derision.' 

This  story  is  said  to  occur  in  the  'Musical 
Reporter*  of  May  1841  ('Historical  Magazine,* 
1857,  p.  aax),  but  whoever  invented  it  showed  a 
lack  of  antiquarian  knowledge  in  fixing  upon  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War  as  tiie  date  of  the  song. 
No  scholar  could  imagine  Cromwell  'with  a 
■ingle  white  plume,'  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  '  Macaroni '  alone  points  to  the  date  of  the 
rhyme,  the  term  having  first  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  Macaroni  Club,  which  flourished  be- 
tween 1750  and  1770.  The  Rev.  T.  Woodfall 
Ebeworth,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  living  au- 
thority on  English  ballads,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry 
addressed  to  him  on  the  subject,  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — '  I  believe  that  I  have  seen  and  weighed, 
more  or  less,  every  such  ballad  still  remaining  in 
print,  and  most  of  those  in  MS.  that  search  has 
detected :  and  I  can  declare  unhesitatingly  that 
I  never  came  across  any  indication  of  such  an 
anti-Cromwellian  original  as  the  apocryphal 
"  Nankee  Doodle  came  to  town."  I  believe  that 
none  such  is  extant  or  ever  appeared. .  . .  There 
is  no  contemporary  (i.e.  1 040-1 660 — or,  say, 
1 648-1699)    ballad    specially    entitled    "The 

tOr'oDaKMtlA.' 


Roundheads  and  the  Cavaliers,'*  although  sepa- 
rate rhymed  poems  on  each  class  are  well  known 
to  me — not  songs  or  meant  to  be  sung.* 

2.  It  has  not  escaped  notice  that  the  nursezy- 
rhyme, 

ImcT  Locket  lost  her  pooket. 

Kittv  Fisher  found  it, 
Not  a  bit  of  money  in  It, 

Only  binding  round  ik 

which  has  been  familiar  as  £ur  back  as  th» 
memories  of  those  now  living,  has  always  been 
sung  to  the  tune  of  'Yankee  Doodle.  Thia 
fact  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  what 
we  may  call  the  pre-Revolution  theory  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner,  principally  owing  to  that  in- 
ventive and  unreliable  antiquary.  Dr.  Rimbault. 
In  the  'Historical  Magazine*  (1858.  p.  214)  a 
letter  from  this  gentleman  is  printed  in  which 
he  states  that  the  tune  occurs  in  Walsh's  '  Col- 
lection of  Dances  for  the  year  1750'  under  the 
name  of  '  Fisher's  Jig/  that  Kitty  Fisher  was  a 
celebrated  beauty  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  whose 
portrait  appears  among  Hollar's  engravings  of 
English  courtesans,  and  that  it  is  certain  that 
the  air  is  known  in  England  as  '  Kitty  Fisher's 
Jig.'  Walsh's  '  Collection  of  Dances  for  the  year 
1 750 '  seems  unfortunately  to  have  disappeared : 
there  is  no  copy  of  it  in  the  British  Museum^ 
Royal  College  of  Music,  or  Euing  Libraries,  and 
though  the  present  writer  has  examined  many 
collections  of  dance  tunes  of  the  i8th  century, 
no  copy  of  '  Fisher's  Jig  *  has  turned  up.  The 
statement  that  Kitty  Fisher  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  is  absolutely  wrong.  Her  res!  name 
was  Fischer,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Ger- 
man. She  was  for  many  years  a  reigning  toast 
in  the  last  century,  and  in  1766  was  married  to 
a  Mr.  Norris.  She  died  in  177 1.  It  would 
therefore  have  been  impossible  for  her  portrait 
to  have  been  engraved  by  Hollar,  even  if  he  had 
engraved  a  series  of  portraits  of  English  courte- 
sans,  which  was  not  the  case.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  the  face  of  this  tissue  of 
mis-statements  we  should  find  Lucy  Locket — 
whose  name  is  unmistakeably  borrowed  firom  the 
Beggar's  Opera — described  as,  like  Kitty  Fisher, 
*  a  well-known  character  in  the  gay  world.' 

3.  In  Littell's  'Living  Age'  (Boeton,  Aug. 
1 861),  a  story  is  told,  on  the  authority  of  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  *  Evening  Post,'  to  the 
effect  that  the  song  is  sung  in  Holland  by  Ger- 
man harvesters,  whence  it  may  have  come  to 
America.  Unfortunately  for  the  credibility  of  this 
account,  its  inventor  has  fitted  some  words  to  the 
tune  which  are  in  no  known  language,  conclu- 
sively proving  the  story  to  be  a  hoax,  though  the- 
Duycluncks  have  thought  it  worth  reproducing  in. 
their  Cyclopaedia. 
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4.  It  18  stated  that  in  Bargh's  '  Anecdotes  of 
Music'  (1 814),  the  air  of 'Yankee  Doodle'  is 
said  to  occur  in  J.  C.  Smithes  '  Ulysses  * — a  state- 
ment we  have  been  unable  to  verify,  as  no  copy 
-of  that  opera  is  accessible. 

5.  A  writer  in  *A11  the  Year  Round'  (Feb. 
1870)  alleges  that  T.  Moncrieff  had  traced  the 
-air  to  a  fife-major  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  who 
composed  it  as  a  march  in  the  last  century.  It 
is  most  probable  that  the  air  was  originally  a 
military  quick-step,  but  this  account  of  its  an- 
thorship  is  too  vngue  to  be  accepted  implicitly. 

6.  In  Admiral  Preble's  'History  of  the  Flag 
of  the  United  States.'  it  is  stated  that  the  tune 
occurs  in  an  opera  of  Ame's  to  the  words  '  Did 
little  Dickey  ever  trick  ye  t  *  This  is  an  error : 
the  song  in  question  is  in  Amcdd's  'Two  to  One ' 
(1784),  and  there  the  tune  is  called  'Yankee 
Doodle.'  As  this  is  probably  the  earliest  in- 
stance of  its  appearance  in  print,  it  is  given 
■below,  the  words  of  the  song  being  omitted. 


^rftf  tf^ttc::;  i^tlllH 


^ 


c^|jj'jj|r^M!|jj,jjj|iB 


^ 


mijjJ>g7:iJ:T^i^P^ 


^ginST^n 


«♦ 


^s 


E 
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7.  Passine  by  the  fanciful  opinions  that  *  Yan- 
kee Doodle   is  of  Spanish  or  Hungarian  origin, 
we  come  to  the  traditional  account  of  its  origin, 
which  agrees  with  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  above  accounts,  viz.  that  the  tune  is  of  Eng- 
lish origin  and  not  older  than  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.     The    Boston  'Journal    of  the 
Times'  for  September  1768  is  said  to  contain 
the  earliest  mention  of  it,  in  the  followiug  para- 
graph (quoted  in  the  '  Historical  Magazine '  for 
1857):— 'The   [British!  fleet  was  brought  to 
anchor  near  Castle  William  ;    that  night . . . 
those  passing  in  boats  observed  great  rejoicings, 
and  that   t£e  Yankee  Doodle  song  was    Uie 
•capital  piece  in  the  band  of  music*    It  is  only  a 
few  years  before  this  that  the  traditional  account 
places  the  origin  of  the  song.    In  1755,  during 
the  French  and  Indian  war.  General  Amherst 
had  under  his  command  an  army  of  regular  and 
provincial   troops.     Among  the  former  was  a 
Dr.  Schuckbuigh  (whose  commission  as  surgeon 
is  dated  June  35,  I7S7)»  to  whom  the  tune  is 
traditionally  ascribed,  though  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  he  was  only  the  author  of  the  words. 
It  is  said  that  *  the  fantastic  appearance  of  the 
<x>lonial  contingent,  with  their  variegated,  ill- 
fitting,  and  incomplete  uniforms,*  was  a  continual 
butt  for  the  humoor  of  the  regular  troops,  and 
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that  Dr.  Schuckburgh  recommended  the  tune  to 
the  colonial  officers  'as  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated airs  of  martial  musick.  The  joke  took, 
to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  British  corps. 
Brother  Jonathan  exclaimed  that  it  was  "  'nation 
fine,"  and  in  a  few  days  nothing  was  heard  in  the 
provincial  camp  but  the  air  of  Yankee  Doodle.' 
This  account  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the 
'  Albany  Statesman '  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  of  the 
'New  Hampshire  Collections,  Historical  and 
Miscellaneous'  (1824).  The  words  evidently 
date  from  about  the  year  1755.  The  original 
name  of  the  song  is  '  The  Yankee's  Return  from 
Camp,'  and  it  begins : — 

ntthtr  and  I  went  down  to  oamp^ 
Along  with  Captain  Gooding; 

There  we  see  the  men  and  boys 
As  thick  as  haity-pndding. 

The  author  of  the  account  of  the  song  in  the 

'  New  Hampshire  Collections '  quotes  a  version 

printed  about  1790,  and  there  are  several  others 

extant,  though  even  in  1824  it  is  said  that  the 

burlesque  song  was  passing  into  obUvion.    It  is 

noticeable  that  in  the  later  versions  of  the  song 

the  early  notices  of  '  Captain  Washington  *  are 

replaced  by  the  following : — 

And  there  wae  Captain  Waahington, 
And  gentlefolka  aDont  him; 
They  say  he's  grown  so  'tarnal  prondf 
He  will  not  ride  without  *em. 

The  tune  itself  seems  also  to  have  sufiered  several 
changes.  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer  has  kindly  &voured 
us  with  the  following  version  as  it  was  sung 
sixty  years  since,  and  as  it  has  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  in  his  family  frtmi  revolu- 
tionaiy  times : — 


(jll  rrrrirrrfirrrrif'  ^ 


rrrrirrrn^NJif^  r  M 


Chorus  or  refrain. 


r-gj  jNry  M-^j'j  ji^  j  ■■: 


Tia-kas  doodle,  kevp  it  vp^        Tsakse  doodle    daa  -  dy. 


rt «  jN  r^^  J|J  rar  rir-^ 


Mind  tbB  mule sndtlMitop^  And  with  tbeslrii be    hia-dr. 

In  spite  of  various  attempts  to  dislodge  it, 

'Yankee  Doodle'  remains  tiie  national  air  of 

the  United  States.    As  a  melody  it  has  little 

beyond  simplicity  in  its  favour,  but  there  is  a 

quaint  direct  and  incisive  character  about  it 

which  redeems  it  from  vulgarity,  beside  which 

the  historical  associations  of  the  tune,  connected 

as  it  is  with  the  establishment  of  American 

Independence,  should  have  saved  it  from  some  of 

the  criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

In  the  words  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury, 

*  Yankee  Doodle  is  national  property,  but  it  is 

not  a  treasure  of  the  highest  value.      It  has 

some  antiquarian  daims  for  which  its  friends  do 

not  care.    It  cannot  be  disowned,  and  it  will  not 

be  disused.    In  its  own  words, 

It  iuits  for  feasts,  it  suits  for  tan. 
And  Juit  as  well  for  fighting. 
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It  exists  now  as  an  instrumental  and  not  as  a 
vocal  performance.  Its  words  are  never  heard, 
and,  I  think,  would  not  be  acceptable  in  Ame- 
rica for  public  or  private  entertainments.  And 
its  music  must  be  silent  when  serious  purposes 
jtre  entertained  and  men^s  hearts  are  moved  to 
high  efforts  and  great  sacrifices.*  ^  [W.B.S.] 

YONGE,  or  YOUNG,  Nicholas,  the  com- 
piler of   MusiCA  Tramsalpina    [see   vol.   ii., 
p.  416],  is  probably  identical  with  a  Nicholas 
Young  who  was  a  singing-man  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.     Bumey, 
misled  by  a  passage  in  the  Dedication  to  the 
1st  Book  of  Musica  Transalpinn,  says  that  he 
was  an  Italian  merchant,  whereas  all  that  Yonge 
says  is  'Since  I  first  began  to  keepe  house  in 
this  citie,  a  great  number  of  Grentlemen  and 
Merchants  of  good  accompt  (as  well  of  this 
realme  as  of  forreine  nations)  have  taken  in 
good  part  such  entertainment  of  pleasure,  as 
my  poore  abilitie  was  able  to  affoord  them,  both 
by  the  exercise  of  Musicke  daily  used  in  my 
house,  and  by  furnishing  them  with  Bookes  of 
that  kind  yeerely  sent  me  out  of  Italy  and  other 
places.'   Young  was  bom  at  Lewes,  Sussex.    His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Bray.    During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  lived  in  the  parish  of 
St.Michael's,  Comhill :  he  had  nine  children, most 
of  whom  survived  him  and  settled  in  the  same 
parish,  where  his  descendants  remained  until  the 
1 8th  century,  when  some  of  them  are  found  in  that 
of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell.    His  wife's  name  was 
Jane,  and  he  was  probably  married  about  1 584. 
The  title-page  of  the  first  Book  of  Musica  Trans- 
alpina  has  been  already  given  (vol.  ii,  p.  416  a) ; 
that  of    the   second   Book   runs    as  follows— 
'Musica  Transalpina.    The   Second  Booke   of 
Madrigalles,  to  5  &  6  Voices  :  translated  out  of 
aundrie  Italian  Authors,  and  newly  published  by 
Nicholas  Yonge.  At  London  Printed  by  Thomas 
Este.  1597.'  I^tsof  the  contents  of  both  volumes 
are  printed  (with  many  mistakes)  in  Kimbault's 
*  Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana '  ( 1 847).    Both  books 
(copies  of  which  are  in  the  Biitish  Museum, 
Boyal  Ck)llege  of  Music,  and  Huth  Collections) 
seem  to  have  been  very  successful.    Bodenham 
printed  the  words  of  three  of  the  madrigals  in 
<  England's  Helicon'  (1600),  and  Dr.  Heather, 
in  his  portrait  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford,  is 
represented  holding  a  volume  lettered  *  Musica 
Transalpina.'       Yonge  died  in  October  1619. 
His  will  (which  was  proved  by  his  wife  on  Nov. 
I  a)  is  dated  19  October,  1619,  '^^  ^^  ^<^  buried 
at  St.  Michael's,  Comhill,  on  the  a3rd  of  the 
same  month.'  [W.B.S.] 

YORK  IdUSICAL  FESTIVAL.  The  first 
festival  was  in  1791,  and  they  were  continued 
annuaUy  till  1 803.  [See  Festivals,  Yobk  ;  vol. 
L  p.  5 1 6  6.]  After  that  no  other  festival  took  place 
until  1823,  when  the  performance  was  revived 

1  AddrcH  dalhr«r«d  b«ft>r«  Um  Amarteui  Anttqnwiaii  Soelatj. 
Oet.  S.  ItTTS.  Tta«  writer  of  the  aboT*  artlele  U  grMtly  Indebted 
for  uristance  kindly  rmdered  by  the  Boo.  Bobert  0.  WInthrop. 
Mr.  Clement  K.  Fay,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer. 

s  The  Information  contained  In  this  article  if  chiefly  derlTid  from 
the  Becistert  of  St.  Michael's.  ComhOl,  and  the  VialtaUoo  of  Loadon, 
iMCh  pobUahed  by  the  Harlelan  Sodety. 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  York  County  Hospital, 
and   the   Infirmaries    at   Leeds,    Sheffield  and 
Hull.      The  scheme   consisted   of  four   sacred 
concerts,  including  the  Messiah  in  its  entirety, 
held    in    the  Cathedral  on    the    mornings    of 
Sept.  33  to  25,  three  secular  evening  concerts, 
and  two  balls  given  in   the  Assembly  Booms. 
The  vocalists  were  Mme.  Catalani  (who  usurped 
'Comfort  ye/   *  Every  valley,'  and   *Non   piti 
andrai'),    Mrs.  Salmon,    Misses  Stephens,    D. 
Travis,   and  Goodall,  sopranos ;   Knyvett  and 
Buggins,  altos;  Bellamy,  Sherwood,  and  Plaooi, 
bass.    The  band  and  chorus  contained  180  in- 
strumentalists and  285  vocalists ;  in  the  former 
were   Cramer  and   Mori,   leaders;    Griesbach, 
Ella,  Lindley,  Dragonetd,  Puzzi,  Harper,  etc., 
Greatorex  was  conductor,    Matthew  Camidge 
(who  had  officiated  in  1791)  and  his  son  Jolm, 
Knapton,  and  White,  organists.   The  festival  was 
rendered  noteworthy  from  the  receipts  being 
larger  than  those  at  any  previous  meeting,  via. 
£16,174   i^'-   S<^-      ^e    sum    of  £7200  was 
divided  between  the    charities.     A  long  and 
voluminous  account  is  given  of  the  above  in  a 
4to.  volume  by  Mr.  John  Crosse,  F.S.A.  York, 
1825,  to  whidi  we  are  indebted  for  the  above 
information.^    One  of  the  evening  concerts  waa 
rendered    memorable    by  the    performance    of 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  under  unusual 
circumstances.      A   parcel  with    duplicate    or- 
chestral parts  did  not  arrive,  and  in  consequence 
it  was  proposed  to  omit  the  Symphony.      No 
sooner,  however,   did  Miss  Travis  begin  with 
the  ballad, '  Charlie  is  my  darling,'  than  a  general 
murmur  arose,  and  one  of  the   stewaids  (F. 
Maude,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  I>oncaster),  with  a 
stentorian  voice,  to  his  honour,  called  out  *  Sym- 
phony,  Symphony,  I  insist  on  the   Symphony 
being  played  1'   Apology  was  in  vain,  and  at 
last  the  Symphony  was  played  with  six  or  eight 
fiddles  to  a  part.     '  The  reader  might  naturally 
suppose*  says  Crosse  (p.  353),  'that  the  per- 
formance failed  in  giving  satisfaction  :  the  con- 
trary, however,  was  the  case ;   every  movement 
was  listened  to  with  attention  and  hailed  with 
prolonged  applause.' ' 

A  second  festival  was  held  in  Sept.  1825,  on 
a  similar  plan  and  for  the  same  charities.  The 
band  and  chorus  were  increased  to  600,  and 
among  the  vocalists  who  appeared  for  the  first 
time  were  Madame  Caradori-AUan,  Madame 
Malibran  (then  Miss  Garcia),  Braham,  Phillips, 
and  De  Begnis.  The  receipts  were  still  larger, 
viz.  £20,876  lot. ;  but  owing  to  the  cost  of  a 
concert-hall  for  the  evening  concerts,  the  profits 
were  not  in  proportion,  £1900  only  being  divided 
among  the  charities. 

A  third  festival  was  held  in  Sept.  1828.  Cata- 
lani reappeared,  and  Miss  Paton,  Madame 
Stockhausen,  and  Mr.  Edward  Taylor  san^  for 
the  first  time.  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  F  was 
a  novelty  to  the  audience,  and  not  so  successful 
as  the  C  minor  in  1833.  ,It  was  described  in  the 


1  A  wtlra  on  hU  aoinewhat  bombaetle  style  waa 
den  the  lame  Tear,  by  an  anonTmoua  writer  'Ootlik' 
s  Bee  BUa's  *lli»i«al  Skotehee.'  9.  Itt. 


pohltalMd  in  Lob- 
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'Harmonicon*  m  'eccentric  and  verydiflScult,*  and 
conaequently  was  coldly  received.  The  receipts 
diminiflhed  to  £16,769  lis.  6d.,  and  £1400  only 
was  obtained  for  the  charities.  Since  then  no 
other  festival  has  been  held  at  York.         [A.C.] 

YORKSHIRE  FEAST  SONG,  THE.  An 
ode  for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  in  four- 
teen numbers,  composed  by  H.  PuroeU  in  1689, 
for  *  the  Assembly  of  the  Nobility  and  Qeniry  of 
the  City  and  Counfy  of  York,  at  the  Anniver- 
sary Feast t  March  the  27th,  1690.'  The  feast 
was  held  in  Merchant  Taylors*  Hall,  London, 
and  the  anniversary  was  that  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  William  and  Mary  (Feb.  13,  1689),  the 
day  originally  fixed  for  the  festivity  having 
been  Feb.  14.  All  this  and  much  information  wiU 
be  found  in  Mr.  Gummings^s  Preface  to  the 
edition  of  the  Song  by  the  Purcell  Society,  1878. 
It  had  previously  been  published  by  Goodison 
in  1790.  The  title  of  the  poem  mentioned  that 
the  piece  'cost  £100  the  performing* — a  sum 
quite  equal  to  £200  of  our  present  money.    [G.] 

YOUNG,  Thomas,  bom  at  Canterbury,  1809, 
received  his  musical  education  there,  and  from 
183  X  to  36  was  first  principal  alto  singer  at 
the  cathedral.  In  1836  he  became  deputy  and 
aflerwarils  lay  vicar  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  March  3,  T84S,  first  alto  at  the  Temple. 
This  last  post  he  held  until  his  death,  with  the 
exception  of  a  year*s  interval,  when  he  married 
the  widow  of  a  Canterbury  alderman  and  went 
into  business  without  success.  Young  was  an 
excellent  solo  singer,  and  was  successor  in  public 
favour  to  Knyvett  and  Machin,  being  the  last 
male  alto  soloist  of  eminence.  As  such  he  was 
frequently  heard  at  the  Antient  and  Sacred 
Harmonic  Concerts.  With  the  latter  Society  he 
sang  for  a  )>eriod  of  ten  years :  he  first  appeared 
Nov.  14,  1837,  in  the  'Dettingen  te  Deum*  and 
Mozart's '  Twelflh  Maas,*  etc.  He  took  the  parts 
of  Hamor  and  Jond  on  the  respective  revivals  of 
'  Jephthah  *  and '  Athaliah.*  He  also  sang  in  the 
revival  of  Purcell 's  Jubilate  and  in  various 
anthems  and  services.  He  died  at  Walworth, 
Aug.  12,  1872.  [A.C.] 

YRIARTE,  Don  Tohas  dx,  author  of  a 
Spanish  poem  on  music  published  in  1779.  The 
work,  which  is  in  irregular  metre,  is  divided 
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into  five  cantos.  The  first  two  deal  with 
elements  such  as  the  notes,  scales  and  ornaments^ 
and  with  musical  expression  in  its  various 
branches.  In  the  third,  which  treats  of  Church 
music,  the  writer  distinguishee  three  principal 
species — (i)  the  Gregorian,  having  no  measure 
of  time  in  its  five  varieties ;  (2)  the  Mixed  or 
Florid,  measured  by  conmion  or  triple  time, 
admitting  of  various  cadences  and  ornaments; 
and  (3)  the  Organic,  to  some  extent  a  combin- 
ation of  the  two  former,  in  which  both  voices 
and  instruments  were  employed.  Here  the  writer 
takes  occasion  to  praise  the  Spanish  oomposera 
Patifio,  Roldan,  Garcia,  Viana,  Guerrero,  Vit- 
toria,  Ruiz,  Morales,  Duron,  Literes,  San  Juan^ 
and  Nebra.  The  canto  closes  with  a  description 
of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Koyal 
Chapelle,  from  which  it  appears  that  candidates 
were  required  to  show  proficiency  on  the  organ, 
violin,  flute  and  hautboy,  and  to  play  sonatas  ai 
sight.  The  fourth  canto  treats  of  theatrical 
music :  the  shade  of  Jomelli  appears,  and  after 
assigning  to  Spain  the  palm  for  pure  vocal  music, 
to  Germany  and  Bohemia  for  instrumental,  to 
France  for  science,  and  to  Italy  for  the  opera, 
gives  a  lengthened  description  of  the  Orchestra, 
of  Recitative,  'greater  than  declamation,  less 
than  song,*  which  he  limits  to  the  compass  of 
an  octave,  and  of  the  Aria  with  its  varioua 
graces,  the  Rondeau,  Cavatina,  Duos,  Trios, 
Quartets,  etc.  Among  dramatic  authors  th» 
palm  is  assigned  to  Gluck,  whose  rivalry  with 
Sacchini  and  Piccini  was  distracting  the  musical 
world.  The  fifth  and  last  canto,  which  treats  of 
chamber  music,  contains  a  long  eulogy  of  Haydn, 
who  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  special  appreciation 
in  Madrid,  where  prizes  were  given  for  the  best 
rendering  of  his  compositions.  The  poem  con- 
cludes with  a  wish  for  the  establishment  of  ^ 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting portion  of  Yriarte's  book  is  the  Notes  : 
altogether  it  presents  an  amusing  picture  of 
music  a  century  ago,  which  may  be  compared 
with  Salvator  Bosa's  Satire  'La  Musica*  ^ 
century  earlier.  It  was  translated  into  French, 
German  and  Italian ;  and  an  Englinh  version  by 
John  Belfour,  who  acknowledges  the  assintance 
of  Dr.  Bumey,  Dr.  Callcott,  and  S.  Wesley,  waa 
published  in  1807.  [£.J^.l 


Z. 


ZACCONT,  LtJDOVioo,  one  of  the  most  learned 
musical  theorists  of  the  early  Italian  School, 
was  bom,  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, at  Pesaro,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  at  Venice,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
priesthood,  received  tha  tonsure  as  a  monk  of  the 
Order  of  S.  Augustine,  and  officiated,  for  many 
years,  as  Maestro  di  Cappella  in  the  great  church 


belonging  to  the  Order.  In  1593  he  was  invited 
to  Vienna  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  made 
him  his  Kapellmeister,  and  in  1595  he  received 
a  similar  appointment  at  the  Court  of  the  Pfalz- 
graf  Wilhelm,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  at  whose  in- 
vitation he  removed  to  Munich.  In  16x9  he 
returned  to  Venice,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
completion  of  his  great  theoretical  work,  the  first 
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portion  of  which  was  published  before  his  depar- 
ture to  Vienna.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
The  work  on  which  Zacconi*8  hme  is  based, 
is  entitled  *  Prattica  ^  di  Musica  utile  et  neces- 
■aria  si  al  compositore  si  anoo  al  cantore/  and 
is  dedicated  to  Guglielmo  Conte  Palatino  del 
Reno,  Duca  dell*  alta  e  bansa  Baniera,  etc.    The 
First  Part  was  published  at  Venice  in  1592,  and 
reprinted  in  1 596.    The  Second  Part,  also  printed 
at  Venice,  first  appeared  in  1619.    The  contents 
of  the  work  are  divided  into  Four  Books,  wherein 
the  treatment  of  Consonant  and  Dissonant  Pro- 
grressions,  the  complications  of  Mode,  Time,  and 
ProlatioD,  the  laws  of  Cantus  Fictus,  with  many 
like  mystenes,  are  explained  with  a  d^ree  of 
lucidity  for  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  works 
of  other  theoretical  writers  of  the  Polyphonic 
Period — the  Dodecachordon  of  Glareanus,  and 
the'Musicae  activae  Micrologus'  of  Omithopar- 
cus,  alone  excepted.     It  may,  indeed,  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  we  are  indebted  to  these 
two  works,  in  conjunction  with  the  'Prattica 
di  Musica,*  for  the   most  valuable  information 
we  possess  on  these  subjects — ^information,  in  the 
absence  of  which    Jo8quin*s   '  Missa    Didadi ' 
and    portions     even    of    Palestrina*8    '  Missa 
rhomme  armd,*  to  say  nothing  of  the  Enigma- 
tical  Canons  of  the  earlier  Flemish  Schools, 
would  be  as  undecipherable  as  were  the  inscrip- 
tions on  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Bosetta    Stone.      Mediaeval 
musicians  worked  on  a  method  so  complicated 
that,  even  in  the  i6th  century,  mistakes  and 
misunderstandings  were  not  uncommon,  some 
of  them  so  serioas,  that  Zacconi  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  point  them  out,  with  a  clearness 
for  wliich  we  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful. 
While  Zarlino  dazzles  us  with  learned  disserta- 
tions, and  our  own  Morley  distracts  his  reader's 
attention  with  the  quaint  sallies  of  Philomathes 
and  Polymathes,  Zacconi  goes  straight  to  the  point, 
and,  in  a  few  words,  aided  by  a  pei-tinent  ex- 
ample, explains  the  facts  of  the  case,  beyond  all 
doubt.     And,  as  his  work   is  of  considerably 
later  date  than  either  the  Dodecachordon  or  the 
'Musicae  activne  Micrologus,*  his  information 
is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  showing  the  methods 
in    general    use  at  the  period    at  which  the 
Polyphonic  Schools  had  already  attained  their 
highest  degree  of  perfection. 

Lib.  I.  of  the  'Prattica  di  Musica'  is  sub- 
divided into  eighty  chapters,  twenty-three  of 
which  are  occupied  with  dissertations  on  the 
origin  and  history  of  Music,  interspersed  with 
definitions,  and  other  introductory  matter,  of  no 
great  practical  utility.  Cap.  xxiv.  treats  of  the 
Harmonic  Hand ;  Cap.  xxv.  of  the  figures  used 
in  Notation;  Cap.  xxvi.  of  the  Stave  of  five 
lines;  and  Cap.  xxvii.  of  the  Clefs,  of  which 
several  forms  are  given.  Caps,  xxviii.-xxxiii. 
treat  of  Measure,  Time,  and  various  forms  of 
rhythmic  division  {mimra,  iatto,  e  hattuta). 
Caps,  xxxiv.-xxxv.  describe  the  Time  Table,  be- 
ginning with  the  Maxima,  and  ending  with  the 
Semicroma.     Caps,  xxxvi.-xxxvii.  describe  the 
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Time-Signatures  (Segni  del  Tafto),  Caps. 
xxxviii.-xl.  treat  of  Solmisation.  Caps,  xli.-xlii. 
describe  the  office  of  Points  generally,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  the  Point  of  Augmentation — equi- 
valent to  the  modem  Dot.  Caps.  xliii.-xlvi 
furnish  some  very  valuable  information  concerning 
the  Ligatures  in  common  use  towards  the  close 
of  the  16th  century.  Cap.  xlvii.  treats  of  Rests ; 
xlviiL-xlix.  of  the  B  molle  and  B  quadro ;  L-li. 
of  the  Diesis ;  and  lii.  of  Syncope.  Caps,  liii.- 
Iv.  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
difficulties  connected  with  the  matters  pre- 
viously discussed.  Olps.  lvi.-lvii.  treat  of  Canon, 
and  the  different  ways  of  singing  it.  Caps.  Iviii.- 
Ixvi.  contain  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  Singers, 
illustrated  by  many  examples  and  exercises,  and 
throw  great  light  upon  the  laws  of  Cantw  fictus, 
the  management  of  complicated  rhythmic  com- 
binations, and  other  mysteries.  Caps.  lxvii.-lxxL 
treat  of  the  duties  of  the  Maestro  di  Cappella 
and  Singers.  Caps.  Ixxii.-Ixxiii.  describe  the 
ViUanella  and  Canzonetta,  while  Caps.  Ixxiv.- 
Ixxx.  state  the  mutual  qualifications  of  Singers 
and  Composers. 

Lib.  II.  is  divided  into  fifty-eight  chapters,  of 
which  the  first  five  treat  of  the  diflferent  species 
of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation.  Caps,  vi.-vii. 
describe  the  Points  of  Division,  Alteration,  and 
Perfection.  Cap.  viii.  corrects  some  prevalent 
errors  in  the  matter  of  Perfect  Time.  Caps,  ix.- 
xxxvii.  treat  of  the  mutual  adaptation  of  Mode, 
Time^  and  Prolation,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
Proportion.  In  illustration  of  this  subject.  Cap. 
xxxviii.  gives,  as  examples,  the  Kyrie,  Christe, 
Second  Kyrie,  the  beginning  of  the  Gloria,  the 
Osanna,  and  the  Agnus  Dei,  of  Palestrina^s 
'Missa  rUomme  arm^/  with  full  directions  as 
to  the  mode  of  their  performance.  Without 
some  such  directions,  no  modern  musician  would 
ever  have  succeeded  in  deciphering  these  verv 
difficult  Movements ;  while,  aided  by  Zacconi  s 
explanations.  Dr.  Bumey  was  able  to  score  them 
as  easily  as  he  would  have  scored  a  Concerto  of 
Handel  from  the  separate  orchestral  parts.' 
Caps,  xxxix.-lviii.  bring  the  Second  Book  to  an 
end,  with  the  continuation  of  the  same  subject. 

Lib.  III.  consists  of  seventy-seven  chapters, 
treating  of  the  different  kinds  of  Proportion. 

Lib.  IV.  is  divided  into  fifty-six  chapters,  of 
which  the  first  thirty-seven  treat  of  the  Twelve 
Modes.  Of  these,  Zacconi,  in  common  with  all  the 
great  theoretical  writers  of  the  Polyphonic  School, 
admits  the  use  of  six  Authentic  and  six  Plagal 
forms,  and  no  more ;  and,  not  content  with  ex- 
punging the  names  of  the  Locrian  and  Hypo- 
locrian  Modes  from  his  list,  he  expunges  even 
their  numbers,  describing  the  Ionian  Mode  as 
Tuono  XI,  and  the  Hypoionian  as  Tuono  XIL' 
Caps.  xxxviii.-xlvi.  treat  of  Instrumental  Music, 
as  practised  during  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  are  especially  valuable  as  describing 
the  compass  and  manner  of  using  the  various 
Orchestral  Instruments  as  played  by  Peri,  Mon- 
te verde,  and  their  immediate  successors,  in  their 

I  860  Dr.  Bunier'i '  Bitneti.'  Brit.  M u.  Add.  M 88. 11.8BL 
B8Mfol.ll.p.Stt«. 
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early  essays  in  Opera  and  Oratorio.^  Caps. 
zlvii.-lv.  treat  of  the  tuning  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments ;  and  the  concluding  chapter,  Ivi.,  furnishes 
us  with  a  Table,  exhibitiug  on  a  great  Stave  of 
eleven  lines,  the  compass  of  the  Instruments 
most  commonly  used  at  the  time  the  book  was 
written.  We  subjoin  the  compass  of  each  instru- 
ment,  on  an  ordiuary  Stave,  and  translated  into 
modern  Notation : — 


Oometti  Biandii 
e  Negri. 


YloUnl.* 


FlfittL 
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^1==}^^.^ 


Dolxfane. 


OomoTorto. 
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The  foregoing  synopsis  gives  but  a  slight  in- 
dication of  the  value  of  the  '  Prattica  di  Musica/ 
which  supplies  information  on  every  important 
subject  connected  with  the  music  of  the  i6th 
century  :  information  in  many  cases  obtsiinable 
from  no  other  source.  The  work  is  now  ex- 
tremely scarce  and  costly  ;  complete  copies  will, 
however,  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  [W.S.R.] 

ZACHAU,*  Fbiedrich  Wilhelh,  though 
now  known  only  as  the  instructor  of  Handel, 
seems,  in  reality,  notwithstanding  the  calumnies 
circulated  after  his  death,  to  have  been  one  of 
the  best  and  most  industrious  musicians  of  his 
time.  He  was  born  Nov.  19,  1663,  at  Leipzig, 
where  his  father  was  Stadtmusikus.  Under 
his  father's  direction  he  learned  to  play  on  all  the 

1  See  Tol.  il.  pp.  BOOi  86. 

9  It  irUl  be  Men  that  theTioIIn  It  hen  treated  In  the  Flnt  Foeltlon 
only. 

*  Thb  note  Is  omitted  In  the  Brit  Mas.  oop7. 

«  The  tunlof  of  the  Tenor  and  Baei  Viols  dlAn  materially  from 
the  usual  form. 

s  The  Viola  clef  Is  wanting  In  the  oriflnaL 

(  Called  by  Malnwarloff,  Zackaw ;  and  by  Schalebar,  Saekau. 


instruments  then  in  general  use,  including  the 
violin,  hautboy,  harpsichord,  and  organ,  de voting, 
however,  his  chief  attention  to  the  two  last,  on. 
both  of  which  he  attained  a  degree  of  proficiency 
far  exceeiling  that  which  generally  prevailed  at 
this  period.  While  still  a  youth,  he  removed, 
with  his  father,  to  Eilenburg,  and  continued  his 
studies  there  until  1684,  when  he  was  elected 
organist  of  the  Liebfrauenkirche  at  Halle,  a  laige 
and  important  church  still  standing.'' 

Here  it  was  that,  if  Malnwaring's  account  ii 
to  be  trusted,  the  little  Handel  was  first  taken 
to  Zachau  for  instruction  in  music,  '  while  he  was 
yet  under  seven  years  of  age ' — that  is  to  say, 
some  time  before  the  end  of  the  year  1692. 
Chrysander  places  the  event  a  little  later,  but 
upon  no  trustworthy  evidence.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  it  have  already  been  nar- 
rated in  detail,  and  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition  here.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  648  a.]  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Zachau  took  great  interest 
in  his  pupil,  who  —  Mainwaring  tells  us — 
*  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  never  thought  he 
could  do  enough  for  him.'"  That  the  child  was 
placed  under  an  excellent  and  thoroughly  con- 
scientious teacher  is  indeed  conclusively  proved, 
both  by  Mainwaring  and  Coxe.*  The  former 
says,  '  Zachau  had  a  large  collection  of  Italian 
as  well  as  German  music.  He  showed  his  pupil 
the  different  styles  of  different  nations;  the 
excellencies  and  defects  of  each  particular  author ; 
and,  that  he  might  equally  advance  in  the  prac- 
tical part,  he  frequently  gave  him  subjects  to 
work,  and  made  him  copy,  and  play,  and  com- 
pose in  his  stead.  And  Zachau  was  glad  of 
an  assistant,  who,  by  his  uncommon  talents, 
was  capable  of  supplying  his  place  whenever 
he  was  inclined  to  be  absent.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  talk  of  an  assistant  at  seven  years  of 
age.  But  it  will  appear  much  stranger  that  by 
the  time  he  was  nine  he  began  to  compose  the 
Church  Service  for  voices  and  instruments,  and 
from  that  time  actually  did  compose  a  service 
every  week  for  three  years  succeffiively.*  ^*  And 
in  confirmation  of  this  account,  Coxe^^  describea 
a  volume,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Rivers,  dated  1698,  signed  G.F.H.,  and  filled 
with  transcripts,  in  Hauders  handwriting,  of 
airs,  fugues,  choruses,  and  other  works,  by 
Zachau,  Frohberger,  Krieger,  Kerl,  Heinrich 
Albert,  Ebner,  Adam  Strunck,  and  other  com- 
pOHcrs  of  the  1 7th  century.  After  Lady  Rivera's 
death,  this  volume  disappeared.  But  its  existence 
has  never  been  doubted,  and  its  testimony  to 
Zachau's  method  of  teaching  is  invaluable. 

Handel  always  spoke  of  his  old  master  with 
the  deepest  respect;  visited  him  at  Halle  for 
the  last  time  in  17 10 ;  and  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  August  14,  1731,  sent  'frequent 
remittances*  to  his  widow.      These  tokens  of 

T  Known  also  u  the  Marlenklrche,  the  Hanptklrebe,  aad  tlw 
Oberpflirrklrche  ni  UnserLieben  Fraaen  am  Markplatt. 

s  •  Memoirs  of  the  Lifo  of  the  late  George  Frederic  Handel'  (Lon- 
don. 1760).  p.  14. 

s  '  Anecdotes  of  Georfe  Frederick  Handel  and  John  Ohrlttopher 
Smith.'  by  the  Rer.  W.  Coxe  Oondon.  vm). 

w  'Memoirs^' pp*  14.  lA.  u  •  Anecdotes,'  p. «. 
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«iteem  did  not,  however,  preserve  the  memory 
of  Zachau  from  a  cruel  aspersion,  wbicii  origin- 
ated in  this  wise.     A  certain  Johann  Christoph 
Leporin,  organist  of  the  Dom  Kirche  zur  Moritz* 
burg  at  Ilalle,  was  dismissed  from   his  office 
in  170a  on   account  of  his  dissolute  life  and 
neglect  of  duty ;  and  Handel,  then  seventeen 
years  of  age,  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place. 
After  Handera  death,   his    biographers    attri- 
buted Leporin*s  misdeeds  to  Zachau,  accusing 
him  of  irregularities  of  which  he  was  wholly 
innocent.     Mainwaring^  speaks  of  his  frequent 
neglect  of  duty  *  from  his  love  of  company,  and 
a  chearful  glass.*     Mattheson'  feebly  protested 
against  the  cruelty  of  resuscitating  a  scandal 
so  grave  forty  years  after  its   victim*s  death; 
but  did  not  attempt  to  disprove  it.    Schoelcher  ' 
reproduced  it  with  inconsiderate  levity;  while 
Dr.  Chrysander*  traces  the  libel  to  its  scarce, 
and  proves  it  to  be  utterly  unfounded. 

The  Berlin  Library  possesses  a  large  collection 
of  Zachau*s  compositions,  consisting  principally 
of  MS.  Church  Cantatas,  and  pieces  for  the 
organ  :  and  some  fragments  have  been  printed 
by  Dr.  Chrysander  and  von  Winterfeld.  They 
are  not  works  of  genius,  but  their  style  is 
thoroughly  musioianOke,  and  is  marked  both  by 
good  taste  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  [W.S.R.] 

ZAIDE,  Operetta  in  two  acts;  text  by 
Schachtner,  probably  from  the  French  ;  music 
by  Mozart,  1779  or  1780.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ever  produced.  Mendelssohn  pro- 
duced a  Quartet  from  it  in  a  Historical  Concert, 
March  i,  1838. 

The  autograph  contains  fifteen  numbers,  but 
lacks  the  title,  the  overture,  and  the  concluding 
chorus,  which  were  all  supplied  by  Andr^.  The 
words  of  the  dialogue  (not  given  by  Mozart 
beyond  the  cues)  were  added  by  Gollmick,  who 
has  also  altered  the  composed  text  here  and 
there.  It  was  published  in  full  and  vocal  scores 
by  Andr^  of  Offenbach  in  183S,  and  in  Breit- 
kopfs  edition,  Ser.  5,  No.  ii.  [6.] 

ZAIRE.  Opera  in  3  acts  ;  words  by  Romani, 
music  by  BellinL  Produced  at  Parma,  May  16, 
1829.  [G.] 

ZAMBONA  [StephanoT],  apparently  an 
Italian,  resident  in  Bonn  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  who,  according  to  the  narrative 
of  B.  J.  Maurer,  cellist  in  the  Bonn  court 
orchestra,  gave  Beethoven  lessons  in  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  Logic  for  about  a  year. 
It  is  fiaid  that  the  lessons  began  in  1 780,  and  that 
the  boy  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  read  Cicero*8 
letters  in  six  weeks  I  Zambona  was  evidently  a 
ahifty,  vague  personage — now  an  innkeeper, 
now  a  book-keeper,  and  then  again  applying 
for  the  post  of  kammerportier  about  the  Court ; 
but  the  service  which  he  rendered  Beethoven 
WAS  so  far  a  real  one,  and  without  his  lessons  we 
ahould  probably  not  have  those  delightful  poly- 
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glott  dedications    and    remarks   which  are  so 
amusing  in  Beethoven*s  works.'  [G.] 

ZAMPA,  ou  La  Fiancee  db  Mabbbe  (The 
marble  Bdde).  Op^ra  comique  in  3  acts ; 
libretto  by  MelesviUe,  music  by  Harold.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  May  3, 1831. 
In  London,  in  Italian,  at  the  Kinsr's  theatre 
(with  a  new  finale  to  the  3rd  act,  by  Hummel),* 
April  19,  1833,  and  at  Coven  t  Garden  Aug.  5, 
1858 ;  in  French  at  St.  James*s,  Jan.  16,  1850; 
in  English,  Covent  Garden,  April  19,  1833,  and 
again  at  Gaiety  theatre,  Oct.  8,  1870.  [G.] 

ZANDT,  VAN.  Mabie,  bom  Oct  8,  1861,  at 
New  York,  of  American  parents  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction on  the  father's  side.  Her  mother,  Mrs. 
Jeanie  van  Zandt,  was  a  singer,  and  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Italian  and  Carl  Rosa 
Companies.  Marie  was  taught  singing  by 
Lamperti  at  Milan,  and  in  1879  made  her  ddbut 
at  Turin  as  Zerlina  in  *  Don  Giovanni.*  On  May  5 
of  the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  part,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's.  In  that 
part,  and  in  those  of  Cherubino  and  Amina,  she 
wajB  fisivourably  received  on  account  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  voice  and  her  unaffected  style.  On 
March  20, 1880,  she  appeared  in  Paris  as  Mignon, 
with  such  success  that  she  was  engaged  by  the 
Op^ra  Comique  for  a  term  of  years,  and  be* 
came  a  great  favourite.  She  also  played  there 
Cherubino,  Dinorah,  and  Lakm^  on  the  successful 
production  of  Delibes's  opera  of  that  name  April 
14,  1883.  On  Nov.  8,  1884,  on  the  revival  of 
Rossini's  '  Barbiere,*  Miss  van  Zandt  was  seized 
with  a  total  extinction  of  voice  arising  from 
nervousness  and  physical  prostration,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  calamity  she  was  subjected 
to  the  most  gross  treatment  and  calumny  by 
portions  of  the  Parisian  press  and  public.  On 
leave  of  absence  from  Paris  ^he  played  in  the 
provinces,  and  at  Copenhagen,  Monte  Carlo,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  where  she  appeared  Dec.  17, 1884, 
and  during  the  season  with  great  success.  On 
her  return  to  Paris  in  1885  ^^^  position  was 
rendered  intolerable  by  hostile  attacks,  and 
she  threw  up  her  engagement.  On  June  6, 
1885,  she  re-appeared  in  England  at  the  Gaiety 
on  the  production  of  *Lakm^,'  and  created  a  highly 
favourable  impression  in  that  and  '  Mignon '  and 
also  in  scenes  from  '  Dinorah '  and  *  II  Barbiere.' 
She  has  a  soprano  voice  of  more  than  two  octaves 
in  compass,  from  A  below  the  line  to  F  in  alt., 
very  sweet  in  quality,  albeit  of  no  power  or 
volume,  with  considerable  powers  of  execution. 
She  is  a  pleasant  actress,  with  great  charm  of 
manner,  and  should  ultimately  achieve  a  lasting 
success.  [A.C.J 

ZANETTA,  ou  II  nb  faut  pas  joueb  aveo 
LB  fed  (never  play  with  fire).  Op^ra  comique 
in  3  acts;  libretto  by  Scribe  and  St.  Georges, 
music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  Paris,  May  18,  1840.  The  title  origin- 
ally stood  as  above,  and  the  opera  was  given, 
in  French,  under  that  title  in  London  at  St. 
James's  theatre,  Feb.  12,  1849.  [G.] 
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ZAPFENSTREICH.  The  Gkrm&n  word  Zap- 
fensireich  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  General 
Wallenstein,  who  during  the  Thirty  Years  War 
in  Germany  found  his  unruly  troopers  so  fond  of 
nightly  revels  and  drinking,  that  to  prevent  it  he 
introduced  the  tattoo,  or  '  last  call,  after  which 
every  soldier  had  to  retire  to  rest.  To  insure 
obedience  to  this  call,  he  ordered  that  when  it 
was  sounded  the  provost  of  the  camp  should  go 
to  all  the  sutlers'  booths,  and  see  that  the  barrels 
of  drink  were  dosed  and  a  chalk-line  drawn 
over  the  bung,  as  a  precaution  against  serving 
drink  during  the  night.  Heavy  penalties  were 
enforced  against  the  sutlers,  if  on  the  morning*s 
inspection  the  chalk  line  was  found  to  have 
been  meddled  with  overnight.  This  act  of 
'sealing  the  bungs'  appealed  more  forcibly  to 
the  senses  of  the  revellers  than  the  tattoo  which 
accompanied  it,  and  led  to  the  signal  being 
called  Zapfenstreich — literally  *  bimg-line,*  which 
it  has  retiiined  in  that  country  ever  since.  [See 
Tattoo,  vol.  iv.  p.  63.] 

The  'Grosse  Zapfenstreich*  (grand  tattoo)  of 
modem  times,  is  in  reality  a  monster  serenade, 
which  usually  terminates  the  grand  annual 
manoeuvres  of  the  German  army.  On  the  last 
evening  before  the  troops  are  dismissed  to  their 
homes,  the  bands  of  all  the  regiments  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  mimic  war,  combine,  forming  a 
monster  mass  of  from  1000  to  1400  instrumen- 
talists, who  perform  by  torchlight,  in  presence 
of  the  Emperor  and  numerous  high  officials 
assembled,  a  suitable  programme,  immediately 
followed  by  the  proper  Zapfenstreich,  in  which, 
besides  the  band,  all  buglers,  trumpeters  and 
drummers  of  the  army  take  part.  After  an  in- 
troductory eight  bars  for  fifes  and  drums,  a  few 
drummers- commence  a  roll  very  piano,  gradually 
increasing  in  power;  this  crescendo  is  aug- 
mented by  all  the  drummers  to  the  number  of 
over  300  rapidly  joining  in  until  a  thunderous 
forte  is  reached,  when  they  break  into  four  bars 
of  simple  beats  in  march-tempo,  followed  by  the 
combined  bands  playing  the  proper  Zapfenstreich 
(an  ancient  Quickstep). 
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When  this  is  finished,  the  'Retraite'  of  the 
combined  cavalry  bands  is  played,  consisting  of 
the  old  trumpet  calls,  interspersed  with  rolls  of 
kettledrums  and  full  chords  of  brass  instruments. 
A  short  'call'  by  fifes  and  drums  is  then  fol- 
lowed by  the '  Prayer,*  a  slow  movement  executed 
by  all  the  combined  banda^ 


Ada^. 


Then  a  roll  for  the  drums, — the  trumpet  signal 
'Gewebr  einl' — and  finally  two  bars  of  long 
chords  bring  the  whole  to  a  conclusion : — 


Lento, 


Such  a  mere  description  as  the  above,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  published  full  score  of  the 
Grosse  Zapfenstreich  (Berlin,  Schlesinger),  can- 
not convey  an  idea  of  the  purely  traditional 
manner  of  the  performance,  which  must  be  wit- 
nessed, with  all  the  brilliant  surroundings  accom- 
panying it,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  stirring  effect  it 
produces.  [JJL.K.] 

ZARLINO,  GiosiFFB,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  enlightened  musical  theorists  of  the  i6th 
century,  was  bom  in  1517^  at  Chioggia — ^the 
Clodia  of  the  Romans — whence  he  was  generally 
known  as  Zarlinus  Clodiensis.  By  the  wish  of 
his  father,  Giovanni  Zarlino,  he  spent  his  youlii 
in  studying  for  the  Church  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
Minor  Orders  in  1539.  '^^  ordained  Deacon  in 
1 541.  In  that  year  he  came  to  reside  in  Venice, 
where  his  proficiency  as  a  theologian,  aided  by 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  his  attainments  in  Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry, 
soon  gained  him  an  honourable  position.  But 
his  love  for  Music,  for  which,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  in  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  his  '  Istitutioni 
armoniche,*  'he  had  felt  a  natural  inclination 
from  his  tenderest  years,'  tempted  him  to  forsake 
all  other  studies,  for  his  favourite  pursuit;  and  he 
was  at  once  accepted  as  a  pupil  by  Adriano 
Willaert,  the  founder  of  the  Venetian  Polyphonic 
School,  under  whom  he  studied,  in  company  with 
Cipriano  di  Rore  and  other  promiuing  neophytes. 

On  the  removal  of  Cipriano  di  Rore  to  Parma, 
Zarlino  was  elected,  in  1565,  first  Maestro  di 
Cappella  at  S.  Mark's,  with  every  demonstration 
of  honour  and  respect.  The  duties  connected 
with  this  appointment  were  not  confined  to  the 
Offices  sung  in  the  CathedraL  The  Maestro 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  and  his 
talent  was  called  into  requisition,  to  add  to  the 
interest  of  all  its  most  brilliant  festivals.  After 
the  Battle  of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7,  1571,  Zarlino  was 
commissioned  to  celebrate  the  greatest  yictory 
that  Venice  had  ever  won,  with  music  worthy  of 
the  occasion.    When  Henri  III.  visited  Venice^ 
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en  hit  retnm  to  France,  from  Poland,  in  1574, 
he  was  greeted,  on  board  the  Bucentaur,  by  a 
oompodtion,  the  Latin  verses  for  which  were  fur- 
nished by  Rocco  Benedetti  and  Comelio  fVangi- 
pani,  and  the  music  by  Zarlino,  who  also  com- 
posed the  murio  sung  in  the  Cathedral,  and  a 
dramatic  piece,  called  *Orfeo/^  which  was  per- 
formed, with  great  splendour,  in  the  Sala  del 
Maggior  Consiglio.  Again,  in  1577,  when  the 
Church  of  8.  Maria  della  Salute  was  founded  in 
memory  of  the  teriible  plague,  to  which  the 
venerable  Titian  fell  a  victim',  Zarlino  was  com- 
missioned to  compose  a  Mass  for  the  solemn 
occasion.  None  of  thete  worka  have  been  pre- 
■erved,  and  we  can  only  judge  of  their  merits 
by  the  immense  reputation  the  Composer  enjoyed. 

But  Zarlino  did  not  entirely  neglect  the  duties 
of  his  ecclesiastical  status.  On  the  contrary,  in 
1583,  he  was  elected  a  Canon  of  Chioggia ;  and, 
on  the  death  of  Marco  de*  Medici,  Bishop  of 
Chioggia,  in  1583,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacant  See.  This  proceeding  was,  however, 
so  strongly  opposed  by  the  Doge,  Niocolo  da 
Ponte,  and  the  Senate,  that  Zarlino  consented 
to  retain  his  appointment  at  S.  Mark's  in  pre- 
ference to  the  proffered  Mitre ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  duties  of  Maestro  di  Cap- 
pella  until  his  death,  Feb.  4,  1590.*  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.  No  in- 
scription now  marks  the  spot ;  but  his  bust  has 
been  placed  in  the  Corridor  of  the  Doge*s  Palace ; 
and  during  his  lifetime  a  medal  was  struck  in  his 
honour,  bearing  his  effigy,  and,  on  the  reverse,  an 
Organ,  with  the  legend,  Laudate  eum  in  chardis. 

The  only  compositions  by  Zurlino  that  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  besides  the  examples  given 
in  his  theoretical  works,  are  a  MS.  Mass  for  four 
voices,  in  the  library  of  the  Liceo  filarmonioo  at 
Bologna,  and  a  printed  volume  of  '  Modulationes 
sex  vocum  *  (Venice,  1566).  His  chief  fame, 
however,  rests  upon  three  treatises,  entitled: 
'Istitutioni  armoniche  *  (Venice,  1558,'  re- 
printed 1563,  and  again,  1573);  '  Dimostrationi 
armoniche'  (Venice,  1571,*  reprinted,  1573); 
and  '  Sopplimenti  musical!  *  (Venice,  1588).  The 
best  edition  is  the  complete  one,  entitled  *  Tutte 
rOpere  del  R.M.  Gioseffo  Zarlino  da  Chioggia  * 
(Venice,  1589). 

The  'Istitutioni*  comprise  448  pp.  foL;  and 
are  divided  into  four  sections. 

Lib.  I.  contains  sixty-nine  Chapters,  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  dissertation  on  the  excellence  of 
Music ;  a  mystical  elucidation  of  the  transcen- 
dental properties  of  the  ntmaber  six  ;  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  different  forms  of  Arithmetical, 
Geometrical,  and  Harmonical  Proportion. 

In  Lib.  II.,  comprising  fifty-one  chapters, 
Zarlino  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the 
system  known  as  the  Syntonous,  or  Intense 
Diatonic,  of  Ptolomy,  above  all  other  systems 
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whatsoever.  In  this  system,  the  Tetraehord 
b  divided  into  a  Greater  Tone,  a  Lcvser  Tone, 
and  a  Greater  Hemi  tone— the  Diatonic  Semi- 
tone of  modem  music— as  represented  by  the 
fractions  f  ,  ^,  ^.    The  system  was  not  a  new 
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one :  and  Zarlino,  naturally  enough,  made  no 
attempt  to  claim  the  honour  of  its  invention. 
The  constitution  of  the  Lesser  Tone  had  been 
demonstrated,  by  Didymus,  as  early  as  the  60th 
year  of  the  Christian  sera.    The  misfortune  was. 
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that  Didymns  placed  the  Lesser  below  the 
Greater;  an  error  which  was  corrected  about 
the  year  130,  by  Claudius  Ptolomy,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  system.  The  merit  of  Zarlino 
lay  in  his  clear  recognition  of  the  correctness  of 
this  division  of  the  Tetraehord,  which,  in  Lib.  II. 
Cap.  xzxix,  p.  147  of  the  complete  edition,  he 
illustrates  as  in  Fig.  i,  above.' 

By  following  the  curves  in  Fig.  I  we  may 
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Mcertaan  the  exact  propoiiioni,  in  Juat  In- 
tonation, of  the  Diatonic  Semitone,  the  Greater 
and  Lesaer  Tone,  the  Major  and  Minor  Third, 
the  Perfect  Fourth,  and  the  Perfect  Fifth,  in 
different  parts  of  the  Octave.  Like  Pietro  Aron 
(*To8canelIo  della  Muaica,*  Venice,  1533), 
Ludovico  FogUano  (*Muiioa  teoretica,*  Venice, 
1539),  and  other  theoretical  writers  of  the  i6th 
century,  Zarlino  was  fond  of  illustrating  his 
theses  by  diagrams  of  this  kind  :  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  practical  utility  of  the  custom  that 
tempted  Des  Cartes  to  illustrate  this  self-same 
system  by  the  Canonical  Circle  (Fig.  a),  which 
later  theorists  extended,  so  as  to  include  the 
proportions,  in  oommaa/  of  every  possible  Diatonic 
Interval  within  the  limits  of  the  Octave  (Fig.  3). 
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It  needs  but  a  very  slight  examination  of  the 
foregoing  diagrams  to  prove  that  the  Syntonous 
Diatonic  of  Ptolomy,  coincided,  to  the  minutest 
particular,  with  the  system  advocated  by  Kepler 
(Harmonices  Mundi,  Lib.  Ill,  Cap.  7.)  Mersenne 
(Harm.  Univers.  Lib.  II),  Des  Cartes  (Compen- 
diumMusic8e),and  all  the  most  learned  theoretical 
writers  of  later  date,  who,  notwithstanding  our 
acceptance  of  Equal  Temperament  as  a  practical 
necessity,  entertain  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  true 
division  of  the  Scale  in  Just  Intonation — the 
opinion  defended  by  Zarlino,  three  centuries  ago. 

Lib.  III.  of  the  <  Istitutioni  *  treats  of  the 
laws  of  Counterpoint,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  not  always  set  forth,  here,  with  the  clearness 
for  which  Zacconi  is  so  justly  remarkable.  In  the 
examples  with  which  this  part  of  the  work  is 
illustrated,  an  interesting  use  is  made  of  the  well- 
known  Canto  fermo  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  *  Non  nobis  Domine,*  and  so  many 
other  works  of  the  i6th  and  1 7th  centuries. 

Pio.  4. 
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Lib.  IV.  treats  of  the  Modes: — more  es- 
pecially in  the  later  forms  introduced  by  the 
£arly  Christians,  and  systematised  by  S.Ambrose, 
and  S.  Gregory.  In  common  with  Glareanus, 
and  aU  the  great  theorists  of  the  Polyphonic 

I  A  eomma  to  the  ninth  put  of  •  Omtcr  Ton* 


School,  Zarlino  insists  upon  the  reoognitiao 
of  twelve  Modes,  and  twelve  only;  reject- 
ing the  Locrian  and  Hypolocrian  forms  aa 
inadmissible,  by  reason  of  the  False  Fifth  in- 
separable from  the  one,  and  the  Tritonus  which 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  other.  But,  though 
thus  entirely  at  one  with  the  author  of  the 
Dodecachordon  on  the  main  £M;ts,  he  arranges 
the  Modes  in  a  different  order  of  succession.' 
Instead  of  beginning  his  series  with  the  Dorian 
Mode,  he  begins  with  the  Ionian,  arranging  his 
series  thus: — 


AuthenHe  Modei. 

Z  Ionian.    Final,  0. 

in.  Dorian.    Final,  D. 

y.  PhiTgian.   Final,  E. 

Vn.  Ijdlan.    Final,  F. 

EE.  Mlzolydian.  Final,  O. 

XL  JEolian.   Final,  A. 


PUtgalModsa. 

TL    Hypoionian. 

Final,  O. 
rv.    Hjpodorian. 

Final,  D. 
VL    HypophrTgian. 

FinaL  B. 

Vm.    Hypolydianr^ 

FinaL  F. 
X.    Hypomizolydian. 
Final.  Q. 
XII.    HypoiBolian. 

Final,  A. 


This  arrangement  —  which  no  other  great 
theorist  of  the  century  has  followed' — ^would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  prophetic 
anticipation  of  the  change  which  was  to  lead 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  Modes,  in  favour  of  a 
newer  tonality :  for,  the  series  here  begins  with 
a  form  which  corresponds  exactly  with  our 
modem  Major  Mode,  and  ends  with  the  prototype 
of  the  descending  Minor  Scale  of  modem  music. 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  Zarlino  introduces 
some  very  valuable  memoranda,  and  occaaionally 
records  as  facts  some  very  curious  superstitiona. 
In  one  place  he  tells  us  that  the  human  pulse 
is  the  measure  of  the  beats  in  music— a  state- 
ment fortunately  corroborated  by  other  early 
writers,  and  furnishing  us  with  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  duration  of  the  two  beats  which 
are  included  in  the  normal  Semibreve.  In 
another,  he  asserts  that  Josquin  treated  the 
Fourth  as  a  Consonance.  In  a  third,  he 
records  his  observation  that  untaught  singers 
always  sing  the  Third  and  Sixth  Major — which 
is  in  all  probability  true.  Occasionally,  too,  he 
diverges  into  the  region  of  romance,  and  assures 
us  that  deer  are  so  delighted  with  music  that 
hunters  use  it  as  a  means  of  capturing  them. 

The  '  Dimostrationi  armoniche,*  occupying 
312  folio  pages,  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  five 
Dialogues,  carried  on  by  Adriano  Willaert, 
Claudio  Merulo,  and  Francesco  Viola,  Maestat> 
di  Cappella  of  Alfonso  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
Zarlino  tells  us,  that,  in  Uie  year  1562,  the 
friends  met  at  the  house  of  Willaert,  who  was 
then  laid  up  with  the  gout ;  and,  that  their  con- 
versation is  faithfully  reported  in  the  five  Ba- 
gionamenti  of  the  Dimostrationi.  The  first  of 
these  treats  chiefly  of  the  Proportions  of  In- 
tervals ;  the  second,  and  third,  of  the  ratios  of 
the  Consonances,  and  Lesser  Intervals;  the 
fourth,  of  the  division  of  the  Monochord ;  and 
the  fifth,  of  the  Authentic  and  Plagal  Modes. 

>  Bee  Lib.  rv.  eap.  z.  p.  3M.  in  edition  oTlW. 
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Not  long  after  the  publication  of  these  works, 
Vincenzo  Galilei — who  had  formerly  been 
ZarIino*B  pupil — printed,  at  Florence,  a  tract, 
entitled  '  Discorso  intorno  alle  opere  di  messer 
Gioseffe  Zarlino  di  Chioggia,'  in  which  he  vio- 
lently attacked  his  former  master's  principles ; 
and,  in  1581,  he  followed  up  the  subject,  in  his 
famous  'Dialogo  della  mnsica  antica  et  della 
modern  a,'  in  the  second  edition  of  which  (Fior- 
enza,  1603),  the  title-page  bore  the  words,  Mn 
sua  difesa  contra  Joseffo  Zarlino.'  Galilei  at- 
tacked, in  very  uncourteous  terms,  the  division 
of  the  Scale  advocated  by  Zarlino ;  and  proposed 
to  substitute  for  it  the  Ditonic  Diatonic  Tetra- 
chord,  consisting  of  two  Greater  Tones  and  a 
Limma;^  as  set  forth  by  Pythagoras — a  division 
which  all  modern  theoi-ists  agree  in  utterly  re- 
jecting.  While  accusing  Zarlino  of  innovation, 
he  inconsistently  complained  that  the  Syntonous 
Diatonic  was  advocated  by  Lodovico  Fogliano, 
half  a  century  before  his  time.  This  is  perfectly 
true^:  and  in  all  probability,  it  was  this  division 
of  the  Scale  that  the  Aristozenians  unconsciously 
sang  by  ear.  But  Galilei  was  not  satisfied  with 
an  empirical  scale ;  and  his  admiration  for  the 
Greeks  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  his  theory, 
reduced  to  practice,  would  have  been  intolerable. 
His  favourite  instrument,  the  Lute,  imperatively 
demanded  some  reasonable  power  of  Tempera- 
ment :  and  Zarlino,  who  was,  in  every  respect, 
in  advance  of  his  age,  actually  proposed,  that, 
for  the  Lute,  the  Octave  should  be  divided  into 
twelve  equal  Semitones — that  is  to  say,  he  advo- 
cated in  the  1 6th  century  the  practice  that  we, 
in  the  loth,  have  only  seen  universally  adopted 
within  the  last  thirty-five  years.  That  he  ex- 
tended the  system  to  the  Organ,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  his  Organ,  at  S.  Mark's, 
remained  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by 
Monteverde.'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he 
advocated  Equal  Temperament  for  keyed  instru- 
ments, and  Just  Intonation  for  unaccompanied 
Vocal  Music,  and  instruments  of  the  Violin 
tribe — a  system  which  has  been  successfully 
practised  by  the  most  accomplished  vocalists  and 
▼iolinists  of  the  present  century. 

In  defence  of  his  principle,  and  in  answer  to 
Galilei's  caustic  diatribes,  Zarlino  published,  in 
1588,  his  'Sopplimenti  musicali,  containing 
330  pages  of  valuable  and  interesting  matter, 
much  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  reinforcement 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  'Istitutioni,' 
and  the  'Dimoetrsitioni.'  The  system  of  Equal 
Temperament,  as  applied  to  the  Lute,  is  set 
forth  in  detail  in  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  xxvii.  et  teq. 
In  Lib.  YI.  the  author  recapitulates  much  of 
what  he  has  previously  said  concerning  the 
Modes;  and  in  Lib.  YIII.  he  concludes  the 
volume  with  a  dissertation  on  the  organ ;  illus- 
trating his  subject,  at  p.  391,  by  an  engraving  of 
the  soundboard  of  a  very  early  Organ  removed 

1  The  LlmnuL,  or  remtlnlng  portion  of  a  Perfect  Fourth,  after  two 
Greater  Tones  b«Te  been  lubtracted  Irom  It.  U  leu  than  a  Diatonio 
Semitone  by  one  oomma. 

s  Bee  rctliano'a  'Muilca  tM>rIca'  (Vonlea.  Utt).  Beet.  IL  De 
vtOltale  toDi  maJorU  et  minorU.' 
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from  a  Chuxoh  at  Grado ;  and  giving  many  par^ 
ticulars  concerning  Organs  of  very  early  date. 

In  1589,  Zarlino  reprinted  the  'Sopplimenti,* 
preceded  by  the  'Istitutioni,'  and  the  *Dimo- 
strationi,'  in  the  complete  edition  of  his  works 
already  mentioned,  together  with  a  fourth 
volume,  containing  a  *  Trattato  della  pazienzia,' 
a  '  Discourse  on  the  true  date  of  the  Crucifixion 
of  Our  Lord,'  a  treatise  on  *  The  Origin  of  the 
Capuchins,'  and  the  *  Resolution  of  some  doubts 
concerning  the  correctness  of  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar.' He  survived  the  issue  of  the  four  volumes 
but  a  very  short  time :  but  his  death,  in  1590,  was 
far  firom  terminating  the  controversy  concerning 
his  opinions ;  for  Galilei  published  the  second 
edition  of  his  'Dialogo '  as  late  as  1603  ;  and, 
in  1704,  Giovanni  Maria  Artusi  published  an 
equally  bitter  attack,  at  Bologna,  entitled  *  Im- 
presa  del  B.  P.  Gio.  Zarlino  di  Chioggia,  etc.' 
In  truth,  Zarlino  was  too  far  in  advance  of  his 
age  to  meet  with  fair  treatment  from  his  oppo- 
nents, though  we  of  the  19th  century  can  agree 
with  every  word  of  his  arguments. 

The  works  of  Zarlino  are  now  very  scarce 
and  costly.  Perfect  and  complete  copies  will  be 
found  at  the  British  Museum  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  [W.S.K.] 

ZAUBERFLOTE,  DIE,  i.e.  The  Magic  flute. 
Mozart's  last  opera,  in  two  acts.  The  book  was  by 
Schikaneder  and  was  first  proposed  to  Mozart 
early  in  1791 ;  the  music  was  written  partly  in 
a  'garden  pavilion'  close  to  the  theatre,  and 
pardy  in  the  Casino  at  Josephsdorf  on  the 
Kahlenberg.  It  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
auf  der  Wieden,  Vienna,  Sept.  30  of  the  same 
year  (by  which  time  the  Requiem  was  begun), 
and  had  not  at  first  a  great  success;  but  this 
soon  altered,  and  by  Oct.  13,  1 795,  it  had  been 
performed  at  the  one  theatre  3  00  times.  The 
overture  was  as  usual  written  last — with  the 
march.  Mozart  was  a  great  Freemason,  and  the 
work  is  said  to  abound  with  Masonic  indica- 
tions, especially  in  the  noble  trombone  chords — 
which  ^ould  not  be  'tied';  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  opera.*  A  likeness  has  been  dis- 
covered between  the  subject  of  the  Allegro  and 
that  of  a  sonata  of  dementi's  once  played  by 
dementi  to  the  emperor  in  Mozart's  presence; 
and  it  has  certainly  a  curious  resemblance  to  an 
overture  by  Collo  of  1779.*  The  air  '  Ein  Mad- 
chen  Oder  Weibchen '  is  taken  firom  the  two  last 
lines  of  the  chorale  *Nun  lob  mein  Seel  den 
Herren.'  The  melody  sung  by  the  men  in  armour 
is  that  of  another  much  older  chorale,  'Ach 
Gott  vom  Himmel  sieh  darein,'  with  a  closing 
phrase  added  by  Mozart.  [See  Appendix,  Ach 
Gott.] 

In  Paris,  'arrange  par  Lachnitch,'  as  .'Les 
Mystferesd'Isis.'  Aug.  30,  1801.  [See  Lachnith.] 
In  London,  in  lUlian,  as  •  II  Flauto  Magico.*  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  for  Naldi's  benefit,  June  6, 
1 811;  in  German,  at  Covent  Garden,  May  37, 
1883;  in  English,  as  'The  Magic  Flute,'  Drury 
Lane,  Mar.  f^    1838.  [G.] 

4  Jahn'a  Muzk.      Kof .  traniL.  UL  80»,  SU)k  81&  817. 90. 
•  Ibid.  III.  Si:^  Sl«. 
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ZAVERTAL,  the  ori^nal  Bohemiui  name 
(ZAvrtal)  of  a  musical  family,  several  members 
of  which  have  become  prominent  both  in  Gkr- 
many  and  this  country,  (i)  Josef  Kddolf, 
horn-player,  bom  at  Polep,  Leitmeritz,  Bohemia, 
Nov.  5,  18 19,  was  educated  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatorium.  He  entered  the  Austrian  army  as 
bandmaster  in  1840,  and  gradually  rose.  In 
1846  he  established  the  Pension  Society  for 
bandmasters  of  the  Austrian  army.  After  several 
promotions,  in  1864  he  became  director  of  military 
music  to  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico.  Shortly 
after  this  he  left  Austria  for  England,  and  in 
1868  was  made  bandmaster  of  the  4th  Kings 
Own  Regiment,  and  in  187 1  was  placed  at  uie 
head  of  Uie  band  (wind  and  string)  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  a  post  which  he  still  holds,  (a) 
'Wbnoeslas  Hugo,  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
bom  at  Polep,  Aug.  31,  1821,  clarinettist  and 
composer.  He  has  been  bandmaster  of  several 
regiments  in  the  Austrian  army,  during  the 
Franco-Italian  war  saw  much  service,  and  was 
recopuaed  as  a  very  eminent  bandmaster.  In 
1866  he  quitted  the  service,  and  in  1874  came 
to  this  country,  where  he  resides  at  Helnnsburgh, 
near  Glasgow,  much  esteemed  as  a  teacher  of 
music,  and  where  his  compositions  are  much  re- 
lished. In  1847  he  married  Carlotta  Maironi,  an 
eminent  musician,  who  died  in  1873.  ^i"  son, (3) 
Ladislaus,  bom  at  Milan  Sept.  39,  1849,  ^*^ 
taught  music  by  his  parents,  and  first  appeared 
at  Milan  in  1 864.  Four  years  later  he  produced 
an  opera  at  Treviso.  Next  year  he  was  made 
conductor  and  composer  to  the  theatre  at  Milan. 
In  1 871  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  re- 
mained teaching  and  conducting  for  ten  years. 
In  1 88 1  he  succeeded  the  late  James  Smythe 
as  master  of  the  Baud  (wind  and  string)  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  at  Woolwich.  An  opera  of 
his, '  Una  notte  a  Firenze,'  was  successfully  pro- 
duced at  Prague  in  1886,  and  another, '  Myrrha,* 
at  the  same  city  Nov.  7,  1886.  He  was  created 
Cavaliere  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  [G.] 

ZELMIRA.  Opera  seria  in  a  acts;  words 
by  Tottola,  music  by  Rossini  Produced  at 
Naples,  Feb.  16,  i8aa.  [G.] 

ZELTER,  Carl  Fmkdrich,  Director  of  the 
Berlin  Singakademie,  and  founder  of  the  Lieder- 
tafeln  now  so  general  throughout  Grermany,  was 
bom  at  Berlin,  Dec.  11,  1758.  His  father,  who 
was  a  mason,  embodied  in  a  series  of  maxims  his 
lofty  ideal  of  the  mason's  prerog;itive8.  Carl's 
mother  taught  him  *  pretty  Bible  sayings  and 
severe  modesty';  his  father,  more  intent  on 
building  houses  in  Germany  than  castles  in  Spain, 
declared  that  'handicraft  ranks  before  every- 
thing; the  handicraftsman  is  the  true  citizen; 
the  law  which  binds  him  protects  him,'  etc., 
etc. — aphorisms  which  were  soon  forgotten  by 
Carl,  who  practised  on  a  small  fiddle  presented 
to  him  on  his  eighth  Christmas  Eve,  and  at  ten 
yei^  of  age  employed  a  whole  summer  in  the 
construction  of  an  organ  'with  a  pedal  that 

1  similar  trsTestlai  va  found  Id  Zlanagw,  Shcwbcrt;  and  ottaar 
GwauD  nuMt  lu  (tie  London  Dlxoetoiy.  I 
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could  be  trod  upon.'    He  has  recorded  the  first 
indelible  impression  that  he  received  on  hearing 
Graun's  opera  'Phaeton,*  to  which  his  parents 
treated  him  in   the  Carnival  of  1770.     'The 
grand  powerful  masses  of  tone  riveted  my  at- 
tention far  more  than  the  melody  and  constmo- 
tion  of  the  airs. ...  I  thought  the  orchestra  a 
riddle  as  wonderful  as  it  was  beautiful.     I  was 
seated  amongst  the  musicians.  ...  I  swam  in 
a  sea    of   delight,*   etc.,  etc.      Of  the    opera 
itself  he  says  little,  except  that  the  sweet  un- 
known Italian  words  added  to  the  magic  of  the 
whole,  so  that  he  afterwards  agreed  with  the 
Great  Frederic  as  to  the  profanity  of  allowing 
Art  to  speak  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  sym- 
pathised heartily  with  the  royal  dislike  of  the 
German  opera.      When  nearly   14,  his  father 
sent  him  to  the  Gymnasium,  but  here,  though 
the  lessons  got  on  tolerably  well,  his  relations 
with  his  fellow-students  were  so  sturmy  that  the 
place  became  too  hot  to  hold  him  ;  he  was  rusti- 
cated for  a  time,  and  a  bar  sinister  drawn  across 
his  name — 'Est  petulans.  petulantior,  petulan- 
tissimuB.'  He  Was  then  handed  over  to  the  organist 
of  the  Gymnasium,  who  had  a  school  of  his  own. 
This  was  only  a  temporary  expedient,  for  Zelter 
returned  to  the  Gymnasium,  where  some  of  the 
masters  were  well  dis|)osed  towards  him,  not- 
withstanding his  taste  for  practical  jokes.    At 
the  age  of  17,  after  another  course  of  the  or- 
ganist's teaching,  necesidtated  by  a  little  affair  of 
honour,  he  left  school,  and  now  his  real  education 
began.  Though  apprenticed  to  his  father's  trade, 
he  was  but  a  half-hearted  mason.  He  ma<ie  friends 
with  any  one  who  happened  to  have  mu-sical  pro* 
clivities,  and   amongst  others  with  the  town 
musician,  George,   an   original  even  in  those 
days.   In  his  household  Zelter  was  always  a  wel- 
come guest;   George  appreciated    his  musical 
skill  and  enthusiasm,  and  gave  him  free  access 
to    all   his    musical   instruments.      Meantime 
Zelter  was  ripening  into  a  capable  musician. 
In  1777  his  apprenticeship  was  declared  over, 
and  a  great  longing  seized  him  to  join  his  friend 
Hackert,  the  artist,  in  a  journey  to  Italy,  m 
longing  which  often  returned  upon  him  through 
his  life,  tliough  he  never  fulfilled  it.     Hackert 
went  without  him,  and  he  remained  at  home 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  love-making.     His  love 
affairs,  described  minutely  in  his  autobiography, 
are  of  little  inter&tt,  except  perhaps  his  flirtation 
with  an  artistic  Jewess,  at  whose  father's  house 
Moses  Mendelssohn  and  other  scholars  used  to 
meet.    The  lady  and  her  lover  quarrelled  over 
the  theory  of  suicide,  and  parted  company  be> 
cause  they  differed  about  Goethe's  treatment  of 
Werther,  who,  in  Zelter's  opinion,  ought  to  have 
shot  Albrecht  instead  of  himself,     llie  episode 
is  worth  recording,  as  it  marks  Uie  first  con- 
nection of  the  names  of  Guethe  and  Mendehh 
Bohn  with  that  of  Zelter.     In  spite  of  such 
distractions,  Zelter  passed  his  examination  easily 
and  successfully,  and  was  made  a  master  mason 
in  consequence.     When   he  was  18,  his  first 
Cantati  was  performed  in  St.  (xeorge's  Churtsh, 
and  Marpuig  the  theorist  thought  so  highly  of  it^ 
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that  Zelter  applied  to  EHmberger  and  Fascli 
for  further  instruction  in  musical  science.  In 
gratitade  for  hw  old  master's  teaching,  he  ulti- 
mately became  the  biographer  of  Fasch,^  the 
pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and  the  original  founder 
of  the  Berlin  Singakademie.  From  1 792  to  1 800, 
Zelter  acted  as  accompanyist  to  that  institu- 
tion, and  at  the  death  of  Fasch  he  succeeded 
to  the  Directorship.  A  few  years  previously, 
Zelter*8  music  to  some  of  Goethe's  songs 
had  so  attracted  the  poet,  that  a  correspondence 
began  which  shows  that  Goethe  was  capable 
of  a  real  affection  for  at  least  one  of  bis  blind- 
est worshippers.'  There  are  frequent  allusions 
in  these  letters  to  the  progress  of  the  Sing- 
akademie, over  which  in  his  later  years  Zelter 
reigned  as  a  musical  dictator  from  whose  decision 
there  was  no  appeal.  Its  influence  was  unques- 
tionably due  to  the  man  who  revived  Sebastian 
Bach's  music,  and  was  the  first  to  inspire  his 
pupil,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  with  his  own  love  for  it. 
The  Akademie  consisted  originally  of  only  30 
members,  who  met  weekly  at  different  private 
houses,  and  during  Fasch 's  life  they  practised 
little  except  his  compositions.  It  was  reserved 
for  Zelter  to  enlarge  the  area  of  selection,  and 
under  him  some  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  time 
were  added  to  the  repertoire.  The  Liedertafel, 
A  more  modem  institution,  at  first  consisted  of 
35  men,  singers,  poets  and  composers.  The 
society  met  once  a  month  for  supper  and  music, 
the  songs  were  the  compositions  of  the  guests 
themselves,  and  the  gatherings  are  amusingly 
described  in  Zelter's  letters  to  Goethe.  As  the 
teacher  and  fiiend  of  Felix  Mendelssohn,  Zelter 
is  entitled  to  lasting  gratitude,  for  though  his 
judgment  of  contemporary  art  was  at  times  mis- 
taken, his  faith  in  his  pupil  never  waned. 
Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand,  never  ceased 
to  regard  him  as  '  the  restorer  of  Bach  to  the 
Germans.'  The  real  history  of  the  first  per- 
fonnanoe  of  the  Matthew  Passion  is  to  be  found 
in  Devrient's  *  Recollections  of  Mendelssohn,*  and 
in  '  Erinnerungen  aus  meinem  Leben,*  by  A.  B. 
Marx.  [8eeMENDEL8SOHN,vol.ii.  p.26oa.]  The 
joint  enthusiafm  of  MendeL^sohn  and  Devrient 
for  Bach's  music  had  been  kindled  by  the  study 
of  the  score  of  the  *  Passion,'  which  Zelter  had 
bought  years  before  as  wafte  paper  at  an 
auction  of  the  goods  of  a  deceaited  cheese- 
monger. In  spite  of  his  devotion  to  every  one 
of  the  name  of  Bach,  Zelter  rashly  ventured 
on  simplifying  some  of  the  recitatives  and  choral 
parts,  after  the  method  of  Graun.  The  purity 
of  the  work  was  ^aved  by  Felix  Mendelssohn's 
grandmother,  who  prevailed  on  the  fortunate 
poKsessor  of  the  score  to  present  the  treiisure 
to  her  grandjiion.  Not  only  was  the  work  well 
bestowed  and  rescued  from  sacrilege,  but  its 
publication  and  performance  inaugurated  a 
fresh  era  in  the  art  of  music.  The  ex- 
pediency of  printing  the  work  was  discussed 
at   a   dinner   party  given  by  Schlesinger,  the 

1  Xtfl  Frlcdrleh  OhrlttUn  Faneh.  ron  Karl  rriodrleh  ZelUr. 
4to.  Berlin.  IFOI.  with  a  Portrait  (drawn  by  ^chadow). 

1  Briefwechwl  zwiaehen  Uo«the  uod  Ztltar.  6  vols.  Berlin,  UBH, 
Traoslaled  by  A.  0.  Oolcridf*.  l£87. 


publisher.  Marx  was  appealed  to  for  an 
opinion.  '  All  I  can  say  is,  tiiat  it  is  the  great- 
est thing  I  know  in  Churcii  music,'  was  his 
reply,  whereupon  old  Schlesinger  struck  the 
table  with  his  fist,  and  called  out,  '  I  will  pub- 
lish it,  should  it  cost  me  three  thousand  thalers. 
I  will  do  it  for  the  honour  of  the  house.* 
The  zeal  of  Mendelssohn  and  Devrient,  in 
league  to  prevail  on  Zelter  to  allow  a  public 
performance,  eventually  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle.  Their  old  teacher  was  at  first  in- 
credulous ;  it  may  well  have  been  that  he  was 
conscious  of  the  original  sin  of  tampering  with 
the  score,  and  felt  that  the  '  lynx  eyes '  of  Felix 
had  silently  convicted  him.  The  concession  was 
wrung  from  him  with  difficulty,  but  once  given 
he  put  the  forces  of  the  Akademie  at  his  pupil's 
disposal.  The  first  and  ever-memorable  per- 
formance of  the  'Passion'  music  was  given 
March  ii,  1839,  under  Mendelssohn's  b&ton, 
his  friend  Edward  Devrient  singing  the  part 
of  Christ.  For  Goethe,  Zelter  had  the  devotion 
of  a  faithful  dog,  the  great  man's  slightest  wish 
was  law  to  him ;  nay,  so  strong  was  the  musi- 
cian s  adoration  of  the  poet,  that  after  tha 
suicide  of  his  favourite  step-son,  he  writes  that 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  misery  he  is  happy — yes, 
truly  happy,  for  has  not  the  sympathy  of  his 
immortal  friend  moved  him  to  use  the  brotherly 
Du  instead  of  the  ordinary  Sie  in  his  letter 
of  condolence f  *Mark  my  words;  Zelter  will 
not  live  long  now,'  said  Mendelssohn,  when  he 
heard  of  Goethe's  death  in  1833;  and  he  was 
right.  Zelter  sank  almost  immediately,  and  died 
on  the  15  th  May  following.  He  is  best  described 
in  his  own  words,  *  strong,  healthy,  full  of  sap 
and  good-will,*  a  rough  diamond  and  of  good 
hard  lasting  stuff.  He  composed  several  songs 
and  quartets  for  the  Liedert:ifel  of  Berlin,  and 
set  many  of  Goethe's  songs  to  music.  These 
songs  were  interpreted  in  their  day  by  Mara  and 
other  great  singers.  [For  their  characteristics 
see  SoNO^  vol.  iii.  p.  626  a.]  Amongst  his 
numerous  works,  now  forgotten,  was  a  Cantata 
on  the  death  of  Frederick  tiie  Great,  which  seems, 
by  the  account  of  it  in  a  journal  of  1786,  to  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  the  occasion.  He  also 
wrote  an  oratorio  called  *The  Ascension,'  a 
Requiem,  a  Te  Deum,  and  several  other  works 
which  were  never  published.  A  lUt  of  these  is  to 
be  found  in  <  ASketch  of  the  Life  ofCari  Friedrich 
Zelter,  arranged  from  autobiographical  MSS.,' 
by  Rintel  (Janke,  Berlin,  1861).  [A.D.C.] 

ZEMIRE  ET  AZOR  Fairy  comedy  in  4 
acts  ;  words  by  Marmontel,  music  by  Gi-^try. 
Produced  at  Fontainebleau  Ndv.  9,  1771,  and 
repeated  at  the  Italiens,  Paris,  Dec.  16.  The 
score  is  one  of  Gr^try's  best.  It  was  revived, 
the  libretto  reduced  by  Scribe  to  2  acts,  and  the 
score  reinforced  by  Adam,  on  Feb.  21,  183a. 

The  story  is  that  of  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast,* 
and  has  been  set  to  music  under  the  above  title 
by  Baumgarten  (1775),  Neefe — Beethoven's 
teacher— U  778),  Tozzi  (179a),  Seyfried  (1818), 
and  Spohr  (1819).  The  laist,  under  the  name  of 
'Azor  and  Zemira,  or  the  Magic  Rose,'  was 
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brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  April  5, 
183 1.  The  8on^, 'Rose  aoftlj  blooroing,*  has 
remained  a  favourite  piece  to  this  day.  [6.] 

ZENOBIA.  An  opera,  worthy  of  notice  because 
of  the  great  number  of  times  it  has  been  set, 
often  to  the  same  libretto.  The  following  list 
is  collected  from  Clement's  '  Diet.  Lyrique  and 
Riemann's  '  Opem-Handbuoh.* 

'Zenobia':  to  various  texts.  G.  A.  Boretti, 
Vienna,  1661;  N.  A.  Strungk,  Leipzig,  1697; 
G.  K.  Reutter,  jun.,  Vienna,  1732  ;  Earl  of  Mt. 
Edgcumbe,  London,  1800.  To  Metastasio*s 
text;  L.  A.  Predieri,  Vienna,  1740;  G.  Sbacci, 
Venice,  1 740;  B.  Micheli,  Venice,  1746;  D. 
Perez,  Turin,  1751 ;  N.  Piccinni,  Naples,  1756; 
G.  Cocchi,  London,  1758  ;  N.  Sala,  Naples, 
1761 ;  J.  A.  Hasse,  Vienna,  1763;  J.  G.  Sch wan- 
berg,  Brunswick,  1767;  A.  Tozzi,  Munich, 
1773  ;  V.  Federici,  London,  1795  ;  Fr.  Bianchi, 
London,  1797. 

'Zenobia  in  Palmira.*  F.  Chelleri,  Milan, 
1711  ;  F.  Fio,  Naples,  1713  ;  L.  Leo,  Naples, 
1735  ;  P.  Anfossi,  Venice,  1790;  G.  Paesiello, 
Naples,  1790. 

'  Zenobia  regina  de'  Palmireni.'  T.  Albinoni, 
Venice,  1694. 

*  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmvra.*  Pratt,  New, 
York,  1883.  ■  [G.] 

ZERETELEW,  Elizabith  Andrxjxwna, 
the  Princess  of,  rUe  Lawrowskaja,  well-known 
as  Mme.  Lawrowska,  was  bom  Oct.  la,  1845,  at 
Kaschin,  Twer,  Russia.  She  was  taught  sing- 
ing by  Fenzi,  at  the  Elizabeth  Institute,  and  by 
Mme.  Nissen-Saloman  at  the  Conseryatorinm, 
St.  Petersburg.  In  1867  she  made  her  d^but  as 
Orf(to  at  three  performances  of  Gltick's  opera, 
given  by  the  students  of  the  Conservatorium 
under  Rubinstein,  at  the  Palace  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helena,  thanks  to  whose  kindness  she 
was  enabled  to  study  abroad.  From  1868-72 
she  was  engaged  at  the  Russian  Opera-Theatre 
Marie,  and  in  the  mean  time  (viz.  on  July  31, 
187 1 ),  she  married  the  Prince  Zeretelew.  In 
1868  she  was  announced  to  sing  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  but  did  not  appear.  She 
left  the  opera  for  a  time  and  sang  in  concerts 
all  over  Europe,  having  received  further  in- 
struction from  Mme.  Viardot- Garcia.  She 
visited  this  country  in  1873,  ^'^^  made  her  first 
appearance  Feb.  24  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  and  March  I  at  Crystal  Palace. 
During  her  Btay  she  made  a  great  impression 
by  her  grand  mezzo  sopnino  voice  and  fine 
declamatory  powers  of  singing  in  operatic  airs 
of  Handel  and  Glinka,  and  in  the  Lieder  of 
Schubert,  Schumann,  etc.  In  1881  she  re- 
appeared in  England  in  concerts,  but  for  a  very 
short  period.  In  1878  she  returned  to  the 
St.  Petersburg  Opera,  where  we  believe  she  is 
still  enjiaged.  The  principal  Russian  operas  in 
which  she  hns  performed  are  '  La  Vie  pour  le 
Czar '  and  *  Russian  and  Ludmila'  of  Glinka, 
'Russalka'  of  Daijomizsky,  and  '  WrazyXa  Silow' 
of  Serow.  [A.C.] 

ZERLINE,    OU    LA    COBBXILLI    d^Obahges 


ZERRAHN. 

(The  Basket  of  Oranges).  Grand  opera  in  3  acts ; 
libretto  by  Scribe^  music  by  Auber.  Produced 
at  the  Academic  Nationale  May  16,  185 1.  In 
London,  in  Italian  (but  under  the  French  title), 
at  Her  Majesty's  theatre,  July  22,  1851.       [G.] 

ZERR,  Anna,  bom  July  26,  1822,  at  Baden- 
Baden;  was  taught  singing  by  Bordogni,  and 
first  appeared  in  opera  at  Carlsruhe,  m  1839, 
where  she  remained  until  1846,  and  was  subse- 
quently engaged  at  Vienna.  In  1851  she 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  in  England  May  19  at  Catherine 
Hayes*  Concert,  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
and  sang  with  great  success  there  and  at  other 
concerts,  including  one  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Hungarian  Refugees.  On  this  account,  on 
her  return  to  Vienna,  she  was  deprived  of  her 
diploma  of  Court  chamber  singer,  and  was  not 
permitted  to  sing  again  at  the  opera  during  the 
remainder  of  her  engagement.  On  July  lo  she 
made  her  d^but  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  as 
Astrafiammente,  on  the  production  of  the  Zau- 
ber^ote,  with  great  effect.  She  re-appeared  in 
1852  in  the  same  part,  and  in  that  of  Lucia ;  on 
July  15  as  Rosa  on  the  revival  of  Spohr*s Faust ;  on 
Aug.  1 7  as  Catherine  on  the  production  of*  Pietro 
il  Grande'  (JuUien).  She  afterwards  sang  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  at  JuUien's  concerts,  went 
to  America,  and  retired  from  public  life  in  1857. 
On  June  14,  1881,  she  died,  at  her  residence, 
Winterbach,  near  Oberkirch,  Baden.  [A.C] 

ZERRAHN,  Cabl,  bom  at  Malchow,  Meek- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  July  28,  1826.  B^fan  the 
study  of  music  at  Rostock,  under  F.  Weber, 
and  continued  it  at  Hanover  and  Berlin.  The 
revolution  of  1 848,  in  Germany,  had  the  effect 
of  expatriating  a  number  of  young  musicians^ 
among  whom  was  Zerrahn,  who  went  to  the 
United  States,  and,  under  the  title  of  the 
'Germania  Musical  Society,'  gave  concerts  of 
classical  music  for  orchestra,  in  many  of  the 
larger  cities,  with  considerable  success.  In  this 
orchestra  Zerrahn  played  first  flute.  He  was, 
in  1854,  appointed  conductor  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  »Society  at  Boston,  succeeding  Carl 
Bergmann,  who  had  also  been  director  of  the 
'Germania,'  and  he  still  retains  the  position 
(1887).  For  several  years  the  only  classical 
orchestral  concerts  in  Boston  were  given  by 
Zerrahn  at  his  own  risk.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts,  in 
1865,  Zerrahn  received  the  appointment  of 
conductor,  and  remained  in  charge  until  the 
concerts  were  given  up  (1882).  The  festivals 
given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  May 
1865,  and  triennially  thereafter,  until  1883, 
when  they  were  suspended,  were  all  under  his 
direction.  He  occupied  a  prominent  position 
among  the  directors  at  the  Peace  Jubilees  at 
Boston,  1869  and  1872,  and  for  several  years  has 
directed  the  annual  autumn  festivals  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  Similar  enterprises,  generally  on  a 
large  scale,  at  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
eUewhere,  have  been  conducted  by  him.  The 
Oratorio  Society  of  Salem,  Mass.,  has  been  under 
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ZexTahn*8  care  ever  since  its  organisation  in  1868, 
as  have  also  been  numerous  choral  and  orchestral 
societies  and  male  singing-clubs  belonging  to 
Boston  or  its  neighbourhood.  [F.H.J.] 

ZEUGHEER,  Jakob  (known  also  as  J.  Z. 
Hbbbmann),  bom  at  Zurich  in  1805,  learned 
the  violin  first  from  Wassermann  in  his  native 
town,  and  in  1818  was  placed  at  Munich  under 
Ferdinand  Franzel,  for  the  violin,  and  Gratz 
for  composition  and  musical  science.  A  visit 
to  Vienna  in  1823  confirmed  his  enthusiasm  for 
chamber- music  and  Beethoven,  who  remained 
through  life  the  object  of  his  highest  veneration. 
The  example  of  Scbuppauzigh,  and  of  the  four 
brothers  Moralt,  suggested  to  Zeugheer  the 
idea  of  attempting  the .  same  with  his  friends 
in  Munich,  as  *das  Quartett  Gebruder  Herr- 
mann.' Zeugheer  was  leader;  Joseph  Wex 
of  Immenstadt,  second  violin ;  Carl  Baader, 
viola ;  and  Joseph  Lidel  (grandson  of  Andreas 
Lidl,  the  eminent  performer  on  the  baryton, 
see  Babtton),  violoncello.  Thej  started  Aug. 
34,  1824,  for  the  south,  and  gave  perform- 
ances at  the  towns  of  south  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  along  the  Rhine  to  Holland 
and  Belgium.  In  the  spring  of  i8a6  they 
played  in  Paris,  before  Cherubini  and  Baillot, 
and  gave  a  public  performance  assisted  by  Mile. 
Sontag  and  M.  Boucher.  They  first  performed 
in  Paris  Spohr's  double  quartet  in  D  minor,  the 
second  quartet  being  played  by  Boucher  and 
his  three  sons.  From  Boulogne  they  crossed 
the  Channel ;  in  England  they  seem  to  have 
been  successful,  at  Dover,  Ramsgate,  and  es- 
pecially at  Brighton,  where  they  resided  for 
five  months.  They  gave  concerts  throughout 
the  South  and  West  of  England,  and  in  Ireland 
from  Cork  to  Dublin,  where  they  arrived  in 
November  1837.  Early  in  1838  they  proceeded 
by  Belfast  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
In  London  they  had  only  a  few  engagements 
in  private  houses;  Wex  retired  ill,  and  the 
quartet  was  broken  up  till  a  new  violinist 
was  found  in  Anton  Popp  of  Wurtzburg.  The 
concerts  began  again  with  a  series  of  six  at 
Liverpool  in  the  summer  of  1839,  and  were  con- 
tinued through  tiie  northern  counties.  But  in 
the  spring  of  1830  the  *  brothers*  had  had 
enough  of  a  roving  life.  Zeugheer  and  Baader 
settlMl  at  Liverpool,  Lidel  and  Popp  at  Dublin. 
Zeugheer  resided  in  Liverpool  till  his  death, 
Baader  tUl  his  retirement  in  1869. 

The  importance  of  the  work  achieved  by  the 
brothers  Herrmann  will  be  appreciated  if  it  be 
remembered  tha^  in  England  at  least,  except 
the  Moralts  they  were  the  earliest  four  vio- 
linists who  constantly  played  together.  The 
Herrmanns  were  the  second  party  of  the  kind 
ever  seen  here,  and  were  the  first  to  play  in 
England  any  but  the  first  six  of  Beethoven*s 
quartets.  In  many  towns  they  found  that  no 
one  knew  what  a  quartet  was. 

In  183 1  he  took  the  conductorship  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Concerts  at  Manchester,  which 
he  retained  till  1838.  The  Liverpool  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  originally  a  private  society, 


began  in  Jan.  1840  to  give  public  concerts  with 
an  orchestra,  and  in  1843  appointed  Zeugheer 
director.  He  conducted  their  concerts  from 
that  date  to  March  38,  1865,  shortly  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  suddenly  June  15, 
1865.  But  the  great  work  of  his  life  at 
Liverpool  was  tuition.  Although  not  a  pianist, 
he  fully  understood  the  art  of  training  the 
hand.  Mr.  Chorley,  the  musical  critic  of  the 
'  Athensum,'  never  had  any  musical  teacher  but 
Zeugheer,  whose  genius  he  estimated  highly  and 
proclaimed  in  print. 

Zeugheer's  playing  was  very  pure  in  tone  and 
refined  in  expression,  though  his  position  was 
not  favourable  to  original  composition.  He  wrote 
two  Symphonies,  two  Overtures,  a  Cantata,  two 
sets  of  Entr'actes,  a  Violin  Concerto  op.  38,  a 
Potpourri  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  6,  an 
instrumental  Quartet,  an  Andante  and  Rondo 
for  piano  and  violin  op.  31,  and  a  Polacca  for 
four  voices,  few  of  them  published.  In  Liver- 
pool he  wrote  an  opera  *  Angela  of  Venice '  to 
Chorley's  words,  but  it  was  neither  produced 
nor  published,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
libretto.  He  published  two  sets  of  waltzes,  a 
vocal  duet  *  Come,  lovely  May,'  and  other  songs 
and  glees.  [R.M.] 

ZECJNER,  Chables.  A  German  musician, 
bom  in  1 797 ;  resided  for  many  years  in  the 
United  States,  conducting,  composing,  and  teach- 
ing.    He  died  at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  1857.  [G.] 

ZIMMERMANN,  Aonbs,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, though  bom  at  Cologne,  July  5,  1847, 
came  to  England  very  early,  and  at  9  became  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  under 
Cipriani  Potter  and  Steggall.  Later  she  learnt 
from  Pauer  and  Sir  George  Macfarren.  Though 
occasionally  playing  outside  the  Academy,  Miss 
Zimmermann  did  not  relax  her  studies,  and  her 
works  were  often  heard  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Students*  concerts.  In  i860  and  62  she  obtained 
the  King's  Scholarship,  and  on  Dec.  5,  1863, 
made  her  first  public  appearance  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  two  movements  of  BeethoTen's  Eb 
Concerto.  In  1864  she  followed  this  up  by 
playing  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  and  elsc^- 
where  in  Germany.  Though  occasionally  travel- 
ling abroad  (as  in  1879-80  and  1883-3),  and 
always  with  success,  she  has  made  England  her 
home,  where  her  name  is  now  a  household  word, 
and  where  its  appearance  in  a  concert-bill 
always  betokens  great  execution  and  still  greater 
taste  and  musicianship. 

In  phiying  she  has  always  devoted  herself  to 
the  classical  school,  once  or  twice  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner.  Thus  it  was  she  who  per- 
formed (for  the  first  and  only  time  in  England) 
Beethoven's  transcription  of  his  Violin  Concerto 
for  the  Pianoforte  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Dec.  7, 
1872.  Her  compositions  are  also  chiefly  in  the 
classical  form  and  style,  and  include  three 
sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  (ops.  16,  21,  and  33), 
a  sonata  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello  (op.  19),  a 
sonata  for  piano  solo  (op.  33),  a  mazurka  (op. 
II),  and  Presto  alia  Tarantella  (op.  15),  also 
several  songs,  duets,   and   4 -part  songs,  and 
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▼srious  airangementB   of  instrumental  workiy 
«tc. 

She  baa  also  edited  the  sonatas  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  for  Messrs.  Novello^  and  has  an 
edition  of  Schumann^s  works  in  the  press  for  the 
same  firm.  [G.] 

ZIMMERMANN,    Pixbrk   Joskfh    Guil- 
LAUMi,  distinguished  pianist  and  teacher,  bom  in 
Paris,  March  1 7, 1 785.    The  son  of  a  pianoforte- 
maker,  he  entered. the  Conservatoire  in  1798, 
studied  the  piano  with  Boieldieu,  and  harmony 
with  Rey  and  CateL    In   1800  he  carried  off 
first  prize  for  piano,  Kalkbrenner  taking   the 
second.    His  musical  education  was  completed 
by  a    course  of  advanced  composition  under 
Oherubini.     In  181 1  he  was  appointed  'r^p^- 
titeur,*  or  under- master  of  the  pianoforte  at  the 
Conservatoire,  became  joint-professor  in  18x7, 
•nd  professor  in  chief  in  x8ao.    This  post  he 
held  till  1848,  when  he  retired  with  the  title  of 
honorary  inspector  of  pianoforte  classes.   Duri  ng 
this  long  period  he  fulfilled  his  duties  with 
indefatigable  zeal  and  entire  devotion,  so  much 
so  indeed  that  for  the  sake  of  his  constantly  in- 
creasing pupils  he  entirely  gave  up  appearing  in 
public,  and  found  little  time  for  composition.    He 
did  however  produce  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in 
1830  '  L'Enl^vement,*  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Saint -Victor,    Scribe,   and    d'Epagny,    wholly 
forgotten,   and    composed  'Nausica,*  a    grand 
opera,  which  was  never  performed.     He  also 
wrote  a  number  of  pianoforte  pieces  of  various 
kinds,  but    his    most  important    work  is  the 
'Encydop^ie  du  Pianiste,*  which  comprises  a 
4xmiplete  method  of  pianoforte-playing,  and  a 
treatise    on    harmony  and    counterpoint,   thus 
enabling  a  pupil  to  carry  on  his  studies  in  play- 
ing and  composition  simultaneously.     In  181 1 
Ziumiermann  won  the  post  of  Professor  of  Fugue 
and  Counterpoint  thrown  open  to  competition  on 
the  death  of  Eler,  but  satisfied  with  the  honour 
of  victory  decided  to  retain  his  favourite  piano 
€lass.    This  excellent  and  devoted  professor,  a 
worthy  recipient  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  died 
in  Paris  Oct.  29,  1853.      ^  daughter  of  his 
became  Mme.  Charles  Gounod.  [A.  J.] 

ZINGARA,  LA.  An  Italian  version  of 
Balfe*s  BoHsiriAN  Girl.  Produced  at  Her 
Majesty's  theatre,  London,  Feb.  6,  1858.     [G.] 

ZINGARELLI,  Nicool5  Aktonio,  bom  in 
Naples,  April  4, 1 75a,  eldest  son  of  Riccardo  Tota 
Zingarelli,  a  tenor  uinger  and  teacher  of  singing. 
In  1 759  his  father  died,  leaving  his  mother  with 
four  children  and  very  poor.  The  eldest  boy 
was  chief  clerk  in  the  Musical  College  of  S. 
Maria  di  Loreto,  and  Niccol6  was  at  once  ad- 
mitted there  as  a  resident  pupil.^  Here  he  and 
Cimarosa  leamt  composition  under  Fcdele  Fena- 
roli,  whose  '  Partimenti '  are  still  studied  in  the 
Neapolitan  Conservatorio.  Fenaroli  was  learned 
and  religious,  and  his  pupils  loved  him  as  a 
&ther.  Although  no  great  composer,  he  loved 
music,  and  as  a  teacher  well  deserves  the  grati- 
titude  of  posterity.  Zingarelli  pursued  his  studies 
1  Bm  naplu,  toL  u.  p.  444. 


with  sncb  devotion  as  often  tasked  tbe  patience 
of  his  master.  When  Fenaroli  went  for  his 
autumn  holidays  to  Ottaiano,  his  pupil  would  plod 
the  eleven  miles  from  Naples  on  foot,  in  order  to 
submit  to  his  master  a  fugue  or  motet,  the  return 
journey  seeming  but  light  if  his  composition 
were  satisfactory.  By  the  rules  of  his  College 
he  was  bound  to  study  an  instrument,  and  he 
selected  the  violin,  on  which  he  soon  became 
very  proficient.  In  Latin  he  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  in  old  age  was  fond  of  airing  his 
classical  knowledge  by  frequent  quotations. 
Among  his  teachers  was  Speranza,  a  learned 
contrapuntist,  and  the  best  pupil  of  Durante. 
Before  leaving  his  College,  Zingarelli  produced 
his  first  opera,  or  rather  intermezzo — '  I  Quattro 
Pazzi' — which  was  performed  by  the  pupils  in 
the  Conservatorio. 

Soon    after    leaving    the    Conservatorio    we 
find  him  teaching  the  violin  in  the  Gargano 
family    at    Torre    Annunziata,    near    Naples. 
Later  on  he  gave  lessons  to  the  Duchess  of 
Castelpagano,  under  wliose  patronage  he  pro- 
duced his  fint  work  at  the  San  Carlo  in  1779, 
the    cantata    '  Pigmalione,*    which    met    with 
some  success.    On  Aug.  13, 178 1,  his  first  opera, 
'Montezuma,*   was  represented  at    the    same 
house.    It  shows  a  style  of  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity and  purity;  and  when  afterwards  pe^ 
formed  in  Vienna,  Haydn  praised  it  greatly, 
and   foretold  a  career  of  success  to  its  com- 
poser.     Strongly  recommended  to  the  Arch- 
duchess Beatrice  of  Austria,  he  went  to  Milan, 
and  was  well  received  at  the  vice-r^al  court. 
Milan  was  to  be  henceforth  the  scene  of  Zinga- 
relli*8  many  triumphs,   and  for    La  Scala  he 
wrote  most  of  his  serious  and  all  his  oomio 
operas.  He  began  there  with  '  Alsinda*  in  1785, 
which   greatly    pleased    the   Milanese   publiq, 
though   composed    in    seven  days   and    in  ill 
health,    if   we   are   to    believe   Carpani,    who 
wrote  most  of  Zingarelli's  librettos,  and  asserts 
that  he  was  an  ocular  witness,  not  only  of  the 
above  feat,  but  also  of  the  composition  of  the 
whole  of  *  Giulietta  e  Romeo  *  in  forty  hours  less 
than  ten  days.    This  really  astounding  facility 
was  the  result  of  Speranza*s  method  of  obliging 
his  pupils  to  write  the  same  composition  many 
times  over,  with  change  of  time  and  signature, 
but  without   any  change   in   its  fundamental 
poetical  ideas.    'Alsinda'  was  soon  followed  by 
'Armida,'  'Annibale,*  'Ifigenia  in  Aulide,'  and 
'Ricimero,*  all  given  at  La  Scala  during  the 
two  following  years  with  enormous  success. 

Whilst  thus  satisfying  the  theatrical  public, 
Zingarelli  did  not  neglect  his  more  congenial  work 
of  writing  sacred  music,  and  in  1787  he  com- 
posed an  oratorio  of  'The  Passion,*  given  at  the 
church  of  S.  Celso  in  Milan.  From  1786  to 
1 788  he  wrote  nine  cantatas,  *  Alceste,'  *  Hero,' 
'Sappho,'  'Nice  d'Elpino,*  'L'Amor  filiale/ 
'  Aicide  al  bivin,*  '  Telemaco,'  '  Oreste,'  and 
'  II  Trionfo  di  David  * ;  all  in  Milan,  except  the 
last,  which  wns  given  at  San  Carlo,  Naples. 

In  1789  Zingarelli  was  called  to  Paris  to 
compose  an  opera  for  the  Acad^mie  Royale  de 
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Mnsique.  He  arrived  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
between  the  Piccinnists  and  Gluckists.  Mar- 
montel  wrote  for  him  the  book  of  'L* Anti- 
gone,* which  was  represented  on  April  30, 
1 790.  This  opera  was  performed  in  Paris  only 
three  times  consecutively,  the  Revolution  having 
more  attractions  than  music  for  the  PariHian 
public.  Zingarelli,  as  both  a  conservative  and  a 
religious  man,  soon  fled  firom  Paris,  and  returned 
to  Milan  through  Switzerland  at  the  beginning 
of  1 79 1.  There  he  produced  at  La  Scala,  'La 
Morte  di  Cesare,'  and  in  the  following  year 
*  L'Oracolo  sannita  '  and  '  Pirro.* 

In  1792  tliere  was  an  open  competition  in 
Milan  for  the  place  of  Maestro  di  cappella  of 
the  Duomo,  the  subject  being  a  canon  for  eight 
voices,  and  Zingarelli  was  appointed.  The  inde- 
pendence and  leisure  of  his  new  position  did  not 
prevent  him  from  working  as  hird  as  ever,  and 
he  continued  giving  lessons  and  writing  for  the 
theatre.  Among  his  many  pupib  of  this  time 
we  may  mention  F.  Pollini,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  '  Partimenti'  and  his  'Solfeggi,*  which 
ioon  became  recognised  text-books. 

With  'La  Secchia  rapita/  in  1793,  Zingarelli 
began  a  series  of  comic  operas,  which,  although 
not  to  be  compared  for  real  worth  with  his 
serious  operas,  made  his  name  popular,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  throughout  Germany,  where 
they  were  widely  performed.  'II  Mercato  di 
Monfregoso*  soon  followed,  and  is  reputed  his 
best  opera  bufla.  In  1794  he  composed  '  Arta- 
serse'  for  Milan,  the  *Orazi  e  Curiazi'  for  the 
Teatro  Reale  of  Turin,  and  'Apelle  e  Gam- 
paspe '  for  the  theatre  La  Fenice  of  Venice,  in 
which  opera  Cresccntini  made  his  debOt.  The 
'Conte  di  Saldagna*  was  unsuccessfully  pro- 
duced  in  1 795  at  the  same  theatre  in  Venice ; 
but  this  failure  was  grandly  retrieved  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  the  performance  of  his  greatest 
work,  *  Komeo  e  Giulietta  *  at  La  Scala.  Its 
beauty  and  popularity  are  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  played  all  over  the  continent 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  century. 

Zingarelli  was  appointed  in  1 794  Maestro  di 
Cappella  at  Loreto,  which  place  he  held  for  ten 
years.  Here  he  wrote  many  openis,  of  which  we 
may  mention  *  Clitennestra,'  written  expressly 
for  Catalani,  and  'Inez  de  Castro,*  for  Silva. 
His  principal  work,  however,  during  these  ten 
years  was  sacred  music,  to  which  he  was  inclined 
by  his  nature  and  by  the  duties  of  his  office.  In 
the  archives  of  the  Santa  Casa  of  Loreto  is 
accumulated  an  immense  quantity  of  manuscript 
music,  known  by  the  name  of '  Annuale  di  Loreto.* 
To  this  great  collection  Zingarelli  contributed  the 
astounding  number  of  541  works,  inclusive  of  38 
Masses,  which  are  still  sung  in  that  church.  As  it 
is  forbidden  to  copy  the  music  of  the  '  Annuale,* 
the  outside  world  must  remain  ignorant  of  its 
merits.  Zingarelli 's  masses,  to  those  who  heard 
them,  have  a  spontaneity  of  expression,  an  easy 
fiudlity  of  style,  a  simplicity,  and,  above  all,  a 
most  entrancing  melody.  Li  the  style  called 
di  cappella,  in  the  music  a  pienot  i^o  one  has 
ever  suipaased  him.    The  writer  of  this  notice 


has  obtained  a  complete  list  of  them,  the  only 
one  ever  made,  which,  duly  certified  and  attested 
by  the  present  Maestro  di  cappella  of  Loreto,  ia 
now  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music. 

When  Napoleon  was  at  Loreto,  in  1796,  he 
admired  Zingarelli*s  music  and  befriended  him, 
a  fact  which  subsequently  became  very  useful  to 
the  musician. 

In  1804  Zingarelli  succeeded  Guglielroi  aa 
Maestro  di  cappella  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel  in 
Rome.  Here  he  set  to  music  passages  from  the 
great  Italian  poets.  Tancredi's  Lajnento,  firom 
the  twelfth  Canto  of  Tasso*s  'Gerusalemme 
Liberata,*  was  performed  in  Naples  in  1805.  in 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  di  Pantelleria,  where 
Zingarelli  met  Mme.  de  Stael,  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously known  in  Paris  as  Mile.  Necker.  The 
same  year  he  gave  in  Rome  '  La  Distruzione  di 
Gerusalemme '  at  the  Theatre  Valle,  where  it 
kept  the  boards  for  five  consecutive  years.  He 
produced,  seven  years  after,  in  Florence,  '  La 
Riedificazione  di  Gerusalemme,*  one  of  his  very 
few  failures.  His  opera  '  Rildovino '  was  given 
in  1 8 10  at  the  Theatre  Argentina,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  'Berenice*  at  the  Theatre  Valle, 
both  in  Rome.  '  Berenice  *  was  Zingarelli*s 
last  opera,  and  had  a  run  of  over  a  hundred 
consecutive  representations ;  a  thing  unheard 
of  in  the  thinly  populated  towns  of  Italy.  But  it 
was  not  his  last  work,  as  he  continued  writing 
to  Uie  last  day  of  his  life.  *  Berenice  *  was  com- 
posed after  leaving  Rome  for  Civita  Vecchia  on 
his  forced  journey  to  Paris ;  and  one  of  its  finest 
numbers,  the  finale  of  the  first  act,  *  Gik  sparir 
vedo  la  sponda  *  was  written  on  board  ship. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  memorable  epoch 
of  Zingarelli's  life,  when  his  already  well-known 
name  became  illustrious  among  those  of  Italian 
patriots.  When  Napoleon,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
imperial  power,  gave  his  son  the  pompous  title 
of '  King  of  Rome,*  he  ordered  rejoicings  through- 
out all  his  dominions.  ATe  Deum  was  therefore 
arranged  to  be  sung  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome; 
but  when  the  authorities,  both  French  and 
Italian,  were  assembled  for  the  performance  oi 
this  servile  work,  it  was  found  to  their  conster> 
nation  that  the  Maestro  di  cappella  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  that  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  acknowledge  the  rule  of  the 
Corsican  usurper.  He  was  arrested  and,  by 
Napoleon*s  orders,  taken  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
immediately  set  free  and  granted  a  pension. 
This  he  owed  to  the  fact  that  Napoleon  was 
fond,  above  all  other,  of  Zingarelli*s  music, 
which  he  had  heard  in  Italy  in  1 796,  in  Vienna 
in  1805,  and  in  Paris  in  1809.  On  the  last 
occasion,  when  Crescentini  sang  the  part  of 
Romeo,  Napoleon,  much  afiected,  sent  him  firom 
his  own  breast  the  star  of  the  order  of  the  Iron 
Crown.  He  also  ordered  Zingarelli  to  compose 
for  his  Imperial  Chapel  a  Mass  that  should  not 
last  more  than  twenty  minutes,  had  it  rehearsed 
in  his  presence,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it  as  ta 
give  the  composer  6ooo  francs.  During  his  stay 
in  Paris,  Zingarelli  was  replaced  at  Rome  by 
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Fioravanti.  In  July  1810  he  left  Paris  for 
Naples,  where  in  February  1813  he  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
In  1816  he  succeeded  P&iaiello  as  Maestro  di 
cappella  of  the  Neapolitan  Cathedral;  and 
held  both  these  places  until  his  death.  May  5, 
1837,  at  Torre  del  Greco,  in  his  86th  year. 

For  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1829  Zinga- 
relli  wrote  a  Cantata  on  the  lath  Chapter  of 
Isaiah.  As  he  could  not  take  it  to  England 
himself  he  entrusted  his  pupil,  Costa,  with  the 
mi.«8ion,  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  Costa's 
introduction  to  the  English  public.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  406.]  Zingarelli's  next  conposition  was  a 
Hymn  to  commemorate  the  inauguration  of  the 
Philharmonio  Society  of  Naples  in  Jan.  1835. 
His  oratorio,  'The  Flight  into  Egypt,'  was 
written  and  performed  only  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death  in  1837,  ^^^  proving  how,  even  at  that 
advanced  age,  Zingarelli  still  continued  working. 

Of  his  very  numerous  Masses,  without  reckon- 
ing the  a8  in  the  *Annuale  di  Loreto,'  the  best 
are — that  of  Novara ;  that  of  Dresden  (commis- 
sioned by  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  performed  in 
1835  under  the  direction  of  Morlacchi,  one  of 
his  pupils);  a  Requiem  for  the  Neapolitan 
minister  Medici ;  and  another  Requiem,  com- 
posed for  his  own  funeral. 

Zingarelli  was  very  simple  and  almost  primi- 
tive in  his  way  of  living:  rose  early,  worked 
hard  all  day,  and,  after  partaking  of  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  glass  of  wine  for  his  supper,  retired 
early  to  rest.  He  used  to  write  out  his  thoughts 
as  soon  as  they  occurred  to  him,  and  was  quicker 
in  composing  than  others  would  be  in  copying : 
when  his  imagination  failed  him  he  stopp^. 
He  had  always  more  than  one  work  on  hand; 
and  passed  from  one  to  another  with  the  greatest 
ease.  When  composing  he  never  touched  the 
piano;  and  seldom  erased  or  revised  what 
he  had  once  written.  His  strong  religious 
feelings  led  him  to  live  the  life  of  an  anchorite ; 
nor  was  he  free  from  the  superstition  so  com- 
mon among  Italians.  Never  having  married  he 
loved  his  pupils  as  his  children,  working  very 
hard  with  them;  and  he  was  happy  in  the 
great  snccess  which  attended  many  of  them, 
foremost  among  them  being  Bellini,  Mercadante, 
Ricd,  Costa,  Florimo,  etc.  Many  anecdotes  are 
related  of  his  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  which 
sometimes  left  him  without  the  means  of  buying 
his  own  dinner,  and  caused  him  to  die  almost  as 
poor  as  those  whom  he  had  helped. 

Although  in  his  '  Mercato  di  Monfregoso '  and 
in  his  'Secohia  mpita*  Zingarelli  gives  many 
proo&  of  a  comic  musical  vein,  he  shone  more  in 
serious  operas,  and  most  of  all  in  his  numberless 
sacred  compositions.  Eminently  conservative  in 
style,  and  never  deviating  from  the  ancient 
landmarks,  he  was  a  most  successful  follower 
of  Palestrina  and  Marcello.  His  sacred  music  is 
always  well  adapted  to  express  the  religious 
sentiment  which  he  wishes  to  convey;  it  is 
never  vague,  extravagant  or  obscure;  but  is 
always  limpid  and  natural,  like  a  stream  of  placid 
water.    His  tunes  invariably  sustain  each  other,  I 
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and  do  not  infinnge  the  laws  of  harmony,  of  good 
taste  and  of  propriety.  Whether  his  music  weeps 
with  Jeremiah,  exults  with  Ambrose,  threatens 
with  the  Prophets,  prays  with  the  Shonammite, 
or  triumphs  with  the  Angels,  it  is  invariably 
solemn  and  worthy  of  the  Temple.  The  adapt- 
ation of  profane  music  to  religious  services,  so 
common  in  Italian  churches,^  he  strenuously 
combated.  His  melodies  originated  in  his  heart, 
so  full  of  faith  and  of  charity ;  and  for  this  reason 
his  sacred  music  breathes  something  utterly 
devout  and  of  celestial  fragrance.  In  this  lay 
the  secret  of  his  success.  Art  and  science  fadb 
before  the  pious  fervour  of  faith,  which  alone 
can  lead  the  soul  to  worship  and  religions 
ecstasy.  The  design  of  his  choruses  is  pofect 
and  their  colouring  never  false  or  overcharged. 
His  fugues  are  held  in  high  commendation  for 
the  completeness  of  their  arrangement,  and  the 
deamess  and  taste  with  which  they  are  written. 

The  writer  has  consulted  all  the  published 
biographies  of  Zingarelli,  and  desires  to  ex  press  his 
obligations  to  Monsignor  Muzzarelli's  '  Biografie 
degU  illustri  Italiani,'  to  the  Marchese  Puoti's 
*Brevi  Notizie,'  and  to  ViUarosa's  «Elogio  Storioo.' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Zingar^'s  opens 
and  oratorios. 

OPUAJL 


DaU. 


FiniPnfmmt^ 


ins 

•I 

1794 

*ff 

■• 

17M 
17B8 


17B8 
17W 

IKO 
1801 
1803 


ISIO 
1811 


1779 
1786 


1787 


1788 

•• 
1W4 
1806 

ino 

1812 
182B 
18SS 
18SS 
1887 


I  qoattro  puad 
Montaxum* 
AlilncU 
Annida 
Annibato 
Iflsania  In  Aallde 
Blotnwro 
Antlfon* 
MorU  dl  0«Mr« 
L'OracoIo  Sannita 
PIrro 
La  Seoehia  raplla    . 

II  Mareato  dl  Ibntfregoto 
ArUMne   .... 
AfMlle  a  OampMiM  . 
Orazli  e  Corladl 

Conta  di  Daldacna  .  . 
Borneo  •  Glallatta  .  . 
LaDanalda  .      . 

Keleaffro  .... 
Mltridata  .... 
Carolina  •  Menzflcoff  . 
Edipo  a  Colona 
llRltratto  .  .  . 
II  Ratto  dalla  Bablna 
Clltonneitra  .      . 

II  BeTltora  foitanato 
Le  None  dl  Dorlna .      • 
InazdlGutro  .      .      . 
BaldoTlno  .... 
Boranloe    .... 


ConMrratorio.  Napl 
S.  Carlo.  Naiilai. 
Scala.  Mllaa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Opera,  Parti. 
Seala,  Milan. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fenloe,  Vantea. 
Beale,  Turin. 
Fenico.  Venloa. 
Seala.  Milan. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fenlee.  Veirioik 

Do. 

Do. 
Seala,  Milan. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Torre  Arfentina, 
Valla.  Boma. 


ORATORIOS  AND  CANTATAS. 


Figmaliona 

Alceata 

Hero 

Sappho      ...... 

lliaFanlon 

Nlcad'Klpino 

L'AmorflHala  .      .      .      .      . 

Alclde  al  blTlo 

Telemaoo  ...... 

Oraita 

II  Trioofi)  dl  DaTid  .... 
Franoesoa  da  BImlnl 
Tancradi  al  Sapolcro  dl  Clorloda  . 
La  Diatniziona  dl  Ganualemma  . 
Conte  Uffoilno  ..... 
La  BiadiflcailoDa  di  Oemaalamme 
iMlah 

SMklU     •        •         •        •        «         •        • 

Ujmnoflnanguratton  . 
The  Flight  into  Bgypt  . 


|S.  Carlo.  N^aa. 
Milan. 

Do. 

Do. 
8.  Cclao,  MDnn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
S.  Carlo,  Naplaa 
Boma. 
Naples. 
Vatle,  Boma. 
Paria. 
Klorence. 
Birmlncham. 
8.  Michael.  Boma. 
Philharmonio  Soc.X^lak 
Napiaa. 


1  See  Mendeluohn'a  Letter  flrom  Vwiioe.  Oct.  IS,  lasOw 
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Also  541  MS.  works  in  the  *  Annuale  cli  Loreto/ 
A  detailed  and  complete  list  of  which  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Roysd  College  of  Masic. 

One  of  the  few  of  Zingarelli*s  works  published 
in  England  is  a  mutet  *6o  not  far  from  me,* 
translated  from '  Christus  e  miserere '  in  Hullah*8 
Part  Music.  [L.  R.] 

ZINKE  or  ZINCKE,  also  called  Ck>metto 
or  Comet  k  Bouquin  (Fr.),  is  one  of  the  oldest  in- 
struments known.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  tube, 
slightly  conical,  covered  with  leather,  having  six 
holes  for  the  fingers,  and  one  hole  for  the  thumb  on 
the  lower  side,  while  the  tone  is  produced  through 
a  cup  mouthpiece,  similar  to  that  of  a  trumpet.^ 
Its  compass  consists  of  a  chromatic  scale  of  a 
few  notes  more  than  two  octaves.  About  the 
1 4th  and  15th  centuiies,  when  wind-bands  gradu- 
ally assumed  a  definite  design,  2^ken  were 
most  important  instruments.  Their  powerful 
tone  combined  well  with  that  of  trombones,  and 
bands  consisting  mainly  of  these  two  kinds  of 
instruments  were  great  favourites  both  at  public 
fdtes  and  religious  ceremonials.  Many  ancient 
writers  on  mu^ic  mention  it  in  terms  of  great 
praise.  Artusi  Siiys:  'As  to  its  tone,  it  resem- 
bles the  brightness  of  a  sunbeam  piercing  the 
darkness,  when  one  hears  it  among  Uio  voices  in 
cathedrals,  churches,  or  chapels.  He  further 
mentions  two  cometto  players  at  Venice  as 
great  artists  on  their  instruments.'  Mattheson 
laments  their  partial  disuse  as  early  as  1739, 
And  says :  '  The  fine  zinken  and  trombones, 
which  formerly  were  considered  to  be  of  one 
family,  and  equally  respected  by  players  and 
composers,  are  now  seemingly  banished  from  our 
churches,  as  if  they  were  useless ;  especially  the 
Zinke,  which,  in  spite  of  its  harshness,  is  so 
penetrating,'  etc.'  Schubart,  who  says  much  in 
&vour  of  the  instrument,  finds  the  probable 
reason  of  its  disuse  in  the  severe  exertion  re- 
quired to  perform  on  it.  'A  good  player  on  the 
zinke  can  now  (end  of  last  century)  only  be 
found  in  Germany,  and  even  there  it  seems  that 
the  power  of  lungs  is  degenerating,  as  but  very 
few  are  left,*  etc.*  Seb.  Bach  employed  them 
for  strengthening  the  upper  voice  parts  in  his 
chorales  and  choruses.^  Gluck  was  the  last  com- 
poser of  importance  who  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  instrument  from  its  obscurity,  employing  it 
in  several  of  his  best  operas.  The  original  scores 
of  'Paride  ed  Elena,*  *  Orpli^  et  Euridice,*  *  Al- 
ceste/  'Armida,'  and  both  *  Iphigenias,'  have 
parts  for  zinken,  though  they  are  only  used  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  voices  in  the 
chorus,  or  doubling  either  the  trumpet  or  horn 
parts.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  efficient  players 
as  well  as  the  harshness  of  the  tone,  were  a  bar 
to  its  reintroduction,  and  the  zinke  became  merely 
an  interesting  historical  relic. 

1  That  It,  bamlapherieal.  In  contradUtineUon  to  the  moathplcot  of 
the  Horn.    See  the  cats,  vol.  I.  p.  7iD. 

3  L'Artati,  '  DeUe   Unperfeilonl   dellA    modenxA   Moslca,    ete.' 
Veneiie,  1600. 

I  MattbeeoD :  *  Der  ToUstAodige  CApenmeliter.'     Hambarg.  1730. 

4  Ch.  F.D.  Sebubut'i'  Ideen  z.*.  Ae!ith«tlkd.Tonkuntt.'  Wlen.lKM. 
9  He  aeeou  uaually  to  eall  them  'Cornetto.'   Bee  the  pabUnAlone 

of  the  BaehgeaeUtchefk. 
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They  were  made  of  various  lengths  and  shapes, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  choir  among  themselves. 
The  common  zinken  were  of  three  different 
shapes,  although  their  pitch  was  the  same,  viz.  (a) 
below.  No.  I,  Straight  Zinke,  Cornetto  redo, 
Cometto  diritto,  with  a  separate  small  mouth- 
piece. No.  a,  Stille  Zinke,  Cometto  muto,  soft 
Zinke,  of  a  narrower  tube  than  No.  i,  the  mouth- 
piece forming  part  of  the  instrument,  and  pro- 
ducing a  soft  tone.  No.  3,  ICrumme  Zinke,  Cor- 
netto curvot  having  a  louder  tone,  of  a  rather 
coarse  quality,  was  mostly  used  by  the  guards 
on  the  watch-towers  of  towns,  for  giving  alarm 
in  case  of  fire,  or  to  signal  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  in  time  of  war.  Hence  this  kind  of  zin- 
ken ?Jso  received  the  ironical  designation  of  the 
*  Stadtkalb  *  or  •  Towncalf.* 

Besides  these  there  was  the  *  Kleine  Zinke  * 
or  ComettinOt  four  notes  higher  in  pitch,  with  a 
compass  as  at  (5) ;  and  the  'Grosse  Zinke*  (No. 4), 


variously  called  Como,  Comon,  Cornetto  turto. 
etc.,  five  notes  lower  than  the  common  zinke. 
as  at  (c).     The  *  Serpent,'  recently  obsolete,  be- 

£       (c)   . 


^5 


<")    ^orrt      C'') 


s 


I^PNl 
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longs  to  the  same  family.  The  Italian  name, 
Cornettit  and  the  fact  of  their  being  wood  in- 
struments, has  led  to  curious  niistakeR,  one  writer 
describing  them  as  '  small  trumpets.*  another  as 
*  belonging  to  the  oboe  kind,*  both  being  quite 
mistaken.  The  description  given  in  Hawkins's 
History,  Book  YIII.  chap  Ixxi,  is  abso1utt;ly  in- 
correct. At  p.  466,  WiMDBAND,  an  ancient  score 
is  given,  in  which  Zinken  form  the  principal  in- 
struments. [J.A.K.] 

ZITHER.  An  instrument  of  such  ancient 
origin  that  it  has  been  considered  as  contem- 
poraneous, if  not  identical,  with  the  Ptalter 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ.  It  appears  to  have 
been  known  amongst  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  Kithara,  It  consistt.'d  of  a  nhallow  sounding- 
box  of  gracefully  curved  outline,  the  strings 
passing  across  and  let  into  the  lower  rim  of  the 
sounding-board.  The  instrument  was  placed  on  a 
pedestal  called  a  chalkdma,  the  player  standing 
and  using  a  plectrum.    It  would  be  of  little 


E12 

inteNit  to  trace  the  varioun  chkogei,  modiEcs- 
tioDs.  and  improvemenU  which  the  ilther,  M 
now  knowB,  hu  usdergone,  but  we  msy  iwfely 
■dopt  tbe  Darwinian  theory  with  regard  to  it, 
u  there  can  lie  no  doubt  thnt  the  modem  lither 
a  as  superior  to  the  ancient  kithun  aa  man  ii 
to  bii  remote  anceaLor^  To  proceed,  therefore, 
to  the  descriptinn  of  the  instrument  u  oon- 
■truoted  about  half  a  century  back,  wliea  it  be- 
came a  favourite  nmongat  the  pensantry  of  the 
Styrian  and  BsTarian  Alps.  To  the  shnllow 
■oundiug-box  and  mods  of  fiutening  the  strings 
in  the  ancient  instrument,  a  finger-board  was 
added  with  fretH,  represenUng  chromatio  nnd 
diatonic  intervals.  At  this  period  the  highest 
number  of  accompmiment  and  ban  strings  sel- 
dom exceedt^d  a  doien,  while  the  fingerboard 
had  only  thrre  strings— these  of  tnetal.  It  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Fetimayer',  an  Austrian 


le  played  liis 


licty,  c 


«  public 


'e  LdUidlsr  (a  species  ofcountry- 
Dst  of  the  principal  continental 
theatres  and  concert-halls,  alwajs  with  great 
■uccees,  like  Gdsikow,  Picco,  and  others, 
Petimayer  was  a  bom  musiciiin  who,  without 
education  and  by  the  mere  force  of  native 
genius,  produced  the  greatest  effect*  from  the 
mmplest  nuterials.  The  writer  of  this  article 
c»n  testify  to  the  fact  that  in  his  hands  the 
litber  was  inveskid  with  a  charm  to  wbioh  few 
could  be  insensible,  and  had  that  kind  of  attrac- 
tiveness which  was  tmly  chai-acteristio.  Thus 
the  zither  gained  a  slight  footing  in  the  musical 
world,  and  a*  a  natural  consequence  Petimayer 
was  succeeded  by  other  players,  who  claimed  to 
rank  higher  iu  the  scale  of  art.  They  turned 
their  attention  to  increasing  the  capacitiei  of  the 
sut,  and  with  a  view  to  this  brgan  to 
^  both  to  the  fingerboard  and 
This,  wlule  affoi-ding  a  wider 


add  more  ■ 


■cope  to  the  player,  did  not  Inensse  the  carrying 
power  of  the  lither.  a  want  which  made  itself 
felt  when  the  instrument  became  a  favourite  in 
England,  where  it  was  first  introduced  about  the 
year  1S50,  chieHy  by  the  writerof  this  articde,  a 
native  of  Dresden.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  nnmerous 
■iterations  to  which  the  litber  hai  been  subjected 
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during  the  paat  twenty  yean,  nor  would  it  be  of 
much  profit  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  theee 
changes,  inasmuch  as  none  of  them  sapplied 
the  desired  increase  of  tone. 

The  above  draviog  repnisenta  the  Arion  lither, 
which  ii.  without  doubt,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  most  powerful  Either  as  well  as  the  moirt 
elegant  in  structure.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
writer,  and  Schunda  of  Buda  Pe^t  was  ths  lint 
manufacturer  who  carried  out  the  idea.  The 
improvement  consists  in  the  more  suitable  shape 
of  the  resonanco'bcx  and  iu  the  method  of  fasten- 
ing the  strings.  The  use  of  a  bridge  across  the 
instrumeot  acta  as  in  ths  violin,  and  brings  th* 
vibration*  of  the  strings  into  closer  coimectJon 
with  the  sounding-board. 

The  stringing  of  the  xither  Is  as  follows : — 
Flngeil»an]. 


The  two  A  strings  are  of  steel,  the  D  <if  bma, 
the  G  of  steel  covered  with  ulvsr  wire,  the  C  of 
brass  covered  with  copper  wirea. 


The  stringi  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  of  gut, 
the  rest  are  made  of  silk  overspun  with  silverwire, 
an<l  soma  few  with  copper  wire,  the  divarsitj  of 
colour  helping  to  sasist  the  eye  of  the  player. 
Some  professors  in  Germany  are  not  content 
with  less  than  40  or  even  46  strings,  but  aa 
the  additional  strings  lis  beyond  the  range  of  tL« 
hand,  and  can  therefore  only  be  used  in  very  slow 
tempo,  they  are  of  little  practical  advantngs,  and 
only  tend  to  increase  the  siie^f  the  instruraenL 


This  is  considered  by  Viennese  pUyen  an  ad- 
vantageous dinposition  of  ths  strings,  especiallT 
in  playing  landlers;  but  far  clanical  music  U 
would  be  found  a  great  hindrance. 

Three  kinds  of  aithera  are  in  use,  varying  in 
length  of  strings  and  coniequenUj  in  pitoh. 
These  are— (i)  Ths  Treble  liUier  tuned  to  cou- 
cerlrpitch ;  (1]  the  Concert  lither  a  tone  below, 
whilst  (3)  the  Elegie  zither  will  only  stand  a 
third  or  even  a  fourth  below  concert-pitch. 

In  phiyiog  the  zither  the  thumbs  of  both 
hands  are  used,  also  tlia  first,  second,  and  third 
fingen,  but  in  few  calea  Is  either  of  the  Iburtlt 
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fingers  needed.  The  fingers  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  are  placed  on  the  firets,  the  three  fin- 
gers of  the  right  hand  are  devoted  to  the  bass 
and  accompaniment  strings,  while  its  thumb  is 
used  to  strike  the  melody  strings,  the  operation 
of  the  left  hand  alone  being  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  full  sound. 

The  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is  provided  with 
a  partially-opened  ring  with  which  to  strike  the 
melody  strings.  The  best  rings  are  of  silver  or 
gold.  The  ring  is  to  the  zither  what  the  bow 
is  to  the  violin.  As  in  the  one  case  the  skill  of 
the  violinist  is  estimated  by  his  manner  of 
handling  the  bow,  so  in  the  other  the  beauty 
of  the  performance  depends  greatly  on  a  judi- 
cious management  of  the  ring. 

II.  A  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  another 
member  of  the  zither  family — viz.  the  Streich 
or  Bow  Zither,  which  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
played  with  a  bow.  Here  the  resonance-box 
is  heart-shaped,  and  a  fretted  finger-board  is 
fitted  across  it. 

The  tone  of  the  instrument  is  however  so  thin 
and  wanting  in  volume  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
consideration,  especially  as  it  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  by  Uie  Philom^le  and  Viola- 
zither,  which  have  very  rapidly  grown  into 
favour  in  London  of  late,  especially  in  ariatooratic 
oirolM. 


The  Viola-zither  is  shaped  like  a  Viola.  The 
PhilomMe  is  represented  in  the  above  drawing. 
These  two  instruments  are,  as  regards  the  meth^ 
of  playing,  precisely  similar,  the  difference  exists 
only  in  shape.  They  may  be  considered  as  close 
rivals  of  the  violin,  which  they  much  resemble  in 
tone.  The  finger-board  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
zither.  Beneath  the  head  is  a  little  foot  to 
steady  the  instrument,  which  is  placed  on  the 
edge  of  a  table,  while  the  body  rests  on  the  lap 
of  the  seated  player.  This  position,  together 
with  the  fretted  finger-board,  gives  it  a  consider- 
able advantage  over  the  violin  as  regards  ease  in 
acquiring  proficiency,  and  difficult  violin  music 
can  be  mastered  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
The  tuning  is  like  that  of  the  violin,  viz  E,  A, 
D,  G.  The  £  and  A  are  of  steel,  the  D  of  brass, 
and  the  6  the  same  as  on  the  violin.  Gut  strings 
may  be  used  if  preferred,  but  they  somewhat  rob 
the  PhilomMe  of  its  individuality. 

There  are  numerous  manufacturers  of  the  zither 
all  over  Germany,  who  make  thousands  of  instru- 
ments annually.  The  largest  and  oldest  firms 
are  those  of  Kiend*l  in  Vienna,  and  Tiefenbrun- 
ner  in  Munich.  Both  are  of  world-wide  renown. 
An  immense  amount  of  music  is  published  for 
the  zither.  The  best-known  composers  and 
publishers  are  Umlauf  in  Vienna,  Grassmann  in 
Frankfort,  Hoenes  in  Trier,  Heokel  in  Mann- 
VOL.  IV.  PT.  4. 


heim,  Stomps  in  Luxembui^,  Sohuiz,  and  Hart 
&  Son,  London. 

The  oith  em-player  of  Giorgione  at  Venice  is 
well  known.  Mendelssohn  mentions  it  among 
the  pictures  for  his  sister  to  see  (Letter,  Sept.  74, 
1839).  [CSOH.] 

ZOO,  THK  'An  original  musical  folly'; 
words  by  B.  Rowe,  music  by  Arthur  Sullivan. 
Produced  at  St.  Jameses  theatre  June  5,  1875. 
The  piece  is  still  in  MS.  [G.] 

ZOPF,  t.«.  •  pigtail.'  The  German  term  for 
the  old-fashioned  obsolete  style  in  music.  Men- 
delssohn, when  at  Uie  Engelberg  monastery, 
accompanied  a  Mass  by  Emmerich ;  '  every  note,* 
he  says, '  had  its  pigtail  {Zopf)  and  its  powder.' 
(Letter,  Aug.  24,  1831.)  The  French  word 
pemtque  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same  thing. 
After  writing  some  contrapuntal  pieces,  '  me 
voitd  perruque^  BajB  he  to  Hiller.  [See  Dbvin 
DU  VILLAGB,  vol.  i.  p.  44a  a.]  Beethoven  used 
to  speak  of  his  dd-fashioned  contemporaries  as 
'  Reichscomponisten,*  which  perhaps  might  be 
rendered  '  Act-of-Parliament  musicians.'       [G.] 

ZOPFF,  Hbbmank,  bom  June  i,  i8a6,  at 
Glogau,  in  Silesia.  Though  he  had  received  a 
complete  university  education,  his  fietther  wished 
him  to  be  a  farmer;  but  his  own  predilections 
constantly  inclined  him  to  music.  At  length  the 
successful  performance  of  an  overture  composed  by 
him  removed  his  father's  opposition,  and  from  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  music.  He  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
A.  B.  Marx  and  Kullak,  and  was  soon  engaged 
to  fill  an  important  post  on  the  teaching  staff  of 
their  new  Conservatorium  at  Berlin.  He  had 
also  otiher  appointments  in  the  musical  cindes  of 
that  city;  but  his  ambition  drew  him  towards 
Leipzig,  and  he  gladly  accepted  an  offer  from 
Brendel  to  edit  the  *  Neue  Zeitschrift  f&r  Musik,' 
which  necessitated  his  removal  thither.  There 
he  toiled  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death, 
as  editor,  critic,  conductor,  composer,  and  pro- 
fessor of  singing  and  composition.  The  character 
and  tone  which  had  been  imparted  to  the  '  Neue 
Zeitschrift '  by  Brendel  were  continued  by  Zopff, 
for  both  editors  were  strenuous  advocates  of  the 
New  German  School.  But  Zopff  was  no  narrow 
partisan  ;  he  was  ready  to  do  full  justice  not  only 
to  Schumann  and  Wagner  and  their  followers, 
but  to  every  musician  of  high  aims. 

ZopfTs  compositions  cover  a  wide  range  of 
form,  from  the  simplest  PF.  pieoet  or  songs,  to 
the  largest  polyphonic  or  dramatic  works,  and  all 
bear  the  mark  of  a  thorough,  scientific  musician. 
But  for  a  certain  want  of  spontaneity  and  grace, 
they  would  probably  have  been  much  better 
known  and  oftener  performed.  Among  his  numer- 
ous choral  works  with  orchestral  or  PF.  accom- 
paniment, we  mav  mention  his  *  Brauthynme,* 
•  Fruhlingshymne,*^  and  'Triumph  der  Liebe.' 
Of  his  larger  works,  approaching  the  oratorio- 
form,  we  may  cite  *  Anbetung  Gottes,'  *  Evan- 
gelium  der  That,'  and  '  Alezandera.*  It  is  dear 
firom  his  operas,  'Carloroan,'  *Muhammed,' 
<  Judas  Makkabeus,*  and  'Constantin,'  that  hia 
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strength  was  specially  ooncentrated  on  dianiatie 
fomiB ;  but  as  regards  popularity  his  symphonic 
poem  'Tell/  the  *Idyllen  fUr  kleines  Orohester,' 
and  the  'Traam  am  Bhein'  have  been  most 
fortunate.  Zopff  was  a  careful  and  prolific 
writer  of  critical,  theoretical  and  didactic  essays ; 
his  'Theorie  der  Oper*  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  industry  with  which  he  collected  and  utilised 
valuable  information.  He  wrote  several  treatises 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  and  paid  special 
attention  to  the  cure  of  defects  caused  by  faulty 
training.  He  united  lucidity,  accuracy,  and 
oonscientiousnesi  in  his  work,  with  kindness, 
generosity  and  hospitality  in  his  social  life.  For 
foreigners  and  strangers  he  had  always  a  friendly 
welcome ;  and  the  weekly  musical  parties  at  his 
house  afforded  constant  opportunities  for  the  in- 
troduction of  new  artists  and  new  compositions, 
while  a  special  comer  of  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift 
fOr  Musik '  was  always  reserved  for  notices  of 
rising  talent. 

Zopff  died  of  heart-disease  at  Leipzig,  July  a, 
1883.  [A.H.W.] 

ZOPPA,  ALLA,  i.e,  halting,  or  limping.  A 
term  applied  to  a  rhythm  in  which  the  second 
quaver  in  a  bar  of  2-4  time  is  accentuated,  as 
in  certain  Hungarian  pieces.  [See  Maotar, 
vol.  ii.  p.  197  6.]  [G.] 

ZORA.  One  of  the  many  alicues  of  Rossini^s 
'Mose  in  Egitto,'  in  which  Uie  Bactrians  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  Jews.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  April  ao, 
1850.  [G.] 

ZUKUNFTSMUSIK,  la  musique  de  Vavenir, 
the  Music  of  the  Future.  A  journal  for  '  music 
to  come '  is  still  wanting,  writes  Schumann  ^  as 
early  as  1833,  *  Fine  Zeitschrift  fOr  zukiinaige 
Musik  fehlt  noch ' — ^and '  of  course,*  he  continues 
in  his  humorous  way,  'only  men  like  the  old 
blind  Cantor  at  the  Thomas -schule  (Bach)  or 
the  deaf  Capellmeister  who  rests  at  Vienna 
(Beethoven)  would  be  fit  editors.*  Schumann 
himself  became  such  an  editor  in  1834,  and 
during  the  next  ten  years  his  paper,  the 
'  Neue  Zeitschrift  fUr  Musik,' was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  a  new  state  of  things. 
Indeed  the  rapid  success  of  Chopin,  Gade, 
Stemdaie-Bennett,  Henselt,  Heller,  etc.,  with 
the  better  part  of  the  contemporary  public  in 
Germany,  was  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to 
Schum:inn's  sympathetic  and  discriminating 
advocacy.  In  the  hands  of  his  successor,  Brendel, 
the  *Zeits6hrifb'  became  the  organ  of  Wagner 
and  Liszt,  and  particulariy  of  a  group  of  younger 
men,  such  as  von  Biilow,  von  Bronsart,  Draeseke, 
Cornelius,  Tausig,  who,  from  1 850  to  60,  gathered 
round  Liszt,  at  Weimar — ^the  headquarters  of 
the  so-called  '  musicians  of  the  future.* 

In  good  faith,  or  with  derisive  intent,  the 
ambiguous  term  'Zokunftsmuidk'  and  the  nick- 
name '  Zokunftsmusiker  *  have  been  in  use  since 
about  1850,  when  Wagner  published  *Da8 
Kunstwerk  der  Zukunfb*  (the  Art-work  of  the 
Future).'    According  to  Wagner  it  was  Dr.  L. 

1  Sehmmnn,  Ctei.  Behriflen.  t.  41.  lH.  ad.  UCM. 
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F.  C.  Bischoff,*  editor  of  the  Rheinische  and  th« 
Nieder-rheinische  Musik-zeitungen  (the  now  de- 
funct rivals  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift)  who  first 
perverted  Wagner's  idea  of  the  *  art-work  of  the 
future  *  into  that  of  the '  music  of  the  future,* 
t.e.  inartistic  music,  cacophonous  to  contemporary 
ears,  but  intended  by  its  perpetrators  to  please  a 
coming  generation.  Liszt,  together  with  his 
disciples  at  Weimar,  accepted  the  nickname 
Zukunftsmusiker,  and  delighted  in  it, '  much  as 
erewhile  Utgueva  of  Holland  adopted  the  appella- 
tive contemptuously  applied  to  them.*  *  Wagner 
also  appears  to  have  accepted  the  term — at  least 
'  Zukunftsmusik  *  is  the  German  publisher's  title 
of  his  interesting  'Brief  an  einen  franzosiBcfaen 
Freund '  (M.  Frederic  Villot,  'Curator  des  mu- 
sses imperiaux  *),  which  first  appeared  in  French 
by  way  of  preface  to  '  Quatre  po^mes  d'operas 
traduits  en  prose  fran^se,  pr^4d&  d*une  lettre 
sur  la  musique**  (jric),  and  forms  a  r^um^  of 
Waener's  opinions.  Berlioz,  in  his  famous  attack 
on  Wagner,  '  Les  concerts  de  Richard  Wagner : 
la  musique  de  Tavenir,*  in  the  'Journal  des 
Debate,'  Feb.  i860  (reprinted  in  Berlioz  'A 
travers  chants ')  uses  it  ironically, '  si  I'^cole  de 
la  musique  de  Tavenir,*  etc. ;  whilst  Baudelaire 
in  his  pamphlet  'Richard  Wagner  k  Paris' 
(1861),  adopts  it  without  reserve. 

Some  of  Wagner*s  adherents  in  Germany  and 
in  England  endeavoured  subsequently  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  term  and  to  define  its  meaning : 
with  them,  'Zukunftsmusik,'  as  distinguished 
from  music  written  in  the  traditional  classical 
form,  is  taken  to  signify  music  in  which  the. 
outlines  of  form  are  modified  by  some  general 
poetical  idea  or  some  particular  programme,  as 
m  Liszt's  Pobmes  symphoniques,  or  by  the 
progress  of  the  dramatic  action,  as  in  Wagner's 
dramas.  Whether  such  a  definition  was  prompted 
or  sanctioned  by  Liszt  or  by  Wagner  need  not 
be  considered  here.  In  any  case  the  term 
'  Zukunftsmusik  *  is  absurd,  and  its  use  has  led 
to  much  confusion.  [E.D.] 

ZUMSTEEG,  JoHANN  Rudolf,  bom  Jan. 
10,  1760,  at  Sachsenflur,  in  the  Mosbach  dis- 
trict of  Baden.  His  father  being  a  valet  to 
Duke  Carl  of  Wirtemberg,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Carl-schule,  at  'The  Solitude,'  near 
Stuttgart,  where  he  received  a  good  general 
education,  and  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
Sciiiller,  also  a  pupil  there.  He  was  originally 
intended  for  a  sculptor,  but  the  love  of  music 
proved  too  strong,  and  he  studied  first  the  cello, 
and  then  composition  with  Poli,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1 79a  as  Kapellmeister,  and  director  of 
the  Opera.  His  chief  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
history  of  music  is  that  he  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  ballad,  a  form  afterwards  carried  to  such  per- 
fection by  Reichardt,  Zelter,  and,  pre-eminently, 
Lowe.  Zumsteeg's  best,  and  in  his  day  widest 
known  ballads  were — '  Leonore,'  '  Des  Pfarrers 
Tochter  von  Taubenhayn,'  '  Kolma,'  '  Die 
Busende,'  'Ritter  Toggenbui^g,'  <£iwina»*  and 
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'  Die  Entf^hrung/  Of  his  operaa  the  following 
were  frequently  performed : — '  Die  Geisterinsel/ 
'  Das  Pfauenfest/  and  *  Ebondokani,  the  Calif  of 
Bagdad.'  Other  works  deserving  mention  are — 
Choruses  for  Schiller's  *  Rauber/  several  church 
cantatas,  a  concerto  and  duet  for  cello.  ^ 

Zumnteeg  died  very  suddenly  Jan.  27,  i8oa, 
having  been  present  the  night  before  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  the  harmonica-player,  Marianne 
Kirchgessner,  who  immediately  organised  a 
second  for  the  benefit  of  the  family.  Breitkopf 
k  Hartel  too,  who  had  published  the  greater 
))art  of  Zumsteeg's  ballads  and  songs,  assisted 
the  widow  in  setting  up  a  music-shop,  there  be- 
ing none  at  that  time  in  Stuttgart.  It  prospered, 
and  was  kept  on  by  the  youngest  son  m>m  i8ai 
to  his  death  in  1859.  [C.F.P.] 

Something  has  been  already  said  on  Zum- 
steeg's  characteristics,  under  SoNO,  vol.  iii.  p. 
6a8  5.  In  the  ballad  form  he  was  never  really 
successful,  and  his  best  songs  belong  more  cor- 
rectly to  the  Romanze.  We  miss  in  them  the 
bold  melodic  principal  theme,  which  should 
stand  out  in  relief  from  all  secondary  themes  and 
ideas,  and  be  repeated  wherever  the  story  needs 
it.  L5we's  ballads  strikingly  illustrate  tlie  value 
of  this  characteristic,  and  if  we  compare  them 
with  Zumsteeg's  we  shall  see  at  onoo  how  much 
is  lost  by  its  absence. 

In  some  of  his  ballads  the  details  are  very 
well  and  truthfully  painted — for  instance  the 
fine  gloomy  opening'  phrase  of  the  'Pfarrers 
Tochter ' : 
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1  Haydn  had  a  hlgb  artaem  tor  Znmitflec.  Orlailncer  wrote  to 
HIrtet:  'Haydn  ta  moeh  distreued  at  Zumsteeg't  death;  be  had 
plenty  of  Imagination,  and  a  fine  aente  of  form.* 
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The  subsequent  little  bit  of  melody,  where  the 
story  describes  the  girl's  innocence,  is  pleasing. 
The  later  passages  in  the  poor  girl's  life,  where 
her  father  disowns  her,  and  finally  where  she 
murders  her  child  and  ends  her  miserable  life 
on  the  gallows,  is  also  powerfully  given.  If 
'  Ritter  Toggenburg'  and '  Leonore '  are  somewhat 
fragmentary  and  disconnected  in  form,  none  can 
deny  their  great  wealth  of  melody  and  highly 
dramatic  colouring.  —  Zumsteeg's  accompani- 
ments do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  his  voice  part  is  always  written 
with  skill  and  effect.  [A.H.W.] 

ZWILLINGSBRUDER,  DIE,  or  The  Twin 
Brothers.  A  farce  in  one  act,  words  translated 
by  Hofmann  from  the  French,  and  set  to  music 
by  Schubert.  It  contains  an  overture  and  ten 
numbers,  and  the  autograph  (in  the  Library  of 
the  Gesellschaft  der  Mudkfreunde  at  Vienna)  is 
dated  Jan.  181 9.  It  was  produced  at  the 
K&mthnerthor  theatre  on  June  14,  i8ao.  Vogl 
sang  in  it,  and  was  much  applauded,  but  the 
piece  did  not  survive  more  than  six  representa- 
tions. The  main  incident  of  the  plot  is  the 
same  as  in  Box  and  Cox.  The  PF.  score  was 
published  by  Peters,  187a.  [See  Schubebt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  330  &,  33a  6.]  [G.] 

ZWISCHENSPIEL-^mething  played  be- 
tween. The  German  term  for  Intebludb.  [See 
vol.  ii.  p.  7  b.]  That  the  term  had  sometimes 
a  wider  meaning  than  Interlude  is  evident  from 
a  notice  in  the  '  Wiener  Zeitung '  for  April  i, 
1 795,  referring  to  the  Concerto  in  B  b — *  In  the 
interval  {xum  Zufxsehentpiel)^  on  the  first  evening, 
the  famous  Herr  Beethoven  won  the  unanimous 
applause  of  the  public  by  an  entirely  new  Piano- 
forte Concerto  of  his  own.'  Even  at  that  early 
date  he  was  der  berUhmte  Berr  Beethoven,  [G.] 


THE  END. 
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iBEGG.  ScHumRiin^B  op.  X,  publislied  i83i» 
J\  is  entitled '  Thdme  but  le  noni  Abe^,  vari^ 
poor  le  Pianoforte.'  The  theme  itself  is 
given  in  vol.  iii.  p.  408  a.  It  owed  its  origin 
to  his  introdaction  to  a  Miss  Meta  Abegg,  of 
Mannheim,  and  was  written  to  please  one  of 
his  friends  who  was  attached  to  the  lady.  The 
*  Mademoiselle  Pauline  Comtesse  d'Abegg/  to 
whom  the  piece  is  dedicated,  is  a  mythical 
personage.  (See  Letters,  i.  156, 158;  IL  39.)  [O]. 

ABELL,  John.  The  date  of  the  extract 
from  Eveljm  should  be  'Jan.  27,  i68i-a.*  It  is 
said  that  when  Abell  was  at  Warsaw  he  refused 
to  sing  before  the  court,  but  his  objections  were 
overcome  by  the  somewhat  summary  method  of 
suipending  him  in  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  hall,  while  some  bears  were  admitted 
below  him.  He  was  asked  whether  he  pre- 
ferred singing  to  the  king  and  the  court,  who 
were  in  a  gallery  opposite  to  him,  or  being 
lowered  to  the  bears ;  he  not  unnaturally  chose 
the  former  alternative.  He  was  Intendant  at 
Cassel  in  1698  and  1699.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 
For  'Queen  Anne'  in  line  26  of  article,  rMd 
'  William  and  Mary.'  [M.] 

ABERT.  JoHANir  Joseph,  bom  Sept.  31, 
1832,  at  Kachowitz  in  Bohemia,  began  his 
musical  education  as  a  chorister  in  the  church 
of  Gastdorf.  In  his  eighth  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Augustine  convent  at  Leipa,  and 
remained  there  till  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he 
ran  away  to  Prague,  and  through  the  assistance 
of  an  uncle  entered  the  Conservator! um  there. 
Several  of  his  compositions  were  performed  at 
the  concerts  of  the  school,  and  in  1852,  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  Lindpaintner,  then 
capcUmeister  at  Stuttgart,  he  received  the  poet 
of  contrabassist  in  the  theatre  orchestra  of  that 
town.  Shortly  ailer  this,  two  symphonies  were 
written.  These  were  followed  by  a  symphonic 
poem,  'Columbus'  (Crystal  Palace,  Mar.  4, 1865), 
and  by  four  operas,  'Anna  von  Landskron,' 
'Konig  Enzio,'  'Astorga/  and  *£kkehard,' 
besides  many  works  of  smidler  calibre.  On  the 
retirement  of  Eckert  in  1867,  Abert  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Capellmeister,  a  poet  he  still 
(1887)  retains.  —  (Mendel's  and  Biemann's 
Lexicons.)  [M.] 

TOL.  IV.  FT.  5. 


ABBAMS,  Ths  Missbs  (vol.  L  6  a).  Far 
Henrietta  read  Harriet,  throughout  the  article. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.)  [W.H.H.] 

ABT.  Add  that  he  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Mar^. 
31,  1885. 

ABU  HASSAN,  a  comic  nngspiel  or  operetta 
in  one  act,  the  words  by  Hiemer,  the  music  by 
Weber,  composed  between  Aug.  11,  1810,  and 
Jan  12,  181 1.  It  seems  to  have  been  produced 
on  the  4th  of  the  following  June  at  Munich, 
under  Winter.  In  London  it  was  produced  in 
English  at  Drury  Lane  in  1835,  and  m  Italian,  at 
Drury  Lane  on  May  I3,  1870  (at  the  same  time 
with  Mozart's  '  Oca  del  Cairo '),  the  translation 
being  made  by  Marchesi,  and  the  dialogue  set  to 
recitative  by  Arditi.  There  appear  to  have  been 
only  two  performances.  [See  Webkb,  vol.  iv. 
PP-  396.  7.]  [G.] 

ACADEMIE  DE  MTJSIQUE.  See  aUo 
ii.  1726.  On  p.  8  6,  line  18  from  bottom, /or 
1845  rettd  1843.  Add  to  last  paragraph  but 
one  of  the  article,  that  MM.  Ritt  and  Gailhard 
are  at  present  entrepreneurs  (1887). 

ACADEMY  OF  ANCIENT  MUSIC.  On 
p.  10  b,  line  9, /or  1828  recul  1728.  (Corrected  in 
late  editions.) 

ACADEMY,  BOYAL,  OF  MUSIC.  See 
BoTAL  AoADEMT,  vol.  iii.  p.  185. 

ACCADEMIA,  p.  11  5, 1.  6, /or  six  read  five, 
and  cf.  p.  259  a.  From  the  list  of  references 
given  near  the  bottom  of  the  same  column,  omit 
LoMBARDT,  Salbsno,  Siena,  Vkbona,  and  Yi- 

OENZA. 

ACCENT.  P.  16  a,  musical  example  39,  bars 
2  and  3,  the  first  group  of  notes  in  each  should 
be  quavers,  not  semi-quavers.  In  examples  33 
and  34,  for  2*4  of  the  time-signature,  read  3-4. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

ACCIDENTALS.  See  also  Cia,  Dis,  Hexa- 
CHORDS,  and  Notatiok. 

ACCOMPANIMENT.  P.  22  a,  1-  29,  for 
1697  read  i6gS. 

*ACH  GOTT  YOM  HIMMEL.'  This 
hymn,  the  words  of  which  are  a  paraphrase 
by  Martin  Luther  on  Psalm  xi.  (Vulgate 
version),  made  its  first  appearance  in  1524, 
when  it  was  printed  in  at  least  four  different 
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618        ACH  GOTT  VOM  HIMMBX. 

collections :  (a)  *  Etlicli  oristlioli  lider  Lobgeaangi 
vnd  Psalm,  etc.'  printed  at  Wittenberg  (Wacker- 
nagd  No.  oxxix.) ;  (fi)  the  Erfurdt  Enchi- 
ridion (Wackemagel,  Ko.  clvii.) ;  (c)  the 
*TeUt8ch  Kirchen  Ampt  mit  lobegesengen,* 
printed  by  Wolf  Koppel  at  Strasbarg  (Wacker- 
nagel,  No.  clxU.);  and  (d)  Walther's  Wit- 
tenberg 'Geystliohe  geaangk  BQchleyn*(Wacker- 
nagel,  No.  clxiii.).  In  (a)  it  is  directed  to 
be  sung  to  the  melody  of  '  Es  ist  das  Hell  * ; 
in  (b)  it  appears  with  the  time  in  the  Hypo- 
phrygian  mode  to  which  it  is  usually  sung — 
especially  in  North  Germany  ;  in  (o)  it  is  set  to 
a  tune  in  the  Hypoeolian  mode,  to  which  it  is 
sometimes  still  sung  in  South  Germany ;  and  in 
(d)  it  appears  with  a  tune  in  the  Dorian  mode. 
In  Joseph  Klug's  Hymnbook  (1535)*  besides 
the  well-known  Hypophrygian  tune,  it  is  set  to 
another  tune  in  the  Phrygian  mode,  which  was 
afterwards  adapted  to  Andreas  Knopken's 
Psalm  *Hilf  Gott,  wie  geht  das  immer  xu.' 
The  melody  in  the  Erfurdt  Enchiridion  is  as 
follows : 
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The  use  which  Mozart  has  made  of  this 
Chorale  in  the  Finale  to  Act  11.  of  the  '  Zauber- 
flote  *  is  very  interesting.  It  is  now  weU  known 
that  this  opera  refers  under  a  slight  disguise 
to  the  suppression  of  Freemasonry  by  Maria 
Theresa.  To  masons  both  book  and  music  are 
said  to  be  full  of  allusions  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  craft,  and  it  seems  probable  that  one  of 
these  is  the  introduction  of  the  two  men  in 
armour  who  sing  at  the  moment  of  Tamino's 
meet  solemn  trial  the  motto  inscribed  on  a 
])yramid  set  to  the  well-known  chorale  'Ach 
Gott  vom  Himmel.'  Jahn  ('W.  A.  Mozart' 
iv.  617)  surmises  that  Mozart's  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  chorale  by  Kirnberger^s  'Kunst 
des  reinen  Satzes/  in  which  it  is  twice  used 
as  a  Canto  Fermo  for  contrapuntal  treatment. 
A  sketch  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna  of  another  four-part  arrangement  of 
the  chorale,  which  still  more  closely  resembles 
the  passages  in  Kirnberger^s  work.  The  auto- 
graph  score  of  the  '  Zauberflote '  shows  that  the 
beginning  of  the  scene  between  Tamino  and  the 
two  men  in  armour  has  been  carefully  sketched. 
The  chorale  itself  is  sung  in  octaves  by  the  two 
voices,  accompanied  by  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons 
and  trombones,  whiliit  the  strings  have  an  in- 
dependent contrapuntal  figure.  [W3.S.] 

ADAM,  A.  C.    P.  a 8  a,l.  i4frombottom,/or 
IS35  read  1836.    Add  day  of  death,  May  3. 


AGNESI. 

ADAM,  Louis.  Add  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  Dec.  3  and  April  11,  1849. 

ADAMBERGER.    P.  29  a,  L  20  of  article, 

for  Anna  Maria  read  Maria  Anna;   and,  two 

lines  below,  for  Antoine  re<id  Antonie;    L  7 

from    bottom,  for    sixty-four  read    sixty-one. 

(Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

AEVIA  (Aeuia  or  ^via).  A  technical 
word  formed  from  the  vowels  of  AZ/eZuia ;  and 
used,  in  Mediaeval  Office  Books,  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  Evovab — which  see. 
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In  Venetian  and  other  Italian  Office-Books  of 
the  1 6th  century,  we  sometimes  find  Hal'a,  or 
Hal*ah,  substituted  for  Aevia.  [WS.R.] 

AFRICAINE,  L'.  Grand  opera  in  5  acto  ; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Meyerbeer.  The 
composer  received  the  book  in  1838,  but 
did  not  bring  the  work  into  its  final  shape  until 
Portly  before  his  death.  Produced  at  the 
Academic,  Paris,  April  a8,  1865  ;  in  Italian, 
under  the  French  title,  at  Covent  Garden  on 
July  a  a  of  the  same  year,  with  Madlle.  Lucca 
in  the  part  of  Selika,  and  in  English  (translation 
by  Kenney  with  same  title)  at  Boyal  English 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Oct.  a  I.  [See  ii.  333, 
3H.]  [M.] 

AGITATO,  1.  7.  The  direction  'Piano 
agitato'  is  probably  a  mere  misprint  for  the 
'  Poco  agitato '  found  in  German  editions. 

AGNESI,  Louis  Ferdinand  Leopold,  the 
famous  bass,  whose  real  name  was  Agniez,  was 
bom  July  17,  1833,  at  Erpent,  Naraur.  He 
studied  at  the  Brussels  CoDservatoire,  under  Bos- 
selet  and  F^tis,  and  in  1853-55  gained  the 
concours  de  Rome.  He  brought  out  an  opera, 
*  Harold  le  Normand,'  with  indifferent  success, 
and  subsequently  abandoned  composition  for 
singing.  For  the  latter  purpose  in  1861  he  re- 
ceived instruction  from  Duprez,  and  became  a 
member  of  Merelli's  Italian  Opera  Company, 
under  the  name  Luigi  Agnesi,  during  a  tour 
through  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  On 
Feb.  10,  1864,  he  first  appeared  at  the  Italiens, 
Paris,  as  Assur  in  *  Semiramide,'  with  the 
sisters  Marchisio,  and  was  engaged  there  for 
several  seasons.  In  1865  he  was  engaged  at 
Her  Majesty's  theatre,  where  he  first  appeared 
with  Murska  May  a  a,  as  the  Prefect  in  *  Linda 
di  Chamouni,'  and  during  the  season  he  played 
Assur  and  Figaro  (Le  Nozze),  and  also  sang  at 
the  Philharmonic,  on  each  occasion  with  fair 
success. 

In  1 87 1,  on  his  return  to  England,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  Feb.  a,  1875,  he  en- 
joyed a  greater  reputation,  not  only  in  opera  at 
Drury  Lane  (1871-74),  but  as  an  oratorio  and 
concert  singer  at  the  Handel  and  provincial 
Festivals,  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic,  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, etc.  In  addition  to  the  parts  above 
named,  he  played  with  success  Pizarro  (Fidelio), 


A6NESL 

Mikheli  in  the  Bolitary  Italian  performance  of 
'Les  deux  Joumdee/  June  ao,  1872,  the  Duke 
in  *  Lucrezia,'  etc,  and  showed  himself  in  all  an 
accomplished  actor  and  musician,  devoted  to 
his  art.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  his 
Aasur,  which  he  sang  in  true  Italian  style,  with 
Titiens  and  Trebelli  as  Semiramide  and  Arsace, 
a  cast  of  which  opera  has  never  since  been 
equalled  ;  also  of  his  delivery  of  the  bass  part 
of  Crotch's  *  Palestine,*  in  a  style  of  music  wholly 
unfamiliar  to  him.  [A.G.] 

AGOSTINI.  End  of  note  I, /or  i86o  read 
1680.  (Corrected  in  late  editions). 

A6RIC0LA,  Alexandeb.  Line  i  a  of  article, 
for  Castaliae  read  Castiliae.    Line  i  of  epitaph, 
for  aura  read  cura ;    ib.  1.  5,  for  huno  read 
hue ;  ib.  L  8,  for  capite  read  in  capite.    After 
the  epitaph r0ae{  'The  question  ''Who  brought 
the    Belgian    hither?"    is   decisive   as  to  bis 
nationality.    He  was  certainly  educated  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  passed  great  part  of  his  life 
there.    At  an  early  age  he  was  distinguished 
both  as  a  singer  and  performer.     A  letter  of 
Charles  YIII.  of  France,  in  Mr.  Julian  Mar- 
shall's collection,  proves  that  he  was  in  that 
king's  service,  and  left  it,  without  leave,  for 
that  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  whence  Charles  re- 
claimed him.     Charles  died    1498.      Petrucci 
published  some  of  Agricola's  works  at  Venice  in 
1503*'     (The  above  appears  correctly  in  late 
editions,   with  the  exception  of  the  date  of 
Charles's  death,  there  given  as  1598.) 

A6UILAR,  EiCAHUKL.    See  ii.  733  b, 

AlDA.  Grand  opera  in  3  acts ;  libretto  by 
Antonio  Ghislanzoni,  music  by  Verdi.  Commis- 
sioned by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  for  the  opening 
of  the  opera-house  at  Cairo,  and  produced  there 
Dec.  24,  1 87 1.  The  first  European  performance 
took  place  at  Milan,  Feb.  8, 1 8  7  2 ;  and  on  J une  a  2 , 
1876,  it  was  given  at  Covent  Garden.  [M.] 

ALBANI.  Add  the  following  to  the  notice 
nnder  Lajkunxsse,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

Albani,  Mme.,  bom  1850,  not  '51,  whose  full 
christian  names  are  Marie  Louise  Cecilia  Emma, 
since  1879  ^^^  appeared  each  year  in  Italian 
opera  at  Covent  Garden,  excepting  that  year  and 
1885.  Her  new  parts  have  been:— June  26, 
1880,  Isabella  (production  of  *  Pr^  aux  Clercs') ; 
June  ai,  1881,  Tamara,  on  production  of  'II 
Demonic'  (Rubinstein);  July  11,  1882,  Mar- 
garet and  Helen  of  Troy,  on  production  at  above 
theatre  of  '  Mefistofele ' ;  and  July  15,  1884, 
Brunhild  (production  of  Beyer's  *  Sigurd').  In 
the  German  season  there  of  1884,  under  Richter, 
she  played  her  favourite  parts  of  Senta  and  Elsa. 
In  the  season  of  1887  she  added  to  her  already 
large  repertory  (wherein  we  remark  that  no 
work  of  Rossini  or  Meyerbeer  is  included)  the 
leading  part  in  '  La  Vie  pour  le  Czar'  (July  la) 
and  was  announced  to  appear  in '  II  Matrimonio 
segreto,'  but  that  opera  was  not  given. 

In  the  concert-room,  Mme.  Albani  has  main- 
tained her  position,  especially  at  the  festivals, 
where  she  has  created,  in  important  new  workF, 
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the  soprano  parts  mostly  written  for  her,  viz.  at 
Birmingham,  i88a,  in  the  '  Redemption ' ;  1885 
*  Mors  et  Vita '  and  '  Spectre's  Bride ';  1881  at 
Norwich  in  'St.  Ursula  (Cowen) ;  and  at  Leeds, 
1880,  Margarita  in  'The  Martyr  of  Antioch'; 
1886,  Elsie  in  'The  Golden  Legend,*  St.  Ludmila 
(DvohCk),  and  Umas  (Story  of  Sayid),  Mackenzie. 
At  Worcester  also,  in  1881,  she  sang  in  Cheru- 
bini's  Mass  in  D  minor,  ^  on  its  production 
in  this  country;  in  188a  (at  Birmingham)  in 
the  same  composer's  Mass  in  C;  and  in  1884 
in  Bach's  cantata  'God  so  loved  the  world,' 
in  which  is  the  well-known  air  'My  heart 
ever  faithful.'  In  London  and  at  Sydenham 
she  has  sung  in  the  greater  part  of  these 
works,  also  in  '  The  Rose  of  Sharon,*  Dvohlk's 
Stabat  Mater,  and  in  1886  in  Liszt's  '  St.  Eliza- 
beth' on  the  occasion  of  the  composer's  fare- 
well visit.  Mme.  Albani  has  sung  in  opera 
abroad  with  her  usual  success;  also  in  Gounod's 
oratorios  at  the  Trocad^ro,  Paris.  Her  mobt 
recent  engagements  have  been  at  Berlin,  where 
in  1887,  in  a  three  weeks*  visit,  she  sang  both 
in  German  and  Italian  in  '  Lucia,' '  Traviata,' 
'  Faust,' '  Fliegende  Hollander '  and  '  Lohengrin,' 
and  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  a  court 
chamber  singer.  At  the  request  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  she  returned  to  Berlin  on  April  a,  1887, 
and  sang  her  original  part  of  Elsie  on  the  second 
performance  there  of  'The  Golden  Legend,'  under 
his  direction,  having  travelled  from  Brussels  for 
that  express  purpose.  [A.C.] 

ALBERTI  BASS.  A  familiar  formula  of  ao- 
companiment  which  first  came  prominently  into 
fashion  early  in  the  18th  centui^,  and  has  since 
been  the  frequent  resource  of  hundreds  of  com- 
posers firom  the  greatest  to  the  meanest.  It 
derives  its  distinctive  name  from  Domenico 
Alberti,  a  musician  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  during  the  second  decade  of  the 
1 8th  century  at  Venice,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Lotli.  He  won  fame  both  as  a  singer 
and  as  a  player  on  the  harpsichord,  and  wrote 
some  operas'  and  a  considerable  number  of 
sonatas,  some  of  which  were  very  popular  with 
musical  amateurs.  It  is  not  very  probable  that 
he  actually  invented  the  formula,  bat  he  cer- 
tainly brought  it  into  undue  prominence  in  his 
sonatas,  and  therefore  did  his  best  to  deserve  a 
notoriety  which  is  not  altogether  enviable.  A 
set  of  eieht  sonatas  of  his,  which  was  published 
by  Walan  in  London,  affords  good  illustrationa 
of  his  love  of  it.  He  uses  it  plentifully  in 
every  sonata  of  the  set,  sometmies  in  both 
movements,  and  occasionally  almost  throughout 
a  whole  movement.  For  instance,  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  second  sonata  it  persists 
through  thirty-seven  bars  out  of  a  total  of  forty- 
six  ;  and  in  the  first  movement  of  the  sixth  sonata 
it  continues  through  thirty-six  whole  bars  and 
four  half  bars  out  of  a  total  of  forty-four.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  sonata  illustnites  his  style,  and  his  manner 
of  using  the  formula. 

1  rint  produoad  In  eonecrt  room  la  loglaiMl.'  April  n,  IMt  •> 
St.  Junet'a  B*ll.  bj  tht  BmIi  Choir. 

M  m  a 
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AlUiffro  ntodtrato. 
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The  fact  of  hU  having  been  a  ringer  at  a  time 
when  Italian  opera  was  pairing  into  an  empty 
and  meretricioua  phase,  may  acoount  for  his  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  so-called  'bass.'  [See  also 
Abpeooio,  i.  87  a;  Horn,  i.  7486;  Lotti,  ii. 
168  a.]  He  has  been  injudiciously  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  and  subject  in  the  binary 
form,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  iirst  to  asso- 
ciate contrast  of  subjects  with  contrast  of  keys ; 
a  theory  which  is  equally  ill-founded.  He  died 
comparatively  young  in  1740.  [C.H.H.P.] 

ALBINONI.  Add  reference  to  English  trans- 
lation of  Spitta's  Bach,  vol.  i;  425-8. 

ALBONI,  Mabhtta.  For  date  of  birth  read 
Mar.  10,  1823.  See  also  Ck>V£irT  Gardbn 
Theatbb.  Mr.  Louis  Engel  states  that  Alboni 
first  knew  Rossini  in  1844,  and  that  she  sang  a 
duet  with  Madame  Patti  at  that  master's  funeral. 

ALCOCK.  JoHir.  Line  8  of  article,  for  1 735 
in  original  edition  and  1738  in  late  editions, 
read  1737.  Add  that  he  held  the  post  of 
organist  of  Sutton  Coldfield  church  (i  761 -1786), 
and  of  the  parish  church  of  Tarn  worth  (176&- 
1790.  P.  51, 1.5,/ar  March  r«ad  February.  [M.] 

ALDRICH.  P.  5  a  a,  1.  13, /or  Dec.  14  read 
Jan.  19. 

ALFIERI,  THE  Abbatb  Pibtro,  bom  at 
Rome,  about  the  year  1805,  was  admitted  in 
early  life  to  Holy  Orders ;  became  a  Camal- 
dulian  monk ;  and,  for  many  years,  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  of  Gregorian  Music  at 
the  English  College  in  Rome.  He  was  an  earnest 
student  both  of  Plain  Song  and  Polyphonic  Mu* 
sic  ;  and  published  some  useful  treatises  on  these 
subjects,  and  some  Taluable  collections  of  the 
works  of  the  great  Polyphonic  Composers.  He 
died,  insane,  before  the  year  1878. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works  :— 

1.  Nomerom  artldei  on  sufejects  conn«oted  with  Ecclodutlcal 
MubIc  in  th«  '  Qantta  miuicsle  dl  Mi1»no,'  and  other  period Icalt. 

2.  Kxcerpta  «x  celebrtorlbua  de  musica  Ttrii»  J.  P.  A.  I'nBoestlno, 
T.  L.  Vltturla,  et  (irefforio  Allofpi  Bomano.    (Boma,  IMO.) 

5.  Inno  e  Bttmo  '  Subat  Mater ' ;  «  Motatto  '  Fratrss  oko/  dl  O.  P. 
I»  da  Palestrina.    (Soma.  ItMO  fol.) 

4.  An  •dlUoo  of  th«  Slatiiie  Mlaeme,  jmbllthed  under  the  peea* 
donjrm  of  Alenandro  GomlnlanU   (Lugano,  1k40.  fol.) 
8.  Italian  translation  of  Cat«l'> '  Traits  d  harmunle.'  (Soma,  1840.) 

6.  Baccolta  di  Xotettt  dl  6.  P.  L.  da  Palestrlua.  dl  L.  da  Vlttorla, 
dl  Avta  a  dl  rellee  Anerto  Booiano.    (Boma,  1S41.  fol.) 

7.  BUtabllmenta  del  Canto  e  dalla  Muatca  coeieslaatlca.   (Ronuk 
164S.  8*0.) 

8.  Notlzie  btoffraflcho  dl  NIcolo  Jommelll.   Otoma.  1845.  8ro.) 

9.  Bicglo  storteo  teonUoo-pntloe  del  Canto  tiresorlano.  Boma, 
U06.^ 


10.  Prodromo  mlla  reManraiiona  der  UM  dl  Gftato  eedailaitleo 
detto  Oreaorlano.   (Bume,  180T.) 

11.  Baccolu  dl  Muslea  Sacra,  ate.,  of  whldi  tha  eontanta  an  taera 
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Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dou 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


VOL.1, 
■eelta    dl   G. 
Palestrina. 
di  Papa  Mareeno. 
per  I  Defonti,  a  cinque  Toel. 
Oaaonlea.  a  4. 
O  mam  cool  1,  a  4. 
Aeterna  Christ  1  munera,  a  4 
DIei  sanetificatUB,  a  4. 
de  Ferta,  a  4. 
Brere,  a  4. 
BgD  antm  aeoepl,  a  8. 

VOL.  II. 
Mottettl  a  cinque  Tod  dL  O.  P.  L. 

da  Palestrina. 
AdJuro  Toa. 

At«  TrInltatiB  saerarlUBL 
Beatus  Laurentius. 
Canite  tuha  In  Sion. 
Capat  ^os. 
Caromea. 
CoenanUbut  flltt. 
Oruoem  sanctani  snblli. 
Derelinquat  impius. 
Deicendlt  in  hurtum  meum. 
Dileeto*  mens  raihi. 
Dilectus  meus  descendlt. 
Domlne  secundum  actum  meam. 
Duo  ubera  tua. 
Bcce  tu  puleher  es. 
Ktl  cito  in  piat«as. 
Exultate  Deo  adjutorl  nostro. 
Fanciculus  myrrbae. 
Oattur  tuuBL 
Introduzlt  me  Bex. 
Lapidabant  Btephannm. 
Lera  ejus. 

Manus  tuaa  Domlne. 
Nigra  sum,  sed  formon. 
O  admtrabile  commerclum. 
O  sacmm  eonrlvlum. 
Osculetur  me  oseulo. 
O  Beata.  et  bonedlcta.  et  glorlosa 

Trlnltas. 
O  Tera  summa  semplten«  Trl- 

nitas. 
Farce  mlhl  Domlne. 
Paucitas  dierum  meomm. 
PeccaTi  quid  faetam  tibl. 
PeecaTimua  cum  patrlbus  nostrls. 
Pater  noster. 
Peccanten^  me  quotidle. 
Puleta  es  amica  mea. 
Pulcrae  sunt  genuae  tuae. 
Quam  pulcra  es. 
Quam  pulcri  sunt  f  resaos  tnl. 
Quae  est  ista  quae  progredltur. 
Borate  coeli. 
Salre  regina. 
81 ignoras  te. 
Slcut  lillum  inter  iplnaa. 
Surge  propera. 
Surge  amIca  mea. 
Surgam,  et  circuibo  clTltatem. 
Trahe  ma  post  te. 
Tota  pulcra  es. 
Tribniatlones  olTUatum. 
Venl  TonI  dilecte  mL 
Vineam  meam. 
Vox  dilectl  mei. 
Vttlnerastl  eor  menm. 

VOL.  III. 
(Paleatrioa.) 
Hymnl  toUos  Annl  Bomaa. 

VOL.  IV. 
Lamentaslonl  di  6.  P.  da  Pale- 
strina.  Librl  tre. 

VOL.  V. 
Ofllntorn  a  cinque  rod  dt  O.  P.  da 

Palestrina.  (Offertoria  tortus 
Anni  .  .  .  quinque  Toclbui 
Ooneinenda . . .  Romae.  1B03.) 

VOL.  VI. 
Motet  a  6.  Jemtalem  elto  Tenlot. 

2da  para.    Sijto  anim. 
Do.   a  9.  Venl  domlne. 

2da  pars.    Eiclu  domine. 
Do.    a  6.  O  magnum  myxterlum. 
ada  pars.    Quem  vidistia  paa- 
torva? 
Antiphona  a  6.  Cum  ortoa  ftaerlt 
•oL 


IM. 


AnUiAiona  a  & 

pit  Simeon. 
Do.   a  6.  Gum  ladooarant. 
Motet  a  6.  Saacta  et  Immaeulata. 

9da  pars.   Benedleta  to. 
Do.  aS.  Haeodles. 
Do.  a«.  VlriGaUlaet. 

Ida  para.   Ascendit  Deoa. 
Do.   a  ft.  Dnm  eomplaMntur. 
Do.   a  4.  Tu  as  Petnia. 

Ada  pars.   QuodeuinqQa  Uga- 
▼erlf. 
Do.   aft.    SolveJubenteDao. 
Ma  pars.  QuodciunqiM  llga- 
Teris. 
Do.   aft.   Dav  qid    Bcdeaiam 

tuam. 
Do.    a  ft.  VUi  turbam  nagnam. 

Ua  pars.    Et  omnet  AngeM. 
Do.   aft.  Golumna es tmmobltia : 
Do.   a  9.  CantalM  Domino. 

adapars.  Deflciaat  peceatorea. 
Antiphona  a  ft.  Reglna  mater  naS- 

serioordiae^ 
Motet  a  7.  Tu  es  Petrtsa. 
Do.     Virgo  prudentlsklma. 

(Do.  ada  pars)  Maria  Virgo. 
Motet  a  8.  Surge  lllaminare. 

Mm  pan.    Et  ambulabunt. 
Do.     Caro  mea  vera  est  elboa. 

ada  pars.   Hie  ost  panla. 
Do.    Laodatn  dominum. 
Do.  a  4.  8  Choirs.  Aliaa  rademp- 

torls  mater. 
Antiphona  a  8.   Ave  ragtaa  ooa 

lorum. 
Psalml  a  8.  Jabllata  Daa. 
Laudato  ptierL 
9da  pars.  Quia  slcut  Oomlnaa. 
Sequentlaa  a  8.  Vletimae  pa.<etaall. 
Venl  apirltus. 
Stabat  mater. 

VOL.  VIL 

Hymnns  a  la.  O  g lorloaa  Vlrgl- 

num. 
Seqoentta  a  13.  Stabat  aoaler. 
Absolutio  In  Measa  defunct,  a  4. 

Libera  me.  Kjrie  etc 
Motet  in  MessadeC  a  4.    Na  ra- 
conleris. 
Domlne     seeundnm     actum 
meum. 
Motet  a  4.  Innooentea  pro  Chrlsto. 
Do.    a  4.  Valde  honorandns. 
Do.   a  4.  Deus  qui  aalmae  fam- 
uli Gregorii. 
Do.   a  4.  Asoendens  Ohrlstua. 
Do.    a  4.  Prloceps  glorioslaalme 

MlchaeL 
Hjmousa4.  Gande  Barbara. 
Piialmasafi.  Venite. 
Motet  a  6.    Cantaotlbua  oiganis 
Caecllia. 
adapars.   BIduanls. 
Do.   a  ft.  Aaturapia  est  Maris. 

ada  para.    Quae  est  lata. 
Do.   aft.  Cum  autem  easat  8t«> 
phanus. 
3da  pars.   Positls  antem. 
Do.   a  6.   Hie   est   beatlsstmus 
Bvangelista. 
ad^  pars.    Hic  est  discipulna. 
Do.   a&  Fratres  Ago  enlm. 
Do.   a  8.  Jesus  Junxltsa. 

ada  pars.    Et  increpavlt  eoa« 
Do.    8pirltua  aaoctus. 
Magnificat  a  8.  iml  toni. 
Do.   Imi  tonI  a  5  and  ft. 
Do.  adl  toni  a  5  and  ft. 
Do.   Stltonlaft. 
Do.   8ri  toni  a  6. 
Do.   octo  tonorum  a  4. 
Pars  1.-1.  2.  8.4.6,6, 7. 8. 
Altera  par»-l.  8.  S,  4. 6,  ft,  7.  8. 
Oatalogo  dl  tutle  la  Opera  del 

Palestrina. 
ElzIarU  Genet. 

Lamci^tto  ft  4 
OlaodU  GoodimeL 
Motet  a  4. 
Const  Fesu.   TsDaumaft. 
Christ.  Moralea.   Motet  a  & 

[W.S.R.] 


ALKAN. 

ALKAK.    See  also  ii.  731  a. 

ALLEGRANTI.  At  end  of  article,  /or 
Conway  read  Cosway.  (Corrected  in  late  edi- 
tions.) 

ALLEGRI.  P.  545,  1.  19.  for  156a  of 
original,  and  165a  of  late  edition,  read  1662. 
See  also  ii.  336  a.  [M.] 

ALLEN,  Hbnbt  Robinsok,  was  bom  in  1809 
at  Cork,  and  received  his  musical  education  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  His  d^ut  took 
place  on  Jan.  11,  1831,  aa  Basilio  in  a  per- 
formance of  'Figaro'  by  the  students  of  the 
Academy  at  the  King's  Theatre.  He  firstattracted 
public  attention  by  his  performance  on  Feb.  5, 
1843,  of  Damon  on  the  production  of  'Aois  and 
Galatea '  under  Macready  at  Drury  Lane.  *  He 
was  the  only  person  worth  listening  to,  in  spite 
of  the  limited  powers  of  his  organ.' ^  In  1843, 
under  the  same  management,  he  played  Acis, 
and  Fhaon  in  Pacini's  *  Saffo,'  when  the  heroine 
on  each  occasion  was  Clara  Novello,  and  later  in 
the  autumn  he  played  at  the  Princess's  as  Ed- 
ward III  in  the  English  version  of  *  Les  Puits 
d'Amour.'  From  tlu^t  time  until  the  close  of 
the  Maddox  management  in  1850  he  was  con- 
tinually engsged  at  the  latter  theatre,  where, 
owing  to  its  small  size,  he  was  heard  to  advan- 
tage. He  played  in  '  Don  Giovanni '  *  Othello,' 
'  Anna  Bolena,'  Harold's  *  Marie,'  '  La  Barca- 
role,' 'lies  Diamants,'  Auber's  *  La  Sir^ne,'  etc. ; 
Hal^vy's  '  Val  d'Andorre ' ;  Balfe's  <  CasUe  of 
Aymon ' ;  Loder's '  Night  Dancers.'  In  the  early 
part  of  1846  he  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  played,  Feb.  3,  Basilius  on  production 
of  Macfarren  s  *  Don  Quixote.'  A  propos  of  this 
part,  Chorley,  in  the  'Atheneum,'  considered 
him,  both  as  singer  and  actor,  as  the  most 
complete  artist  on  the  English  operatic  stage. 

Allen  retired  early  from  public  life,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  teaching  and  the  composition  of 
ballads,  two  of  which  became  popular,  viz.  *  The 
Maid  of  Athens '  and '  When  we  two  parted.'  He 
died  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  Nov.  a;,  1876.     [A.C.] 

ALLGEMEINE  MUSIKALISCHE  ZEIT- 
UNG.  For  MusiKALiscHB  Zeituno  read  the 
above,  vol.  ii.  115  a,  429  6,  and  430  a. 

ALSAGER.    See  also  iii.  1826,  and  534. 

ALTERNATIVO.  A  term  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  suites  and  other  compositions  of  the 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries,  having  precisely  the 
same  meaning  as  the  more  modem  word  Trio, 
when  that  is  used  of  the  middle  movement  of  a 
minuet  or  scherzo.  The  name  as  well  as  the 
form  evidently  had  its  origin  in  the  common 
use,  for  dancing  purposes,  of  two  more  or  less 
contrasting  measures,  which  were  played  alter- 
nately as  long  as  the  dancers  desiied.  [See 
Grobsvatxbtanz,  Csabdas,  Maotab  Music, 
etc. ;  and  iv.  172  bJ]  The  word  seems  generally 
to  carry  with  it  the  direction  *  Da  capo,'  since 
that  sign  is  seldom  found  in  conjunction  with 
it,  although  the  idea  of  going  back  to  the  first 
strain  or  measure  is  never  absent  from  the 
Alternative.    The  latest  instance  of  its  use  is 

I  Cox.  Bar.  J.  K^  Mwleal  BeeoltocttoM. 
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in  Schumann's  six  *  Intermezzi,'  op.  4,  in  four 
of  which  it  occurs  as  the  title  of  the  middle  sec- 
tion. [M.] 

ALT]^,  Ebitest  Euo^nb,  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, younger  brother  of  the  flufe-player  Henri 
Alt^,  was  fa^  in  Paris,  March  28, 1830.    Sons 
of  a  soldier  and  brought  up  in  the  regiment,  the 
boys  were  taught  by  their  father  to  play  the 
violin  and  fife  from  their  earliest  years.     In  his 
1 2th  year  Alt^  wrote  an  air  with  variations  for 
violin  and  piano,  which  was  shown  to  Habeneck, 
and  procured  his  entrance  into  the  Conservatoire. 
In  1843  he  entered  Habeneck's  violin  class;  two 
^ears  later  he  gained  a  second  aecesHt  for  violin, 
in  1847  the  second  prize,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  first  prize.     In  1849  he  obtained  a 
second  prize  for   harmony  under  Bazin,   after 
which  he  spent  some  time  in  studying  advanced 
composition  with  Carafa.    From  1845  onwards 
he  played  in  the  Opera  band,  and  in  1846  was 
admitted  to  the  orchestra  of  the  '  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire.'     In   187 1  Altbs  was  appointed 
deputy  conductor  at  the  Opera  in  place  of  Del> 
devez,  who  had  just  given   up   his  post  after 
twelve  years'  work.    G.  Hainl  was  at  this  time 
conductor  of  the  Opera,  but  at  his  death  in  1873 
Deldevez,  who  in  the  preceding  year  replaced 
Hainl  as  conductor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was 
recalled.    In   1877  Deldevez  was  succeeded  at 
the  opera  by  Lamoureuz,  who  being  unable  to 
agree  with  the  new  director,  M.   vaucorbeil, 
retired  at  the  end  of  1 879.     Alt^,  who  was  still 
deputy  conductor,  was  now  appointed  conductor, 
and  almost  immediately  gave  up  his  poet  at  the 
Soci^t^  des  Concerts,  which  he  had  held  since 
1S77.  In  1 881  he  was  decorated  with  the  Legion 
d'Honneur.     His  chief  compositions  are  a  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin,  a  trio  for  piano  and  strings, 
a  string  quartet,  a  symphony,  and  a  divertisse- 
ment on  ballet  airs  by  Auber,  written  for  the 
Auber  centenary  in  1882,  besides  operatic  fan- 
tasias, mdodies  caract^ristiques,  etc.    On  July  i, 
1887,  M.  Altte,  having,  against  his  wish,  been 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  was  rather  roughly 
discharged  by  the  directors  of  the  Opera,  and 
replaced  by  M.  Yianesi.  [A. J.] 

ALTNIKOL.    See  vol.  i.  p.  1 16  a. 

ALVSLEBEN.  See  Otto-Alvslkben,  in 
Appendix. 

AMBBOS,  A.  W.  P.  59  6,  1.  18  from  end, 
for  is  npw  read  was  the.  (Corrected  in  late 
editions.) 

ANALYSIS.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
first  suggestion  as  to  the  desirability  of  explain- 
ing the  structure  of  compositions  to  the  audience 
was  in  a  letter  written  to  the  *  Musical  World  * 
of  Dec.  a,  1826,  by  the  late  C.  H.  Purday,  Esq. 

ANAPiEST.     A  metrical  foot,  consisting  of 
two   short  syllables,   followed  by 
a  long  one. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  Ana> 
paestic     rhythm    will    be     found 
in  Weber's  Rondo  in  E  b,  op.  62.     [See  vol.  ii. 
p.  318  a.]  [W.S.R.] 
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ANCIENT  CONCERTS. 


ANDERSON. 


ANCIENT  CONCERTS.  P.  64  a,  1.  17  from 
bottom, /or  till  the  time  of  hit  death  in  1779 
read  till  1 763 ;  and  add  that  Bates  died  in  1 799, 
not  1779.  P.  646,  1.  6,  for  J.  D.  Loder  read 
J.  F.  Loder ;  line  16,  after  'At  the  close  of  the 
concerts,*  add  'in  1848/  P.  65a,  1.  S,for  two 
read  three ;  and  refer  to  iii.  710  b.  The  last  con- 
cert  took  place  June  7,  1848.  The  Library  was 
presented  to  the  Royal  College  of  Mosic     [M.] 

ANDACHT,  MIT.  'With  devotion';  a 
direction  found  at  the  beginning  of  Beethoven^s 
Mass  in  D,  and  in  a  few  other  passages. 
Schumann  uses  *  Reuig,  andaohtig/  for  the  super- 
scription of  No.  6  of  the  *  Bilder  aus  Osten.*  [M.] 

ANDAMENTO  (Italian  verbal  substantive, 
^m  andare,  to  go,  to  move).  A  form  of  Fugal 
Subject,  more  highly  developed,  and  of  greater 
length,  than  the  ordinary  Soggetto,  and  gene- 
rally, though  not  by  any  means  invariably,  con- 
sisting of  two  distinct  members,  more  or  less 
strongly  contrasted  with  each  other,  and  con- 
sequently calculated  to  add  materially  to  the 
interest  of  a  long  and  exhaustively-developed 
Fugue. 

It  is  in  these  respects  that  the  Andamento 
most  strikingly  differs  from  the  more  usual 
Soggetto ;  which,  as  Cherubini  naively  remarks, 
'should  neither  be  too  long  nor  too  short,  but 
of  a  convenient  length*;  and  which  is  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  of  a  more  homogeneous 
character :  while  the  Attaooo,  shorter  still,  and 
frequently  consisting  of  no  more  than  three  or 
four  notes,  culled  from  the  Subject,  or  one  of 
its  Counter-Subjects,  is  a  mere  Point  of  Imitation, 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  adding  interest  to 
the  composition,  binding  it  more  closely  together, 
or  establishing  a  more  intimate  correspondence 
of  style  between  its  various  sections. 

A  Fugue  developed  from  a  well-considered 
Andamento  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  lengthy  one. 
A  fine  instance  of  an  Andamento  consisting  of 
two  distinct  sections  will  be  found  in  the  last 
Movement  of  the  Chorus,  •  When  his  lond  v<rice,* 
in  Handel's  '  Jephthah,'  at  the  words  'They  now 
contract.' 

Th«j  DOW  oontnet  their  bobtrotu  Prida,  uidlMh  wlth.«tO. 

The  « Amen  Chorus,'  in  the  '  Messiah,'  affords 
another  equally  fine  example,  in  which  the  two 
sections,  though  distinctly  separated,  are  not  bo 
strongly  contrasted  with  each  other. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Chorus,  *  Righteous 
Heaven,'  in  '  Susanna,'  the  subject  introduced  at 
the  words,  'Tremble  guilt,'  though  phrased  in 
three  divisions  which  admit  of  distinct  breathing- 
places  between  them,  is  very  nearly  homogeneous 
in  its  general  character. 

Nearly  all  the  Fugues  in  Sebastian  Bach's 


'  Wohltemperirte  Klavier  *  are  formed  upon  Sog- 
getti ;  while  nearly  all  his  finest  Organ  Fugue;}, 
with  Pedal  Obbligato,  are  developed  from  long 
and  well- sustained  Andamenti.  A  curious  in- 
stance, in  two  sections,  will  be  found  in  the 
Fugue  in  £  major,  the  Subject  of  which  is 
given  in  voL  iv.  136  a. 

In  the  well-known  Fugue  in  6  minor,  the 
construction  of  the  Andamento  is  a  miracle  of 
melodic  skill  :^ 


eto. 


One  of  the  finest  Andamenti  to  be  found 
among  Fugues  of  later  date  is  that  which  forms 
the  Subject  of  the  'Zauberflote'  Overture. 
Another  forms  the  Theme  of  the  first  of  Men- 
delssohn's Six  Fugues  for  the  Pianoforte  (op.  35). 

Andamenti  may  be  found  both  in  Real  and 
Tonal  Fugue ;  the  examples  are,  however,  much 
more  frequent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
The  Andamento  is  frequently  used  in  combina- 
tion, both  with  the  S(^etto  and  the  Attaooo; 
and  either,  or  both  of  them,  may  occasionally 
be  found  in  combination  with  a  Canto  fermo. 
The  'Hallelujah  Chorus'  is  developed  firam  a 
Canto  fermo  adapted  to  the  words,  'For  the 
Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth,*  a  Soggetto, 
'  And  He  shall  reign,  for  ever  and  ever,'  and  a 
constantly- varying  Attacco,  '  Hallelujah,'  which, 
under  a  multitude  of  changing  forms,  serves  to 
bind  the  powerfully-contrasted  elements  of  the 
composition  into  a  consistent  whole. 

Sebastian  Bach's  Choral  Vorspiel,  '  Wir  glau- 
ben  all*  an  einen  €k>tt,'  is  based  upon  a  Cauto 
fermo,  an  Andamento,  and  a  Soggetto. 


The  Canto  fenno. 
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In  this  case,  the  Canto  fermo,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  old  Ecclesiastical  Melody, 
and  not  an  original  Theme,  might  be  technically 
described  as  the  true  Soggetto,  and  the  S<^^tto 
as  a  Counter-Subject,  the  office  of  which  it  per- 
forms throughout  the  entire  composition.  See 
Attaooo,  and  Soooetto,  in  Appendix.  [ W.S. R.] 

ANDANTINO.  See  Beethoven's  opinion  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term,  in  Thayer,  iii.  241. 

ANDERSON,  Mrs.  LucT.  P.  65,  correct  date 
of  birth  to  Dec.  1790.  L.  4  from  bottom  of  page, 
for  for  many  years  read  from  1848  to  1870; 
and  insert  at  end  'She  died  Dec.  34, 1878.*  (Cor- 
rected in  late  editions.)  [W.H.H.] 


ANDRfi. 

ANDR^.  P.  66  a,  1.  43,  /or  la  read  16. 
Insert  that  Joh.  Baptist  Andr^  died  Dec.  9, 
1882,  and  that  his  brother  Julius  died  Apr.  17, 
1880.  [M.] 

ANDREOLI,  GuGLnOLHa  Add  day  of 
death,  Mar.  13. 

ANDROT,  Albert  Adoustk,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1781,  and  admitted  into  the  Conser- 
vatoire in  his  fifteenth  year.  In  1790  he  ob- 
tained a  prize  for  his  exercises  tn  harmony, 
and  four  years  afterwards,  having  gained  the 
Piix  de  Rome  for  his  'Alcyone,*  he  was  tent  to 
that  city  to  study  under  Guglielmi.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  residence  in  Rome  he  made  such 
progress  that  his  master  commissioned  him  to 
write  a  requiem  and  another  sacred  cornposition. 
The  latter,  performed  during  Passion  Week,  ex- 
cited so  much  admiration,  that  he  was  engaged 
to  compose  an  opera  for  the  autumn.  He  had 
scarcely  completed  the  last  scene  when  nature 
sank  under  the  arduous  labour,  and  the  composer 
died  on  August  19,  1804.  In  the  following 
October  a  De  Profundis  of  his  composition  was 
performed  in  his  memory  at  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Lucinia. 

A  short  notice  of  this  composer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  *Dict.  of  Musicians'  (1827).  The  above 
is  taken  from  '  The  British  Minstrel'    [C.H.P.] 

ANFOSSI.  For  date  of  birth  read  1736, 
and  add  date  of  death,  Feb.  1797.  See  also 
CuBioso  Ikdiscbkto. 

ANIMATO.  Add  a  reference  to  MendeUh 
sohn*s  letters  to  Mrs.  Voigt,  published  in  Mac- 
millan*s  Magazine  for  June  1871,  p.  129. 

ANNA  BOLENA.  Line  2,  for  1822  read 
Dec.  26,  1830.  Line  3,/brSept.  react  July  8. 

ANTEGNATI  of  Brescia.  This  family 
were  amongst  the  earliest  famous  orgaa-builders 
in  Italy  in  the  t^th  and  i6th  centuries.  At 
the  latter  period  they  had  already  built  more 
than  400  instruments.  [Y.  db  P.] 

ANTHEM.  See  also  Cathkdbal  Mubio; 
and  in  p.  71  ft,  1.  32  from  bottom,  for  1663 
re<td  1662 ;  pp.  72  and  73,  omit  the  names  of 
Wesley  and  Cross  from  the  list  of  living  com- 
posers. 

APPLICATIO.  See  Spitta's  Bach,  i.  600 
(English  translation  ii.  39  and  iii,  385). 

APPOGGIATURA.  In  example  37,  for 
2~4  as  the  time-signature,  re<id  3-4. 

APRILS,  GiusKPPX.  PaloBchl  calls  him  a 
contralto  singer,  and  gives  the  date  of  his  birth 
as  Oct  29,  1732,  and  that  of  his  death  as  1814. 

ARCADELT.  See  ahK>  it  188,  where  the 
beginning  of  *  H  bianco  e  dolce  dgno*  is  given. 

'  ARCHER,  Fbedibiok,  bom  June  1 6, 1 838,  at 
Oxford ;  in  early  life  was  chorister  at  All  Saints, 
Margaret  Street,  London ;  his  musical  education 
was  received  in  London  and  Leipzig.  He  next 
became  organist  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and 
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in  1873  was  appointed  to  the  Alexandra  Palace. 
During  the  last  engagement,  on  March  4,  1876, 
he  played  the  pianoforte  part  of  Gade's  '  Spring 
Fantasia*  on  its  first  performance  in  Eng^ 
land.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Weist  Hill 
he  became  conductor  of  that  establisliment, 
which  post  he  held  until  1880.  He  was  also 
Conductor  (1878-80)  of  the  Glangow  select  choir, 
and  director  of  a  provincial  opera  company.  In 
1 88 1  he  became  organist  at  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  8  church  at  Brooklyn,  U.S.A., 
which  post  he  still  holds,  or  held  until  quite 
recently.  Mr.  Archer  is  an  excellent  organist, 
and  has  composed  seTcral  works  for  that  instru- 
ment, pianoforte  pieces,  songs,  etc.,  besides  two 
works,  '  The  Organ,*  a  theoretical  and  practical 
treatise  (Novello  &  Co.),  and  <  The  College  Or- 
ganist *  (Weekes  &  Co.).  He  was  for  some  time 
the  editor  of  the  '  Key  Note.'  [A  .C] 

ARDITI,  Luioi.  Paloschi  gives  July  22, 
1822,  as  the  date  of  his  birth. 

ARETINO,  GuiDO.  See  Guido  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

ARNE,  Michael.  P.  84  a,  L  3  from  end  of 
article,  for  171 2  read  1782.  (Corrected  in 
later  editions.^  Correct  the  date  of  his  death  to 
Jan.  14,  1786.  [W.H.H.] 

ARNE,T.A.  P.  84  «,  1.3,  omit  the  words 'or 
May  28  (the  precise  date  cannot  be  ascertained).* 
For  the  opera  of  *  Rosamond  *  see  Clattoit.  P. 
84J,  L  I, /or  In  1734  read  On  Dec.  19,  1733; 
1.  ao,  for  Aug.  14  read  Aug.  i.  Add  to  list  of 
works,  'The  Trip  to  Portsmouth,'  *Reffley 
Spring'  (1772), and  music  to  Mason^s  tragedy  of 
•Elfrida.*  [W.H.H.] 

ARNOLD,  Samuel.  P.  86  a,  1. 12, /or  pur- 
chased read  took  a  lease  ofl  L.  19  from  bottom, 
for  about  this  time  read  in  1787.  L.  4  firom 
bottom ,  after '  decline '  insert '  he  retained  the  poet 
until  the  tennination  of  the  Academy's  existence 
in  1792.'  L.  2  from  bottom,/or  three  read  four. 
To  list  of  workz  add  '  The  Gipsies,'  'The  Agree- 
able Surprise,'  *Cambro  Bntons*  C1798),  and 
the  oratorio  'The  Widow  of  Shunam,  1801 ;  and 
compare  p.  444  a.  [M.] 

ARRANGEMENT.  P.  89,  1.  35,  for  there 
is  only  one  read  there  are  six  ;  and  add  to  note  I 
a  reference  to  Eng.  trans.  L  412. 

ARTARI A.  Line  4  of  article,/or  Commersee 
read  Lake  of  Como.  (Corrected  in  late  edi- 
tions.) 

ARTAXERXES.    Line  3,  omit '  probably.' 

ART6T,  Alexakdbb  J08EPH,  bom  Jan.  25, 
181 5,  at  Brussels,  was  the  son  of  Maurice  Artdt^ 
(i  772*  1829)  first  hom-pUyer  at  the  theatre  there, 
by  his  wife  Theresa  Eva,  daughter  of  Adam  and 
cousin  of  Ferdinand  Ries.  He  received  instruc- 
tion in  music  and  on  the  violin  horn  the  former, 
and  at  the  age  of  seven  played  at  the  theatre  a 
concerto  of  YiottL     He  received  further  instruc- 

1  HIa  real  surname  wu  Montagny  or  MaaUgntiT,  but  he  tdofitad 
profewlonanr  the  name  Anoc  iDstead,  whloh  name  wm  reUlnad  by 
sU  hit  family. 
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tion  from  Snel,  principal  first  yiolin  at  the 
theatre,  and  afterwards  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire from  Bodolphe  and  August  Ereutzer,  and 
in  1827  and  1828  he  obtained  the  second  and 
first  yiolin  prizes  respectively.  According  to 
F^tiSi  Artdt  then  played  in  concerts  in  Brussels 
and  London  with  the  greatest  success,  and 
became  for  a  time  player  in  the  various  Parisian 
orchestras.  He  became  famous  as  a  soloist,  and 
made  tours  through  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy, 
Germany,  etc.  On  June  3, 1 839,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion that  Mario  first  appeared  in  England,  Artdt 
played  at  the  Philharmonic  a  fantasia  of  his  own 
for  yiolin  and  orchestra,  and  was  well  received, 
rather  on  account  of  the  delicacy  and  feeling  of 
his  playing  and  his  remarkable  execution,  than 
from  his  tone,  which  was  very  small.^  We  do  not 
find  that  he  played  at  any  other  public  concert,  and 
this  is  borne  out  by  a  letter  of  August  6  of  the 
same  jrear  from  BerUoz  to  Liszt,  wherein  details  are 
given  concerning  musical  taste  in  London  at  the 
time,  received  £rom  Batta,  who  had  just  returned 
from  there,  and  whose  mutual  conversation  he 
reports  at  length  :  '  I  arrived  too  late,  and  it  is 
the  same  with  Artdt,  who,  despite  his  success  at 
the  Philharmonic,  despite  the  incontestable 
beauty  of  his  talent,  has  a  tedious  time  of  it.'  * 
In  1843  he  went  to  America,  Cuba,  etc.,  on  a 
concert  tour  with  Mme.  Ginti-Damoreau,  and 
while  there  he  received  the  first  symptoms  of 
a  lung  disease.  He  never  recovered,  but  died 
July  20,  1845,  ^  ^ille  d'Avray  near  Paris. 

Artdt's  compositions  for  the  violin  include  a 
concerto  in  A  minor,  various  fantasias  and  airs 
with  variations  with  piano  or  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, and,  in  MS.  string  quartets,  and  a 
quintet  for  piano  and  strings.  '  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  finished  and  the  most  elegant  of  all  ihe 
Rubini  school  of  players;  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  in  our  recollection  ;  and  much  beloved,  we 
are  told,  among  his  comrades  for  his  gentle- 
ness and  amiability.'  (Athenaeum,  Aug.  2, 
1845.)  [A.C.] 

ARTdT,  Mabou^ritb  Josxphinx  D^stb^b 
MoNTAONBT,  bom  July  21,  1835,  at  Paris, 
daughter  of  Jean  D^sir^  Montagney  Art6t,  horn 
professor  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  niece  both 
of  the  above  and  of  Baugniet  the  Belgian  por- 
trait-painter. She  was  taught  singing  by  Mme. 
Viardot-Garciay  and  first  appeared  in  concerts 
in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England,  viz.  at  a 
state  concert  June  19,  1857.  In  1858  she  was 
engaged  at  the  Paris  Opera,  through  Meyerbeer, 
where  on  Feb.  5  she  made  her  d^but  with  great 
success  as  Fides,  and  subsequently  played  the 
heroine  in  a  condensed  version  of  Gounod's 
Sappho.  In  spite  of  praise  lavished  on  her  by 
many  critics,  among  others  by  Berlioz  in  the 
D^bats^  Feb.  17,  she  abandoned  the  French 
in  favour  of  the  Italian  stage.  In  1859  she 
sang  in  opera  in  Italy,  and  at  Vie  end  of  the  year 
at  Berlin,  on  the  opening  of  the  Victoria 
Theatre,  as  a  member  of  Ixnrini's  Italian  00m- 

1  Atheiurain,  Jnne  8^  US. 

s  '  BerUo«i  Gorretpondanoe  InMlte '  (1879).  p.  13i. 
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pany.  In  that  city  she  made  a  furore  in  the 
Barbiere  and  Cenerentola,  in  Trovatore,  and  even 
in  the  small  part  of  Maddalena  in  '  Rigoletto,' 
from  which  time  the  greater  part  of  her  career 
has  been  passed  in  Germany  both  in  Italian  and 
German  opera,  she  having  in  the  meantime 
abandoned  the  mezzo  for  soprano  parts.  In 
1859-60  she  sang  with  great  applause  at  the 
Philharmonic  and  at  other  concerts.  In  1863 
she  sang  at  her  Majesty's  as  Maria  ('  La  Figlia') 
in  whi(^  she  made  her  d^but  May  I9tb,  as  La 
Traviata,  and  as  Adalgisa  to  the  Norma  of 
Titiens.  In  1864  and  1866  she  sang  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  in  the  first  two  parts,  in  '  Faust,' 
*  Figaro,'  and  the  *  Barbiere,'  but  in  spite  of  the 
great  impression  she  invariably  made,  being  »n 
admirable  and  very  complete  artist,  she  never 
reappeared  in  England.  On  Sept  15,  1869, 
she  married  at  Sevres  the  Spanish  baritone 
Padilla-y-Ramos,'  and  with  him  has  sung  in 
Italian  opera  in  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
elsewhere,  until  her  retirement.  Among  other 
parts  she  has  played  in  German  with  great 
success  the  heroines  in  *  Domino  Noir'  and  '  Les 
Diamante.'  On  March  22,  1887,  she  appeared 
with  her  husband  in  a  scene  from  '  Don  Juan,' 
performed  for  the  Emperor's  birthday  at  the 
ScbloBS  at  Berlin,  in  which  city  she  has  settled 
as  a  teacher  of  singing.  [A.C.] 

ASANTSCHEWSKY.  Line  2,/or  1839  (2nd 
time)  read  1863.  (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 
See  also  ii.  735  6. 

ASCHER,  Joseph.  Add  day  of  death,  June 
20.  [W.B.S.] 

ASHDOWN  &  PARRY.    See  Wbssbl. 

ASHLEY,  John  (p.  98  a).  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  performer  on  the  bassoon  was  not 
the  same  as  the  assistant  conductor  of  the  com- 
memoration of  Handel.  The  'Mr.  Ashley  of 
the  Guards '  who  played  the  double  bassoon  on 
that  occasion  was  most  probably  a  brother  of 
John  Ashley's,  named  Jane,  who  was  bom  in 
1740  and  died  Apr.  5,  1809.  John  Ashley  died 
March  2, 1805.  [See  vol.  ii.  402  a,  note  3.]  His 
son,  Gbnxbal  Chablbs,  took  part  with  two  of 
his  brothers  in  the  Handel  Conunemoration,  and 
got  into  trouble  by  nailing  the  coat  of  some 
Italian  violinist  to  his  seat,  and  filling  his  violin 
with  halfpence.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  Add  to 
the  notice  of  John  Jambs  Ashlbt  that  he  was 
bom  in  1772,  and  died  Jan.  5,  1815.  Also  that 
Riohabd  Ashlbt  was  bom  in  1775  and  died  in 
1836.  (The  late  editions  of  this  work  give 
dates  for  these  two  members  of  the  fiimily,  but 
they  are  only  partially  correct).  [M.] 

ASIOLI.  Line  a.  of  article,  for  April  read 
August.  Line  1 1  firom  end  of  article,  for  May  a6 
read  May  18.     See  also  voL  ii.  p.  329  a. 

ASPULL,  Geobge.  Add  that  he  was  bom 
June   1 8 13  at  Manchester,  and  that  he   first 

t  VkmLLk'J'BJMOB,  bora  1842  At  M orela,  itadlad  under  MobeUinl 
of  Florence,  and  hu  aunir  in  IuHmi  open  crer  sinoe.  On  Oct.  1. 
1881,  he  fint  appeared  with  taecesB  in  England  as  Hoel  In  '  Olnorah,* 
at  a  winter  season  at  the  Ljceum.  Be  played  in  1888  in  the  short  bat 
diaastroos  season  at  Her  Majesty's,  and  in  the  autumn  with  Mapleson 
In  the  prorincea,  and  waa  euca«ed  for  laat  aeaaoa  (Utf7>  at  Coreot 
Qardea  Theatn. 
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appeared  at  a  concert  in  Jan.  i8aa.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  played  to  Clementi  in  London, 
and  on  Feb.  20,  1824,  before  George  IV.  at 
Windsor.  He  played  Weber's  Concertstuck  for 
the  first  time  in  England  at  a  concert  at  Brigh- 
ton. Afler  a  visit  to  Paris  in  April  1825  he 
undertook  a  number  of  concert  tours  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  at 
dementi's  funeral  that  Aspull  caught  the  cold 
which  eventually  ended  in  his  death  on  Aug. 
19.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  [M.] 

ASTOBGA.  P.  100  a,  1.  26,  for  Society 
read  Academy. 

ATTACCO  (Verbal  substantive,  from  attci- 
ectrey  to  unite,  to  bind  together).  A  short 
phrase,  treated  as  a  Point  of  imitation ;  and  em- 
ployed, either  as  the  Subject  of  a  Fugue,  as  a 
subordinate  element  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  interest  of  its  development,  as 
a  leading  feature  in  a  Motet,  Madrigal,  Full 
Anthem,  or  other  Choral  Composition,  or  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  an  otherwise 
too  homogeneous  Part-Song. 

A  striking  instance  of  its  employment  as  the 
Subject  of  a  Fugue  will  be  found  in  No.  zxvii.  of 
Das  WokUemperirte  Clavier, 

When  used  merely  as  an  accessory,  it  almost 
always  represents  a  fragment  of  the  true  Sub- 
ject ;  as  in  '  Ye  House  of  Gilead,*  from  Handel's 
<Jephthah.* 


AUGENER. 
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In  the  Madrigal,  and  Motet,  a  new  Attacco  is 
usually  introduced  with  each  new  paragraph  of 
the  verbal  text ;  in  the  Glee,  properly  so  called, 
the  part  played  by  the  Attacco  is  less  important; 
while  in  the  Part-Songs,  its  appearance  as  a  pro- 
rainent  feature  is  still  less  frequent.  Exception 
to  the  rule  will,  however,  be  found  in  Dr.  Call- 
cott's  'Go,  plaintive  Breeze,'  in  Mendelssohn's 
*  Turkisches  Schenkenlied,*  *  Setze  mir  nicht,  du 
Grobian,'  and  in  other  well-known  modem  com- 
postions.  [See  Andamento  and  Soggetto  in 
Appendix.]  [W.S.R.]. 

ATTERBXJRY,  Ltjffmak.  Add  that  he 
sang  in  the  Handel  Commemoration  of  1784, 
and  that  his  death  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  his  concerts.    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

ATTEY.  Add  <  He  died  at  Boss  about  1640.' 
(Inserted  in  late  editions.) 

ATTWOOD.  P.  loi  a.  L  2  of  article,  for  in 
1767  read  in  London,  Nov.  23,  1765.  Line  15, 
for  i.  225  read  i.  228,  and  add  reference  to 
MozABT,  ii.  396  a.  Line  16,/or  February  read 
March;  and  add  that  he  accompanied  the 
Storaces  to  England.  Line  2 1  ,/or  the  latter  year 
read  1796.    Lme  4  from  bottom,/or  28  read  24. 

AUBER  The  weight  of  testimony  con- 
cerning the  year  of  the  composer's  birUi  sup- 
ports F^Us  and  substantiates  the  date  1782. 
In  the  supplement  to  Mendel's  Lexicon,  the 
date  1784  is  corrected  to  {correspond  with  F^ 


tis,  on  the  authority  of  PaloschL  The  list  of 
his  operas  is  to  be  completed  as  follows: — 
'Emma,'  1821;  *La  Neige,'  1823;  '  Le  Con- 
cert k  la  Cour,'  1824;  '  L^ocadie,'  1824;  'Le 
Timide'.  and  *  Fiorilla,'  1826;  «La  Fiancee,' 
1820;  'Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere,'  1830;  '  Le 
Philtre,'  1831 ;  *  Le  Serment,'  1832  ;  *  Gustave 
III/  1833 ;  *  Action,*  1836;  « Le  Lac  des  F^es,' 
1839;  '  Zanetta,'  1840;  <Le  Due  d'Olonne,' 
1842  ;  < La  Part  du  Diable,'  1843  ;  'La  Sir^ne,' 
1844;  'La  Barcarolle,'  1845;  *  Marco  Spada,' 
1852  ;  '  Jenny  Bell,'  1855  i  '^^  '  ^  Circas- 
sienne,'  1861.  Correct  date  given  for  *  Lestooq' 
to  1834.  P.  103, 1.  8, /or  May  13  read  May  12. 
In  Forster's  life  of  Dickens,  ch.  xlix.,  it  is  reLftted 
that  Dickens  described  Auber  as  '  a  stolid  little 
elderly  man,  rather  petulant  in  manner.'      [M.] 

AUDRAN,  Edhond,  was  bom  April  11, 
1842,  at  Lyons,  and  received  his  musical 
education  at  the  £cole  Niedermeyer,  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  in  18^9  the  prize  for  compo- 
sition. In  1 861  he  became  organist  of  the 
church  of  St.  Joseph,  Marseilles.  His  compo- 
sitions include  a  Funeral  March  on  the  death  of 
Meyerbeer,  played  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Mar- 
seilles; a  Mass  produced  in  1873  at  the  above 
church,  and  later  at  St.  Eustache,  Paris;  a 
motet,  *Adoro  te,'  Paris  (1882) ; '  Cour  d'Amour,' 
song  in  Proven^  dialect,  and  other  songs.  He 
is  best  known  however  as  an  'op^ra  boufie' 
composer,  and  among  such  works  may  be  named 
'  L'Ours  et  le  Pacha,'  Marseilles  (1862),  his  first 
work,  founded  on  Scribe's  well-known  vaude- 
ville of  that  name ;  *  La  Chercheuse  d'Esprit,' 
Marseilles  (1 864), revived  at  Paris  Bouffes,  1882, 
a  new  setting  of  an  opera  of  Favart  (1741),  *  Le 
Grand  Mogol,'  Marseilles  (1876),  at  Gait^,  Paris, 
Sept.  19 — in  English,  at  the  Comedy  Theatre, 
London,  Nov.  17, 1884 ;  *  Les  Noces  d'Olivette,' 
Bouffeti,  Nov.  13,  1879  —  in  £nglis>h  at  the 
Strand  Theatre  as  <  Olivette,'  Sept.  1 8, 1 880 ;  <  La 
Mascotte,'  Bouffes,  Dec.  29,  1880 — in  English, 
Sept.  19,  at  Brighton,  and  Oct.  15,  188 1,  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre;  *  Gillette  de  Narbonne,' 
Bouffes,  Nov.  11,  1882,  plot  founded  on  Boc- 
caccio's story,  used  by  Snakespeare  for  'All's 
WeU  that  Ends  Well';  and  'La  Cigale  et  le 
Fourmi,*  Gait^  Oct.  30,  1886.  The  five  last 
named  have  all  obtained  great  popularity  in 
France,  while  *  Olivette,'  and  particularly  '  La 
Mascotte,'  are  popular  all  over  the  world.  [A.C.] 

ATJGAKTEN.  Line  23, /or  1800  read  1799. 

AUGENER.  The  mnsic-publishing  business 
of  Augener  &  Co.  was  founded  at  86  Newgate 
Street,  London,  in  1855.  Later  on  branch  ware- 
houses were  established  at  i  Foubert  Place,  22 
Golden  Square,  and  81  The  Quadrant,  Regent 
Street.  By  a  recent  change  of  partnershin  (26 
February,  1887)  the  warehouse  in  the  Quadrant 
has  been  transferred  to  Mr.  Wesley  S.  B.  Wool- 
house,  the  general  business  with  this  exception 
remaining  Mr.  George  Augener's. 

Augener  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  contains  upwards 
of  6000  works,  of  which  nearly  1 000  are  cheap 
volumes;    among    these    is   a    comprehensive 
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collection  of  pianoforte  daflsics  edited  by  Pro- 
feasor  Ernst  Pauer,  as  well  as  an  important 
series  of  educational  works  edited  by  him, 
by  Mr.  John.  Farmer,  and  other  well-known 
musicians. 

In  the  last  ten  years  Augener  &  Co.  have  in- 
troduced the  works  of  some  of  the  most  important 
composers  of  the  Neo-German  School,  including 
Xaver  Scharwenka,  Jean  L.  Niood^,  and  Moez- 
kowskL  They  have  a  large  and  varied  stock  of 
music,  and  the  sole  agency  for  this  country  of 
the  &mons  Peters  Edition  published  at  Leipzig. 
The  *  Monthly  Musical  Record '  is  publish^ 
by  this  firm,  and  has  among  its  contributors 
prominent  names  in  English  musical  literature. 
Its  circulation  is  about  6000.  [See  Musical 
Febiodioals,  yoL  ii.  428  b.]  [A.J.H.] 

AVISON.    P.  106,  L  13  from  end  of  article, 
for  two  sets  read  three  volumes. 

AYLWARD,  Theodore.  Add  that  from 
1768  to  1781  he  was  organist  of  St.  Michael's, 
Comhill.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  His  kinsman 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  article  was  for  some 
time  organist  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  since 
January,  1887,  has  held  a  post  of  some  im- 
portance at  Cardifil  [M.] 

AYTON,  Fannt,  bom  1806  at  Macclesfield, 
was  taught  singing  by  Manielli  at  Florence, 
and  first  appeared  in  Italy,  so  successfully  that 
Ebers  engaged  her  for  the  season  of  1827  at 
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the  King's  Theatre,  at  a  salary  of  £500.  Sh« 
made  her  appearances  there  as  Ninetta  in  '  La 
Gazza'  (Feb.  3),  and  as  Fiorilla  in  '  H  Turoo  in 
Italia.'  In  the  same  year  she  sang  at  Drory 
Lane  in  an  English  version  of '  H  Turoo '  and  as 
Rosetta  in  '  Love  in  a  Village.'  She  also  played 
in  the  provinces,  and  sang  in  concerts  with  fair 
success.  In  1829  she  sang  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  in  opera  with  Malibran  and  Michael 
Costa.  In  1 83 1  she  sang  again  at  the  King's 
Theatre  for  the  season,  as  (>eusa,  in  'Medea* 
(Simon  Mayr),  and  she  played  Isabel  in  a  mati- 
lated  version  of '  Robert '  (*  The  Daemon,  or  the 
Mystic  Branch,'  Feb.  21,  1832),  after  which  she 
disappears  from  view.  She  had  considerable  exe- 
cution, a  piquancy  and  taste  of  her  own,  a  certain 
ease  on  the  stage,  and  a  great  fluency  in  Italian. 
But  she  had  the  misfortune  to  compete  with  some 
of  the  greatest  Italian  singers,  and  her  intonation 
gave  way  after  her  first  season.  (Chorley.)  A 
portrait  of  her,  drawn  and  engraved  by  B.  Holl, 
was  published  in  July,  1828.  [A.C.] 

AZZOPARDI,  Fbakoesoo.  A  learned  Ita- 
lian theorist  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, from  whose  work,  'H  musico  prattico,* 
published  in  the  form  of  a  French  translation 
only  (Paris,  1786),  Cherubini  quotes  some  in- 
teresting examples,  in  his  'Coarse  of  Counter- 
point and  Fugue.' 

Azzopardi  held  the  appointment  of  Maestro  di 
Capella,  in  Malta.  [W.S.R] 
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BABBINI.    Add  day  of  birth,  Feb.  19. 
BABELL.    See  vol.  i.  287. 

BACH.  The  following  corrections  are  to  be 
made  in  the  article  which  treats  of  the  Bach 
family  (vol.  i.  pp.  108-114). 

P.  109  a,  1.  7.  The  genealogy  was  not  written, 
but  added  to,  by  Emanuel  Bach.  In  the  genealo- 
gical table  several  errors  occur.  No.  13  died  in 
1682,  not  1732  ;  No.  16  was  bom  1642,  not  1643. 
The  date  of  death  of  No.  14  is  doubtful.  No.  24 
lived  from  1759  to  1845.  To  No.  8  add  dates 
1645-1693.  No.  6  was  not  named  Johann,  but 
only  Christoph. 

P.  1 10  a,  last  line  but  3,/or  1761,  read  1671. 

P.  1 1 1  a.  The  list  of  J.  Christoph  Bach's  mo- 
tets is  as  follows :~  (Printed)  'Lieber  Herr  Gott' 
(Naue,  Neun  Motette.  etc.,  book  ii.  4) ;  '  Der 
Gerechte,  ob  er  gleich  zu  zeitig  stirbt '  (Naue,  i. 
i);  'Unsers  Herzens  Freude  hat  ein  Ende' 
(Musica  Sacra,  Berlin,  Bote  &  Bock,  vol.  xvi. 
18);  and  the  doubtful  'Ich  lasse  dich  nicht' 
(Naue,  iii.  9,  and  elsewhere).  The  following  are 
in  manuscript: — 'Der  Mensch,  vom  Weibe  ge- 
boren ' ;  '  Sei  getreu  bis  in  den  Tod ' ;  '  Herr, 
nun  lassest  du  deinen  Diener*;  and  'Fiirchte 
dich  nicht,  denn  ich  habe  dich  erlost.' 

P.  Ill  b,  line  15  from  bottom,  the  expres- 
sion '  Starke  Sonaten '  is  to  be  taken  as  equivalent 


to  *  stark  besetzte  Sonaten,'  and  refers,  not  to 
the  character  of  the  compositions,  but  to  the  em- 
ployment of  several  instruments  in  them.  In 
Adlung's  copy  of  Walther's  Lexicon,  now  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  is  the  following  note 
in  Adlung's  hand : — '  2  choric  (chorichte)  sona- 
tas by  Joh.  Mich.  Bach  were  engraved  on  cop- 
per.'  These  are  evidently  the  works  referred  to. 

P.  112  a,  L  21, /or  in  his  own  handwriting 
read  in  manuscript.  It  is  not  the  composers 
autograph.  Line  3  j^m  bottom,  for  in  read 
Jan.  I. 

P.  112  5, 1.  igtfor  in  read  June  29. 

P.  113  a,  add  days  of  birth  and  death  of  Wil- 
helm  Friedrich  Ernst  Bach,  May  27  and  Dec  25 
respectively. 

P.  113  5.  first  fourteen  lines  to  be  corrected  as 
follows : — Emanuel  Bach  entered  the  service  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  (afterwards  Frede- 
rick II.)  in  1738,  and  remained  in  it  uninter- 
ruptedly until  1767,  when  he  went  to  Hamburg 
as  Telemann*8  successor.  He  died  there  Dec.  14, 
1788.  [P.S.1 

BACH,  JoHANV  Sebastian  (voL  i.  pp.  114- 
118). 

P.  114  5, 1.  x8,/or  as  read  at.  lines  47  etc. 
to  be  corrected  thus : — His  appointment  to  the 
'  new  church '  at  Amstadt  took  place  on  Aug.  14, 
1 703,  and  at  Easter  of  the  same  year  he  had  gone 
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to  Weimar  as  Hofmusikufi,  bo  that  his  residence 
at  the  latter  place  can  only  have  lasted  a  few 
months.  His  jonmey  to  Lfibeck  took  place  at 
the  end  of  Oct.  1705.  This  detail  is  worthy  of 
mention,  since  it  proves  that  he  went  in  order  to 
hear  the  '  Abendmusiken '  there,  which  were 
held  on  the  two  last  Sundays  after  Trinity,  and 
on  the  and,  3rd,  and  4th  Sundays  in  Advent 
[See  BuxTEHDDB,  vol.  i.  286.] 

P.  115a,  paragraph  a : — ^As  Kapellmeister  at 
Cothen,  Bach  received  the  comparatively  high 
salsry  of  400  thalers  (i  aoo  marks,  or  £60)  a  year. 
It  is  now  certain  that  he  went  with  the  Prince 
to  Carlsbad,  not  only  in  1730,  but  in  I7i8<  The 
journey  to  Hambuig,  where  he  saw  Reinken  for 
the  laftt  time,  took  place  not  in  1731,  but  in  1730, 
soon  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  In  1 7 19  he 
was  at  Halle,  where  he  tried  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Handel,  who  was  at  that  time  on 
a  visit  to  his  family.  This,  and  a  second  attempt 
in  1729,  fell  through,  so  that  the  two  composers 
never  met. 

P.  X 1 5  «,  1.  6  firom  bottom,  for  second  read 
first.  The  '  Trauermusik,*  written  by  Bach  at 
Cothen  in  1729,  was  not  on  the  death  of  the 
Duchess,  but  on  that  of  the  Duke  himself,  which 
took  phice  Nov.  19, 1738.  The  Trauer-Ode  here 
referred  to  as  written  in  1737,  was  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Christiane  Eberhardine,  Electress  of 
Saxony,  and  was  performed  on  Oct.  17,  1737. 
Besides  the  Trauermusik,  Bach  wrote  for  the 
court  of  Cothen  a  whole  series  of  occasional 
cantatas,  proving  his  intimate  connection  with 
the  Ducal  family:  for  Deo.  10  (the  Duke*s 
birthday),  in  171 7,  171 8,  and  1730;  for  New 
Year*8  Day,  1719  and  1730  (Gratulationscan- 
taten) ;  for  Nov.  30  (the  birthday  of  the  Duke*s 
second  wife),  1726.  Only  three  of  these  compo- 
sitions are  preserved ;  most  of  the  poems  to 
which  they  were  set  were  written  by  C.  F. 
Hunold.  Bach  took  up  his  residence  in  Leipzig 
in  May  1733.  He  was  appointed  Cantor  of  the 
Thomasschule,  and  director  of  the  music  in  the 
churches,  but  not  organist ;  he  never  occupied  an 
organist's  post  after  leaving  Weimar  in  171 7. 
As  Cantor  he  had  to  teach  singing,  and,  at  first, 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  instruction  ; 
as  director  of  mubic  he  had  to  superintend  the 
choral  music  in  the  churches  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Nicholas.  The  choirs  were  composed  of  the 
scholars  of  the  Thomasschule,  with  the  addition 
of  students  and  amateurs,  the  so-called  'Adju- 
vanten.*  The  size  of  the  chorus,  according  to  our 
present  ideas,  was  very  small ;  the  average  num- 
ber for  a  four-part  chorus  was  about  13  voices. 
These  were  supplemented  by  a  body  of  instru- 
mentalists averaging  18  in  number,  and  com- 
posed of  the  town  musicians  with  the  assistance 
of  students,  scholars,  and  amateurs.  Part  of  the 
duties  of  University  Music-director  were  fulfilled 
by  Bach,  and  firom  1729  to  1736  he  conducted  a 
students*  musical  society,  in  which  secular  cham- 
ber music  was  practised,  and  which  held  for  some 
time  an  important  place  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
town.  Several  public  concerts  were  also  given 
by  the  society  under  Bach*8  direction. 
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Bach*s  official  duties  were  not  very  pressing, 
and  he  had  time  enough  for  composition.  The 
musical  mateiials  with  which  he  had  to  deal 
were  however  far  from  satisfying  his  require- 
ments, especially  as  compared  with  the  state 
of  music  at  the  court.  Besides  this,  his 
governing  authorities,  the  town  council  of  Leip- 
zig, showed  themselves  entirely  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding the  exceptional  greatness  of  this 
musician.  They  did  everything  to  impede  his 
freedom  of  action,  and  pestered  him  with  petty 
accusations.  In  the  summer  of  1730  Bach's 
irritation  was  so  great  that  he  nearly  resolved  to 
leave  Leipzig  altogether.  His  intercourse  with 
the  rector  and  colleagues  of  the  Thomasschule 
was  at  first  not  unpleasant,  and  during  the 
rectorate  (i  730-1 734)  of  the  celebrated  philo- 
logist, Johann  Mathias  Gresner,  it  was  very 
agreeable.  Bach  could  not  get  on  with  the  next 
rector,  however,  Johann  August  Emesti,  a  mnn 
still  very  young  and  without  any  tact.  Certain 
differences  as  to  the  appointment  of  one  of  the 
choir-prefects,  who  had  to  direct  the  choir  in  the 
absence  of  the  cantor,  led  to  a  breach  which  in  the 
course  of  the  year  became  quite  irrecondleable. 
Bach,  with  all  his  great  and  noble  qualities,  was 
easily  irritated,  and  possessed  unyielding  obsti- 
nacy. The  protracted  conflict  had  very  barl 
results  on  the  discipline  and  working  of  the 
school,  and  even  ten  years  after  Bach's  death  the 
rector  and  cantor  were  accustomed  to  regard 
each  other  as  natural  enemies. 

Baches  position  in  Leipzig  was  a  highly  re- 
spected one,  and  he  soon  became  a  celebrity  in 
the  town.  Few  musicians  went  there  without 
paying  him  a  visit,  and  even  the  '  stars  *  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Dresden  did  not  fail  to  pay  him 
respect.  He  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  musicians  of  the  Saxon  capi  tal.  Pupils  came 
to  him  from  far  and  near ;  hb  house  was  a  centre 
of  refined  and  earnest  musical  culture ;  with  his 
wife,  an  excellent  singer  and  an  accomplinhed 
musician,  his  talented  sons  and  daughters,  and 
his  numerous  pupils,  he  could  organise,  in  his 
spacious  house,  performances  of  yoaJ  and  instru- 
mental works,  even  of  those  which  required  a 
large  number  of  executants.  That  he  mixed  in 
the  literary  and  University  society  of  the  town 
is  proved  by  his  relations  with  the  poetess 
Mariano  von  Ziegler  and  Professor  Grottsched. 
In  later  life  he  seems  to  have  withdrawn  more 
and  more  from  society.  In  the  new  impulse 
which  was  given  to  music  about  the  middle  of 
the  century  by  the  influence  of  the  rich  mercan- 
tile element,  and  which  resulted  in  the  found- 
ation of  the  'Gewandhaus  Concerts,*  Bach,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  took  no  part. 

Bach  made  frequent  journeys  from  Leipzig. 
As  he  was  still  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen  (*von 
Haus  aus*  as  the  phrase  was),  he  had  to  appear 
there  occasionally  and  to  place  his  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  reigning  family.  At  the 
same  time  he  kept  up  his  connection  with  the 
court  of  Weissenfels,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  Kapellmeister  in  1 733  (not  1 736).  He 
often  went  to  Dresden,  where,  since  his  passage 
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of  arms  with  Marchand  in  171 7,  he  had  been  in 
high  favour.  In  1 727  he  waa — a«  far  as  we  know, 
for  the  last  time — in  Hamburg,  and  his  native 
Thuringia  had  been  visited  occasionally.  His 
most  noteworthy  journey  was  that  of  1747  ^ 
the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Potsdam 
and  Berlin.  The  reception  here  accorded  to  him 
was  extraordinarily  complimentary. 

Concerning  Badi's  last  illness,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  as  early  as  1749  ^^  made  him  at 
times  so  incapable  of  work  that  the  town  council 
thought  seriously  of  appointing  his  successor. 
The  statement  that  he  engraved  his  own  works 
on  copper,  and  so  injured  his  sight,  is  absolutely 
without  proof.  He  had  been  accustomed  from 
earliest  youth  to  strain  his  naturally  weak  sight, 
and  this  brought  on  his  blindness.  The  oculist 
to  whom  he  ultimately  had  recourse  was  the 
English  Taylor,  who  travelled  through  Germany 
in  1 7  50  and  1 75 1 .  An  operation  was  performed, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  By  a  curious  coincidence 
the  same  oculist  operated,  a  few  years  later, 
upon  Handel,  and  also  without  success. 

Bach's  musical  development  proceeded  from 
the  sphere  of  organ  music,  and  it  is  to  this 
branch  of  art  that  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant part  of  his  compositions,  up  to  the  year 
1717,  belongs.  It  was  in  the  time  of  his  residence 
at  Weimar  that  he  reached  his  full  greatness  as 
an  oi^an-player.  At  Cothen  he  did  not  write 
much  for  the  organ;  the  Orgelbuchlein,  com- 
piled there,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  composi- 
tions of  the  Weimar,  or  even  of  an  earlier,  period. 
In  all  probability  the  celebrated  G  minor  Fugue 
with  the  Prelude  (Bachgesellschaft  edition,  vol. 
XV.  p.  177)  was  composed  in  1720  at  the  time  of 
his  journey  to  Hamburg.  Of  the  great  Preludes 
and  Fugues  only  four  can  with  certainty  be  as* 
cribed  to  the  Leipzig  period  : — C  major,  B  minor, 
£  minor,  and  £b  major  (Bachgesellschaft,  xv. 
pp.  238,  199,  236;  vol.  iii.  pp.  173  and  254): 
and  of  the  chorale  arrangements,  probably  not 
more  are  to  be  referred  to  this  time  than  those 
twenty-one  which  constitute  the  chief  part  of 
the  *  Clavieriibung,'  and  the  canonic  variations 
on  the  Christmas  hymn  'Vom  Hiinmel  hoch.' 
The  six  organ  sonatas  received  their  final  cor- 
rections at  Leipzig,  but  most  of  them  date  from 
Cothen  or  earlier,  and  were  not  originally  written 
for  the  organ,  but  for  a  pedal  harpischord  with 
two  manuals. 

The  Cothen  period  was  principally  devoted  to 
instrumental  chamber  music.  Here  the  great 
'Brandenburg'  concertos  were  completed  in 
1721  ,*  the  first  part  of  the  *  Wohltemperirte 
Clavier '  written  in  1722  (the  second  part  was 
finished  about  1742);  and  in  1723  the  Inven- 
tions and  Symphonies  for  clavier  were  produced. 
Besides  these,  to  this  period  are  to  be  assigned 
the  six  'French*  and  perhaps  also  the  six 
'  English '  suites,  to  whidi  Bach  added  the  six 
'Partitas '  (written  in  Leipzig  between  77 26  and 
1731) :  ▼ery  probably  the  sonatas  and  suites  for 
violin  and  violoncello,  as  well  as  the  sonatas  for 
violin  and  clavier,  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
time. 
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Lastly,  in  the  Leipzig  period,  the  composer 
laid  most  stress  upon  church  music  for  voices 
with  instrumental  aoccjmpaniment.  He  wrote 
some  300  so-called  church  cantatas,  of  which 
more  than  200  are  extant.  Only  a  small  num- 
ber of  these,  about  30,  belong  to  the  earlier 
periods ;  the  earliest  is  probably  the  Easter 
cantata,  'Denn  du  wirst  meine  Seele'  (Bach- 
gesellschaft, ii.  No.  15)  ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
written  at  Amstadt  in  1 704.  A  good  number 
of  cantatas  can  be  assigned  to  the  Weimar  period, 
but  to  the  Cothen  period  belong  only  one  or  two. 
But  to  the  Leipzig  period  are  to  be  referred  not 
only  the  great  majority  of  cantatas,  but  also 
almost  all  the  great  church  compositions.  Of 
the  five  Passion  settings  only  that  according  to 
St.  Luke  belongs  to  an  early  time  ;  the  '  John ' 
Passion  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  1724, 
the  ' Matthew*  in  1 729,  while  two  are  lost.  The 
Christmas  Oratorio  was  written  in  1734,  the 
Magnificat,  apparently  for  Christmas,  1723,  and 
the  Mass  in  B  minor  between  1732  and  1738. 
The  German  sacred  poems  set  by  Bach  are  the 
work  of  Erdmann  Neumeister,  Salomo  Franck, 
Chr.  Fr.  Henrici  (Picander),  Mariano  von  Zeigier, 
and  others.  Many  of  them  were  compiled  by 
Bach  himself.  [P^.] 

BACH  CHOIR,  THE.  In  1875  a  body  of 
amateurs  was  got  together  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Cole- 
ridge for  the  purpose  of  studying  Bach's  Mass 
in  B  minor,  a  work  concerning  which  musicians 
in  England  were  then  in  almost  total  ignorance. 
The  music  was  studied  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Otto  Gddschmidt  [see  vol.  i.  p.  608],  who 
had  devoted  much  preparatory  care  to  the  Maw ; 
and  the  work  was  performed  at  St.  James*a  Hall 
on  April  26, 1 876,  and  again  in  May  of  the  same 
year.  Its  success  was  such  as  to  encourage  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  to  convert  the  tempo- 
rary choir  into  a  permanent  association  for  the 
production  of  classical  vocal  music  The  new 
society  was  called  *  The  Bach  Choir '  (in  com- 
memoration of  the  inaugural  performance),  and  its 
object  was  defined  by  the  rules  to  be  the  practice 
and  production  of  choral  works  of  excellence  of 
various  schools.  Lord  Coleridge  became  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Goldschmidt  musical  director  and 
conductor,  and  Mr.  Coleridge  honorary  secretary, 
while  the  details  of  the  administration  were 
handed  over  to  a  salaried  secretary  and  librarian. 
In  March  1879  Her  Majesty  graciously  con- 
sented to  become  patron  of  the  choir.  In  June 
of  that  year  Mr.  Prendei^gast  was  appointed 
secretary  and  librarian,  with  the  whole  of  the 
administrative  work,  Mr.  Coleridge  retaining 
the  office  of  honorary  secretar}'. 

While  practising  and  producing  other  choral 
works,  the  Mass  was  not  neglected,  and  it  was 
performed,  for  the  eighth  time  in  London,  in  the 
Albert  Hall  on  March  25, 1885,  in  celebration  of 
the  bicentenary  of  Bach's  birUi.  For  this  per- 
formance the  choir  was  largely  augmented  by 
voices  selected  firom  other  leading  societies,  and 
many  retired  members  resumed  for  the  occasion 
their  places  in  the  chorus.  Interest  was  also 
lent  to  this  performance  by  the  use  for  the  first 
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time  in  England  of  the  trumpet  and  ohoi  cTamore 
parts  as  written  by  Bach.  The  whole  forces  were 
directed  by  Mr.  Otto  Goldavhoiidty  who  shortly 
afterwards  resigned  the  poet  of^  oonductor,  and, 
declining  re-election,  was  suoceeded  by  Dr.  C. 
Villiers  Stanford.  In  the  same  year  Lord  Cole- 
ridge retired  from  the  office  of  president,  and 
Lord  Monteagle  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
At  the  end  of  this  year  Mr.  Prendergast  resigned 
the  office  of  secretary  and  librarian,  and  the  work 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Morton  Latham  as 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Coleridge  resigning  the 
office  which  he  had  held  since  the  commence- 
ment. Many  members  left  the  choir  after  the 
great  performance  in  1885,  but  new  members 
were  not  long  in  filling  the  vacancies,  and  the 
numbers  are  now  higher  than  at  any  previous 
time.  (The  only  pertbrmance  in  England  of  the 
B  minor  Mass  which  has  not  been  given  by  the 
Bach  Choir  was  the  fine  production  at  the  Leeds 
Festival  of  1886  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan.) 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  which 
have  been  introduced  to  London  through  the 
agency  of  the  Bach  Choir.  Many  of  these  have 
been  specially  published  for  the  society  in  the 
Bach  Choir  Mngazine. 

J.  8.  Bach.   Vtsa  In  B  minor ;  Mlsn  Bravla  In  A :  CsnUtA.  '  EIn' 
ffMleBart':  Chorus, ' Now tluUtlw Ohm ';  SanctattnD;  Do.iaC. 
Berlioz.    Te  Deum. 
Bnieh.   *  Od ju«as.' 
CheraMni.    Mass  in  D. 
Oada.   'Conula.' 
Kiel.   'Thfl  Star  of  Bethlehem.* 

Palettrlna.    Misaa  Papaa  Hareelll  t  Mliaa '  Asaumpta  cat  MariA.' 
C.  H.  H.  Parry.    '  Prometheus  unbound ' ;  '  Blast  Fair  of  Slrsni.' 
Piiroall.    Anthem, '  JetaoTah,  quam  multL' 
Spohr.  Fa.uliL 

Vorm  Ain>  tBowrn  wobul 

Anerlo.    'Alleluia.' 

J.  C.  Bach.    '  Lieber  Herr  Oott.' 

Stamdale  Bennett.    '  In  Thee,  O  Lord.* 

Brahms.    '  Es  1st  das  Hell.' 

Eccard.    '  When  to  the  tample  Mary  eame.* 

GoM  (finished  by  Sullivan).    '  The  God  of  Jesbanm.* 

Mende  I  ssohn.    '  Tu  es  Pet  rns.' 

Palesirlna.    '  Adoramus  Te.'  riUf  T  1 

Yluorla.   *04aamsloriosttm.*aiid'JetDdnlols.'  |_M.Li.J 

BACH-GESELLSCHAFT.  The  list  of  the 
contents  of  the  edition  of  Bach*s  work 8  is  con- 
tinued in  the  article  Kibchen-Cantaten,  vol.  ii. 
60  b.  The  following  volumes  have  been  issued 
since  the  date  there  mentioned  : — 


1S7S.   Twenty-fifth  Tear. 

(lasned  In  1878.) 
CUvier  Works.   VoUi. 
TiMArtofTugue. 

Orcan  Worki. 
OrffalbHehlain. 
6  Chorales. 
UChor&lea. 

1878.   Twenty-slith  Tear, 
aasued  in  1878.) 

Church  Cantatas.    Vol.  IS. 
m.  Christum  wlr  soUea   loben 

sehon. 
IS.  Das  neu^bor*  ne  Elndeleln. 
IS.  Llebster  Immanuel. 
IM.  XelnemJesumlaM'lchnlebt. 
IS.  Mlt  Fried'  und  Freud*. 
IS.  Ertialt'  una  Herr. 
137.  Herr  Jesu  Christ. 
IS.  Auf  ChrlstI  HtmmellUut. 
IS.  Gelobet  sei  der  Herr. 
ISO.  H«rr  Gott.  dlch  lobeo  aUe 


UT7.   Twenty-serenth  Tear. 
(Issued  In  1879.) 
Chamber  Music.    VoL  6. 
*  Sonatas  for  Violin. 
0  Suites  for  Violoncello. 


Tbematlo  Indaz  to  the  Ohnreh 
CanUtas,  Nos.  1—180. 

1978.   Twenty^lffhth  Tear. 

(Issued  In  1881.) 
Charcb  CanUtas.    VoL  14. 
1S1.  Aus  der  TIefe. 

132.  Bereltet  die  Wega. 

133.  Ich  freue  mioh  In  dir. 

134.  Eln  Hen.  das  selnen  Jeram. 
186.  Ach,    Herr,    mich    arman 

SQnder. 
198.  Brforaohe  mleh. 
IflT.  Lobe  den  Herren. 
138.  Wanim  betrab'st  dn  dich. 
UA.  Wohl  dem.  der  slch  auf  selnen 

Oott. 
140.  Wachet   aoi^   rufk  ima   die 


1879.   Twenty-hlnth  Te«r. 

(Issued  In  1881.) 
Chamber  Muslo.   Vocal. 
Was  mlr  behact. 
Non  sa  eho  sla  dolora. 
O  holder  Tay . 

HOchsterwflnsditai  VreodenfBst. 
Schwiegt  stllle. 
Mar  hahn  en  neno  Obarkeet. 
(With  appendls.; 

1880.   Thirtieth  Tear. 
(Issued  In  1864.) 
Church  Cantatas.    Vol.  Ifii 
141.  Das  1st  Je  fewlssllch  wahr. 
148.  Una  1st  eln  Kind. 
148.  Lobe  den  Herm. 
144.  If  1mm  was  deln  Isi. 
148.  8o  du  mlt  delnem  Munde. 

146.  Wlr  mdssen  dureh  vlel  TrQb- 

sal. 

147.  Heri  und  Mund  ond  That. 

148.  Brlnget  dem  Herm  Ehre. 

149.  Man  singet  mlt  Freudan. 
180.  Naeh  dIr.  Herr. 


U8L   Tlilrty-flrst  Tear. 
(Issued  In  1885.) 
Orchestral  Works. 
4  Orertures  (Snites). 
Symphony  lu  F. 


MnsIkaUsehes  Opfsr. 


2  ConoartOB  for  8  OlaTiera. 

18B8;   Thirty-seoond  Tear, 
aisued  hi  1886.) 

(Hiiireh  Cantatas.    VoL  16. 
181.  Bfisser  Trost. 
152.  Tiitt  auf  die  Glanbenabahn. 

155.  Schau'.  lieber  Gott. 
154.  Meln  llebster  Jesu. 
VA.  Meln  Gott.  wla  lang*. 

156.  Ich  steh'  mlt  elnftm  Fuss. 
{inrr.  Ich  lawiedlch  nicht.  (DnetO 
1 158.  Der  Friede  sel  mlt  dIr. 
1160.  Sehet.  wlr  geh'n  hlnanf. 


100.  leh  welsa,  das  m^n  ErlOaar. 

BACHE,  Walter,  bom  at  Birmini^ham  June 
19,  184a,  a  younger  brother  of  fVancis  Ed- 
ward BA(naB.  He  studied  the  pianoforte  and 
theory  under  James  Stimpson,  organist  of  the 
Birmingham  Town  Hall.  In  Aug.  1858  he 
went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  under  PUvidy, 
MoscheleSy  Hauptmann  and  Richter.  After  a 
short  stay  in  Milan  and  Florence,  he  went  in 
the  summer  of  1862  to  Rome,  where  for  three 
years  he  received  regular  lessons  from  Liszt.  In 
May  1865  Mr.  Bache  came  to  London,  where  he 
subsequently  resided,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  stay  in  Florence  in  1871,  where  he  had 
lessons  from  Hans  von  Bulow.  Mr.  Bache  was 
chiefly  known  by  his  unflinching  advocacy  of 
Li8zt*8  claims  to  be  recognised  as  a  composer  of 
the  first  rank.  For  several  years  he  gave  orches- 
tral and  vocal  concerts,  at  which  he  brought  for- 
ward the  following  important  works  of  his  mas- 
ter, many  of  which  had  not  been  heard  in  London 
before: — Symphonische  Dichtungen:  Les  Pr^ 
ludes,  Orpheus,  Tasso,  Festklange,  Mazeppa; 
'  Von  Fels  zum  Meer '  march,  Rhapsodic  Hon- 
groise,  No.  4 ;  '  The  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth  * ; 
Psalm  xiii. ;  Reapers'  Chorus  (Prometheus) ; 
'  Loreley  ;  *  'Jeanne  d'Aro ' ;  Faust  Symphony  ; 
Piano  Concertos,  nos.  i  and  a,  and  Fantasie  iiber 
Ungarische  Volksmelodien.  During  Liszt's  visit 
to  England  in  the  spring  of  1886  Mr.  Bache 
gave  a  memorable  reception  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  on  April  8,  when  the  master  played 
the  finale  of  Schubert's  'Divertissement  k  la 
Hongroise/  and  his  own  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
in  A  minor.  Mr.  Bache  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  founding  the  Liszt  Scholarship  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  professor  of 
the  piano.     He  died  March  26,  1888.    [W.B.S.] 

BACHELOR.  For  additions  see  Degress,  in 
Appendix. 

BACK,  vol.  i.  p.  I  a  1, 1.  3  from  bottom.  For 
maple,  read  sycamore  or  hairwood.  (Corrected 
in  later  editions.) 

BACKFALL.    See  Aor£men8,  vol.  i.  p.  43  h, 

BACON,  R.  M.  See  vol.  i.  p.  288.  In  1.  17 
of  article, /or  1826  read  1829,  and  in  the  last 
line  but  one,  for  Nov.  2  read  Nov.  27. 

BADIALI.  In  the  last  two  lines  of  article, 
for  where  he  died  about  the  year  1870,  read  He 
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died  17  Not.  1865,  at  Imola,  where  he  was  bom. 
(Corrected  in  late  editioiiB.) 

BARMAKN.  Add  the  date  of  death  of  Karl 
Bannann  (3),  May  23,  1885. 

BAGPIPE,  vol.  i.  p.  1 34  J,  1. 13,/or  Mackin- 
non's  read  MacBimmon's.  (Corrected  in  late 
ediUonfl.) 

BAILDON.  In  L  7  of  article, /or  1 768  read 
1763,  and  add  that  he  died  May  7,  1774.  (Cor- 
rected in  late  editions.) 

BAINI.    See  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

BAKER,  Geobok.  He  was  bom  in  1773,  and 
quitted  Exeter  in  1790.  He  was  organist  at 
Stafford^  from  1795,  at  Derby  from  1810,  and  at 
Kugeley  from  1834.  He  dded  Feb.  19,  1847. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.)  [W.H.H.] 

BALFE.  line  13  of  article,  for  May  1816 
read  June  1817.  P.  136  5,  L  5  from  bottom, /or 
ballad  read  ballet.  P.  1 37  a,  1.  6,/or  1838  recui 
1837  ;  L  28, /or  in  the  following  spring  read  on 
May  37,  1836 ;  1. 46,  for  1840  read  March  1841. 
P.  137  5,  1.  3 0-3 1,  omit  the  vorde  and  a  few 
we^ks  later,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  *  The  Devil's 
in  it.'  The  production  there  referred  to  had 
taken  place  in  1847,  ^^^  should  have  been 
mentioned  six  lines  higher  in  the  page.  After 
1.  40  add  that  an  English  version  of  *  Pittore  e 
Duca '  under  the  title  of  '  Moro,'  was  given  at 
Her  Majesty's  by  the  Carl  Rosa  oompnny,  on 
Jan.  38, 1882.  Lines  54-55,  the  opera  '  Blanche 
de  Nevers*  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  year 
1863  ;  it  was  produced  in  Nov.  1863.  (Diet,  of 
National  Biography,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  fi^ther  particulars.)  [M.] 

BALL.  Omit  Spohr's  '  God,  Thou  art  great,' 
and  the  'Lobgesang'  from  the  list  of  Ball's 
translations.     (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

BALLAD.  Under  this  head  mention  should 
be  made  of  an  experiment  made  by  Schumann 
and  others,  in  the  form  of  '  ballads  for  declama- 
tion,' in  which  the  elements  of  Melodrama 
(which  see)  are  applied  to  smaller  works. 
Schumann's  contributions  are: — *Schdn  Hed- 
wig'  (Hebbel),  op.  zo6 ;  'Vom  Haideknabe' 
(Hebbel),  and  <The  Fugitives'  (Shelley),  op. 
123.  Hitler's  'Vom  Pagen  und  der  Konigs- 
tochter'  (Geibel)  is  a  slighter  specimen.  The 
PF.  accompaniments  with  which  some  modem 
reciters  are  wont  to  embellish  performances, 
would  come  under  the  same  category,  weire  they 
worthy  of  ranking  as  musical  compositions.   [M.] 

BALLAD  OPERA.  [See  Enoush  Opera, 
i.  488&.]  To  the  list  of  Ballad  Operas  there 
given  the  following  may  be  added: — 173 1.  Pa  tie 
and  Peggy;  The  Amours  of  Billingsgate;  The 
Grub  Street  Opera;  The  Welsh  Opera.  1738. 
The  Disappointed  Gallant,  or.  Buckram  in  Ar- 
mour. 1740.  The  Preceptor,  or,  The  Loves  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise.  [W.H.H.] 

BALLETa  Line  8  of  article,/or  1597,  read 
1591. 

BALLO  IN  MASCHERA,  Line  3, /or  in, 
readFeh.  17. 

iBt.MvT'iCiiaroh.  H«  mlgiwd  tin  post  on  Mar  U,  IMQ, 
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BALTZAR.  P.  133  a,  last  line  but  onCj/w*. 
At  read  Soon  after ;  and  compare  ii.  58  a. 

BAND.  See  sJao  Wikd-Band  in  Appendix. 

BANDERALI.  For  date  of  birth,  read  Jan. 
I  a,  1789,  and  add  day  of  death,  June  13. 

BANDINI,  Ubbrto,  was  bom  at  Rieti  in  Um- 
bria  on  Mar.  a8,  i860.  His  father,  Guglielmo, 
was  a  provincial  inspector  of  engineering.  In  1 865 
Uberto  was  sent  to  the  Liceo  of  Perugia,  where  he 
first  studied  the  rudiments  of  music  under  Prof. 
Giustiniani,  and  later  on  received  instruotioa  in 
harmony  from  Prof.  Bolzoni  at  the  Institute  Com- 
munale  Morlacchi  in  the  same  town.  In  1 876,  on 
leaving  the  Liceo,  instead  of  stadying  law,  he  went 
to  Naples,  where  he  attended  the  O^nservatorio  S. 
Pietro  a  Majella  for  a  year, his  master  being lAuro 
Rossi.  Being  obliged  to  leave  Naples  on  account 
of  private  misfortunes,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  at  the  Liceo  S.  Cecilia  under  Tergiani  and 
Sgambati.  His  first  important  composition  was 
an  overture,  *Eieonora*  (Crystal  Palace,  Mar.  I3, 
1 881),  which  won  the  prize  among  87  competi- 
tors in  a  musical  competition  at  Turin.  He  next 
produced  a  successful  symphony  at  the  Roman 
Iloyal  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts,  which 
was  followed  by  'H  Baccanale'  for  orchestra, 
produced  at  Perugia  in  Oct.  i88a  [W3.S.] 

BANISTER.  P.  134  ft,  1.  7  &  16  from  bottom, 
for  1676  read  1667.    John  jun.  died  1735. 
BANKS.    See  London  Violin-Makers. 

BANTL  P.  135  6,  L  17  from  bottom,/or  1799 
read  1794. 

BAPTIE,  David,  bom  at  Edinburgh  Nov.  30, 
1833.  Author  of  a  useful  *  Handbook  of  Musical 
Biography,'  1883  (and  ed.  1887).  He  has  pub- 
lished many  glees,  and  has  many  more  in  MS. 
He  has  also  in  MS.  a  '  descriptive  catalogue,'  or 
index,  of  vocal  part  music.  [G.] 

BARB  A  J  A,  DoMENico,  P.  138  a,  L  15,/or 
X835  rea^  1833. 

BARBER  OF  SEVILLE.  P.  138  6. 1. 4-5,/or 
Dec.  a6  read  Feb.  5. 

BARBIERI.  Insert  Christian  names,  Fran- 
cesco Arsenic,  and  date  of  birth,  Aug.  3, 1823. 

BARGIEL.  Add  that  he  is  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  three '  Meisterschulen  ftir  musikalische 
Composition'  connected  with  the  Academy  of 
Arts.  To  the  list  of  his  important  works  should 
be  added: — Overture  to  Prometheus,  op.  16; 
Symphony  in  C,  op.  30;  13th  Psalm,  for  chorus 
and  orchestra,  op.  35 ;  and  for  pianoforte  the 
Suites,  op.  7  and  13,  and  a  Sonata,  op.  34.  [M.] 

BARKER,  Charles  Spaokhan.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  139,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  599  and  607.]  The  fol- 
lowing additional  detailm  were  communicated  by 
him  to  the  writer.  He  learnt  his  art  under 
Mr.  Bishop,  of  London.  His  invention  of  the 
pneumatic  lever  was  not  adopted  in  the  organs 
at  York  and  Birmingham,  for  financial  consider- 
ations. He  went  to  France  in  1837.  Besides 
the  organ  of  St.  Denis,  his  pneumatic  lever  was 
applied  to  those  of  St.  Roch  and  the  Madeleine 
in  Paris.    He  took  out  a  brevet  d'invention  for 
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it  in  1839.  About  1840  he  became  director  of 
Daublaine  &  Callinet's  £Bkctory,  and  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1855  ^®  received  a  first-class  medal 
and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His 
patent  for  electric  organs  was  purchased  by 
Bryceson  of  London.  He  remained  with  Merk- 
lin  until  i860,  when  he  set  up  a  factory  of  his 
own  under  the  firm  of  Barker  &  Yerschneider, 
and  built  the  organs  of  St.  Augustin  and  of 
Montrouge  in  Paris,  both  electric.  The  war  of 
1870  caused  him  to  leave  Paris  and  return  to 
this  country,  where  he  built  the  organs  for  the 
Catholic  cathedrals  of  Cork  and  Dublin.  He 
died  at  Maidstone  Nov.  a6, 1879.        [V.  de  P.] 

BAKNARD,  Chablottb  Alikotok,  known 
by  her  pseudonym  of  '  Claribel«*  was  bom  Dec 
33*  1830,  and  married  Mr.  C.  C.  Barnard  in 
1854.  ^^®  received  some  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  composition  from  W.  H.  Holmes, 
and  between  1858  and  1869  publi^ed  some 
hundred  ballads,  most  of  which  attained  an 
extraordinary  popularity  of  a  transient  kind.  A 
▼olume  of  '  Thoughts,  Verses,  and  Songs '  was 
published,  and  another  volume  of  poems  was 
printed  for  private  circulation.  She  died  at 
Dover  Jan.  30,  1869.  (Diet,  of  National 
Biography.)  [W.B.S.] 

BARNARD,  Rbv.  John.  Line  6  from  end  of 
article,  add,  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
(Corrected  in  later  editions.) 

BARNBY,  Joseph.  See  vol.  1.  p.  145  a,  and 
add  to  the  article  found  there,  that  the  time  of 
Mr.  Bamby's  tenure  of  St.  Andrew's,  Wells 
Street,  was  from  1863  to  1871,  when  he  became 
organist  of  St.  Anne*s,  Soho.  Here  he  instituted 
the  annual  performances  of  Baoh*s  'Passion 
according  to  St.  John,'  which  he  had  previously 
introduceid  to  English  audiences  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms.  At  the  formation  of  the  London 
Musical  Sooijety  [see  that  article  in  Appendix] 
he  was  appointed  conductor,  and  in  this  capacity 
introduced  Dvol^^'s  *  Stabat  Mater*  and  other  im- 
portant novelties.  On  Nov.  10,  1884  the  Albert 
Hall  Choral  Society  gave  under  bis  direction  a  re- 
markable performance  of  the  music  of  Wagner's 
'  Parsifal,'  in  which  the  principal  solo  parts  were 
sung  by  some  of  their  greatest  German  repre- 
sentatives. In  1886  he  succeeded  Mr.  Shake- 
speare as  conductor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  Mention  must  be  made  of  his  psalm, 
*  The  Lord  is  King,*  produced  with  success  at  the 
Leeds  Festival  of  1883.  [M.] 

BARNETT,  John.  Line  i,  for  July  I  read 
July  1 5.   Line  1 8,  for  two  masses  read  one  mass. 

BARNETT,  John  Fbancib.  Correct  date  of 
birth  to  Oct.  16,  1837.  Add  the  following 
account  of  his  works  since  1874 : — Besides  many 
compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  three  impromptus  dedicated 
to  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  a  sonata  in  E  minor, 
dedicated  to  Ernst  Pauer,  Mr.  Bamett  has  pro- 
duced three  important  works  at  various  festiineds. 
The  first  of  these,  *  The  Good  Shepherd,'  was 
written  for  the  Brighton  Festival  of  1876,  and 
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the  second,  'The  Building  of  the  Ship,'  for  the 
Leeds  Festival  of  1880,  where  it  met  with  great 
and  well-deserved  success.  In  the  following 
year  he  wrote  an  orchestral  suite,  entitled  '  The 
Harvest  Festival/  for  the  Norwich  Festival. 
In  addition  to  the  above  we  may  refer  to  Mr. 
Barnett's  Concerto  Pastorale  for  flute  and  or- 
chestra, a  Sonata  in  E  minor  for  flute  and  piano- 
forte, and  a  Scena  for  contralto,  *  The  Golden 
Gate,'  set  to  words  by  the  late  'Hugh  Con- 
way.' [M.] 

BARONI-CAVALCABO.    See  voL  ii.  729  5. 

BARRET.  Add  that  he  died  Mar.  8,  1879. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

BARRETT,  Thomas.  See  London  Yiolin 
Makers,  vol  iL  164  b, 

BARRETT.  William  Alexander,  English 
writer  on  music ;  bom  at  Hackney  Oct.  15, 1836 ; 
was  a  chorister  at  St.  Paul's,  where  he  is  now 
Yicar-choral,  and  is  a  Mus.  Bac.  of  Oxford  (1870). 
Mr.  Barrett  has  published  'English  Glee  and 
Madrigal  Writers'  (1877),  'English  Church  Com- 
posers'(i88a), 'Balfe,his  Life  and  Work' (i88a), 
and  other  works ;  he  was  joint  editor  with  Dr. 
Stainer  of  the  'Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms* 
(1875).  He  has  been  for  many  years  musical 
reporter  of  the  '  Morning  Poet ' ;  tor  some  time 
edited  the  'Monthly  Musical  Record^'  and  is 
now  editor  of  the  *  Musical  Times.*  [G.] 

BARRY,  Chablbs  Ainslib,  bom  in  London 
June  10,  1830.  A  writer  who  is  understood  to 
edit  the  Programme-books  of  the  Richter  Con* 
certs,  and  whose  initials  are  appended  to  many 
thoughtful  analyses  of  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Wagner,  etc.  Mr.  Barry  was  educated  at 
Rugby  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
he  was  a  pupil  of  T.  A.  Walmisley,  and  after- 
wards studied  music  at  Leipzig  and  Dresden. 
He  contributed  for  long  to  the  '  Guardian,  * 
edited  the  'Monthly  Musical  Record,'  1875-79, 
and  has  been  otherwise  active  with  his  pen.  He 
has  published  several  songs  and  PF.  pieces.  A 
MS.  Festival  March  of  his  was  often  played  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  186a,  3,  and  he  has  a 

Smphony  and  other  orchestral  pieces  in  MS. 
e  was  secretary  to  the  Liszt  Scholarship  Fund 
J  886,  and  is  an  earnest  Zukunftsmusiker.     [G.] 

BARTH,  Kabl  Heinbich,  bom  at  PiUau, 
near  Konigsberg  in  Prussia,  July  13,  1847, 
received  his  first  instruction  from  his  father, 
beginning  the  piano  at  four  years  old.  From 
1856  to  i86a  he  was  studying  with  L.  Steinmann, 
and  for  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  with  H.  von  BUlow.  From  1864  onwards 
he  was  under  Bronsart,  and  for  a  short  time  was 
a  pupil  of  Tausig's.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  a 
teacher  in  the  Stem  Conservatorium,  and  in 
1 87 1  became  a  professor  at  the  Hochschule  at 
Berlin.  Herr  Barth  is  justly  held  in  high 
estimation  for  his  earnest  and  intelligent  inter- 
pretation of  classical  works,  and  he  is  also  an 
admirable  player  of  concerted  music.  He  has 
repeatedly  undertaken  successful  concert  tours 
in  Germany  and  England,  and  has  once  appeared 
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at  a  concert  of  Pasdeloiip*8  in  Paris.  He  holds 
the  position  of  pianist  to  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Grennany,  L^O 

BARTHELEMON.  P.  145  5,  L 14  Jbr  Vaux- 
hall  read  Marylebone,  and  add  a  reference  to 
Mabtusbons  Gabdbivs  ;  also  to  Jxphthah  a. 

BARTHOLOMEW.  Line  7  of  article  omit 
the  *  Lobgesang  *  from  list  of  works  adapted. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

BASEVI.  Add  dates  of  birth  and  death, 
Deo.  99,  1818,  and  Deo.  1885,  respeotively. 

BASSEVI.    See  CxByjtTTO. 

BASS  HORN.  This  instrument,  now  obso- 
lete, belonged  to  the  bugle  family,  and  was 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  bassoon.  It  was  made 
of  copper  or  brass,  was  blown  by  a  cupped 
mouthpiece  and  had  4  finger-holes  and  a  keys. 
In  Germany  some  were  made  of  wood.  The 
scale  was  similar  to  that  of  the  serpent,  extend- 
ing down  to  Bb  below  the  bass  stave.  [V.  de  P.] 

BASSOON.  P.  153  b,  L  13  from  bottom,/or 
unison  read  union. 

BATES,  JOAR.  Line  i,  for  in  1740,  read 
Mar.  19,  1 740-1.  P.  155  a,  1.  10,  for  1780  read 
the  same  year.  (His  marriage  took  place  as  stated, 
in  1780.) 

BATESON,  Thomas.  P.  155  o,  1.  3.  He 
must  have  quitted  Chester  before  161 1,  as  on 
Mar.  34,  1608-9,  he  '  was  chosen  Vicar-Chorall' 
of  the  Cathedi^l  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  commonly  called  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
'  in  y*  room  of  M'.  Steven  Robinson,  late  Vicar 
of  the  said  Church.  Who  was  also  admitted  and 
instaled  the  same  daye.'  And  on  April  5  fol- 
lowing he  'had  leave  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
for  one  week  more  to  pass  into  England  about 
his  own  business.'  In  the  latter  entry  he  is  de- 
scribed as  *  Vicar  and  Organist  of  this  Church.' 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  took  a  degree  in  music  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  (Chapter  acts,  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  vol.  u.  p.  73).  [W.H.H.] 

BATHE.  See  1.  289  5,  and  correct  as  fol- 
lows : — He  was  bom  on  Easter  Sunday,  1564, 
being  son  of  John  Bathe,  a  judge,  and  his 
wife  Eleanor  Preston.  He  entered  the  novitiate 
of  Tournai  in  1595  or  1596.  He  studied  at 
Louvain  and  Padua;  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  Irish  college  at  Salamanca,  and  died  at 
Madrid,  June  17,  161 4.  In  L  9  of  the  article 
omit  the  words^ '  he  came  to  London.*  (Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.)  [W.B.S.] 

BATISTE,  AntotneEdouabd,  organist  and 
professor  of  music,  bom  in  Paris  Mar.  a8,  1820, 
died  suddenly  there  Nov.  9,  1876,  was  a  son  of 
the  eminent  comedian  Batiste,  whose  memory  is 
still  fresh  in  the  annals  of  the  Commie  Fran^aise, 
and  uncle  of  Leo  Delibes,  He  was  one  of  the 
pages  in  the  chapel  of  Charles  X.,  but  after  1830 
be  was  sent  to  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  went 
through  a  course  of  solfeggio,  harmony,  organ, 
counterpoint  and  fugue.  As  a  student  he  was 
most  successful,  carrying  off  the  first  prices  in 
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these  studies,  and  in  1840,  as  a  pupil  of  Hal^vy's, 
obtaining  the  second  Prix  de  Rome.  In  1836, 
before  he  had  finished  his  course  at  the  CSonser- 
vatoire,  he  had  been  appointed  deputy  professor 
of  the  solfeggio  class ;  after  which  he  was  suc- 
cessively appointed  professor  of  the  male  choral 
class,  of  the  joint  singing  class  (suppresaed  in 
1870),  and  of  the  solfeggio  class  for  mixed  voices. 
He  also  instituted  an  evening  choral  class  at  the 
Conservatoire.  In  Oct.  1872  he  took  a  dass  for 
harmony  and  accompaniment  for  women.  Tliese 
professorial  duties  did  not  prevent  him  from  pur- 
suing his  organ  studies,  and  after  having  held 
from  1842  to  1854  the  post  of  organist  at  St. 
Nicolas  des  Champs,  he  was  given  a  similar  post 
at  St.  Eustaohe,  which  he  filled  until  his  death, 
with  so  much  ability  that  in  oonsideratian  of  his 
long  tenure  of  office  the  cur^  was  allowed  to 
celebrate  his  funeral  obsequies  at  St.  Eustache, 
though  Batiste  did  not  reside  in  the  parish.  A 
musician  of  severe  and  unerring  taste.  Batiste 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  organists  of  our  time, 
but  his  compositions  for  the  organ  were  far  from 
equalling  his  talents  as  professor  and  executant. 
He  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  his  educational 
works,  and  particularly  by  his  Petit  Solf^e 
Harmonique,  an  introduction  to  the  Solfeggio 
and  method  of  the  Conservatoire,  by  his  diagrams 
for  reading  music,  and  above  all,  by  his  accom- 
paniments for  organ  or  piano  written  on  the  figured 
basses  of  celebrated  solfeggi  by  Cherubini,  Catel, 
Gossec,  and  other  masters  of  that  date,  entitled 
Solfbges  du  Conservatoire ;  in  short,  he  was  a 
hard  worker,  wholly  devoted  to  his  pupils  and  to 
his  art.  [A.J.] 

BATTEN,  Adrian.  P.  156  a,  1. 14.  He  prob- 
ably died  in  1637,  as  on  July  22  in  that  year 
letters  of  administration  of  the  estate  of  Adrian 
Batten,  late  of  St.  Sepulchre^s,  London,  deceased, 
were  granted  by  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Can- 
terbury to  John  Gilbert,  of  the  city  of  Salisbury, 
Clothier,  with  consent  of  Edward,  John,  and  Wil- 
liam Batten,  brothers  of  the  deceased.  [ W.H.H.] 

BATTERY,  one  of  the  agr^ens  used  in 
harpsichord  music.  The  sign  for  its  perform- 
ance is  identical  with  the  curved  form  of  the 
modem  indication  of  the  arpeggio  (see  i.  876, 
ex.  4,  second  chord),  which  implied  that  the 
chord  to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  to  be  played 
twice  in  rapid  succession.  [^] 

BATTISHILL.  P.  1 56  a,  1.  3  from  bottom  Jbr 
1775  rtfaci  1777. 

BATTLE  OF  PRAGUE.  Line  8  of  article 
errs  in  giving  1793  as  the  date  of  the  London 
publication,  as  the  piece  appears  in  Thompson's 
catalogue  for  1789. 

BAUMFELDER.  F.  A.W.  See  vol.  ii.p.  735  a. 

BAZIN,  Fbavoois,  bom  at  Marseilles  Sept. 
4,  181 6,  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
where  he  afterwards  became  professor  of  har- 
mony, imder  Auber.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  392  d.]  In 
1840  his  'Loyse  de  Montfort*  gained  the  Prix  de 
Rome.  In  i860,  on  the  divitiion  of  the  Paris 
Orphan  into  two  sections  he  vras  i^pointed 
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conductor  of  tbem  for  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 
[See  vol.  ii.  6 1  i  a.]  The  following  operas  by  him 
have  been  given  at  the  Op^ra<Oomique  : — *  Le 
Trompette  de  M.  le  Prince/  1846 ;  *  Le  Malheur 
d*dtre  jolie/  1847 ;  'La  ^uit  de  la  Saint-Sylves- 
tre/  1849 ;  <  Madelon/  185a ;  <  Maitre  Pathelin,* 
1856 ;  'Les  DiseapiT^f*  1858  ;  and  *  Le  Voyage 
en  Chine,*  1865.  Besides  these,  Bazin  wrote 
beveral  sacred  compositions  and  a  number  of  part- 
BongB,  etc.  He  died  in  Paris  July  2, 1878.     [M.] 

BAZZINI.  Add  that  in  Jan.  1867  his  opera 
'  Turandot  *  (words  by  Gazzoletti)  was  given  at 
Milan.  He  has  written  two  sacred  cantatas, 
*  SenacheribbcT*  and  '  La  Resurrezione  del  Cristo,' 
besides  settings  of  several  Psalms;  symphonic 
overtures  to  Alfieii's  *Saul'  (Crystal  Palace, 
Feb.  17,  1877)  and  to  *  King  Lear'  (Do.  Feb.  ai, 
1880),  and,  iu  chamber  music,  three  string- 
quartets  and  a  quintet.  He  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Milan  Conservatorio  in  1880.    [G.M.] 

BEALE,  William.  The  following  additions 
and  corrections  are  to  be  made  : — After  the 
breaking  of  his  voice  he  served  as  a  midshipman 
on  board  the  R^volutionnaire,  a  44-gun  frigate, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  French.  From 
Jan.  30,  i8i6,toDec.  13,  i8ao,  he  was  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Li  November 
of  the  latter  year  he  had  been  appointed  organist 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  Dec.  1821  he 
returned  to  London,  and  became  successively 
organist  of  Wandsworth  Parish  Church  and  St. 
John's,  Clapham  Rise.  (Diet,  of  National  Bio- 
graphy.) Add  that  he  gained  a  prize  at  the 
Adelphi  Glee  Club  in  1840  (inserted  in  late 
editions).  [W.B.S.] 

BEAULIEU.  Add  day  of  birth,  April  11, 
and  that  he  died  in  1863. 

BECK,  JoHANN  Nepomde,  bom  May  5, 18 a8, 
at  Pesth,  where  he  studied  singing  and  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  as  Richard  in  *IPuritani,' 
having  been  advised  by  £rl  and  Formes  to  adopt 
a  musical  career.  He  afterwards  sang  at  Vienna, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Cologne,  Mayence,  Wies- 
baden, and  Frankfort,  1851  to  53.  From  1853 
to  the  present  time  he  has  been  engaged  at 
Vienna  as  principal  baritone,  where  he  is  a  great 
fiivourite,  being  alike  excellent  both  in  singing, 
acting,  and  in  classical  and  romantic  opera. 
Among  his  best  parts  are  Don  Juan,  Count 
Almaviva,  Pizarro,  Mikheli  (Wassertrager), 
Hans  HeiUng,  WUliam  Tell,  Nelusco,  Hamlet, 
Amonasro,  Orestes,  the  baritone  parts  in  Wag- 
ner*s  operas,  etc  He  has  also  performed  in 
the  various  cities  of  Germany  and  at  Stockholm 
with  great  success. — His  son  Joseph,  born  June 
II,  1850,  also  a  baritone  of  great  promise,  ap- 
peared at  Laibach  (1870),  and  has  appeared 
with  success,  among  other  places,  at  Berlin  and 
Frankfort,  where  he  is  now  engaged.         [A.C.] 

BECKER,  C0N8TANTIN  Julius.  Add  date  of 
death.  Mar.  i,  1879. 

BECKER,  JiAN.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
May  II,  1833,  and  add  date  of  death,  Oct. 
10,  1884. 
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BECKWITH.  Line  a  of  article,/or  1 759  read 
1750.  For  lines  3-5,  read  under  Dr.  William 
Hayes  and  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  He  was  appointed 
organist  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft's,  Norwich,  on 
Jan.  16, 1794*  and  succeeded  Garland  as  orguiist 
of  the  cathedral  in  1808.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 
He  never  wrote  or  gave  his  Christian  name 
oflBcially  otherwise  than  'John,*  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  name  *  Christmas '  was  merely  a 
playful  addition  made  by  his  friends  by  reason  of 
his  having  been  bom  on  Christmas  Day.  He  was 
succeeded  in  both  his  appointments  by  his  sou, 
John  Chablss,  bom  1788,  died  Oct.  5,  i8a8,  who 
in  tum  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Buck.    [W.H.H.] 

BEETHOVEN.  (N.B.  Many  of  the  foUow- 
ing  corrections  have  been  made  in  late  editions.) 

Pages  1 6a  b,  163  b,  the  value  of  the  florin  is 
rather  overstated. 

P.  164  b,  L 14  from  bottoms/or  this  year  read 
1790. 

P.  165  5, 1.  14  fit>m  bottom, /or  Violin  itmdos 
read  Pianoforte  rondos. 

P.  1666,  L 16, 17,  readDouble  fugue;  Double 
counterpoint  in  theSth,  loth,  i  ath.  Last  sentence, 
re<td  In  the  following  October,  Bonn  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  French  republican  army,  and 
the  Elector  fled. 

P.  176  a,  1.  lit  for  brother  reetd  uncle. 

P.  184  a,  1.  ZZffor  1766  read  1796. 

P.  185  &,  1.  14  from  bottom, /or  he  began  the 
scoring  of,  read  he  was  at  work  on. 

P.  186  5,  1.  31,  for  the  production  read  the 
proposed  production.  (It  appears  never  to  have 
taken  place.) 

P.  1875,  last  6  lines,  read  Breitkopf  ft 
HarteL  Simrock  published  (in  March)  the  4th 
Symphony,  dedicated  to  Count  Oppersdorf,  as 
op.  60,  and  Breitkopf  ft  Hiirtel  head  their 
splendid  list  with  the  Violin  Concerto,  dedicated 
to  Breuning,  as  op.  61,  and  also  issued  in  March. 
This  they  followed  in  April  by  the  C  minor. 

P.  188 a,  L  IT,  for  Schonbrunn  read  Vienna. 
Line  48,  read  Les  Adieux. 

P.  189a,  1.  13,  after  a6  add  181 1. 

P.  189  6,  L  7,  for  Nov.  13  read  Nov.  3. 
Correct  the  whole  sentence  in  which  this  date 
occurs  by  a  reference  to  vol.  ii.  59. 

There  was  a  short  visit  to  Toplitz  in  181 1,  aa 
well  as  the  longer  one  in  1 81  a.  On  Sept.  6  he 
is  there,  in  constant  communication  with  Rahel, 
Vamhagen,  and  Oliva ;  and  apparently  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  returns  to  Vienna,  whence 
he  writes  on  1 1  th  of  the '  Wine  month '  (October)^ 
See  Thayer,  iii.  174-18 1. 

P.  190  a,  1.  30, /or  early  in  181 3  read  on  the 
a9th  December. 

P.  19a  a,  1.  6,  for  Die  read  Der.  Line  34, 
for  the  latter  read  the  Archduke  Rodolph ;  and 
refer  to  vol.  iii.  77  &,  note  a.  Line  ^1%Jor  Kauka 
read  Kanka.    Also  in  note  7. 

P.  195  a,  L  ^t,  for  exactly  two  read  1833, 
three. 

P.  195  5,  L  16,  for  Hymn  of  Joy  read  Hymn 
to  Joy.    Line  yifor  (op.  lai)  read  (op.  ia4). 

P.  197  b,  1. 6  from  bottom,  rea<i  March  6, 1835* 

P.  198  a,  1.  8,  read  published  in  Sept.  1837. 
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F.  198  h,  1.  5  from  bottom,  for  Krenn  read 
Kron;  and  in  note  9  add  a  reference  to  the 
Deutsche  Mank-Zeitang,  March  8,  186 a. 

P.  aoo  b,  1.  i,for  I ath read  loth.  Line  15  from 
bottom,  add  He  died  Monday,  March  a6,  1827. 

P.  aoia,  1.  13,  after  Czemy  add  Lablache. 
Line  46,  read  On  Nov.  5  and  following  days. 

P.  aoi  b,  note  5,  read  Sohindler,  ii.  147. 

P.  206  &,  L  7  from  bottom  J^or Count  read  Moritz. 

P.  ao8  b,  1.  3a,  read  from  181  a  to  1818. 

B.  ft  H.'s  Complete  Edition  of  the  Works  was 
issued  between  Jan.  i86a,  and  Not.  1865.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Dictionary  Mr.  Thayer*B 
3rd  Tolume  has  appeared  (1879)  bringing  the 


life  down  to  ifii6. — Before  his  death  in  i88a 
Mr.  Nottebohm  issued  a  second  '  Skizzenbuch  * 
(B.  ft  H.  1880),  containing  the  sketches  for 
the  Eroica.  Early  in  1887  appeared  *  Zweite 
Beethoveniana*  (Rieter^Biedermann),  a  volume 
of  590  pages,  containing  the-  'Neue  Beetho- 
veniana '  (p.  ao9  a)  and  many  other  articles  of 
the  highest  interest,  the  whole  completed  and 
edited  by  E.  Mandyczewaki. 

While  this  sheet  is  at  presD  two  works  arrive : — 
'  L.  van  Beethoven,  von  W.  J.  v.  Wasielewski,* 
Berlin  1888,  a  vols. ;  and  *  Neue  Beethoveniana, 
von  Dr.  T.  Frimmel/  Vienna^  1888,  with  6  illus- 
trations. 


Catalogue  of  Beethoven*  e  printed  worhe,  compiled  from  Nottebohm*  e  Catalogue  (B.  &  H.  x868), 

the  ijettere,  the  Works  themeelvee,  and  other  eources, 

PF.-«  Pianoforte.  V.»  Violin.  Va.  a  Viola.  C.»  Cello.  Cba88»=  Contrabass.  Clav. «  Clavecin. 
Clar.B  Clarinet.  Ob. »  Oboe.  Fl.»  Flute.  Orch. «  Orchestra.  ^Ik^.b  Autograph.  ann.s  an- 
nounced.   arrt.a>  arrangement 

I.   WORKS  WITH  OPUS  NUMBERS. 


Op. 


e 
7 

8 
9 

10 

11 
19 
IS 

14 
Ifi 

16 


17 
18 

19 


e 


9B 
91 


Dt9tripUtm, 


Three  Triot,  PF.  V.  G.  (Kb.  O.  0 

minor).  (For  No.  Seompan  Op. IM.) 
Thnt  SonatM,  CUvacin  or  PF.  (F 

minor.  A,  0).  (For  No.  1  mo  No.  US). 
Grend  Trio.  V.  Va.  0.  (1  b)  pootlbly  the 

rctnlt  of  sn  attempt  et  a  ttring 

quartet. 
Grand  Quintot  V.V.  Va.Va.  0.  (Xb). 

An  arrt.  of  the  original  Op.  lOS. 
Two  Grand  Sonatee,  PF.  0.  (F.  Q 

minor). 
Sonata.  4  bandi,  Glar.  or  PF.  CD). 
Grand  Sonata,  Olav.  or  PF.  (Kb). 


Serenade.  V.  Va.  0.  (D).  flee  Op.  41 
Three  Trioa,  V.  Va.  0.  (G,  D,  0  minor). 


Three  Sonatai,  Olav.  or  PF.  (U  minor, 

F,  D). 
Grand  Trio.  PF.  (Har.  (or  V.)  0.  (Bb). 
Three  flon^aa,  Olav.  or  PF.  V. 
Grand  8<»aU  patMUque^  Olar.  or 

PF.  (0  minor). 
Two  Sonatai,  PF.  (I.  G). 
Grand  Concerto,  PF.  and  Oroh.  (0). 

(Really  the  lecond.) 
Grand  Quintet.  PF.  Ob.  Glar.  Bawoon, 

Horn  or  V.  Va.  0.  (E  b).    And.  by 

Beethoven  at  a  Quartet  for  PF.  V. 

Va.  0.    Abo  arrd.  as  String  Qoar^ 

tet  and  marked  Op.  73. 
Sonata.  PF.  Horn,  or  C.  (F). 
Six  Quartets.  V.V.  Va.  0.  (F.  G,  D.  0 

minor.  A.  Bb). 
(3onoerto.  PF.and  Oreh.  (Bb).  (Beall; 

the  first.)    BeeNo.  1AL 
Septet,  V.  Va.  Horn,  Clar.  Bassoon.  0. 

Gbass.  (Kb). 
Grand  Brmphony  (0).   (TheflretJ 

Grand  Sonata,  PF.  (Bb). 

Two  Sonatas,  PF.  V.  (A  minor,  F). 

SonaU  in  F.  PF.  V.  (Op.  83).  Op.  94 
was  originally  PF.  score  of  Promf 
fktuM.  now  Op.  4S. 

Serenade,  Fl.  V.  Va.  Bee  Op.  41. 

Grand  Sonata,  Clav.  or  PF.  (Ab). 

No.  1.  Sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia. 
Clav.orPF.  (Kb). 

No.  8.  Sonata  quasi  ana  FUitasia, 
Clav.  or  PF.  (0  3  minor),  l*  Moon- 
light'1. 

Grand  Sonata.  PF.(D).  ['Putoral']. 

(Quintet.  V.V.  Va.Va.  0.  (0). 

Three  aonatas,  PV.  V.  (A.  0  mbior.  G.) 


Belbr«Aprill7«& 


17V2,at  Bonn.— ^«<.B.Thal- 
berg. 


*  *  ...   . 


Before  July  7. 1798. 


At  latest  1796.-iisLO.Has- 

lliiger,  Vienna. 
Before  AprU  6b  1797. 


Before  April  18, 1I0L 
Nos.  1  and  6  In  1800. 

Before  March  179S.— ilaf. 

0.  Haslinrer,  Vienna. 
Before  April  2.  IFOo.-iial. 

MendeUsohns.  Berlin. 
Before  April  2.  leoo. 

Before  end  of  ino.— lt«e<sed 

Mpy,  Peten.  Leipsig. 
First  two  movements  or8<^ 
nata  l.  oomposed  in  1800. 
AM.  Imperial  Lib.Vlenna. 


OriflmatPtMUktr. 


im.-AuL  J.  Kafka,  Vi- 
enna. 
1801— Anl.  MendeUsohns, 

Berlin. 
1808.- A«<.  of  No.  1.  MUlbr 

of  Melningen.  , 


Artaria,  Vienna,  about  Ap.  1796^ 
Artarla.  Vienna.  Mar.  9. 1796. 
Artaria.  Vienna,  Feb.  8. 1797. 

Aitaria.  Vienna.  Feb.  8. 1707. 

Artaria,  Vienna,  Feb.  8, 1797. 

Ariaria,  VImna.  1797. 
Artaria,  Vienna,  Oct.  7. 1797. 

Artaria.  Vienna,  ann.  Oct.  7,  ITBT. 
Traeg,  Vienna,  ann.  July  21. 1798. 

Xder.  Vienna,  ann.  Sept.  96, 1798. 

Mollo.  Vienna,  ann.  Oct.  S.  ms. 
Artaria.  Vienna,  ann.  Jan.  12. 179BL 
Bder,  Vienna,  1799. 

Mollo.  Vienna,  ann.  Dec.  21. 1798. 
Mollo.  Vienna,  Mar.  1801. 

MoUOb  Vienna  Mar.  1801. 


Mollo,  Vionna.  Mar.  1801. 

UijWo.  Vienna.  Pt.  I  (1—3).  Summer. 

1801  ;  Pt.  II  (4-6).  Oct.  ISOl. 
HoffmelstCT  A  KOhnel,  Leipsig. 

Hoffknelster  A  KOhnel,  Leipzig.   In 

'i  parts  in  IWl. 
HoAneister  A  KOhnel.  Leipilg.  end 

orisoi. 
HoiBuelster*  KOhnel.  Leipc'g.  1808. 

Mollo,  Vienna,  ann.  Oet.  88. 160L 

Originally  publlihed  a«  Op.  9S  No.  % 
but  made  Op.  M  before  IMS. 

OappI,  Vienna.    Early  in  1903. 
Gappi,  Vienna,  ann.  Mar.  3,  imi. 
Cappl.  Vienna,  both  ann.  Mar.  S,  1802. 


JecWeersdle 


Bnrean  des  Arts  et  dlndnstrle.  Vienna. 

Brettkopf  a  Hirtel.  Leipdg. 

Bnrean  de«  Arts  rt  dlndtBtriOb  Vienna, 
ann.  May  98, 180QL 


Pr.  Garl  Ton  Uchaowaky. 
Joseph  B«ydn. 


Fredertek   William   IL 
King  of  Prussia. 

(^nntess   Babette    von 
Kegievlcs. 

Count  Ton  Browne  (with 

prelkre). 
Ck>unieu  von : 


(Tonntemvoa  JSn 

A.  ealieri. 

Pr.  carl  von  LIchnowAy. 

Baronees  Ton  Braon. 
Princess  Odeaealchi.  mU 

Kegleries. 
Pr.  Schwaraonbeis. 


Baroness  won  Brann. 
Pr.  Ton  Lobkowlti. 

Chsrlfs  NIkl  Noble  de 

Mklsberg. 
Empress  Maria' 

Baron  Tan  Swietan. 

Gonnt  Ton  Browne. 

OmntM.  Ton  Fries. 

Idem. 


Pr.  C  Llehnowsky. 
Princess  J.  Liechtenstein 

Oonntew  Ololiatta  Glne- 
eiardt. 

Joaeph  Kdlan  Ton  Bon- 

nenfels. 
Oount  M.  T.  Fries. 

Alexander  I,  Bmperor  of 
Russia. 
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Three  Sonatu,  OUt*  or  PF.  (O.  D 
minor.  Kb). 


C«mf<md. 


Not.  1  ftnd  2. 1602. 


SofHr.'An  die  Hoflbunf  .*  Ttedge'R '  Vrtr 

nl*'(Rh). 
Seven  Bagatelles.  PF.  (E  b,  C.  F.  A.  0, 

D,  F  minor). 
8U  Vuiatloni  on  an  oristnal  theme, 

PF.  (F). 
[lA]  Variations  with  a  fti^e.  on  theme 

from  Prometheus.  PF.  (Bb). 
Symphony  No.  2.  Orch.  (D). 

Grand  Concerto.  PF.  and  Oreh.  (G 

minor). 
Trio.  PF.  Clar.  V.  or  0.  (E  b),  arrangvd 

by  author  from  Septet.  Op.  20. 
Two  Prehidea.  throu^  all  IS  mijor 

keys.  PF.  or  Orxan. 
Romance.  V.  and  Orch.  (O.) 
Serenade,  PF.  F.  or  V.  (D).  tnm  the 

Serenade^  Op^  SB;  rerlaed  by  eom- 

pooer. 
Nottumo.  PF.  Va.  CD),  arranfed  from 

the  Serenade,  Op.  8. 
The  men  of  Prometheui,  Ballot.  Not. 

1-16. 
Fonrteen  Variations,  PF.  V.  a  (Eb). 
Three  Grand  Marches.  PF.  4  hands 

(C.Eb.  D). 
Adelaide,  by  Xatthlsaon,  Cantata,  for 

Soprano  with  PF.  (Bb). 
SonaU  [•  Kreutter*].  PF.  V.  (A).  •  Per  11 

Pianoforte  ed  an  Violino  obllgato. 

scrltta  In  nno  stllo  molto  concer> 

tante  quasi  eome  d'un  Concerto.' 
Six  Sonrs  br  Oellert.  for  Soprano:— 

Bitten:  Die  Llebe  des  NSchsten; 

Vom  Tode:  Die  KhreOottet ;  Gottet 

Macht :  Basalled. 
Two  Eaiy  Sonatas,  PF.  (Q  minor. 

G  major). 
BoRuooe,  V.  and  Oreh.  (F). 

Two  Boodoe.  PF.  (0,  OX 

Eight  Songs:— Urian's  Belse  (Olaa- 
dlus) ;  Fenerterb  (Mereau) :  Das 
Liedchen  t.  d.  Ruhe  (Ueltzen); 
Xal  lied  (Goethe):  Holly's  Abschied 
(BQrger):  Die  Llebe  (Lesslng): 
Marmotte  (Goethe) :  Das  Bldm- 
ehen  Wnnderhold  (Bflrger). 

Grand  SonaU  ['  Waldsteln  'J,  PF.  (0). 
See  No.  170. 

['LI  St '1  Sonata.  PF.(F). 

Slnfonta  eroioa.  No.  8  (E  b). 

Grand  Concerto  [Triple],  PF.  V.  G. 
and  Orch.  (C). 

['LIVth']  Sonata.  PF.  (F  mlnorX  so- 
called  '  Appasslonata.* 

Fourth  Concerto.  PF.  and  Oreh.  (G). 

Three  Quartets  ['  Raxonmoffliky  '],V.V. 
Va.  a  (F, B  minor.  0).  (7th.8th.* 
9th.) 


Fourth  Symphony  (Bb). 
Concerto,  V.  and  Orch.  (D). 


Concerto,  PF.  and  Orch..  arranged  by 
author  from  his  First  Concerto  for 
Violin  (D). 

Orerture  to  (Toriolan. 

Seena  ed  Aria,  'Ah,  perfldo!*   8opr. 

and  Oreh. 
TweWe  Variations  on  'Ein  MMchcn* 

(ZauberflOte),  PF.  0.  (F). 
Symphony.  No.  &  (0  minor). 


Original  PtMiA0r. 


Ym-'\K2.—AtU.  J.  Kafka, 

Vienna. 
Close  of  1808. 

1808. -il«l.   Breitkopf  * 
Htrtel.  Leiptig. 

(31ose  of  1802.    First  per- 
formance, April  5. 1808. 

1800. -A«i<.  0.  HasUnger, 
Vienna. 

180S.-it«<.  of  T.  part  Sim- 
roclL 

1780.  —  Re9ia*4  eopjr,  Ar> 
taria  in  Vienna. 

1608. 


1792  or  17SS. 


1796  (?). 
Mar.  17. 180S. 


Not  Utar  than  UOS. 
Aid.  F.  AmerUng,  Vienna. 

Moatly  very  early. 


l804.-iia<.  J.  Kafka,  Vi- 
enna. 


Aug.  1804.  — E#»<M4i  copy, 

J.  Dessaner,  Vienna. 
1804. 

1801. 

1806. 

Before  Feb.  1807.— J«(.  No. 

1.  Mendelssolma.  Berlin. 

'Begun    May   96,    1806.' 
Aut.  No.3.Thlelenlus,Char> 

lottanburg.   No  date. 
1806. 

1806.  First  played  Dec.  98. 
X806.-ii«<.  Imperial  Li- 
brary, Vienna. 

April  1807. 


April  imr.-Amt.  HeiT  F»- 

temo.  Vienna. 
Piagnebl796. 


Begun  1806:  first  played 
Den.  22. 1806  -  ilirt.  Mea- 
delssohns.  Berlin. 


Nos.  1  and  9  in  '  Repertoire  des  (nare- 
cinlstes':  No.  ft.  Nfigeli.  ZOrlch. 
early  In  2808.  Then  (with  B.'8 
corrections)  'Deux  Senates  .  .  . 
op.  81 .  . .  Edition  trte  oorreete,' 
N.  Slmrock.  Bonn:  and  then  as 
'Deux  Sonates  pour  le  Clavecin 
ou  Pianoforte.'  Cappi. Vienna.  No. 
8  in  Nigeli's  'Repertoire.'  No.  11. 
1804.  In  1805  as  "Truls  Sonates  p. 
Clavecin  on  Pianoforte  ...  urre 
99.  Cappi.  Vienna. 

Kunst  and  Industrie  Comptoir, 
Vienna,  ann.  Sept.  18. 1806. 

Bureau  des  Aru  et  d'Industrle,  Vienna, 
ann.  May  98. 1^08. 

Breitkopf  A  Ulrtel.  Leipzig.  1808, 

Breitkopf  A  HArtal.  Leipzig.  1808. 

Bureau  des  Artt  et  dlndustricYlenna. 

Mar.  IKM  (Parts)  Score. 
Bureau  des  Aru  et  dlndustrie,  Vienna. 

Not.  1804. 
Bureau  dn  ArU  at  dlndustrie.  Vienna, 

Jan.  1808. 
Hofftaoeister  A  Kdhnel.  Ldpdg.  close 

oflWS. 
Hofhnelster  A  KQhnel,  Leipzig,  UOOL 
Uoflknelster  A  KOhnel.  1806. 


HofltaMjster  A  KOhnel.  Leipcig.  1804. 

Ariarla.  Vienna.  June  1801  (PF.  ar- 
rangement only). 

HofTknelster  k  Kahnel,  Leipzig.  1804. 

Bureau  des  ArU  et  dlndusbriet  VIeDca, 
Mar.  1804. 

Artaria,  Vienna.  Feb.  1717. 

N.  Simroek,  Bonn.  1806, 


D^ fated  to 


Artarla.  Vienna.  180& 


Bureau  des  ArU  et  dlndustrle.'Vlenna. 

ann.  Jan.  19,  lltt6. 
Bureau  des  Aru  et  dlndustrie,  Vienna. 

Mtyl806. 
Artaria.  Vienna.    No.  1,  1797.    No.  2, 

Sept.  1802. 
Kunst    und    Industrie    Oomptulr, 

Vienna,  June  1805). 


Bureau  des  Arts  et  dlnduetrlcYtaDna, 

May  1806. 
Bureau  des  ArU  et  dlndustrie,  Vienna. 

Ap.1806. 
(3ontordelleArti  edlndustrla.  Vienna, 

In  ParU.    Score. 
Bureau  de«  ArU  et  dlndustrie.  Vienna, 

ann.  July  1. 1M)7. 
Bureau  des  Aruet  dlndustrie. Vienna, 

ann.  Feb.  18. 1807. 
KuDst    und    Industrie    Comptoir, 

Vienna.  Aug.  1808. 
Behreyvogel  A  Co.  Festh.  Jan.  1806. 


Bureau  des  ArU  et  dlndustrie,  Poeth 

and  Vienna,  Mar.  1809. 
Bureau  des  ArU  et  d'Industrta. Vienna 

and  Festh.  Mar.  1809. 

Bureau  des  ArU  et  dlndnatrla.  Ybmna 
and  Pceth.  Aug.  UOS. 

Bureau  des  Arta,  et  dlndustrlcb Vienna 

Jan.  1806. 
HoAnelster  A  Ktlhnol,  Lelpxlg,  180& 

J.  Trace.  Vienna,  Sept.  1798, 

Braitkopf  *  HArtal.  Lelpilf .  Ap.  1808l 


Prlneeu      Odeschalchl, 

ii^«  Keglerlcs. 
Count  M.  Llchnowsky. 

Prince  Ctal  Llchnowsky. 


Prof.  J.  A.  Sehmldt,  with 
Prefooe. 


Prinoesi  Bsterhacy.  «^« 

Liechtenstein. 
MatthHeon. 

R.KreintaBr. 


Count  Browne. 


Countess  BenrietU 
Llchnowsky. 


Count  Ton  Waldsteln. 

Prinee  too  Lobkowlti. 
PrbieeTon  Lobkowitz. 

Count  Francis  t.  Brunt- 
wick. 

Archduke  Rudolph  of 
Austria. 

Count  Ton  Batonmofhky. 


Count  Oppendorf. 
Stepihan  Ton  Breunlng. 

Itfyifiwii  Yon  Breunlng. 

M.[H.  J.]  de  Collin. 
Countess  Toa  Cirj- 


Prinee  Ton  Lobkowttt 
and  Count  Rasoumoff* 
■ky. 

Nna 
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n 

7S 


7S 
74 

7B 


77 

TB 

79 
80 


a* 

82 


87 


90 

n 


82 


M 

90 


DueriptUm. 


Putoral  Brmphony,  No.  8  (F). 

Onnd  BoMta.  FF.  a  (A). 

Two  Trtoi,  PF.  T.  0.  (D,  Kb). 

Sextet.  CUr.  Olar.  Oor.  Oor.  Faf .  Fag. 

(Sb). 
FIdeUo,  or  Wedded  LofS. 


Oooeeito.  FF.  and  Oroh.  (Kb),  the 
Fifth. 

Qoutet  [*  Harfbo  'l  T.  Y.  Ta.  0.(Kb). 
(The  10th.) 

8tz  8oDg«,  8opr.  and  FF.  *  Keuitt  du 
dai  Ltnd.'  'Heri  mein  Hen,'  and 
'Ks  war  einmal.'  Qoethe;  'Hit 
Liebasbllok.'  Halem ;  '  Eliut  woho- 
ten'  and  'Zwar  Mhaf  das  OlOek.' 
Reinlg. 

Op.  75  U  also  marked  to  an  arrt.  of 
Op.  18  as  a  string  quartet. 

[« I  VariatioDS.  FF.  (D).   Bee  Op.  lUL 

FaoUisle.  PF.  (U  minor). 

Sonata.  FF.  (V|). 

Sonatina.  FF.  (0). 

Fantasia,  FF.  Oreh.  Ohoms^  Words 
hj  Kuilher.  The  theme  of  the  rarla- 
tions  is  BeethoTsn's  song  'Qegen- 
llebe.'   8eeNo.flH. 

Sonata.  FF.  (Eb).  'X<ss  Adteiu,  I'Ab- 
senee,  et  le  Betour.' 

Seitett.  V.y.  Ta.  0. 2  Oors.  (K  b). 

Four  Ariettas  and  a  duet,  Bopr.  and 
FF.  Words  by  Metastaalo.  L 
'Dlnmi  ben  nilo.'  2,  'T'Intendo, 
St.'  8. '  Che  Is.  0  mlo  bene '  (b^fa). 
4.  *Che  Ik  n  mlo  b«ne'  (wria). 
B. '  OdI  I'auza.'  German  words  by 
Sehrelber. 

Three  8onr>  bjr  Goethe.  Bopr.  and  FF. 
L  'Trocknet  nlcbk'  2.  '  Was  sleht 
mir.*   8. 'KleineBlumen.' 

Mnslo  to  Goethe's  Egmont.  Orerture. 
1.  Song,  'Die  Trommel.*  S.  Sn- 
traote  I.  8.  Kntracte  n.  4.  Sorif, 
'FreudToU  und  leidvoU.'  6.  Kn- 
tracte III.  8.  Kntracte  IV.  7.  Clara's 
death.  8.  Melodrama.  9.  Battle 
Sjmphony. 

Ohrlstus  am  Oelberfe.     'Mount  of 
Olives.'  B.  T.  B.  Chorus.  Oreh. 
B.  A.  T.  B.  Chorus,  Oreh.  (O 


Oiand  Trio  for  Y .V.  Ya.  (0)  taken,  with 
Beethoven's  apprubatiun.  from  a 
]I8.Trlo  for  2  Oboes  and  iCngl.  horn. 

Boot.  'Das  Oiaek  der  Freundsohaft,' 
&  and  FF.  (A)i 

Fdonalsa.FF.(0). 

Bonata,  FF.  (K  mhiotV 

Wellington's  Yletory.  or  the  Battle  of 
Yittorla.  Oreh.  Battle  fought  June 
81.  1818.  News  reached  Vienna, 
July  '27,  ISISL 

Seventh  Grand  Symphony,  Oreh.  (A). 

Ughth  Grand  Symphony,  Oreh.  (F). 


Song,  'An  die  Hoflhang,'  by  Tledge^ 

B.  and  FF. 
Quartet,  Y.Y.Ya.O.(F  minor).  (Iba 

nth.) 
Bon*takFF.T.(6>. 


OenjMMd. 


AlU.  Baron  van 
dykci.  Amheim. 


Katteo- 


OloseoflBOSi 

Xarly. 

Begun  1808. 

Froduoed  In  8  Aeti.  Nov. 

9011808:  Overture -No.  a.' 
Bednoed  to  9  Aets  and  re- 

prodooed  Mar.  19. 1808; 

Orectare.'No.S.' 
Much  revised  and  again 

prodnoed  May  2S.  1j(14. 

Orertare  in  K  But  played 

at  seeond  perfomunce. 
Overture,*No.  1,*  composed 

for  a  proposed  perform- 

aaee  In  Prague.  1807,  but 

not  played.  Bee  Op.  138. 
1809.— iliil.  CHasUnger. 

Vienna. 
1809.— A«<.  Mendelsaohna, 

Berlin. 
No.  1.  May  UIO.    No.  4, 

lW.—Aut.  of  6  A  6  Ar- 

taria,  Vienna. 


Origlmat  FmbUAtr, 


imcf) 

1806  (?) 

Oet.1808, 

Before  Dee.  im. 
Performed  Dec  22. 1808. 


May  4. 1808. 


No.  4.  IfW.-AiU.  No.  1. 
Artaria. 


ma 


ma— Afil.  of  Ovvrtore. 
F.  Ranser,  Munich.  Do. 
of  No.  8,  Frl.  Kistner. 
Leipzig.  First  perform- 
ance. May  94, 1810. 


IflOO.  First  perfbrmiuioe 
April  5.  IBQS.  Vienna. 

1607.  First  peHbrmanoe, 
Sept.  8. 1M7,  Eisenstadt. 

1794(7).— A«<.  of  original. 
Artaria. 


1814  (?). 

Aug.l8;m4. 

First  parfbnnanos.  Dee.  8, 
1818, 


May  IS.  181S.-il««.  Men- 
delssohns.  Berlin.  First 
performanoe  Deo.  8.  ma. 

Lin^  Oot  m3.-A«l.  G. 
Haslinger.  Vienna.  First 
performanoe,  Feb.  87. 
1814. 

1818  (?). 

Oet.l810.-il«l.  Hofbfbllo- 

thek.  Vienna. 
1812.    First   performanoe 

Jan.  ms,  by  Arehduke 

Biidolf  and  Boda, 


Brdtkopr  A  BIrtel.  Leipclg.  Ap.  1809. 
firallkopf  *  HIrtel.  Lelpslg,  Ap.  1809. 
Braltkopr  A  HAitel.  Lelpslg,  1809. 
Breltkopf  *  HArtel.  Lelptlg,  Jan.  18ia 


FF.  Score.  BBettkopf  *  HIrtal.  Leip- 
zig, ma 

FF.  Beora.  Artaria.  Vienna.  Aug.  1814. 
*  Leonore.  Oper  In  9  Akten  v.  L. 
van  Beethoven ;  vollstlndlger  Klsr 
vieraustng  der  Sten  Bearbeltung 
[1808]  mit  den  Abwelehnngen  der 
Isten.'  with  preboe  by  O.  Jahn, 
SepkUBL   (B.AH.Lelpilg.) 

Braltkopr*  HArtel.  Lelpsig.lUy  18U. 

Breltkopf  *  HIrtel.  Leipzig,  Deo.  ma 

No.  4  Appendix  to  Lelptlg  A.  M.  Z. 

Oet.l8ia 
Nos.  5  A  6  in  'Dentsehe  Gediehte.' 

July  1810,  Artaria.  Vienna. 
Opw  T\  Breltkopf  A  Hirtel.  Lelpcig. 

Dec.  18ia 
0.  Haslinger. 

Breltkopf  A  HIrtel.  Leipzig.  Dec  1810. 
Breltkopf  A  HIrtel.  Lelptlg.  Deo.  ma 

Brelikopf  *  HIrtel.  Lelptlg.  Dee.  ISia 

Breltkopf  a  HIrtel.  Leiprig,  Dec  1810. 
Breltkopf  A  HIrtel.  Leipzig,  July  18U. 


Breltkopf*  HIrtel.  Leipzig.  July  mi. 

N.  Bimroek,  Bonn.  1810. 

Breltkopf  *  HIrtel.  Leipzig,  May  mi. 


BnltkopT  A  HIrtel.  Leipzig.  Nor.  18U. 


Breltkopf  A  HIrtel.  Leipzig  s  Over- 
ture. Feb.  UlL  Other  movements. 
April  1812. 


Br^tkopf  I  HIrtel.  Leipzig.  Oct.  IBIL 
Breltkopf  A  HIrtel.  Leiprig.  Nov.  1818. 

Artaria.  Vienna,  AprU  1808  (for  V.Y. 
Va.)  The  original  by  Breitkof^ 
In  the  eomplete  edition. 

LOschenkohl.  Vienna,  1808.  HofT- 
meister  A  KOhnel.  with  Italian 
text  added.  April  1804. 

P.Meehettl.  Vienna.  Mar.  IHB  (with- 
out Opus  number). 

Steiner.  Vienna,  Jime  m& 

Steiner,  YIenna,  Mar.  IBU. 


Steiner.  Vienna.  Beore.  Dec  81.  ms. 
Two-hand  arrangement  corrected 
by  Beethoven. 

Steiner,  Vienna.  Score,  1818.  Two- 
hand  arrangement  collected  by 
Beethoven. 

Steiner.  Vienna,  Ap.  1810, 

Stdner,  ^enna,  Dec  1X16,  Farti. 

Stdnar.  Ylenna,  July  VSU,  Parte. 


DedieuiMlto 


Prince   Lubkowttc   aa^ 
(3onnt  Basoujisoff«ky. 

'My  friend  Baron  von 
Glelchensteln.' 

Ooontees  Marie  von  Er- 
dOdy. 


Arebdnka  Budolph. 


Ardhdnka  Bodolph. 
Priooe  Lobkowlts. 


Frlnceis  von  Klnikj. 


'TtohU  friend  OUva.* 
Count  Vrancis  von  Bran»' 

wick. 
(Jonntaas    Thartea   von 

Brunswick. 

Maximilian  Joaeph.  King 
of  Bavaria. 


Archduke  Bodolph. 


rrineess  von  KInakjr. 


Pr.  Nicholas 
deGalantha. 


Kmprem  of  Boasla. 

Goant  Moritz  von  LMh- 

notnky. 
Prince  Begent  of  Bnv 


Count  von  Friec 
Empress  of  Bussia. 


Prlncea  Klnsky. 

'  His  friend  N.  ZmeekaO 
voB  Domanovetz.' 
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ISla 
1216 
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Deteriftiom. 


Trio,  FF.  V.  0.  (Bb). 

Stx  8onga,  'An  die  feme  (umt.  ent- 

fernt«>  Oellebte.  Lledtrki-els.'  by 

A.  Jeittfll«i. 
Bong, '  Der  Mann  tod  Wort.'  by  E3elD> 

lehmld  (O). 
Duet,  '  Merkenstaln  neftr  Baden,'  by 

J.  B.  Uapprecht.  (F) 
Booat*.  PF.  (Uuamer-klftTier)  (▲). 

Tiro  Sonalu.  FF.  0.  (0.  D). 


Octet,  a  Ob.  9  Olftn.  9  Cora.  9  F«c. 

(Bb).  Theorlgln«lofOp.4. 
Quintet.  y.V.  Ya-Va.  C  (G  mIoorX  ar- 

noged  bf  Baethofen  from  op.  1, 

no.S. 
Six  T«r7  CMj  themM  Tuied,  PF.  F. 

orV. 
GruMl  SoDBtA,  FF.(Buuiier'ld«Tler) 

(Bb). 
Tm  [nattonall  tbeoMiwlth  varlalioos. 

PF.  F.  or  V. 
Tw«nty-Bve  Sootcb  flongi.  9  Yoloes 

and  finall  chonu,  PF.  V.  0. 
Sooatft.  FF.  (K>. 

Sonata.  FF.  (HammerklaTler).  (Ab). 

Sonata,  FF.  (0  minor) ;  ttaa  last  lonata. 

Oalm   sea  and   protperont  Toyage. 

8.A.T.B.andOreh.  Qoethe'i  words. 
TIm  Bulni  of   Athens.     Kotscbue's 

words.    Ghorua  and  Orch.    OTcr- 

tore  and  8  numbers.  For  No.  4,  see 

op.  76. 

March  and  Ohonu  (Xb)  from  'Bnhia 
of  Athens,'  for  the  Dedication  of 
the  Josephstadt  Theatre,  Vienna. 

Grand  Overture  in  0,  eompoeed  (ge- 
dlehtet)  for  grand  Orchestra ;  some- 
tlmea  called '  Namensfeler.' 

Teratto, '  Tremate.'  &T.B.  (Bb). 

King  Stephen.  Grand  Orertur*  (Xb) 
and  V  numbers. 

Xlegiae  Song.  S.  A.  T.  B.  and  Strings 
(E).  In  memory  of  Bleonora  Pa»- 
qoalatl  died  Aug.  23,  l«ll. 

New  Bagatelles,  easy  and  agTveable, 
FF.  (O  minor.  0, 1>.  A.  C  minor,  U, 
0, 0,  C  A  minor  A.  Bb.  G). 

as  Variations  on  a  Waltz  (by  DlabelU) 
(C).  composed  (or  a  ooUeotion 
called  'VaterlAndiacher  KQnstler- 
Tereln.' 

Adagio.  Varlatloaa,  and  Bondo,  FF. 
V.  0.  (O). 

Opferlied.  by  Matthimoo.  Sopr.  with 
Chorus  and  Oreh. 


in 

195 

196 
1S7 


BundaaUed,  by  Goethe  (Bb),  8.  A. 
Ohoms  and  Wind. 
InD,- 


UB 


Ofuftore  to  0,  ealled  'Welha  dei 
Hauses.'  Written  for  opening  of 
Josephstadt  Theatre.  Vienna. 

Symphony.  No.  9  (D  minor).  Grand 
Orch.  8.  A.  T.  B.  and  Ohonu. 


Six  Bagatelles,  FF.  (G.  O  minor,  Bb. 
B  minor,  G.Bb,Bb). 

Qnartal.Y.T.ya.0.   (The  19th}  (Xb). 


Arietta.  'The  Kim.'  by  WelaM. 

Boodo  a  eaprleeio,  FF.  (O.).  'Fory 
orer  a  loat  groacbcn.  Tented  to  a 


CoeipoM^ 


ini.Har  S-96.-A«l.llen- 

delssohna,  Berlin. 
April  1816. 


A«l.  Onrckhans,  Lelpdg. 
Dae.  21;  1814  (?) 

First  perfbrmanee  Febw  IS, 

1816. 
July  and  Aug.  106.— Ami. 

CKrele  Sonate '),  O.  Jahn. 

Bonn. 
A«u.  Artaria. 

Anga4.16n.-A«f.  Artaria. 

1818. 18IS. 
1818. 
1818-90. 
May  1815(7), 

1890  (?).— Awl.  Schlealnger, 

I)«den>Baden. 
Dee.  2\182L— Am.  Artaria. 

Vienna. 
Jan  J8.1D22.— A«f.  Artaria, 

Vienna. 
1816.— BMPiMd  eop9,{3.  Haa- 

linger,  Vienna. 
UU.  Produc(4Keb.9.181L 

—Aul.  of  Overture  and 

Nos.  S.  6. 8.  and  eorreel«d 

eopif  of  No.7,C.Uasllnger. 

A*L  No.  9i  Artaria. 


'  Am  ersten  Wdnmonath 
(October)  1814.'  Pro- 
dooed  Deo.  25,  UlS. 

1802. 

1811.  for  performance  with 
Op.  lis  on  Feb.  9. 1812. 

'Summer  1814.'  — Ael.  0. 
Basllnger,  Vienna. 

Not.  1—6.  US9. 


iea(n.-A9t.  0.  A.  Sptoa. 
Vienna. 


OHftnal  PtMUktr. 


U92C?).  Tbe  original  Tor- 
sion 1802.  Produced  Ap. 
4.  1»4.— Ael.  Pr.  seore, 
G.  Fetter.  Vienna. 

1898.— A«<.  PF.  ttor«,  G. 
Fetter.  Vienna. 

188S.— A«<.  Kyrie.  Imp. 
LIbrary.Beriln :  the  rest. 
Artaria,  Vienna.  A  r*- 
MMd  MB.  (M.  SolennU) 
to  the  Muslkgeeellsohafl 
Library.  Vienna. 

Xnd  Sept.  ISSL-AmI.  Ai^ 
taria,  Vienna. 

ISIS.— Ael.  of  flnt  three 
moTementa  to  Imp.  Li- 
brary, Beriln.  Portions 
of  Finale.  Artaria.  Vienna. 

Xarly  to  182S.-AiU.  Bit- 
ter TOD  Pfusteraehmld. 
Vienna. 

ISM.  — A«<.  flnt  moTo- 
roent,  Mendelasohns, 
Berito;  aeeond  do.  Ar- 
taria, Vienna. 

Xnd  of  1822.  — Ael.  for- 
merly Aaeher.  Vienna. 


Stetoer.  V  ieana,  1816.  Parta. 
Stelner,  Vienna,  Dec.  1816. 

Stelner,  Vienna,  Not.  1816. 

Stetoer,  Vienna,  Sept.  1816. 

Stelner,  Vienna,  Feb.  1817. 

Slmrock.  Bonn  and  Cologne.  1817. 
Artaria,  Vienna,  Jan.  1819. 

Artaria.  Vienna.  18Si. 

Artaria.  Vienna,  Feb.  1819,  Parts. 

Artaria.  Vienna,  Sept.  1819. 

Artaria,  Vienna,  Sept.  1819. 

N.  Slmrock,  Boim  and  (V>Iogne,  1820. 

Schleatoger,  Beriln. 

Schlealnger,  Berlin.  Not.  1821. 

Schlealnger.  Berlin  and  Paris,  Aug. 

1822. 
Schleslnger,  Berito  and  Paris,  April 

ItUS. 
Steinw  A  (}o.  Vienna,  Feb.  98, 182S. 

Artaria.  Vienna.  lAs.* 


Stelner  8  Co.  Vienna.  18M. 


Stelner  A  Co.  Vienna,  182% 


Stelner  A  (To.  Vienna,  1896. 

T.  Basllnger,  Vienna.  1815.  Orertnre, 
Score  alone.  The  other  numbers 
In  Breltkopf 'R  general  edition. 

T.  Hasllnger,  Vienna,  Jul/  1836. 


Nos.  7-U  to  Starke's  Vienna  FF. 
8ehool.l891.  Mos.l— iLSchlesinger. 
Paris,  end  of  um.  No.  12  DlabelU 
a  Go.  Vienna.  1828  or  later. 

Oappl  A  Dlabelll,  Vienna,  June  1828. 


Stelner  *  Co.  Vienna,  May  7, 1884. 
Schott  *  Sons.  Matoz.  uas. 

Schoit  A  Sons.  Malm.  1895. 
Schott  a  Sons.  Matoi,  April.  1827. 


DtHeattdto 


Schott  A  Sons,  1898. 


Schott  A  Sons.  1828. 


Scbott  A  Sons.  Mainz,  1825. 


Schott  A  Sons,  Mainz,  Mar.  1898, 
Parti. 


Scbott  k  Sons,  Matoz.  early  189B. 
A.  DtabeUl  A  Ob.  Vienna,  1898. 


Prince  Joseph  Ton  LOb- 
kowltz. 


OrantTon  Dletrichateln 
(Dedn.  by  BupprMht). 

Baroneu  Dorothea  Xr^ 
mann. 

No  dedication. 

Oountasa  Ton  XrdOdy. 


Arehdnke  BadolL 


Pr.  BadzlTtL 

Fri.  Mazlmlllana  Bran* 
tano. 


Archduke  Budolf  (ded. 

by  publishers^ 
Goethe. 

King  of  Pmaala. 


Princa  BadzlTlL 


'HU  friend' Baron  Paa- 
qnalatl. 


Mad.Antonto  nm  Bren- 


Arehdnke  Bodolph. 


Prince  N.  GaUtztoL 
KtogofPruaala. 


Prince  N.Galltdn. 
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Quartet.  Yy.ya.O.CBb).  (Theltlh.) 


Quitet.  V.y.  Ta.  0.  (Of  niiior)^ 
'Vonrth  Quaitat.'   (The  14th.) 


Qaartat.y.V.  Ta.  0.  (A  minor),*  Saoond 
Qoartat.'   (The  15th.) 

Grand  Pufiia.T.T.Ta.O.(Bb)'TantM 
libra.  tantM  raeherohte.'  Origl- 
nalty  the  rinale  to  Op.  190. 

Grand  Pucue  (Op.  ISS).  arrangad  Iqr 
tha  Author  for  PF.  4  handi. 

QnartaC  T.T.  Ta.  a  (F.>-(tha  laiL} 


ComfMtd. 


Oer  florrakJha  Aatmbliek  ('the  flo> 
rlous  momeot').  Cantata,  8.  A.  T.  & 
Chonn  and  Orch ;  words  by  A. 
Weiaaenbaeh.   6  numbera. 

Alio  as  Preli  der  Tonkanst  ('  fnrise  of 
MusieObyF.RochllU. 

ruffoe,  T.T.  Ta.  0.  (U).  (Jomposed  for 
a  collection  of  B.'s  works  pro- 
jected by  Haalinfer,  now  In  the 
Oeaellschaft  der  Mualkfreundo. 
Tienna. 

Orerture,  Orch.  (0),  known  as  '  Leo- 
nora, no.  1.'  but  really  Leonora, 
no.S.   Bee  Op.  n. 


UK  and  (finale)  Not.  lOB. 
—Aia.  First  movement 
McndelsBohns,  Berlin : 
second  do.F.Grom :  third 
do.  J.  HellmesbMier;  Oar 
vatlna.  Artaria;  Finale 
Aseher— all  in  Tienna. 
Frodnoed  with  op.  ISS  as 
finale,  Har.  U.  uas. 

Oet.  UK.  —  AnL  First 
movement.  Mendels- 
sohns,  Berlin.  Rtwtmi 
MB.  Schotts.  Mains. 

182B.  Produced  Nov.  (. 
UK  —Ami  MandelBBohns. 
Berlin. 

AwL  COnvvftium').  At* 
tarla.  Tienna. 


Gnelxendorf.Oct.S0.18a8.— 
AtU.  of  second  and  fourth 
movements  formerly  with 
Aseher,  Tienna.  ilaf .  of 
the  parts,  fichleslnger, 
Baden-Baden. 

Sept.  1M4.  Frodnoed  Mot. 
».  in4.-iial.  0.  Has- 
Untar,  TlenoA. 


Origimai  PiAHAgr. 


D^HeaUAU 


Heir.  S,  MBl, 


1S07(?).  BeviaedMB. 
0.  Hasllnger.  Tienna 


Artarta,  VlmoK  K*77. 107. 


8«hott  *  Bom,  Vatni,  Ap.  VBT. 

Schleshiser,  Bailin,  Sept.  107. 

M.  Arlarla.  Tienna,  May  10,  vm. 

K.  Artaria,  TUnna.  May  10.  lOT. 
Sehlestaiier,  Berlin.  Sept  107. 


PriaoBX.G«lltda. 


T.  Badlnger,  Tienna.  USI. 

T.  Haalinfer,  Tienna,  IfiSS. 
T.  BasUnger.Tlanaa,  107. 

T.  HasllBfer.  Tienna.  UK  Boore. 


Pilnee  N.  GaUtiria. 


Arohduke  Bndolpli. 


Ardidaka  Bndolph. 

•  His  Crleod  Johana  Wotf. 


nte  Bovereline  of  Ana- 
trla.  Biisalaand  Pnaa- 


ISB 
140 
141 


10 
US 

144 

14B 

148 
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148 

149 
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II.  WORKS  WITHOUT  OPUS  NUMBERS. 
1.   FOB  0BGHX8TB.\.  AHD  OROmBBTBAL  HrerTBUMBlTTB. 


U  Mlnoets,  D.  ^9.  G.  Hh,  0.  A.  D,  Ih, 
0.  lb,  0,  F. 

13  Deutsche  Time.  0.  A.  F,  Bb.  Eb. 
G,  0,  A.  F,  D.  4),  0. 

IS  OontreUnae,  0.  A,  D.  Bb,  Bb.  0, 
Bb,  C.  A.  0.  G,  BK  N.B.  No.  7  is 
the  dance  useid  in  the  Finale  of 
Prometheus,  the  Brolea,  eto.  No.  11 
also  used  In  Finale  of  Prometheus. 

■lanet  of  eongratulatlon  (Bb),  for 
Hensler.  Director  of  New  Joseph- 
■tadt  Theatre. 

Triumphal  March,  for  Knfhar'i  'Tar- 
pete '  or  *  HeraUla '  (0)w 

Mnitarr  Karoh  (D). 

Military  March  (FX  (Zapfaastretch). 

For  the  Carrousel  on  Aug.  8\  IKIO. 
Bondino  (Bb).  2  Ob.  S  Clar.  S  Cors. 

SFags. 
8  Duos.  Clar.  and  Fa*.  (0,  F,  Bb). 
Allegro  conBrio,T.Orch  (0).  Fraffment 

of  iBt  movement  of  a  V.  Concerto. 

(Completed  by  Jos.  Hellmesberger. 
Moalk  ni  ehi«a  Bltterballet. 


Before  Nov.  SS,  1T9fi.— B«*. 
jr5.PaH«.ArUria.  Tienna. 
Before  Nov.  22. 170& 

Nos.ll9.10,UQB. 


Nor.imt 


Before  Mar.  98,  IflS.  J{«- 
9U«d  Parts,  C.  Hasllnger, 
Tienna. 

Before  June  4. 1818. 

180B. 

Tery  early.— iiel.  0.  A. 
Bpina.  Tienna. 

1*8007— iial.  Library  of  the 
GesellBchatt  der  Muslk- 
freunde.  Vienna. 

1TB1(7) 


PF.  arrangement.  Artaria  *  Oo.  Deo. 

1706.    Score,  B.  *  H.  edition. 
PF.  arrangement.  Artaria  a  Co.  Dee. 

17S&.    Beore,  BAH. edition. 
Nos.  R.  7.  10,  4,  9.  1.  for  PF.  only. 

Mollo  A  Co.  Tienna.  April  1808. 

Barly  in  IMS.   Orch.  Paru  of  the 

U.   Score,  B  A  H.  edition. 

ArUrla.  Parts  18SS.  Bean,  B.  *  H. 
edition. 

For  PF.  in  *  Die  muslk.  Biene '  Pt.  8^ 
No.  9,  Tienna  1819.  In  Boore  after 
1827.  T.  Hasllnger.  Vienna. 

For  PF.  (}appl  *  Caemy.  Tienna,  Ap, 
18S7.    In  Breitkopf  *s  complete  ed. 

Bohleehigar.  Berlin.  1S&. 


Lefbrt,  Paris.  1815  (?). 

F.  Schreiber,  Tienna,  1879.    Score. 


Bieter-Biedermann.Iidpflg,1872.  Ar> 
ranged  tor  Piano  by  F.  Dnloken. 


%.   FOB  PIANOFOBTB.  WITH  AND  WITH01TT  AOOOMPANIMBNT. 


B<matlna  for  the  Mandoline  and  Cem- 
balo (0  minor). 

Hondo,  PF.  and  Orch.  (Bb).  Probably 
finished  by  Ceemy.  Perhaps  In- 
tended for  op.  19. 

8  Quartets.  PF.  V.  Ta.  0.  (Bb.  D.  C). 
N.B.  Adagio  of  No.  8  is  employed 
in  Op.  2,  No.  1. 

Trio.  PF.  V.O.(Bbj. 

Trio  in  one  movement,  PF.T.  0.  (Bb). 

Bondo,  Allegro,  PF.  and  T.  (G). 

U  Tarlatloas  on  'Bl  tuoI  ballaiab' 
PF.4ndT.(F). 


ilal.  British  Museum  Add. 
MSB.  29,801. 

Aut.  DiaballL 


178&-il«f .  Artaria. 


Ynti(ty—Amt.  Wegeler. 
June  2,  1812.— Ami.  Bren- 

tanos  at  Frankfort. 
Probably  sent  to  Eleonora 

Ton  Breunlngln  179i. 


*  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians ' 
( Maemillans,  London ),  under 
'Mandoline.'  Also  by  Bicordi. 

A.  DIabelli  A  Co..  Tienna,  June  US9. 


Artaria.  Tienna.  USB 

Dunst.  Frankfort,  USD. 
Dtust.  Frankfort,  18S0. 

Bimroek.  Boon.  180S. 

Artaria.  Tienna.  July  nw. 


Dr.  O.  Ton  Bnanbn^ 


BleoDora  von  Bfannliii; 


1  Bee  'Zwdta  Beethovenlana'  p.  SM  ««<•. 
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No. 

Ih$eHfiiom. 

V<0MJPOMm 

Original  PmMJmr. 

D«dteat«dl» 

1B7 

19  Ywiatlont  on '  8m,  the  eonqoerlDg 
iMTo.'  Pr.  aad  C.  (U). 

Ami.  in  GeBenaehaftd.lLF. 
Library,  Yteima. 

Artaria.  Yleana.  17ST. 

Frineeu  Lkhnowsky. 

138 

7  Vartetloitf  on  'Bel  Mlnnero.'  FT. 
and  C.  (Kb). 

Jan.  1.  UUSL— A«l.  F.Amer- 
llag,  Ylenna. 

MoUo.  Ylenna.  ann.  Ap.  8^  18BI. 

Count  Toa  Browne. 

1» 

Yartetlona  on  a  theme  by  Oonnt  Weld- 
•tcln.  PF.  4  hendi  (C). 

SUnroek,  Bonn.  1794. 

1 

lao 

Air  with  [6]  Verletions  on  Goethe's 

1800L 

Konst    imd     Indostrto    Oonptolr, 

(3ountesB  Josephine  Deym 

'  Ich  denke  deln.'  PF.  4  baade  (D). 

Ylenna.  Jan.  UQO. 

and  Oounteaa  Therem 

• 

Bruiuwtck. 

in 

81oae«u»PF.  (Eb.  F  minor.  D). 

'These  Sonatas  and  the 
Dressier  Yariations  my 
flntwork.'L.v.B. 

Bomlar.  ^lire,  1788. 

Elector  Maximilian  Fred- 
eric of  Cologne. 

lf2 

Sonata  [called  Zaij].  PF.  (0).  two 
moTemente  only,  the  aeoond  com- 

Dimst, FfMkfort.  1880. 

Eleoaora  von  Breunla^ 

pleted  by  F.  Blee. 

_ 

168 

9  Sonatinai,  PF.  (0.  F).  Vot  oartalaly 
Beethoven's. 

J.  A.  BOhma.  Hamborg.  after  1897. 

164 

Hondo.  Allevretto,  PF.  (A). 
Mlnnet.PF.(Kb). 

Bossier.  Splrs,  1784. 

Bureau  des  Artaetdlndostrle.Yleimik 

166 

mo), 

Jan.  1806. 

166 

Prelude.  PF.  (F  minor). 

178B(?) 

Do.  Jan.l0O& 

167 

6  Minaeta.  PF.  (C.  O.  lb.  Bb,  D.  C). 
Perhaps  written  fur  Oreh. 

Artaria,  Ylenna.  March  1796. 

168 

7  LAndler  dances  (all  in  D). 

6  LIndler  dances  (all  in  D  but  No.  4 

Ariaria.  Ylenna.  1799. 
Artaria,  Ylenna.  Sept.  18QS. 

166 

m. 

la  D  minor),  also  for  YY.  and  0. 

no 

Andante  [faTori]  PF.  (F).  said  to  haTe 
been  Intended  for  Op.  6S. 

1804(7) 

Burean  des  Arts  et  dlndnstria,  Yleana, 
Hay  1806. 

m 

6  Allemandss.  PF.  and  Y.  Ho.  6,  la  0. 
fcrPF. 

L.  Maiseh.  Ylenna.  Jnly  1814. 

m 

ZtanUeh  lebhaft.  PF.  (0  minor). 

Aug.  14,  1818.  writtea  by 
request. 

Berlta  Mnslknltang.  Dee.  8.  UU. 

ITS 

Bagatelle.  PF.  (A  minor).  'Fflj>  Bllse 

Amt.  in  the  papers  of  Fraa 

In  Nohl's  '  Neue  Briefo  Beethovens.' 

am  87  April  tax  Irlnnermig  Ton  L. 

Therese  von  Drossdiek 

1667.  p.  H 

T.  BthTU.' 

geb.  Malfatte. 

174 

Andante  maestoso  (C).  arranged  from 
the  sketch  for  a  Quintet  and  called 
'Beethovens  leuter  mnslkallsche 
Oedanke.' 

Hot.  1896(7} 

A.  DlabeUl.  Yleana.  UIOi. 

175 

10  Oodenoes  to  Beethoven's  PF.  Con- 

Amt$. of  Vi,  Breltkopf  * 

Breltkopf  *  Hirtel.  Leiptlg.  Coropl. 

certos  In  G.  Bb.  0  minor,  G  and  D 

BIrtaL 

Edition.      No  11   had  appeared 

(arrt.  of  Yiolln  Concerto,  see  Op. 

In   the  Ylenna  'Zeltschrlft  fOr 

61).  Alio2  to  Hoiart's PF.  Concerto 

Knnst '  Jan.  28. 1886. 

In  D  minor. 

m 

[9]  Yariations  and  a  Xardi  by  Dressier, 

1780(7)  said  by  B.  to  be  hU 

Counteia  Wolf-Metter^ 

first  work,  with  the  So- 
natas. No.  161. 

nkh. 

m 

9ftYar1atlons  on  Blghlni's  air  'Yient 
(tie.  1.  e.  '  Yenni ')  amore,'  Harpsi- 
chord (Clavecin)  (D). 

1780. 

Traeg,  Ylanaa.  UOL 

08 

[18  J  Yariations  on  Dittendoffs  air '  Bs 
warelnmal.'PF.(A). 

imcn. 

Slmroek,  Boan.  early  1794. 

m 

[9]  Yariations  on  Palsiello's  air '  Quant' 
6pl6bello.'FF.(A). 

179& 

Traeg.  Ylenna,  Dee.  1796w 

Prince  C.  von  Llchnow- 
sky. 

180 

[6]  Yariations  on  PalsleUo^  duet  *  Hel 
corpih.'PF.(0). 

1796  (7)  'Ferdate  per  la— 
ritrovate  par  L.  t.  B.' 

Traeg.  Ylenna,  llareh  1796. 

in 

IS  Yariations  on  minuet  [*!•  Ylfan61 
from  Halbel's  ballet '  Le  none  dle- 

1796(7) 

Artaria,  Yleana,  Feb.  1786. 

181 

tnrbate,*  FF.  (C). 
IS  Yariations  on  the  Bomlan  danee 
from  Paol  Wraniiky's  •  WaldmJld- 
chen.'  for  Clavecin  or  Pianoforte. 

J796orr. 

Artaria.  Yleana.  Apr.  1T9T. 

Cooateae  voa  Browne. 

188 

6  easy  Yariations  on  a  Swiss  air,  Harp- 
slehard  or  Harp  (F). 

Aseissd  evf  *  Slmroek  of 
Bonn. 

Slmroek,  Boim.  1798. 

IM 

6  Yariations  on  GritrT**  air  line  flkvre 

Traeg.  Ylenna,  Nov.  1798. 
Artaria,  Ylenna,  Var.  1799. 

186 

brttlante,'  PF. 
lOYariatlonson  Balleri'salr  laStessa. 

17B0L 

ConntMs  Babette  deKeg- 

la  Bleaslsslma,'  Olavedn  or  PF. 

levios. 

161 

7  Yariations  on  Wlnter'sqaartet '  Kind 

wlllst  do.'  PF.  (F). 

8  Yariations  on  BOssmayr's  trio '  Tia- 

MoUo.  Ylenna,  Dec  1799.    ^ 
F.  A.  HoAnebter,  Dec.  1799. 

w 

1799. 

Couatem  voa  Browne. 

deln  and  sehenso.'  PF.  (F). 

186 

6  very  easy  Yariattons  on  an  orlglaal 
theme.  PF.  (G). 

180O(?) 

• 

Traeg.  Yleaaa.  Dee.  1801. 

186 

[7]  Yariations  oo '  God  Mve  the  King.' 
PF.  (0). 

Burean  das  ArtsetdlndnstrlcYIenna, 
MaiehUO*. 

190 

PF.  (D). 

Bureau  des  Arts  et  d*Industrie.  Vienna. 
June  1804. 

191 

89  Yariasloni,  FF.  (0  minor). 

1806(7) 

Bureau  dee  Arta  et  dlndoalrla^  Ylenna, 
April  1807. 

191 

[8]  Yariations  on '  Ich  hab'  eln  kWaes 
HAttehea  nor,*  PF.  (B  b). 

1T»4(7) 

Danst,  Fiaakfort.  USL 

l:   WORES  FOB  YOIOESL 


Bass  Solo.  Chorus.  Oreh. ' Germania! ' 
Finale  for  Treltschke's  Singsplel 
'Gute  Nachricht.' 

Bam  solo.  Chorus.  Oreh. '  Es  1st  voll- 
braeht'  Finale  to  TrattschkeTs 
nngsplel '  Die  Ehrenpforten.' 

'Miserere'  and  *Ampllus.'  Dirge  at 
B.'sftineml.  Chorusof4eq.  voices 
and  4  trombones.  Adapted  by  8ey- 
fried  from  two  of  8  HB.  Bqoall  for 
trombonea.  writtea  at  Lias.  Nov.  8. 


First  perforaianee  ApiH  U, 
1814. 


First 
1816. 


JulyllS^ 


Hov.  9,  1819L— ^«<.  Hae- 
Ungsr. 


Bonheater  Mwdk-Yerlage,  Ylenna, 
June  1814.  PF.  azrangeaMnt. 

Stelner.  Ylenna.  July  94, 1814  PF. 
arrangement. 

Basllikgar,  Ylenna.  Jane  1817. 
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Oftatouen  flM  dMth  of  tha  Bmpnor 
Jonph  11.  (Feb.  90.  ITW).  '  Todt  1 
TDdtl  •UHint  H  tm,'  for  Botas, 
Quirttt  ftod  Orobaatn  (0  mioor)^ 

AnotlMr  Ouuto  (Sapt.  to,  1790). '  Br 
■ehlumaMrtt'  on  Um  aeoMilon  of 
Leopold  n.  It  In  Um  pcwi  (Wi7k 

Song  of  tbo  monki  team  SohlHor*! 
Wllltam  Ton -llMch  tri  tt  der  Tod.' 
*  In  rseonoefckm  of  tho  luddon  and 
nnozpoeted  dcAtb  of  oar  Krump- 
holi.  Hoy  S.  U17.'  T.T.B.  (0  minor). 

Ohorai,  'O Uoflhang* (4  but) ;  for  th« 
ArchdulM  Bndolph  (0<^ 

OMtata.  8.  A.  B.  UMlPV.  (Bb>. 


Outotn,  *OrKf;  Qnt,  IMwr  Grtf.' 
YoieoB  and  FT.  (Kb)  to  Ooont  Ho- 
tiU  Llchoowiky. 

OMiUte, '  Mnor  knlsarilehor  Hohelt ' 
(0).  To  tiM  Arotadoko  Bndolph. 


OMitete  (4  but),  on  Um  airlTal  of 

Herr  8ehl«hic«r  of  Barlln— "Glsube 

und  hoflir  (Bb).   Oomp.  No.  S. 
Mokidnni  for  tpcnklng  voloa  and  Hat- 

monlea,  *  Du  dem  ilo  gownndeD,' 

written  for  '  Duneker'i  *  Leonora 

Proheaka'd)). 
OaaoniaS  toUeltien's'Im  Arm  der 

Liebe.'  eomp.  op.  OS,  no.  S. 
Canon i  a4.  'Siw  ta.  ta,  Uebor XUaeL' 

(Bb). 
Canon  i  a  8  to  aehiller'H '  Kan  bt  der 

Bohmen*   (V    minor),    for   Uerr 

Naue.' 
Canon^  a  8  'Kan  let  der  Bohmen' 

(F),  for  Bpohr. 
Canon  (BIthael  Oanon)  to  Herder's 

'Lome  Bchwelgen  o  Freond*  (FX 

for  Keate.  Jan.  1«.  196. 
Canon  i  a  8  '  Bade,  rede,  rede,'  flar 

Neate. 

CaaoniaS.  'GIftelt.Oiaek.gamneaen 
Jahr*  (F),  for  Coaotees  BrdOdy, 
eomp.  no.  880. 

Canoni  a  4.  'Alice  Gate  I  Allot  BchOne  1' 
(0),  for  the  Arehdoke  Budolph. 

Oanon>a  8,'HOinnaBnl  HBflDnannl* 

tel  ja  ksln  HOfmann '  (CX 
Canon  8  In  1,  'O  ToMmI '  (D  mlnorX 

for  Tobiae  HatUnger. 
Oanoni  a  8.  to  Ooethe't '  Bdel  tel  der 

Meniefa'd). 
Canon  4  In  1.  'Bobwenke  dleh  oboe 

Bohwlnke.'  for  Bobwenke  of  Ham- 
burg. 
Oanoni  &  g,  'Kfthl,  nleht  lau*  (Bb). 

refMTrlng  to  Fr.  Kuhlao. 
Canoni  a  S,  <  Bignw  Abate  1 '  (O  minor), 

on  Abb<  Btadler. 
Canoni  a  8.  'Swig  deln'  (Otperhi^M 

fbr  Baron  Fatqnalati. 
Canon  8  In  1, '  leh  bitt'  dleh.*  on  the 

aeftle  of  Bbt  for  Bantebka. 


Oanon  (fkoe)  4  In  1  to  Ooethen  'GlOek 
mm  neoen  Jahr,'  (Bb>.  Oomp.  no. 

no. 

Oanon  (BIthid  canon)  'SI  noa  per 
portal '  (F),  to  M.  Bobleilnger. 

Canon  In  8Ta  (A),  *  Boarenir  pour  Mon- 
tleor  B.  de  M.  Bofer  par  Louis  Tan 
Beetboren.' 

SB  Iritb  Bongt,  for  Yolees  with  PF.  T» 
0.>-l.  'The  Betum  to  mtter' 
(F  minor).  8.*  Sweet  power  of  long' 
a 8(D).  8. 'Onoe  more  I  had  thee' 
(F).  4. '  The  morning  air*  (6  minor). 
5.  '  The  Mattaere  of  Olenooe '  (A 
minor).  6. '  Wbnt  shall  I  do'  a  S 
(D).  7.  '  His  bo«t  comet  on  the 
sunny  tide'  (D).  8.  'Oomcb  draw 
we  round  '  (D  minor).  9.  '  The 
soldier's  dream'  (Bb).    10.  'The 


BooalTIL 


]Ia7S.18l7.-^al. 
A.Fuehs. 


'Spring  ISIB.' 


'  Bvenlng  of  April  IS,  USa' 
t>r  the  birthday  of  Prince 
Lobkowltc— A«l.  Otto- 
kar  Zeitbamer,  frague. 


Jan.  UL  1880^A«<.  te  the 
Llbcarr  of  the  Getell- 
sehaft  der  Moslkfreunde, 
yienna. 

Sept.8l.Ull. 


1814.— Atrf.  Gesellscbaft  der 
Mnsikfteunde,  Vienna. 


17BB(7) 

Spring  of  lflS.1 
Vienna^  Hot.  S8^  WS. 

Vienna,  Ifareh  8^  18Uk 
BndofUU(?) 


Vienna,  Jan.  SI,  1816.-AsL 
of  108  and  809  In  Neate't 
album. 

Vienna  Deo.  81, 181S. 


Jan.  1, 1880.-A«I.  Getell- 
tehaft  d.  Mnslkfreuude, 
Vienna. 

1890(7) 

Baden,  Sept  10. 18B1. 

1808(7) 

Vienna.  Hot.  17,1891. 

Bad«n,Sept.S,1885. 


OHfiMi  PoUUkerw 


Amt.  J.  Btrtet,  Isq.  Jtondon. 


Vienna,  Sept  S8,  IBZBL 

Baden,  Aug.  8^  1885.— AmI. 
O.  A.  Schuli,  Leipsig. 


Breltkopr  *  Hlitel. 
PF.i 


Liipiig.  usr. 


•Heoe  Zeltsehrm 


Mwlk,*  J« 


In  Stelner'i '  Moslkallaehee  Maseuait' 
1819.  Part  7.  Bee  alto  Nohl'i'Netto 
Brleb  Beetbovent.'  1887.  p.  168. 

Hohl't  'Neoe  Brlefo  BeathoTons,'  U87. 
P.SII. 


Nobn    'BrMb    BeethOTens.'   1888^ 
p.  107. 


Nohl's    ' 
p.  808. 


Hanc. '  BeethoTon.*  T^  tt. 


'DlotioDaiy  of  Music  and  Hutlelantr 
( Macmlllant,Londoa),under '  Hax^ 
moulca.' 

Hrattkopfs  general  edition  no.  9B8b 

Hlrsehbaeh't  'llaslkaliich-kritlaalMB 

Bepertorium.'  1844. 
Veue  ZeltschrUt  fBr  Maslk. 


Spehf^  Selbsiblognphle.  1880.  toL  B. 

Vienna,  Allgemelne  Kuslk.  Zeltuni; 
March  a,  1817. 

Brsitkopf 's  general  Bdltion,  no.  888. 
Breltkopf 's  general  BtUUon. 


Breltkopf  *H8rters  general  Bdltkm, 
no.  808. 

Cleilla.  April  18BB. 

Allgemeine    Mnslkaliiohe    Zeltnnf 

(Leipxlg).  186S,  p.  7S7. 
Vienna  Zeltiehria  fOr  Kunst  ote. 

June  91,  U8S. 
Ciellla,  April  UflB. 


BeyMed.  L  t.  Beethoren'i  Stodlen. 

1833 :  Anhang,  p.  90. 
Breltlu^s  general  Bdltion,  no.  8B8. 

AUgemehie  Musflc  Zelinng,  18881  pJB6. 


BnttkopTs 


Bdltion.  no.  9B8. 


In  'Lieder  Ton  GOthe  und  Matthiason* 
etc.,  J.  BieiU't  Kuntihandlung, 
Vienna  and  Peith,  Maj  IMS. 

Appendix  to  Man's  'BeethoTcn.*  UBSi 

Nohl's '  Nene  Briefe  BeethoTwis.'  1867, 
p.  974. 

Oontalned  In  a  select  collection  of 
original  Irish  ain  for  the  Voices 
united  ta  ebaracterfstic  Bnglith 
poetry  written  for  this  work :  with 
lymphoniea  and  aoeomponlmenta 
for  the  PlanofiDrte.  Violin,  and 
Violoncello,  competed  bj  Bee- 
thoTen.  By  George  Thomson,Bdln- 
bnrgh.  toI.  U  U14. 


Dedleato  al  slgnore  III 
trisBlmo  Hautehka 
luo  terTO  L.  T.  B. 


I  Thete  are  more  properly  Boundi. 

s  Sehiudler,  conflrmed  by  Nottebohm. '  Zweite  Beethorenlaaa '  (UgT),  p.  US. 

«  Boftnann  in  Nohl.  *  Brlefo  BeethoTcnt, '  no.  SIB ;  but  Hotasann  in  B.  *  H.'t  edition,  no.  S98. 


>  Jnngfran  Ton  Orleans. 
See  Thayer's '  Obron.  Veraelchnlsa,*  ao.  1 
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Dewrter'  (7/.  U.  'Thou  nnblem 
of  fUth'  (0  minor).  IS.  '  Kncllah 
Bulb'  (D).  18.  'Miwliii  on  tho 
rowlnv  ocMun'  (0).  14.  'Darmot 
and  Slwlah'  (O).  18.  *L«4  bnia- 
splnnlng  iwalnt'  (A).  18.  'Hide 
not  thin*  anfuiih'  (D).  Vt.  'In 
vain  to  this  doMrt.'  n  2  (D).  18. 
'Tber  bid  me  alight,'  ft  9  (D  minor). 
19.  '  Wife,  chUdren.  and  fHendi ' 
a  8  (A  minor).  SO.  '  FareweU  blUs' 
a 2 (D  minor).  SL  'Morning a emel 
turmoller  U'  (D).  SS.  'Oanrxone' 
(D);  eomihno.S12.no. 7.  SS. 'The 
wmndering  nrpcj'  (F).  91.  'Shall 
aaonoTO'DonnerCFj.  9B.*0harp 
of  Brln '  (E  b) :  comp.  no.  SIS.  no.  S. 

99  Irlih  Songs :-l.  'When ore's  last 
rays,'  a  S.  S.  'No  riehes  Irom  his 
scaoty  store.*  8. 'The  British  light 
dragoons.'  4.  'Since  greybeards 
Inform  ns.'  6.  'I  dreamed  I  lay.' 
as.  8.  'Bad  and  hMklets.'  7.  'O 
•oothe  me.  my  lyre.'  8.  'Norah  of 
Balmagalry.'  8l  'The  Use,  dear 
maid,'  la  'The  hapless  soldier.' 
a  2.  11. 'When  ter  from  the  home.* 
lS.'rUpratoethemlnu.'  IS. 'Sun- 
shine.' 14. 'Paddy  (TBaArty.'  IB. 
"Tls  but  In  vain.'  18.  'O  might 
IbutmyPatrlokloTel'  17.'0onia, 
Darby  dear,  easy.'  18.  'No  more, 
my  Mary. '  19. '  Judy,  lovely.  mat«li> 
lem creature.'  SO.  'Thy  ship  must 
sail.* 

IS  Irish  Bongs  :-l. '  The  KlSn  Fairies.* 

9.  'O  harp  of  Brln';  comp.  no.  810, 
98.  8.  'The  fluewell  song.'  4.  'S. 
PaSrlek*s day.*  ft.  'O  who, mydear 
Dermol.'  8. 'Put  round  the  bright 
ntne.'  7.  'Qarryone';  comp.  no. 
910.  SS.  8.  'Nora  Creina.'  9.  *0 
would  I  were  but  that  sweet  llnnett' 
aSi  IOl 'The  hero  may  perish,' a S. 
11.  *ne  soldier  In  a  foreign  land.* 
aS.  IS. 'Hepromlfledmeatpart- 
lng.'aS. 

98  Welsh  Soogst— 1. '  Ston  the  son  of 
Kvao.'  a  S.  &  'The  monks  of  Ban- 
gor's march,*  a  &  8.  '  The  cottage 
maUL'  4.  'Love  without  hope.'  6. 
'The  golden  robe.'  6.  'The  filr 
maids  of  Mona.'  7. '  O  let  the  night 
ay  Uushee  hide.'  &  'Farewell, 
ftrewell.  thou  noisy  town.'  9.  "The 
A>Han  harp.'  la  'Ned  Pugh's 
ftuewell.'  ll.'Mereh  Megan.'  18. 

*  Waken  lords  and  ladles  gaj.'  18. 
'  Helplem  woman,'  14.  'The  dream,' 
a  S.  Itf.  'When  mortals  all.'  VL 
•The damsels  of  Cardiiaa.'  17.' The 
dalryhousa.'  18.  'Sweet  Bidmrd.' 
19. '  The  Vale  of  Olwydd.'  SO.  '  To 
tiM  blaekblid.'  91.  'Cupid's  klnd- 
neea.'  9Sl  'Oonataaoy.'  a  S.  98. 
'the  eld  strain.*  91.  'Three  hun- 
dred pounds.'  9Bl  'Tbe  parting 
kiss.'  98.  'Goodnight.' 

ISScottlsh  snogs:— L  'Thebannerof 
Bneeleneh.*  B.  T,  B.  9.  '  Duncan 
Oimy,'  8.  T.  B.  S.  '  Upk  quit  thy 
bower.'  8.  S.  B.  4,  Te  shepherds  of 
this  pleasant  Tale,' 8.TJL  A.'OeaBe 
yourfoanlng.i  8. 'Highland  Harry.' 

7.  'Polly  Stewart.*  8.  ' Woman- 
kind.'S.TJL  8L'Loehnagar.'S.T.B. 

10.  'Oleneoe.'  S.  T.  B.  11.  'Anld 
Lang  flrno,'  S.T  JL  19.1110  Quaker's 
wlCe.'S.TJ). 

19  Sooci  of  varloui  nationality,  for 
Voleo.  PF.  T.  C.  »-l.*  God  mre  the 
king,'  Solo  and  OMras.  8.  'The 
Mdlar'  (The  Minstrel  Boy).  8. 
'Oharlle  la  my  darling.'  a.B.B.   4. 

*  OaanoilSBl^I'(Sleaian  Mariner^ 
Bymn),8.BA  ft. 'The  Miller  of  the 
Dee.'  &T.B.  8.  *A  health  to  the 
bnife,*  a  9.  7. '  BoMn  Adair.'  8.  T.  B. 

8.  '^  the  side  of  the  Shannon.*  9. 
'  Highland  Harry,'  Solo  and  Chorus. 
IOl  '  Johnnj  Oope.'  11.  'The  Wan- 
dering Minstrel.'  Solo  and  Cherua. 
n.  'Ufendoletfi' 


May  (7)  U16.-^«l.  of  Not. 
8. 7, 8, 9, 11. 18. 17, 18k  90. 
Artarla,Ylenna. 


AfO,  V«.8.Artaite,Vlenna. 


Noa.1L8,7,8»]l.Mayl8U. 


OrtfUma  PmhUAtr, 


Nos.  1  to  4  In  vol.  1.  (1814)  of  foregoing 
publication :  nos.  8  to  90  In  vol.  II. 
(inex 


Nob.  9  and  7  fai  vol.  1.  of  above  (1814). 
aoe.l.S,4.8.8.8.9,10,U.121n 
ToLlLofthe 


No.  Sk  8. 7,  8k  9,  n.  11  pabUshed  In 
vol.  vL  of  above  ooUeotion.  1841. 


Nos.  9. 6, 8k  11.  pnbllsbed  by  Thomson, 
Edinburgh.  1818:  noa. Sand  8  by 
hIm.USL 


IMieals4l» 


t  Ihto  Is  poaslbly  a  Welsh,  possibly  an  Old  English  air. 
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jr». 

JtMMrfpfiMk 

C.^ 

OHglmat  PMUuir, 

Dadfaofeila 

m 

BoDC. '  Behndcmng  daM  lUdchwi/ 

mn7) 

Boasler  of  Spire,  In  'Blnmanlcae  ftar 
KlaTierUebhaber.'lTflS-'TonHarm 
Lodwlg  van  Beefboren,  ah  elU 
Jahren.' 

9sn 

SoDf  to  Wlrth'i '  As  slneD  UutUnc.' 

Boasler  of  Bolre.  tn  *  Bene  Bluaaanlaaa 

sw 

for  OUTierllebhaber.'  ITM. 

m 

Song. '  Farewall  to  donna's  dtlMoa,* 
to  rriadelborg'a  wordi.  Solo. 

N0T.1S,17M. 

Aitaria  *  Oo.  Vienna,  Nor.  li.  I7M. 

Obrtatwaeht-iMiaOar  von 
KOraady. 

aa 

War  Bong  of  tba  AuBtrlus.  to  Frtedol- 

Artarta  A  Oo.  Vienna,  April  14. 1787. 

borg's  words,  tolo   and   Ghomut 

with  PF. 

flS 

Bong  to  Pfafld'i  'D«r  (mm  Vmui.* 

17M(T}-^«lJlrtarla,Ylanna. 

Blmroek.  Bonn,  with  aaother  teit, 

1808  with  original  tcsx  and  with 
op.  75,  no.  %  and  *  OpfMrUad,*  no. 
ML 
See  no.  no. 

IM 

Opferlled.to  Mntthlnon's  'DtorUmaie 

17M(?) 

lodert.*  oomp.  op.  121  b. 

9» 

Bong. '  ZIrtllehe  Lleb« '  to  HerroMn's 
•Ich  ll«be  dich'  Yolee  and  PF.  (Q.) 
NJI.  beglni  with  aeoond  itanta. 

Anl.  Dr.  Behoeider.yianna. 

Traeg,  Vienna.  June  180B,  *nLlader, 
no.  1  .  .  .  TOO  Lndwlg  van  Bee- 
thoven.* 

S3S 

Bong.  'La  Partanxa.'  to  Metattado's 

Btviud  eepy.  a  A.  Bplna, 

Traag,  Vienna.  June  1808.  'nLiadar. 

'  Keoo  quel  flero  Utonte '  (A). 

Vienna. 

no.  2,  etc'    See  no.  82S. 

Sir 

Song. '  Dar  Wachtelaohlig '  (th«  Quail) 

Kunst-     und    Industrie    CompCoIr, 
Vienna,  Vareh.  1804. 

to  Saotor**  'Horoh  \  wl«  nchalt's.'  (F.) 

OM 

Bong, '  AU  die  Oellebte  lich  trannon 
wollte.'  words  translated  by  B.  von 

Allgemeine  Muslk.  Zeitui;  Latpa^ 

Bov.saiuoe. 

Bieunlng  from  the  Frenoh  of  Q. 

Bernard  (Kb). 

"• 

Arietta,  to  Carpani'i '  In  qnaiU  tomba 
oscuxa'(Ab). 

]MT(7)-Jal.Artarta.yianaa. 

The  slztr-third  of  a  eolleetlon  of  set- 
tings of  Carpani's  poem  published 
by  Hollo.  Vienna.  Sept.  180B. 

MO 

Bong.' Andonken '  to  XatthlflMn's '  Ich 

BNltkopf  *  Hirtel.  May  UIO. 

denke  dain '  (D). 

Ml 

Four  settings  of  Uoethe's  *  Sebnsuehi.* 
— 'Mur  wer  die  Behaaneht  kenat.* 

Vo.  1.  Appendix  to  'Prometbens,* 
no.  8:  April  1808.   The  4BetUn8B 

Soprano  and  PF. 

appeared  at  Der  Kunst  nnd  In- 

Noa.l,9^4.0mln<V{ Ko.3»Kbt. 

dustrie  Comptoir.Vlenna,  Bapi.  SS, 
1810. 
BreltkopT*  Htrtel.  May  1810. 

MS 

Bong,  to  BelMlg's '  Llad  ans  der  Feme ' 

tm^Amt,  ArlBrta,Viaiiniu 

-'AU  mlr  noeh.'    Voioe  and  PF. 

(BbX 

, 

MS 

Bong,  to  Belsalg's  'Der  Llebende'- 
'  Welch  ein  wundarbaraa  Lebea.* 
Voice  and  PF.  (D). 

Aul,  Artartak  Vienna. 

A.  KOhnd.  Leipslg,  In  'Aohtaehn 
deutsche  Oedichte.'  etc..July  1810. 

M« 

Bong,  to  BeiislK's  *  Der  Jftnaltna  in  dar 

A.  Kflhnel.  Lelpilg,  with  the  for*- 
going. 

Fremde.'— '  Der  FrOhUng  entblft- 

het'(Bb). 

MS 

Song,  to  Reisers '  Daa  Kriegar's  Ab- 

sehled'(Bbj. 

1814. 

P.Meehetti.  Vienna,  tn  'Beehs  dmttacbe 
G«dichte.'  etc  June  1B1& 

M6 

Bong,  to  Beiailg's  'Sahnsueht'— 'Die 
stale  Nacht.' 

ISUorluew 

Artarla  *  Co..Vlenna,in'I>rel  deotaeha 
Gedlchte,'  etc,  June  1818. 

9C7 

Song,  to  Btoll's '  An  die  Geliebte '-'  0 

Dec  MI1.-^«f.   Pattar. 

Vienna,  in '  Friadentbllttar.'  July  H. 

dass  leh  dir.'    8  rerslous  in  N. 

Vienna. 

1814. 

MB 

Bong  (Bass),  to  F.  B.  Uernnaon's  *  Dar 
Bardengeist'— 'Dort  auf  dem  hohen 
Felsen '  (0.) 

Nov.  S.  18IS. 

Mnaanalmanaeh  te  U14.  Vienna. 

M0 

Bong,  to  Treltsehke's '  Bnf  vom  Berge  * 
*  Wenn  ich  ein  VOglein  wir '  (A). 

Dae.S,18ie. 

Appendix  to  F.Troltaehke's  FoaoM. 
June  1817. 

MO 

Bong,  to  Wea«enberg's  '  Das  Gebelm- 
nias '-'  Wo  blOht  daa  BlQmchen.' 

Ulfi. 

Wiener.  Modan-nltimg.  Feb.  S^  1818. 

an 

Bong,  to  Oarl  Lappe's  'Bo  oder  so.'— 
'Nord  Oder  Bud? '(F). 

1817. 

Wiener  Modsn-iaitang,  Feb.  18^  1817. 

MB 

Bong,  to  von  Hangwitx's '  Beslgnatlon.* 
'  Lisch  aus,  mein  Licht  I '  (D). 

Bnd  of  1817. 

Wiener  Zeltaehrift  fttr  Kanst.  March 
SI.  1818. 

ta 

Song,  to  Goethe's '  Abendlied  unter'm 

March  4.  1820.-AMI.  Hof^ 

Wiener  ZelttohrltlfllrKunat,  March 

gestlmtem  Himmel.'-*  Wenn  die 

bibliothek,  Vienna. 

M.1810. 

Bonne  nieder  sinkat '  (B). 

Ml 

Two  songs  to  BOrger's  words.  'Benfkar 
elnes  Ungeliebten.'  and  '(Segen- 
Uebe.*  For'QegMiliebe,'Beeop.8a 

17»(?) 

Diabdll  *  Co..  Vienna,  April  U87; 
vrtthno.9BS. 

MB 

Bong,  to  Herder's  'Die  laute  Klage.' 
— '  Turteltanbe'  (0  minor). 

MOO  (7). 

Bee  the  foregoing. 

M6 

Song.  'Gedenka  malnl  loh  denkadain  * 
(Kb). 

Haalinger.  Vienna.  ISM. 

pj.] 

BEGNIS,  SiONORA.  For  lut  line  but  one  of 
article,  rtfoii  took  place  at  Florence  June  7, 1853. 

BEGREZ.  In  lines  2  and  6  of  article,  for 
1787  and  1801,  re<td  1783  and  1804  re*pecHvely. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

BELLERMANN,  J.  J.  Line  4  from  end  of 
article, /or  a  few  years  since,  read  Feb.  4, 1874. 

BELLINI.  Line  a,  for  date  of  birth  substi- 
tute Nov.  1, 1 801.  line  10,/or  nine  read  four. 
Line  25,  insert  date  of  'Adel«on  e  Salvina*  {etc), 
1834.    ^'^  aia  6, 1.  7,  add  date  of  *  Pirata/  | 


1827.  Line  i^tfor  1828  read  1829.  Line  41, 
for  33  read  39  (corrected  in  late  editions). 
Line  50,  add  date  of  *  Sonnambula,'  1831.  Pstge 
213  a,  1. 24,  add  date  of '  Norma/  Dec  26, 1831. 
Page  213  &,  1.  7,  add  date  of  'Puritanl.*  1835. 
Page  214  a,  1.  13, /or  29th  of  earlier,  amd  33rd, 
of  later  editions,  read  34th. 

BELLMANN,  C.  M.    See  voL  ilL  p.  610  h, 
note  2. 

BELLOC.    The  dates  of  Mrth  and  death  are 
Aug.  13,  1784,  and  May  13,  1855. 


BEKDA. 

BEND  A,  Gbobo.  Palowshi  gives  the  pUce  of 
his  birth,  Jungbunzlau,  and  says  that  he  died  at 
Koeteritz,  Nov.  6,  1795. 

BENDEL,  Fbakz.    See  voL  ii.  735  a. 

BENEDICT,  Sm  Julius.  Add  that  in  early 
life  he  studied  with  J.  C.  L.  AbeiUe,  and  that 
his  appointment  at  Vienna  was  tiiat  of  oon- 
doctor  at  the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre,  which  he 
held  from  1823  to  1825.  Page  222  b,  last  line, 
for  the  whole  read  most.  Page  223  a,  1.  3,  add 
the  date  1852  for  his  return  to  England,  and  that 
in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  conductor  of 
the  Habmonio  Union.  Add  to  his  works  the 
cantata  '  Graziella,*  written  for  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1882  (originally  intended  for  the 
Norwich  Festival  of  188 1,  but  not  completed  in 
time),  which  was  subsequently  produced  as  an 
opera  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  died  at  his 
residence,  2  Manchester  Square,  on  June  5, 
1885,  and  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green  on  the 
lith.   (Diet.  ofNat.Biog.,  etc.)  [M.] 

BENEVOLI.  Obazio,  a  celebrated  contra- 
puntist, bom  at  Rome  in  1602,  was  reputed  to  be 
a  natural  son  of  Duke  Albert  of  Lorraine.  He 
studied  under  Vincenzo  Ugolini  \  and  commenced 
his  professional  career  as  Maestro  di  Oappella  in 
.  the  Church  of  S.  Luigi  de'  Frances!.  After  a  brief 
tenure  of  this  post  he  was  called  into  the  service 
of  the  Austrian  Court,  and  during  his  residence 
at  Vienna,  in  the  years  1643-45,  he  published 
several  collections  of  motets  and  offertories,  but 
his  best  works  were  produced  after  his  return  to 
Bome.  Here  he  resumed  his  former  office  in 
S.  Luigi  de*  Francesi,  but  held  it  only  for  a  few 
weeks.  On  Feb.  23, 1646,  he  was  truisferred  to 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  on  Nov.  7  of  the  same 
year  he  succeeded  Mazzoochi  as  maestro  di  cap- 
pella  at  the  Vatican.  This  appointment  he  re- 
tained, in  high  repute  both  as  a  teacher  and 
a  composer,  until  his  death  on  June  17,  1672. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Church  del  Santo  Spirito  in 
Sassia.    One  of  his  best  pupils  was  Bemabei. 

Benevoli's  chief  merit  as  a  composer  was  the 
skill  with  which  he  handled  a  large  assemblage 
of  voices  in  separate  parts.  Masses,  psalms, 
motets  and  anthems  of  his  for  12,  16,  24,  and 
48  voices,  in  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  even  12  distinct 
choirs,  are  quoted  by  Baiui,  Santini,  Bumey, 
F^tis  and  others.  Bumey  (in  his  History  of 
Music,  ii.  474)  specially  praises  a  mass  a  tei  eori 
which  was  in  his  own  possession ;  and  F^tis  cites 
a  mass  for  48  voices  ini2  choirs'  as  a  feat  never 
excelled,  and  only  twice  equalled,  viz.  by  J.  B. 
Giansetti  and  G.  Ballabene.  Spedmens  of  Be- 
nevoli's  works  will  also  be  found  in  the  contra* 
puntal  treatises  of  Padre  Martini,  Padre  Pao- 
luooi,  and  F^tis,  who  are  of  one  mind  in  regarding 

1  lUrtlnl.  Barney.  Bertfail.  Orioff,  and  oth«n.  ipaak  of  BenaroU  u 
tbe  papa  of  Bemadlno  Naolnl ;  bat  LfbtimU.  doubtlMB  writinf  with 
Aoeonte  knowledge,  aait  In  hli  LtU^ra  ad  OUaw.  Ptnap^gi,  pp.  OS, 
SB.  'th«  other  renowned  pupil  and  Ikvoarite  of  B.  Nanlnl  was  Vla- 
oaaao  Usollnl.  a  great  master  In  the  art  of  taaehinf  . . .  aa  manr  of 
his  pupUs  hare  shown,  espeelallf  BeneroU  .  .  .  who  eaeelled  hia 
master  and  all  oth«rt  llrlnf  In  writing  for  foor  or  a?aD  alx  choirs  la 
foor  parts  eaeh  . . 

t  This  Mass  was  svng.at  Borne,  to  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  by  190 
prdiaesors.  on  Aacust  4. 1690 ;  and  the  expense  of  the  peifonnanea 
was  boma  br  a  notary,  DoHilalqaa  Vonthia  by 
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him  as  an  admirable  model  to  study  in  writing 
for  a  large  number  of  voices.  But,  excepting 
this  particular  kind  of  skill  and  ingenuity, 
Benevoli*s  inusic  has  no  real  artistic  value.  Hia 
fugues  are  rarely  developed,  for  after  a  few  bars 
thy  break  off,  and  though  his  harmony  obviously 
imitates  Palestrina*s«  it  falls  far  short  of  the 
same  level  of  excellence  in  respect  of  simplicity 
and  grandeur.  Many  of  Benevoli*s  works,  both 
in  print  and  in  manuscript,  are  extant,  and  are 
preserved  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican,  in  the 
Casa  Corsini  alia  Lungara,  in  Sir  Froderiok 
Ouseley's  library,  and  in  the  British  Museum. 
Some  will  be  found  also  in  the  collections  pub* 
lished  by  Teschner,  Bochlitz,  and  Prince  de  la 
Moskowa.  [A.H.W.] 

BENINCORI.    Add  day  of  birth,  Mar.  28. 

BENNETT,  Joseph,  critic  and  litUratewr; 
bom  at  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire,  in  Nov.  1831. 
Author  of  the  librettos  of  the  *  Good  Shepherd  * 
(J.  F.  Bamett),  the  '  Rose  of  Sharon '  and  *  Story 
of  Sayid'  (Mackenzie),  the  'Golden  Legend' 
(Sullivan),  *  Ruth*  (Cowen),  and  'The  Garden 
of  Olivet*  (Bottesini).  Mr.  Bennett  furnishes 
the  analyses  for  the  programme-books  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Monday  and 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts.  His  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  latter  was  published '  d  propos  of 
the  thousandth  concert,  April  4,  1887.  Mr. 
Bennett  has  published  '  Letters  from  Bayreuth* 
(1877),  originally  contributed  to  the  'Daily 
Telegraph';  his  articles  on  'The  Great  Com- 
posers, sketched  by  themselves'  began  in  the 
'Musical  Times,*  Sept.  1877,  and  are  still  in 
progress  there,  while  some  of  them  are  repub- 
lished as  'Primers  of  Musical  Biography' 
(Novello).  Mr.  Bennett  edited  'Concordia* 
during  its  too-short  existence,*  and  among  his 
valuable  contributions  is  a  '  Comparison  of  the 
original  and  revised  Scores  of  Elijah,'  which, 
after  the  death  of  '  Concordia,*  was  completed 
in  the  '  Musical  Times.'  It  is  however  as  the 
musical  reporter  of  the  'Daily  Telegraph* 
that  Mr.  Bennett  exercises  the  greatest  influ- 
ence. [G.3 

BENNETT,  Sir  W.  S.  Page  225  h.  Refer- 
ence  should  be  made  to  his  attempt  to  obtain  the 
professorship  at  Edinburgh,  an  account  of  which 
IS  found  in  vol.  ii  283.  Line  22  from  the  bottom 
of  the  same  column,/or  1857  ^^^  1867.  (Cor- 
rected in  late  editions.) 

BENNETT,  Thomas.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  probably  1784,  if  the  inscription  on  his  tomb- 
stone may  be  trusted. 

BENOIST,  FRAN901S,  bom  Sept.  10  at  Nantes, 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  181 1,  under 
Adam  and  Catel,  and  gained  the  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1 815  for  his  'CEnone.'  On  his  return  frt>m 
Italy  in  18x9  he  was  appointed  first  organist  at 
the  Court,  and  soon  afterwards  professor  of  the 
organ  in  the  Conservatoire.  In  1840  he  became 
Chef  du  Chant  at  the  Opera.  He  died  in  May 
1878.     His  works  include  a  three-part  Mass,  tha 

•  *  A  story  of  Tm  Hnndred  Oooeerls.  Feh.  U.  UBS-Apifl  i,  vm»* 
4  VoTeOo.  May  !•  iSIBk  to  April  ai.  una 
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opens  '"Lkfuon  et  FOix'  (i8ai),  'L'Appari- 
tkm  *  (1848),  Md  wYenl  baUets.  [M.] 

BENOtr,  Pubbs  L^pold  LioVABD.  Belgian 
oompoeer,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Flemish 
mnnoal  movement^  wm  bom  in  Harelbeke  (West 
FUndeiB),  Aug.  17,  1834.  Having  fint  studied 
music  wiUi  his  father  and  with  Peter  Carlier, 
organist  of  the  village  of  Desselghem,  he  entered, 
at  17,  the  Consenratoire  of  Brussels,  where  F^tis 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  him,  and  taught  him 
counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition.  While 
still  studying,  he  became  conductor  at  a  Ilemish 
theatre  in  BrusBels,  where  he  wrote  the  music  to 
seyeral  plays,  and  also  an  opera, '  Le  Village  dans 
Ves  Montagues*  (1857),  ^nich  attained  suocess. 
^n  this  year  he  carried  off  the  first  prise  for  oorap<^ 
dtion,  and  by  means  of  a  grant  from  govenmient 
be  was  able  to  make  a  tour  in  Greraiany.  He 
Visited  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Prague,  Berlin,  and 
Munich,  composing  songs,  piano  pieces,  motets, 
etc.,  and  sending  to  the  Acad&nie  at  Brussels  an 
essay,  'L*Ecole  Flamande  de  Musique  et  son 
Avenir/  and  a  *  Petite  Cantate  de  NoeL*  On 
his  return  to  Belgium  he  brought  out  in  Brussels 
and  Ghent  a  Messe  Solennelle  which  was  much 
praised  by  F^tis.  He  then  went  to  Paris  (1861) 
m  the  hope  of  producing  an  opera  ('Le  Roi  dee 
Aulnes ')  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique,  and  here  he  was 
for  some  time  conductor  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens. 
Betuming  to  his  own  country,  he  at  once  took  up 
a  position  by  producing  in  Antwerp  (April  1864) 
a  Quadrilogie  Religieuse,  consisting  of  four  pre- 
vious compositions,  his  Cantate  de  Noel  (i860), 
Messe  Solennelle  (1862),  a  Te  Deum,  and  a 
Requiem.  He  was  then  seized  with  the  desire  of 
stirring  up  a  musical  movement  in  Flanders, 
distinct  alike  from  the  French  and  German 
schools.  By  dint  of  activity  and  perseverance 
and  of  eiciting  the  amour  propre  of  his  country- 
men, he  gathered  round  him  a  certain  number 
of  adepts,  and  created  the  semblance  of  a 
party  of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged 
head.  This  agitation  was  so  cleverly  con- 
ducted that  it  ended  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Flemish  School  of  Music  in  Antwerp  in  1867, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  town  and  the  govern- 
ment. Benott  was  appointed  director,  and  has 
retained  the  post  until  the  present  time.  From 
that  time  he  has  unceasingly  promulgated  the 
theory  of  a  national  Flemish  art  by  means  both 
of  pamphlets  and  musical  compositions.  But  on 
what  does  this  theory  rest  I  Almost  all  the  Bel- 
gian oomposers,  whether  they  possess  the  genius 
of  Gr^tiy,  the  talent  of  Gosseo,  or  merely  the 
science  and  erudition  of  Limnander  or  Gevaert, 
form  part  of  the  French  school.  MusiobUy 
speaking,  Belgium  serves  as  an  intermediary 
between  France  and  (Germany.  On  account  of 
the  proximity  of  the  two  countries  and  the  affi- 
nity of  their  languages,  the  musical  creations  of 
modem  Germanv  are  more  rapidly  known  and 
more  appreciated  in  Belgium  than  in  France, — 
Bichard  Wagner,  for  instance,  has  long  been 
justly  admired  by  the  whole  of  Belgium, — but 
what  special  elements  are  there  out  of  which  to  I 
form  a  Flemish  school  of  music  I    I(  as  is  said,  I 
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it  consists  simply  in  setthig  Flemish  words  to 
music,  the  thing  is  a  mere  quibble,  unworthy 
of  a  musician  with  any  sdf-respect,  for  in  the 
question  of  musical  style  the  language  used 
rignifies  absolutely  nothing. 

The  only  result  of  this  crusade  is  to  isolate  those 
oomposers  who  make  use  of  a  language  so  circum- 
scribed as  Flemish,  since  works  written  in  this 
language  would  have  to  be  translated  before  they 
oouldgain  any  reputation  out  of  their  own  country. 
And  this  explains  why  the  head  of  the  school, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  its  sole  musical  repre- 
sentative, Benott  himself,  is  quite  unknown  to 
the  public  outside  Flanders.  But  he  has  de- 
served the  gratitude  of  his  country  for  the 
impetus  he  has  given  to  music,  especially  in 
Antwerp,  which,  from  a  musical  point  of  view, 
has  become  quite  transformed  by  his  ardour. 
But  he  has  taken  advantage  of  a  mere  figure 
of  speech  to  create  ibr  himself  a  particular 
position ;  for  his  enormous  compositions — *  Luci- 
fer,' '  KEscaut,' '  La  Gueire,'  etc.— have  in  them 
no  Flemish  characteristics  but  the  text;  the 
music  belongs  to  all  schools,  particularly  to  that 
French  school  against  which  Benolt  pretended 
such  a  reaction. 

Upon  poems  of  little  deamess  or  variety  the 
composer  has  built  up  scores  which  are  certainly 
heavy,  solid,  and  massive  enough,  but  which 
are  wanting  in  charm  and  grace.  Benolt*s 
musical  ideas  have  no  originality ;  he  gets  all  his 
effects  bv  great  instrumental  and  chml  masses^ 
and  is  therefore  obliged  to  write  very  linij^y  in 
order  to  prevent  inextricable  confusion.  What- 
ever plan  he  adopts  he  prolongs  indefinitely ;  he 
repeats  his  words,  and  the  meagre  phrases  which 
form  his  melodies  to  satiety.  By  his  regular 
rhythms  and  solid  harmonies,  generally  pro- 
ductive of  heaviness,  his  music  has  here  and 
there  something  in  oommon  with  the  choruses 
of  Gluck  and  Kaineau,  but  these  passages  are 
unfortunately  rare.  His  style  is  derived  some- 
times from  Gounod,  sometimes  from  Schumanii, 
and  yet  he  firmly  believes  himsdf  to  be  following 
the  traditions  of  the  Flemish  sdiool.  When 
Benolt  does  not  chance  upon  any  reminiscences 
of  this  kind,  he  exhausts  himself  in  interminable 
repetitions,  which  never  reach  the  interesting 
development  we  should  expect  from  a  musician 
of  his  calibre. 

The  Ust  of  Benolt's  compositions  would  be  very 
considerable  were  all  his  productions  for  voice 
and  piano  to  be  included,  especially  the  sacred 
works,  which  date  from  before  the  conception  of 
his  theoiy,  and  upon  which  he  no  longer  sets  any 
serious  value,  llie  most  important  works  of  the 
second  purt  of  his  career,  written,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  to  Flemish  words,  and  most  of  them  to  the 
poems  of  Emmanuel  Hiel,  are  the  following  :— 
*  Lucifer,'  oratorio,  performed  in  Brussels,  i86<S^ 
and  in  Paris,  1 883 ;  <  Ita,'  opera  in  3  acts,  Th^&tre 
Flamand,  Brussels,  1867;  'L'Esoaut,'  oratorio, 
1869;  'Drama  Christi,'  Antwerp,  1871 ;  <La 
Lys,'  cantata  performed  before  the  King  at 
Courtrai,  1871 ;  'La  Guerre,*  oratorio,  Ant- 
werp and  BrussdSy  1 873 ;  'diarlotte  Coiday  *  and 
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*  GuilUume  le  Tadturne/  masio  to  two  Flemish 
dramas  represented  at  Antwerp  and  Ghent  in 
1875  and  1876  respectively;  < Kubens-cantata,* 
Antwerp,  1877;  'Antwerpen,'  Antwerp,  1877: 
'  Hucbftld,*  cantata,  and  '  Triumfmanch '  for  the 
inangarataon  of  the  BrusselB  Exhibition  in  1880; 
'  La  Muse  de  THistoire,'  Antwerp,  1880;  *  Hymne 
Ik  ]»  Beauts,'  i88a;  'Van  Ryswick,'  cantaU, 
Antwerp,  1884;  and  'Juich  met  ons,'  cantata 
in  honour  of  the  Borgomaater  Buls,  Brussels, 
1886.  [A  jr.] 

BER6ER,  LuDWio.    Line  3  of  article,  for 
1838  read  1839. 

BEEtGGREEN,  Andreas  Petbb,  bom  at 
Copenhagen  in  1 801,  studied  harmony  and  began 
to  compose  from  the  age  of  14.  Though  destined 
by  his  parents  for  the  law,  he  was  led  by  his 
strong  predilection  for  music  to  devote  himself 
professionally  to  that  art.  His  opera  '  Billidet 
og  Busten'  (The  Picture  and  the  Bust),  first 
performed  April  9,  183a,  and  other  works  on  a 
iaige  scale,  are  less  valued  than  bis  songs,  espe- 
cially his  National  Songs  in  11  vols.,  bis  Songs 
for  School  Use,  13  vols.,  and  above  all,  his  Church 
Music  and  his  Collection  of  Psalm  Tunes,  pub- 
lished  in  1853,  and  since  adopted  in  the  churches 
throughout  &e  country.  His  success  in  this 
direction  may  be  owing  to  his  position  as  organist 
to  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  Copenhagen,  firom 
1838.  He  was  a  professor  of  singing  at  the 
Metropolitan  School  from  1843,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  estalilished  the  first  of  those  musical 
associations  for  the  working  classes  now  so  popu- 
lar  in  Denmark.  Berggreen  wrote  occasional 
articles  in  the  leading  I^nish  papers,  and  for  a 
short  time  edited  a  musical  publication  no  longer 
existing.  One  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils 
in  harmony  and  thoroughbass  was  Gade.  Berg- 
green died  at  Copenhagen,  aged  79,  Nov.  9, 1880. 
For  details  of  his  early  life  and  lists  of  his  works, 
see  Erslew's '  AlmindeligtForfatter  Lexicon/  Co- 
penhagen 1843,  and  its  supplements.    [L.M.M.] 

BERINGER,  Osoab,  a  distinguished  pianist, 
was  bom  in  Baden  in  1844.  In  1849  his  father 
WAS  compelled  to  fly  to  England  as  a  political 
refugee,  where  he  lived  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. Owing  to  this  reason  the  only  musical 
education  Mr.  Oscar  Beringer  received,  up  to  his 
19th  year,  was  from  an  elder  sister.  During  the 
years  1859  ^^^  '^^  ^^  \s^^^  several  series  of 
Pianoforte  Recitals  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in 
1 861  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Saturday 
Concerts.  Recognising  the  necessity  of  going 
through  a  course  of  systematic  training,  he  stu- 
died at  Leipzig  under  Moscheles,  Richter,  Rei- 
necke,  Plaidy,  etc.,  from  1864  to  x866,  and 
continued  his  studies  at  Berlin  under  Tausig, 
Ehlert,  Weitzmann,  etc.  In  1869  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  at  Tausig*s  '  Schule  des  Ho- 
heren  Clavierspiels '  at  Berlin,  but  in  1871  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  has  repeatedly 
played  with  great  success  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Saturday  Concerts,  Musical  Union,  etc.  In  Jan. 
187  a  he  played  at  the  Grewandhaus  Conoerta  at 


Leipzig,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  the 
following  year  he  founded  in  London  an  '  Aca- 
demy for  the  Higher  Development  of  Pianoforte 
Playing,*  an  institution  which  has  fully  borne  out 
the  promise  of  its  name.  On  Oct.  14, 1883,  he 
played  the  pianoforte  part  in  Brahms*B  and  Con- 
certo on  its  first  performance  in  England.  Mr. 
Beringer*s  compositions  include  an  Andante  and 
Allegro  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  (performed, 
l88o,  at  the  Saturday  Concerts  and  at  Mr. 
Cowen's  Orchestral  Concerts),  Sonatinas  for  the 
piano,  a  number  of  small  instructive  pieces,  and 
several  songs.  [W.B.S.] 

BERIOT.  C.  A.  DE.  PMfe  231  5, 1.  28-9,  for 
in  1835  read  Mar.  26,  1836. 

BERLIOZ.  Page  233  I,  The  last  paragraph 
but  one  is  to  be  corrected  as  follows : — He  was 
appointed  conservateur  in  1839  and  librarian  in 
185a.    See  i.  393  &,  lines  13-15  from  bottom. 

BERNER,  F.  W.  Line  a  of  article,  for 
March  read  May. 

BERTINI,  Henbi.  Add  day  of  birth,  Oct.  a8. 

BERTON.  Line  4,  add  after  the  father's 
name,  his  dates  (i  727-1 780).  Line  11,  for  in 
read  Sept.  17.  Last  line  of  article,  for  1843 
read  Apr.  a  a,  1844. 

BERTONI.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  Aug. 
I5>  X735»  ^^'^  ^^^  of  death  to  Dec.  i,  1813. 
Line  4  of  article, /br  1750  rtad  1752  ;  and  two 
lines  beloWf/br  seven  read  five. 

BERWALD.  The  dates  of  birth  and  death 
belong  to  the  cousin  of  the  subject  of  the  article, 
Franz  Berwald,  who  was  director  of  the  Conser- 
vatorium  in  Stockholm.  Johann  Friedrich  was 
bom  in  1788,  and  died  in  1861,  having  held  the 
appointment  of  capellmeister  since  1834.      [M.] 

BESOZZI.  Line  5  from  end  of  article,  after 
son  add  Henri,  and  insert  date  of  death  of  Louis 
D^r^  Besozzi,  Nov.  11,  1879. 

BESSON,  GusTAVB  Augusts,  a  celebrated 
manufacturer  of  musical  instruments,  bom  in 
Paris  I  Sao,  died  1875.  His  father  was  a  colonel 
of  distinction  in  the  French  army,  and  but  for 
his  intense  love  of  music  and  natural  genius  for 
mechanics,  there  is  no  doubt  young  Besson 
would  have  adopted  his  father's  profession. 
In  1838,  when  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  produced  a  new  i^ 
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to  this  day  known  as 
the  *  Besson  Model.' 
It  was  recognised  at 
the  time  as  a  de 
cided  improvement 
on  all 
stmments 
same  kind 
he  invented  an  en 
tirely  new  system  of  rotary  action,  with  six 
valves,  the  right  hand  being  applied  to  the  top 
valves,  the  left  to  those  at  the  bottom.  But  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  advance,  as,  owing 
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to  iU  intemftl  proportioni,  it  did  not  allow  of 
»  fall  bore  when  the  vaWes  were  down.  In  1854 
be  elaborated  an  improved  system  of  fall  bore, 
by  means  of  which  the  notes  of  the  first  and 
third  valves  separately,  and  those  of  the  first 
and  third  together  were  perfectly  in  tune — a 
result  which  had  never  before  been  obtained. 
The  year  following  he  was  suooessful  in  taming 
out  an  instrument  with  a  full  bore,  the  valve  and 
open  notes  being  in  all  respects  perfect. 

In  1858  were  nianu&ctured  a  series  of  instru- 
ments known  to  the  profession  as  the  'Besson 
Girardin,*  the  feature  of  which  was  that  the 
player  was  enabled  to  change  from  one  key  to 
another,  without  changing  mouthpiece,  slide,  or 
orook. 

In  the  same  year  he  introduced  the  circular 
system.  By  this  method  of  manufacture  the 
tubing  was  uoiled  in  a  circle  round  the  pistons, 
the  result  being  that,  by  doing  away  with  all 
angles,  the  iniitrnments  obtained  a  greater 
volume  of  tone.  This  system  was  found  to  be 
remarkably  effective  with  trombones  and  French 
horns.  His  invention  of  1859  consisted  of 
instruments  having  eight  independent  positions, 
and  giving  the  entire  scale,  a  note  to  each  valve. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  Mr.  Beason*s  inven- 
tions, which  has  won  for  him  upwards  of  thirty 
awards  from  different  nations,  and  with  which 
his  name  will  always  be  associated,  is  what 
is  known  as  the  *  Prototype  System,'  and  repre- 
sents in  a  condensed  form  the  sum  of  all  the 
experience  he  had  previously  acquired.  This 
system  conKists  in  having  conical  steel  mandrils 
of  exact  mathematical  proportions  representing 
the  different  parts  of  the  instrument.  By  this 
means  an  unbroken  column  of  air  is  assured, 
and  the  player  is  enabled  to  obtain  the  utmost 
volume  of  tone,  so  that  by  the  inert  mechanism 
of  the  valves  perfect  tune  is  secured  throughout 
the  whole  register.  There  is  this  further  ad- 
vantage in  the  Prototype  System ;  it  dispenses 
with  anything  like  guesswork  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  musical  inatruments,  and  by  its  aid 
any  number  of  instruments  exactly  alike  in  every 
respect  and  in  perfect  tune  can  be  turned  out. 
These  important  inventions,  together  with  others 
of  minor  importance,  yet  in  their  way  useful 
and  deservedly  appreciated  by  acousticians,  have 
placed  Besson  in  the  foremost  rank  of  musical 
instrument  makers.  [J.Sd.] 

BETZ,  Franz,  bom  19  March,  1835,  <^^ 
Mayence,  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic, 
Carlsruhe,  made  his  d^but  on  the  stage  in  '56  at 
Hanover,  afterwards  sang  in  smaller  towns,  and 
in  May  *59  playt  d  at  Berlin  ns  Don  Carlos  in 
*  Emani,'  with  buch  success  that  he  was  promptly 
engaged,  and  has  been  a  member  of  that  company 
ever  since.  Among  his  best  parts  are  Don  Juan, 
Orestes,  William  Tell,  Lysiart,  Hans  Heiling,  and 
the  baritone  parts  of  Wagner.  At  the  produc- 
tion of  '  Die  Meisterainger  *  at  Munich,  June  ai, 
'68.  he  sang  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs,  and  in 
T876  he  sang  the  part  of  Wotan  at  Bayreuth. 
He  has  also,  on  leave  of  absence,  played  at 
Vienna  and  other  cities  of  Germany  and  Austiia. 
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In  1 88  a  he  visited  England,  and  sang  with  great 
saocees  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  May  6  and  37,  and 
at  the  Riohter  concert  of  May  8.  [A.C.] 

BEVINGTON  &  SONS  are  organ-builders 
in  London.  Henry  Bevington,  the  founder  of 
the  house  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
had  been  an  apprentice  to  Ohrmann  ft  Nutt, 
who  were  the  successors  of  Snetzler.  The  bosi- 
ness  is  now  carried  on  by  Henry  and  Martin 
Bevington,  sons  of  the  founder,  in  Rose  Street, 
Soho,  in  the  same  premises  as  were  occupied  by 
Ohnpann.  The  organ  of  St.  Martinis  in  the 
Fields  and  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  London, 
and  that  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
were  built  by  this  firm.  [V.  de  P.] 

BEXFIELD.  Last  three  words  of  article, 
for  the  latter  posthumously  read  besides  bis 
oratorio.  (The  anthems  were  published  before  his 
death.    Corrected  in  later  editions.)   [W.H.H.] 

BICIKIUM  (Lat.  h%»  and  eaner^^  described 
by  Walther  as  '  a  two-part  song,'  is  an  obsolete 
name  formerly  used  in  Germany  for  any  short 
two-part  composition.  In  the  preface  to  Rhau's 
'Secundus  Tomus  Biciniorum'  (1545),  ho  uses 
as  an  equivalent  the  Greek  Si^orra  :  *  Nee  video 
quomodo  Tyrones  canendo  melius  exerceri  pos- 
sint,  quam  si  hiec  Zi^ojva  illis  proponantur. 
Sunt  prseterea  ad  omnia  instrumenta  valde 
accomoda.'  The  title-page  of  Lindner's  '  Bicinia 
Sacra'  (1 591)  is  in  both  Latin  and  German,  the 
latter  translating  *  Bicinia  *  by  '  Zweystimmige 
Gesanglein,'  though  the  above  extract  frwn 
Rhau*s  preface  proves  sufficiently  that  the  term 
was  not  confined  to  vocal  music  only.  *  IVici- 
nium,'  which  is  more  rarely  found,  is  an  obsolete 
term  for  a  short  three-part  composition.  The 
following  are  the  chief  collections  of  Bicinia 
and  Tricinia  mentioned  by  Eitner  and  other 
editors:— 

Trioinla . . .  Lftttna,  Oarmftiiica,  Brabaniica,  et  Galliea 
. . .  O.  Rhaw.    Wittembenr :  1642. 

Bicinia,  Gallira,  Latina,  Germanioa . . .  Tomus  Primna 
O.  Rhaw.    Wittembera:  1545. 

Seoundns  Tomns  Bimaioram  .  • .  O.  Bhaw.  Wittem- 
berg:  1M6.> 

Diphona  Amoena  et  florida ...  J.  llontanos  et  A 
Neuber.    Ktlmbere:  1540. 

Seleotis^imonunTricinSomm  rBamixs  etc.]  Diaoantui 
...  J.  Montanns  et  A.  Neuber :  NUraherg  1539. 

YariarnmLinffaamm Tricinia. .  .Tennrs  [Ditcantui] 
Toroi  Secnndi.  J.  Montanos  et  A.  Neuber.  Ntlmbeis: 
1660  (1539?).! 

Bicinia  ...  P.  Thaleains  et  J.  Fellema  :  Antwerp, 
1090.    (A  later  edition  appeared  in  1G09.) 

Bicinia  Sacra,  ez  Tariis  aatoribuj  .  .  .  edita  etc. 
0.  Gerlach;  NUmberg,  1691.1  [W.B.S.] 

BILLET,  Alsxawdre.    See  vol.  ii.  732  a. 

BILLINGTON.  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Line  3  of 
article,  for  clarinet  read  oboist.  Line  iT,for  at 
sixteen  read  on  Oct.  13,  1783.  Line  30,  before 
Mrs.  ineert  With  the  exception  of  a  visit  to 
Paris  at  the  end  of  her  first  season,  where  she 
went  to  study  with  Sacchini.  Line  3  from  bottom, 
for  1798  read  1799.  Second  column  of  page, 
1. 10,  for  iSogread  1811.  Line  22,  for  28  rem 
25.    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 
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BILLINGTON,  Thomas.  Line  a  of  Mrtide, 
omit  '  probably.'  Add  that  he  died  at  Tunii  in 
1833. 

BIRCH,  Chablottb  Ann,  soprano  singer, 
bom  about  181 5,  was  musically  educated  at  the 
Hoyal  Academy  of  Music  and  by  Sir  George 
Smart.  She  appeared  in  public  about  1834, 
confining  herself  at  first  to  minor  concerts.  In 
1836  she  was  engaged  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  and  soon  took  a  good  position  as  a  concert 
singer.  In  1838  she  made  her  first  appearance 
at  the  Three  Choirs  Festivals  at  Gloucester,  and 
sung  subsequently  at  Hereford  in  1840  and  1846, 
at  Gloucester  in  184 1,  and  at  Worcester  in  184a, 
and  was  engaged  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
1840.  In  1844  she  visited  Gkirmany  and  sang 
at  Leipag  and  other  places.  She  returned  to 
England  in  1845,  ^"^  quitted  it  again  at  the  end 
of  the  season  for  Italy,  where  she  essayed  operatic 
singing.  She  reappeared  in  England  early  in 
1846.  On  Dec.  20,  1847,  she  appeared  on  the 
English  stage  at  Drury  Lane  in  Balfe*s  '  Maid 
of  Honour,'  but  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
herself  as  an  operatic  singer.  About  1856  in- 
creasing deafness  compelled  her  to  abandon  the 
public  exercise  of  her  profession.  Miss  Birch 
possessed  a  beautiful  soprano  voice,  rich,  clear, 
and  mellow,  and  was  a  good  musician,  but  her 
extremely  cold  and  inanimate  manner  and  want 
of  dramatic  feeling  greatly  marred  the  effect  of 
her  singing.  Her  younger  sister,  Eliza  Ann, 
bom  about  1 830,  also  a  soprano  singer  and  pupil 
of  Sir  Georee  Smart,  first  appeared  about  1844, 
and  died  March  a6,  1857.  [W.H.H.] 

BIRMINGHAM  FESTIVAL.  Add  that 
the  festival  of  i88a  was  the  bist  conducted  by 
Sir  Michael  Costa.  It  was  distinguished  by  the 
first  performance  of  Gounod's  *  Redemption.*  In 
1885  Herr  Richter  was  appointed  conductor,  and 
inaugurated  his  direction  by  producing  the  'Mes- 
siah as  far  as  possible  in  the  manner  intended 
by  Handel,  i.e.  without  the  additional  accom- 
paniment and  the  alterations  introduced  for 
effect.  Gounod's  *  Mors  et  Vita.'  Stanford's 
'Three  Holy  Children,'  DvoHk's  'Spectre's 
Bride,'  and  Cowen's  '  Sleeping  Beauty,'  were 
among  the  new  works  commissioned  for  the 
festival.  [M.] 

BISHOP,  Ann,  better  known  as  Mme.  Anna 
Bishop,  was  the  daughter  of  a  singing  master 
named  Rivi^,  and  was  bom  in  London  in 
1 81 4.  She  studied  the  pianoforte  under  Mo- 
scheles,  and  in  1824  became  a  student  at  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Music.  Here  she  remained 
until  her  mariiage  with  SiB  Henbt  Bishop  in 
1 831.  In  this  year  she  appeared  as  a  singer  at 
the  Philharmonic  and  other  concerts.  [See  vol.  i. 
57  6.]  In  1839  ^^  went  on  a  tour  in  the  pro- 
vinces with  Bochsa  the  harpist,  and  shortly  after 
their  return  to  London  eloped  with  him  to  the 
continent.  Almost  all  the  remainder  of  her  life 
was  spent  in  travelling.  Before  her  return  to 
Englaad  in  1 846  she  had  been  singing  for  more 
than  two  years  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples.  In 
1847  she  went  to  America^  and  remained  there 


for  some  years.  In  1855,  while  on  a  tour  in 
Australia,  Bochsa  died,  and  Mme.  Bishop  re- 
turned by  way  of  South  America  to  New  York, 
where  she  married  a  certain  Schuhs.  Shortly 
afterwards  she  visited  England,  singing  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  '58,  and  giving  a  farewell 
concert  on  Aug.  17,  59.  Another  considerable 
period  was  now  passed  in  various  parts  of 
America.  In  1865  she  sailed  from  California 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  in  the  following 
year  suffered  considerable  loss  in  a  wreck  be- 
tween Honolulu  and  China.  India  and  Australia 
were  next  visited,  and  after  a  final  visit  to  Lon- 
don she  settled  down  in  New  York,  where  she 
died  of  apoplexy  in  March  1 884.  Her  voice  was 
a  high  soprano  of  brilliant  but  unsympathetic 
quality.   (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  [M.] 

BISHOP  k  SON,  oi^an-builders  in  London. 
This  factory  was  established  about  the  end  of 
the  1 8th  century  by  James  C.  Bishop,  and  was 
known  successively  as  Bishop,  Son  &  Starr, 
Bishop,  Starr  &  Richardson,  Bishop  &  Starr,  and 
now  Bishop  &  Son.  At  different  times  they 
have  built  the  organs  of  St.  George's  (Catholic) 
Cathedral,  Southwark;  St.  James's  Piccadilly, 
and  the  Oratory,  Brompton,  all  in  London; 
also  those  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  the  Town 
Hall,  Bombay.  They  are  the  inventors  of  the 
Claribella  stop,  the  Anti-concussion  Valves,  and 
the  (imposition  Pedals.  [See  vol.  ii.  pp.  598, 
599]  [V.deP.] 

BISHOP,  John,  bom  in  1665,  and  educated 
(according  to  Hawkins)  under  Daniel  Rosein- 
grave.  Between  Michaelmas  and  C^hristmas, 
1687,  he  was  a  lay  clerk  of  King's  C!ollege,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed 
to  teach  the  choristers.  In  1695  he  succeeded 
Jeremiah  Clark  as  organist  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege ;  he  was  afterwards  appointed  a  lay-vicar 
of  the  Cathedral  in  place  of  T.  Corfe,  and  in 
1729  succeeded  Vaughan  Richardson  as  Cathe- 
dral organist.  (Hawkins  is  wrong  in  calling  him 
organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.)  He  died  Dec. 
19,  1737,  and  was  buried  in  the  west  side  of  the 
cloisters.  MSS.  by  him  are  contained  in  the 
collections  of  the  British  Museum,  Royal  Ck>llego 
of  Music,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  PhiUp 
Hayes's  '  Harmonia  Wiccamica '  includes  some 
of  his  compositions.   (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)    [M.] 

BISHOP,  Sib  Henbt  Rowley.  VoL  i.  p. 
345  ^>  1*  3 a  from  bottom,  for  1833  read  183a,  as 
the  cantata  was  commissioned  in  that  year  and 
performed  in  1833 ;  for  L  8  from  bottom  read 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  1847  he  was 
appointed,  in  1848.  Add  that  he  was  twice 
married — first  to  a  Miss  Lyon,  a  singer  who  ap- 
peared in  his  *  Circassian  Bride,'  and,  second,  to 
Ann  Ri vi^.    [See  Bishop,  A  nn,  in  Appendix.] 

In  the  list  of  his  productions  the  following  cor- 
rections are  to  be  made : — The  date  of  '  Caraota- 
cus'  is  1808.  Add  that '  Haroun  Alraschid '  is 
an  alteration  of  '  The  Aethiop.'  '  Sadak  and 
Kalastrade'  is  the  correct  title  of  one  of  the 
works  of  1 814.  Tor  'Heir  of  Verona'  read 
*  Heir  of  Yironi.*    The  date  of  *  Edwacd  the 
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Black  Prince'  is  1828  ;  that  of  •  The  English- 
man (jsie)  in  India/  1827 ;  '  Home,  sweet  home,* 
1829;  *TheRomanceofaDay,*i83i  ;  'Yeiva,* 
1829;  'The Rencontre,*  1828;  •  RunJ Felicity,* 
1839;  'Manfred,*  1834;  and  'The  Fortunate 
Isles/  1840.  The  following  supplementary  list 
completes  the  number  of  his  proauctions  for  the 
stage.    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 


Armlda  «t  Ssiwod.  1106 ;  Th« 
Wife  of  Two  Hnsbuidi.  and  Tlie 
Blefa  of  S.  Qoentin.  U08;  The 
Lord  of  tho  lUaor.  UlS ;  Poor 
Vuleu.ins ;  Llonol  and  Olarlsn. 
Aurora,  and  a  eantau  entlttod 
*  HaooTvr.'  1814 ;  Szlt  hj  Mistako, 
Tha  SlaTa,  and  Boyal  Nuptlala. 
1816 ;  Tb«  Apottate,  and  Taaainf 
nado  Kas7. 1817 ;  Fado.  Tho  Bur- 
gomaitar  of  flaardam.  and  The 
DotU'i  Bridge  (addltlooi).  1818 : 
Vontoal.  1820  i  Umrj  IV,  part  i. 


un ;  The  Vision  of  the  Bon.  maA 
The  Teepert  of  Talermo.  1S2S ;  Ai 
Ton  Like  It.  1824 ;  Fauitua,  U8B. 
Don  Pedro.  1828 :  The  Nl«ht  be- 
fore the  Weddlnc.  1889 :  XInetta, 
and  Bamles  1880;  Kenllworth, 
Warerler.  The  Demon  (Bobert  le 
Dieble)  and  The  Sleotloa  (aoored 
only),  1838 ;  The  Captain  and  the 
OoloneU  1896:  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  and  additions  to  Dw  Beg- 
gal's  Opera.  USk  ^  j^  ^ 


BITT£B,  Karl  Hkbmank,  was  bom  Feb.  37, 
18 1 3,  at  Sch  wedt  on  the  Oder,  and  died  Sept.  1 2, 
1885,  at  Berlin.  Having  studied  law  and 
finance  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn, 
he  entered  upon  his  legal  career  in  the  former 
city  in  1833.  After  holding  various  high  offi- 
cial positions  from  1846  onwards,  at  Frankfort, 
Minden,  Posen,  Schleswig,  and  Dttsseldorf,  he 
was  appointed,  in  1877,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Interior  ;  and  in  July,  1879,  Was 
made  Minister  of  Finance,  which  post  he  held 
until  June  1883.  During  the  war  with  France 
he  had  been  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Yosges,  and  subsequently  Civil  Commissioner  at 
Nancy.  His  activity  in  affairs  of  state  found 
ample  recognition.  His  lively  interest  in  music 
had  many  practicnl  results — among  other  things 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  Festival  of  1875  owed 
its  existence  chiefly  to  him;  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  musical  literature  are  of  no  small  im- 
portance. The  most  valuable  of  these  are  the 
biographies  of  the  Bachs — (i)  'Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach,*  in  2  vols.  (1865) — 2nd  ed.,  revised, 
in  A  vols  (1881);  (2)  <Carl  Philipp  Emanuel 
Bach  und  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach  und  deren 
Briider,'  in  a  vols.  (1868).  The  latter  is  the 
most  exhaustive  and  trustworthy  work  yet  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  of  Bach's  sons ;  the  former 
has  been  superseded  by  Spitta's  great '  Life  of 
Bach/  with  which  it  cannot  compare  for 
thoroughness  or  penetration.  Although  it  is  by 
no  means  'free  from  errors  and  superificiality,  it 
obtained  a  wide  success  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance,  on  account  of  the  enthusiastic  homage 
displayed  in  the  presentment  of  its  subject.  It 
was  especially  successful  among  those  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  Bach,  and  it  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  master.  Bitter's  other  literary 
works  are:  'Mozart*s  Don  Junn  und  61uck*s 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris/  with  new  translations  of 
the  words  of  both  operas  (1866) ;  *  Ueber  Ger- 
vinus*  Handel  und  Shakespeare '  (1870) ;  '  Bei- 
trage  zur  Geschichte  des  Oratoriums'  (1872); 
*  Eine  Studie  zum  Stabat  Mater '  (1883) ;  <  Die 
Reform  der  Oper  durch  Gluck  und  B.  Wagner's 
Kunstwerk  der  Zukunft'  (1884).  To  these 
must  be  added  various  contributions  to  periodi- 
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oal  literature,  the  most  recent  of  which  (in  the 
*  Deutsche  Bevue  *  for  October,  1885),  'Gedanken 
liber  die  Bildung  eines  Ministeriums  der  schonen 
Ktlnste  fUr  Preussen*  is  remarkable.  In  1870 
Bitter  edited  Lowe's  autobiography.         [A.D.] 

BIZET,  GiOBOXS.  Add  that  his  proper 
names  were  Alexandre  C^sar  Lipoid.  Line  5  of 
article,  for  afterwards  married  re€td  married  in 
1869 ;  L  II,  for  Sept.  30  reetd  Sept  29,  and  add 
that  *  Les  Pdcheurs  de  perles  *  was  given  in  Italian 
as*Leila' atCoventGtfdenonApr.22, 1887;  1. 14« 
for  Sept.  30  read  Oct.  i.  Add  that  he  took  part, 
with  Jonas,  Legouix,  and  Delibes,  in  the  com- 
position of  Uie  operetta  *  Malbrough  s*en-va-t-en 
guerre,'  produced  at  the  Ath^n^,  Dec  13, 1867. 
Of  his  three  symphonies,  one,  entitled  *  Souvenirs 
de  Rome '  was  played  under  Pasdeloup's  direc- 
tion, Feb.  28,  1869,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace^ 
Oct.  23,  1880.  He  finished  Hal^vy's  biblical 
opera  •  No^.*  [M.] 

BLAGROVE,  H.  G.  P.  247  a,  hi,  for  ia 
October  raid  Oct.  ao;  1.  17,  for  1833  ^^^ 
1833. 

BLAKE,  Rbv.  Willtam  [vol.  i.  p.  2470]. 
For  William  read  Edward.  For  date  of  death 
recid  June  11,  1765.  (Corrected  in  late 
editions).  Add  that  he  was  bom  at  Salisbury, 
was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  taking 
the  degrees  of  B.A.  1733;  M.A.  1737;  B.D. 
1744;  and  D.D.  1755.  He  was  eleot^  Fellow 
of  Oriel  in  1 736,  became  curate  of  St.  Thomases, 
Salisbury,  1740,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  in 
1754,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury  and  Rector  of 
Tortworth,  Gloucestershire,  1757.  [H.P.] 

BLAND,  Mabia  Thbreba,  bom  of  Italian 
Jewish  parents  named  Roinanzini  in  1769,  made 
her  first  appearance  in  public  in  1 773  at  Hughes's 
Riding  School,  and  at  a  more  aidvanoed  age 
appeared  as  a  singer  on  the  opening  of  the 
Royal  Circus  (afterwards  Surrey  Theatre),  Nov. 
7,  1782,  in  a  pantomime  called  *  Mandarina,  or. 
The  Refusal  of  Harlequin.*  She  was  very 
favourably  received,  and  was  next  engaged 
at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  where  she  became  an 
established  favourite.  On  Oct.  24,  1786,  she 
appeared  at  Drury  Lane  as  Antonio  in  General 
Burgoyne's  version  of  Gr^try's  *  Richard,'  with 
complete  success.  She  remained  attached  to 
the  Drury  Lane  company  for  nearly  forty 
years.  In  the  summer  of  1 789  she  visited  liver- 
pool,  where  she  performed  both  at  the  theatre 
and  at  concerts.  On  Oct.  21,  1790,  she  was 
married  to  Bland,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Jozw 
dan,  the  celebrated  actress.  She  sang  at  the 
Haymarket  in  1791  in  Arnold's  'Inkle  and 
Yarico.'  She  for  many  years  sang  at  Vauxhall, 
where  her  popularity  was  unbounded.  In  1812 
she  received  a  salary  of  £250  for  the  summer 
season ;  a  considerable  sum  at  that  period.  She 
excelled  as  a  ballad  singer,  for  which  the  beauty 
of  her  voice,  simplicity  of  manner,  and  neatness 
of  execution  eminently  qualified  her.  Having 
begun  to  show  symptoms  of  mental  weakness, 
she  retired  from  public  life  in  1824,  taking  » 
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benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  July  5,  when  a  list  of 
donations  was  printed  in  the  play-bill.  She  was 
attacked  by  apoplexy  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
and  died  Jan  15,  183S.  Mrs.  Bland  had  two 
sons,  both  singers.  Chablbs,  a  tenor,  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden  as  Oberon  in  Weber's  opera  of 
that  name,  on  its  production,  April  la,  1826. 
His  success  however  was  but  moderate  and  ho 
was  not  engaged  after  that  season.  He  subse- 
quently appeared  in  the  provinces,  and  in  1831 
was  singing  at  the  Manchester  Theatre.  He 
then  returned  to  London,  and  in  1 831-a  appeared 
at  the  Olympic,  and  in  1833  and  1834  ^^  Astley's. 
No  traces  of  his  subsequent  career  have  been 
found.  His  brother  Jaues,  a  bass,  bom  1798, 
appeared  in  1826  at  the  Ens^lish  Opera  House 
(  Lycoum)  in  Winter's  *  Oracle.  He  was  afterwards 
engasfed  at  Drury  Lane.  In  183 1  he  appeared  at 
the  Olympic  as  an  actor  and  singer  in  burlesque 
with  such  success  thajt  he  gradually  abandoned 
serious  singing  and  became  the  acknowledged 
representative  of  the  kings  and  fathers  in  the 
extravaganzas  of  Planch^  and  others.  He  died 
surldenly  as  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  the 
performance  of  his  duties  at  the  Strand  Theatre, 
July  17.  1861.  [W.H.H.] 

BLAZE,  F.  H.  J.  (Castil-Blazb),  Add  day 
of  death,  Dec.  11. 

BLEWITT,  Jonas.  Add  that  about  1 795  he 
was  organist  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mar- 
garet Pattens  and  St.  Gabriel  Fenchurch,  also  of 
St.  Catherine  Coleman,  Fenchurch  Street. 

BLITHEMAN,  William,  was  in  1564  a 
member  of  the  choir  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  also  a  gentleman 
and  one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He 
died  on  Whitsunday  1591,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  Olave,  Queenhithe,  where 
a  brass  plate  was  placed  with  a  metrical  epitaph 
recording  not  only  his  skill  as  an  organist  and 
musician,  but  also  that  he  was  the  instructor  of 
John  Bnll.  An  organ  piece  by  him  is  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  Hawkins's  History,  and  MS.  cora- 
jMwitions  of  his  are  extant  in  the  Mulliner  MS., 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book,  etc.  [W.H.H.] 

BLOW,  John.  There  is  a  strong  probability 
that  he  was  bom  in  London.  A  MS.  note  of 
Anthony  k  Wood's,  in  his  'A  thenae  Oxon.*  shows 
that  Dr.  Bogers  told  Wood  that  this  was  the 
case,  and  the  registers  of  North  CoUingham  in 
Nottinghamshire  do  not  confirm  the  statement 
that  Blow  was  bom  there.  P.  250  a,  L  12,  for 
Some  read  Two.  The  statement  made  ten  lines 
lower,  that  Blow  was  not  a  graduate  of  either 
university,  requires  confirmation.  In  the  Music 
School  at  Oxford  there  was  formerly  a  MS.  which 
seemed  to  show  that  his  degree  was  conferred  at 
Oxford.  Line  1 9  from  end  of  article,  add  1 695  to 
the  dates  when  Blow  composed  odes  for  St. 
Cecilia*8  Day.  For  further  discussion  of  the 
questions  raifed  above,  the  re.ider  is  referred  to 
the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog,  [  W.B.S.] 

BOB.     LaRt  line  of  article,  for   Change- 
BTKOiNG  read  Change  II« 
VOL.  IV.  FT.  5, 


BOCCHERINI.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
Feb.  19,  1743. 

BOCHSA.    Add  day  of  birth,  Aug.  9. 

BOOKLET,  C.  M.  von.  Add  date  of  death, 
July  15,  1881. 

BOEHM.  Joseph.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
1795,  and  day  of  death  to  Mar.  28. 

BOEHM,  Theobald.  For  1.  3  of  article 
read  April  9,  1794.  and  add  at  the  end  re- 
ferences to  articles  Flute  and  Gobdon.  (Cor- 
rected in  late  editions.) 

BOHNER,  Johann  Ludwio,  deserves  mention 
as  the  original  of  Hoffmann's  Capellmeister 
Kreisler,  and  thus  of  Schumann's  Kreisleriana. 
He  was  born  Jan.  8,  1787,  at  Tottelstedt,  Gotha, 
and  had  an  immense  talent  for  music,  which 
was  developed  by  his  father  and  by  Kittl, 
J.  S.  Bach*s  pupil;  but,  like  Friedemann  Bach, 
his  habits  were  so  irregular  that  he  could  never 
retain  any  regular  employment.  He  wandered 
about  through  Germany,  and  in  1808  lived  at 
Jena,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe 
and  Hoffmann,  but  returned  in  the  end  to  his  na- 
tive village.  At  length,  drink  and  privation  carried 
him  off  on  March  28,  i860.  He  gave  a  concert 
at  Leipzig  in  Sept.  1834,  ^^  speaking  of  which 
Schumann^  mentions  that  he  'looked  so  poverty- 
stricken  as  quite  to  depress  me.  He  was  like 
an  old  lion  with  a  thorn  in  his  foot.*  He  had  at 
one  time  been  celebrated  for  his  improvisation, 
but  at  this  date  Schumann  was  disappointed 
by  it — 'it  waa  so  gloomy  and  dull.*  This  wns 
in  the  early  days  of  the  *  Neue  Zeitsclirift  flLr 
Musik,*  and  Schumann  utters  a  half  intention  to 
write  Bohneriana  for  the  paper,  founded  on  the 
old  man*s  own  confessions,  '  both  humorous  and 
pathetic'  These  were  afterwards  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  PF.  pieces,  op.  16,  called  the  'Kreisleriana' 
(1838).  Bohner's  absurdities  almost  pass  belief. 
He  announced  an  organ  concert  at  Oldenburg, 
the  church  was  filled  and  every  one  full  of  ex- 
pectation, when  Bohner  appeared  in  the  organ- 
loft  and  said  *  It  is  impossible  for  Ludwig  Bohner 
to  play  to  such  an  idiotic  audience.* '  Fetis  gives 
a  long  list  of  his  works,  containing  an  opera, 
orchestral  pieces,  quartets,  sonatas,  motets,  etc., 
ending  with  op.  i  ao.  See  also  vol.  ii.  7  2  7  6.     [G.] 

BOIELDIEU,  Fb.  Adrien.  Add  to  the 
works  mentioned,  the  following,  completing  the 
list:— 

'L'beurauM  nourelle.*  1797 :  *Le  Pari,  ou  Mombreall  «t  MerrtUa.* 
1797 ;  '  Ltrs  M^prlse*  espscnoles.*  1790 ;  '  Emma,  oa  L«  PrItonnlAre  * 
(with  Chrrubini),  1799;  '  L«  BaUer  et  la  Quittane«'  (with  M^bul. 
Kreutzer  and  Nlcolo).  1808.  Produced  at  St.  Petenburv— '  Amour 
et  Ifrstera.*  *  Abderkhan,'  '  Un  Tour  de  Soubrette.'  '  La  Dame  In- 
Tlilble.'  1608.  After  his  return  to  Paris— '  Bayard  k  lf^zl«rea'  (with 
Cherublni.  Oatel.  and  Nlcolo).  1814;  'Les  B^arnais.  ou  Henri  IV 
en  TOjage'  (with  Kreatier).  1814;  'Angela,  ou  I'Atelisr  de  Jean 
Cousin '  (with  Mm*.  OaU).  1814 ;  '  La  F«te  du  Vlllace  voisln.'  1816 : 
'Charles  de  France,  ou  Amour  et  (iloire*  (with  Harold).  1816; 
•  Blanche  de  ProTenoe.  ou  La  Cour  des  F^es  *  (with  Berton,  Cherublni. 
Kreuuer. aud PaSr). isn :  'La France etrEspagne.'182S;  'LesTrola 
Genres'  (with  Auber).  1824;  'Pharamond'  (with  Berton  and 
Kreutzer).  181» ;  and  '  La  Marquise  de  BrInTllllers '  vwlth  Auber. 
Batton.  Berton.  BIan«lnl.  Carata,  Cherublni.  Harold,  and  FaSrX 
183L    (Pouffin's  Supplement  to  Ftitls's  Dlctiunarj.) 

BOITO,  Arriqo,  an  Italian  poet  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Padua,  Feb.  24, 1842,    His  father 

1  JoseDd-Mefo.  Lettar  to  too  FilckM.  *  Ibid, 
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xras  an  Italian  painter,  and  his  mother  a  Polish 
lady,  which  to  a  great  extent  accounts  for  the 
blending  of  northern  and  southern  inspiration 
that  is  the  characteristic  of  all  Arrigo  Boito*s 
poetical  and  musical  works.  From  an  elder 
brother,  Camillo,  an  eminent  architect,  critic 
and  novelist,  Arrigo  acquired  from  his  early 
years  a  taste  for  poetry.  It  may  be  said  here 
that  it  was  Camillo  Boito  who  directed  his 
brother's  attention  to  Goethe*s  Faust  as  the 
proper  subject  for  a  grand  opera,  and  this  years 
before  6ounod*s  masterpiece  was  ^written. 

In  1856  Boito*s  mother  lefb.Padua  and  settled  in 
Milan  so  that  he  might  study  at  the  Conservatorio 
tiiere.  Arrigo  was  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the 
composition  class  of  the  late  Alberto  Mazzucato. 
It  is  asserted  on  excellent  authority  that  during 
the  first  two  years  at  the  school,  he  showed  so 
little  aptitude  for  music,  that  more  than  once  the 
director,  Lauro  Rossi,  and  the  examiners,  were 
on  the  point  of  dismissing  him,  and  it  was  only 
owing  to  the  determinate  and  steady  opposition  of 
his  professor  that  the  decisive  measure  was  not 
carried  out.  This  fact,  compared  with  a  similar 
incident  in  the  career  of  Verdi,  who  at  a  com- 
paratively advanced  age  was  refused  admission  to 
the  same  institution  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
aptitude  for  the  study  of  music,  will  not  fail  to 
strike  the  reflective  mind,  and  to  show  how  in 
some  cases  genius  may  be  latent,  and  may 
reveal  itself  oidy  after  years  of  well-directed 
industry. 

The  musical  lessons  at  the  Conservatorio  being 
over  before  noon,  the  young  Arrigo  would 
regularly  spend  his  afternoons  and  evenings  in 
the  library  of  the  Brera  studying  literature. 
The  time  thus  spent  was  soon  productive  of 
excellent  fruit :  before  he  had  reached  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  had  acquired  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  Italian  and  French  languages, 
and  his  first  essays  in  the  Italian  and  French 
press  at  once  attracted  the  attention^of  scholars  in 
both  countries  to  him.  Some  articles  on  a  French 
review  were  the  cause  of  Victor  Hugo*s  writing 
a  most  flattering  letter  to  the  unknown  author, 
while  in  Italy  Andrea  Mafiei  and  others  publicly 
cojnplfmented  him  on  his  early  poems. 

It  is  a  custom  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan 
that  the  most  successful  pupils  of  composition  on 
leaving  school  should  write  either  an  operetta  or 
a  cantata  to  be  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  distribution  of  prizes.  On  leaving  the 
Conservatorio,  Arrigo  Boito  and  Franco  Faccio 
set  to  work  together  and  produced  a  cantata^ 
•Le  Sorelle  d*Italia'  (the  Sisters  of  Italy),  the 
poem  by  Boito,  the  music  of  the  first  part  by 
Faccio,  the  music  of  the  second  part  by  Boito. 
By  the  time  this  cantata  was  performed,  musical 
circles  were  greatly  interested  in  the  two  pupils, 
as  it  was  known  that  Faccio  was  already  &r 
advanced  in  his  opera  *I  profughi  Fiamminghi,' 
and  that  Boito  had  already  written  and  composed 
several  numbers  of  his  'Faust,' — the  garden 
scene,  just  as  it  now  stands  in  '  Mefistofele,* 
belongs  entirely  to  that  period. 
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'Le  Sorelle  d* Italia '  was  an  enormous  success, 
so  much  that  the  Italian  government,  which  is 
perhaps  the  least  musical  in  Europe,  and  the 
least  inclined  to  patronise  art,  found  itself 
almost  forced  by  the  current  of  public  opinion 
to  award  the  two  maestri  a  sum  of  money, 
besides  the  gold  medal,  to  enable  them  to  Kside 
for  two  years  in  ^varieus  capitals  of  Europe. 

As  some  twenty  years  ago  the  staple,  and  we 
may  almost  say,  the  only  paying  article  in  the 
music  market  in  Italy  wa3  operatic  music,  there 
was  not  the  remotest  thought  of  publishing  the 
cantata,  successful  .as  it  had  been,  and  only  two 
short  duets  for  female  voices,  the  one  by  Faccio 
and  the  other  by  Boito  were  printed.  Unluckily 
the  manuscript  score,  which  ought  to  be  de- 
posited at  the  library  of  the  Conservatorio, 
through  the  carelessness  -of  the  keeper  of  the 
library  and  of  the  director  Lauro  Ro&si,  was 
lent  and  never  returned,  so  that,  unless  chance 
throws  the  manuscript  in  the  way  of  some 
musician,  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  ever 
hearing  again  that  interesting  work,  the  author* 
themselves^having  kept  no  copy. 

The  subject  was  an  allegorical  one,  intended 
to  represent  the  four  sister  nations,  Italy, 
Hungary,  Greece  and  Poland,  in  their  struggle 
for  political  independence.  The  cantata  was  in 
two  parts,  preceded  by  a  prologue  and  concluded 
by  the  stirring  *  Hymn  of  Tirteo/from  the  original 
Greek,  by  way  of  epilogue  ;  the  peculiar  and 
spontaneous  blending  of  northern  and  aouthem 
inspirations,  already  hinted  «t,  was  conspicuous 
in  the  poem.  The  first  part,  '  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary* was,  musically  speaking,  as  characteris- 
tic of  Faccio's  genius  as  the  second,  '  Greece 
and  Poland,*  was  of  Boito's.  Those  who  heard 
the  performance  twenty-five  years  ago,  remember 
still  the  *  Litanie  dei  Polacchi,*  a -choral  number 
which  opened  the  second  part,  new  in  treatment 
and  grand  in  conception.  The  theme  of  the 
final  chorus  .reappears  in  a  somewhat  altered 
condition  in  the  fourth  act  of '  Mefistofele.' 

During  his  residence  abroad,  Boito  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  Paris,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  rest  in  Germany.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Wagner^s  operas,  which  he  had  now  an  occasion 
of  hearing  for  the  first  time,  did  not  alter  in  the 
least  his  musical  opinions  and  feelings:  a 
change  came  over  his  mind  many  years  aAer, 
when  he  began  the  critical  study  of  the  works 
of  Sebastian  Bach.  He  left  Milan  holding 
Marcellp,  Beethoven,  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer  as 
the  greatest  composers  in  their  respective  fields, 
and  when  he  came  back  he  was  even  strengthened 
in  his  belief,  though  he  had  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  hearing  excellent  performances  of  the 
best  music.  Yet — perhaps  unconsciously — ^he 
did  not  feel  at  one,  on  musical  subjects,  with  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen.  His  genius,  his 
keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  his  devotion 
to  Beethoven  and  Marcello,  had  enl.ni^ed  his 
ideas  beyond  the  limits  that  were  imposed  upon 
an  operatic  composer,  and  whilst  leisurely  work* 
ing  at  his  *  Faust  *  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
give  it  the  fashionable  and  only  accepted  fom^ 
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of  the  Italian  opera.  He  wafi  too  modest  to 
preach  a  new  faith,  too  honeet  to  demolish  before 
knowing  how  and  what  to  build,  and  too  noble 
to  write  with  the  sole  end  of  amusing  his  fellow 
creatures.  This,  and  the  success  of  Gounod's 
'  Faust  *  in  Milan,  a  success  that  obliged  him  to 
give  up  any  idea  of  having  his  own  '  Faust  * 
performed,  gave  gradually  a  different  turn  to  his 
mind,  and  he  eventually  found  himself  more 
busy  with  literature  than  with  music.  All  his 
lyrics  bear  the  date  from  1861  to  1867  (they 
were  afterwards  published  at  Turin  in  1877): 
his  novel,  'L*Alfier  Meno,*  was  also  written 
in  these  years.  He  started,  together  with 
Emilio  Praga  and  other  friends,  a  lively,  brilliant 
but  short-Uved  newspaper  '  Figaro  * ;  he  con- 
tributed critical  essays  to  Italian  and  French 
reviews,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
valuable  contributors  to  the  'Giomale  della 
SocietSi  del  Quartette  di  Milano,*  a  musical 
paper  edited  by  Alberto  Mazzucato,  whose  aim 
was  to  excite  an  interest  in,  and  spread  a  taste 
for,  the  study  of  instrumental  music. 

Englishmen,  accustomed  to  numberless  con- 
certs where  music  of  the  great  composers  may  be 
heard,  will  hardly  realise  what  the  condition  of 
Milan — by  far  the  most  advanced  musical  town 
in  Italy — was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Music 
and  opera  were  synonymous  words,  and  no  one 
cared  for  anything  that  had  not  been  or  could 
not  be  performed  with  success  at  *La  Scala.* 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, were  as  much  unknown  as  if  they  had 
never  been  bom.  Even  as  late  as  ten  years 
ago,  the  only  copy  of  Beethoven*s  Symphonies  to 
be  had  at  the  library  of  the  Conservatorio,  was 
a  cheap  edition  printed  at  Mendrisio,  and  so  full 
of  mistakes  as  to  be  in  some  parts  unintelligible. 
This  state  of  things  was  absolutely  iJarming,  and 
several  more  enlightened  persons,  amongst  them 
the  publisher  Ricordi,  Mazzucato,  Boito,  Filippi, 
etc.,  decided  to  start  a  Society  of  Concerts  and  a 
newspaper  in  order  to  improve  the  public  taste, 
and  make  it  at  least  possible  for  the  new  com- 
posers to  have  a  chance  of  being  heard  and 
appreciated. 

Boito  did  much  useful  work  In  this  direction  : 
his  articles  were  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  were 
interesting  and  readable.  Amongst  various 
miscellaneous  articles  he  contributed  one  essay 
on  *  Mendelssohn  in  Italy,'  published  by  instal- 
ments, in  which  he  spoke  of  his  hero  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  considered  disrespectful 
towards  Italian  composers  and  the  Italians  at 
large,  and  led  to  a  duel,  wherein  the  ardent 
musician  was  worsted,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  to  carry  his  right  arm  in  a  sling 
for  several  weeks  afterwards. 

In  1866  the  war  with  Austria  put  a  stop  to  all 
musical  business,  and  Boito,  Faccio,  Tagliabue, 
Emilio  Praga,  and  others,  joined  the  volunteer 
corps  under  the  command  of  General  Garibaldi. 
During  the  campaign  they  fought  bravely,  some 
of  them  even  receiving  a  special  mention  for 
military  valour.  When  the  campaign  was  over, 
^ito  felt  tired  of  the  comparative  idleness  of 
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artistic  life  in  Milan,  and  decided  to  leave  Italy 
and  take  up  his  residence  in  Paris  :  Victor  Hugo 
encouraged  him  to  do  so,  and  exhorted  him  to 
join  the  Parisian  press,  and  gave  him  the  warmest 
and  most  affectionate  introduction  to  Emile  de 
Girardin.  Accordingly  Boito  went  to  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1867,  fiilly  determined  to  give  up  musio 
and  throw  in  his  lot  with  French  journalists. 

Thus  Boito's  career  as  a  musician  would  have 
absolutely  been  over  for  ever,  but  for  a  succession 
of  unforeseen  and  triflinjir  incidents.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  Emile  de  Girardin,  who  was  to  act 
as  his  sponsor  on  his  entering  the  Parisian  press, 
was  the  hero  of  a  political  cause  eiUhre  attracting 
for  the  moment  tne  interest  of  all  France,  and 
the  introduction  had  no  practical  consequences. 
After  some  time  spent  in  vain  suspense,  Boito 
went  to  visit  a  sister  in  Poland. 

The  monotonous,  tranquil,  humdrum  country 
life,  and  the  many  forced  leisure  hours  he  had 
there,  put  him  again  in  mind  of  *  Faust,'  and 
just  to  please  his  own  fancy  he  sketched  a 
musical  setting  of  an  arrangement  of  the  entire 
poem,  from  the  Prologue  in  Heaven  to  Faust's 
Death,  and  also  completed  some  of  the  principal 
scenes. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  the  autumn  to  go 
back  to  Paris  and  try  his  fortune  again,  Signori 
Bonola  and  Brunello,  the  managers  of  La  Scala, 
who  were  making  arrangements  for  the  operas  to 
be  produced  in  the  ensuing  winter  season  of 
1867-68,  and  had  already  secured  two  novelties, 
Gounod's '  GiuUetta  e  Romeo  *  and  Verdi's '  Don 
Carlos,*  heard  that  *  Faust  *  was  again  occupying 
Boito,  and  they  managed  to  obtain  the  opera, 
so  that  when  the  general  public  was  thinking 
that  Boito  was  on  the  staff  of  some  Paris  news- 
paper, unexpectedly  the  advertisements  an- 
nounced 'Mefistofele'  as  the  new  opera  d'obbligo 
for  the  next  season. 

No  doubt  in  the  interest  of  art  it  was  well 
that  Boito  entered  into  the  engagement,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  a  very  rash  step  on  his  part,  of 
which  the  effects  were  demonstrated  by  Uie  me- 
morable first  performance  of  the  original  *  Mefis- 
tofele '  which  took  place  at  La  Scala  of  Milan 
on  March  5,  i868.  It  must  be  fairly  owned 
that  the  public  was  not  ready  to  imderstand  the 
new  Language  he  intended  to  speak,  nor  did 
the  poet  and  composer  know  clearly  what  he 
was  going  to  say  to  them.  There  is  no  denying 
that  the  original '  Mefistofele,'  though  poetitklly 
and  phQosophically  admirable,  was,  taken  as  an 
opera,  both  incongpruous  and  amorphous.  It  was 
an  interminable  work,  with  very  deficient  and 
feeble  orchestration,  no  dramatic  interest,  and 
composed  without  the  most  distant  thought  of 
pleasing  the  taste  of  opera-goers.  The  conception 
was  sublime  and  the  outline  bold  and  startling ; 
but  it  was  little  more  than  a  sketch,  or  a  cartoon 
for  a  fresco,  and  the  real  work  was  absolutely 
wanting.  It  would  have  taken  at  least  a  year 
to  get  it  properly  ready,  if  the  author  had  chosen 
to  follow  up  the  original  scheme ;  but  Boito  found 
himself  with  very  few  months  before  him,  barely 
sufficient  to  put  the  materials  together. 
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The  process  of  reheaning  at  La  Scala  is  a  very 
long  one,  as  it  is  done  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner  :  in  the  case  of  Mefistofele  it  was  extra- 
ordinarily long,  owing,  to  the  enonnoos  difficulties 
the  choru»  and  the  orchestra  had  to  gnapple 
with;  partial  and  general  raheaisaUK  amounted, 
if  we  remember  right,,  to  fifty-two,  and  daring 
the  many  weeks  spent  in  this  way,  all  the  inter- 
preters had  gDOwn  so  accustomed  to  BoitoVstyle, 
and  his  music  had  become  so  clear  and  familiar 
to  them,  that  their  heart  warmed  toward  the 
young  composer,  they  thought  him  the  greatest 
composer  in  Italy,  and  answered  to  the  numerous 
questions  directed  to  them  by  known  and  un- 
known persons  about  the  merit  of  the  new  opera, 
'  a  second  Guglielmo  TelL*  '  Mefistofele '  had  ab- 
sorbed the  attention*  of  all  Milan,  and  of  all 
musicians  and  amateurs  of  Italy :  all  seats  and 
standing  {daces  had  been  sold  weeks  before  the 
performance,  and  never  after  or  before  has  been 
witnessed  such  an  interest  taken  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  young  compoeer*8  first  opera.  In  ordep 
to  centre  entirely  the  public  interest  in  Boito,  it 
was  decided  to  make  a  breach  of  custom  and  let 
the  composer  conduct  his  own  work ;  and  another 
breach  of  custom  was  made  by  publishing  and 
selling  the  libretto  a  few  days  before  the  per- 
formance. The  first  edition  was>  bought  up  in  a 
few  hours,  and  eagerly,  almost  savagely,  read,, 
commented  on,  dissected,  submitted  to  the  most 
minute  analysis.  Boito,  in  poetry  as  well  as  in 
music,  belonged  to  the  advanced  school,  so-called 
*  deir  awenire  * :  as  everywhere  else,  in  Italy 
also,  the  poet's  'dell'  avveniae  *  were  not  looked 
at  very  kindly,  and  in  Milan  less  than  in  any 
other  Italian  town,  because  the  Milanese  were 
justly  proud  of  their  great  citizen  Alessandro 
Manzoni,  the  author  of '  I  promessi  sposi,'  who  at 
that  time  was  still  to  be  seen  taking  hi»  after- 
noon walk  on  the  hoitioni  every  day,  and  of 
whom  it  was  given  out  that  the  |)oets  of  the 
new  school  did  not  entertain  a  sufficiently  rever- 
ential opinion — a  statement  which,  if  it  was  in  a» 
certain  measure  true  as  regarded  some  of  the 
young  poets,  was  not  sofor  BoitOj  An  incident 
may  be  related  here  which  will  show  at  once  the 
natural  modesty  of  Boito,  and  his  keen  and  quick 
appreciation  of  what  is  reaUy  beautiful  in  itself, 
even  when  expressed  in  the  style  of  a  school  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  his  own.  A  few  months 
after  his  poems  had  been  published,  or  rather 
re-published,  in  Turin,  he  was  one  evening  walk- 
ing with  a  couple  of  friends  and  the  talk  was  of 
poetry.  One  or  his  friends,  alluding  to  the  justly 
famous  stanza  by  Manzoni  in  '  £rmeni;arda*s 
death/ 

O  Masa  errante,  o  tepid! 
LavMil  d*  Aoquiignno,  etOt 

made  some  remarks  and  said  it  was  a  little  old- 
fashioned:  'Well,  it  may  be  so,' interposed  Boito, 
*yet  I  would  rather  have  written  that  single 
stanza,  than  all  my  Libro  dei  vern*  Notwith- 
standing, his  poems  created  in  the  general  public 
and  in  old  Alessandro  Manzoni  himself  an  ex- 
cellent impression,  and  since  the  poet  had  fully 
come  up  to  the  great  expectations  of  the  public, 
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the  curiosity  to  hear  what  the  musician  had  done 
was  kindled  to  the  highest  degree. 

The  long-expected  day  came  at  length,  and 
though  the  performance  was  to  begin  at  7.30, 
shortiy  after  a  o'clock  the  fortunate  poesessorv  of 
unnumbered  seats  could  already  be  seen  to  gather 
near  the  large  doors,  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
places.  Boito's  appearance  was  the  signal  for  an 
applause  as  spontaneous  as  it  was  unanimoas, 
that  began,  sinxnltaneonsly  in  all  quarters  of  the 
house,  and  lasted  several  ndnutes.  During  all 
the  prologue  perfect  silenoe  pervaded  the  whole 
house,  and  an  attempt  to  applaud  the  'vocal 
scherzo'  was  instsntly  suppressed;  the  chorus 
and  orchestra^  sang  and  played  magnificently, 
and  the  effect  seemed  irresistible,  and  yet  even 
towards  the  very  end  not  the  slightest  gueas 
could  be  given  as  to  the  result,  so  that  the  ner- 
vousness of  all  the  admirers  and  ficiends  of  Boito 
was  increasing  every  minute ;  but  whm  the 
choir  gave  out  the  last  chord  of  E  major,  there 
came  such  &  sudden  thunder  of  applause  that  the 
last  bars  were  perfectly  inaudible,  though  played 
fortissimo  by.  the  fall  orchestra  and  military  band. 
Six  times  Boito  had  to  bow  his  acknowledgment, 
and  yet  the  sound  of  applause  still  rang  for 
minutes  through  the  house ;  the  cheering  was 
taken  up. in  the  piazza  outside  the  theatre,  and 
it  even  reached  the  surrounding  eaffis^  where 
hundreds  of  musicians  had  gathered  with  their 
friends  to  be  in  advance  of  any  intelligence. 

The  friends  of  Boito  were  wild  with  excite- 
ment,, and  prophesied  the  triumph  of  the  opera ; 
but  these  prophecies  were  not  destined  to  be 
realised.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  in- 
^nsic  reasonathat  made  the  original '  Mefistofele* 
unfit  for  the  stage ;  in  addition  to  these  there 
was  a  very  powerful  accidental  one  that  hastened 
the  fall  of  the  work,  i.  e,  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  interpreters  of  the  chief  characters. 

The  first  act  did  not  produce  any  imprenion 
only  it  went  a  good  way  to  cool  down  the 
enthusiasm :  the  garden  scene  in  the  second  act 
displeased  the  public,  who  contrasted  it  with  the 
parallel  scene  in  Gounod's  third  act,  and  found 
Boito's  music  decidedly  inferior:  the  'Sabba 
BomanticO''  turned  the  scales  altogether.  At 
the  moment  of  Mefistofele's  coronation  the 
wizards,  witches^  and  all  the  infernal  crews 
knelt  down,  and  satirising  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  sang  the  plainsong  of 
the  '  Tantum  ergo*  From  a  poetical  and  musical 
point  of  view  it  was  a  splendid  effect,  but  it 
was  unquestionably  in  very  bad  taste  to  parody 
one  of  the  most  popular  hymns  of  the  church. 
The  audience  considered  it  as  irreverent,  lost 
all  patience,  and  began  to  hiss  as  lustily  and 
heartily  as  they  had  applauded  before.  Boito's 
partisans  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  kept  up 
to  the  very  end  of  the  opera  a  strong  opposition 
to  the  majority,  but  this  of  course  served  only 
to  increase  the  disturbance.  Challenges  were 
exchanged,  resulting  in  duels  the  next  morning, 
the  confusion  and  clamour  in  the  theatre  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  during  the  fourth  and  fith  act 
it  was  at  times  utterly  impossible  to  hear  either 
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ohoruB  or  orchestra.  When  the  curtain  fell  for 
the  last  time,  all  the  members  of  the  orchestra 
rose  to  their  feet  like  one  man  and  enthusi- 
astically cheered  the  unfortunate  composer;  a 
rush  was  made  from  the  pit  into  the  stalls,  and 
a  shrieking  and  howling  crowd  hissing  and  ap- 
plauding wildly  rushed  forward  toward  the 
orchestra.  The  house  was  cleared  and  the 
frantic  audience  fought  it  out  in  the  streets  until 
the  next  morning.  The  performance  had  lasted 
nearly  six  hours. 

During  the  week  another  performance  took 
place :  one  night  the  prologue,  ist,  and  and  3rd 
acts  were  given ;  on  the  following  night  prologue, 
4th  and  5th  acts;  but  the  conflicting  parties 
could  not  agree,  and  at  last  the  chief  of  the 
police  thought  wise  to  interfere,  and  'Mefia- 
tofele '  had  to  be  withdrawn  by  order. 

The  idea  of  having  the  score  of  the  original 
'  Mefistofele*  printed,  has  been  unfortunately  aban- 
doned,  yet  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  time  the 
scheme  may  be  carried  out.  For  even  if  the 
thought  of  having  the  original  opera  performed 
in  its  entirety  were  to  be  dismissed,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  regret  that  musicians  should  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  that  grand  conception,  either  by  reading 
it  or  by  partial  performances.  The  '  Mefistofele 
in  its  present  form  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  original  work  as  a  recent  performance  at  the 
Lyceum  to  Qoethe's  masterpiece :  it  is  an  adap- 
tation for  the  stage,  of  more  practical  use  than 
the  original,  but  of  far  less  artistic  import. 

The  only  decided  improvement  in  the  re- 
arrangement is  the  assignment  of  the  papt  of 
Faust  to  a  tenor  instead  of  a  baritone  :  the  ab- 
sence of  a  tenor  makes  an  opera  acoustically  dull 
and  engenders  monotony,  especially  in  a  long 
work.  The  parts  that  have  suffered  more  by  tht) 
alterations  are  the  scene  at  Frankfort  in  the 
first  act,  and  the  '  Sabba  Bomantico  *  in  the 
second  act.  These  two  parts  were  much  more 
freely  developed,  and  might  now-a-days  be  per- 
formed by  themselves  as  cantataa;  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  grand  scene  at  the  £mperor*s 
PflJace,  now  entirely  abandoned.  A  strikingly 
original  '  intermezzo  Sinfonico'  (a  clever  ar- 
rangement of  which  by  Marco  Sala,  for  ,piano 
duet  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Ricordi  of 
Milan)  stood  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts ; 
it  was  meant  to  illustrate  the  battle  of  the 
Emperor  against  the  pseudo-Emperor,  supported 
by  the  infernal  legions  led  by  Faust  and  Mefis- 
tofeles — the  incident  which  in  Goethe's  poem 
leads  to  the  last  period  of  Faust's  life.  The 
three  themes — that  is,  the  Fanfare  of  the  Emperor, 
the  Fanfare  of  the  pseudo-Emperor,  and  the 
Fanfare  infernale,  were  beautiful  in  conception 
and  interwoven  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  the 
scene  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Mefistofele 
leading  off  with  '  Te  Deum  laudamus '  after  the 
victory. 

From  the  spring  of  1868  to  Oct.  4,  1875, 
when  the  revised  Mefistofele  was  for  the  first 
time  performed  at  the  Teatro  Comunale  of 
Bologna,  thus  beginning  its  popular  career  in 


Italy  and  abroad,  Boito  worked  hard  and  in 
good  earnest,  yet  of  the  two  grand  operas  which 
took  up  most  of  his  time  at  that  period  none 
but  a  few  privileged  friends  have  heard  any- 
thing. They  are  '  Ero  e  Leandro  *  and '  Nerone.* 
'  Ero  e  Leandro '  when  finished,  did  not  please 
its  author;  at  one  time  he  contemplated  the 
idea  of  having  the  libretto  performed  as  a 
poetical  idyll  with  musical  intermezzos  and 
choruses,  then  he  dismissed  the  subject  altogether, 
and  gave  the  libretto  to  Bottesini,  ifirho  set 
it  not  unsuccessfully  to  music.  Of  Boito*s  music 
nothing  remains  except  four  themes;  two  he 
made  use  of  in  his  '  Mefistofele,'  one  he  had 
printed  as  a  harcarola  for  four  voices,  and  the 
other  he  adapted  to  an  ode  he  had  to  write 
for  the  opening  of  the  National  Exhibition  of 
Turin  in  the  spring  of  i88a  (unpublished). 
'  Nerone,'  so  far,  seems  to  be  the  opus  magnum 
of  the  artist's  life,  but  no  one  can  say  positively 
when  it  will  be  performed.  For  a  long  time 
the  work  has  been  so  fiir  advanced  that  if  the 
author  chooses  it  may  be  got  ready  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  there  are  excellent  reasons  for  not 
giving  the  finishing  touches  to  it ;  these  reasons 
of  course  are  not  made  public,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  give  a  guess  at  them  in  the  right 
direction.  Another  work,  of  no  less  importance 
■than  '  Nerone,'  on  which  Signer  Boito  is  now 
bent,  is  'Orestiade,'  but  this  is  surrounded  by 
a  still  deeper  mystery  than  that  in  which 
'Nerone*  is  wrapped,  though  it  is  perhaps 
more  likely  that'Orestiade'  may  be  submitted 
to  the  public  earlier  than  the  other. 

It  is  rather  early  days  to  pronounce  ex  cO' 
fhedra  an  opinion  as  to  the  place  which  Arrigo 
Boito  will  take  amongst  the  great  masters ;  yet 
one  thing  is  beyond  doubt,  and  that  is,  that 
Boito  lias  a  right  to  a  conspicuous  place  amongst 
the  greatest  living  artists.  There  are  certainly 
in  Europe,  and  perhaps  even  in  Italy,  poets 
of  higher  attainment  than  he :  and  confronted 
as  a  musician  with  Brahms,  Goldmark,  Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens  amongst  foreigners,  and  Sullivan, 
Stanford,  and  others,  amongst  Englishmen,  it 
is  very  probable  that  he  will  not  bear  off  the 
palm ;  yet  amongst  these  few  privileged  artists 
who,  like  the  Proven9al  troubadours,  can  say 
'  trove  il  suono  col  il  moto '  ?  Boito,  since  Wag- 
ner's death,  has  no  rivals,  and  it  remains  still 
to  be  seen  whether,  when  '  Nerone '  is  brought 
vrithin  reach  of  criticism,  it  will  not  ultimately 
be  accepted  as  the  greatest  musical  drama  of 
the  19th  century.  This  is  not  a  groundless 
supposition ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  poem  of 
*  Nerone  *  is  not  unknown  to  the  present  writer, 
who  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  an  indis- 
putable authority,  the  late  Italian  dramatist 
Cossa.  Signer  Cossa,  who  had  won  his  fame  by 
his  tragedy  '  Nerone,'  was  allowed  by  Boito 
to  read  his  libretto.  His  opinion  was  as  follows : 
<  Vi  sono  dei  momenti  degni  di  Shakspeare ;  il 
mio  Nerone,  in  confronto  al  suo  a  roba  da  ra- 
gazzi.'  (There  are  conceptions  worthy  of  Shak- 
speare himself :  my  Nerone  compared  to  his  is 
mere  child's-play). 
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In  Uter  yean  Boito  became  a  fenrent  admtrer 
of  Waeiier,  and  particularly  of '  Lohengrin  *  and 
the  '  Meistersinger/  but  he  was  not  in  the  least 
inflaenc«d  by  the  German  master's  work :  he 
admired  but  did  not  follow  him.  The  only 
inflaences  that  acted  strongly  on  him  were  those 
of  Beethoven  and  Marcello,  and  a  careful  and 
diligent  study  of  '  Mefistofele '  will  corroborate 
this  assertion.  About  the  time  when  'Mefistofele* 
was  given  in  Bologna,  he  began  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  who  has  since 
then  reigned  supreme  in  his  estimation.  Only  the 
future  will  show  what  influence  this  study  has 
brought  to  bear  on  his  musical  cenceptions. 

As  we  said  above,  all  Boito's  best  poems  are 
to  be  found  in  *  II  libro  dei  Yersi/  a  little  book 
of  less  than  two  hundred  pages.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  '  Be  Orso  *  they  are  short  poems,  full 
of  originality  and  character.  Opinions  differed 
widely  on  iheir  merit,  but  admirers  and  de- 
tractors agreed  that  either  as  an  emameat  or 
as  a  blemish  they  stand  by  themselves  in  Italian 
literature,  and  that  he  is  no  imitator.  'La 
mummia*  'George  Pfecher'  and  'Ad  Emilio 
Fraga  *  have  always  been  considered  the  best, 
and  '  King  Orso  *  a  fiaha,  in  two  legends,  an 
intermezzo  and  a  moral,  stands  like  a  sphinx  in 
the  way  of  learned  critics*  What  the  poet 
meant  by  it  no  one  knows,  but  leaving  apart 
the  drift  of  the  poem  there  are  in  it  flashes 
of  light,  dazzling,  wild  and  sweet.  The  fifth 
number  of  the  second  legend,  where  the  author 
narrates  the  thirty  years*  wandering  of  the  worm 
that  by  fate  had  to  enter  the  sepulchre  of  King 
Orso,  is  a  marvel  in  its  kind,  and  the  trou- 
badour*s  song  (legend  i,  no.  7)  is  unsurpassed 
in  gentleness  of  thought  and  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression, so  much  so  that  it  is  a  wonder  that 
song-writers  have  not  yet  seized  upon  it. 

Boito  is  the  author  of  several  librettos  or, 
better,  of  dramcu  for  mime,  as  it  would  be 
unfair  to  rank  these  literary  gems  on  a  line 
with  the  old-fashioned  librettos  of  Italian  operas. 
They  are :— '  Mefistofele,'  *  Nerone,'  'Orestiade,' 
set  to  music  by  himself :  '  £ro  e  Leandro '  (Bot- 
tesini),  •  Amleto'  (Faccio),  *  Gioconda*  (Ponchi- 
elli),  'Alessandro  Famese'  (Palumbo),  'Tram' 
(Doniiniceto),  '  Otello '  (Verdi).  Of  these,  only 
'Mefistofele,'  *Gioconda,^  'Amleto,'  'Otello'  and 
'  £ro  e  Leandro '  have  as  yet  been  published, 
and  each  of  them  constitutes  a  perfect  work  of 
art  by  itself,  independently  of  the  musical 
setting.  He  is  likewise  the  author  of  several 
translations,  which  include  Wagner's  '  Tristano 
ed  Isolta,'  '  Rienzi,'  and  '  Cena  degli  Apostoli/ 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  some  smaller 
works  by  Schumann  and  Bubinstein. 

Arrigo  Boito  has,  since  1867,  resided  in  Milan, 
where  he  lives  with  his  brother  Camillo.  He 
does  not  occupy  any  official  position,  and  leads 
a  quiet  and  retired  life.  Though  he  is  good- 
humoured,  a  pleasant  companion,  and  of  a  kind 
and  cheerful  disposition,  he  carefully  shuns 
fashionable  society.  The  Italian  government 
has  conferred  upon  him  first  the  title  of  'Cava- 
liere,'  then  of  'Ufficiale'  and  Litely  of  'Com- 
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mendaiore';  but  though  he  does  not  make 
a  cheap  show  of  pompous  independence  in 
refusing  these  titles,  he  does  not  like  to  be 
addressed  otherwise  than  by  his  simple  name, 
and  even  on  state  occasions  he  is  never  known 
to  have  worn  the  decoration  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  Once,  upon  arriving  at  Venice,  he 
went  with  a  couple  of  friends  to  hire  a  piano. 
Having  agreed  on  the  instrument  and  on  the 
price,  he  gave  his  name  and  address  to  the  shop- 
keeper :  reading  the  well-known  name  the  good 
man  began  to  'Cavaliere'  him  at  every  other 
word,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Boito.  *  I  did 
not  know  it  was  you,  signer  Cavaliere,  I  had 
the  honour  to  serve/  the  man  proceeded,  'but 
being  for  you,  signer  Cavaliere,  I  shall  make 
it  five  francs  less  a  month.'  '  My  good  fellow,* 
interposed  one  of  the  two  friends, '  make  it  five 
francs  more  and  don't  call  him  Cavaliere,  and  it 
will  be  aU  right  for  both.'  [G.M.] 

BORD,  A  VTOINB,  pianoforte-maker,  of  Paris, 
was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1814.  Apprenticed  at 
the  age  of  13  to  a  cabinet-maker  he  soon  learned 
the  use  of  tools,  and  the  small  weekly  payment 
he  received  from  his  master  had  to  go  into  the 
family  purse,  Bord's  parents  being  in  straitened 
circumstances  and  he  the  eldest  child  of  seven. 
The  apprenticeship  of  three  years  over,  he  found 
employment  in  a  larger  business,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  he  was  required  to  make  a  pianoforte- 
case  (on  the  model  of  Roller  et  Blanchet)  for  an 
amateur  who  was  himself  to  complete  the  inside. 
His  assisting  in  the  internal  work  brought  about 
the  idea  of  his  becoming  a  pianoforte-maker.  As 
there  was  no  business  of  the  kind  in  Toulouse  his 
father  unwillingly  let  him  go  to  Marseilles, 
where  he  obtained  work  as  a  key-maker.  His 
desire  to  learn  more  than  this  led  him  to  Lyons, 
where  he  was  employed  by  a  maker  who  was 
a  Saint-Simonien,  and  who  left  Bord  almost  to 
his  own  resources  in  making  a  piano  throughout. 
However,  this  instrument  has  become  of  a  certain 
importance  in  musical  biography,  aa  Bord^s 
master  gave  it  to  the  composer  F^liden  David, 
who  tocnc  it  with  him  to  the  East.  From  Lyons, 
Bord,  now  19  years  old,  went  to  Paris,  and  con- 
structed a  square  piano  for  a  pianino-maker,  one 
M.  Mercier.  While  in  this  employ  he  acquired 
as  much  proficiency  in  tuning  as  enabled  him  to 
'  rough  up,"  the  technical  term  for  the  first  tuning 
of  a  pianoforte.  At  20  he  began  to  manufiusture 
upon  his  own  account,  but  an  engagement  at 
Pleyel's  soon  after  offering  itself,  he  became  a 
regulator,  and  afterwards  travelling  repairer  to 
that  firm.  In  1843,  Bord  began  that  business  in 
Paris  which  is  now  universally  known  by  his  name, 
and  early  introduced  inventions,  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  are  recorded  under  Pianoforte 
and  Pianette.  He  died  Mar.  id,  1888.  [A.JJ9.] 

BORGHI,  Adelaide,  formerly  a  celebrated 
mezzo-soprano  singer,  well  known  as  Borghi- 
Mamo,  was  bom  in  1839  at  Bologna.  She 
showed  as  a  child  great  aptitude  for  singing,  and 
received  instruction  or  advice  from  Pasta,  and 
was  also  later  advised  by  Rossini  to  adopt  a 
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musical  career.  She  made  a  Buocessful  d^at  in 
1846  at  Urbino  in 'II  Giuramento*  ofMerca- 
dante,  and  was  engaged  there.  She  sang  next 
at  Malta,  where  in  '49  she  married  Signer  Mamo, 
a  native  of  that  place ;  she  sang  also  at  Naples, 
Florence,  Leghorn,  etc. 

Madame  Borghi-Mamo  appeared  in  Italian 
Opera  from  1854  to  '56,  at  Vienna  in  the  spring, 
and  in  the  winter  at  Paris,  and  was  highly  suc- 
oeasful.  In  Paris,  on  Doc.  23,  '54,  she  played 
Azucena,  on  the  producti6n  there  of*  U  Trova- 
tore,*  Leodato  on.  revival  of  Pacini's  '  Gli  Arabi 
nelle  Gallie,'  Jan.  34,  '55,  Edoardo  ('Matilde  di 
Shabran '),  Arsace,  Kosina,  La  Cenerentola,  etc. 
From  *56  to  \()9  she.  sang  with  the  same  success 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  amone  other  parts  Azucena  on 
production  of  *  Trovatore  in  French,  Jan.  i  a,  '57, 
Melusine  (HaMvy*s  'Magicienne'),  March  17, 
'58,  Olympia.  (F^icien  David's  'Hercuhmum'), 
March  4,  '59,  in  the  production  of  those  operas ; 
and  as  Fid^s,  Leonora,  and  Gatarina  on  the 
respective  revivals  of  *  Le  I^roph^te/  '  La  Favou- 
rite,' and  'La  Reine  de  Chypre.*  (Lajarte, 
Bibliothbque  de  TOpdra.)    She  went  back  to  the 

*  Italiens '  and  played  the  title  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Braga's  *  Margherita  la  Mendicante,' 
Dec.  ao,  '59,  Desdemona,  etc. 

On  April  i^  '6q,  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  first 
appeared  in  England  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Leonora 
( '  La  Favorita ' ) ,  and  sang  during  the  season  as  Des- 
demona, Bosina,  Azucena,  Maffio  Orsini,  Zerlina 
(*  Don  Giovanni '),  and  Urbano  (*  Les  Huguenots'), 
and  was  generally  well  received  .both  by  press  and 
public.  *  She  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished singers,  but  also  one  of  the  finest  actresses 
of  the  lyric  stage.'  (Musical  World,  May  5,  '60.) 
She  also  sang  with  great  success  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, New  Philharmonic,  at  the  Norwich 
Festival,  and  in  opera  in  the  provinces.  She  never 
reappeared  in  England,  but  returned  to  Italy 
and  sang  at  Milan,  afterwards  at  Paris,  Lisbon, 
etc.    She  is  now  living  in-fetirement  at  Florence. 

A  daughter  Erminia,  &  soprano,  has  sung  with 
success  in  Italian  opera  in  Italy,  Paris,  Madrid, 
and  Lisbon,  and  in  '75  played  Margaret  and 
Helen  of  Troy  in  the  reproduction  of  Boito's 

*  Mefistofele '  at  Bologna.  [A.C.] 

BORTNTANSKY.  Correct  date  of  death  to 
Oct.  a8, 1 838  (Paloschi).  Add  that  his  complete 
compositions  have  been  published  in  10  vols., 
edited  by  Tschaikowsky  (Bernard,  St.  Peters- 
burg). 

BOSTON  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES.  The  fol- 
lowing societies,  which  give,  or  have  given, 
concerts  regularly  for  the  ^ification  of  the,  public 
in  Boston  (U.S. A.),  are  described  in  the  order  of 
their  age. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Sooiett*  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  659.]  Since  that  article  was  prepared  the 
society  has  produced  the  following  works  : — 


BerUos'i  Flight  Into  VgyptaOTd); 
SalllraD'i  Prodigal  Soa  (1679): 
Hwidel'a  Utzvcht  Jubll&te  (1880) ; 
Mendekiohn's  Pnlm  zliU  0880) : 
8ftlnt-£i«4ns'  D«luge(1880);  Gntun'i 
Deftlh  of  Jeaua  (1882) :  Uounod'* 
Badwnptioa  (1MS>:  Babiaitoin't 


Tower  of  Bab«l  0889);  P&rn«*t 
Nulvitr  0888);  Cherublnl's  D 
minor  Mau  (1883) ;  Bnich's  Ar- 
mlnius  (IHfit):  Baeh'a  £ln'  toito 
Burg  (1883) ;  (^ounod'l  Mora  et 
Vlu  (UW)  i  Bacb's  B  miaor  Mam 
(IWXA 
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The  fifth  triennial  festival  was  given  in  May, 
1880,  and  the  sixth  in  May,  1883.  The  bicen- 
tenary of  HandePs  birth  was  celebrated  on  Feb. 
22,  1885,  by  a  concert  of  selections  from  several 
of  Handel's  oratorios.  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  has 
remained  as  conductor,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  as 
organist. 

Harvard  Musical  Association.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  693.]  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  seasons  of 
symphony  concerts  were  given  in  the  Music  Hall, 
in  1879-80  and  '80-81  respectively,  and  the 
seventeentlv  in  the  Boston  Museum  (a  theatre) 
in  '81-82,  since  which  the  Association  has  with- 
drawn from  the  concert-field,  it  being  found  that 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  furnished  all 
the  high-class  orchestral  music  that  the  public 
demanded.  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  remained  as  con- 
ductor until  the  end. 

Apollo  Club.  Formed  in  July,  1871 ;  incor- 
porated by  act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  March, 
1873.  It  is  composed  of  male  voices,  and  is 
supported  by  assessments  levied  on  associate 
members,  among  whom  the  tickets  for  the  con- 
certs are  divided,  none  being  sold  to  the  public. 
Membership  as  an  associate  is  perpetual  so  long 
as  the  assessment  is  paid.  Most  of  the  concerts 
have  been  given  in  the  Music  Hall,  and  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang  has  been  conductor  from  the  beginning. 

BoTLSTON  Club.  Formed  in  1872.  Sup- 
ported after  the  manner  of  the  Apollo  Club.  It 
was  originally  intended  for  male  voices,  but 
shortly  after  the  retirement,  in  April,  1875,  of 
the  first  conductor,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Sbarland, 
and  the  election  of  a  successor,  Mr.  George  L. 
Osgood  (who  is  still  in  charge)  female  voices 
were  added,  though  the  male  chorus  was  retained 
for  portions  of  each  programme  presented. 
Nearly  all  of  the  conceits  have  been  given  in 
the  Music -Hall. 

The  Cecilia.  Formed  in  1874,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  choral  works  for 
mixed  voices  at  the  symphony  concerts.  In 
1876  it  becamean  independent  organisation  and 
has  beea  supported  on  the  associate  system. 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  has  been  conductor  since  the 
formation  of  the  dub. 

The  Euterpe.  Formed  in  December,  1878, 
*  for  the  encouragement  of  music*  Its  concerts 
BO  far,  given  in  various  snutll  halls,  have  con- 
sisted of  dhamber  music  by  string  bands  of  from 
four  to  eight.  Tickets  are  distributed  among 
subscribing  members,  whose  rights  are  secured, 
after  election,  by  annual  payment  of  assessments. 
At  the  concerts  the  players  occupy  a  stage  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  the  audience  being 
seated  so  as  to  face  the  stage  from  all  points. 

Arlington  Club.  Formed  in  October,  1879. 
Male  voices  and  supported  on  the  associate 
system.  In  the  first  three  seasons,  1879-82, 
Mr.  William  J.  Winch  was  conductor.  For  the 
two  succeeding  seasons  Mr.  George  W.  Chad- 
wick  served.  The  concerts  were  given  in  the 
Horticultural  Hsdl.  Of  late  the  club  has  given 
few  signs  of  life. 

Boston  Philharmonic  Socistt.    Formed  in 
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1880.  Devoted  to  concerts  of  Bympbonies  a&d 
other  high-class  orchestral  music.  Mr.  Bemhard 
Listemann  was  the  condactor  for  the  first  season 
(1881),  Dr.LoaisMaasfor  the  second  (i88i-8a) 
and  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  for  the  third  (1882-83). 
The  Society  has  since  followed  the  example  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  The  concerts  were  all  given  in  the 
Music  Hall,  and  tickets  were  distributed  among 
subscribing  members,  after  the  system  described 
in  the  account  of  the  Euterpe.  Tickets  for  the 
public  rehearsal  which  preceded  each  concert 
were,  however,  sold  to  the  publia 

Boston  Stxphony  Obchbstra.  See  vol.  iv. 
p.  43.  And  add  that  after  the  third  season 
Mr.  Wilhelm  Gericke  of  Vienna  succeeded  Mr. 
Henschel  as  conductor ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  season  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel,  alw>  of  Vienna, 
took  Mr.  Listemann*s  post  of  leading  violin. 

Boston  Orchestral  Club.  Formed  in 'i  884 
for  the  purpose  of  encoumging  the  study  of 
orchestral  works  by  young  players,  professional 
and  amateur,  who  form  a  complete  orchestra. 
Support  of  the  enterprise  comes  from  associate 
members  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Apollo  Club),  to 
whom  the  orchestra  gives  in  return  several  con- 
certs in  the  course  of  a  season.  The  concerts 
have  been  given  in  the  Horticultural  Hall  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bemhard  Listemann. 

Boston  Chamber  Music  Societt.  Formed 
in  1886.  Supported  by  subscriptions  exactly  as 
described  in  the  case  of  the  Euterpe.  The  con- 
certs so  far  have  included  examples  of  chamber 
music  in  the  larger  forms  and  for  instruments 
other  than  the  string  quartet,  and  have  been 
given  in  Association  Hall. 

Orpheus  Musical  Societt.  Tormed  in  ^853, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  German  members  :  that 
has  been  the  tongue  employed  in  the  concerts. 
Of  late  the  chorus  of  the  Society  (male  voices) 
has  only  appeared  in  public  for  charitable  pur- 
poses or  on  other  special  occasions.  The  So- 
ciety has  apartments  fitted  and  furnished  like 
a  club  house,  and  as  the  social  element  is  now 
most  prominent,  this  description  is  separated 
from  the  accounts  of  the  other  musical  organ- 
isations, the  chief  purpose  of  which  is,  or  has 
been,  the  cultivation  of  some  peculiar  branch  of 
the  art  of  music. 

The  Clefs.  A  social  dub,  formed  in  1881, 
limited  at  first  to  sixty,  afterwards  to  a  hundred 
members,  three  fourths  of  whom  must  be  pro- 
fessionally connected  with  music.  It  holds 
monthly  meetings  during  the  -six  months  be- 
ginning in  November.  The  only  permanent 
officer  is  that  of  secretary.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  season  the  club  elects  six  members  to  serve 
in  turn  as  Masters,  one  for  each  social  meeting. 
The  Master  is  endowed  with  autocratic  powers. 
Men  only  are  eligible  to  membership. 

Concerning  the  clubs  supported  on  the  asso- 
ciate membership  principle  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  following  have  supplied  the  per- 
formers from  their  ranks  of  active  members: 
Apollo,  Boybton,  Cecilia,  Arlington,  and  Orches- 
tral Club.    The  others  (Euterpe,  Philharmonic, 
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and  Chamber  Music  Society)  have  hired  the 
performers  for  their  concerts.  The  associate  mem- 
bership in  each  organisation  is  limited.  [F.H.J.] 

BOTE  X7ND  BOCK,  a  firm  of  music  pub- 
lishers in  Berlin,  founded  by  Eduard  Bote  and 
Gustav  Bock  Jan.  ay,  1838.  The  former  .retired 
at  the  banning  of  1847,  leaving  Gustav  Bock 
alone  in  Uie  business  until  his  death,  Apr.  27, 
1863.  His  widow  became  the  proprietor,  and 
his  brother,  E.  Bock,  undertook  to  direct  the 
affaini  of  the  firm. 

Among  the  music  issued  by  the  house,  the 
works  of  Keithardt,  Hoffmann,  Bebeling,  von 
Hertzberg,  etc.,  and  in  particular  the  collection 
of  'Musica  Sacra,*  edited  for  the  use  of  the 
Domchor,  deserve  mention.  The  latter  is  a 
compilation  of  the  most  prominent  compositions 
a  eapella,  by  Italian,  Netherlandish,  and  espe- 
cially German  masters  of  past  time.  The  pub^ 
lishers*  catalogue  contains  also  a  number  of 
original  works  by  the  best  composers,  and  the 
firm  has  done  much  4a  disseminate  a  knowledge 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Handel,  Gluck,  Bach, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  cheap  editions ;  attention  has  also  been 
given  to  modem  operatic  music,  especially  that 
of  Gounod  and  Offenbach. 

Gustav  Bock  established  *the  '  Neue  Berline 
Musikzeitung,*  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
help  of  all  the  more  eminent  writers  on  music, 
and  in  maintaining  practical-relations  with  them. 
In  1 86 1  his  brother  Emil  Bock  became  editor. 
It  now  appears  weekly,' and  contains,  besides  a 
leading  article  on  the  science,  theory,  or  history 
of  music,  numerous  notices  from  all  important 
towns ;  but  in  recent  times  its  importance  has 
become  somewhat  lessened. 

The  present  owner  of  the  publishing  business  is 
Herr  Hugo  Bock,  into  whose  possession  it  passed 
in  February  1873.  [A.D.] 

BOTTESINI,  Giovanni,  b  very  celebrated 
virtuoso  on  the  double  bass,  also  an  excellent 
conductor  and  composer,  was  bom  on  Dec.  24, 
1 8a a,  at  Crema  in  Lombardy.  He  is  the  son  of 
a  good  musician  and  clarinet  player  of  his  native 
town,  and  as  a  boy  sang  in  the  chapel  choir.  He 
early  displayed  such  a  remarkable  talent  for  music 
that  at  the  age  of  eleven  application  was  made 
for  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  Conservatorio  at 
Milan.  It  so  happened  that  there  was  only  one 
vacant  place,  and  that  for  a  contrabassist.  Bot- 
tesini  accordingly  commenced  the  study  of  the 
double  bass,  was  admitted  at  the  Conservatoire 
and,  it  is  said,  before  long  played  almost  as  well 
as  he  did  afterwards,  when  his  marvellous  com- 
mand over  this  unwieldy  instrument  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  musical  world  of  Europe. 
His  masters  were  Boss!  for  the  double  bass, 
Basil!  and  Yaccai  for  harmony  and  composition. 
On  leaving  the  Conservatorio  he  travelled  with 
his  fellow  pupil  Signer  Arditi  (then  a  violin 
player)  and  afterwards  went  to  America. 
Eventually  he  accepted  a  lucrative  engagement 
at  the  Havana  as  principal  double  bass  in  the 
orchestrap,  which  he  retained  for  many  years. 
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Here  his  first  opera,  *  Christophe  Colombe/  was 
given  in  1846. 

Hill  first  appearance  in  this  country  was  on 
June  26,  1 8491  at  the  Musicnl  Union,  where  he 
played  the  violoncello  part  of  one -of  Onslow^s 
quintets,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  contain 
prominent  solo  passages  for  that  instrument.  By 
his  performance  of  this  and  of  «  solo  he  aston- 
ished all  present,  and  at  once  won  for  himself 
the  reputation  which  he  has  ever  since  enjoyed, 
of  being  the  most  axx»)mplished  virtuoso  on  the 
double  bass  in  the  annals  of  musical  history. 
Those  alone  who  have  heard  him  play  can  realise 
the  beauty  of  the  performance.  It  is  not  only 
marvellous  as  a  tour  de  forct^  but  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  this  great  artist  enables  him  to 
produce  a  result  delightful  even  for  the  most 
tastidious  musician  to  listen  to.  Extraordinary 
agility  and  strength -of  hand,  dexterous  use  of 
the  harmonics,  purity  of  tone  and  intonation, 
perfect  taste  in  phrasing — in  fact  all  the  re- 
quisites of  a  great  solo  player — are  exhibited  by 
Bottesini  on  this  cumbrous  instrument.  It  can 
only  be  regretted  that  such  exceptional  powers 
should  not  have  been  devoted  to  an  instrument 
more  worthy  of  them.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  Bottesini  plays  upon  a  threenstringed  bass, 
which  he  prefers  as  being  more  sonorous,  and 
with  a  bow  made  and  held  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  violoncello,  whereas  tlte*  curved  bow  gen- 
erally employed  in  the  orchestra  was  used  by 
Dragonetti.  (The  relative  merits  of  these  two 
forms  of  bow  were  the  subject  of  an  enquiry  by 
a  committee  nominated  by  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire at  the  time  of  its  foundation.  Dragonetti 
was  consulted  and  the  pattern  of  his  bow  s^opted 
for  the  orchestra  of  the  institution.)  Bottesini 
is  also  distinguished  as  composer  and  conductor. 
In  this  latter  capacity  he  presided  over  the 
orchestra  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  from 
1855  to  1857.  ^^  ^^  afterwards  director  of 
the  Italian  Opera  at  Cairo.  He  has  written 
several  pieces  for  his  instrument,  among  which 
his  fantasia  on  Sonnambula,  the  Carnival  of 
Venice,  and  duets  which  he  played  with  Signer! 
Sivori  and  Piatti,  will  long  be  remembered 
— also  the  opera  of  'L*Assedio  di  Firenze* 
produced  in  Paris  in  1856,  *  Ali  Baba,*  written 
for  and  performed  in  London  with  considerable 
success  in  1871,  *  EroaLeandro*  (produced success- 
fully at  Turin  in  1879),  '^^  <>°®  o'  ^^o  quartets. 
For  some  time  he  has  paid,  with  more  or  less 
regularity,  an  annual  visit  to  England.  At  the 
Norwich  Festival  of  1887  an  oratorio  by  him, 
to  words  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  entitled  '  The 
Garden  of  Olivet,*  was  performed  for  the  first 
time.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  Bottesini 
is  as  amiable  as  a  man  as  he  is  excellent  as  an 
artist,  and  that  he  enjoys  the  universal  goodwill 
of  the  musical  profession.  [T.P.H.] 

BOUCHER,  A.  J.    Add  days  of  birth  and 
death,  April  10,  and  Dec.  30. 

BOUFFONS,  Le8.  SeeMATA88iN8,vol.ii.  236. 

BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY,   L0UI8  Al- 
BEAT,  French  composer,  born  at  Nantes  Feb.  a, 
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1840,  is  a  member  of  a  family  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  is  nephew  of  BiUault,  the  famous 
minister  of  the  second  empire.  Having  gone 
through  a  complete  course  of  classical  studies, 
and  entered  the  legal  profession  in  1859,  he 
was  received  into  Ambrcise  Thomases  class 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  i86a  he  carried 
off  the  first  prize  for  composition.  Though 
devoted  to  his  art,  Bourgault-Ducoudray  has  not 
produced  much.  His  chief  works  are  a-  Stabat 
Mater,  performed  at  St.  Eustache  Apr.  5,  1868, 
and  at  the  Concerts  Populaires,  Good  Friday, 
Apr.  3, 1874,  a  work  written  in  an  archaic  style, 
having  in  it  something  of  the  manner  and  the 
vague  tonality  of  plain  chant  without  being  re- 
vstricted  to  its  rules ;  an  orchestral  suite  in  four 
movements,  entitled  'Fantaisie  en  Ut  mineur* 
(Concerts  Populaires  Dec.  27,  1874),  a  well 
orchestrated  composition,  but  too  long,  and  built 
on  subjects  of  no  interest ;  and  finally,  a  little 
'satiric*  drama, '  La  Conjuration  des  Fleurs,'  of 
which  he  also  wi'ote  the  words,and  which  was  pro- 
duced under  his  own  direction  at  the  Salle  Herz, 
Jan.^a  7, 1 883.  Having  never  written  for  the  stage 
and  very  rarely  for  the  concert-room,  Bourgault- 
Ducoudray  has  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
works  of  the  older  masters  of  the  *■  primitive  * 
school,  and  towards  the  popular  songs  of  all 
countries.  In  1S69  he  founded  in  Paris  an 
amateur  choral  society,  and  gave  in  a  mof>t  ex- 
cellent manner  such  works  as  Handel's  'Alex- 
ander's Feast '  and  '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  cantatas 
by  Bach,  Clement  Jannequin's  'Bataille  de 
Marignan,*' selections  from  Rameau,  choruses  by 
Palestrina,  Orlando  Lasso,  etc.  A  nervous  dis- 
order obliged  him  to  give  up^the  direction  of  this 
society,  which  soon  came  to  an  end.  Ordered 
to  a  warmer  climate  on  account  of  his  health,  he 
went  to  Greece  on  a  kind  of  musical  mission,  and 
brought  back  some  interesting  notes  on  the 
music  of  that  country,  which  he  published  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *■  Souvenire  d*une  mission  mu- 
sicale  en  Gr^ce  et  en  Orient*  (1876).  He  pub- 
lished some  piano  duets,  *  LeCamaval  k  Athbnes,* 
on  popular  Greek  airs,  and  an  important  collection 
of  songs,  *  Trente  Melodies  popuiaires  de  la  Grbce 
et  de  rOrient,'  collected  and  harmonised  with 
Greek,  Italian,  and  French  words.  Since  1878 
he  has  lectured  on  the  history  of  music  at  the 
Conservatoire.  He  undertook  recently  a  musical 
journey  into  Brittany,  and  published  on  his  re- 
turn 'Trente  Melodies  populaires  de  la  Basse 
Bretagne,'  collected  and  harmonised  with  a 
French  translation  in  verseby  F.  Copp^  (1885). 
Though  little  known  to  the  public,  and  having 
produced  little  original  work,  Bourgault-Ducou- 
dray occupies  an  honourable  position  in  the  mu- 
sical world,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  musician, 
with  ardent  convictions  and  a  constant  and 
earnest  devotion  to  art.  [A.J.] 

BOURGEOIS,  Louis.  To  the  article  in  vol.  i, 
p.  263,  add  the  following  notice. 

This  musician,  the  son  of  GuiUaume  Bourgeois, 
was  bom  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury. In  1 54 1  he  was  invited  to  Geneva  about 
the  time  of  Cal vin*8  return  from  Strasburg.  On  the 
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removal  of  Guillaume  Franc  toLnuMnne  in  1545 
[see  Franc  in  Appendix]  his  place  was  given 
to  Bourgeois  jointly  with  a  Genevan  named 
Giiillaume  Fabri,  the  former  receiving  60,  the 
latter  40  florins  of  the  salary  of  100  florins 
which  had  been  paid  to  Franc.  Of  the  personal 
history  of  Boargeois  we  know  nothing  beyond 
what  may  be  gathered  from  some  notices  of  him 
in  the  registers  of  the  Council  of  Geneva.  These 
are  curious  as  illustrative  of  the  place  and  the 
time.  In  1547  the  Council  admitted  him  gra- 
tuitously to  the  rights  of  citizenship  '  in  con- 
sideration of  his  being  a  respectable  man  and 
willing  to  teach  children.'  Shortly  afterwards, 
to  enable  him  the  better  to  pursue  his  studies, 
they  exempted  him  from  duties  connected  with' 
the  town  guard  and  the  works  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  presented  him  with  a  small  china 
stove  for  his  apartment.  Before  long  his  salary 
was  for  some  reason  reduced  to  50  florins.  On 
his  petitioning  that  it  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  amount,  or  even  slightly  increased  in 
consequence  of  his  poverty,  the  parsimonious 
Council  gave  him  two  measures  of  com-  *  for 
that  once,  and  in  consideration  of  an-  expected 
addition  to  his  family.'  To  a  second  petition, 
even  though  supported  by  Calvin,  they  turned 
a  deaf  ear.  On  Dec.  3*  155 1,  Bourgeois  was 
thrown  into-  prison  for  having  '  without  leave ' 
altered  the  tunes  of  some  of  the  psalms,  but 
through  the  intervention  of  Calvin  obtained  his 
release  on  the  following  day.  The  alterationsi 
however,  were  sanctioned  and  adopted.  Another 
innovation  proposed  by  Bourgeois  fared  better 
with  the  Council.  His  recommendation  to  sus- 
pend a  printed  table  in  the  churches  to  show 
what  psalm  was- to  be  sung  was  approved  of  and 
rewarded  by  a  donation  of  sixty  sols. 

In  1557  Bourgeois  returned  to  Paris  and  was 
still  living  in  1561.  His  chief  claim  to  notice  at 
the  present  day  arises  from  his  connection  with 
the  Genevan  Psalter.  The  authorship  of  the 
melodies  in  this  remarkable  collection  has  been 
long  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  has  been 
attributed,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  several  musicians 
of  the  time,  to  Bourgeois,  Franc,  Goudimel, 
Claudin  Le  Jeune  and  others.  The  claims  set 
up  for  Goudimel  and  Le  Jeune  are  easily  dis- 
po8ed.of.  Neither  of  these  composers  ever  visited 
Geneva  or  had  any  direct  relations  with  Calvin. 
In  1557,.  when  ^^^  greater  part  of  the  Genevan 
psalter  had  beem-  already  published,  Goudimel 
was  still  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Genevan  psalter  was  completed  in  1562,  and  it 
was  not  until  that  year  that  Goudimel  published 
his  *  Seize  Pseaumes  mis  en  musique  h  quatre 
parties,  en  forme  de  motets.*  This- was  followed 
by  the  entire  psalter,  first  in  1564  hannoniced  in 
double  counterpoint,  then  in  1565  in  simple 
counterpoint  (generally  note  against  note),  and 
lastly  in  1565-66  when  Goudimel  produced  an- 
other arrangement  of  the  psalms  for  three,  four, 
or  more  voices  in  the  form  of  motets. 

Le  Jeune  was  but  12  years  of  age  in  1542 
when  the  first  edition  of  the  Genevan  psalter 
was  published,  and  not  above  ai  in  155 1  when 
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the  whole  of  Marot*8  and  the  first  portion  of 
Beza*s  translations  had  already  appeared.  In 
1564  he  published  'Diz  Pseaumes  de  Danid 
nouuellement  compost  k  quatre  parties,  en  forme 
de  motets  . .  .*  reprinted  in  1580.  The  psalms 
are  Marofs,  bat  the  music  is  entirely  original. 
Le  Jeune  died  in  1600,  and  his  harmonized  ar- 
rangements in  four  and  five  parts,  of  the  Genevan 
melodies  were  not  printed  untU  the  following 
year,  nor  that  in  three  parts  (Book  I)  nntil  1602  > 
But  long  before  the  psalms  of  Goudimel  and  Le 
Jenne  appeared.  Bourgeois  had  himself  harmon- 
ized the  tunes  up  to  that  time  included  in  the  Ge- 
nevan Psalter.  In  1547  he  published  *  Pseaulmes 
cinquante  de  Dauid  . .  .  traduictr . .  par  Clement 
Marot,  et  nus  en  musique  par  Leys  Bovi^geoys, 
k  quatre  parties,  k  voiz  de  contrepoinct  egal 
consonnante  au  verbe.  Lyon,  1547.'  In  the  same 
year  he  also  published  '  Le  premier  liare  des 
Pseaulmes  de  Dauid,  oontenant  xxlv.  pseaulmes.' 
Compost  par  Leys  Bovigeois.  En  diuersitd  de 
Musique:  k  scauoir  fiuailiere  ou  vaudeuille; 
aultres  plus  musicales  ....  Lyon.*  in  the  latter 
the  words  of  the  psalms  are  those  of  Marot, 
but  the  melodies  are  original  and  wholly  different 
from  those  of  the  former  work.  All  these 
harmonized  psalter»  were  intended  only  for 
private  use.  Down  to  the  present  century 
nothing  beyond  the  melody  of  the  psalms  was 
tolerated  in  theworshipof  the  Reformed  Churches, 
and  it  was  not  improbably  the  aversion  of  Calvin 
to  the  use  of  harmony  that  oompell^  Bourgeois 
to  print  his  psalters  at  Lyons  instead  of  Geneva.' 

Before  we  consider  more  particularly  the  au<* 
thorship  of  the  melodies  in  the  Genevan  psalter, 
a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
that  important  collection  must  be  given. 

When  Calvin,  expelled  firom  Geneva,  went  to 
Strasburg  in  1538  he  resolved,  after  the  example 
of  the  Lutherans  in*  Germany,  to  compile  a 
psalter  for  the  use  of  his  own  church.  This,  of 
which  the  only  known  copy  has  but  recently 
come  to  light  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich, 
contains  eighteen  psalms,  the  Song  of  Simeon, 
the  Decalogue,  and  the  Creed,  to  each  of  which 
a  melody  is  prefixed.  Of  the  psalms  the  wonis 
of  twelve  are  by  Marot  (i,  2,  3,  I5i  19,  32,  51,* 
103,  114,  130,  I37.ft'id  143);  of  five  (25,  3^146, 
91  and  138)  with  the  Song  of  Simeon  and  the 
Decalogue,  by  Calvin  himself,  and  of  one  (113) 
in  prose.  These  psalms  of  Marot  exhibit  vari- 
ations firom  the  text  first  published  by  the  author 
three  years  later,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
obtained  by  Calvin  in  MS.  firom  some  private 
source.  Calvin  and  Marot  certainly  met  in 
1536  at  the  court  of  FeiTara,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  intimacy  was  then  formed, 
or  that  any  communication  passed  between  them, 
until  Marot  fled  to  Greneva  in  1542.  The  first 
translation  made  by  Marot  was  Psalm  6,  written 
and  published  in  1533  in  'Le  Miroir  de  tres 

1  Book  I  wts  reprinted  In  IWT,  and  vna  followed  by  the  Second 
tnd  Third  Books  In  1608.  The  latter  books  apparently  had  not  bem 
published  In  IGOl.  *  In  four  parts. 

*  Specimens  of  the  psalms  as  harmonized  bf  Bonrgeois.  Goadlmel, 
Le  Jeane.  and  otben,  are  iilTen  by  Douan  In  his  work  dted  below. 

«  Numbered  L,  aAar  the  numeraUon  of  the  Yalgata. 
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ehretiennd  PrinceBse  Marguerite.'  By  1539  he 
had  completed  his  first  instahnent  of  thirty  psalms, 
but  up  to  that  time  they  circuhited  in  manuscript 
only.  They  are  all  found  in  a  psalter  published 
at  Antwerp  in  I54i«  and  their  text  is  there 
tlie  same  as  that  published  by  Calvin.  Douen 
thinks  that  the  varied  readings  are  due  to  Pierro 
Alexandre,  editor  of  the  Antwerp  Psalter,  but 
it  seems  equally  if  not  more  probable  that  they 
represent,  largely  or  wholly,  the  original  text 
of  Marot's  manuscripts,  revised  by  him  when  he 
published  the  *  Trente  Pseaulmes/  about  the 
beginning  of  1543*  The  tunes  to  Calvin's  own 
translations  are  German,  four  by  M.  Greiter  and 
one  by  W.  Dachstein.  Calvin  returned  to  Geneva 
in  Sept.  1 54 1 1  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  Feb. 
1 54a,  a  psalter  (professedly  printed  at  Rome  by  the 
command  of  the  Pope  ^)  was  published  at  Stras- 
burg,  containing,  besides  the  psalms  and  other 
pieces  of  the  collection  of  1539,  together  with  four 
psalms  by  other  writers,  the  eighteen  remaining 
psalms  of  those  which  Marot  had  translated  up 
to  that  time  (4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  iq,  ii,  12,  13.  14, 

33»  24)  37*  3^*  ^^4*  ii3>  '^^^  115)  '^^^  his  Pater- 
noster. To  the  Paternoster  and  to  eight  of  the 
psalms  (4,  6,  9,  72,  24,  38,  104,  and  113)  new 
melodies  were  added.  On  these  two  collections 
the  first  edition  of  the  Genevan  Psalter  was 
based,  and  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1542. 
It  contains  the  thirty  psalms  of  Marot  with  his 
Pater  and  Credo  (a  different  one  from  that  in  the 
Strasburg  edition  of  1539  which  is  in  prose),  the 
five  psalms  of  Calvin,  and  his  Song  of  Simeon  and 
Decalogue.  Of  the  tunes,  seventeen  (I,  3,  3, 15, 
35.  36,  46.  91.  103,  104,  114,  130,  137, 138, 143, 
the  Song  of  Simeon  and  the  Paternoster)  are 
taken  from  the  preceding  Psalters,  but  all  except 
three  (36, 103,  and  137)  are  more  or  less  modified ; 
twenty-two  tunes  are  new,  thirteen  of  them  (4, 
6,  8.  9,  13,  19,  aa,  34,  32,  38,  51,  113,  and 
the  D^udogue)  are  substituted  for  the  former 
melodies,  eight  (5,  7,  10,  11,  la,  14,  37,  and 
115)  are  set  to- the  psalms  left  with  music  in  the 
pseudo-Roman  Psalter,  and  one  is  adapted  to 
Marot*8  Credo.  In  Nov.  154a  Marot  arrived  at 
Geneva,  and  there  translated  nineteen  other 
psalms  (18,  33,  35,  33,  36,  43,  45.  4^,  50.  7^,  79. 
86,  91,  loi,  107,  no,  118,  138,  and  138)  and 
the  Song  of  Simeon,  which,  with  the  thirty 
previously  published,  make  up  what  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  'Cinquante  Pseaumes.*  These, 
with  Marot's  Decalogue,  Ave,  and  Graces  before 
and  after  meat,  all  with  music,  were  added  to 
the  psalter  in  a  new  edition  published  at  the 
end  of  1543. 

In  this  edition  the  text  of  Marot's  earlier 
pealma  was  corrected  by  the  author^  and  the 
Calvin's  Song  of  Simeon  and  five  psalms  were 
replaced  by  Marot's  new  versions  of  the  same. 

In  1544  Marot  died  at  Turin,  and  the  Psalter 
remained  unfinished  until  the  work  was  resumed 
by  the  publication  in  155 1  of  thirty-four  ad- 
ditional translations  by  Beza,  which  were  united 
in  the  following  year  to  the  forty-nine  by  Marot 
already  in  use.  In  1554  six  more  psalms  ap- 
1  Bane*  kaown  m  th*  pMudo-Bomsn  Fnlter. 
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peared,  soon  followed  by  another,  and  the  Psaltei* 
was  completed  in  1563. 

The  following  lists  show  the  order  in  which 
the  psalms  were  published  in  successive  editions 
of  the  Genevan  Psalter : — 

1543.  I,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  13,  13, 
14,  15,  19,  33,  34,  33,  37,  38,  51,  103,  104,  113, 
114,  115,  130,  137,  143,  the  Pater,  and  Credo, 
by  Marot.  35,  36,  46,  91,  138,  Song  of  Simeon, 
and  Decalogue,  by  Calvin. 

1543.  'The  seven  versions  by  Calvin  were 
omitted,  and  the  following  by  Marot  added — 18, 

33,  aSf  33,  36.  43,  45,  4^y  5°,  7^,  79.  86,  91, 
loi,  107,  no,  118,  128,  138,  Song  of  Simeon, 
Decalogue-,  Ave,  and  Graces. 

1551.     16,  17,  30,  31,  26,  37,  28,  29,  30,  31, 

34,  35.  39.  40.  41,  42,  44,  47,  73,  9®,  "9,  "©» 
131,  132,  123,  124,  125,  126, 127,139,  131,  133, 

133,  134,' all  by  Beza. 

To  these  psalms  the  tunes  were  almost  cer* 
tainly  adapted  at  the  same  time,  but  no  copy  of 
the  Psalter  containing  them  is  known  of  a  dato 
anterior  to  1554. 

1554.  The  six  appendix  psalms  of  this  year 
(5a,  57,  63,  64,  65  and  III),  and  the  additional 
one  of  1555  (67)  appeared  without  tunes. 

In  1562  the  psalter  was  completed  by  the 
addition  of  the  remaining  sixty  psalms,  proper 
tunes  were  assigned  to  thirty-eig^t  of  these  as 
also  to  psalms  53  and  57,  while  the  others,  as 
well  as-  the  remaining  appendix  psalms  of  1554- 
5  (63,  64,  65,  67  and  in)  were  sung  to  the 
melodies  of  other  psalms. 

The  psalms  thus  added  in  1562,  with  tunes, 
were— 48,  49,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  61,  74,  75, 
80,  81, 83,  84,  85,  87,  88,  89,  92,  93,  94,  96,  97, 
99,  102,  105,  106,  113,  135,  136,  141,  145,  146, 
147,  148,  149, 150.  Without  tunes— 53,  63,  66, 
68,  69,  70,  71,  76,  77,  78,  83;  95',  98,  100,  108, 
109,  116,  PI 7,  139,  140,  743,  144.  Including, 
therefore,  the  Song  of  Simeon  and  the  Decalogue, 
the  Genevan  Psalter  contains  in  all  135  tunes, 
of  which  eighty-five  were  selected  or  adapted 
between  1543  and  1554,  the  rest  in  1563. 

The  story  which  ascribes  to  Franc  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Genevan  Psalter  will  be  noticed  in  a 
separate  article,  but  recent  investigations  in  the 
archives-  of  Geneva  have  dearly  shown  that  the 
task  of  selecting  and  arranging  the  tunes  was 
entrusted  to  Bourg^is,  and  an  entry  in  the 
registers  of  the  Council,  dated  July  38,  1552, 
whiclv  will  be  found  quoted  at  length  in  the 
notice  of  Fbano  in  this  Appendix,  distinctly  states 
that  Bourgeois  had  set  to  music  the  psalms  of 
Beza,  published  the  year  before,  and  had  ar- 
ranged those  already  published  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  psalter. 

A  minute  collation  which  M.  Douen  has  made 
of  these  earlier  editions  enables  us  to  see  what 
Bourgeois  did.  In  1 543  he  adopted,  with  modi- 
fications, seventeen  tunes  from  the  Strasburg 
Psalters  and  added  twenty-two  new  ones.  In  or 
before  1549  seventeen  tunes  were  more  or  less 
altered  andf  eight  replaced  by  others.     In  1551 

>  The  tucM  to  this  p«lm  Is  that  knoim  Uk  Entland  u  the  'Old 
Bandredth.* 
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four  were  altered  and  twelve  new  mdodiee  sub- 
Btituted,  some  for  earlier  ones  of  Bourgeois 
hiroaelf.  In  several  instances  therefore  the  tune 
is  of  later  date  than  the  psalm. 

These  last  changes  were  final  and  mark  the 
time  since  which  the  tunes  adopted  before  1562 
have  remained  unaltered.  The  old  Strasburg 
tunes  of  1539  which  still  survived  were  those  to 
Psalms  I,  2,  15,  36,  91,  103. 105,  114,  130, 137 
and  143,  two  of  which  (36  and  137)  retained 
almost  their  primitive  form,  and  103  remained 
unaltered.  M.  Douen  considers  these  Strasburg 
melodies  to  possess  more  of  a  German  than  a 
French  character,  and  according  to  Biggenbach 
36  and  91  are  by  Matthaus  Greiter,  a  member 
of  the  choir  of  Strasburg  Cathedral. 

How  far  the  other  tunes  adapted  by  Bour- 
geois are  original  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
A  few  can  be  traced  to  a  German  origin,  some 
are  constructed  out  of  fragments  of  earlier 
melody,  while  others  are  adapted  firom  secular 
songs  popular  at  the  time.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  every  tune  in  the  Genevan  Psalter  belongs 
to  one  or  other  of  the  above  categories.^ 

Bourgeois  left  Geneva  in  1557,  and  undoubt- 
edly had  no  connection  with  the  Genevan 
Psalter  after  that  time.  The  forty  tunes  of  156a 
were  added  by  another  and  a  less  skilful  lumd. 
In  June  1561  an  entry  in  the  '  Comptes  des 
recettes  et  depenses  pour  les  pauvres  *  records  the 
payment  of  ten  florins  to  'Maltre  'Pierre'  for 
having  set  the  psalms  to  music.  This  person  is 
conjectured  by  Becker  to  be  Pierre  Dubuisson,  a 
singer  who  in  1565  was  admitted  gratuitously  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Geneva,  but  nothing 
certain  is  known  on  the  subject. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  in  ^550  Bourgeois 
published  'Le  droict  chemin  de  musique,  com- 
post par  Loys  Bourgeois  auec  la  manibre  de 
chanter  les  pseaumes  par  vsage  ou  par  ruse, 
comme  on  cognoistra,  au  zxziv,^  de  nouveau  mis 
en  chant,  et  aussi  le  cantique  de  Sim^n.  Geneve 
1550.'  This  treatise,  in  twelve  chapters,  is  the 
first  in  which  a  proposal 'is  made  to  abandon  the 
method  of  the  musical  hand  and  to  teach  music 
by  the  employment  of  the  solfeggio.  An  analy- 
sis of  it  will  be  found  in  F^tis,  Biogr.  des 
Musiciens,  ii.  42.  The  last  known  work  of 
Bourgeois  shows  him  still  employed  in  working 
on  the  Genevan  melodies.  It  is  entitled  <  Quatre- 
vingt-trois  Psalmes  de  Dauid  en  musique  .  .  . 
k  quatre,  cinq,  et  six  parties,  tant  a  voix 
pareilles  qu'autrement,  etc.  Paris  2561.* 

For  full  details  respecting  Bourgeois  and  the 
history  of  the  Genevan  Psalter  see  the  exhaus- 
tive work  of  Douen  entitled  ^Cl^ment  Marot  et 
le  Psautier  Huguenot,*  a  volfc  Paris,  1878-79. 
The  following  works  may  also  be  consulted : — 
Bovet,  'Histoire  du  Psautier  des  ^lises  refor- 
mees,*  Keuchatel  et  Paris,  187a;  G.  Becker, 
*  La  Musique  en  Suisse,'  Geneve  et  Paris,  1874; 
Higgcnbach,  *  Der  Kirchengesang  in  Basel' ;  and 

1  A  eompoMT  of  that  dij  employed  hit  talonti  on  harmony  rather 
than  on  melody,  and  used  for  hU  tuhJeotf  any  material  that  suited 
hts  purpoM.  A  diflierence  In  style  between  sacred  and  secular  music 
hardly  existed,  and  ' composing '  was  often  literally  'compounding.* 

>  A  misprint  for  xzlr. 
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six  articles  in   the  Musical  Times  (June  to 
Nov.  1 88 1)  by  the  present  writer.         [G.A.C.] 

BOYCE,  WiLLiAH.  Line  15  of  article,  add 
that  in  1 734  he  set  Lord  Lansdowne's  masque 
of '  Peleus  and  Thetis.'  Line  30,  for  1 740  read 
1736,  and  for  1.  33  read  and  it  was  given  by 
the  Apollo  Society,  and  subsequently,  in  1740, 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  In  1749,  when  the 
Masque  of  Lethe  was  revived  at  I^ry  Lane, 
Blow  wrote  new  songs  for  Beard.  P.  367  h, 
1.  a  2,  for  setting  recS  reviving  (Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biog.).  Line  38,  for  1750  read  1751,  and 
1.  31*  for  '1675  read  1755.  At  the  foot  of  the 
same  column  add  that  Blow's  last  theatrical 
work  was  Garrick's  pantomime,  'Harlequin's 
Invasion/  1 759.  To  the  list  of  works  given  on 
p.  a68  a,  add  *  Noah,'  an  oratorio.        [W.H.H.] 

BKADE,  WiDLiAM.  There  is  no  evidence  as 
to  the  date  of  his  death. 

BRAHAM,  John.  P.  36ga,  last  line  but 
one,  after  opera-house  insert  the  Oratorios,  and 
the  Three  Choir  Festival.  P.  269  b,  L  3, 
rectd  Florence  was  the  first  Italian  city,  etc. 
He  had  previously  given  concerts  in  Paris 
with  Nancy  Storace.  Line  24,  add  *  The  Si^e 
of  Belgrade,'  i8oa.  Line  35,  for  i8oa  read 
1803.  Line  28,  add  'Nareusky,'  18 14,  and 
*Zuma'  (with  Bishop),  18x8.  At  the  Lyceum 
he  appeared  in  '  The  Americans,'  181 1 ;  *  Isidore 
de  Merida,'  1827,  and  '  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew.' 
'i8a8.  In  the  third  paragraph  of  the  same 
column,  add  that  an  American  tour,  undertaken 
with  his  son  Charles  in  1840,  was  unsuccessful, 
and  that  his  last  appearance  took  place  at  the 
Wednesday  concert  in  March  1852.  [M.] 

BRAHMS,  JoHANNXS.  Line  4  of  artic1e,/or 
March  read  May.  Line  29  from  bottom,  for 
1873  read  1872,  and  in  list  of  works  read  D  for 
the  key  of  op.  73.  (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 
Add  the  following  supplementary  article : — 

This  master,  whose  music  during  the  last  nine 
years  has  slowly  and  surely  gained  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  musical  world,  may  now  justly  be 
described  not  as  'one  of  the  greatest  living,'  but 
as  the  greatest  living  of  Grerman  composers. 

Popularity,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
his  musio  has  not  acquired ;  nor  can  it  be  expected 
to  do  so,  for  his  compositions,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  written  for  cultivatcKi  audiences  only. 
His  influence  will  always  be  deeply  rather  than 
widely  felt.  There  is,  if  we  may  say  so,  some- 
thing impalpable  about  his  creations;  at  first 
hearing  their  beauties  seem  to  elude  our  grasp ; 
we  are  deeply  moved,  but  we  cannot  cleariy 
discern  the  influences  which  affect  us.  '  Brahms,' 
says  Dr.  Louis  Eblert,  '  does  not  stand  before  us 
like  Mozart  or  Schubert,  in  whose  eyes  we  seem 
to  look,  whose  hands  we  seem  to  prea«t.  Two 
atmospheres  lie  between  him  and  us.  Twilight 
surrounds  him ;  his  heights  melt  in  the  distance, 
we  are  at  once  lured  onward  and  repelled.'  But 
as  we  approach,  in  a  spirit  of  conscientious 
investigation,  the  mist  wmch  hangs  over  his  art 
seems  to  roll  away ;  the  outlines  of  his  sublime 
creations  are  revealed  more  clearly,  we  recognise 
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the  grandeur  of  these  nuMterpieoes  and  feel  that 
they  exist  for  all  time. 

Brahma's  published  works  have  now  reached 
the  opus-number  loa ;  of  these  twenty-eight 
have  appeared  since  1878. 

During  this  important  period  of  full  maturity 
it  is  noticeable  that  Brahms*s  style  has  under- 
gone no  very  marked  change.  He  has  kept  to 
those  conservative  principles  which  have  governed 
his  creations  almost  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  He  has  added  to  every  branch  of  art  in 
which  he  has  been  previously  successful ;  but  the 
drama  seems  to  offer  no  attraction  to  his  genius. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  his  later  composi- 
tions consist  of  vocal  pieces  for  one  or  more 
voices ;  indeed  no  less  than  seven  books  of  songs 
have  appeared  since  1880,  exclusive  of  quartets 
and  romances  for  mixed  chorus.  In  these  songs 
Brahms*s  personality  is  very  prominently  dis- 
played. A  power  of  intense  expreasion,  a  pro- 
fusion of  melody  of  the  highest  order,  a  subtle 
treatment  of  popular  sentiment,  in  its  lighter  as 
in  its  more  serious  aspect,  and,  finally,  a  sure 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  words — all  these 
qualities  are  even  more  noticeable  in>  the  later 
than  in  the  earlier  songs.  Goethe,  Heine, 
RUckert,  Platen,  von  Schenkendorff,  Siegfried 
Kapper — and  more  rarely  Geibel — these  are 
some  of  the  poets  whose  words  he  uses  most 
frequently ;  always  investing  them,  with  deep 
musical  purpose,  and,  where  the  sentiment 
requires  it,  employing  the  most  elaborate  means 
of  expression.  As  a  song-writer  he  stands  alone ; 
he  cannot  be  classed  with  Schubert^  Schumann, 
or  Robert  Franz. 

The  relentlessness  of  fate  forms  the  subject  of 
the  two  greater  choral  works  of  this  perioid  : — a 
setting  of  Schiller*s  'Nanie,*  and  the  'Gesang 
der  Panen '  from  Goethe's  Ipbigenia.  They  are  no 
unworthy  companion-pieces  to  the  earlier  '  Song 
of  Destiny,*  though  they  will  not  readily  attain  an 
equal  popularity  with  that  most  Effect  work. 

The  compositions  for  piano— Sahms's  own 
inBtrument---are  not  very  numerous.  The  eight 
pieces  for  piano,  op.  76  (Capriccios  and  Inter- 
roezsoe)  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  master, 
both  as  regards  inspiration  and  scientific  treat- 
ment. Some  of  the  Intermezzos,  simple  and 
touching,  contrast  pleasantly  with  Capriccios 
which  offer  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to 
the  most  skilful  virtuoso.  The  two  Rhi^sodies 
(op.  79)  are  admirable  instances  of  how  success- 
fully well-estabUshed  forms  may,  in  the  hands  of  a 
master,  be  used  to  convey  the  most  original  ideas. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  orchestral  works,  on 
which  Brahms's  claims  to  one  of  the  highest 
positions  in  the  musical  world  must  be  based. 
These  include  two  delightful  concert-overtures 
(op.  80  and  81),  a  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Bb 
(op.  83,)  a  voluminous  work  in  four  movements, 
and  a  Violin  Concerto  (op.  77)  written  for  Joachim. 
Of  the  two  later  Symphonies,  No.  3,  in  F  (op.  90), 
seems  to  combine  something  of  the  grandiose  and 
heroic  character  of  the  first  Symphony  in  C  minor 
with  the  more  graceful  and  delicate  features  of  the 
.  second  in  D.    Deep  and  manly  feeling  expressed 


with  terseness  and  energy,  skilful  construction 
and  powerful  development,  orchestral  colouring 
at  once  sombre  and  effective,  these  are  the  chief 
features  of  the  first  and  last  movements  of  this 
symphony ;  while  the  Andante  and  Allegretto, 
though  they  hardly  sustain  the  lofty  and  epic 
character  of  the  work,  charm  every  hearer  by 
their  exquisite  melody  and  ensy  grace. 

On  so  important  and  elaborate  a  work  as  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  in  E  minor,  it  is  as  yet  too 
soon  to  pronounce  a  very  definite  judgment.  To 
many  hearers  it  will  seem  laboured,  and  lacking 
in  spontaneity ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 

Erominence  given  to  musical  erudition  may  be 
eld  to  detract  from  the  emotional  interest 
of  the  work.  The  last  movement,  consisting  of 
a  poMOca^lxa — a  novel  form  for  the  finale  of 
a  Symphony — is  highly  interesting,  but  chiefly 
to  those  able  to  appreciate  its  excellent  work- 
manship. On  the  other  hand,  only  prejudice 
Qould  lead  any  one  to  overlook  the  splendid 
qualities  of  this  last  symphony.  It  is  nobly 
and  solidly  planned,  and,  in  spite  of  intricate 
thematic  details,  is  carried  out  with  conciseness 
and  self-restraint — ^virtues  by  no  means  common 
among  contemporary  composers.  It  bears  the 
unmistakable  impression  of  Brahma's  indivi- 
duality in  all>  its  wholesome  vigour  and  manli- 
ness ;  dryness  and  harshness  may  occasionally 
disfigure  it,  but  it  is  as  free  as  the  rest  of  his 
works  from  anything  weak  or  trivial.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  this  symphony  seems  to  display,  more 
completely  than  any  one  of  the  later  composi- 
tions, those  rauB  combinations  of  intellect  and 
emotion,  of  modem  feeling  and  old-fashioned 
skill  which  are  the  very  essence  of  Brahms's  style. 

The  last  additions  to  the  chamber-music  con- 
sist of  a  sonata  for  violoncello  and  piano  in  F, 
a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  in  A,  and  a  trio  for 
piano  and  strings  in  C  minor,  all  of  which  are 
intensely  intenssting  and  full  of  vigorous  beauty. 
A  concerto  for  violimand  violoncello  with  or- 
chestra was  played  by  Joachim  and  Hausmann 
at  Cologne  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  and  at  one 
of  the  London  Symphony  concerts  in  Feb.  1888. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  added  to  the 
biography  of  Herr  Brahms.  He  enjoys  the 
unchanging  esteem  and  admiration  of  his 
countrymen,  and  wherever  the  production  of  his 
works  may  lead  him  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  receptions.  Early  in  1887 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  recognition  of  his '^  »  1 
genius,  appointed  him  Knight  of  the  Order  *  pour  ^  .  1  ^ 
le  m^rite '  for  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Brahms's  published  jl 
compositions  fi!Sm  June  1878  to  March  1887  : — ^ 


jp^^cvnA 


I 


Op. 

74.  Two  Votots. 

75.  SBAllAdiforSTokei. 

7«.  SPlsnoptocMCC&iirleeiMUd 

iDtennsno*). 
T7.  Concerto  for  Violin. 

78.  SonaU  for  PF.  nnd  TloUn 

InO. 

79.  Two  Bhapaodles  for  PF. 

W.  Accdomical   Festtml    Of«(^ 

tare, 
n.  Tracle  Orerture. 
82.  'Kaenlo.'  fur  Ctionit  ud  Or* 

cbMtm. 


83.  PF.  Concerto  In  B  b. 

8i.  BoiDAocet  and  Sonfi  lor  1  or 

2  voices. 
8S.  Btx  BongB  for  1  Tolee. 

88.  Six  Soof*  for  1  voice. 

97.  Trio  Ibr  PF.  end  Strings. 
fSL  Quintet  for  Str1n««  io  P. 

89.  Ue!«nf  der  Perzen,  tor  6-Paft 

Chorus  end  Orch. 
M.  B^mphonj  in  F,  No.  S. 
9L  S  8on(«  for  Alto  with  rlolia 

obbllgeto. 
n.  4  Vocel  Qonrteti  with  PF. 


,.\-«) 


It'll 


\ 
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Op.  ;0p. 

9&  SonsB  And  Bomuteet  for  4-   Mi  BrmphoDy  In  S  minor,  No.  4. 


pmri  Ohoros. 
09*.   Do.         ft  capella. 
03b.  TAfelUed  (Klchendorff). 
M.  Firs  Songt  for  low  Toioo. 
9&  Seven  Songs. 
96.  Four  Songs. 
17.  Biz  Bongs. 


W.  Bonftta  for  Tiolonoello  and 
PF.  In  F. 

100.  Sonata  forVlolIn  and  PF.In  A. 

101.  Trio  In  0  minor  for  FF.  and 

strings. 

102.  Concerto  for  TloUn  and  Ylo- 


lonoello  in  d       [R.N.] 

BRAMBILLA,    Mabixtta.      Add   date  of 
death.  Not.  6,  1875. 

BRANDES,  Emma,  bom  Jan.  ao,  1854,  near 
Scbwerin,  was  taught  music  by  Alois  Scbmidt^ 
court-kapellmeister  at  Scbwerin,  and  by  Golter- 
mann,  and  in  1866  made  her  first  public  appear- 
ance there,  in  Mendelssohn^s  G  minor  Concerto. 
In  1871-72  she  visited  England,  and  showed  her- 
self a  pianist  of  considerable  performance  and  of 
still  greater  promise,  viz.  March  ao,  '71,  at  the 
Monday  Popular,  when  she  first  appeared  in 
pieces  by  Scarlatti,  Schumann  ('  Arabeske '),  and 
Weber  ('  Moto  perpetuo  *),  and  with  Joachim  in 
Beethoven*s  Sonata  in  G  minor,  op.  30,  no.  a ; 
at  the  Saturday  Popular  with  Mine.  Schumann 
in  Bach*8  G  minor  Concerto  for  two  pianos ;  at  the 
Philharmonic  April  24  (Mendelssohn^s  G  minor 
Concerto) ;  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  13,  '72 
(Schumann's  Concerto) ;  at  the  New  Philhar- 
monic May  8  and  June  5  (Chopin's  E  minor 
Concerto),  etc.  She  played  with  great  success  in 
Germany  and  Austria  until  her  marriage  with 
Herr  Engelmann,  Professor  of  Physiology  at 
Utrecht,  when  she  retired  from  public  life.  [A.C.] 

BRANDT,  Marianne,  whose  real  name  is 
Marie  Bischof,  was  bom  Sept.  la,  1842,  at 
Vienna.  She  was  taught  Kinging  there  by  Frau 
Harschner  at  the  Conservatorium,  and  later 
(1869-70)  by  Mme.  Viarddt-Garcia.  In  1867 
ahe  was  engaged  at  Gratz,  where  she  made  her 
d^but  on  Jan.  4  as  Rachel  ('La  Juive ').  She  next 
sang  at  Hamburg,  and  on  April  ai,  1868,  first 
appeared  at  Berlin  as  Azucena.  On  the  28  th  she 
played  Fid^s,  with  such  success  that  she  obtained 
an  immediate  engagement,  which  extended  over 
several  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  yearns 
interval  in  1873.  In  1872,  on  leave  of  absence, 
she  was  engaged  for  the  season  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera ;  she  san^  once  as  Fidelio,  May  2,  in  which 
she  made  her  d^but,  and  several  times  as  Donna 
Elvira,  with  very  indifferent  success.'  In  1 88  2  she 
sang  in  German  opera  at  Drury  Lane  as  Brangane 
on  the  production  in  England  of  'Tristan  und 
Isolde,'  and  as  Fidelio,  when  her  artistic  efforts 
were  heartily  appreciated.  On  July  28  of  the 
Fame  year  she  played  Kundry  on  the  second  per- 
formance of  Parsifal  at  Bayreuth,  on  which  occa- 
sion, according  to  the  Paris  Figaro,  she  generously 
gave  her  services.  For  the  past  two  or  three 
years  she  has  been  a  member  of  the  German 
Opera  Company  at  New  York.  In  addition  to 
places  mentioned,  Fraulein  Brandt  has  sung  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany  and  Austria.  At 
Berlin  she  proved  herself  a  most  useful  artist : 

1  A  thematic  catalogue  of  the  oompoaer's  works  has  reeantly  been 
published  by  Simrock. 

3  The  reason  of  her  engagement  was  to  plaj  Ortrnd  on  the  Intended 
production  of  Lohengrin,  which  opera,  according  to  prospectus,  was 
to  be  positively  produced.  Fur  reasons  unknown  the  production  did 
not  uke  place  until  1876,  when  Mlu  Anna  d'AngM  (Angerma/er) 
took  the  part. 


her  voice  being  very  extensive  in  compass,  ahe 
was  enabled  to  play  both  soprano  and  mezzo- 
soprano  parts,  as  Fidelio,  Eglantine  ('Eutyantlie'), 
Orpheus,  Spirit  of  Hate  ('Armida'),  Orbrad, 
Margarethe  ('Genoveva'),  Elvir%  SeUca,  Am- 
neris  (<  Aida '),  etc.,  in  addition  to  those  above 
namei  [A.C.] 

BRANLE.  Last  line  of  article,  for  287 
read  289.     (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

BRASS  BANDS.  See  Wind-Bakd  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

BRASSIN,  Louis,  a  Belgian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, bom  June  24,  1836,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
His  father  was  a  baritone  singer  of  some  re- 
nown, whose  real  name  was  de  Brassine,  and 
an  uncle  of  his  was  Drouet,  the  famous  flautist. 
To  the  fact  that  in  1847  his  father  was  engaged 
at  the  opera  in  Leipzig,  young  Brassin  owed 
the  most  important  part  of  his  education,  for 
he  entered  the  Conservatorium  of  that  town, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Moscheles,  having  some 
years  previously  appeared  in  public  at  Hamburg. 
He  remained  in  the  Conservatorium  for  five 
years,  carrying  off  numerous  prizes.  At  the 
close  of  this  time  he  undertook  several  concert 
tours  with  his  two  brothers,  and  in  1866  was 
appointed  first  pianoforte  teacher  in  the  Stem 
Conservatorium  at  Berlin.  After  a  yearns  tenure 
of  this  post,  he  resumed  a  more  or  less  wandering 
life,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Brussels  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  Conservatoire,  In  1878  he  ac- 
cepted  a  similar  post  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  died  in  May  1884.  BAa  works  include, 
beside  many  excellent  pianoforte  pieces,  two 
German  operettas,  *  Der  Thronfolger,'  and  *  Der 
Missionar.'  Of  his  two  younger  brothers,  one, 
Leopold  (born  May  a8, 1843),  who  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  pianist  at  the  age  of  five  under 
Louis  Bra8sin*s  auspices,  is  pianist  to  the  Duke 
of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  Professor  at  Berne;  the 
other,  Gerhard  (born  June  10, 1844),  is  a  violinist 
of  repute.  [M.] 

BRATSCHE  (Viola  da  Braccid).  The  Ger- 
man name  for  Viola  or  Tenor  Violin. 

BREITKOPF  &  HARTEL.  Twelve  Unes 
firom  end  of  article,  add  date  of  death  of  Hermann 
Hartel,  Aug.  4,  1875,  and  that  Raymund  Har- 
tel  retired  from  business  in  1880,  leaving  the  two 
grandsons  of  Gottfried  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  article,  the  editions 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Mozart,  as  well  as  an  edition 
of  Chopin,  have  been  completed;  editions,  on 
the  same  scale,  of  Palestrina  and  Schumann,  are 
in  an  advanced  state,  and  a  similar  issue  of  the 
works  of  Schiitz,  Gr^try,  and  Schubert  has  been 
undertaken.  The  *  Jahrbucher  fiir  M  usikalische 
Wissen.schaft  *  (see  vol.  ii.  30)  were  discontinued 
in  1867,  after  the  appearance  of  the  second 
volume ;  their  place  has  been  taken  bv  a '  Viertel- 
jahrschrift  fiir  Musikwissenschaft,  edited  by 
Dr.  Chrysander,  Professor  Spitta,  and  Herr 
Guide  Adler,  which  has  been  publiished  quarterly 
since  1885.  A  supplementary  volume  to  the 
complete  edition  of  Beethoven's  works  is  an- 
nounced (1887),  [M.] 


BRENT, 

BRENT,  Chablotte,  soprano  singer,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  fencing  master  and  alto  singer, 
who  was  the  original  Hamor  in  Handel's 
'  Jephtha'  in  1753,  and  who,  on  the  production 
at  Ranelagh  in  1759  ^^  Bonnell  Thomton^s 
burlesque  '  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,'  with  Bur- 
ner's music,  admirably  accompanied  Beard  in 
the  Salt- box  song  *  on  that  instrument.'  Miss 
Brent  was  a  pupil  of  Ame's,  and  first  appeared 
as  n  singer  in  Feb.  1758  at  n  concert  given  by 
Cecilia  Davies,  and  next  on  March  3,  r758,  at 
Brury  Lane  in  Ame's  opera  *  Eliza,' performed 
oratorio'wise  for  his  benefit.  She  sang  in  opera 
at  Drury  Lane  during  1758  and  1759.  She  was 
then  engaged  by  Beard  for  Co  vent  Garden, 
where  she  appeared  Oct.  10,  1759,  ^  Bolly  in 

*  The  BeggJir  s  Opera,'  and  where  she  continued 
until  the  close  of  her  theatrical  career.  In 
1762  she  reached  the  summit  of  her  reputation 
by  singing    the  part    of  Mandane  in  Ame's 

*  Artaxerxes '  (produced  Feb.  ^),  which  had 
been  written  expressly  -for  her.  In  1 765  she 
sang  at  Hereford  Festival,  in  1766  at  that  of 
Gloucester,  and  in  1 767  at  Worcester.  In  Novem- 
ber 1766  she  became  the  second  wife  of  Thomas 
Pinto,  the  violinist.  [See  Pinto.^  She  continued 
to  sing  at  CoventGso^en  until  about  1770,  when 
she  took  to  touring  with  her  husband.  On 
April  32,  1784,  she  appeared  for  one  night  in 
*Comus'  at  Coven t  Garden  for  the  benefit  of 
Hull,  the  stage-manager.  Charles  Dibdin  de- 
scribed her  as  'possessing  an  exquisite  voice,' 
and  being  '  a  most  valuable  singer.  Her  power 
was  resistless,  her  neatness  was  truly  interesting, 
and  her  variety  was  incessant ; '  and  a  later 
writer  said,  *  her  bravura  singing  had  consider- 
able merit,  her  execution  being  neat,  distinct, 
rapid,  and  at  that  time  unrivalled.'  She  sur- 
vived her  powers,  and  lived,  forgotten  by  the 
public,  till  April  10,  1802,  when  she  died,  in  very 
straitened  circumstancef«,atNo.  6yauxhall  Walk. 
She  was  buried  April  15,  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Margaret,  Westminster.  £W.H.H.] 

BRESLAUR,  Emil.    See  vol.  ii.  735  a. 

•  BREUNING,  a  family  mainly  interesting  for 
its  connexion  with  Beethoven.  Christoph  von 
Breuning  in  176 1  was  Chancellor  of  the  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Teutonic  order  at  Mergentheim. 
His  five  sons,  George  Joseph,  Lorenz,  Johann 
Philipp,  Emanuel  Joseph,  and  Christoph,  all 
receiv^  important  offices  either  in  the  Order  or 
in  the  Electorate;  and  Emanuel  Joseph,  bom 
in  1 741,  became  at  twenty  a  '  Conseilleractuel ' 
at  the  Court  in  Bonn,  and,  Jan.  3,  j  750,  married 
Helena,  daughter  of  Hofrath  Stephan  von  Kerich. 
The  good  influence  of  this  excellent  woman  upon 
the  yoang  Beethoven  renders  a  word  upon  her 
character  pertinent.  She  was  brought  into  close 
relations  with  the  literary  and  scientific  circles  of 
the  little  capital,  and  was  a  woman  of  singular 
good  sense,  culture  and  refinement ;  mild,  kindly, 
affectionate  in  her  domestic  relations;  as  wife 
iuid  mother  irreproachable. 

On  Jan.  15,  1777,  a  fire  in  the  Electoral 
J^alaoe  caused  the  death  of  thirteen  persons, 
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including  Emmanuel  Joseph  Breuning,  in  the 
36th  year  of  his  age.  His  widow,  who  had 
just  entered  her  28th  year,  was  left  with  three 
children:— 'Christoph,  bom  May  13,  1771  ; 
EleonoreBrigitta,  bom  April  23, 1773  ;  Stephan, 
bom  Aug.  17,  1774;  to  whom  a  fourth  was 
added  a  few  months  later: — Lorenz  (Lenz),  ' 
bom  in  the  summer  of  1777. 

She  remained  in  the  house  where  her  husband 
died,  which  is  still  standing,  across  the  square 
from  the  M inster  Church.  Inunediately  after  the 
death  of  Emmanuel,  his  brother,  Canon  Lorenz  ' 
came  from  Neuss  to  reside  with  her,  as  guardian 
and  instructor  of  the  children.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  two  ecclesiastics  in  the  house 
as  members  of  the  family,  Wegeler,  writing  of 
a  time  some  ten  years  later  than  Breuning's 
decease,  testifies  to  the  broad  and  liberal  spirit, 
the  free  and  unconstrained  tone  that  reigned; 
and  this  is -confirmed  by  the  fact  that  neither  of 
the  sons  was  educated  for  the  priesthood.  Besides 
classical  studies,  exceptional  attention  appears  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  rising  German  literature 
and  the  works  of  the  leading  English  authors. 

Into  this  family,  in  his  i8th  year,  Beethoven 
came  first  as  music-teacher  of  Eleonore  and  Lenz, 
and  soon  almost  as  a  member  of  it.  [See  vol. 
i.  164.]  The  good  influence  upon  his  intel- 
lectual development  and  moral  character  of  this 
intercourse  with  the  Breunings  cannot  be  over- 
rated, and  a  short  notice  of  the  members  of  that 
household  more  closely  connected  with  him  will 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Eleonobe  Brigitta  married  Franz  Gerhard 
Wegeler,  Beethoven's  biographer,  at  Beuel, 
March  38,  1802,  and  died  at  Coblenz,  June  13, 
1 841,  in  her  70^  year.  [See  Beethoven,  vol.  i. 
p.  1666.] 

Stephan  (Lorenz  Joseph  Judas  ThadJeus) 
the  well-known  friend  of  Beethoven  in  later 
years,  also  studied  jurispradence  at  Bonn  and 
Gottingen.  Shortly  before  the  fall  of  the  Elec- 
torate, Max  Franz,  Elector  of  Cologne  and 
Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  gave  him 
2k  position  in  the  Order  at  Mergentheim.  A 
grand  chapter  held  in  Vienna  in  the  summer  of 
1 801  brought  Stephan  v.  B.  thither  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  where  he  renewed  his 
intimacy  with  Beethoven,  begun  in  their  boy- 
hood, when  both  were  pupils  of  Franz  Ries  on 
the  violin.  As  the  Teutonic  Order  no  longer 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  a  career,  Stephan 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Austrian  War  Office, 
and  in  181 8  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Hofrath. 
This  rapid  rise  (in  the  Austrian  service)  of  a 
young  man  who  lacked  the  advantages  of  noble 
birth  and  aristocratic  protection,  and  was  not 
even  an  Austrian  by  descent,  confirms  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  remarkable  executive  ability,  his 
great  industry  and  extreme  fidelity  to  duty.  In 
Oct.  1835,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Hohenzollera- 
Heckingen,  became  President  of  the  Imperial 
Council  of  War.  From  this  moment  Breuning 
was  exposed  to  vexations  and  mortifications, 
which  rapidly  undermined  his  health,  and  he 
died,  ten  weeks  after  the  decease  of  his  firiend 
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Beethoven,  on  June  4,  1837.  His  relations 
with  Beethoven,  who  often  tried  him  sorely, 
have  been  given  in  a  former  article.  [See  vol.  i. 
17a  5,  1836,  184  a,  1896,  192  b,  199  &.]  He 
was  twice  married,  fint  to  the  daughter  of 
Ritter  von  Yering,  head  of  the  Atutrian  military 
medical  administration.  She  was  a  pupil  of 
Schenk  the  composer,  a  fine  pianist,  and  author 
of  divers  little  compositions.  Beethoven — who 
had  often  played  duets  with  her  —  dedicated 
the  interesting  pianoforte  arrangement  of  the 
Violin  Concerto  to  her.  She  was  bom.  Nov.  26, 
1 791,  and  died,  says  the  epitaph  composed  by 
her  husband  'on  the  21  March,  1809,  in  the 
eleventh  month  of  happy  wedded  life,  at  the 
moment  of  the  entrance  of  spring.*  The  second 
wife  was  Marie  Constanze  Ruschowitz,  bom 
Dec.  I,  1784,  died  Oct.  5,  1856,  leaving  one  son 
and  two  daughters. 

LoREKZ  (Lenz)  studied  medicine  at  Bonn 
and  Vienna — whither  he  came  in  1794  and 
renewed  his  musical  studies  with  Beethoven. 
At  parting  the  then  young  composer  wrote  in 
his  album  to  this  effect : — 

Troth  exists  for  the  wise, 
Beauty  for  the  feeling  heart  I 
They  oelong  to  each  other, 

DlAB  GOOD  BREUNING  1 

Nerer  shall  I  forfret  the  time  which  in  Bonn  as  well 
as  here  I  liave  spent  with  thee.  Retain  thy  friendship 
fur  me,  so  as  thou  wilt  find  me  ever  the  same.  Vienna 
17U7  on  the  Ist  October. 

Thy  true  friend 

Ij.  ▼.  BKBTHOVKN. 

Their  separation  was  final ;  on  the  loth  of  the 
next  April  young  Breuning  died. 

MoBiTZ  Gerhard,  son  of  Stephan  and  Con- 
stanze (Ruschowitz),  was  bom  at  Vienna  Aug. 
28,  1813.  He  is  'k.k.  Medicinalrath.*  and  for 
many  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  the  Austrian  capital*  He  passed 
his  childhood  in  the  '  Rotheliaus  *  very  near  that 
in  which  Beethoven  died  [see  vol.  iii.  425],  and 
during  the  compo6er*8  last  sickness  was  much  with 
him.  Besides  numerous  pamphlets  and  articles 
on  subjects  relating  to  his  profession,.he  is  known- 
in  musical  literature  by  his  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable  little  book,  'Dm  Scbwarzspanier 
Haus,'  a  collection  of  reminiscences  of  Beethoven 
and  the  Breunings.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  2080.]  He 
has  for  many  years  been  an  active  and  influential 
member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  great '  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde.'      [See  vol.  i.  591.] 

Letters  from  Beethoven  to  various  Breunings 
—the  widow,  Christoph,  Eleonore,  Stephan, 
Lenz,  and  Gerhard — are  given  in  Nohl's '  Briefe 
Beethovens '  and  in  '  Keue  Briefe  Beethovens.' 

Beethoven  dedicated  the  following  works  to 
members  of  this  family: — 

To  Fraulein  Eleonore  the  variations  on  'Se 
vuol  ballare*  for  PF.  and  violin  (July  1793), 
and  the  Easy  Sonata  for  PF.  solo  in  C  major 
(1796).    Nottebohm*s  Catalogue,  p.  148. 

'fo  Stephan  the  Violin  Concerto,  op.  61 
(March  1809) !  ^^^  ^  Frau  v.  B.  the  adaptation 
of  the  same  for  piano,  (See  Thayer's  Beethoven 
(i,  163,  etc.)  [A.W.T.] 
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BREVE.  P.  274  J,  1.  7  firom  bottom,  for 
*  All  we  like  sheep '  read  '  And  with  His  stripes.' 

BREWER,  Thomas.  Add  date  of  birth, 
161 1 ;  that  he  was  at  Christ's  Hospital  till  1626 ; 
and  that  Elizabeth  Rogers*  Virginal  Book  (in 
the  British  Museum)  contains  two  pieces  by  him. 

BRIDGE,  John  Frederick,  Mus.  D.,  is  the 
son  of  the  late  John  Bridge,  a  lay  clerk  of 
Rochester  Cathedral.  He  was  bom  at  Oldbury 
in  Worcestershire  on  Dec.  5,  1844,  and  was  a 
chorister  at  Rochester  from  1850  to  1859,  and  an 
articled  pupil  of  J.  Hopkins  until  1864.  He 
subsequently  studied  under  Sir  John  Goss,  and 
from  1865  to  1869  was  organist  of  Trinity 
Church,  Windsor.  In  1868  he  took  the  degree 
of  Mus.  B.  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  following 
year  succeeded  Joseph  John  Harris  as  organist 
of  Manchester  Cathedral.  In  1872  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Harmony  at  Owens 
College,  and  in  1874  he  took  his  Doctor's  degree, 
for  which  he  com  posed  as  an  exercise  the  oratorio 
'Mount  Moriah.  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
permanent  deputy  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  post  he  held  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Turle-in  1882,  when  he  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. For  the  Worcester  Festival  in  1884  Dr. 
Bridge  wrote  a  choral  setting  of  the  Hymn  of 
S.  Francis,  and  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
1885  he  composed  a  fine  setting  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Latin  Translation  of  Toplady's  hymn, 
'Rock  of  Ages.'  For  the  celebration  of  the 
Queen's  Jubilee  in  Westminster  Abbey  (2 1  June, 
1887J  he  arranged  all  the  music  and  composed 
a  special  anthem,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  Silver  Jubilee 
Medal.  Dr.  Bridge  is  Professor  of  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint  at  the  Royal  CoU^e  of  Music, 
Conductor  of  the  Western  Madrigal  Society, 
and  a  Musical  Examiner  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  his  compositions  include  anthems, 
services,  chants,  part-songs,  an  overture  'The 
Morte  d* Arthur,'  and  a  cantata  '  Boadicea,' 
which  was  successfully  produced  by  the  Hackney 
Choral  Society  in  1880,  besides  excellent  primers 
on  Counterpoint,  Double  Counterpoint  and  Canon, 
and  Organ  Accompaniment  of  the  Choral  Ser- 
vice. [W.B.S.] 

BRIDGE,  Joseph  Cox,  brother  of  the  above, 
was  born  at  Rochester  on  Aug.  16,  1853, 
and  was  a  chorister,  and  subsequently  assistant 
organist,  of  the  cathedral  from  i86t  to  1867. 
He  studied  under  his  brother  (to  whom  he  acted 
as  assistant  at  Manchester)  and  John  Hopkins^ 
and  from  1871  toi876  was  organist  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of 
B.A.  in  1875,  Mus.  B.  in  1876.  M.A.  in  1878, 
and  Mus.  D.  in  1879.  ^^  ^^77  ^'-  Bridge 
was  appointed  oi^anist  of  Chester  Cathedral, 
where  in  1879  ^®  ^^^^  ^  conspicuous  part  in 
resuscitating  the  Chester  Triennial  Musical 
Festival,  which  had  been  dormant  for  fifty  years. 
For  the  opening  performance  he  wrote  an  evening 
service  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  at 
the   Festival   of  1885   produced   an   oratorio^ 
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<  Daniel,'  which  had  been  performed  at  Oxford 
for  his  Doctor's  degree  exercise.  Dr.  Joseph 
Bridge  is  well  known  in  the  North  of  England 
as  the  conductor  of  several  musical  societies  at 
Chester  and  Bradford.  During  the  last  eight 
years  he  has  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of  giving 
free  organ  recitals  in  Chester  Cathedral  every 
Sunday  evening.  Dr.  Bridge  was  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  the  College  of  Organists  in  1879.   [W.B.S.] 

BRIDGE,  RiOHABD,  enjoyed  some  celebrity 
as  an  organ -builder,  but  little  is  known  of  his 
biography.  He  is  supposed  to  liave  been  trained 
in  the  factory  of  the  younger  Harris  and  to  have 
been  living  in  Hand  Court,  Holbom,  in  1748. 
He  died  before  1776.  His  best  instrument  was 
that  for  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  London, 
1730.  [See  also  voL  ii.  p.  597,  and  Btfield, 
JoBDAM  &  Bridoe,  in  Appendix.]       [V.  de  P.] 

BRIDGETO  WER,  G.  A.  P.  Line  4  of  article, 
for  Bisla  rtad  Biala.  Line  St  for  in  read  on 
the  19th  of.  Line  22 f  for  He  rectd  His  father. 
Line  5  from  bottom,  for  is  heard  of  no  more 
read  returned  to  England,  and  in  June  181 1 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Cambridge,  his 
exercise,  an  anthem,  being  performed  at  Great 
St.  Mary*s,  on  June  30.  (Diet,  of  Nat..  Biog.) 

BRIND,  RiCHABD,  P.  276^,1.  3, /or  1 7 18 
read  March  1717-18.  [W.H.H.] 

BRINSMEAD.  Mr.  John  Brinsmead,  the 
founder  and  head  of  the  firm  of  pianoforte-makers, 
John  Brinsmead  &  Sons,  of  London,  was  born 
Oct.  13, 1 814,  at  Wear  Giffard,  in  North  Devon. 
He  began  business  at  35  Windmill  Street,  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  in  1836,  removing  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Charlotte  Street,  and  to  workshops  in 
Chenies  Street  in  1841.  The  next  removal  was 
to  the  present  warehouse  of  the  firm,  18  &  ao 
Wigmore  Street,  in  1863,  when  his  sons,  Thomas 
and  Edgar,  were  taken  into  partnership.  A 
\»xge  factory,  necessary  for  the  requirements  of 
manufacture,  was  built  in  the  Grafton  Road, 
Kentish  Town.  In  recognition  of  exhibits  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  Mr.  John  Brins- 
mead was  decorated  by  the  French  Government 
with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Mr. 
Edoab  Bbikbmbad,  the  younger  son,  has  claims 
to  special  reference  on  literary  grounds ;  his 
History  of  the  Pianoforte,  with  prefatory  his- 
torical introduction,  was  published  by  Cassell, 
Petter  k  Galpin  in  1868,  and,  partly  rewritten, 
with  additions  on  the  Theory  of  Sound,  was  repub- 
^ed  by  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.  in  1879.  [A.J.H.] 

BRISTOL  FESTIVAL.  A  festival,  hwting 
four  days,  has  been  held  triennially  in  the  month 
of  October,  in  the  Colston  Hall,  Bristol,  since 
1873.  On  each  occasion  Mr.  Charles  HaJl^  has 
held  the  post  of  conductor,  and  *  The  Messiah ' 
and  *  Elijah '  have  been  given.  Besides  these  the 
following  works  have  been  performed : — 

1873.  Oct.  ai-24.  <The  Creation,*  Macfar- 
ren*s  '  John  the  Baptist  *  (written  expressly  for 
the  occasion),  and  RosKini's  *  Stabat  Mater.* 

1876.  Oct.  17-30.   Yerdi^s  Requiem,  'Israel 
in   Egypt.*    Spohr*s   'Fall   of  Babylon,'   «The 
Mount  of  Olives,*  and '  The  Hymn  of  Praise.* 
VOL.  IV.  FT.  5. 
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1879.  Oct.  14-17.  'Samson,*  *Walpurgis 
Night,*  Brahms's  *  Rinaldo,*  Mozart's  Requiem, 
Rossini's  '  Stabat  Mater,*  and  the  Choral  Sym- 
phony. 

1883.  Oct.  17-ao.  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D^ 
Gounod*s  *  Redemption,*  •  Spring  *  from  Haydn*s 
'  Seasons,'  Rossini  s  '  Moses  in  ]%ypt,*  and  Mac- 
kenzie*s  '  Jason '  (written  expressly  for  the 
festival,  and  conducted  by  the  composer). 

1885.  Oct.  ao-33.  '  Belshazzar,*  Brahms's 
'Triumphlied,'  Lloyd*s  'Hero  and  Leander,* 
Berlioz' '  Faust.' 

Concerts  of  miscellaneous  musio  have  been 
given  on  each  occasion.  C^*] 

BRITISH  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY.  Add 
that  the  Society  ceased  to  exist  in  1875,  its  last 
concert  taking  place  on  June  i  of  that  year.  [M.] 

BRITTON,  Thomas.  Line  11  of  article, 
before  He  established  insert  In  167S.  Refer  to 
article  Concebto  ;  and  for  further  information  to 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

BROD,  Hekbi,  a  very  famous  oboe  player, 
bom  at  Paris  June  13,^1799.  He  was  taught 
the  oboe  at  the  Conservatoire  by  Vogt  and  be^ 
came  very  distinguished :  *  His  tone,'  says  F^tis, 
'  was  weaker  than  that  of  his  master,  but  it  was 
softer  and  sweeter;  his  phrasing  was  graceful 
and  elegant^  and  his  execution  clear  and  brilliant.' 
He  shared  the  desk  of  first  oboe  with  Vogt  both 
at  the  opera  and  the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire, 
and  was  extremely  successful  both  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces.  He  made  considerable  improve- 
ments in  the  instrument  itself  and  in  the  Cor 
Anglais,  though  these  have  been  superseded  by 
the  new  system  of  Boehm.  Brod's  '  Method '  is 
well  known,  but  his  pieces,  of  which  F^tis  gives 
a  list  of  twelve,  are  obsolete.  His  death,  on 
April  5, 1839,  Z^^^  occasion  to  one  of  Cherubini's 
bwt  moU: — *Brod  est  mort,  maitre.*  'Qui?* 
•  Brod.*    •  Ah  I   petit  son '  (poor  tone).         [G.] 

BRODERIP,  a  family  of  organists.  William, 
bom  1683,  became  a  vicar-choral  of  Wella 
Cathedral  on  April  i,  1701,  and  on  Jan.  2, 1712, 
succeeded  John  Gsoboe  as  cathedral  organist. 
He  died  Jan.  31,  1726,  leaving  a  widow  and 
nine  children.  An  anthem  of  his,  *  God  is  our 
hope  and  strength,*  written  in  171 3  to  com- 
memorate the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  is  in  the  Tudway 
collection.  John  Bbodebip,  probably  a  son  of 
his,  became  a  vicar^shoral  (on  probation)  of  the 
same  cathedral,  Dec.  2,  1^40,  and  on  April  i, 
1 74 1,  was  appointed  organist.  He  died  in  1770 
or  1 771.  Bietween  1766  and  his  death  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  *  PwUms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual 
Songs,*  dedicated  to  Lord  Francis  Seymour,  the 
then  Dean  of  Wells.  In  later  life  he  became 
organist  of  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somersetshire. 
RoBEBT  Bbodebip,  who  lived  at  Bristol,  was 
probably  another  son  of  William.  He  wrote 
a  considerable  number  of  works,  such  as  an  ode 
on  the  King's  recovery,  a  concerto  for  harpsi- 
chord and  strings,  voluntaries,  duets,  glees,  etc. 
Some  psalms  by  him  are  included  in  a  similar 
volume  to  that  above  mentioned,  published  by 
John  Broderip.  He  died  May  14,1808.  [W.B.Q.J 
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BRONS  ART,  Hakbton.  Add  that  in  Sept. 
1887  he  wfts  made  Intendant  at  Weimar. 

BROSSARD,  Sebastisn  db.  Add  that  he 
had  prefixed  a  short  Dictionary  of  Muaical  Terma 
to  his  'Prodromiu  Musicalis/  published  as  early 
as  1 701. 

BROWN,  James  Dupf.  bom  at  Edinburgh 
KoV.  6,  1862,  has  been  an  assistant  librarian  in 
the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  since  1878.  His 
claim  to  notice  rests  on  his  reliable/  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Musicians'  (Paisley,  1886),  a  book 
of  considerable  value  ah  far  as  facts  are  con- 
cerned, though  the  oribical  remarks  are  often 
amusingly  erroneous.  [M.] 

BRUCH,  Max.  The  following  additions  have 
to  be  made : — In  1878  he  became  director  of  the 
Stem  Singing  Society  in  Berlin,  succeeding  Stock- 
hausen.  In  1880  he  wits  offered  the  direction 
of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society,  and  for 
three  years  England  became  his  home.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  undertook  the  direction 
pf  the  Orchesterverein  at  Breslau.  To  the  list 
of  his  more  important  works  should  be  added 
three  choral  works  *Arminius,*  'Lied  von  der 
Qlocke,*  <  Achilleus,*  as  well  as  a  third  symphony, 
in  E  b,  op.  61.  His  *  Kol  Nidrei,*  for  violoncello, 
op.  48,  has  become  a  favourite  at  the  Popular 
Concerts  and  elsewhere,  and  his  most  important 
work,  '  Odysseus,*  has  been  given  by  the  Bach 
Choir,  under  his  own  direction.  [M.] 

BRUCKNER,  Anton,  organist  and  com- 
poser, bom  Sept.  4,  1824  at  Ausfelden  (Upper 
Austria),  and  received  his  earliest  musical  in- 
struction from  his  father,  a  village  schoolmaster, 
at  whose  death  he  was  received  as  a  chorister 
into  the  institute  (Stift)  of  St.  florian,  where 
he  afterwards  became  organist.  In  1855  he 
obtained  by  competition  the  post  of  organist 
of  Lims  cathedral.  From  here  he  made  frequent 
journeys  to  Vienna  to  prosecute  his  studies  under 
Sechter,  and  from  1 861  to  1863  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Otto  Kitzler.  At  Sechter*s  death  in  1807  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  organist  of  the 
Hofkapelle,  and  at  the  same  time  became  a 
professor  in  the  Conservatorium.  To  these 
functions  he  added  a  lectureship  at  the  Uni- 
versity, to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1875.  In 
1869  be  took  part  in  an  organ  competition  at 
Nancy  with  such  success  that  he  was  invited 
to  pUy  in  Paris  and  elsewhere ;  in  187 1  he 
gave  six  recitals  at  the  Albert  Hall.  Three 
grand  masses,  besides  several  compositions  for 
male  chorus,  are  among  his  vocal  compositions, 
but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  seven  sym- 
phonies, the  last  of  which  (published  in  1885) 
was  played  at  the  Richter  concert  of  May  33, 
1887.  His  style  is  distinguished  by  great 
earnestness  and  considerable  originality,  though 
it  may  be  reproached  with  a  certain  lack  of 
contrast,  and  an  inordinate  leaning  towards  the 
manner  of  Wagner,  upon  whose  death  the  slow 
movement  of  the  symphony  already  referred 
to  was  written  as  a  kind  of  elegy.  [M.] 

BRUCKLER,  Hugo,  bom  at  Dresden  Feb. 
z8,  1845,  received  his  first  musical  instruction 
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from  his  schoolmaster,  C.  Sahr.  When  about 
ten  years  old  he  entered  the  Evangelical  Choris- 
ters* Institution  at  Dresden,  where  he  received 
instruction  in  singing  and  the  pianoforte  from 
the  court  organist,  Dr.  Johann  Schneider.  Upon 
leaving  the  institution  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  music,  and  after  taking  violin  lessons  firom 
Herr  Haase  of  Dessau,  who  was  then  living  in 
Dresden,  in  his  sixteenth  year  entered  the  Dresden 
Conservatorium  of  Music,  where  he  diligently 
pursued  his  violin  studies  under  Herr  Franz 
ISchubert.  Bruckler's  growing  inclination  for  sing- 
ing and  pianoforte  caused  him,  about  eighteen 
months  later,  to  give  up  the  violin,  in  order  to 
devote  himsdf  entirely  to  the  study  of  piano- 
forte-playing, singing,  and  composition.  After 
receiving  instmction  from  Carl  Krebs  (piano- 
forte), Julius  Rietz  (composition),  and  others, 
as  well  as  making  experiments  in  different 
branches  of  music,  and  diligently  studying  full 
scores  and  literature,  Briickler  left  the  Conser- 
vatorium  and  began  to  compose  industriously,  at 
the  same  time  giving  private  music  lessons.  In 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  still  studied  singing 
with  great  success  under  the  well-known  master 
Herr  Thiele,  but  continually  increasing  iil-heaith 
compelled  him  to  abandon  this  passionately 
loved  study.  Rapid  consumption  brought  the 
amiable  and  modest  artist  severe  suffering,  and 
ended  his  life  at  the  age  of  26,  Oct.  7,  187 1. 
The  only  compositions  of  Brtickler*s  which  have 
been  published  are  songs;  they  are  as  follows  :— 
op.  I,  five  songs  from  Scheff^'s  Trompeter  von 
Sakkingen  (Leipzig,  Kahnt),  op.  2,  nine  songs 
firom  the  same  poem,  and  seven  song^  from  his 
posthumous  works,  selected  and  edited  by  Adolf 
Jensen  (Dresden,  Hoffarth).  [W.B.S.] 

BRULL,  Ionaz,  pianist  and  composer,  bom 
Nov.  7,  1846,  at  Prossnitz  in  Moravia,  received 
instruction  from  Epstein,  Rufinatscha  and  Des- 
soff.  The  first  of  these  played  a  concerto  by  hie 
young  pupil  in  i86r,  which  brought  the  com- 
poser into  notice.  In  the  following  year  Briill 
wrote  an  orchestral  serenade  which  was  per* 
formed  at  Stuttgart  in  1864.  He  appeared  as  a 
pianist  in  Vienna  (where  his  parents  had  lived 
since  1849)  and  undertook  several  concert  tours^ 
performing,  among  other  things,  his  own  com- 
positions with  the  greatest  success.  From  187a 
to  1878  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  at  one  of 
the  smidler  institutions  at  Vienna.  In  the  latter 
year  he  came  to  London,  and  played  at  no  less 
than  twenty  concerts.  By  this  time  his  opera 
*  Das  goldene  Kreuz  *  (produced  Dec.  22,  1875, 
at  Berlin)  had  obtained  such  success  in  different 
parts  of  Germany  that  Mr.  Rosa  was  warranted 
in  producing  it  in  London  during  the  composer*8 
stay.  It  failed  to  produce  any  remarkable  effect. 
His  other  operas  are  *Die  Bettler  von  Samar- 
kand* (1864),  'Der  Landfriede*  (1877),  'Bianca* 
(1879),  and  «  Konigin  Mariette'  (1885),  besides 
which  he  has  written  a  symphony  op.  31,  an 
overture  '  Macbeth '  op.  46,  two  pianoforte  con- 
certos, a  violin  concerto  op.  41,  a  sonata  for  two 
pianos,  a  trio,  and  other  works  for  piano  and 
strings,  besides  pianoforte  pieces  and  songs.  [M.] 


BRITNETTES. 

BRUNETTES.  See  voU  i.  335  J  Mid  Ui. 
563  6  note  4. 

BRUNI,  A,  B.  Line  2  of  article, /or  in  read 
Feb.  3. 

BRUSSELS  CONSERVATOIRE.  See 
GevaKbt*  and  vol.  ii.  436  a. 

BRYCESON,  BROTHERS,  oi^an-builders, 
London.  [See  Elbotbio  Action,  vol*  i.  p.  485.] 
The  organ  mentionted  in  the  note,  built  for  Mr. 
Holmes,  is  now  in  the  Albert  Palace,  Battersea 
Park.    [SeeOBOAir,vol.ii.p.  607*.]    [V.deP.] 

BRVNE,  Albebtus,  organist,  bom  about 
1621,  received  his  musical  education  froi&  John 
Tomkins,  organist  of  St.  PauFs.  It  was  prob- 
ably on  the  death  of  his  master  that  Bryne 
obtained  the  same  post,  which  he  held  until  the 
Commonwealth.  At  the  Restoration  ho  was 
re-appointed,  a  petition  having  been  presented 
to  the  King  on  his  behalf.  After  the  great  fire 
he  became  oi*ganist  of  Westminster,  a  post  which 
he  probably  retained  until  the  appointment  of 
Blow  in  1669.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  that 
year,  but  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  he 
was  organist  and  fourth  fellow  of  Dulwich 
College  from  1671  to  1677.  '^  '^'*  Bryan'  who 
was  appointed  organist  of  AUhallows'  Barking 
in  1670,  with  a  salary  of  £18  per  annum,  may 
very  possibly  have  been  the  same  person.  In 
'The  Virgin's  Pattern*  (Life  of  Susanna  Ber- 
wick), 1661,  among  the  famous  musicians  of  the 
time,  mention  is  made  of  '  Albertus  Bryne,  that 
famous  velvet-fingered  organist.'  A  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  by  him  are  in  many  collections, 
and  he  wrote  besides  many  sets  of  words  for  an- 
thems,  as  well  as  dances,  *  grounds,'  etc.  His 
name  is  variously  spelt  Bryan,  Brian,  and  as 
above.    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  etc.)        [ W.  B.  S.] 

•BUCK,  Dudley,  bom  at  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, U.S..  March  10, 1839,  the  son  of  a  merchant, 
who  intended  him  for  a  mercantile  life.  But 
the  son,  showing  at  an  early  age  a  taste  for 
music,  having  in  fact  acquired  by  self-instruc- 
tion a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
with  sufficient  practical  attainments  to  be  able 
to  play  the  accompaniments  for  the  masses  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart^  the  father,  realising  the  ex- 
tent of  Dudley's  gifts,  spared  nothing  to  cultivate 
and  ripen  them.  Dudley's  first  lessons  on  the 
piano  were  given  him  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Babcock  of 
Hartford,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Being  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  regular  organist  at  St. 
John's  Church,  Hartford,  he  gave  such  satisfac- 
tion that  he  retained  the  position  until  his  de- 
parture for  Europe  in  1858.  Before  leaving 
home  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  Four  years 
were  passed  in  Europe,  eighteen  months  of 
which  were  spent  at  Leipidg,  where  he  studied 
theory  and  composition  under  Hauptmann  and 
Bichtor,  orchestration  and  musical  form  under 
Rietz,  and  the  piano  under  Plaidy  and  Mo- 
scheles.  Among  his  fellow  pupils  at  the  con- 
servatory were  Arthur  Sullivan,  J.  F.  Bamett, 
Walter  Bache,  and  Carl  Rosa.    In  order  to  in- 
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crease  hb  knowledge  of  Bach  he  then  went  to 
Schneider  of  Dresden.  Rietz  being  called 
thither  at  the  same  time  to  direct  the  Royal 
Opera^  Buck  was  enabled  to  continue  his  studies 
under  him.  A  year  was  also  spent  at  Paris. 
Returning  to  BEartford  in  1862,  he  was  appointed 
organist  at  the  Park  Church.  His  plans  for 
seeking  employment  in  a  larger  field  were  frus- 
trated by  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1862.  His 
father  dying  in  1867,  Buck  went  to  Chicago  in 
1868,  where  he  held  the  position  of  organist  at 
St.  James's  Church  for  three  years,  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  performer  and  composer  steadily 
growing  during  this  period.  The  great  fire  at 
Chicago,  Oct.  9,  1 871,  destroyed  his  house,  wiUi, 
a  large  library,  including  several  important 
compositions  in  manuscript.  Buck  then  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  was  appointed 
organist  at  St.  Paul's  Churcb  and  for  the  Music 
Hall,  and  subsequently  at  the  Shawmut  (Con- 
gregational) Church.  In  187^  he  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  held  the  position  of  assistant 
conductor  in  Theodore  Thomases  orchestra  for 
one  season.  He  also  had  charge  of  the  music  at 
St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  until  1877,  when 
he  was  appointed  organist  at  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn;  and  this  position  ho 
still  holds  (1887). 

Buck's  compositions  embrace  nearly  every 
variety  of  music.  They  have  been  received 
with  great  favour  by  musicians  of  eveiy  grade,^ 
and  are  extensively  played  and  sung  throughout 
the  Union.  He  is  one  of  the  first  American 
composers,  with  high  aims,  who  has  met  with  any- 
thing liice  a  proper  recognition  of  his  labours. 
At  the  time  of  his  first  publications — daring  his 
residence  at  Hartford,  in  1862 — the  proverb 
concerning  the  lack  of  honour  which  a  prophet 
receives  in  his  own  country  applied  with 
full  force  to  aspiring  musicians  in  the  United 
States.  The  wide  popularity  which  Buck's 
music  enjoys  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  strict- 
ness and  thoroughneffl  of  his  eariy  training  have 
not  interfered  with  the  play  of  his  fancy  or  the 
freedom  of  his  invention.  His  orchestral  scores 
show  him  to  be  a  master  of  the  a^ t  of  colouring 
as  well  as  of  form,  and  in  all  his  compositions, 
vocal  or  instrumental,  there  is  displayed  a  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  colour  and  resources  of 
the  natural  or  artificial  means  employed,  com- 
bined with  an  artistic  treatment,  which  has 
earned  the  wannest  praise  from  the  most  critical 
judges. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Buck's  publisheil 
works  :— 

Mm.  Ohonu,  tmd  OrAmiraf^ 

Ttaim  iItI.  (op.  90). 

lEMMtn  Morning,  C«nUt4  (o|».  SI). 

FmUtaI  HTmn,  'O  Patoe.  on  thlo«  QpfloutRf  i^IbToiii'  (oriflnaf 
words),  for  the  PetM  Jubilee.  Boston.  Jane  1072  (op.  VI), 

'  Legend  of  Don  Munlo.'  Dnunatlo  CmiUU  (ortginftl  words)  (op.  SS). 

*  CentenDtal  Meditation  of  ColumbUi,*  bj  appointment  of  U.  8.  Oom- 
mlssion.  (]«ntata,  written  for  the  opening  of  the  OentennlAl  Industrial 
Xzblbltton.  PbllMlelphla.  U»s  10. 1S7« ;  woids  bj  Sidney  Lanier. 

'The  <3olden  Legend*  Symphonic  Cantata,  eztraeu  trum  Long- 
flsllow's  poem,  priae  composition  at  the  (Mnelnnatl  rcstlTal.  June  1880. 

'  The  Light  of  Asia.'  Cantata,  on  a  text  from  JEdwln  Arnold's  poem. 
(NoTc Ho.  Kwer  a  Co.,  18(4.) 

'  ColumboB,'  Cantata  for  aasla  TtMoa  (cHgliua  vordi^  (tenoaa  tad 
XnglishA 

Ppa^ 


*  Gopyrlgfat  1880  by  F.  H.  Jbxks. 
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Ctofwft  Mmler-two  eon«elIOM  of  moMts,  HitlMmi.  tte  t  Ml  tar- 
fla«  for  the  PiotMUnt  Iplieopal  Cbureh. 

Vceat  Mutte  /—Songs ;  part-«>nt«  for  mtle  ftnd  mixed  roleet :  uias, 
Mered  and  eeenlar.  with  piano,  otfui.  and  oreheitfal  aeeompaalBent. 

Mrae  tmd  CkamAmr  Mmtie  r-Compoiltlona  for  FV.  solo  and  In  oonr 
janetloQ  with  itringed  and  wind  Instrumenta. 

Organ  MmmU  .— Sonataa.  oonflart-plaoaa.  variatlooa.  narehM.  tnar 
•erlptlont  of  OTarturea. 

WmoMomI  f-Stiidlai  on  padal  phrasbif  (op. «) ;  maitratloM  la 
aboir  aoooonpaniiDant,  with  hlnta  In  rcflstration. 

His  most  important  impublished  works  are : — 

*  Peaaral.*  Oparatta.  thraa  acta,  wordi  by  W.  A.  Crofftot ;  prodnead 
at  the  LToeum  Theatre,  New  York,  October.  IWO:  '  Mannton.*  Sym- 
phonle  overture:  Symphony.  Kb  (op.  70):  Concertino  for  four  horns 
•Ddorehaatrft(o^7Dx  String  Qttlniatt  copies  and  «>.     [F.H.J.] 

BUCK,  Zbohabiar,  Mas.D.,  bom  at  Nor- 
urich,  Sept.  9,  1798,  became  in  1807  a  chorister 
of  Norwich  Cathedral  under  Dr.  Beckwith,  and 
eontfhued  such  under  his  son  and  successor,  John 
Charles  Beokwitb.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice 
he  became  an  articled  pupil  of  the  latter,  and, 
on  the  expiration  of  his  articles,  his  partner  as  a 
teacher.  On  the  death  of  J.  C.  Beckwith  in  1828 
Buck  was  appointed  his  successor  as  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral. 
The  degree  of  Mus.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1653  by  Dr.  Sumner,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  composed  some  church  music, 
not  remarkable  for  either  quantity  or  quality ; 
but  although  an  indifferent  player,  and  still  more 
indifferent  composer,  he  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary faculty  for  training  choir  boys,  and 
was  also  an  able  teacher  of  the  organ.  Many 
of  his  pupils  obtained  appointments  as  cathedral 
and  couege  organists.  He  resigned  his  appoint- 
ments in  1877,  and  died  at  Newport,  Ewex, 
Aug.  5.  1879.  [W.H.H.] 

BtJLOW,  TON.  Add  that  he  remained  two 
years  at  Hanover,  and  was  then  appointed 
Mofmusikintendant  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen. 
During  the  five  years  of  his  tenure  of  this  post  he 
did  wonders  with  the  orchestra,  forming  it  into 
an  unrivalled  body  of  players.  Since  his  resig- 
nation of  this  appointment,  in  Oct.  1885,  he 
has  directed  various  sets  of  concerts  in  Berlin, 
St.  Petersburg,  etc.,  and  has  employed  his  ex- 
^ptional  talents  as  a  teacher  in  the  Raff  Con- 
servatorium  at  Frankfort,  and  in  Klindworth's 
establishment  in  Berlin.  He  also  conducted 
a  Musical  Festival  at  Glasgow  in  1878.  He  has 
recently  taken  up  his  residence  in  Hamburg.  [M.] 

B&BDE-NEY,  Jinkt,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Ney  (said  by  Pougin  to  be  a  relative  of  Mar- 
shal Ney),  was  bom  Deo.  ai,  1826,  at  Gratz. 
She  was  taught  singing  by  her  mother,  herself  a 
singer,  and  first  appeared  in  opera  at  Olmlitz 
(1847),  afterwards  at  Prague,  Lemberg,  and 
Vienna  (1850-53),  and  finally  at  Dresden.  In 
the  last-named  city,  where  she  first  appeared 
Dec.  1853,  as  Valentine,  she  attained  a  great 
reputation  as  the  successor  of  Schroeder-Devrient, 
and  was  engaged  there  until  her  retirement  from 
the  stage  about  1868,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
married,  Jan.  31,  1855,  Paul  Btlrde,  an  actor  ai 
the  same  theatre.  In  1^55-56  she  was  engaged 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and 
Lyceum.  She  first  appeared  April  19,  '55,  ns 
Leonora  (Fidelio),  on  the  occasion  of  ike-  state 
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visit  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  the  French,  on  whose-  aooount  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  singer.  She  repeated 
this  part  twice,  but  was  vexy  coolly  received. 
Professor  Morley  remarked  her  performance  with 
£svour  in  his  '  Journal  of  a  London  Playgoer.' 
On  May  10,  1855,  she  was  better  received  a» 
Leonora  on  the  production  in  England  of  *  Tro- 
vatore,'  the  only  other  part  she  played  during  her 
engagement.    She  also  sang  with  some  suooesi 

at  the  Philharmonic.    *  It  would  be  hard 

to  name  a  soprano  voice  more  rich,  more  sweet, 
more  even  than  hers.  It  was  a  voice  better 
taught,  too,  than  the  generality  of  German  voices 
— a  voice  delivered  without  force  and  inequality,-^ 
with  due  regard  to  beauty  of  tone  and  grace 
in  ornament.  But  the  new  language  and  accent 
hampered  Madame  Ney ;  and  her  powers  as  an 
actress  here  seemed  to  bie  only  limited.'  (Chorlev.) 
She  died  May  17,  1886.  [A.C.] 

BULL,  John.  Line  a  of  article,  for  about 
1563  recld  in  1562.  (This  date  is  proved  by 
a  portrait  in  the  poesestdon  of  Mr.  Julian  Mar- 
shall.) Line  i8,/or  In  read  On  Nov.  30.  P.  a8a» 
1,  32,jfor  In  the  same  month  read  Two  days  bo- 
fore.  Concerning  Bull's  residence  abroad,  it 
should  be  added  that  he  went  to  Brussels  and  be- 
came one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
under  G^rydeGhersem.  (Dict.of  Nat.Biog.)  His 
name  occurs  in  a  list  of  persons  to  whom  James  I. 
ordered  'Gold  chains,  plates  or  medals'  to  be 
given,  Dec.  31,  1606.  (Devon's  *  Issues  of  the 
Exchequer/  1836,  p.  301.)  [M.] 

BULL,  Olb  BoRNBiTAK,  a  remarkable  violin 
virtuoso,  was  bom  Feb.  5,  18 10,  at  Bergen  in 
Norway,  where  his  father  practised  as  a  phy* 
sioian.  Some  members  of  the  fisbniily,  especially 
an  uncle,  were  very  musical,  and  at  the  frequent 
meetings  held  for  quartet-playing,  the  boy  be- 
came early  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Without  having 
regular  instruction  he  soon  tried  his  hand  at 
fiddling,  and  made  such  progress  as  to  enable 
him  not  only  to  take  part  in  these  domestic 
practices,  but  also  to  play  first  violin  in  the 
public  orchestra.  His  first  teacher  was  Paulsen, 
a  Dane,  and  later  on  he  received  some  instruc- 
tion from  a  pupil  of  Baillot's,  a  Swede  named 
Lundholm  wno  had  settled  at  Beigen.  In  the 
main,  however,  he  was  a  self-taught  player.  His 
individuality  was  so  strongly  marked  as  to  leave 
but  little  room,  for  the  direct  influence  of  a 
teacher.  He  was  himself  a  true  son  of  the 
North,  of  athletic  build  and  independent  cha- 
racter; and  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life  was 
the  love  he  bore  to  his  native  land.  The  glo- 
rious scenery  of  the  mountains  and  fjords  of  his 
home,  the  weird  poetry  of  the  Sagas  of  the  North, 
took  hold  of  his  sensitive  mind  from  early  child- 
hood and  fUled  his  imagination.  They  were  re- 
flected in  his  style  of  playing,  and  gave  to  it  that 
originality  and  poetic  chnrm  by  which  he  never 
fiiile<l  to  captivate  his  audience.  His  father  did 
not  approve  of  a  musical  career,  and,  after  having 
gone  through  the  grammar  school  at  Beigen,  Ole 
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Bull  was  feent  to  the  university  of  Chnstiania  to 
study  theology.  Very  soon  however  we  find 
him  the  conductor  of  a  musical  and  dramatic 
society  in  that  town.  At  Uus  time  political 
feeling  ran  high  in  Norway,  and  he  appears  to 
have  taken  some  part  in  the  agitation.  At  all 
ovents  he  suddenly  left  the  country  and  went  to 
Cassel  to  satisfy  an  ardent  desire  of  seeing  and 
hearing  Spohr,  for  whose  violin  compositions  he 
had  a  sincere  admiration.  Spohr  appears  to 
have  behaved  eomewhat  coldly  to  the  rather  ec- 
centric  and,  to  him,  utterly  unknown  young 
enthusiast,  and  the  latter  left  Cassel  much  dis- 
appointed. He  made  a  short  stay  at  Gottingen, 
where  his  boisterous  manner  involved  him  in  a 
duel,  and  then  returned  to  Norway,  where  he 
played  with  much  success  at  public  concerts  in 
Bergen  and  Trondjhem.  But  it  was  not  till  he 
went  to  Paris  in  183 1  that  his  powers  as  an 
executant  were  fully  developed.  He  failed  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  Conservatoire,  but  it  was 
then  that  he  first  heard  Paganini,  and  this  con- 
stituted, as  he  himself  used  to  declare,  the 
turning-point  of  his  life.  Paganini's  playing 
made  an  immense  impression  on  him,  and  he 
threw  himself  with  the  utmost  vigour  into  the 
pursuit  of  technical  studies  in  order  to  emulate 
the  feats  performed  by  the  great  Italian  vir- 
tuoso. Meanwhile  his  limited  means  were  ex- 
hausted, and  being  too  proud  to  ask  for  further 
assistance  frctm  his  father,  and  failing  to  get  an 
appointment  in  one  of  the  orchestras,  he  fell  into 
serious  difficulties.  According  to  one  report  he 
attempted  in  a  fit  of  despair  to  commit  suicide 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  Seine ;  according  to 
another  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness 
brought  on  by  low  living  and  mental  anxiety. 
Fortunately  at  this  time  he  came  under  the 
motherly  care  of  a  benevolent  Parisian  lady,  who 
nursed  him,  and  whose  daughter  he  afterwards 
married.  After  his  recovery  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Paris  (April  18,  1832),  assisted  by 
Chopin  and  Ernst,  and  then  started  for  Italy, 
where  he  created  a  perfect  furore.  From  this 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  travelling 
ail  over  Europe  and  North  America,  taking  now 
and  then  a  summer's  rest  in  his  native  country. 
He  played  first  in  London,  May  21, 1836 ;  at  the 
Philharmonic,  June  6,  and  during  the  next  sixteen 
montlis  he  gave  2  74  concerts  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  In  1 843  he  went  to  America  for  the 
first,  and  in  1879  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  time. 
His  success  and  popularity  in  the  States  were 
unbounded,  and  he  began  to  amass  a  consider- 
able fortune.  He  frequently  revisited  his  native 
land,  and  made  himself  a  beautiful  home  near 
Bei^en.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  retained  a 
passionate  love  for  the  North  and  his  country- 
men; and,  touched  by  the  abject  poverty  of 
many  of  them,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  founding 
a  Norwegian  colony  in  the  States.  With  a  view 
to  the  execution  of  this  scheme  he  acquired  a 
large  tract  of  land  (125,000  acres),  but,  though 
he  was  not  without  natural  shrewdness  in  busi- 
ness matters,  he  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands 
of  swindlers,  who  sold  to  hun  what  was  really 
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the  property  of  a  third  party.  Bull  was  in 
consequence  involved  in  a  troublesome  and 
expensive  lawsuit,  by  which  he  lost  a  great  part 
of  his  capital.  But,  nothing  daunted,  he  resumed 
travelling  and  playing  to  replace  what  was  lost. 
On  Feb.  5, 1880,  he  celebrated  his  70th  birthday 
in  America,  and  on  Aug.  1 7  of  the  same  year  ho 
died  at  his  country  seat  in  Norway,  where  his 
death  was  deplored  as  a  national  loss. 

Ole  Bull  was  a  man  of  remarkable  character 
and  an  artist  of  undoubted  genius.  All  who 
heard  him,  or  came  in  personal  eontact  with 
him,  agree  that  he  was  far  from  being  an  ordi- 
nary man.  Tall,  of  athletic  build,  with  large 
blue  eyes  and  rich  flaxen  hair,  he  was  the  very 
type  of  the  Norseman,  and  there  was  a  certain 
something  in  his  personal  appearance  and  con- 
versation which  acted  with  almost  magnetic 
power  on  those  who  approached  him.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  been  assured  by  per- 
sonal friends  of  Ole  Bull  that  his  powers  mA 
a  teller  of  ghost-stories  and  other  tales  was 
simply  irresistible  to  young  and  old,  and  their 
effect  not  unlike  that  of  his  violin-playing.  At 
the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  find 
in  him  unmistakeable  traits  of  charlatanism,  such 
as  when  he  seriously  relates  (see  his  Biography, 
by  Sara  Bull)  that  his  'Polacca  guerriera' 
was  *  first  conceived  while  gazing  alone  at  mid- 
night on  Mount  Vesuvius  flaming  through  the 
diurkness,'  or  when  he  played  the  fiddle  on  the 
top  of  the  great  Pyramid  1 

Spohr,  who  was  by  no  means  prepossessed  in  his 
favour,  writes  of  him  in  his  autobiography: — » 
*  His  playing  in  chords  and  the  certainty  of  his 
left  hand  are  admirable,  but,  like  Paganini,  he 
sacrifices  too  many  of  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
violin  to  his  tricks.  His  tone,  on  account  of  the 
thinness  of  the  strings  he  uses,  is  bad;  and 
owing  to  the  use  of  an  almost  flat  bridge  he 
can,  on  the  and  and  3rd  strings,  play  in  the 
lower  positions  only,  and  then  only  jptano.  Hence 
his  performances,  whenever  he  does  not  execute 
his  tricks,  are  monotonous.  We  experienced  this 
in  his  playing  of  some  of  Mozart's  quartets.  At 
the  same  time  he  plays  with  much  feeling,  if  not 
with  cultivated  taste.' 

This  criticism,  as  far  aa  it  goes,  no  doubt  is 
fair  and  correct;  but  it  entirely  ignores  those 
peculiarities  of  Ole  Bull's  talent  which  constitute 
his  claim  to  an  eminent  position  among  modem 
violinists,  and  explain  his  success*  In  the  first 
place  his  technical  proficiency  was  such  as  very 
few  violinists  have  ever  attained  to.  His  play- 
ing in  double-stoppings  was  perfect ;  his  staccato, 
upwards,  and  downwards,  of  the  utmost  bril- 
liancy; and  although  he  can  hardly  be  consi- 
dered a  serious  musician  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term,  yet  he  played  with  warm  and  poetical, 
if  somewhat  sentimental,  feeling.  He  has  often 
been  described  as  the  *  flaxen-haired  Paganini,' 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  to  a  certain  extent 
influenced  by  the  great  Italian.  But  his  imita- 
tion hardly  went  beyond  the  reproduction  of 
certain  technicalities,  such  as  an  extensive  use 
of  hannonios,  pizzicatos  with  the  left  hand,  and 
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BimilAr  effects.  In  every  other  respect  the  style 
of  the  two  men  was  as  different  as  the  colour  of 
their  hair.  While  Paganini's  manner  reflected 
his  passionate  Southern  nature  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  hearers  felt  as  under  the  spell  of  a 
demon,  Ole  Bull  transferred  his  audience  to  the 
dreamy  moonlit  regions  of  the  North.  It  is 
this  power  of  conveying  a  highly  poetical  charm 
—-a  power  which  is  abeolutely  beyond  any  mere 
tricluter  or  ordinary  performer — that  redeems 
him  from  the  reproach  of  charlatanism.  His 
rendering  of  Scandinavian  airs  never  failed  to 
charm  and  move,  and  his  iattrs  deforce,  if  they 
raised  the  smile  of  the  musician,  invariably  car^ 
ried  away  his  audience.  He  appears  to  have 
been  conscious  of  his  inability  to  do  justice  to 
serious  music-«at  least  he  never,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  movements  of  Paganini, 
played  anything  but  his  own  compositions.  His 
private  rendering  of  quartets  is  said  to  have 
proved  the  wisdom  of  this  self-imposed  restraint. 
He  used  on  his  violin  an  almost  flat  bridge, 
«n  arrangement  which  enabled  him  to  produce 
beautiful  effects  by  the  playing  of  chords  and 
passages  in  four  parts,  but  which  had  the  ob- 
vious disadvantages  already  mentioned.  His  bow 
was  of  unusual  length  and  weight,  such  as  no 
man  of  smaller  stature  and  strength  could  effec- 
tively or  comfortably  wield. 

Three  only  of  his  numerous  compositions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  published :  a  set  of  '  Yaria- 
doni  ^i  bravura,' '  La  Preghiera  dVna  madre,' 
and  a  'Notturno.*  The  i^  consisted  of  con- 
certos and  other  solo  pieces,  of  which  a  '  Polaoca 
fuerriera*  appears  to  have  been  his  eheval  de 
ataiUe.  The  titles  of  others,  such  as  'The 
Niagara,*  'Solitude  of  the  Prairies,'  *To  the 
memory  of  Washington,*  betray  their  American 
origin. 

The  dates  and  main  facts  contained  in  this 
article  are  taken  from  the  biography  of  Ole  Bull 
by  his  second  wife,  Sara  C.  BulL  L^-I^-l 

BUNN,  Alfred.  Add  that  the  date  of  his 
birth  was  probably  April  8,  1 706  or  1 797.  In 
1826  he  was  manager  of  the  Birmingham 
Theatre,  and  in  1833  held  the  same  post  at 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  He  was  de- 
clared a  bankrupt  on  Dec.  17,  1840.  In  later 
life  he  became  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  died  of 
apoplexy  at  Boulogne,  Dec.  ao,  i860.  (Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biqg.)  Lines  3-4  from  end  of  article,  for 
Long  before  his  career  as  manager  had  come  to 
an  end  read  In  1840.    [See  also  Dbubt  Lanb.] 

BCTONONCINI.  See  vol.  L  p.  649,  note,  and 
add  a  reference  to  Abiosti. 

BURANELLO.    See  Galuppi,  vol.  i.  p.  579. 

BURGMtJLLER.  Fb.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  739*, 
where  the  date  of  his  birth  should  be  corrected 
to  1806.  Add  a  reference  to  Flotow  and  Ladt 
Henbietta. 

BUBNEY,  Charles.  Line  a  of  article, /or 
7  Y«ac{  I  a.  Add  that  he  wrote  the  music  for 
Thomson's  'Alfred,'  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
March  30,  1745,  and  that  in  1747  he  published 
■ix  sonatas  tor  two  violins  and  bass.    Shortly 
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afterwards  Fulke  Greville  paid  Ame  £aoo  to 
cancel  his  articles,  and  took  Bumey  to  live  with 
him.  In  1749  he  married  Miss  Esther  Sleep, 
who  died  in  1761.  Eight  years  afler  her  death 
he  married  Mrs.  Stephen  Allen  of  Lynn.  In 
1759  he  wrote  an  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 
which  was  performed  at  Ranelagh  Gardens.  In 
1806  Fox  gave  him  a  pension  of  £300,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke. 
His  appointment  to  Chelsea  Hospital  was  given 
him  by  Burke  in  1783.  (Diet,  of  Nat  Biog.) 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  musical 
extracts  in  his  *  History  of  Music*  : — 

ToL  1.  eoDUlna  no  moilakl  oaapla  of  oonaaqOMMik 

vol.il 

Bomanoe on th« daath of Bldmd L tnm tb» Pwmmyal    .      .Ml 

ProlofuetothePmphnMofUMXpUtlelorBt.Btepbaa'kOaj.  S9S 

PlAlnSong  fortheFMStofSt.  JohntlMETAnfelist     .      .      .  89S 

Sods  for  New  Teal's  D«7 "Sst 

Ohanion  de  Bolaad ....276 

Two  CbanwniduObatelaln  da  00007 »S 

OhaiuooB  du  Boman  d'AIazaodra bo 

Songof  ThlbautofNaTarre ae 

Cbaiuoo  '  L'autrtor  par  la  mating aoo 

Old  rnoch  long  (fracment) '  Faux  lemblaDt ' aos 

HTnm'AllaTrlnlUbeata' sm 

Song  on  UMTictory  obtained  at  Agiaoontt 344 

'SunuvUleamenln* 407 

Cantilena  of  Quido 415 

Canon  In  epidlapente  by  Okenhelm 474 

La  Deploraslon  do  Jeban  Okenhetm.  par  Joeqoln  dai  I^  .      .  «n 

Two  eanon>  fkom  Joiquin's  MItia  sine  nomine.  •  .  •  •  480 
Trio '  Plenl  sunt '  from  Josquln*B  Mlssa '  Thomme  annd  *     .      .496 

Oeannafrom  Joiquln*Bmau*Fa7ianrrgrto* ^m 

Benedlckiis  from  Do uoo 

'Mlserlcordlas,'Moteetii8 agg 

'Murae  JotIs  ter  maxlml'  (monody  on  Joaquin's  death)  Beno- 

dletui SIS 

'Anlmamea.*  Isaao m 

'Detestlmonlls'Do gs 

fienedletua  a  9l   P.  de  la  Boa     ...•••.,  air 

Cruclflzus  a  3.    A^Brumel bsb 

K7riea4.   Anthony  V^la ssi 

EtTltam.              Do.         es 

'Quampalcraoi'dlotettldella  Corona,  lib.  ill,  no.  12),  XoatOQ  .  sas 

*  Toure  oounterfeytlng.'    Wm.  Newark m 

'KywofiUbart.'   Sheryogham 644 

'That  was  my  woo.'   B.Fayrfaz gn 

'Alas.  It  Is  L'   Edmund  Targes Mg 

'  Dum  transisset.'   Tarerner ggj 

'  Qui  tolUs' from  mass '0  Michael.'  Tavemer      ....  an 

Do.       from  mass '  Albanus.*   Fijrrilu    .....  nei 
'Qnonlam'fkomDo mS 

*  Gloria.' from  another  mass  by  FayHkx im 

'  Esurlentes.'   John  Shepherd M7 

'  Xt  in  terra  pM.' from  mau'Eoge  bone.*  Tye  ,,,,&» 
'  Sabbatum  Maria  Magdalene.'  Hubert  Johnson  ....  MS 
Bong, '  Enforced  bj  lore  and  feare.'   Bobart  Parsons  .      •      .  8M 

VOLin. 

'HaarettiaVoyoeandPnyer.'   Tallys tf 

Fs.  ozzTllL  *  Sellg  1st  der  geprelset.'  Lather  ...  .  .  91 
Easter  Hymn' Jesus  Christusunser  Holland*        ....    96 

'EIn  Teste  burg' gy 

Hymn'XswollansGott' 9B 

Ps.  0.  harmonised  by  Claade  Lqfeona 40 

'BrhaltunsHerr' .  fig 

Foat^part  song, 'In  deep  dlstresse.'   Xundy 85 

Anthem, '  Lord,  who  shall  dwell.'  BobertWhIto  ....  47 
'8alTatorMundl,'fh>m'Cantlones6acraa.' Tallys.      ...    77 

Motet, 'Dereltoqalt.'   Tallys a 

The  Carman's  Whlstia.  W.Kid m 

'O  Lord  my  God.'  Do 95 

'My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  Is.'   Do.        ......    BT 

Oansonat, '  Cease  mine  eyes.'   T.  Morley 108 

Do.      'Bee.  see.  mine  own  sweet  JeweL'   Do •lOS 

Dr.  Boll's  dUBoult  passages,  from  Virginal  Bouk   .      .      .      .115 

Dr.  Bull's  Jewel 117 

Alman  by  Bobert  Jhooson llg 

'Fortune.' set  by  Bird  for  the  Virginal 118 

'Myflookesfeednot.'   Weelkes Ug 

*Thott  God  of  Night.'    John  Milton  (Sir  William  Lelghton's 

'Tears  and  Lamentations') las 

'An  heart  that's  broken.'   Dowland las 

'I shame.  I  shame.'        .        Do 140 

Airs, '  Like  Hermit  pooro '  and '  Singe  we  then.*  A.  Fenaboeco .  141 

Canon. '  VenI  Creator.'    Zarlino 190 

'  Deporalt '  from  Magnificat  In  Second  Tone.   Palestrina     .      .   170 

'Blcuterat'fromDo.    PletroPontio 177 

Miserere.   Anhnuoda 194 
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Ifotct. 'KalUbotoDnmliM.'   Pilettrln*      •      .      •      •      •  Itl 

Madrtgal. 'AhitamelDflthi.*   Marenzio 908 

Vlllou  alia  Napolitana.   Psrlnone  Camblo il4 

Canzone  Villanescba  alia  Mapolitana.    Baldassara  Donato  .      .   216 
Madrigal. '  Mora  lano.'   Getualdo.  Prince  of  Venosa    .      .      .   2SS 

7aKue.'Di<n]aaestsntla.'   CosUnzo  Porta S27 

SalletOi'Ilfieilhumore.'   Qastoldl SSI 

Do.     'Linnamorato* S3S 

Montererde's  New  Dlioordi BB 

Madrigal, 'Btraccla  ml  pur.'  Montararda S37 

Motet. 'Quampulcra.'   Testa MS 

Madrigal. 'Madonna,  to  T'amo.*   Do. M6 

Motet 'Domine,  quid  malUplieati.'   GoadlnMl     ....   207 

Chanzon. 'BoAjour.'   Claudln  hi  Jeone 871 

Kztracta  from 'Le  Ballet  Oomlquede  la  Boyne.'   BaltazarinI    .   279 

Koel.    Oaurroy SS 

Madrigal. 'II  bianco  edoleeclgno.*    Areadelt       ....   809 

Obanzon. '  Ta  bonne  grace.*   Oomelius  Caniz 809 

Madrigal, 'AimaMemuz.'   Orlando  Lazso 317 

Da      'Calami  zonum.*   Cipriano  da  Bore S19 

Catch  and  Canooz  from 'Pammella' 349 

Boundz  and  r^uionz SSO 

▲nthem  in  8  pariz,  exercize  for  an  Oxford  degree   .      .      .      .   3B1 

Bong.  *  Gome  my  Celia.*   A.  Ferrabozco 35* 

Whitelocke'z  Ooranto 378 

AlrinComuz.    Henry  Lawea 883 

Song '  A  lover  once.'    Do 897 

'SingtotheKlngofKlnga.'    WUllamLawez 405 

'Lord.Jodgemycauze.*  Do .   406 

'Whotruatzlnthee.'  Do. 406 

FlTe  Bellz  Conzort   JohnJenUn 411 

Oanoo. '  I  am  iQ  weary.*   Thomaa  Ford 416 

Do.   *  Lift  up  yonr  headz.*   BImonlTai. 416 

Do.    'Nonnobiz  Domine.'    Hilton 416 

Do.    * Loolc down, O Lord.'   T.Ford 416 

Do.    'Hold  thy  peace' 416 

XxampleaofBIow'zcniditlea 449 

Antbem, 'ThewayzofZloo.*  Michael  Wlze 406 

•Gloria  Fatri.'   Deering 479 

Glee. 'Ne'er  trouble  thyself.*   Matthew  Locke       ....   480 
Three-part  zong. '  Sweet  Tyranutez '  by  the  father  of  Henry  Puroell  486 

Chant.   Thomaz  Puroell 487 

Canon.   Turinl CSl 

Divisions,  specimens  of.    Beraclnl 6B8 

Fragments  of  Italian  melody  from  Pallarlclni,  Cifra,  Bovetta, 

Manila  and  Facho 544 

•TinnaNonna,' lullaby.   Barbella 671 

ArladalTasso.   Tarttnl 572 

Aria  alia  Lecesa.    Leo 672 

TOL.  IV. 

Licences  Id  Montererda 27 

Fragments  of  Peri,  Cacdnl.  and  MonteTtrda 81 

Bee.  and  Air  from  Cesti's'Orontea' 67 

Fragment  of  Cavalirs 'Srismena' 69 

Bcena  from  Bontempi's '  Parlde ' 71 

Scene  firom  the  first  Oratorio.    Xmillo  del  Cavallere    ...  91 

Bee.  (tromMazzochi's*  Tears  of  Mary  Magdalen'     ....  96 
Air  from  Federid's'BanuCaterina  da  Siena'       .      .      .      .117 

Duet  from  Stradella's' John  the  Baptist 116 

Air  from  PIstocchl's'Msddalena' 121 

Atr'Ilmloflglio.'    Scarlatti 121 

Bxtractflrom  Vecchi's'Amflpamaiio' 127 

Xztraet  from  Cacdnl 137 

Fragments  and  Air  from  Cantata  by  Caribslml      ....  143 

Beauties  of  his  cuiUtBs 147 

Duet  trom  'Musurgia.'    Kircher .160 

Fragments  of  cantatas  and  motet  by  Cestl 151 

Fragments  of  cantatas  by  Lulgl  Rossi        ......  157 

Air, '  Dolce  amor.'    CaTalll 158 

Fragment  of  Bandlnl liS8 

BpecloMOS  of  SalTator  Boea 165 

FragmenU  of  Baszanl 168 

Fragments  from  Scarlattrs  Cantatas 171 

Divisions  by  Tarious  singers 216 

Fragment  from  Handel's 'Teseo' 241 

Divisions  by  NIcolal  and  others  ........  243 

Air  from  Arlosti's'Vespasiano' 280 

Divisions  by  Farlnelll 437 

Airsungby  Parlnelll  InBroscht's'Artaxerxes'      .      ,      •      .  439 

DiTlalous  (1740  and  17S6> 461 

[M.]1 
BUSBY,  Thomas,  Add  month  of  birth, 
December.  In  the  summer  of  1769  he  sang 
at  Vaoxhall  at  a  salary  of  ten  guineas  a  weel^ 
and  about  1786  was  elected  organist  of  St. 
Mary's,  Newington.  The  oratorio  called  '  The 
Prophecy '  had  been  written  much  earlier  than 
1799;  it  was  a  setting  of  Pope's  'Messiah.' 
Idna  15  of  article,yor  next  read  had  previously. 
'Joanna*  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in 
January  1800.  To  the  list  of  melodramas  add 
*  The  ttdr  Fugitive/ 1 803.    Line  ao,/ar  in  April 
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retid  on  May  38.    Line  23,  for  Day  read  Age. 
Line  2\^for  1786  reckd  1785. 

BXJXTEHUDE.  Dietbich.  P.  286  a,  line  6 
from  bottom,  add  a  reference  to  English  trans- 
lation of  SpitU^s  *  Bach,'  i.  258  et  seq.  P.  2866, 
1.  22,  add  reference  to  the  same,  i.  263,  note  107. 

B YFIELD,  John, orphan-builder.  [See  Habris 
&  Btfield,  vol.  i.  p.  092,  and  ii.  p.  596 ;  also 
Btfield,  Jobdan  &  Bbidqe  below.    [V.  de  P.] 

B YFIELD,  John,  junr.,  organ-builder.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  biography  except  that  he 
died  in  1774.  The  works  of  the  two  By  fields 
pass  current  imder  one  bead ;  but  Dr.  Rimbault 
is  able  to  quote  eighteen  instruments  (from  1 750 
to  1 771)  as  made  by  the  younger  Byfield.  The 
last  six  of  these  were  built  conjointly  with 
Green.     [See  Gbebn,  vol.  L  p.  624.]    [V.  de  P.] 

BYFIELD,  JORDAN  &  BRIDGE,conjointly. 
Many  new  organs  were  required  for  the  new 
churches  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century, 
and  many  incompetent  persons  were  induced  to 
become  organ-builders.  To  prevent  the  sad 
consequences  likely  to  follow,  these  three  emi- 
nent artists  formed  a  coalition  to  build  organs  at 
a  very  moderate  charge,  amongst  which  may  be 
cited  those  of  Great  Yarmouth  Church  (i733) 
and  of  St.  George's  Chapel  in  the  same  town 
(1740).  [Seealso  each  of  these  names.]  [V.deP.] 

BYRD,^  William,  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Thomas  Byrd,  a  member  of  the 
Chapels  Royal  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary ;  but 
this  statement  is  purely  conjectural,  the  only 
evidence  upon  which  it  rests — viz.  that  Byrd's 
second  son  was  named  Thomas,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, after  his  grandfather — having  been  dis- 
proved by  the  recent  discovery  that  he  was 
named  after  his  godfather  Thomas  Tallis.  The 
date  (1538)  usually  given  as  that  of  his  birth  is 
conjectured  from  a  statement  that  he  was  the 
senior  chorister  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1554, 
when  his  name  was  allied  to  appear  in  a  peti- 
tion of  the  choristers  for  the  restoration  of  cer- 
tain benefactions  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
This  petition  cannot  be  found  among  the  public 
records  of  the  year,  though  documents  relating  to 
the  restoration  of  the  payments  in  question  are 
in  exiatence,  and  in  these  William  Byrd's  name 
does  not  occur,  though  two  other  choristers, 
named  John  and  Simon  Byrd,  are  mentioned. 
It  seems  most  likely  that  the  composer  was  a 
native  of  Lincoln,  where  a  Henry  Byrde,  foi^ 
merly  mayor  of  Newcastle,  died  on  July  13, 
1 5 1 2,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral.  Accord- 
ing to  Anthony  k  Wood,  William  Byrd  was  *  bred 
up  to  musick  under  Thomas  Tallis,'  but  the  first 
authentic  fact  in  his  biography  is  his  appoint- 
ment as  organist  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which 
took  place  probably  about  1563.  He  remained 
at  Lincoln  for  some  years,  but  no  trace  of  his 
residence  there  has  been  found  in  the  Chapter 
Records,  except  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 

1  since  the  article  on  Brao  was  written  In  Volnme  T.  of  the  Dlo- 
tlonary.  so  moeh  fresh  Information  about  him  has  come  to  light 
that  it  has  been  thought  best  to  write  a  fresh  account  of  his  life. 
Xost  of  the  documents  upon  which  the  above  article  is  baaed  were 
printed  by  the  writer  In  the  '  Musical  Bevlew,'  for  1881.  Kos.  19-2L 
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TbomaB  Butler,  wHo  on  Dec.  7, 1579,  was  elected 
master  of  the  choristers  and  organist  'on  y* 
nomination  and  commendation  of  Mr.  William 
Byrd.'  From  this  it  would  seem  that  Byrd  re- 
tained his  post  of  organist  at  Lincoln  until  1572, 
although  on  Feb.  22,  1569,  he  had  been  elected 
a  Gendeman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  It  was  prob- 
ably during  this  part  of  his  life  that  he  was 
married  to  Julian  or  Ellen  fiirley,  a  native  of 
Lincolnshire.  On  Jan.  22,  i575,Tallis  and  Byrd 
obtained  a  patent  from  Elizabeth  for  printing 
and  selling  music  and  music  paper,  English  and 
foreign,  for  21  years,  the  penalty  for  the  infringe- 
ment  of  which  was  40  shillings.  This  monopoly 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  valuable,  as  a 
petition  preserved  in  the  Stationers*  Registers,  in 
which  a  list  of  restrictions  upon  printing  is  given, 
records  that '  Bird  and  Tallys  .  .  .  haue  musike 
bokes  with  note,  which  the  complainantes  con- 
fesse  they  wold  not  print  nor  be  furnished  to 
print  though  there  were  no  priuilege/  In  1575 
Byrd  and  Tallis  published  a  collection  of  motets, 
'Cantiones,  qusQ  ab  argmnento  sacrs  vocantur, 
quinque  et  sex  partium,'  of  which  18  were  the 
composition  of  Byrd.  The  work  was  printed  by 
Thomas  Vautrolller,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
Queen.  It  contains  eulogistic  Latin  verses  by 
Richard  Mulcaster  and  Ferdinando  Richardson, 
an  anonymous  Latin  poem  '  De  Anglorum  Mu- 
sica,'  a  short  Latin  poem  by  the  composers,^  and 
an  epitome  of  their  patent.  In  1578  he  was 
li\dng  at  Harlington  in  Middlesex.  The  parish 
records  prove  that  he  had  a  house  here  as  late 
as  1588,  and  he  probably  remained  here  until 
his  removal  to  Stondon,  in  Essex.  A  glimpse 
of  Byrd  is  obtained  in  1579  ^^  ^  recently  dis- 
covered letter  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
(Lansd.  29,  No.  38)  from  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land to  Lord  Burghley,  which  runs  as  follows : 
*  My  dere  good  lorde  I  amme  ernestly  required 
to  be  a  suiter  to  your  l[ord8hip]  for  this  berer, 
M'.  berde,  that  your  l[ord8hi'p  wyll  have  hime 
in  remSbrance  wh  your  fauer  towardes  hime 
seinge  he  caue  not  inioye  that  wyche  was  his 
firste  sutte  [suit]  and  granted  vnto  hime.  I  ame 
the  more  importenat  to  your  l[ordship]  for  that 
he  is  my  frend  and  chefiSy  that  he  is  scollemaster 
to  my  daughter  in  his  artte.  The  mane  is 
honeste  and  one  whome  I  knowe  your  l[ordship] 
may  comande.*  The  letter  is  dated  Feb.  28, 1579, 
and  endorsed '  Bird  of  y*  Chappell,'  but  what  the 
suit  is  to  which  it  refers  is  not  known.  About 
1579  Byrd  wrote  a  three-part  song  for  Thomas 
Legge*s  Latin  play  '  Richardus  III.*  This  was 
apparently  his  only  composition  for  the  stage. 
On  the  death  of  TaUis  in  1585  the  benefit  of  the 
monopoly  in  music-printing  became  the  sole  pro* 
perty  of  Byrd,  who  during  the  next  few  years 
was  unusually  active  in  composition.  In  1588 
he  published  'Psalmes,  Sonets,  and  Songs  of 
ISadnes  and  Pietie,  made  into  Musicke  of  fiue 
parts :  whereof,  some  of  them  going  abroade 
among  diuers.in  vntrue  coppies,are  heere  truely 
corrected,  and  th'  other  being  Songs  very  rare 
and  newly  composed,  are  heere  published|  for 

i  See  roL  It.  Pb  CS  a. 
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the  recreation  of  all  such  as  delight  in  Musicke.* 
This  work  was  published  by  Thomas  Easte, '  the 
assigne  of  W.  Byrd,*  in  1588.  In  Rimtmult's 
untrustworthy  BibUotheca  Madrigaliana  an  un- 
dated edition  is  mentioned,  whidi  may  be  the 
same  as  one  mentioned  in  the  Stationers*  Regis- 
ter as  being  in  print  on  Nov.  6,  1687.  The 
'  Songs  of  Sadnes  *  arb  dedicated  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton :  prefixed  are  the  following  quaint 
'Reasons  briefely  set  downe  by  th'  auctor,  to 
perswade  eueiy  one  to  leame  to  sing* :— 

Tint,  it  is  a  knowledge  eMely  taught,  and  qoieUy 
leameo,  where  there  ia  a  good  Master,  and  an  apt 
Scoller. 

2.  The  ezereiae  of  singing  is  deliffhtfnll  to  Nature, 
and  good  to  preseme  the  health  of  Man. 

3.  It  doth  strengthen  all  parts  of  the  brest,  and  doth 
open  the  pipes. 

4.  It  is  a  singoler  goo4  remedie  for  a  stntting  and 
stamerlng  in  the  speech. 

6.  It  is  the  best  meanes  to  procure  a  perfect  pxononei- 
ation,  and  to  make  a  good  Orator. 

6.  It  is  the  onelY  way  to  know  where  Kature  bath 
bestowed  the  benefit  of  a  good  voyoe  *  which  guift  is  eo 
rare,  aa  there  is  not  one  among  a  thousaxMi,  that  hath 
it:  and  in  many,  that  excellent  gnift  is  lost,  because 
they  want  Art  to  expresee  Nature. 

7.  There  is  not  any  Musicke  of  Instruments  whatso- 
euer,  comparable  to  that  which  is  made  of  the  voyces 
of  Men,  wnere  the  Toices  are  good,  and  the  same  well 
sorted  and  ordered. 

8.  The  better  the  voyce  is,  the  meeter  it  is  to  honour 
and  seme  Ood  thero-with:  and  the  voyce  of  mania 
chiefely  to  be  imployed  to  that  ende. 

Since  singing  ia  so  pood  a  thing, 

1  wish  aU  men  would  leame  to  singe. 

At  the  end  of  1588  Byrd  contributed  two 
madrigals  to  the  first  book  of  Nicholas  Yonge^s 
'  Musica  Transalpina,'  and  in  the  following  year 
published  two  more  works.  The  first  of  these. 
'  Songs  of  Sundrie  Natures,  some  of  grauitie,  and 
others  of  mirth,  fit  for  all  companies  and  voyces,* 
was  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Gary,  Lord  Hunsdon, 
and  was  published  by  Thomas  Easte  ;  a  second 
edition  was  issued  by  £aste*s  widow,  Lucretia,  in 
1610.  The  second,  'Liber Primus  SacrarumCan^ 
tionum  quinque  vocum,*  was  dedicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Worcester.  It  was  published  by  Easte 
on  Oct.  35.  In  1590  Byrd  contributed  two 
settings  of  'This  sweet  and  merry  month  of 
May '  to  Thomas  Watson  s  *  First  Sett  of  Italian 
Madrigalls  Englished,'  and  on  Nov.  4,  1591,  he 
published  the  '  Liber  Secundus  Sacrarum  Can* 
tionum,'  dedicated  to  Lord  Lumley.  During 
this  period  of  his  life  Byrd  wrote  a  very  large 
amount  of  music  for  the  virginals,  many  manu- 
script collections  of  which  are  still  extant.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  volume* 
transcribed  for  the  use  of  Lady  NeviU  by  John 
Baldwin  of  Windsor,  which  consists  entirely  of 
Byrd's  compositions.  This  manuscript  was 
finished  in  159I1  and  fumibhes  evidence  of  the 
repute  which  the  composer  enjoyed  at  this  time, 
Baldwin  quaintly  writing  against  Byrd's  name  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  piece,  *  Mr.  W.  Birde.  Homo 
memorabilis.'  The  great  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  as  a  musician  must  have  been  the  reason 
why  he  continued,  though  a  Catholic*  to  hold  his 
appointment  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  where  for  some 
time  he  had  acted  as  organist.  Probably  prior 
to  the  year  1598  he  had  obtained  from  the  crown 
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Ik  lease  for  three  lives  of  Siondon  Plac^,  an  estate 
in  Essex,  which  had  been  sequestrated  from  one 
William  Shelley,  who  was  committed  to  the 
Fleet  for  taking  part  in  an  alleged  Popish  plot. 
Shelley  died  about  1601,  and  in  1604  his  heir 
paid  a  lai^  sum  of  money  for  the  restoration  of 
his  lands,  whereupon  his  widow  attempted  to 
regain  possession  of  Stondon,  which  formed  part 
of  her  jointure.     But  Byrd  was  still  under  the 

Protection  of  the  Court,  and  James  I.  ordered 
Irs.  Shelley  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  property.  In  spite  of  thin,  on  Oct.  27, 
1608,  Mrs.  Shelley  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  praying  for  the  restoration  of 
Stondon,  and  setting  forth  eight  grievances 
against  the  composer.  From  these  it  seems  that 
Byrd  went  to  law  in  order  to  compel  her  to  ratify 
the  crown  lease,  but  being  unsuccessful  he 
combined  with  the  individuals  who  held  her 
other  jointure  lands  to  enter  into  litigation  with 
her,  and  when  all  these  dbputes  had  been  set- 
tled, and  finally  '  one  Petiver '  submitted,  '  the 
8.'iid  Bird  did  give  him  vile  and  bitter  words,' 
nnd  when  told  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  pro- 
perty, declared  *  that  yf  he  could  not  hould  it  by 
right,  he  would  holde  it  by  might  * ;  that  he  had 
cut  down  much  timber,  and  for  six  years  had 
paid  no  rent.  Probably  Mrs.  Shelley  died  soon 
after  this,  for  both  Byrd's  son  and  grandson  re- 
tained possession  of  the  estate.  This  glimpse  of 
the  composer's  private  life  does  not  present  him 
in  a  very  amiable  character,  but  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  matter  is  that  while  he  was  actually 
in  the  possession,  under  a  crown  lease,  of  lands 
confiscated  from  a  Catholic  recusant,  and  also 
held  an  appointment  in  the  Protestant  Chapel 
Royal,  both  he  and  his  family  were  undoubtedly 
Catholics,  and  as  such  were  not  only  regularly 
presented  in  the  Archidiaconal  Court  of  Essex 
from  1605  to  1612,  and  probably  later,  but  since 
the  year  1598  had  been  excommunicated  by  the 
same  ecclesiastical  body.  A  modus  vivendi  un- 
der these  circumstances  must  have  been  rather 
difficult,  and  Byrd  can  only  have  remained  secure 
irom  more  serious  consequences  by  the  protection 
of  powerful  friends.  To  this  he  evidently  alludes 
in  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton  of 
the  first  book  of  his '  Gradualia,'  in  which  he  says, 
'  Te  habul ...  in  afflictis  familiae  mess  rebus  benig- 
nissimum  patronum.'  In  1600  some  of  Byrd's 
virginal  music  was  published  in  '  Parthenia.' 

Morley,  in  his  'Introduction'  (ed.  I597f  P* 
115),  mentions  how  Byrd,  '  never  without  rever- 
ence to  be  named  of  the  musicians,'  and  Alfonso 
Ferabosco  the  elder,  had  a  friendly  contention, 
each  setting  a  plainsong  forty  ditferent  ways. 
It  was  no  doubt  this  work  which  was  pub- 
lished on  Oct.  15,  1603,  by  Easte,  under  the 
following  title  :  *  Medulla  Musicke.  Sucked  out 
of  the  sappe  of  Two  [of]  the  most  famous  Musi- 
tians  that  euer  were  m  this  land,  namely  Master 
Wylliam  Byrd  . .  .  and  Master  Alfonso  Fera- 
bosco .  .  .  either  of  whom  having  made  40*'* 
severall  wales  (without  contention),  shewing 
most  rare  and  intricate  skill  in  2  partes  in  one 
vpon  the  playne  songe  "  Miserere.      The  which 


at  the  request  of  a  friend  is  most  plainly  sett  in 
severall  distinct  partes  to  be  sunge  (with  moore 
ease  and  vnderstanding  of  the  lesse  skilful!),  by 
Master  Thomas  Robinson,  etc.'  Unfortunately 
no  copy  of  this  work  is  known  to  be  extant,  and 
the  existence  of  it  was  only  revealed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Registers. 
In  1607  appeared  the  fintt  and  second  books  of 
the  '  Gradualia,'  a  complete  collection  of  motets 
for  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
including  (in  the  first  book)  a  setting  for  three 
voices  of  the  words  allotted  to  the  crowd  in  the 
Passion  according  to  St.  John.  The  first  book  is 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton;  the 
second  to  Lord  Petre.  A  second  edition  of  both 
books  appeared  in  1610.  In  161 1  was  issued 
'  Psalmes,  Songs,  and  Sonnets :  some  solemne, 
others  joyfull,  framed  to  the  life  of  the  Words : 
Fit  for  Voyces  or  Viols,  etc.'  This  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  contains 
a  quaint  address  'to  all  true  louers  of  Musicke,' 
in  which,  after  commending  *  these  my  last 
labours,'  he  proceeds :  '  Onely  this  I  desire ;  that 
you  will  be  but  as  care  full  to  heare  them  well 
expressed,  as  I  haue  beene  both  in  the  Com- 
posing and  correcting  of  them.  Otherwise  the 
best  Song  that  euer  was  made  will  seeme  harsh 
and  vnpleasant,  for  that  the  well  expressing  of 
them,  either  by  Voyces,  or  Instruments,  is  the 
life  of  our  laboura,  which  is  seldome  or  neuer 
well  performed  at  the  first  singing  or  playing. 
Besides  a  song  that  is  well  and  artificially  made 
cannot  be  well  perceiued  nor  vnderstood  at  the 
first  hearing,  but  the  oftner  you  shall  heare  it, 
the  better  ctiuse  of  liking  you  will  discouer :  and 
commonly  that  Song  is  best  esteemed  with 
which  our  eares  are  best  acquainted.'  In  1614 
Byrd  contributed  four  anthems  to  Sir  William 
Leighton's  'Teares  or  Lamentacions  of  a  Sorrow- 
full  Soule.'  These  were  his  last  published  com- 
position. He  died,  probably  at  Stondon,  on 
July  4,  1623,  his  death  being  recorded  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  Cheque  Book  as  that  of  a  '  Father 
of  Musicke,'  a  title  which  refers  both  to  hin  great 
age  and  to  the  veneration  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries.  In  addition  to 
the  works  of  Byrd's  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  three  masses  for  3,  4,  and 
5  voices  respectively.  These  were  all  printed, 
but  copies  of  the  first  and  second  have  disap- 
peared, and  only  a  single  copy  of  the  third  ^  is 
known  to  exist.  Printed  copies  of  the  two  first 
can  be  traced  down  to  the  sale  of  Bartleman's 
Library  in  1822,  since  when  they  have  vanished, 
though  the  mass  for  three  voices  is  fortunately 
preserved  in  MS.  copies  in  Immyns's  handwriting 
recently  found  in  the  Britibh  Museum'  and 
Fitzwilliam  Libraries.  It  has  alwajra  been 
assumed  that  Byrd's  masses  must  have  been 
written  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  but  the  fact  that  he  remained 
all  his  life  a  Catholic  and  continued  to  com- 
pose music  for  the  Catholic  ritual  renders  the 
assumption  extremely  improbable,  especially 
since  the  two  extant  masses  themselves  show 
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no  trace  of  boyish  immaturity^  but  rather 
belong  to  the  compo8er*8  best  works.  They 
were  probably  printed  (without  title-pages) 
in  1588:  the  type  of  the  mass  for  five  voices 
being  that  which  Easte  used  when  he  began  to 
print  music  as  Byrd's  assignee  in  this  year. 
The  initial-letters  are  the  same  as  those  URed  in 
Yonge*s  Musica  Transalpina  (1588).  Byrd's 
arms  (Visitation  of  Essex,  Harl.  Soc.  vol.  xiii.) 
were  *  three  stags'  heads  cabossed,  a  canton 
ermine.*  He  had  five  children : — (i )  Christopher, 
who  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Moore,  of  Bamborough,  Yorkshire,  and  had  a 
son  named  Tiiomas,  who  was  living  at  Stondon 
Place  in  1634;  (a)  Thomas,  a  musician,  who 
acted  as  deputy  to  John  Bull  at  Gresham  Col* 
lege — in  1634  ^^  ^<^  living  in  Drury  Lane; 
(3)  Elizabeth,  who  mairied  first,  John  Jackson, 
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and  second,  — Burdett;  (4)  Rachel,  who  married 
Edward  Biggs;  and  (5)  Mary,  who  married 
Thomas  Falconbridge. 

Many  MS.  compositions  by  Byrd  are  still  ex- 
tant. The  British  Museum  contains  the  largest 
number,  including  some  autographs,  but  others 
are  preserved  in  the  collections  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  the  Marquess  of  Abergavenny,  Christ- 
church  (Oxford),  Peterhouse  (Cambridge),  and 
the  Bodleian,  lAmbeth  Palace  and  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  Libraries. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
statement  that  Byrd  and  members  of  his  family 
lived  'at  the  end  of  the  t6th  century*  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopgate,  is  inaccurate. 
The  Byrds  who  lived  there  belonged  to  another 
family,  and  were  probably  not  even  relatives  of 
the  composer's.  [W.B.S.] 


C. 


CP.  289  a,  6-7  lines  from  bottom,  for  the 
^  lino  on  which  the  clef  mark  stands,  read 
the  line  enclosed  by  the  horiaontal  lines  in 
the  clef  mark. 

CABEL,  Mme.  Correct  the  existing  article 
by  Uie  following  : —  Her  name  was  properly 
Cabu ;  she  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1 848-9, 
and  in  the  latter  year  made  her  ddbut  at  the 
Op^ra  Comiqne,  with  little  effect,  in  '  Val  d*An- 
dorre'  and  *Les  Mousquetaires  de  la  Reine.* 
She  was  next  engaged  at  jBrussels  for  three  years, 
and  obtained  a  great  success.  After  perform- 
ances at  Lyons  and  Strassburg  she  was  engaged 
at  the  Lyrique,  Paris,  for  three  years,  and  made 
her  first  appearance  Oct.  6,  '53,  as  Toinon,  on 
production  of  *  Le  Bijou  Perdu '  (Adam).  She 
also  appeared  in  new  operas,  viz.  '  La  Promise  * 
(Clapisson),  Mar.  16,  '54,  and  'Jaguarita  Tln- 
dienne*  (Hal^vy),  May  14,  '55.  In  1854  she 
came  to  England  with  the  Lyrique  company. 
She  first  appeared  on  June  7  in  'Le  Bijou,' 
and  made  a  great  success  in  the  'Promise,' 
'Fille  du  Regiment,*  and  'Sir^ne,'  in  spite 
of  the  inferior  support  given  by  the  above  com- 
pany. On  Feb.  23,  ^56,  she  reappeared  at  the 
Opera  Comique  on  the  production  of  'Manon 
Lescaut'  (Auber),  and  remained  there  until 
i86z,  her  best  new  parts  being  Catherine,^  on  the 
revival  of  'L'fitoile  du  Nonl';  and  April  4,  '50, 
as  Dinorah  on  the  production  of  '  Le  Pardon  de 
Ploermel.*  Li  i860  she  played  the  Figlin,  etc., 
as  described  in  vol.  i.,  renewed  her  successes 
in  revivals  of  '  Le  Bijou,' '  Jaguarita,'  and  ap- 
peared as  Fdine  on  the  production  of  'La  Chatte 
merveilleuse '  (Grisar),  March  18,  '63.  In  1861 
she  was  again  at  the  Lyrique,  and  on  March 
21}  *^Z*  played  in  'Cod  fan  Tutte,'  with  a  new 
libretto  adapted  to  '  Love*s  Labour's  Lost.'  From 
1865-70  she  was  again  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 

1  Mne.  Vaodenhenrel.  then  Caroline  Dupret,  daughter  of  the 
tenor,  wai  the  heroine  on  Ite  produotlon,  not  Ume,  Oabel,  u  ttsted 
In  vol.  I. 


and  among  her  new  parts  were  Phillne  in 
•Mignon,*  Nov.  17,  *66,  and  H^^ne,  •  Le  Pre- 
mier Jour  de  Bonheur,'  Feb.  15,  '68.  In  '71  she 
sang  at  the  New  Philharmonic  and  other  con- 
certs, and  in'7a  sang  in  French  opera  at  theOp^ra 
Comique,  London,  in  the '  Fille  du  R^giment^' 
'  L'Ambassadrioe,'  and  *  Gralath^,'  and  was  well 
received,  though  the  company  was  bad,  and  the 
theatre  much  too  small  for  important  opera.  She 
played  in  the  French  provinces  until  1877,  ^^ 
in  '78  was  struck  with  paralysis,  from  which  she 
never  wholly  recovered.  She  died  at  Maisons 
Laffitte,  May  23,  '85. 

A  brother-  in-law  (or  son)  of  hers,  Edouabd,  was 
a  singer  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  and  the  Lyrique, 
and  sang  the  song  of  Hylas  in  '  Les  Troyens  k 
Carthage.'  See  Berlioz'  Memoirs.  His  song 
was  well  received,  but  it  was  nevertheless  cut 
out,  in  order  that  Carvalho  should  not  have  to 
pay  him  extra  salary.  [A.C.] 

CABINET  PIANO.  Line  13  of  article, /or 
Lend  read  Loud.  (Corrected  in  late  editions.)' 
The  improvement  described  in  the  next  following 
sentence  was  due  to  Isaac  Hawkins,  not  to  Loud 

CADENZA,  P.  394  a,  I  37,  for  Fj  read 
Ff  minor. 

Ci£CILIA.  Line  7  from  end  of  article, /or 
1834  read  1836. 

C^CILIAN  SOCIETY.  P.  395  a,  1.  6  from 
bottom, /or  a  few  read  nearly  thirty. 

CiESAR,  Julius.  Add  that  he  was  probably 
the  same  Julius  Caesar  who  was  a  son  of  Joseph 
Cssar,  and  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Gerard  Ceesar  of 
CanterbuiT,  and  who  died  at  Strood  on  Apr.  39, 
1713,  aged55. 

C  A  FARO,  Pasquale.  line  3  of  article,/or 
in  1 70S,  read  Feb.  8,  1706.  Line  I3,  add  day  of 
death,  Oct.  33. 

CAGNONI,  Antonio,  bom  Feb.  8, 1838,  at 
Godiasco,  in  the  district  of  Vogbera,  entered  the 
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Milan  Conservatorio  in  184a,  remaining  tliere 
until  1 847.  Two  operas  of  smaJl  calibre  wdreper- 
formed  in  the  theatre  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment, but  his  first  essay  before  the  public  was  with 
*  Don  Bucefalo/  given  at  the  Teatro  R^  in  Milan 
in  1847.  This  opera  buffa,  although  it  has  kept 
the  stage  in  Italy,  has  never  attained  success 
outside  its  own  country;  it  was  given  at  the 
Italiens  in  Paris,  but  very  coldly  received  His 
successive  operas  have  not  been  received  with 
uniform  favour,  though  several,  especially  among 
his  later  works,  have  been  attended  by  good 
fortune.  Between  1856  and  1863  he  held  the 
post  of  maestro  di  capella  at  Vigevano,  and 
while  there  devoted  himself  entirely  to  religious 
music.  The  followini]^  is  a  complete  list  of  his 
operas: — 'Rosalia  di  San  Miniato '  (1845); 
*I  due  Savojardi'  (1846);  'Don  Bucefaio* 
(1847);  'II  Testomento  di  Figaro*  (1848); 
•Amori  e  Trappole*  (1850);  'La  Valle  d*An- 
dorra*  (1854) ;  '  Giralda*  (1852)  ;  '  La  Fioraja' 
(1855);  'La  Figlia  di  don  Laborio'  (1856); 
'  n  Vecchio  della  Montagna '  (1863) ;  '  Michele 
Perrin*  (1864);  'CUudia'  (1866);  «La  Tom- 
bola' (1869) ;  *  Un  Capriccio  di  Donna'  (1870) ; 
'Papk  Martin'  (1871%  produced  by  Carl  Rosa 
at  the  Lyceum  in  1875  as  *The  Porter  of 
Havre';  *U  Duca  di  Tapigliano'  (1874); 
*Francesca  da  Rimini'  (1878).  In  that  year 
he  retired  to  Novara,  where  he  became  maestro 
di  cappella  in  the  cathedral,  and  director  of  the 
Istituto  musicale.  He  has  since  produced  nothing 
but  sacred  music.  Two  motets,  *  Inveni  David ' 
and  'Ave  Maria,'  were  published  in  1886.  In 
February  of  that  year  Cagnoni  was  made  a  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  the  Corona.  He  is  at 
present  (1886)  maestro  di  cappella  at  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  in  Bergamo.  L^O 

CALAH,  John.  Add  that  In  178 1-1785  he 
was  organist  of  the  parish  church  and  master  of 
the  Song-school  at  Newark-upon-Trent.  Correct 
the  date  of  his  death  to  Aug.  5. 

C ALASCIONE.  Last  line  bat  one  of  article, 
far  Cola  read  Colas. 

CALDARA.  Line  9  of  article,  correct  date 
of  death  to  Aug.  28,  1 763,  on  the  authority  of 
Paloschl  and  Riemann. 

CALLCOTT,  John  Wall.  Add  that  in  1 780 
he  wrote  music  for  a  play  performed  at  Mr. 
Young's  school.  P.  298  a,  1. 14, /or  In  the  latter 
year  read  About  1782 ;  and  add  that  he  occasion- 
ally played  the  oboe  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Aotdemy  of  Ancient  Music.  P.  2986,  1.  27, 
for  1 80 1  read  1795 ;  and  add  that  the  band  was 
formed,  as  stated,  in  the  former  year.  Line  41, 
for  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Crotch  as  lecturer 
on  music,  read  appointed  in  1807  to  lecture  on 
German  music ;  and  compare  Cbotch  in  vol.  i. 
and  in  Appendix.  For  date  of  death  read  May 
23,  and  add  that  it  took  place  at  Bristol,  though 
he  was  buried  at  Kensington.  (Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biog.)  Add  the  dates  of  William  Hdtchins 
Calloott.  1807 — Aug.  4,  1882. 

CALVARY.  The  performance  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  was  not  the  first,  as  the  work  had  been 
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given  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  by  the 
Vocal  Society,  under  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  March 

27, 1837.  [G] 

CAMBERT,  RoBXBT.  Omit  the  words  Some- 
times called  Lambert.  Line  12  of  article,  add 
date  of  production  of '  La  Pastorale '  April,  1659. 
Line  \\^for  in  rtad  on  June  28.  Line  19,  add 
day  of  production  of  '  Pomone,'  March  19. 

CAMBINI.    Add  day  of  birth,  Feb.  1 3. 

CAMBRIDGE  QUARTERS.  The  most  fre- 
quent application  in  our  own  country  of  the 
principle  of  Carillons  is  in  the  short  musical 
phrases  which  are  used  to  mark  the  divisions  of 
the  hour.  Among  these  the  quarter-chimes  iA 
Cambridge  or  Westminster,  and  those  of  Don* 
caster  have  become  most  famous.  There  is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Cam- 
bridge or  Westminster  chimes.  It  is  said  that 
Dr.  Jowett,  Regius  Professor  of  Law,  was  con- 
sulted by  the  University  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  chimes  for  the  clock  of  St.  Mary's, 
Cambridge,  and  that  he  took  a  pupil  of  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Music  into  his  confidence. 
The  pupil,  who  was  no  other  than  the  afterwards 
famous  Dr.  Crotch,  took  the  fifth  bar  of  the 
opening  symphony  of  Handel's  '  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,*  and  expanded  it  into  the 
musical  chime,  which  is  as  follows : — 


First  quarter. 


Second  quarter. 


ft  r  r  r  J II  r  r  r  J I  r  r  •  r  II 


Third  quarter. 


ft  r  r  r  J II  r  ^  rJlTrm 


Fourth  quarter. 


Hour. 


ft  r  r  r  J II  r  ^  rJlTrm 


The  old  '  Whittington '  chimes,  famous  at  one 
time  in  London 


vr^^^iTi 


==3= 


have  apparently  become  old-fashioned  and  out 
of  date. 

The  chimes  of  the  Royal  Exchange  (London) 
present  the  Cambridge  arrangement;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  bar  2  of  ^e  second  quarter, 
and  bar  2  of  the  third  quarter,  are  transposed. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  the  old  arrange- 
ment is  best. 

The  Doncaster  and  Fredericton  chimes  are 
arranged  to  come  in  upon  a  set  or  ring  of  eight 
bells,  whereas  the  Cambridge  or  Royal  Ex- 
change chimes  need  a  set  or  part  of  a  set  of  ten 
bells,  and  as  so  many  churches  have  an  octave 
of  ringing  bells  the  Doncaster  arrangement  has 
many  advantages  for  the  more  generad  adoption, 
being  arranged  thus — 


First  quarter. 


Pecond  quarter. 


i^  •'  *  ■'  J  l-I 


X=^ 


q=?: 
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Tlitrd  quarter. 


i 


T- 


3t=r 


4: 


t. 


Hour. 


UJ-'J|''J.'  .»=^ 


the  fourth  quarter  being  made  up  of  the  second 
quarter  and  the  first  two  bars  of  the  third 
quarter  chimes.  [S3.G.] 

CAMIDGE.  Line  i  of  article. /or  about  read 
in.  Add  that  John  Cainidge  received  his  early 
education  from  Nares,  and  that  he  afterwards 
went  to  London,  where  he  studied  under  Dr. 
Greene  and  took  some  lessons  from  HandeL 
Line  4,  for  until  his  death  April  25,  re€ul  until 
Nov.  II,  1799.  He  died  April  25.  Line  St  for 
forty-seven  recul  forty-two.  Line  7.  fo^  17^4 
read  1758.  Line  g,for  death  read  resignation; 
and  1.  10,  for  1803  read  1799.  Line  14, /or  he 
died,  etc.,  read  He  resigned  Oct.  8,  1843,  and 
died,  etc.  Line  11  y  for  80  read  86.  Add  date 
of  birth  of  his  son  John,  1790.  Line  20, /or  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1844  rtad  the  resignation 
of  his  father  in  1842.  Buttom  line,  for  the 
tentence  beginning  Early  in  1859  read  In  Nov. 
1848  he  became  paralysed  while  playing  even- 
ing service,  and  never  recovered  sufficiently  to 
undertake  Uie  duty  again.  He  died  Sept.  ai,  1859. 
(Dict.ofNat.Biog.) 

CAMPANA^  FabIO,  bom  181 5,  at  Bologna, 
and  received  his  mosical  education  there  at  the 
Liceo.  In  early  life  he  produced  several  operas 
with  more  or  less  ill-success,  according  to  F^tis, 
viz.  'Caterinadi  Guise,'  Leghorn,  1838;  another 
(name  not  given  by  Fdtis),  at  Venice,  1841 ; 
'Jannina  d'Ornano,  Florence,  '42;  '  Luisa  di 
Francia,'  Borne,  '44;  and  'Giulio  d^Este,'  at 
Milan,  in  or  about  '50.  He  then  settled  in 
London,  where  he  was  well  known  as  a  teacher 
of  singing,  and  a  composer,  principally  of  Italian 
songs,  some  of  which  were  successful.  He  com- 
posed two  other  operas,  viz.  '  Almina,*  produced 
at  Her  Majesty's,  April  26,  '60,  with  Piccolo- 
mini  [see  PiccoLOMiNi],  and  'Esmeralda,*  pro- 
duced at  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  JC,  '69,  and  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  June  14, '70,  with  Patti 
as  heroine,  afterwards  produced  through  her  in- 
strumentality at  Uomburg,  in '72.  Signer  Cam- 
pana  died  in  London,  Feb.  2,  i88a.  [A.C.] 

CAMPANINI,  Italo,  bom  June  29, 1846,  at 
Parma,  received  instruction  in  singing  there  at 
the  Conservatorio,  and  later  from  Lamperti  of 
Milan.    He  first  attracted  public  attention  in 

1 87 1,  on  the  production  in  Italy  of  'Lohengrin' 
at  Bologna  under  Angelo  Mariani.    On  May  4, 

1872,  he  first  appeared  in  England  at  Drury 
Lane  as  Gennaro  in  'Lucrezia,'  with  such 
success  that  hopes  were  entertained  that  a  suc- 
cessor of  Mario  and  Giuglini  had  been  found. 
From  that  time  until  '82,  he  sang  every  year  in 
opera  both  there  and  (from  1887)  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's. He  did  not  fulfil  his  early  promise,  but  he 
still  obtained  considerable  popularity  as  a  hard- 
working and  extremely  zealous  artist.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  repertory  for  tenors,  he  played  Ken- 
neth on  the  production  of  Baire's '  Talismano,'  June 
II,  1874;  Don  Josd  on  the  production  of  *  Car- 
men/ J  une  22,  '78;  Rhadames  (<  Alda')  first  time 
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at  Her  Majesty's,  June  19;  '79,  and  Faust  6h 
production  in  England  of  Boito's  '  Mefistofele,' 
July  6,  '80.  He  had  played  the  same  part 
Oct.  4.  '75  on  the  occasion  of  the  successful  re- 
production of  that  opera  at  Bologna.  He  sang 
abo  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  later  in 
America  under  Mapleson  with  great  effect.  We 
believe  he  has  now  retired  from  public  life.  He 
was  present  at  the  production  of '  Otello'  at  Milan 
as  correspondent  for  an  American  paper.  [A.C.] 

CAMPANOLOGY.  Refer  to  Oambridgb 
QaARTEBS,  Chimes,  in  Appendix. 

CAMPBELL,  Alkxandxs.  Add  that  he  was 
born  in  1764  at  Tombea,  Loch  Lubnaig,  and  thai 
he  and  his  brother  John  w6re  pupils  ot  Tenduoci. 
Not  long  after  the  publication  of  his  songs,  he 
abandoned  music  and  took  to  medicine,  but 
subsequently  fell  into  great  poverty,  and  died 
May  15,  1824.     (Diet,  of  Nat.  Bipg.) 

CAMPENHOUT,  FBAK901S  van.  Correot 
date  of  birth  to  Feb.  5,  1779,  and  add  day  of 
death,  April  24. 

CAMPION.  Add  that  he  published  his 
'  Poemata '  in  1 595 .  Line  8  of  article, /or  Hayes 
read  Hay.  Line  11,  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  first  two  books  is  probably  161 3,  as  the 
second  contains  a  song  apparently  lamenting  the 
death  of  Prince  Henry.  Line  16,  Books  3  and 
4  should  probably  be  dated  1617,  as  they  are 
dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  who  was  im- 
plicated in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
and  pardoned  Feb.  22, 161 7.  Campion  alludes  to 
'  the  clouds  that  lately  overcast '  Monson 's  '  for- 
tune being  disperst.*  The  lines  to  his  patron's 
son,  John  Monson,  also  show  that  the  publication 
must  have  been  about  this  year.  [W.B.S.] 

CAMPOBESE.  For  the  last  line  of  article 
read  She  died  at  Bome,  1839. 

CAMPBA,  Andb^  bom  Dec.  4,  1660,  at 
Aix,  in  Provence,  and  educated  in  music  by 
G.  Poitevin.    He  gave  little  promise  of  distino* 
tion  until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  his  talent 
made  a  sudden  stride;    and  a  motet,  'Deus* 
noster  refugium  et  virtus,*  then  composed  by 
him,  was  so  full  of  scholarly  and  contrapuntu 
writing,  that  his  master  predicted  his  future 
eminence.      As  early   as    1679,    Campra  was 
selected  to  fill  the  place  of  maltre  de  musique 
in  the  cathedral  of  Toulon,  where  he  remained 
until  his  removal  to  Paris  in  1694.    His  first 
post  there  was  the  directorship  of  the  musio 
at  the  church   of  the  College  of  the  Jesuits; 
and  from  this  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
directorship  at  Notre  Dame.    His  reputation  as 
a  composer  would  appear  to  have  beisn  already 
established,  for  we  are  told  that  crowds  went  to 
hear  his  motets  at  great  church  festivals ;  but 
while  thus  employed,  Campra  was  also  study 
ing  the  dramatic  works  of  LuUy  and  Camberty 
and  discovering  where  his  own  special  talent  lay. 
In  1697  he  produced  his  first  opera, '  L'Europe 
galante.'  and  this  was  followed  in  1699  by  an 
operatic  ballet  called  '  Le  Camaval  de  Venise,* 
but  both  these  compositions  appeared  in  his 
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broiher*8  name.^  He  wai  deterred  from  pub- 
lishing them  in  his  own  name  by  fear  cf  losing 
his  vijuable  ecclesiastical  appointment.  In  1700, 
however,  he  decided  to  abandon  the  church  for 
the  stage.  Indeed  he  may  have  been  constrained 
to  do  so,  because  we  learn  from  a  popular  rhyme 
of  the  day — 

Qaand  notrs  srohev^tie  aatira 
Taatenr  dn  nouYel  op^ra 
M.  Oaminra  d^oampen. 

Alleluia. 

that  the  true  authorship  of  his  operas  had  ceased 
to  be  a  secret.  *  H^ione,*  the  iirst  opera  pro- 
duced under  his  own  name,  appeared  in  i^oo; 
and  thenceforth  for  forty  yean  bis  works  held 
the  stage  with  ever-growing  popularity.  His 
last  opera, '  Les  Koces  de  V^nus,*  came  out  in 
1740.  Honours  and  emoluments  were  freely 
bestowed  on  him :  by  a  patent  dated  Dec.  15, 
171 8,  the  King  granted  nim  a  pension  of  500 
livres,  *in  recognition  of  his  merits  as  a  dra- 
matic composer,  and  as  an  incentive  to  con- 
tinued composition  for  the  Academic  Royale  de 
Musique.*  In  172a  he  was  given  the  title  of 
composer  and  director,  of  Music  to  the  Prince 
de  Conti,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  nomi- 
nated maitre  de  chapelle  to  the  King,  as  well 
as  director  of  the  pages  at  the  Chapelle  Royale. 
Tills  last  appointment  he  held  until  his  death 
at  Versailles  on  June  39,  1744. 

Campra*s  historic  place  in  the  French  opera 
was  between  two  composers  whose  eminence 
transcended  his  own  ;  he  followed  LuUy  and 
preceded  Rameau,'  but  his  inferiority  to  them 
should  not  make  us  overlook  his  marked  supe- 
riority to  his  own  contemporaries,  such  as  Co- 
lasse  and  Destouches.  Indeed  Campra's  operas 
are  the  only  ones  besides  those  of  Lully  which 
kept  their  place  on  the  stage  during  the  first 
half  of  the  1 8th  century.  In  the  opera  of 
*  Tancr^e,*  Campra  rises  to  a  very  high  level ; 
it  is  a  work  full  of  warmth  and  life  and  genuine 
feeling,  which  was  popular  from  its  first  appear- 
ance in  170a  until  its  last  performance  in  1764.' 
Still  it  must  be  owned  that  Campra  failed  to 
contribute  to  the  progressive  development  of  the 
French  opera,  and  his  failure  may  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  want  of  originalitv,  but  even  more  to 
an  excessive  deference  to  uie  taste  and  fancies 
of  the  public.  It  was  a  time  when  the  so-called 
spectacle*  coupit — %,e.  performances  in  one  even- 
ing of  favourite  acts  or  scenes  from  different 
operas — were  in  special  vogue,  and  to  Antoine 
Danchet,  the  librettist  of  'H^ione*  and  several 
other  operas  of  Campra's,  is  assigned  the  dubious 
distinction  of  having  popularised  this  fragmen- 
tary kind  of  dramatic  representation.  Campra 
himself,  with  his  'L*£urope  galante,*  was  one 
of  the  first  composers  to  enter  upon  this  debased 
path  of  art ;  and  as  a  perfect  type  of  his  work 
m  this  category,  we  may  mention  the  operatic 

t  Joseph  Gunpra.  a  dooble-bui  pUyer  at  the  Opaim  In  UBS.   B« 

neslTwl  a  pension  In  1727.  and  wa*  •till  llvlnc  In  1744. 

s  For  Oampra't  high  ap^rodatton  of  Bamean.  so*  rol.  111.  70  h, 

a  ThU  opera  partly  owed  lu  croai  iucosm  to  the  clrarautanc*  that 

the  heroine  (Clorlnde)  waa  taken  by  a  contralto  (Mdlle.  Maupln)  lor  < 

tfM  flnt  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  French  opera.  1 
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ballet  called  'Les  Fdtes  Y^nitiennes,*  which  has 
been  described  as  a  lyrical  kaleidoscope. 
Fetis  gives  the  following  list  of  his  works : — 

'Liurope  Galante,*  VStt  (with  ioae  pleeea  bj  Deetooohea) ;  *Oar> 
naval  de  VenlM.'  laW :  '  BMone,'  1700 ;  •  Ar«thu«a,'  17U :  *  Frac- 
menti  de  Lulll.'  Sept.  1708 ;  '  TaociMe.'  Nor.  170S ;  '  Les  Muses.'  17(0 1 
'lphlc«ole  en  Taurldc'lUy  1704  (with  Deamarets):  *T4l«maque.* 
Hot.  1704;  'Aline,'  ITOB;  'Le  Triomphe  de  I'Amonr.'  Sept.  1706; 
'Hlppodamle/ITOB:  '  Les  r«tesVtoltlennes.' 1710;  an  act  of '  Lau(« 
et  Petrarqae,'  Dee.  1711 ;  *  Idom4n4e,  171S ;  '  Les  Amoars  de  Mars  et 
de  Vtous;  17U :  *  Ttfltphe.'  1713 ;  *  Camllle.'  1717 :  '  Les  Acaa.'  17U  | 
'AehUleetDdldamle.'17a6;  savwalacUof '8U*n«etBaochus,'Ool. 
17B. 

Besides  these  works,  Campra  wrote  also : — 

'  Vfons.'  1696 ;  *  Le  destln  du  nonreaa  BItele.'  a dlTertisseinent  for  th* 
Tear  1700 ;  *  Les  F«tes  de  Corintbe.'  1717 ;  'La  F«U  de  I'lle  Adam.* 
dlTcrtUsement  for  the  (3oart.  17S2:  'Lea  Moses  rassembMes  par 
I'Amour,'  17S ;  *Le  (34nle  de  la  Bonrg offne/  dWertlssentent  for  th* 
Court.  I7aa;  'Lea  Koeea  da  Vtons,'  a  score  written  In  1740^  at  the 
a«eof80. 

as  well  as  three  books  of  cantatas,  and  five  books 
of  motets.  The  once  celebrated  air '  La  Furstem- 
berg*  was  also  by  him. 

In  the  preface  to  his  'Cantates  Fran9oises' 
(dated  1 708)  Campra  states  that  he  has  attempted 
to  combine  the  characteristics  of  the  French  and 
Italian  schools,  and  the  attention  paid  by  him  to 
the  latter  sch(x>l  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  use  of 
the  orchestra  and  the  more  expressive  treatment 
of  the  words,  especially  in  the  later  collections, 
dated  respectively  17 14  and  1718.  In  his 
motets  *  he  paid  special  heed  to  the  solo  voice, 
and  emancipated  it  from  the  mere  declamatory 
phrases  so  prevalent  in  Lully*s  time.  It  is  note- 
worthy  aLK>  that  Campra  was  the  first  composer 
who  obtained  permission  to  use  other  instru- 
ments besides  the  oigan  in  church  music ;  and 
his  indications  of  the  different  instruments  em- 
ployed give  proof  of  his  acquaintance  with  them, 
although  his  study  of  orchestral  colouring  may 
have  been  very  slight.*  Among  the  more  beau- 
tiful of  his  motets  is  the  last  of  the  3rd  book : 
its  brilliant  and  effective  passages  for  the  solo 
voice,  and  expression  marks,  such  as  affettuato, 
etc.,  are  tokens  of  its  thoroughly  Italian  charac- 
ter. These  works  furnish  ns  with  the  best 
criterion  of  Campra*s  merits  as  a  cultivated 
musician,  although  his  operas  chiefly  established 
his  popular  fame. 

(See  also  A.  Pougin^s  study  of  Campra  and 
his  works,  which  appeared  in  the  Menestrel, 
Series  47,  No.  15.)  [A.H.W.] 

CANTABILK    See  vol.  i.  p.  436. 

CANTATA.  P.  305  a,  1.  3-4  from  bottom. 
The  number  of  cantatas  published  by  the  Bach- 
Gesellschaft  up  to  the  present  year  (1888)  is  170. 
See  Bach-Gkskllschaft  and  Kibchsncahtateit 
in  Appendix. 

CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS,  THE.  Opera 
in  three  acts;  written  by  Gilbert  k  Beckett, 
music  by  C.  Villiers  Staniford.  Composed  for, 
and  produced  by,  the  Carl  Rosa  company, 
Brnry  Lane,  April  a8,  1884.  [M.] 

4  (}ampra's  flre  boohs  of  vaateiM  did  not  appear  flrst  In  1706  (F^tls). 
nor  In  laW  (Pongin).  for  Dr.  W.  Lan«hans  lajs  he  Is  In  possession 
of  a  tteoHd  edition  dated  lOW.  They  are  dedicated  to  the  Abbd  of 
St.  Sever  de  la  Grange  Trianon. 

•  In  the  motet  on  the  196th  Psalm,  k  grand  Chcaur,  then  Is  a  group 
of  two  oboes  and  bassoon  need  for  strengthening  the  accompaniment, 
and  also  for  short  solos ;  but  urttten  on  the  title-page  Is  the  remark 
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CANTILENA— etymologically,  » little  song.- 
This  term  wm  formerly  applied  to  the  upper 
or  solo  part  of  a  madrigal ;  also  to  a  amall 
cantata  or  any  short  piece  for  one  voice.  At 
the  present  time  the  term  is  employed  in  in- 
strumental music  to  denote  a  flowing  melodious 
phrase  of  a  vocal  character ;  or,  to  indicate  the 
smooth  rendering  of  slow  expressive  passages. 
It  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
CantdbiU.  [A.H.W.] 

CANTIONES  SACR^.  The  name  given  to 
several  collections  of  Latin  motets  published  in 
London  between  1575  and  1 6 1 o.  They  comprise 
the  following: — 'Oftntiones  quae  ab  argumento 
sacne  vocantur,  quinque  et  sex  partium,*  by 
Tallis  and  Byrd,  1575  [see  Tallts,  Thomas]  ; 
and  the  following  by  Byrd  alone : — '  Liber  Pri- 
mus Sacrarum  GsAtionum  Quinque  Vocum,' 
1589  (reprinted  in  score  by  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society,  1843) ;  *  Liber  Secundus  Sacra- 
rum  Cantionum  Quinque  Vocuni/  1591 ;  'Gra* 
dualia,  ac  Cantiones  Sacrss  quinisyquatemis,  trinis 
vocibus  concinnatse,  Liber  Primus,  and  the  same, 
*  Liber  Secundus/  1667.  See  Btbd  in  Appen- 
dix. [W.H.H.] 

CANTOR  (MedisBval  Lat.  Primiceriui ;  Eng. 
Precentor,  Chanter',  Fr.  Chantre,  Grand 
Chanire). 

I.  A  title  given,  in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
Churches,  to  the  leader  of  the  singing.  In  Eng- 
lish Cathedrals,  the  Precentor  is  usually  second 
only  in  dignity  to  the  Dean;  the  Precentor  of 
Sarum  claiming  still  higher  rank,  as  representing 
(he  entire  Province  of  Canterbury — an  honour 
which  has  long  existed  only  in  name.  His  seat 
is  the  first  return-stall,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Choir,  facing  the  Altar;  for  which  reason  the 
north  side  is  called  Cantoris,  or  the  Chanter's 
9ide.  In  some  few  Cathedrals  in  this  country, 
the  familiar  term.  Chanter,  is  still  retained ;  and 
the  Succentor  is  called  the  Sub-Chanter.  The 
Latinised  form.  Cantor,  is  always  used  in  Ger- 
many ;  but,  in  France,  Chantre  is  frequently 
exchanged  for  Maltre  de  Chapelle. 

The  duty  of  the  Precentor  is,  to  intone  the 
psalms  and  Canticles — at  least,  where  Gregorian 
Services  are  used ;  to  exercise  a  general  super* 
vision  over  the  singing;  to  select  the  music ;  and, 
to  take  care  that  it  is  properly  performed.  It  is 
from  the  first  of  these  functions  that  he  derives 
his  title ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  high  rank 
attached  to  the  preferment,  it  is  generally  given 
to  a  beneficed  Clergyman  who  performs  its 
duties  by  deputy. 

II.  A  name  given  to  the  Principal  of  a  Col- 
lege of  Church  Music. 

We  hear  of  the  foundation  of  such  a  College, 
in  Rome,  as  early  as  the  4th  century ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Pontificate  of  S.  Gregory  the 
Great  (590-604)  that  the  Roman  Scholae  Can- 
torum  began  to  exercise  any  very  serious  influ* 
ence  upon  the  development  of  Cliurch  Music. 
A  sketch  of  their  subsequent  history  will  be 
found  in  vol.  iii.  p.  519.  Charlemagne  founded 
Singing  Schools  in  many  parts  of  his  dominions ; 
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and  watdied  over  them  with  paternal  care< 
Every  such  School  was  governed  by  its  own 
special  Primicerius,  or  Cantor ;  and,  as  the  cur- 
riculum was  not  confined  to  singing,  but  com« 
prised  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  music, 
the  influence  of  a  learned  Cantor  was  very  great. 
In  later  times  the  number  of  these  institutions 
increased  rapidly ;  and  many  of  the  old  found- 
ations stall  flourish.  The  French  MaItbiseb 
were  excellent  in  principle;  but,  as  time  pro- 
gressed, they  admitted  the  secular  element,  and 
their  Chantres  developed  into  true  Mattres  de 
Chapelle.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
foundations  in  Germany  was  that  at  the  Abbey 
of  Fulda.  But  the  Cantors  who  have  exercised 
the  strongest  influence  on  modem  Art  are  those 
of  the  Thomas-Schule  at  Leipzig.  [See  vol.  ii. 
p.  1 15  a,  and  Lbipzio  in  Appendix.]      [W.S.R.] 

CANTUS  FICTUS.    See  Mubioa  Fiota. 

CAPOUL,  Joseph  Victor  AifiDii,  bom 
Feb.  37,  1839,  at  Toulouse,  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  *59,  studied  singing  there  under 
R^vial,  and  comic  opera  under  Mocker,  and  in 
'61  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  latter  class.  On 
Aug.  26  of  the  last-naibed  year  he  made  his 
d^ut  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  as  Daniel  in  '  Le 
Ch&let '  (Adam),  and  next  played  Tonio  in  *  La 
Fille  du  Regiment.*  He  became  a  great  favourite 
there,  being  good-looking,  with  a  pleasant  tenor 
voice,  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  'vibrato*;  he 
was  a  good  actor  in  both  serious  and  light  parts, 
and  was  considered  by  the  Parisians  as  the  suo- 
cessor  to  Roger,  though  never  the  equal  of  that 
famous  artist.  He  remained  at  that  theatre 
until  '70.  Among  his  best  parts  may  be  men- 
tioned Georges  Brown  ('La  Dame  Blanche*), 
Meigy  (<  Pr^  aux  Clercs'),  Raphael  D*£stuniga 
('  La  Part  du  Diable '),  Fra  Diavolo,  etc.,  and 
of  those  he  created,  Eustache  in  '  Lea  Absents  * 
(Poise),  Oct.  26,  '6a;  Horace  in  *La  Colombo* 
(Gounod),  June  7,  66 ;  the  tenor  part  in  '  La 
Grande  Tante '  (Massenet),  April  3,  67 ;  Gaston 
de  Maillepr^  in  'Le  Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur' 
(Auber),  Feb.  15.  *68 ;  the  title-part  in  '  Vert- 
Vert  '  (Offenbach),  March  10,  '69.  In  '72-73 
he  sang  in  Italian  opera  in  Paris  (Salle  Venta- 
dour),  in  '76  at  the  Th^&tre  Lyrique  and  Galt^ 
where  on  Nov.  15  he  played  the  hero  on  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  Massd*s  '  Paul  et  Viiginie,' 
and  in  78  he  returned  to  the  Salle  Ventaidour, 
where  he  played  Romeo  on  the  production,  Oct  1 2^ 
of '  Les  Amants  de  V^rone  *  (Marquis  D'lvry). 

On  June  i,  1871,  M*  Capoul  first  appeared  in 
England  at  the  Italian  Ope^^  Drury  Lane,  as 
Faust,  and  sang  there  with  success,  and  also 
during  the  season  as  Elvino  and  the  Duke  in 
*  Rigoletto.'  He  appeared  at  the  same  theatre 
every  season  until  '75,  with  the  exception  of '749 
in  several  characters,  being  especially  good  as 
Lionel  ('  Martha*),  Wilhehn  Meister  ('Mignon^» 
and  Faust.  From  '77  to  '79  he  appeued  at 
Covent  Garden  with  tolerable  success,  in  spite 
of  great  exaggeration  and  mannerism  both  in 
singing  and  acting,  and  played  for  the  first  time 
Fra  Diavolo,  his  original  characters  in  the  above 
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operas  of  Masse  and  D'lvry,  June  i,  '78,  and 
May  34,  '79,  and  Camoens  on  the  production  of 
Flotow'd  <  Alma  rincantatrice/  July  9,  '78.  He 
has  also  sung  in  Italian  opera  in  Vienna,  and  in 
America  with  Nilsson,  where  he  has  also  been 
*79- 80  as  principal  tenor  of  the  French  Opera 
Bouffe  company.  On  Dec.  18,  '81,  he  played  at 
the  Renaissance  on  the  production  of  *  Le  Sals ' 
(Mute.  Marguerite  Olagnier),  and  on  June  8,  '87, 
took  part  in  the  concert  given  at  the  Trocad^ro 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Op^ra 
Comiquo  fire.  [A.C.] 

CARADORI-ALLAN.  Add  that  she  sang 
in  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  on  its 
production  at  the  Philharmonic,  March  ai,  1825. 

CARAFA.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  Nov.  17, 
1787.  P.  308  ft,  1.  6,  add  date  of  *  La  Violette,* 
Oct.  1828.  Line  21,  for  a  post  which  he  was 
still  filling  in  1876,  %'wd  where  he  died,  July 
36,  1873. 

CAREY.  Henbt.  P.  309  ft,  1.  19,  for  Nov. 
read  October,  P.  3100,  1.  5,  for  date  of  first 
publication  of  his  iK)ems  read  1713.  Line  14, 
for  1739-40  read  1737.  P.  3106,  1.  6,  add 
dates  of  Geuige  Savile  Carey,  1 743-1807.  (Diet, 
of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CARILLON.  P.  311a,  1.  34»/or  Louvain 
(35  bells)  rtad  Louvain  (two  carillons  of  40 
and  41  bells  respectively).  Correct  note  below 
the  same  column  by  adding  that  Aerschodt 
made  the  33  bells  for  Cattistock  Church,  the 
machinery  only  being  supplied  by  Gillet  and 
Bland.    See  also  Chimes  in  Appendix. 

CARISSIML  Line  13  of  article,/or  in  rwA 
Jan.  1 3. 

CARLTON,  Rev.  RinHABD.  Add  that  he 
was  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  the 
degree  of  BA.  in  1577.  Soon  after  his  ordin- 
ation he  obtained  an  appointment  at  Norwich 
Cathedral.  In  Oct.  161 2  he  was  presented  by 
Thomas  Thursby  to  the  rectory  of  Bawsey  {jdc) 
and  Glosthorp.     (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CARMAN'S  WHISTLE.  The  first  line  of 
the  musical  example  on  p.  316  a,  is  an  intro- 
duction to  the  tune  proper.  In  bar  3  of  the 
first  line,ybr  G,  F,  read  A,  G. 

CARMEN.  Opera  comique  in  four  acts;  words 
by  Meilhao  and  Hal^vy  (founded  on  Prosper 
Menm^e*s  story  with  the  same  title),  music  by 
Georges  Bizet.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
Paris,  March  3,  1875.  In  Italian,  at  Her 
Majesty*s,  June  32,  1878  [see  Hauck,  Minnie]. 
In  English  (Carl  Rosa)  at  Her  Majesty's,  Feb.  5, 
1879.  In  French,  at  the  same  theatre,  Nov.  8, 1886 
(Mme.  Galli-Mari6  in  her  original  part).      [M.] 

CARNABY,  William,  Mus.  D.  Correct  day 
of  death  to  Nov.  7. 

CARNEVAL,*  Scenes  miononnes  bub  4 
NOTES  (the  translation,  on  the  printed  copy,  of 
the  autograph  heading,  'Fasching.  Schwiinke 
auf  vier  Noten  f.  Pfte  von  Eusebius*).  A  set  of 
21  piano  pieces  written  by  Schumann  in  1834, 

1  This  Is  the  iipelUnf  of  the  origlnei  edition :  In  hia  lttt«n  Sehi^ 
BiAuu  genanUlj.  bat  not  alirifi.  nrltct  Carnavftl. 
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and  dedicated  to  Carl  D'pinski.  Each  piece 
has  its  title.  The  allusions  to  the  Carnived  are 
obvious  —  *  Pierrot,'  'Arlequin,'  'Pantalou  et 
Colombine  * ;  but  the  other  subjects  of  which 
Schumann*s  mind  was  then  full  are  brought  in, 
such  as  *Chiarina'  (Oara  Wieck),  'Estrelle* 
(firnestine  von  Fricken), '  Chopin,*  *  Paganini,* 
'Papillons*;  he  himself  is  depicted  under  the  two 
aspects  of  his  mind  as  *■  Florestan '  and  *  Ease- 
bins,*  and  the  events  of  a  ball  are  fully  deline- 
ated in  the '  Valse  noble  *  and '  Yalse  aliemande/ 
'Coquette'  and  'R^plique,'  *  Reconnaissance/ 
'  Aveu  '  and  *■  Promenade.  The  whole  winds  up 
with  a  *  March  of  the  Davidsbundler  against  the 
Philistines,*  who  are  represented  by  the  common- 
place and  domestic  'Grossvatertanz.*  [See  vol.  L 
p.  634.]  The  arrangement  of  the  pieces,  how- 
ever, was  made,  and  the  title  added,  afterwards. 
Between  numbers  8  and  9  are  inserted  the 
*  Sphinxes,'  or  *■  Lettres  dansantes,*  that  is,  the 
4  notes  which  in  Schumann^s  mind  formed  the 
mystical  basis  of  the  whole.' 

Sphinxes. 
No.  X.  No.  a.  No.  3. 

5^ 


-t-J-i3-ta-- 


te 


I 


:baz; 


i 


A.8.C.H.        aCJcLA. 

No.  I  is  to  be  read  as  S  (Es),  C,  H,  A,  the 
musical  letters  in  the  composer's  name ;  Nos.  a 
and  3  as  As,  C,  H,  and  A,  S,  C,  H,  the  letters 
forming  the  name  of  a  town  in  Bohemia,  the 
residence  of  a  Baron  von  Fricken,  to  whose 
daughter  Ernestine  he  was  actually  engaged  at 
this  time.' 

The  Cameval  was  published  in  1837.  It  was 
probably  first  played  in  England  on  June  17, 
1856,  when  Mme.  Schumann  performed  16  of  the 
a  I  numbers. 

Schumann  returned  to  the  Carnival  as  the 
subject  of  a  composition  in  his  '  Faschings- 
scbwank  aus  Wien  *  (op.  a6).  [G.] 

CARNICEK  Add  days  of  birth  and  death, 
Oct.  34  and  March  17. 

CAROL.  The  history  of  this  word  presents  a 
remarkable  parallel  to  that  of  the  kindred  term 
Ballad.  Both  originally  implied  dancing :  both 
are  now  used  simply  to  denote  a  kind  of  song. 

In  old  French,  Carole  signified  a  peculiar 
kind  of  dance  in  a  ring.  This  dance  gave  its 
name  to  the  song  by  which  it  was  accompanied : 
and  so  the  word  passed,  in  one  or  both  of  these 
senses^  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Western 
Europe. 

In  the  English  of  Chancer  carolling  is  some- 
times dancing  and  sometimes  singing.  In 
modem  usage  a  carol  may  be  defined  as  a  kind 
of  popular  song  appropriated  to  some  special 
season  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  natural  year. 
There  are,  or  were,  Welsh  summer  carols,  and 
winter  carols ;  there  are  also  Easter  carols ; 
but  the  only  species  which  remains  in  general 
use,  and  requires  a  more  detailed  examination, 
is  the  Christmas  carol. 

*  These  are  nerer  plftyad  by  Mm*.  Sehnniuui. 
t  Bobunuuin'i  Juvendbrlob.  Sept.  5.  UH,  Mit. 
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Christinas  carols  then  are  songs  or  ballads  to 
be  need  during  the  Christmas  season,  in  reference 
to  the  festival,  under  one  or  other  of  its  aspects. 
In  some  it  is  regarded  chiefly  as  a  time  of  mirth 
and  feasting;  in  others  as  the  commemoration  of 
oor  Lord's  nativity.  In  many  carols  of  widely 
different  dates  some  one  or  more  of  the  customary 
circumstances  or  concomitants  of  the  celebration 
appear  as  the  main  subject  of  the  verse.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  oldest  known  carol  written 
in  England,  which  exists  in  the  Norman  French 
language  in  a  manuscript  of  the  i^h  century. 
(Joshua  Sylvester,  in  '  A  Garland  of  Christmas 
Carols,'  etc.,  J.  C.  Hotten ,  1 86 1 ,  states  that  it  was 
discovered  on  a  leaf  ti»  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
MS8.  in  the  JBritUh  Museum,  but  as  he  gives  no 
reference,  its  identification  is  almost  impossible.) 
This  points  to  an  important  &ot  in  the  history 
of  the  Christmas  festival.  In  Northern  Europe 
especially  the  solemnities  of  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  Christ's  birth  were  grafted  upon  a  great 
national  holiday-time,  which  had  a  religious 
significance  in  the  days  of  pagamsm ;  and  this 
has  left  a  distinct  impression  upon  Christmas 
customs  and  on  Christmas  carols.  The  old 
heathen  Yule  has  lent  its  colouring  to  the 
English  Christmas;  and  it  is  largely  to  this 
influence  that  we  must  attribute  the  joviid  and 
purely  festive  character  of  many  of  the  traditional 
and  best  known,  as  well  as  of  the  most  ancient 
Christmas  carols.  These  carols  have  not,  like 
the  hymns  appropriate  to  other  Christian  seasons, 
exclusive  reference  to  the  events  then  com- 
memorated by  the  Church,  but  represent  the 
feelings  of  the  populace  at  large,  to  whom  the 
actual  festivities  of  the  season  are  of  more 
interest  than  the  event  which  they  are  ostensibly 
intended  to  recall. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  many  other  Christ- 
mas carols,  ranging  from  an  early  period,  which 
treat  entirely  of  the  occasion,  the  circumstances, 
the  purpose  and  the  result  of  the  Incarnation. 
These  differ  from  hymns  chiefly  in  the  free  ballad 
style  of  the  words  and  the  lighter  character  of  the 
melody.  Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
embody  various  legendary  embellishments  of 
the  Gospel  narrative,  with  a  number  of  apocry- 
phal incidents  connected  with  the  birth  and  early 
years  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  these  they  are  in  all 
probability  indebted  immediately  to  the  Mystery 
Plays,  which  were  greatly  in  vogue  and  much 
frequented  at  the  time  from  which  Christmas 
carols  trace  their  descent ;  that  is,  the  1 2  th  or 
1 3th  century.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
direct  source  of  Christmas  carols,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  is  to  be  found  (as  has  been 
already  stated  in  this  Dictionary  ^)  in  similar 
compositions  which  were  introduced  between  the 
scenes  of  the  Mysteries  or  Miracle  Plays,  the 
great  religious  and  popular  entertainments  of  the 
middle  ages.  Three  such  compositions,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  Coventry  plays,'  have  been 
preserved,  by  accident,    apart  from   the   play 

1  Vol.Lp.7C1a. 

*  The  Fteeant  of  tti«  Oompany  of  Sheremen  and  Tsylon  In 
Corentrr,  ai  performod  bj  thma  oo  tba  f«sUT«l  of  Oorpni  ChrUtl, 
•to.   0oT«ntr7.  U17.  i 


itself,  with  this  note :  « The  first  and  last  the 
shepheards  singe :  and  the  second  or  middlemost 
the  Women  singe.'  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this 
how  carols  relating  to  the  mysteries  of  man's 
redemption  might  become  rooted  in  the  memo- 
ries and  affections  of  the  people.  Christm.u 
carols  have  also  been  affected  by  the  hymns  of 
the  Church  on  the  one  side,  and  by  purely  secu- 
lar songs  or  ballads  on  the  other.  The  words  of 
a  very  large  number,  dating  firom  the  15th 
centuiy  downward,  are  extant,  and  have  been 
published  in  such  collections  as  those  of  Sandys, 
Husk,  Sylvester,  and,  most  recently,  A.  H. 
BuUen  ;  but  the  materials  for  a  history  of 
their  musical  character  are  less  copious  and  less 
easily  accessible.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
style  of  the  tunes  was  that  of  the  ballad  music 
of  the  period  to  which  they  belong :  a  period 
which  extends,  so  far  as  concerns  existing  melo- 
dies, from  the  15th  century  to  the  Z9th.  An 
example  of  a  strictly  medieval  carol  tune  is  to 
be  found  in  that  of  the  second  of  the  carols  in- 
troduced into  the  Coventry  play  already  men- 
tioned. '  Lully,  luUa,  y*  littell  tine  childe/ 
which  has  been  published  in  modem  notation  by 
Mr.  Pauer.  Others,  in  three  or  four  parts,  of 
the  time  of  Heniy  VII.  and  Henxy  VIII.  exist 
in  manuscript.* 

In  the  time  of  King  Henry  VII.  and  later  it 
was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  choir  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal  to  sing  Christmas  carols  before  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  custom  gave  rise 
to  the  elaborate  compositions  bearing  that  name, 
of  which  some  specimens  are  preserved  among 
the  works  of  William  Byrd.  Each  of  the  collec- 
tions numbered  2,  3,  and  8  in  the  list  of  his 
works  given  in  this  Dictionary*  contains  a 
Christmas  carol,  so  called.  The  first,  'Lulla, 
lullaby,^  is  probably  the  Lullaby  referred  to  by 
the  E&rl  ot  Worcester  in  his  letter  about  the 
doings  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  court.'  The  first 
strain  of  the  second  is  here  given  as  a  specimen. 
The  third,  <  This  day  Christ  is  borne,*  is  headed 
'  A  Carroll  for  Christmas  day,'  and  b  followed  hy 
*  A  carroU  for  New  yeares  day.' 


A  CarowU/or  Chritimas  Day. 
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But  these  were  not  carols  in  the  popular 
pense,  or  for  popuhir  use.  They  exhibit  the 
same  abundance  of  contrapuntal  resources  which 
is  conspicuous  in  Byrd*s  other  compositions  ;  nor 
do  they  differ,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  words,  from 
other  nmdrigalian  music  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 
They  may  well  be  compared,  both  in  regard  to 
their  structure  and  their  position  in  the  develop- 
ment of  vocal  music,  with  the  Italian  and  French 
examples  of  a  similar  treatment  of  this  species 
of  composition  referred  to  under  Kokl.^ 

The  *  Sacred  Hymnes/  of  Byrd*8  contemporary 
John  Amner,  published  in  the  year  161 5,  include 
two  *  Motects  *  for  Christmas,  each  for  six  voices. 
The  former,  which  begins  *0  yee  little  flock, 
O  ye  faithful  shepherds,'  is  divided  into  three 
parts ;  the  latter,  of  which  the  first  words  are 
'  Loe,  how  from  heaven  like  stars  the  angels 
flying,'  into  two.  There  is  also  a  carol,  '  Upon 
my  lap  my  Soveraigne  sits,'  which  approaches 
more  to  the  character  of  a  part-song,  in  the 
'  Private  Musicke '  of  Martin  Peerson,  printed 
in  the  year  i6ao. 

Meanwhile,  no  doubt,  the  older  and  simpler 
kind  of  Christmas  carol  held  its  place  among  the 
lower  orders  of  society ;  and  it  reappeared,  which 
these  more  elaborate  and  artificial  forms  of 
Christmas  songs  never  did,  when  the  pressure  of 
the  Puritan  aKcendancy  which  prevailed  during 

1  VoI.U.pp.l6S».40Sfl« 
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the  Commonwealth  was  removed.  Both  before 
and  after  that  period  books  of  carols  for  Christ- 
mas Bay  and  its  attendant  feasts  were  printed, 
with  the  names  of  the  tunes  to  which  they  were 
to  be  sung.  These  are  in  most  cases  popular 
airs  of  secular  character.'  But  gradually  even 
these  musical  directions  disappeared.  During 
the  last  century  the  carol  literature  was  of  the 
humblest  kind.  Sheets  of  words  were  printed 
for  the  use  of  itinerant  singers ;  but  if  the 
strains  to  which  they  were  to  be  sung  were 
committed  to  paper  at  all,  the  possession  of  them 
must  have  been  pretty  well  confined  to  parish 
clerks  and  village  amateurs.  Still  they  were 
handed  on  by  tradition ;  and  many  of  them  have 
now  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  may  eve*r 
now  be  heard,  in  a  more  or  lees  modernized  form. 

The  first  person  who  attempted  to  fix  these 
vanishing  memories  of  the  past  seems  to  have 
been  Davies  Gilbert,  F.R.S.,  etc..  who  in  the 
year  1822  published  'Some  Ancient  Christmas 
Carols  with  the  Tunes  to  which  they  were  for- 
merly sung  in  the  West  of  England ' ;  '  being 
desirous,'  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  '  of  preserv- 
ing them  in  their  actual  forms  ...  as  specimens 
of  times  now  passed  away,  and  of  religioua 
feelings  superseded  by  others  of  a  different  cast.* 
Another  reason  he  gives  for  so  doing  is  the 
delight  they  afforded  him  in  his  youth,  when,  as 
he  seems  to  imply,  they  were  sung  in  churches 
on  Christmas  Bay,  and  in  private  houses  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

The  first  line  of  the  first  Carol  in  his  collection 
is  as  follows : — 
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Its  strange  tonality  seems  to  indicate  a  pedigree 
of  centuries,  and  an  ancestry  among  the  Eccle- 
siastical Modes.  [H.R.B.] 

CARPENTRAS.  Additions  and  corrections 
for  the  article  will  be  found  under  Genet,  voL  i. 
588,  9. 

CARTER,  Thomas.  Add  that  he  was  organist 
of  St.  Werbergh's  in  Dublin  from  1751  to  1769: 
The  second  sentence  of  the  article  is  to  be  omitted, 

t  Fbr  example:  In  'ChrUtmas  Oaroli  Good  k  Tma.  Preah  a  New,* 
printed  in  1841,  the  tonei  are  as  follows:— For  Chriatmaa  Day. 
(1)  Troye  Towne.  (2)  All  jou  that  are  »ood  fellowei :  (the  flrtt  Hoe  of 
the  Carol  followinr)  St.  Steven's.  (1)  Wtgmore'i  Ualliard.  (2)  Bonny 
Stveet  BoUd.  St.  John's  Day,  (1)  Klylnf  k'ame.  (2)  The  Kliig  s  goiiitf 
to  Bullelne.  InnocenU'  Day.  (1)  As  at  noone  Duleina  rested, 
(8)  The  Spanish  Pa»ln.  New  Teare^^ay,  Green  Bleeres.  Twelfs 
Day.  (1)  ThA  ladies  tall.  (S)  The  Spanish  Uipsles. 

s  The  last  three  notes  stand  thus  In  Gilbert's  eolleetlon.  but  they 
can  hardly  be  taken  aa  a  ooiroot  repreaentatlon  of  the  and  of  tba 
•train.  ^ 
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since  it  probably  refen  to  Aooiher  ThomM  Cwter, 
who  died  Nov.  8,  1800,  Aged  39,  of  liver  oom- 
pUint.  (Grent.  Mag.)  A  third  of  the  lame  luune 
WM  a  mnsician  in  Dublin  and  wm  living  at  the 
begimung  of  the  preeent  century.  (Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.)  The  composer  of  the  openw,  etc., 
died  Oct.  16  (not  la),  1804,  *g^  (according  to 
the  Sun  newspaper)  60.  W.  Hawes,  who  remem- 
bered him  well,  told  the  late  T.  OUphant  that 
this  Garter  had  never  been  to  India.         [J.M.] 

CABULLI,  FiBDiHAHDO.  Add  day  of  birth, 
Feb.  10. 

CABTJSO,LuiQi.  Adddayofbirth,Sept.a5. 

CABVALHO,  Mabik  Cabolivi  F&ix,  n^ 
Miolan,  bom  Dec.  31,  1827,  at  Marseilles,  re- 
ceived instruction  from  her  fathcir,  F^x  Miolan, 
an  oboe  player,  and  from  Dupres  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, i^aris  (1843-47),  where  she  obtained  the 
first  prize  in  singing.  She  made  her  d^but  in 
the  first  act  of  *  Lucia,'  and  in  the  trio  of  the 
second  act  of  'La  Juive,*  at  Dupres^s  benefit 
Dec.  1 4,  '49.  In  1849-56  she  sang  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  and  made  her  reputation  as  Isabelle 
in  '  Le  Pr^  anx  Cleros,'  as  the  heroines  on  the 
respective  productions  of  '  Giralda '  and  '  Les 
Koces  de  Jeannette,'  July  30,  'ro,  and  Feb.  4, 
'53.  In  the  latter  year  she  married  Carvalho,  then 
engaged  at  the  same  theatre.  From  1856-^  she 
sang  at  the  Lyrique,  where  she  first  appeared  in 
a  new  opera,  *La  Fanohonnette '  (Clapisson), 
and  where  she  increased  her  reputation  as  the 
foremost  female  lyric  artist  of  the  French  stage. 
She  appeared  as  CherubiAp,  Zerlina  (*  Don  Gio- 
vanni'), with  Nilsson  (Elvira)  and  Charton* 
Demeur  (Donna  Anna),  as  Pamina  to  the  Astri- 
fiammante  of  Nilsson,  and  in  new  operas  of  Mass^ 
and  Gounod,  i.  e.  *  La  Heine  Topaze/  Dec.  27, 
'56,  '  Faust,*  March  19,  '59,  <  Philemon  et  Bau- 
cis,' Feb.  18,  '60,  'Mireille,'  March  19,  '64, 
and  'Bom^  et  Juliette/  April  27. '67.  <The 
opera  stage  has  rarely  seen  a  poet*8  imagining 
more  completely  wrought  than  in  the  Marguerite 
of  Mme.Miolan-Carvalho  .  . .  I  had  .  .  .  watched 
the  progress  of  this  exquisitely  finished  artist 
with  great  interest . .  .  finding  in  her  perform- 
ances a  sensibility  rarely  combined  with  such 
measureless  execution  as  hers — and  it  has  been 
fancied  hardly  possible  to  a  voice  in  quality  like 
hers,  a  high  and  thin  soprano  with  little  volume 
of  tone — but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  delicacy 
of  colouring,  the  innocence,  the  tenderness  of  the 
earlier  scenes,  and  the  warmth  of  passion  and 
remorse  and  repentance  which  one  then  so  slight 
in  frame  could  throw  into  the  drama  as  it  went 
on.  Barely  has  there  been  a  personation  more 
oomplete  or  more  delightful.  Those  know  only 
one  small  part  of  this  consummate  artist's  skill 
that  have  not  seen  her  in  this  remarkable  Faust.* 
(Chorley).  In  '69-70  and  later  she  sang  alter- 
nately at  the  Grand  Opera  and  the  Op^ra  Ck>mique 
until  her  final  retirement,  which  took  place  in 
scenes  from  *  Faust  *  and  *  Mireille '  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  June  9,  1885.  She  sang  in  a  duet 
from  the  latter  opera,  with  Faure,  at  the  concert 
given  at  the  Trocad^ro  on  June  8,  1887,  for  the  | 
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benefit  of  the  snflRvers  in  the  fire  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique.  She  first  appeared  in  England  at  the 
Boyal  Italian  Opera  as  Dinorah,  with  great 
success,  on  the  production  of  that  opera  ('Pardon 
de  Ploermel')  July  26,  '59.  She  sanff  every 
season  until  '64  indusive,  and  again  in  71- 72, 
and  worthily  maintained  her  reputation — vis.  as 
Margaret  on  the  production  of  *  Faust,'  Oscar 
('  Ballo  in  Maschera*),  the  Zerlinas  (Mosart  and 
Auber),  Matilde,  Donna  Elvira,  Boeina  ('Bar- 
biere'  and  'Nosse'),  Catarina  (<L*£toile  du 
Nord  *),  etc.,  and  in  the  small  part  of  the  Happy 
Shade  in  '  Orfeo.*  Mme.  Carvalho  has  also  sung 
at  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  elsewhere.^ 

L^ir  Cabvaill^,  known  as  Carvalho,  bom 
1825,  educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where 
in  1848  be  obtained  an  accetni,  played  small 

Eirts  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  was  manager  of  the 
yrique,  in  '56-69,  afterwards  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, where  he  produced  Sardou*s  celebrated 
'  Babagas*;  in  '76  became  manager  of  the  Op^ 
Comique.  In  consequence  of  the  fire  of  May  25, 
1887,  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  upon  him,  and 
he  was  imprisoned  for  a  time,  since  the  accident 
was  judgea  to  be  the  result  of  managerial  care- 
lessness. In  1888  he  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Paravey.  [A,C.] 

CASE,  JoHF.  line  3  of  article,  add  that  he 
became  a  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College  in  1564, 
and  that  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1568, 
and  that  of  M.A.  in  1572.    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CASTELLAN,  Jbamkb  Aitais,  bom  at 
Beaujeu  (Bhone),  Oct.  26, 18 19,  received  instruc- 
tion in  singing  from  Bordogni  and  Nourrit  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  where  she  remained  six 
vears;  she  obtained  an  aeceuit  in  solfeggio  in 
^31,  first  premium  *33,  second  premium  in 
singing  *35,  and  finally  a  first  premium  in  singing 
and  second  premium  in  op^  comique  in  '36. 
She  went  on  the  operatic  staire  in  Italy,  and 
sang  with  success  at  Turin,  Milan,  and  Florence 
(where  in  '40  she  married  Enrico  Giampetro,  a 
singer),  also  at  Vienna,  etc.  She  next  sang  in 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  She  first  appcuued 
in  England  May  13,  '44,  at  a  Philhannonic 
concert,  with  such  success  that  she  was  re- 
engaged at  a  subsequent  concert  on  June  10, 
also  at  concerts  given  by  Stemdale  Bennett, 
Benedict,  etc.  In  the  winter  she  Kang  in  Italian 
opera  in  St.  Petersburg.  On  April  i,  '45,  she 
first  appeared  at  Her  Majesty*s  as  Luda,  with 
fair  success,  and  remained  there  during  that  and 
the  two  next  seasons,  as  the  successor  to  Persian!, 
singing,  among  other  parts,  Zerlina  ('  Don  Gio- 
vanni*), Fiordiligi  (*Cod  fan  Tutte*),  Amina, 
Linda  di  Chamouni,  Adina  ('L'Elisire  d'Amore '), 
and  Isabella,  on  production  in  Italian  of '  Bobert 
le  Diable,*  May  4,  '47,  for  Jenny  Lind.  From 
*48  to  *52,  except  '49,  when  she  was  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris,  where  she  was  the  original  Bertha 
in  '  Le  Prophbte,*  she  sane  each  season  at  Covent 
Garden,  where  she  proved  herself  a  pre-eminently 

I  Two  lm>th«n  of  Mm*.  Oftmtho  won  also  muslclaDa.  (1)  AiiioiB 
riLiz,  orohettral  eonduetor.  who  dtod  at  Kew  Orleans,  (t)  AI.U- 
ANDBt,  profoMor  of  urtan  aud  harmonium,  and  at  Mich  ftttatih-irt 
totlMl^riqiMforMTeraljsatii  diad  April  S^  HffSL 


CASTELLAN. 

uefal  ringer  in  many  parts  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, viz.  Margaret  of  Valois,  on  the  prodaction  in 
Italian  of  *  Les  Huguenots/  July  ao,  '^iS,  Juliet, 
Bertha,  Isabella,  Elvira  ('  Masaniello  \  Agatha 
(*DerFrei8chutz'),  Anais  ('Mos^  in  Egitto'), 
Matilde  ('GuiUaume  Tell'),  Ninetta,  Bosina, 
Abigail  ('  Nabuco '),  Pamina,  Glicera  on  pro- 
duction in  England  of  Gounod's  '  Saffo '  (Aug. 
I  a,  '51),  Cunegunda  on  production  of  Spohr's 

*  Faust,'  July  15/53  (the  composer  interpolated 
an  air  for  her  from  his  opera  '  Der  Zweikampf ), 
Pamina,  and  3Leonora  (*  Fidelio ').  Madame 
CastellMi  sang  frequently  at  the  Philharmonic 
and  other  concerts,  and  at  the  festivals  at  Nor- 
wich, Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  at  Birmingham 
four  times,  from  '49  to  '58,  where  in  '55  she  ori- 
ginally sang  the  soprano  music  in  Costa's  '  Eli,' 
and  in  '58  the  same  in  Leslie's  '  Judith.' 
Madame  Castellan  also  played  in  Paris  in  Ita- 
lian  in  1847,  and  for  the  last  time  in  1859, as  well 
as  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  She  has  long  since 
retired  from  public  life. 

'  Madame  Castellan  .  •  •  enjoyed  during  some 
years  a  settled  occupation  of  trust  and  variety  on 
our  two  Italian  Opera  stages.  So  far  as  industry 
and  general  utility,  a  plearing  person,  and  a 
competent  voice  entitled  their  owner  to  public 
favour,  the  new  French  prima  donna  was  emi- 
nently qualified.  But  she  fell  short  of  complete 
excellence  in  every  point  save  that  of  adaptability. 
Her  voice,  an  extensive  soprano,  having  both 
upper  and  lower  notes  sufficient  in  power,  was 
never  thoroughly  in  tune  . . .  Madame  Castellan, 
though  she  was  always  courteously  received, 
never  excited  the  slightest  enthusiasm  . . .  Her 
amenity  of  manner,  however,  and  the  sedulous  care 
she  always  showed  to  keep  faith  with  the  public, 
maintained  her  long  in  London  ;  and  since  she 
has  passed  from  the  stage,  she  has  never  been 
replaced  by  any  one  equivalent  to  her.'  (Chorley, 
i86a).  [A.C.] 

CATALAN!,  Alfbido,  bom  at  Lucca,  June 
I9>  1854,  studied  at  first  with  his  father,  the 
organist  of  the  church  of  S.  Frediano  in  that 
city.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  wrote  a  mass 
wluch  was  sung  in  the  cathedral.  At  seventeen 
he  went  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he 
studied  in  Basin's  class.  Returning  to  Italy,  he 
studied  for  two  years  at  the  Milan  Conservatorio, 
at  the  theatre  of  which  his  first  essay  at  dra- 
matic composition,  an  '  Egloga '  in  one  act,  '  La 
Falce,'  was  produced  in  the  summer  of  1875. 
On  Jan.  31,  1880,   his  grand  four-act  opera, 

*  Elda '  (words  by  D'Ormeville),  was  brought  out 
at  Turin;  on  March  17,  1883,  a  similar  work, 
'  Dejanioe,'  in  four  acts  (libretto  by  Zanardini), 
was  g^ven  at  the  Scala  at  Milan;  in  1885  a 
symphonic  poem  for  orchestra,  *  Ero  e  Leandro,' 
attained  considerable  success ;  and  '  Edmea,'  a 
three-act  opera  (libretto  by  Ghislanzoni),  was 

E reduced  at  the  Scala,  Feb.  37,  1886.  He  has 
ttely  completed  a  new  opera,  '  Loreley.*  He 
stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  younger  Italian 
composers.  [M.] 

CATELANI,  AvoELO.  Add  that  he  died  at 
S.  Martino  di  Mugnano,  Sept.  5,  1866. 
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CAVAILL^COL.  Add  date  of  death,  Jan. 
1886. 

CAVALLI.  Line  16  of  article,  for  1637 
read  1^9.  Line  ai,  for  *  Xerse '  reeid  '  Serse,' 
and  add  day  of  production,  Nov.  la.  line  a3, 
for  in  read  Feb.  7.  As  to  CavaUi's  daim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  Da  Capo,  see 
AiB,  vol.  i.  47  a,  and  Opkba,  ii.  50a,  503. 

CAVALLINI,  Ernesto,  a  great  clarinet 
player,  bom  at  Milan  Aug.  30,  1807.  He  was 
taught  in  the  Milan  Conservatorio,  and  after  an 
engagement  at  Venice  and  considerable  travel- 
ling he  returned  to  his  native  city,  first  as  player 
in  the  Scala  orchestra  and  then  as  professor  in 
the  Conservatorio.  In  185a  he  accepted  a  post 
at  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  filled  for  fifteen  years, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Milan  in  1870,  and 
died  there  Jan.  7,  1873.  In  184  a  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Paris  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Cavallini  travelled  much  and  was  well  known 
in  Paris,  London  and  Brussels.  He  played  a 
concerto  of  his  own  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert, 
June  a3,  1845.  F^tis  describes  his  volubility 
and  technique  as  prodigious,  and  his  breath 
as  inexhaustible;  his  intonation  was  also  very 
good,  though  his  instrument  was  only  the  old 
six-keyed  clarinet.  To  this  Mr.  Lazarus  adds 
that  Ids  music  is  very  difficult,  his  studies  and 
duets  excellent ;  and  although  his  tone  was  not 
of  the  purest,  he  might  well  be  called  the  Paga- 
nini  of  the  clarinet  for  his  wonderful  execution. 
Lists  of  his  works  are  given  by  F^tis,  and  b 


Pougin  in  the  Supplement  thereto. 
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CAVATINA.  Add  that  the  derivation  of 
the  word  is  not  dear.  Cavata  is  defined  as  the 
act  of  producing  tone  from  a  musical  instrument. 
The  strict  defimtion  of  Cavatina  will  be  found 
under  Opkba,  ii.  511  a. 

CEBELL,  a  name  used  by  Pnrcell  and  others 
for  the  dance  form  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Gavotte.  An  instance  occurs  in  a  suite 
of  Purcell's  printed  in  Pauer*s  'Old  English 
Cbmposers,'  and  '  The  Old  Cebell '  is  given  b; 


Hawkins,  EUstory,  App.  a  a. 
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CECILIA*  P.  3a9  6,  1.  10, /w  1739  read 
1740. 

CELLIER,  Altbxd,  bom  Dec.  I,  1844,  ^^ 
Hackney,  of  French  extraction,  was  educated 
there  at  the  Grammar  School,  and  from  1855  to 
i860  was  a  chorister  at  the  Chapel  Ro^sJ,  St. 
James's,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore.  In 
1 86  a  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  church 
of  All  Saints,  Blackheatb.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  became  Director  of  the  Ulster 
Hall  Concerts^  Belfast,  succeeding  Dr.  Chipp, 
and  conductor  of  the  Belfast  Philharmonic 
Society.  He  was  appointed  organist  to  St. 
Alban's  Holborn  in  1868.  Mr.  Collier  has  also 
been  conductor  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  Man- 
chester (187 1 -5);  Opera  Comique,  London 
(1877-9),  ^^^  i^^^^  conductor,  with  Sir  A.  Sul- 
livan, of  the  Promenade  Concerts,  Covent  Garden 
(1878  and  9),  besides  holding  numerous  smaller 
ap()ointments  at  the  Court,  St.  James's,  and 

Qq  a 
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Criterion  Theatres.  His  compositiont  inclade 
a  letting  of  Gray's  Elegy,  written  for  the  Leeds 
Festival  (Oct.  lo,  1883),  a  Suite  Symphonique 
for  orchestra^  various  songs  and  PF.  pieces, 
among  which  latter  must'  be  mentioned  a  charm- 
ing *Dan8e  pompeuse,*  1880,  dedicated  to  and 
frequently  played  by  Mme.  Montigny-Remaury. 
But  Mr.  Gellier  is  best  known  as  a  composer  of 
light  opera  or  opera  bouffe.  Besides  much  in- 
cidental music  to  plays,  etc.,  he  has  produced 
the  following:  —  'Charity  begins  at  Home,* 
Gallery  of  Illustration,  1870,  *The  Sultan  of 
Mocha/  produced  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  Man- 
chester, Nov.  16,  1874,  with  great  success,  and 
at  St.  James's  Theatre,  London,  April  17, 1876 ; 
'The  Tower  of  London,'  Oct.  4,  1875;  *Nell 
G Wynne/  Oct.  16,  1876;  *  Bella  Donna,  or  the 
Little  Beauty  and  the  Great  Beast,*  Apr.  37, 
1878,  all  produced  at  Manchester;  *  The  Foster 
Brothers,'  1876  (St.  George's  Hall);  'Dora's 
Dream,'  Nov.  17,  1877 ;  'The  Spectre  Knight,' 
Feb.  9, 1878 ;  *  After  all,'  Deo.  16, 1879 ;  *  In  the 
Sulks,*  Feb.  21,  1880,  operettas  in  one  act,  all 
produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  Theatre.  '  Pan- 
dora,* a  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  words  by  Long- 
fellow, was  produced  in  Boston  in  1881.  Few 
of  the  larger  works  obtained  other  than  pro- 
vincial popularity,  in  spite  of  the  pleasing 
and  elegant  music  contained  therein,  probabW 
owing  to  weak  librettos ;  but  on  Sept.  35,  1880, 
in  his  opera  of'  Dorothy,'  produced  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  a  fresh  setting  of  his  'Nell  Gwynne' 
to  a  new  book,  Mr.  Collier  gained  his  first  real 
success,  thanks  to  the  musical  merits  of  the 
work,  which  ran  through  the  entire  autumn 
season,  and  on  Dec.  ao,  was  transferred  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Theatro,  whero  it  has  been 
performed  ever  since.  A  lever  du  rideau  en- 
titled 'The  Carp,*  was  produced  at  the  Savoy 
Theatro  on  Feb.  13,  1886,  and  another  'Mrs. 
Jairanue's  Genie,*  at  the  same,  Feb.  14,  1888. 
On  Sept.  ai,  1887,  the  'Sultan  of  Mocha'  was 
rovived  at  the  Strand  Theatro,  with  a  new 
libretto  by  Lestocq.  Mr.  Collier  has  of  late 
resided  in  America  and  Australia,  but  returned 
to  England  in  1887.  [A.C.] 

CEMBAL  D'AMORE.  Add  that  the  in- 
strument should  be  regarded  as  a  double  clavi- 
chord, the  two  instruments  being  separated  by 
the  tongents.  [A. J.H.] 

CEMBALO.    P.  330  h,  1.  a4,/or  Pedal  read 

PXDAL8,  L 

CERTON.  Line  la  of  article, /or  1533-49 
read  1527-36,  and/or  1543-50  read  1543-60. 

CESTI,  Antonio.  Add  that  he  died  at  Venice, 
1669,  and  refer  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  article 
Cabissimi,  for  another  composition  attributed  to 
him. 

CHABRIER,  Alexts  EmfANUKL,  bom  at 
Ambert  (Puy  de  Ddme)  Jan.  18,  1841,^  at  first 
took  up  music  as  an  amateur,  while  he  was 
studying  law  at  Paris,  and  was  employed  at  the 
Miniature  de  I'lnt^rieur.  While  at  the  Lyc^e 
St,  Louis  he  had  been  taught  the  piano  by 
1  X)it6^«rUM  by  tlie  rflst«ter  ofblrth. 


tJHELL. 

Edonard  Wolff,  and  he  afterwards  studied  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  with  Aristide  Hignard ; 
but  in  reality  he  was  self-taught.  His  first  works 
of  any  importance  were  two  operettas,  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  most  compositions  of  their 
kind:  <L*£toile'  <Bouffes  Parisiens,  Nov.  a8, 
1877),  and  *L'£dueation  manqu^e*  (Cerele  de 
la  Presse,  May  I,  i879)«  '^^^  jetm  later, 
having  devoted  himself  entirely  to  music,  he 
published  *  Dix  Pieces  pittoresques  *  for  piano ; 
and  in  Nov.  1883,  a  Rhapsody  on  original 
Spanish  airs,  entitled  '  EspaSa,*  was  very  suc- 
cessful at  the  concerts  of  the  Chateau  d'Eati, 
where  he  was  for  two  years  (1884-5)  chorus 
master,  and  where  he  helped  Lamoureuz  to  pro- 
duce the  first  two  acts  of 'Tristan  und  Isolde.' 
While  there  he  produced  a  scena  for  mezso- 
soprano  and  female  chorus,  'La  Sulamite' 
(Maroh  15,  1865),  also  selections  finom  his  opera 
'Gwendoline,*  which  was  given  in  its  entirety 
at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  April 
10,  1886;  finally  he  produced,  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  in  Paris,  a  mora  extensive  work,  *  Le 
Roi  malgr^  Ini'  (May  18,  1887),  which,  after 
three  performances,  was  stopped  by  the  fire  of 
May  35;  it  was  reproduced  at  the  temporafv 
establishment  on  Nov.  16,  188^.  M.  Chabrier^ 
works  show  a  rare  power  of  combining  all  the  mu- 
sical materials  at  bis  disposal,  and  his  'Espaoa*  is 
a  model  in  this  respect;  but  in  his  original  com- 
positions a  lack  of  spontaneity  is  apparent,  and 
his  orehestration,  though  not  deficient  in  variety 
of  colouring,  is  noisy  and  too  thick.  He  is 
a  gifted  composer,  but  his  attachment  to  various 
schools  shows  him  to  be  without  settled  artistic 
convictions.  [A.J.] 

CHANGING-NOTE.  See  Nota  Caubita, 
ii.  466,  and  Wechselnote,  iv.  430. 

CHANSON.  P.  335  6. 1.  a7,/or  VivB  Henri 
QuATRB  read  Henbi  Quatbb  (Vive). 

CHANT.  P.  337  a,  1.  6  from  bottom,  for 
16 1 3  read  1623.  P.  338  a,  L  10,  for  Camidge 
read  Crotch. 

CHAPPLE,SAifUBL.  Adddateofdeath,i833. 

CHARD,  G.  W.  Line  5  of  article, /or  some 
years  later  read  in  1802,  and  add  date  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  College,  1832. 

CHARTON-DEMEUR.  See  Dskeub  in  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  iv.  p.  611. 

CHATTERTON,  J.  B.  Line  2  of  article,  for 
18 10  read  about  1803.  Line  3,  add  fint  ap- 
pearance at  a  concert  of  AspuU's  in  1824.  Line 
4,  for  1844  read  1842.  Line  7,  for  in  read 
April  II. 

CHAULIEU,  Chables.  Add  day  of  birth, 
June  21. 

CHELARD.  Line  8  of  article,  add  date  of 
his  obtaining  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  i8ii. 
P.  341  ft,  L  7,  for  in  r«kJ  Feb,  12, 

CHELL,  WiLLiAH.  Add  that  the  works 
mentioned  in  the  article  appear  to  be  nothing 
but  copies  of  the  treatises  of  Jolin  de  Muris^ 


CHELL. 

Ot teby  (ttothby) ,  and  others.  He  was  Freoentor 
of  Hereford  in  1554,  bat  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  was  deprived  of  all  his  cathedral  ap- 
pointments.   (Diet,  of  Nat.  Bipg.) 

CHERUBINL  P.  342  a.  1.  44,  add  date  of 
production  of  *  All  Baba/  July  aa,  1833.  Add 
that  in  181 5  he  came  to  Englnnd  and  conducted 
his  'Anacreon*  overture  and  two  MS.  com- 
positions at  the  Philharmonic  concert  on  March 
13.    P.  343  a,  L  24,  for  May  read  March. 

CHEST  OF  VIOI^.  A  set  of  six  viols, 
properly  matched  as  to  size,  power,  and  colour, 
used  for  chamber  performance.  It  usually  con- 
sisted of  two  trebles,  two  tenors,  and  two  Iwsses : 
occasionaUy  of  two  trebles,  three  tenors,  and  one 
bass,  the  bass  being  properly  twice  as  long  in 
the  string  as  the  treble.  [See  Violin.]  Sets  of 
viols,  thus  duly  proportioned,  were  often  made 
by  the  old  English  makers.  They  were  carefully 
fitted  into  a  *  chest/  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  shallow  vertical  press  with  double  doors.  Dr. 
Tudway,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  son,  printed 
in  Hawkins  (ch.  144)  describes  it  as  'a  large 
hutch,  with  several  apartments  and  partitions 
in  it,  each  partition  was  lined  with  green  bays, 
to  keep  the  instruments  from  being  injured  by 
the  weather.'  Hawkins  quotes  an  advertise- 
ment, dated  1667,  of  two  'chests  of  viols*  for 
sale,  one  made  by  John  Hose  in  1598,  the  other 
by  Henry  Smith  in  1633.  'Both  chests,*  says 
the  advertiser,  probably  referring  to  the  instru- 
ments, but  possibly  to  the  hutches,  'are  very 
curious  work.*  In  a  well-known  passage  in 
'Music's  Monument*  (p.  345),  Mace  says  of 
the  '  Press  for  Instruments,*  which  forms  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  furniture  of  his  elaborately 
designed  music  room,  '  First  see  that  it  be  con- 
veniently large,  to  contain  such  a  number  as  you 
shall  design  for  your  use,  and  to  be  made  very 
close  and  warm,  lyn*d  through  with  baves,  etc., 
by  which  means  your  instruments  will  speak 
livelily,  brisk  and  clear. . .  •  Your  best  provision, 
and  most  complete,  will  be  a  good  chest  of  viols, 
six  in  number,  viz.  two  basses,  two  tenors,  and 
two  trebles,  all  truly  and  proportionably  suited. 
. . .  Suppose  you  cannot  procure  an  entire  chest 
of  viols,  suitable,  etc.,  then  thus :  endeavour  to 
pick  up,  here  or  there,  so  many  excellent  good 
odd  ones,  as  near  suiting  as  you  can,  every  way, 
viz.  both  for  shape,  wood,  colour,  etc.,  but 
espedaHy  for  size.'  Mace's  Press  for  Instruments 
includes,  besides  the  'chest  of  viols,*  a  pair  of 
violins,  a  pair  of '  lusty  full-sized  theorboes,'  and 
three  'lusty  snuut  speaking*  lyra-viols,  the  whole 
constituting  'a  r»sdy  entertainment  for  the 
greatest  prince  in  the  world.'  The  principle  of 
the  '  chest  of  viols '  is  found  in  the  quartets  and 
quintets  of  violins  which  were  occasionally  made 
by  the  Cremona  makers.  [E.J.P.] 

CHEV£ or Galik-PabibChkv^ Ststsm.  A 
method  of  teaching  Mkrt-siuging  and  sight-read- 
ing, much  used  in  France,  is  thus  called,  firom 
the  names  of  its  founder  and  chief  promoters. 
Its  essential  features  are  two :  first,  the  use  of 
the  principle  of  '  tonic  relationship,*  the  learner 
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being  taught  t6  refer  every  sound  to  the  tonic, 
and  secondly,  the  use  of  a  numeral  notation,  the 
figures  I,  a,  3,  etc.  serving  as  the  written  sym- 
bols for  the  several  sounds  of  the  scale.  Do  {ut) 
■si,  Re^2t  etc.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  a  tune,  'God save  the  Queen,'  thus  written  in 
two  parts. 


1  1  2 

335 

... 

7#  12 

• 

5  •"3  6 

.      .   . 

334 
1  1  2 

3»2  1 

1  rB3 

21  7 

• 

535 

... 

1*0 
3«0 

• 

A  dot  under  a  figure  shows  that  it  is  in  a  lower 
octave,  a  dot  above  a  figure  in  a  higher.  The 
zero  shows  a  *  rest '  or  silence ;  a  thick  dot,  as 
in  the  second  measure,  continues  the  preceding 
sound.  The  varying  lengths  of  sonnd  are  shown 
by  a  bar  or  bars  above  the  figures,  as  in  the 
second  and  fourth  measures.  The  numerals 
are  treated  only  as  visual  signs  ;  the  names  sung 
are  the  old  sol-fa  syllables.  The  use  of  the 
numerals  is  to  keep  the  positions  of  the  sounds 
in  the  scale  impressed  on  the  learner's  mind, 
and  thus  help  him  to  recognise  and  sing  the 
sounds.  This  figure  notation  is  used  o^y  as 
introductory  to  the  ordinary  musical  notation. 
The  system  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy in  France,  but  it  has  made  considerable 
way  and  is  now  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  Paris 
Communal  Schools.  It  has  been  adapted  for 
English  use  by  M.  Andrade  and  Mr.  6.  W. 
BuBen.  The  English  class-books  and  exercises 
are  published  by  Messrs.  Moffatt  and  Paige,  38 
Warwick  Lane.  The '£cole  Galin-Paris-Chev^' 
has  its  head-quarters  at  36  Rue  Vivienne,  Paris, 
and  has  for  many  years  been  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Amand  Chev^.  He  edits  the  monthly 
paper, '  L'Avenir  Musical '  (10  centimes),  which 
gives  full  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  method. 
An  experiment  was  begun  some  years  back, 
under  the  authority  of  Uie  Paris  Municipality, 
to  test  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  method, 
by  putting  certain  specified  Communal  Schools 
under  the  direction  of  its  professors,  and  this  is 
still  in  progress. 

The  idea  of  using  numerals  in  the  way  above 
shown  is  best  known  to  the  general  world 
through  the  advocacy  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
PiEBBB  Galin  (1786-1831),  who  first  developed 
the  plan  practically,  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
at  Bordeaux.  Aiici  Paris  ( 1 798- 1 866),  one  of 
his  most  energetic  disciples,  was  educated  to  be 
an  avocat,  but  devoted  his  life  to  the  musical 
propaganda.  He  added  to  thb  system  a  special 
nomenclature,  since  adopted  into  the  Tonic-Sol-fa 
system,  for  teaching '  time.'  Emilb  Chkv£  ( 1 804 
— 1864)  was  a  doctor,  and  married  a  sister  of 
Paris.  His '  Methode  Elementaire  de  la  Musique 
Vocale,*  a  complete  exposition  of  the  system,  has 
a  curious  title-page.  The  title  is  followed  by  the 
words  'ouvrage  repouss^  [in  large  capitaL]  k 
Vunanimit^  9  Avril,  1850,  par  la  Oanmiission  du 
Chant  de  la  ville  de  Paris,  MM.  Auber,  Adam, 
etc.,  etc*  and  below  this  is  a  picture  of  a  medal 
'  Decem^e  Juin  1853  k  la  Soci^ttS  Chorale  Galin- 
Paris-Chev^  *  for  *  lecture  k  premiere  vue  *  and 
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other  ihingf,  by  a  juir  composed  of  M.  Berlios 
•nd  other  znuBicianB  (6th  ed.  1856).       [R.B.L.] 

CHIAVETTE  (i.e.  Little  Keys,  or  Clefi). 
Under  this  name,  the  acute  Clefs  were  used,  by 
the  Polyphonists,  for  certain  Modes  of  high 
range,  such  a«  Modes  YII,  and  XIV ;  while 
those  of  more  moderate  pitch  were  used  for 
Modes  I,  III,  or  VIII,  and  others  of  like  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  graver  forms  for  the  lowest  Modes 
In  use— such  as  Mode  XIV  transposed.  The 
Clefs  of  moderate  pitch  were  called  the  Ckiavi 
or  Chiavi  naturali,  and  both  the  acute  and  the 
grave  forms,  the  Chiavi  troBportaii;  but  the 
term  Chiavette  was  generally  reserved  for  the 
acute  form  only, 

ChlAvi  natanll.  ChlsTvtte* 


ChiSTi  tnuportatl. 


^i^[ 


It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  system  of 
Chiavi  and  Chiavette  may  serve  to  assist  in  the 
determination  of  the  Mode,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  its  Authentic  or  Plagal  character :  but 
this  is  not  true.  Palestrina's  <  Missa  Papa 
Maicelli,*  in  Mode  XIV  (Plagal),  and  his  <  Missa 
Dies  sanctificatus,*  in  Mode  Vll  (AuthentioV 
are  both  written  in  the  Chiavette,  Asolas 
'  Missa  pro  Befunctis,'  In  Mode  XIV  tranroosed, 
is  written  in  the  Chiavi  troMportati,  I^ales- 
trina*s  '  Missa  brevis,*  Mode  XIII  transposed,  is 
written  in  the  Chiavi  naiwrali,  [See  also  vol. 
ii.  p.  474  a.]  [WAR.] 

CHILCOT,  Thohas.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Bath,  Nov.  1766. 

CHILD,  WiLLiAV.  Line  6  of  article,  for 
1632  read  1630,  and  add  that  he  was  appointed 
conjointly  with  Nathaniel  Giles.  Line  9,  add 
that  in  1643,  when  the  whole  establishment  was 
expelled,  Child  is  said  to  have  retired  to  a  small 
farm  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  composition, 
the  anthem  'O  Lord,  grant  the  King  a  long 
life '  dating  from  this  time.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  present  at  Charles  IPs  coronation,  Apr. 
33,  1661.  On  July  4  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Composer  to  the  King,  in  place  of  the 
FerraboBcos  deceased.  The  story  of  the  pave- 
ment at  Windsor,  told  in  lines  9-17  from  end  of 
article,  is  correctly  as  follows  (from  a  document 
in  the  chapter  records): — ^'Dr.  Child  having 
been  organist  for  some  years  to  the  king*8  chapel 
in  K.  Ch.  ands  time  had  great  arrears  of  his 
salaiy  due  to  him,  to  the  value  of  about  £500, 
which  he  and  some  of  our  canons  discoursing  of. 
Dr.  C.  slited  {9io\  and  said  he  would  be  glad  if 
anybody  would  give  him  £5  and  some  bottles  of 
wine  for ;  which  the  canons  accepted  of,  and  ac- 
cordingly had  articles  made  with  hand  and  seal. 
After  this  King  James  2  coming  to  the  crown, 
paid  off  his  Brs.  arrears;  wch.  much  affect- 
ing  Dr.  Child,  and  he  repining  at,  the  canons 
generously  released  his  bsj^gain,  on  condition  of 
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his  paving  the  body  of  the  choir  wth.  marUe, 
wch.  was  accordingly  done,  as  is  ooAemorated  on 
his  gravestone.*    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CHIMES.  Certain  beats  on  one  or  more  bells 
nsed  to  give  notice  of  the  commencement  of 
religious  services  or  of  the  time  of  day.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  chimes  in 
our  own  land,  or  in  other  European  Christian 
countries,  whether  applied  to  sacred  or  secular 
purposes. 

The  &mous  msnuscript  of  St.  Blaise,  said  to 
be  of  the  9th  century,  shows  that  there  was  an 
attempt  made  in  early  times  to  produce  a  set  of 
chimes  with  small  suspended  bells  which  were 
tapped  with  a  hammer  or  wooden  mallet  by  a 
cleric  or  lay  performer.  The  later  illustrations 
from  the  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  Benedio- 
tional  of  S.  ^thelwold,  which  was  executed  at 
Hyde  Abbey  about  tiie  year  980,  would  show 
that  chime  bells  in  early  times  were  mounted  in 
campaniles  without  the  appendages  for  ringing 
or  swinging  according  with  the  present  custom. 

There  are  examples  of  the  introduction  of 
the  half  swinging  chimes  in  the  15th  century 
which  have  been  carefully  recorded,  and  which 
show  a  more  convenient  arrangement  in  '  the 
dead  rope  pull '  than  the  earlier  arrangements 
of  levers ;  and  also  of  '  full  pull  swing '  or 
ringing  the  bells  mouth  upwards,  in  distinc- 
tion to  chiming  them,  where  if  swung  at  all  half 
the  distance  is  sufficient  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, for  the  purposes  of  chiming,  the  bells  hang 
dead  and  are  struck  with  the  clapper  or  with  an 
outside  or  distinct  hammer,  or  are  only  swung 
a  short  distance  on  centres,  which  facilitates  the 
work  on  large  or  Bourdon  bells.  As  soon  as 
S.  Paulinus  had  determined  to  erect  the  new 
churches  in  Northumbria,  and  as  soon  as  S.  Dun- 
stan  had  with  his  usual  energy  devoted  himself 
to  the  elevation  of  the  Christian  Church  among 
the  Saxons,  an  impetus  was  given  to  chime 
ringing,  in  the  one  case  by  the  importation  and 
in  Uie  other  by  the  manufacture  at  home  of  the 
necessary  bells  for  chiming  and  of  the  wooden 
structures  with  which  they  were  associated  and  - 
which  would  not  have  carried  large  sets  of  chimes. 
This  system  of  application  has  been  repeated 
down  to  modern  times  in  the  large  stone  fabrics, 
and  is  employed  in  the  cases  of  the  famous 
christened  bells,  such  as  Tom  of  Oxford,  Tom  <^ 
Lincoln,  Biff  Ben,  and  Great  PauL 

In  King  8  '  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia,*  it  has  been  said  that 
'  Bells  are  now  always  used  in  Russia,  and  the 
chiming  them  is  looked  upon  as  essential  to  the 
service,  the  length  of  the  time  signifies  to  the 
public  the  degree  of  sanctity  In  the  day ;  every 
church,  therefore,  is  furnished  with  them,  they 
are  fastened  immovably  to  the  beam  that  sup> 
ports  them,  and  are  rung  by  a  rope  tied  to  the 
clapper,  which  is  perhaps  a  mark  of  their  anti- 
quity in  that  country,  our  method  of  ringing 
being  more  artificial.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  w^ht  of  metal 
and  the  dimensions  of  prominent  bells  in  our 
own  and  other  countries.    The  following  list,  for 
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tlie  most  part  taken  from  DeniBon*8  'Clocks.' 
etc.,  will  show  the  leading  particulan  of  aome  of 
the  most  celebrated : — 
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QfaiBa»ti 


Poto. 


Dio- 
•mtitr  ol 

■MNUfc. 


WM«M. 


Moscow 

Kt  PftQl's,  London,  *  Great  Paul  *  . 

Munich 

Danzig 

Coloone 

Batiibon 

Magdeburg    .  - 

Leipsig 

Brealau 

Brunn 

Ghent 

Bodix 

Ch&lons 

Lincoln 

Mariaxell 

St.  Paul's,  London,  old  bell  .    .    . 

Dresden 

Bouen 

Exeter, 'Peter* 

Frankfort 

Old  Lincoln 

Leeds  Town  Hall 

Yaletta,MalU 

Amiens 

Boulogne 

Westminster,  fourth 

„  third 

„  second     .    .    .    .    . 

„  first 

Exeter  tenor 

Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  clock  bell    . 

Canterbury 

Gloucester 

Manchester  Boy  al  Exchange 

^  teoor  or  hour  bell 

M  fourth 

„  third 

M  second 

first 


1733 
1882 
1493 
1453 
1449 
1325 
l6iM) 
l&'M 
1721 
1615 


1841 


1835 
1830 
1716 
1787 


1676 
1371 
1610 
185^ 


1736 


1857 
1858 
lt*57 
1857 
1676 


1762 
15th 
[cent 


tuin. 
21    6 
9    6 
7    3 


6    2 


6  10^ 

6*  9^ 

•  • 

6  4i 

6  4 

6  4 

6  31 

6  ? 

6  1 

6  0 


6  0 
4  6 
4  0 
a  9 
6  11^ 


6    9 

6    8^ 


8* 

0 

1 


r>.  i/w. 
1U3    0 

16  14 
6  6 
6  1 
6  0 
6  16 
6  16 
6  14 
6  13 
6  10 
6  10 
6  10 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


9 
8 
6 

4 
2 
9 
0 
0 


2  10 
2    8 


418 
4    1 

•        • 

6  0 
4  0 
3  18 
1  13^ 
1  6^ 
1  1 
3  7 
3  10 
3  10 
3    6 

3    S 
1    3 

'? 

8 


Manchester  Town  Fa11,1877. 
Tonf.  Owt.  Qrt. 
Hour  bell       tf       9     0 
Twentieth       6       0 
Nineteenth     3     11 
Eighteenth     2     12 
Seventeenth  2 
Sixteenth        1 


Fifteenth 

Fourteenth 

Thirteenth 

Twelfth 

Eleventh 

Tenth 

Ifinth 

Eighth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fourth 

Third 

Second 

First 


1 
1 
1 
1 


3 
19 
11 
7 
3 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


17      0 
16      0 


14 

10 

9 


0 
0 
3 


8      3 
8      2 


7 
7 
7 
6 


3 
2 
1 
8 


Bradford  Town  Hall. 


Hour  bell, 

Twelfth 

Eleventh 

Tenth 

Ninth 

Eighth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fourth 

Third 

Second 

First 


Tods. 

4 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Cwt.  Qxs. 
U 
7      0 
19      0 


1 
13 

4 
18 


0 

0 
0 
3 


13  3 

12  2 

9  0 

8  2 


8 
7 


0 
8 


A  manual  chiming  apparatus,  as  distinct  from 
chime  barrel  machineSi  was  introduced  by  the 
late  Bey.  H.  T.  £llacombe  at  Bitton  Chuich. 
His  system  has  been  somewhat  modified  and 
elaborated  by  Messrs.  Warner,  the  well-known 
bell-founders  of  London,  who  have  of  late  years 
erected  many  of  these  instruments  in  churches 
for  chiminff  either  tunes  or  changes  on  church 
bells. 

An  apparatus  for  chiming  by  pneumatics  has 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  church  organ 
builder,  which  has  some  advantages,  aa  the 
simple    touch   on    a    keyboard    produces    the 


required  sound,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  com* 
plication  of  an  oigan  bellows  and  valves  to  supply 
the  compressed  air  required  for  working,  has  not 
commended  it  for  general  use.  The  simple 
rope-pull  apparatus  before  referred  to  may  in  a 
minute  be  put  into  gear  for  chiming,  or  out  of 
gear  to  admit  of  the  bells  being  rung. 

The  proportions  and  shapes  of  bells  used  for 
chimes  should  be  of  a  different  character  from 
ringing  beUs,  to  admit  of  tune  and  accord  in  more 
pleasant  harmonics,  a  point  which  also  has  bear- 
ing upon  the  cup  or  hemispherical  form  of  chimes 
which  have  of  late  years  been  adopted,  a  flattened 
form  of  hemisphere  giving  far  better  results  than 
the  more  circidar  or  cup  outlines.  [S.B.G.] 

CHIPP,  £.  T.  line  7  of  article,  add  that  he 
was  in  the  Queen*s  private  band  from  1843  to 
1845.  Line  la,  the  date  of  his  appointment  to 
the  Panopticon  is  1855.  Line  14,  Uie  date  of  ap- 
pointment to  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington,  is  1856. 
Add  that  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  B.  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1 859,  and  that  of  Mus.  D.  in  1 860.  He 
died  at  Nice,  Dec.  17, 1886.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CHITARRONE.  The  instrument  described 
under  this  name  is  in  Italy  generally  called 
Arciliuto,  the  name  Chitarrone  being  given  to 
a  large  chitarra,  or  theorbo  with  a  shorter  neck, 
strung  with  wire,  and  played  with  a  plectrum.  The 
German  authorities,  Praetorius  (1019)  and  Baron 
(1727),  wero  followed  by  the  writer.      [A.J.H.] 

CHLADNI,  E.  F.  F.  Li  list  of  works.  No.  4, 
for  States  read  Stabes. 

CHOLLET,  Jkan  Baftistb  Mabib,  bom  May 
ao,  1798,  at  Paris,  was  from  1804  to  1816  taught 
singing  and  the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire, 
and  in  1814  gaine<l  a  solfeggio  prixe.  In  181 5, 
the  Conservatoire  having  been  closed  owing  to 
political  events,  he  became  chorus  singer  at  the 
Opera  and  the  Italian  and  Feydeau  Theatres. 
In  i8i8-a5  he  played  in  the  provinces,  under 
the  name  D6me-Chollet,  the  quasi  -  baritone 
parts  played  formerly  by  Martin  and  others. 
In  1825  he  played  both  at  Brussels  and  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  Paris,  and  obtained  in  i8a6  an  engage- 
ment at  the  latter,  whero,  having  adopted  the 
tenor  repertoire,  he  remained  until  183a.  His 
principal  new  parta  were  in  operas  of  Harold 
and  Auber,  viz.  Henri  ('Marie'),  Aug.  la, 
1836,  in  which  he  made  his  first  success  by 
his  rendering  of  the  song  'Une  robe  l^re*; 
Fritz,  in  'La  Fiancee,'  Jan.  10,  1839;  'Fra 
Diavolo,*  Jan.  a  8,  1830,  and  *Zampa/  May  3, 
1 83 1.  In  1833-35  he  was  again  in  Brussels, 
whera  hereafter  he  enjoyed  even  greater  favour 
than  he  obtained  in  Paris.  In  1 834  be  sang  at  the 
Hague,and  in  1 835  returned  to  theOp^ra Comique, 
where  he  remained  several  years,  and  created 
several  other  parts  in  operas  of  Adam,  Hal^vy, 
and  Balfe,  viz.  Lionel  in  <L*]&clair'  (Hal^vy), 
Dec.  30,  '35 ;  Chapelon  in  '  Postilion  de  Lon- 
jumeau,'  Oct.  13, '36 ;  Jos^eljrn  in  *Roi  d  *Yvetot,' 
Oct.  13,  '43  ;  Edward  IIL  in  'Puits  d' Amour,' 
Apr.  ao,  '43;  *Cagliostro,'  Feb.  10,  '44;  Beau- 
manoir  in  'Quatre  fils  d'Aymon*  July  15,  '44. 
He  left  the  Comique,  directed  the  Hague  Theatre 
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for  a  tune,  and  finally  re-appeared  In  Paiis  at 
the  Lyrique  without  succesB.  In  '50  he  played 
with  Mitchell's  company  at  St.  James's  Theatre, 
▼iz.  as  Lejoyeux  ('  Val  d'Andoire  *),  in  which  he 
made  his  d^nt,  Jan.  4,  as  Baniab^  (Paer's 
*Maltre  de  Chapelle'),  and  in  his  well-known 
parts  of  Zampa,  J  osselyn  and  the  Postilion.  He 
Was  well  received,  on  account  of  his  easy,  gentle- 
manly, and  vivacious  acting,  and  his  command 
both  of  humour  and  pathos,  which  atoned  for 
loss  of  voioe.  F^tis  says  of  him  that '  endowed 
with  qualities  that  should  have  taken  him  to 
the  highest  point  of  art,  if  he  had  received 
a  better  musical  education,  he  had  more  inge- 
nuity than  real  ability,  more  mannerism  than 
style.  Sometimes  he  jerked  out  his  song  with 
affectation ;  he  oflen  altered  the  character  of  the 
music  by  introducing  variations  of  the  phrase 
and  numerous  cadenzas  in  which  he  made  use 
of  his  head  voioe.  Vocal  studies  had  not 
been  studied,  inasmuch  that  his  'mezza  voce' 
was  defective,  and  that  he  executed  ascend- 
ing chromatic  passages  in  an  imperfect  man- 
ner. Id  spite  of  these  faults,  the  charm  of  his 
voice,  his  knowledge  of  what  would  please  the 
public,  and  his  aplomh  as  a  musician  often 
caused  him  to  make  more  effect  than  skilful 
singers  deprived  of  these  advantages.  His  fare- 
well benefit  took  place  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
April  34, 1872,  when  Roger  reappeared  in  a  scene 
from  '  La  Dame  Blanche/  and  ChoUet  himself  as 
Bamab^  in  the  celebrated  duo  firom  Paer'n 
'Maltre  de  Chapelle.'  On  this  occasion  Pala- 
dilhe's  musical  setting  of  Copp^e's  '  Le  Passant ' 
was  first  produced,  with  Mme.  Galli-Mari^  and 
the  late  Mile.  Priola.  [A.a] 

CHOPIN.  Add  the  following  list  of  works 
(for  PF.  solo,  unless  otherwise  stated).  The 
works  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  published 
posthumously. 

Op. 

1.  Hondo,  0  mloor. 
a  *  La  ci  dtrem '  VarUtioiU  (wlUi 

OrchMn,). 
a  Introduction  and  PokmalM, 

InO(PF.aodOello). 
4.  •BOD&ta,  C  minor. 
E.  •Bondanu  k  la  Hasor. 

6.  Four  Maieurkaa. 

7.  Five  MamrkaB. 
a  Ttio  (FF.  and  Strinsi). 
9.  TbfM  Koetumea. 

la  Twelve  Studiea. 
31.  Concerto,  X  minor. 
12.  Variations  (with  Orch.).  *La- 
doTlo'(Hdn>ld). 

15.  Fftntaila  on  PolUh  aln. 

14.  KimkoTUk  Hondo  (with  Oroh.) 
]&  Three  Noctumaai 

16.  Rondo.  B  b. 

17.  Four  Maiurkii. 

15.  Valse.  lb. 
19.  Bolero. 
90.  Beherso,  B  mliwr. 

21.  Conoerto.F  minor  (with  Oreh.) 

22.  Polonalae.  B  b  (with  OrehO 
83.  Ballade,  O  minor. 
St.  Four  Mazurkas. 
SS.  Twelve  Studies. 
96.  Two  Polonaises. 
27.  Two  Noctumes. 
9S.  Twenty-four  Preludei. 
29.  Impromptu,  Ah. 
80.  Four  Mazurkas. 
8L  Soheno,  B  b  minor. 
8!L  Two  Nuctumea. 
88.  Four  Mazurkas* 
SL  TliTM  Val 
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|35.  Bonata,  B  b  minor. 

98.  Imprompto,  F  j^ 
97.  Two  Nocturnes. 
80.  Ballade.  F. 

99.  Seheno,  C  %  minor. 

40.  Two  Polonaises. 

41.  Four  Mazurkas. 

42.  Valse.  Ab. 
4S.  Tarantelle. 

44.  Polonaise.  V%  minor. 
4&  Prelude,  0<  minor. 
49.  AUenTodeOonoert. 

47.  Ballade.  A  b. 

48.  Two  Nocturnes. 

49.  Fantasia,  F  minor. 

60.  Three  Mazurkas. 

61.  Impromptu,  D  b. 
02.  Ballade.  F  minor. 
S3w  Potonalse,  Ab. 
M.  Scherzo,  X. 

6B.  Two  NfWtumflB. 
66.  Three  Mazurkas. 
ST.  Berceuse. 
8&  Sonata,  B  minor. 


60. 
60. 


Three  Mazurkas. 
Barcarolle. 

61.  Polonaise  Fantalaie. 

62.  Two  Nocturnes. 
Thr«)e  Mazurkas. 

64.  Three  Valses. 

6&  Sonata,    Q  minor  (PF.  and 
Oeilo). 

66.  eFaotaisle  Impromptu. 

67.  ftFour  Mazurkas. 

68.  *Four  Mazurkas. 

69.  •Two  Vaises. 

70.  «Thn6  Valsei. 


Op. 

71.  sThree  Polonalsa*. 

72.  eNoetume,  B  minor.  Xaz«he 

funAbra  In   0  minor,  and 
three  iooesalBes. 
7t.  eBondo  for  two  FFs.  la  0. 

Without  opua.nnmbcr. 
aSawnteen  Sonsi  with  PF, 
Three  Studies. 


D.  CaaA 


and  Bb 


eMainrkaa  In  G,  Bb* 

A  minor. 
•Valses.  B  major  and  minor. 
•Polonaises,  Q%  minor 

minor. 
•Tarlatlons  In    I,   *Tho 

Swiss  B07.' 
Duet  Oonoerianta.  on  *Bobert* 

(for   PF.  and   CeUo,  writtoa 

with  FraaehoBune). 


CHORALE.  Add  to  the  article  in  yolome  L 
p.  351,  the  following : — 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Chorale  it  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  distinguish  the  composer  of 
the  melody  or  canto  fermo  from  the  harmonixer 
(called  Tometter  by  Winterfeld).  A  lai^  pro- 
portion of  extant  chorales  appear  to  be  biued  on 
old  church  tunes,  so  that  Uiey  present  a  con- 
tinuity with  the  past  which  is  quite  consistent 
with  Luther's  earlier  practice.  As  to  the  ancient 
origin  of  these  tunes,  see  Luthsb,  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 
The  Chorales  used  in  this  first  period  are  treated 
as  Motets  [see  Motkt],  as  the  examples  in 
Winterfeld  show :  that  is,  the  melody  is  given 
out  as  a  canto  fermo,  generally  in  a  tenor  or  at 
least  a  middle  part,  with  the  other  parts  in  more 
or  less  florid  counterpoint  The  music  is  not  yet 
measured  [see  Msasubk]  or  divided  into  equal 
rhythm  {munca  menturabilu).  The  contra- 
puntal treatment,  which  became  more  elaborate 
under  such  musicians  as  Stephen  Mahu  and 
Job.  Kugelmann — both  early  in  the  i6th  cen- 
tury— advanced  greatly  in  the  number  of  voice- 
parts  and  general  complexity  towards  the 
end  of  the  i6th  and  first  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, the  chief  writers  being  Gumpelzhaimer, 
Joh.  Eccard,  Mich.  Praetorius,  J  oh.  Schopp  and 
Job.  Bosenmtiller.  This  again,  when  the  sing<- 
ing  came  to  be  restricted  to  the  canlo  fermo  in 
unison,  originated  the  school  of  organ  accompani- 
ment to  the  Chorales  such  as  we  see  in  Bach's 
organ  works,  and  as  it  is  still  occasionally  to  be 
heard  in  Germany. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  some  chorales  are 
based  on  secular  songs  of  an  earlier  date.  The 
old  ecclesiastical  forms  of  music  inherited  from 
Saint  Gregory  were  proper  to  the  Latin  hymns 
of  the  Breviary;  but  for  hymns  written  in  a 
modem  language  and  forming  no  part  of  a  pre- 
scribed ritual,  the  freer  stvle  used  in  secular  songs 
was,  or  was  soon  found  to  be,  quite  naturid. 
Most,  however,  of  the  secular  melodies  thus  used 
were  not  so  employed  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
i6th  or  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century. 

Simultaneously  with  this  elaborate  contra- 
puntal treatment,  which  demanded  the  resources 
of  a  church  with  a  good  choir,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  tendency  towards  a  simpler  treat- 
ment. This  is  found  par  excelleneg  in  Goudimel^s 
setting  of  Marot  and  Bexa's  Psalms,  1565  [see 
Goudimbl],  in  which  there  are  four  voices,  with 
counteipoint  note  against  note,  and  the  melody 
generally  in  the  tenor,  but  in  twelve  psalms  in 
the  discant.  In  the  latter  point  this  book  is 
the  harbinger  of  one  of  the  chief  revolutions  in 
the  history  of  hymn-music.  The  revolution  is 
fully  effected  in  1586  by  Lucas  Osiander  in  his 
'  Geistliche  Lieder  und  Psalmen  mit  4  Stimmen 
auf  Contrapunkts  weiss  . .  <  also  geaeUti^  dau  tin 
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ekristliehe  Gemein  durchauss  mU  singen  hann.^ 
The  title  shows  that  the  removal  of  the  melody 
to  the  upper  part  was  due  to  a  desire  for  congre- 
gational singing.  The  earlier  books  in  motet 
form  of  courue  contemplated  only  the  participa- 
tion of  the  practised  choir.  This  book  was 
followed  in  1594  by  a  similar  treatment  of  the 
Psalter  in  Lobwasser's  version  by  Samuel  Mar- 
schaL  The  chorale  was  after  this  sung  either  in 
four  voice-parts,  with  the  canto  fermo  in  the 
discant;  or  in  unison,  with  florid  counterpoint 
on  the  organ.  The  latter  is  considered  the  more 
classical  form  in  Germany.  [See  also  BoUE- 
GEOis  and  Fbako  in  Appendix]. 

The  composition,  harmonization,  and  collection 
of  chorales  for  the  services  of  the  Lutheran  (and 
other  Protestant)  churches  engaged  the  artistic 
talents  of  a  whole  school  of  musicians,  of  whom 
some  of  the  most  eminent  are  treated  in  special 
articles.  [See  Aorioola,  Martin;  Calvisius, 
Seth;  Cbuoeb,J.  ;  Duois,  Benedictus ;  !E!ccabd, 
Joh. ;  Fbank,  Melchior ;  Fbetlinohauseit,  J. 
A.  (App.) ;  Hahmkbschmidt,  A.  (App.) ;  Isaac, 
Heinricb ;  Neumabk,  Georg.  (App.) ;  Pbas- 
TOBius,  Michael  and  Jacob;  Schsidt,  S.  (App.); 
ScHSiK,  J.  Hermann  (App.) ;  Senfl,  Lud. ; 
V0PBLID8,  Gottf.  (App.);  VuLPiDS,  Melchior 
(App.) ;  Waltheb,  Joh.  Of  the  more  important 
musicianB  not  thus  treated  short  notices  now 
follow. 

Abnold  db  Bbuck  (i.  e.  of  Bruges),  bom  at 
Bruges  in  1480;  in  1530  Kapellmeister  to  the 
King  of  Borne  (afterwards  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I)  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  in  1536 ; 
wrote  for  4  or  5  voices ;  pieces  by  him  are 
given  in  M.  AgricoWs '  Newe  deutschegeistliche 
Gesenge.* 

Geobo  Rhau  (Rhaw),  bom  1488  at  Eisfeld 
in  Franconia,  was  Cantor  at  the  Thomasschule 
at  Leipzig  till  1520,  after  which  be  settled  at 
Wittemberg  and  became  a  printer,  issuing  books 
both  in  ordinary  typography  (including  many 
first  editions  of  Luther's  writings)  and  in  musical 
notes,  including  his  own  work  'Enchiridion 
musicae  mensuralis'  1532.  [See  Aobicola, 
Martin.]  Winterfeld  ascribes  some  chorales  to 
him. 

Stefhan  Mahu,  a  singer  in  the  chapel  of 
Ferdinand  King  of  the  Romans  (afterwards 
Emperor)  is  known  as  a  contrapuntist ;  his  chief 
work  is  lamentations  for  four  voices  (in  Joanelli's 
'Thesaurus'),  and  there  are  some  pieces  in  G. 
Forster's  collection  of  Motets,  Hans  Walther's 
Camtionale,  etc. 

JoHANK  KuoELVANN,  of  Augsburg,  was  a 
trumpet-player  and  contrapuntist  of  the  first  half 
of  the  1 6th  century,  and  Kapellmeister  to  Duke 
Albert  at  Kocigsberg;  he  wrote  some  church 
music  printed  at  Augsburg  in  1540. 

Nicolas  Hbbman  (Heermann),  Cantor  at 
Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia  about  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  century,  and  esteemed  also  as  versifier; 
he  died  very  old  in  1561.  There  are  chorales 
extant,  of  which  both  words  and  music  are  by 
him,  e.  g.  *  Erschienen  ist  der  herrlich  Tag  *  and 
'Lobt  Gott,  ihr   Christen    alle    gleich/     For 
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tonality  and  clear  rhythm  his  chorales  sound 
more  modem  than  most  of  his  age. 

Balthasab  Resinabius  {latine  for  Harzer), 
bom  at  Hessen  in  the  territory  of  Meissen  in 
the  early  years  of  the  i6th  century,  took  clerical 
orders  ana  became  bishop  of  Leipa  in  Bohemia. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaac,  and  published  at 
Wittenberg  in  1543  '  Responsoriorum  numero 
octoginta  de  tempore  et  festis  . .  .  libri  duo.* 

SiXT  DiETBiCH,  an  excellent  German  com- 
poser, who  lived  at  Constance  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  wrote  36  Antiphons,  Witt. 
1541,  and  *  Novum  opus  musicum,'  Witt.  1545. 

Lucas  Osiandeb,  bom  1534  at  Nuremberg, 
Protestant  minister  at  several  places  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  died  in  1604.  Of  his  Chorale  book  with 
the  melody  in  the  upper  part  for  congregational 
singing  mention  has  been  made  above. 

Samuel  Mabschal  (Marschall),  bom  1557  at 
Tournay,  was  a  notary,  and  became  Univei-sity 
musician  and  organist  at  Basle ;  he  was  living  in 
1627.  He  was  a  composer  of  hynms,  in  which 
he  followed  Osiander  in  putting  the  melody  in 
the  discant.  His  works  are  *  Der  ganze  Psalter 
Ambrosii  Lobwassers  mit  4  Stimmen,*  Leipzig 
1594  and  Basle  1606;  'Psalmen  Davids,  Kir- 
chengesiinge  . . .  von  M.  Luther  und  anderer, 
mit  4  Stimmen,*  Basle  1606 ;  and  *  EinfUhrung 
zu  der  Musica.* 

NiooLAUS  Selnbccbb  (properly  Schellenecker), 
bom  1539  at  Hersbruck  in  Franconia,  played 
the  organ  as  a  boy,  became  an  eminent  theologian, 
and  in  1557  was  Court  preacher  at  Dresden. 
He  published  '  Christliche  Lieder  und  Kirchen- 
gesange,'  Leipzig  1587  ;  and  seven  penitential 
psalms,  1585,  and  died  1592, 

Adam  Gumpelzhaimeb,  bom  about  1560  at 
Trostberg  in  Upper  Bavaria,  was  instmcted  in 
music  by  Father  Jodocus  Enzmtiller  of  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Ulrich,  Augsburg ;  in  1575  went  into 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirteiiiberg  as 
musician,  and  gained  considerable  reputation  as 
composer  of  songs  both  sacred  and  secular.  His 
sacred  songs  or  hynms,  generally  for  several 
voices,  sometimes  as  many  as  eight,  are  con- 
sidered almost  equal  to  those  of  Lassus.  He 
also  wrote  'Compendium  musicae  latinum-ger- 
manicum,*  Augsburg  1595,  of  which  F^tis  says 
no  less  than  twelve  editions  were  published.  In 
1 581  he  took  the  place  of  Cantor  at  Augsburg, 
which  he  held  till  his  death  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century. 

Michael  Altenbubo,  bom  about  1583  at 
Trochtel  in  Thuringia,  studied  theology  at  Halle 
in  1 601,  and  was  pastor  at  several  places,  finally 
at  Erfurt,  where  he  died  in  1640.  He  worked 
at  music  from  his  student-years  and  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  arrangers  of  church-music  of 
his  time.  Of  his  chorale  tunes,  '  Macht  auf  die 
Thor  der  G*rechtigkeit  *  and  'Herr  Gott  nun 
schleuss  den  Himmel  auf*  are  still  used.  But 
more  important  are  the  collections  published  by 
him,  and  his  larger  sacred  works : — *  diristliche 
liebliche  und  andachtige  neue  Kirchen-  und 
Hausgesange,'  Erfurt  1619-21  in  3  vols.;  '16 
Intraden  *  lor  violins,  lutes,  organs,  etc. ;  also 
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pMilmf,  motets,  cantionet,  etc.,  fur  4,  6,  8  or  9 
Toicefi.  His  writings  combine  simplicity  with 
religious  grandeur ;  and  the  congregational  and 
choral  singing  of  his  various  churches  was  re- 
nowned and  regarded  as  a  model. 

Matthaus  Apkllks  vov  L0wsv9TSBir,  bom 
1594  at  Nenstadt  in  Upper  Silesia,  studied  at 
the  university  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  directed 
the  music  of  the  church  at  Neustadt,  and  was 
taken  by  Duke  Henry  of  Oels  to  his  court  as 
music-director,  becoming  in  1626  praeses  of  the 
Prince's  school  at  Bemstadt,  and  in  163 1  director 
of  chamber  music  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II,  whose  successor  ennobled  him. 
But  he  subsequently  went  back  to  the  Duke  of 
Oels,  with  whom  he  lived  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, and  had  a  character  for  beneficence  and 
generosity.  His  talents  were  shown  both  in 
writing  sacred  verse  and  in  composing  vocal 
music  to  Gkrman  words,  in  a  pleasing  and  flow- 
ing style.  He  published '  Sy m  bola  oder  G^enk- 
spriiche,*  containing  30  hymns  for  1-9  voices; 
the  best  are  '  Jesu  meum  solatium,'  '  Nun 
preiset  Alle  Grottes  Barmherngkeit/  'Wenn 
ich  in  Angst  und  Noth,'  '  Mein*  Augen  schliess 
ioh  jetst ' ;  also  '  Fruelings  Meyen,'  1644. 

JoHAKN  ScHOFP,  bom  at  Hamburg  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  lived  there  till 
164a,  and  subsequently  at  Lflneburg.  He  was 
a  violinist  and  composer,  and  published  'Neue 
Paduanen,  Galliarden,  AUemanden,  etc.,'  Ham- 
burg, 1633-40,  in  3-6  parts ;  '  30  deutsche  Con- 
certo von  I,  2,  3,  4  una  8  Stimmen,'  Hamburg, 
1644 ;  '  Joh.  Risten  Himmlische  Lieder.  Mit 
sebr  anmuhtigen,  mehrerentheils  von  Joh.  Scho- 
pen  gesetzten  Melodeyen,*  Ltinebuzg,  1641-2 ; 
'  Joh.  Ristens  frommer  Christen  alltiigliohe 
Hausmusik,'  Ltineburg,  1654  (the  melodies  by 
him  and  Michael  Jacobi  in  common) ;  '  Phil, 
von  Zesens  dichterische  Jugend-  und  Liebes- 
Flammen  und  dessen  geistliche  Wollust  Salomo- 
nis,  mit  Melodien,'  Hambui^,  165 1 ;  *  Jacob 
Schwieger's  Fluchtige  Feldrosen  mit  Melodien,* 
Hamburg,  1655.  ^^  these  works  are  found  the 
well-known  chorale  tunes  *  Lasset  uns  den  Her- 
ren  preisen,'  'Ermuntre  dicb,  mein  sohwacher 
Geist,' '  Werde  munter,  mein  Gemiithe.'  It  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  great  change  that  has 
come  over  the  chorale  with  the  commencement 
of  the  17th  century,  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Gumpelzhaimer,  Lowenstem,  and  Schopp — a 
change  which  is  the  direct  consequence  of  putting 
the  melody  in  the  upper  part,  and  writing  for 
four  fixed  voice-parts.  The  new  form  of  the 
tune  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  English  hymns 
of  the  period ;  it  has  the  modem  scale  with  the 
leading  note,  rhythm  in  equal  bars,  and  the 
common  chord  with  its  inversions.  The  melody 
has  a  clearer  rhythm  and  a  more  rapid  and  easy 
swing,  in  fact  becomes  far  more  like  a  seculsf 
song ;  which  goes  fiur  to  explain  the  fact  that  just 
about  the  year  1600  popular  seculur  songs  were 
adapted  to  sacred  words,  especially  'Isbruck, 
ich  muss  dich  lassen'  in  1598,  'Venus  du  und 
dein  Kind  *  in  1605,  and  '  Mein  Gmuth  ist  mir 
verwirret '  in  1613. 
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JoHAVir  RoBENMDLLER,  bom  in  the  Elector- 
ate of  Saxony  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  was  collaborator  at  the  Thomasschule 
at  Leipzig  in  1647,  and  director  of  music  in 
1 648.  On  account  of  alleged  scandalous  conduct 
towards  pupils  in  1655  (which  perhaps  was  not 
true,  as  in  later  life  he  bore  a  high  character  in 
Grermany)  he  had  to  leave  Leipzig  and  went  to 
Venice ;  he  was  subsequently  appointed  Kapell- 
meister at  Wolfenbuttel,  where  he  died  in 
1686.  He  published  chorales  harmonized  in 
many  parts.  His  works  are :  *  Kemspruche, 
mehrentheils  aos  heiliger  Schrift,  mit  3,  4  bis  7 
Stimmen  sammt  ihrem  Basso  continue  gesetzt,* 
Leipzig,  1648  (containing  20  hymns)  ;  'Stu- 
denten-Musik  von  3  und  5  Instrumenten,' 
Leipzig,  1654 ;  '  12  Sonate  da  camera  a  cinque 
stromenti,*  Venice,  1667  and  1671 ;  and  Sonatas 
with  2-5  instruments,  Nuremberg,  1682. 

Joh.  Gso.  Ebklino,  bora  at  Luneburg  about 
1620,  was  in  1662  director  of  the  music  at  the 
principal  church  of  Berlin,  and  in  1668  professor 
of  music  at  the  Caroline  Gymnasium  at  Stettin, 
where  he  died  in  1676.  He  composed  church 
music,  and  some  choiales  of  his  are  favourites ; 
e.  g.  '  Warum  soUt  ich  mich  denn  gramen.' 
He  published  '  Archaeologia  Orphica  sive  anti- 
quitates  musicae,*  Stettin,  1657 ;  <  Pauli 
Gerhardi  Geistliche  Andachten,  bestehend  in 
1 20  Liedern  mit  4  Singstlmmen,  2  Violinen  und 
General-bass*,  Berlin,  1666-7  ;  and  an  anange- 
ment  of  the  latter  for  piano,  JBerlin,  1669. 

Jacob  Hiktzb,  bom  1622  at  Beraau  near 
Berlin,  became  in  1666  court  musician  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  at  Berlin  ;  but  he  retired 
to  his  birthplace,  where  he  died  in  1695,  with 
the  reputation  of  being  an  excellentcontrapuntist. 
He  edited  the  12th  edition  of  Criiger's  "  Praxis 
pietatis,"  Berlin,  1690,  adding  to  it  65  hymns  to 
the  Epistles  by  himself,  none  of  which  are  said 
to  be  ever  used  now ;  but  others  in  the  book  are 
his,  some  of  which  continue  to  be  favourites, 
especially  "Gieb  dich  zufrieden**  and  ''Alle 
Menscben  miissen  sterben"  (if  the  latter  be 
really  by  him).  Concerning  the  chorales  composed 
by  Bach,  refer  to  Spitta's  Bach,  vol.  iii.  p.  io8» 
114,  287,  etc.  (English  edition). 

llie  literature  of  the  subject  is  considerable, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  modem 
works  can  conveniently  be  mentioned  here.  The 
great  standard  work  is  that  of  Carl  von  Winter- 
feld,  '  Der  evangelische  Kirchengesang  nnd  sein 
Verhaltniss  zur  Kunst  des  Tonsatzes,'  in  three 
large  quarto  volumes,  with  abundant  specimens 
of  the  setting  of  the  old  tunes  from  ancient 
manuscripts  (Leipzig,  1843-47) ;  it  is,  however, 
not  clearly  arranged.  G.  Boring's  *  Choralknnde ' 
(Danzig,  1865),  and  E.  E.  Xoch's  'Geschichte 
des  Kirchenlieds  und  Kirchengesangs,  mit  be- 
sonderer  Riicksicht  auf  Wurtembeig,*  2  vols. 
(Stuttgart  1847),  are  useful  guides.  Of  collec- 
tions of  chorales,  treated  either  as  4-voice  hymns 
or  for  singing  in  unison,  there  is  a  great  number. 
The  following  may  be  noted  as  having  especial 
interest: — '  J.  S.  Bach's  mehrstimmige  Choral- 
gesange   und  geistliohe  Arien  sum  erstenmal 
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tinTerandert  .  .  .  beransgegeben  von  Ludwig 
Erk/  1850 ;  '  Cboralbachy  entbaltend  eine  Aub- 
wahl  von  272  der  scbonsten  .  .  .  Kirchengesange 
in  vieratimmige  Bearbeihing.  Nebst  einem 
Anbang,  bestebend  auB  69  von  J.  S.  Bacb  tbeils 
ganz  neu  oomponirten,  theilB  im  Generalbass 
verbesserten  Melodien.  Herausgegeben  von  J. 
O.  Lebmann/  tbird  edition,  1871;  '371  vier- 
stimmige  Cboralgesange  von  J.  S.  Bacb.  [Edited 
bj  C.  F.  Becker. J  To  wbat  extent  tbe  melodies 
of  these,  wbicb  editors  persist  in  attributing  to 
Bacb,  are  really  bis,  is  a  very  difficult  question, 
on  wbicb  tbe  present  writer  besitates  as  mncb  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  as  on  tbe  similar  question 
of  Lather's  authoitbip  of  the  music  of  certain 
hymns.  Another  carefully  prepared  collection 
which  bears  the  respectable  names  of  Baron  von 
Tuoher,  Immanuel  Faisst,  and  Job.  Zahn,  is 
entitled  'Die  Melodien  des  deutscben  evan- 
geliscben  Kircben-Gesangbuchs  in  vierstimmi- 
gen  Satze  fur  Orgel  und  i^orgesang,'  Stuttgart, 
1 854.  A  good  popular  book  also  is  '  Hauscboral- 
buch:  alte  und  neue  Cboralgesange  mit  vier- 
stimmigen  Harmonien,'  of  which  the  7th  edition 
was  published  at  Gutersloh,  1871.  [B.M.] 

CHORAL  SYMPHONY.  Line  9  from  end 
of  article,  ybr  Theater  an  der  Wien,  read  Kamth- 
nerthor  Theatre.     (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

CHORTON.  Tbe  <  Chorus '  or  ecclesiastical 
pitch  to  which  organs  were  usually  tuned  in  tbe 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries.  It  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  chamber  pitch,  used  for  secula^ 
music.  This  chamber  pitch  (Kammerton)  was 
of  two  kinds,  tbe  high  and  the  low,  but  both 
were  below  the  chorus  pitch.  [See  Pitch,  vol.  ii. 
p.  757  5.  Also  Spitta,  J.  S.  Bach,  Engl.  ed.  ii. 
j86.  324,  676,  etc.]  [M.] 

CHORUS.  Add  that  tbe  word  was  very 
commonly  used,  in  tbe  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
to  denote  tbe  concerted  conclusion  of  duets, 
trios,  etc.,  and  was  in  fact  the  exact  equivalent 
of  our  'ensemble.'  Tbe  meaning  of  the  word 
has  frequently  been  misunderstood,  as  for  in- 
instance  in  many  modem  editions  of  Purcell's 
well-known  duet  'Hark,  my  Daridcarl*  where 
tbe  last  ensemble  section,  beginning  '  So  ready 
and  quick  is  a  spirit  of  air '  has  been  omitted,  no 
doubt  under  tbe  impression  that  the  word 
'  Chorus '  meant  that  these  bars  were  to  be  sung 
by  many  voices.  Conclusive  proof  that  the  word 
was  used  commonly  in  this  sense  is  afforded  in 
many  of  Handel's  Italian  operas,  in  tbe  scores  of 
whidi  tbe  names  of  the  quartet  of  soloists  are 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  their  respective  lines 
in  ensemble  numbers,  though  the  movement  is 
entiUed  '  Core*  [M.] 

CHOUQUET,  GusTATi.  Add  that  from 
1840  to  1856  he  was  teaching  in  New  York,  and 
that  he  died  Jan.  30,  1886. 

CHRISTUS.  P.  355  a,  last  line  but  one,/or 
27  read  26. 

CHRYSANDER,  Friidbich.  For  bis  chief 
work  as  editor  of  Handel's  works  see  Handel- 
Gesellschatt  in  this  Appendix.  Of  the '  Denk- 
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m&ler  der  Tonkunst'  edited  by  him,  voL  i  of 
CorelU  and  vol.  2  of  Couperin  are  published 
and  the  second  add  final  volumes  of  each  nearly 
ready ;  and  the  Te  Beum  of  Urio  is  published. 
Tbe  'Allgemeine  Musikaliscbe  Zeitung'  was 
edited  by  him  from  1869  to  187 1  and  again 
from  1875  to  1883,  when  it  became  extinct. 
The  *Jahrbucber  fiifmusikalische  Wissenscbaft' 
ceased  to  appear  after  vol.  2.  His  life  of  Handel 
has  been  laid  by  on  acoount  of  the  constant  and 
absorbing  labour  on  tbe  edition  of  Handel's  works; 
but  it  is  believed  that  there  is  still  hope  of  its 
resumption  and  completion.  [R.M.] 

CHWATAL,  Fb.  Xav.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  729  6. 
Add  that  be  died  June  24,  1879. 

CIMAROSA.  Add  dates  to  tbe  following 
operas*: — L'ltaliana  in  Londra,  1779;  II  Con- 
vito  di  pietra,  1782;  U  Pittore  Parigino, 
1782  ;  II  Sacrifizio  d'Abramo,  1786 ;  Le  Astuzie 
femminile,  1793;  L'Impresario  in  angustie, 
1786;  II  Matrimonio  per  raggiro,  1779;  Gli 
Orazii  e  Curiazii,  1796 ;  Artaserse,  1781 ;  Semi- 
ramide,  1799. 

CIMBALOM.   See  Duloimeb,  vol.  i.  p.  468  h. 

CINELLI.  Hie  ordinary  Italian  name  for 
cymbals.  Tbe  name  Piatti  is  almost  universally 
used  in  orchestral  scores,  though  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  only  applicable  to  the  small  cymbals 
used  in  Janitschabenhusik.  [M.] 

CINQ  MARS.  An  *  op^ra  dialogue '  in  four 
acts ;  words  by  Poirson  and  Gallet,  music  by 
Gounod.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comiqne,  April 
5,  1877.  [M.] 

CIVIL  SERVICE   MUSICAL  SOaETY. 

Add  that  the  society  ceased  to  exist  in  1880, 
owing  to  financial  difficulties  consequent  upon 
the  resignation  of  several  of  the  older  members. 
A  concert  was  given  on  May  11  of  that  year  in 
Steinway  Hall. 

CLAGGET,  Chables.  Add  that  he  is  said 
to  have  died  in  1820,  and  that  the  tuning-fork 
referred  to  in  tbe  last  sentence  of  the  article  is 
one  of  the  sounding  bars  of  his  '  Aiuton.' 

CLARIBEL.  See  Babnabd,  Chablottb 
ALUfOTON,  in  Appendix,  voL  iv.  p.  531  a, 

CLARINET.  P.  361  a.  1.  15  from  bottom, 
add  a  reference  to  Abbbeviations,  i.  4  a,  and  to 
Chalumbau,  for  examples  of  the  use  of  the  term. 
P.  362  b,  last  paragraph,  add  that  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  the  clarinet  as  an  orchestral 
instrument  is  said  to  be  in  J.  C.  Bach's  '  Orione ' 
(1763).  [M.] 

CLARK,  Jebemiah.  Add  that  he  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  1669,  but  that  the  date  is 
probably  much  earlier.  L.  13  from  end  of 
article,  for  the  same  year  read  1699.  L.  9  from 
end,  add  date  for  '  The  World  in  tbe  Moon,' 
1697.  To  the  list  of  plays  for  which  be  fur- 
nished music,  the  following  are  to  be  added : 
— '  The  Campaigners.'  1698  ;  '  The  Bath,'  1 701 ; 
*  All  for  the  better,'  1 702,  and  '  tbe  Committee,' 
1 706.  Since  the  publication  of  the  article  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  from  which 
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the  above  additions  are  taken,  iti  writer,  Mr. 
W.  Barclay  Squire,  has  suooeeded  in  establishing^ 
the  date  of  Clark's  death,  concerning  which 
authorities  have  hitherto  been  at  variance.  The 
printed  copies  of  Hawkins's  History  give  Nov.  5 
as  the  date,  but  in  a  copy  corrected  by  Hawkins 
himself,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  this  is 
altered  to  Deo.  i,  1707  ;  a  contemporary  news- 
sheet  has  been  found  which  confirms  this  date 
beyond  a  doubt.  For  the  detailed  account  of  the 
occurrence,  and  for  the  process  by  which  the 
true  date  has  been  established,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Athenasum  of  April  a,  1887.  [M.] 

CLARK,  ScoTBOK.    See  Sootsok  Clabx. 

CLARKE,  John  (Clabkx-Whitfeld).  L.  7  of 
article,  from  the  semi-colon  read  as  follows : — 
in  the  same  year  (1793)  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  choristers  (not  organist)  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  and  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  In  1794 
he  succeeded  Richard  Langdon  as  oigsnist  of 
Armagh  Cathedral,  which  post  he  held  till  1797. 
In  1795  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  in 
Dublin,  and  in  1799  the  Insh  rebellion  led  him 
to  resign  his  appointments,  (etc.  as  in  L  13). 
L.  21,  add  date  of  death  of  H.  F.  Whitfeld,  1814. 
Other  corrections  will  be  found  under  Tbinitt 
C0LLXO8,  vol.  iv.  p.  170&,  note  8.  [M.] 

CLAUS.  For  Claus  read  Clauss-Ssarvady, 
and  add  that  she  visited  London  in  the  summer 
of  1886,  giving  one  concert  in  a  private  house. 

CLAUSULA.  The  medisval  name  for  what 
is  now  called  a  Cadence,  or  Close.^ 

The  most  important  Close  employed  in  Poly- 
phonic Music,  is  the  Clausula  vera,  or  True  Ca- 
dence, terminating  on  the  Final  of  the  Mode. 
The  Clausula  pla^alis,  or  Plagal  Cadence,  is 
rarely  used,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  this,  follow^ 
ing  it,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  Movement,  in  the 
form  of  a  peroration.  A  Close,  identical  in  con- 
struction with  a  True  Cadence,  but  terminating 
upon  some  note,  other  than  the  Final  of  the 
Mode,  is  called  a  Clausula  ficta,  subsidiaria,  or 
media;  i.e,  a  False,  Subsidiary,  or  MediiJ 
Cadence.  A  Clausula  vera,  or  ficla,  when  ac* 
companied,  in  the  Counterpoint,  by  a  suspended 
discord,  is  called  ^Clausula  diminuta, or  Dimin- 
ished Cadence,  in  allusion  to  the  shortening  of 
the  penultimate  note,  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
the  suspension  and  resolution  of  the  dissonance. 

Though  the  Clausula  vera  is  the  natural 
homologue  of  the  Perfect  Cadence  of  modem 
Music,  and  may,  in  certain  cases,  correspond 
with  it,  note  for  note,  it  is  not  constructed  upon 
the  same  principles — for,  the  older  progression 
belongs  to  what  has  been  apUy  called  the  '  hori- 
zontal system,*  and  the  later  one,  to  the  '  per- 
pendicular, or  vertical  system.* '    In  the  C/at^• 

1  IkUneeeaMuytobaTen'eftatloiulattMiueoftheMtwolEncllah 
wordi.  which.  In  th«  leth  emUtrj,  wera  not  iiiterchAng«ibl«.  Xorlcr. 
for  Instonoe.  at  ppb  7S  and  127  of  his  Flaioa  and  Saile  Introduetion 
(Snd  £dit.  1606)  appllM  the  term  *  Cloia '  to  the  deMent  of  the  Oamto 
/0rmo  upon  the  Final  of  the  M oda ;  and '  Oadonoe '  to  the  difeonance 
with  which  thU  prognealon  Is  aeoompanied.  In  the  Counterpoint, 
when  the  form  employed  Is  that  known  as  the  Claawlo  dimintUa. 
In  eases  like  this.  It  is  only  by  reference  to  the  Latin  terms  that  all 
danger  of  miscooceptloa  can  be  aroided. 


sula  vera,  the  Canto  fermo  must  neoessariljr 
descend  one  degree  upon  the  Fimd  of  the  Mode ; 
the  Counterpoint,  if  above  the  Canto  fermo,  ex- 
hibiting a  Major  Sixth,  in  the  penultimate  note; 
if  below  it,  a  Minor  Third.  In  the  Clausula 
diminuta,  the  Sixth  is  suspended  by  a  Seventh, 
or  the  Third,  by  a  Second.  In  either  case,  the 
Cadence  is  complete,  though  any  number  of 
parts  may  be  added  above,  below,  or  between, 
its  two  essential  factors.  The  constitution  of 
the  Perfect  Cadence  is  altogether  different.  It 
depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  progression 
of  the  Bass  fipom  the  Dominant  to  the  Tonic ; 
each  of  these  notes  being  accompanied  by  its 
own  fundamental  harmony,  either  with,  or  with- 
out, the  exhibition  of  the  Dominant  Seventh  in 
the  penultimate  Chord.  But^  by  the  addition  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  free  parts,  the  two  Ca- 
dences may  be  made  to  correspond  exactly,  in 
outward  form,  through  the  joint  operation  of  two 
dissimilar  principles ;  as  in  the  following  exam- 
ple, in  which  a  Clausula  vera,  represented  by 
the  Semibreves,  is  brought,  by  the  insertion  of  a 
Fifth  below  the  penultimate  note  of  the  Canto 
fermo,  into  a  form  identical  with  that  of  the 
Perfect  Cadence. 

Clausula  ▼«».        Clanmla  dimlniita. 
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A  Close,  formed  exactly  like  the  above,  but 
terminating  upon  the  Mediant  of  the  Mode,  is 
called  a  Claustda  media.*  In  like  manner,  a 
Clausula  ficta,  -or  subsidiaria,  may  terminate 
upon  the  Dominant,  or  Participant  of  the  Mode, 
or,  upon  either  of  its  Conceded  Modulations.* 
Modem  writers  are  generally  inclined  to  de- 
scribe Closes  of  this  kind  as  True  Cadences 
in  some  new  Mode  to  which  the  composer  is 
supposed  to  have  modulated.  But,  the  early 
Polyphonist  regarded  them  as  False  Cadences, 
formed  upon  certain  intermediate  degrees  of  the 
original  Mode,  from  which  he  was  never  per- 
mitted to  depart,  by  the  process  now  called 
Modulation. 

The  form  of  Clausula  plagalis  most  frequently 
employed  by  the  Polyphonists  was  that  in  which, 
after  a  Clausula  vera,  the  last  note  of  the  Canto 
fermo  was  prolonged,  and  treated  as  an  inverted 
Pedal-Point.  It  is  used  with  peculiarly  happy 
effect  in  Mode  IV — the  Plagal  derivative  of  the 
Phrygian — in  which  the  impression  of  a  final 
Close  is  not  very  strongly  produced  by  the  Claw* 
sula  vera. 
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Medial  Oadmoes.  In  all  tiie  Modes,  see  toL  U. 
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The  Dominant  of  this  Mode  is  the  foarth  de- 
gree above  its  final,  corresponding  with  the 
modern  Sab-dominant.  And,  as  this  forms  so 
important  an  element  in  the  treatment  of  the 
inverted  Pedal,  modem  Composers  apply  the 
term  Plagal  to  all  Cadences  in  which  the  Sab- 
dominant  precedes  the  Tonic  Bass.  The  term 
serves  its  purpose  well  enough :  but  it  rests 
upon  an  erroneous  basis,  since  there  is  no  such 
interval  ss  a  Sub-dominant  in  the  Plagal  Modes 
from  which  the  progression  derives  its  name. 

In  all  the  Clausula  hitherto  described,  the 
two  essential  parts  form  together,  in  the  final 
note,  either  an  Octave,  or  Unison.  There  is  yet 
another  class  in  which  the  parts  form  a  Fifth. 
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Morley  ^  seems  inclined  to  clan  these  among  the 
True  Closes ;  but  most  early  writers  regard  them 
as  ClauiuliBflctiB,  vel  irregularei,         [W.S.R.] 

CLAVICHORD.  Line  3  of  article,  add  The 
Italian  name  is  Manieordo,  the  name  Clavicordo 
being  the  equivalent  of  the  German  Clavier  in 
the  sense  of  any  keyboard  instrument  having 
strings.  P.  367  a,  (tdd  at  beffinnin^^  of  line  18, 
in  clavichords  of  the  1 8th  century.  P.  368  a ,  1. 2  a, 
'An  admired  efifect  due  to  change  of  intonation ' 
is  inaccurate.  To  play  out  of  tune  was  depre- 
cated by  C.  P.  E.  Bach.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
clavichord  players  preserved  a  very  tranquil  posi- 
tion of  the  hand  in  order  to  preserve  truth  of 
intonation.  Line  iC^/or  shortened  read  tight- 
ened. Line  30,  for  with  varying  power  of  touch, 
read  without  quitting  the  key.  Line  31,  The 
Bebung  {vibrato)  was  obtained  without  allowing 
the  finger  to  quit  the  key. 

With  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  chro- 
matic keyboard,  Hubert  van  Eyck  painted  the 
S.  Cecilia  panel  of  the  famous  Ghent  altar-piece 
in  which  there  is  a  Positive  oi^n  depicted  with 
the  chromatic  division  of  the  keyboard.  He 
died  in  1426,  and  that  was  therefore  the  last 
year  in  which  this  panel  could  have  been  painted. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Halbentadt  organ,  built 
in  1 360,  had  this  division.  If  so,  it  is  the  earliest 
known  example. 

P.  368  bf  L  If,  for  the  end  read  the  middle. 
-(Corrected  in  late  editions.)  Line  25.  The 
Latin  version  of  Virdung  is,  as  is  now  well 
known,  by  Luscinius,  whom  many  have  credited 
with  being  the  original  author.  Line  34.  The 
scale  of  Guide  should  include  the  highest  note  e, 
and  contain,  with  the  'Bmolle  et  durum^  22  notes. 
Line  8  from  bottom,  the  statement  that  there 
was  a  clavichord  dated  1520,  wanting  two  semi- 
tones in  the  octave,  proves  to  be  unfounded. 
See  Welck'i^r'M  earlier  account  of  it  in  '  Neu  erotf- 
netes  Magazin  musikalischen  Tonwerkxeuge/ 
p.  J06  (Frankfort,  1855), 

I  FUaiMaadlMl«InUodiHUpa.p.74(ftid«dltloii.UQB). 


The  last  clavichords  that  were  made  were 
constructed  by  Hoffmann,  Stuttgart,  in  1857,  on 
the  pattern  of  one  belonging  to  Molique.  They 
were  made  for  the  late  Joseph  Street,  of  Lloyds. 
[See  also  Tanosmt.]  [A  J^.H.] 

CLAVICYTHERIUM.  P.  3696.  This  in- 
strument is  figured  in  Virdung,  151 1»  and  a 
remarkable  specimen  from  the  Correr  collection, 
now  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  Donaldson  of  London, 
was  exhibited  in  the  Music  Loan  Collection,  1885, 
and  is  figured  from  a  drawing  in  colours  in  Mr. 
A.  J.  Hipkins*s  'Musical  Instruments'  (Black, 
Edinburgh,  1887). 

CLAT,  Fbkdibio.  Add  the  productions  of 
•The  Merry  Duchess' (Royalty  Theatre,  May 
33.  1883),  and  '  The  Golden  Ring '  (Alhambra, 
Dec,  3.  1883). 

CLAYTON,  Thoxab.  Add  that  he  is  said 
to  have  died  about  1730. 

CLfi  DU  CAVEAU.  The  title  of  a  large 
collection  of  French  airs,  including  the  tunes  of 
old  songs  dsting  from  before  the  time  of  Henri 
rV,  old  vaudevilles,  commonly  called  pont-neuftf 
and  airs  from  operas  and  operas  comiques  which 
from  their  frequent  use  in  wnUdiee-vaudeviUee 
have  become  popular  airs  (what  are  called 
timbret).  The  fourth  and  last  edition  of  the 
work,  published  by  Capelle,  goes  down  to  1848 ; 
a  new  edition  would  have  to  include  airs  taken 
from  comic  operas  by  Auber,  Adam,  etc.,  written 
since  the  above  date,  and  airs  from  the  operettas 
of  Offenbach  and  Lecocq,  which  have  now 
become  new  types  for  the  vaudeville  couplet  and 
have  enriched  the  domain  of  the  popular  song. 
The  collection  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  find  either  the  tune  of  a  song  of  which 
the  words  only  are  known,  or  the  metre  and 
rhythm  of  words  which  will  fit  any  particular 
air.  The  publication  is  especially  useful  to 
dramatists  who  have  to  write  couplets  for  a  vau- 
deville, and  to  amateur  song- writers;  it  contains 
3350  different  airs,  and  as  many  forms  or  models 
for  couplets.  The  origin  of  the  title  is  as  follows : 
— ^Three  French  song- writers  of  the  18  th  century 
Piron,Cr^illon^^,  andCoUtf,  instituted,  in  1733, 
a  sort  of  club,  where  they  dined  regularly,  together 
with  other  song- writers  and  literary  men.  They 
called  their  society  le  Caveau,  from  the  place  of 
meeting,  an  inn  of  that  name  kept  by  one  Lan<<> 
delle  in  the  Rue  de  Buci,  near  the  Commie 
Fran9aise  and  the  CM  Procope,  where  these 
boon  companions  finished  their  evenings.  From 
that  time  all  societies  of  song-writers  have  con- 
nected themselves  as  much  as  possible  with  this 
first  society,  and  so  the  name  Caveau  is  synony- 
mous with  a  club  of  the  same  kind.  The  original 
society  lasted  exactly  ten  years,  after  which,  in 
1762,  Piron,  Cr^illon  ^&,  and  Gentil-Bemard 
formed  a  new  society  in  the  same  place,  which 
lasted  only  five  years.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
*Caveau  modeme' was  founded  in  1806  by  Capelle, 
the  author  of  the  Cl^  du  Caveau,  with  the  help  of 
Grimod  de  la  Reyni^re,  Piis,  Armand  Gouff^, 
and  Philippon  de  la  Madeleine  ;  they  met  at 
Balaine*s  in  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  rue  Mont- 
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orgneil.  The  tociety  lasted  till  1815,  aad  in  1835 
an  effort  was  made  to  revive  it,  but  after  a 
year's  existence  it  disappeared,  together  with 
another  club,  '  Tjcs  Soupers  de  Momos/  founded 
in  1813.  In  1835  a  ^^^  society  was  founded  at 
Ghampeauz*s  under  the  direction  of  Albert  Mon- 
t^mont,  and  was  called  at  first  les  En&uts  du 
Gaveau,  and  then  le  Caveau  only.  It  still  exists, 
and  is  managed  by  a  committee  headed  by  a  presi- 
dent elected  every  year,  who  holds  Panard's  glass 
and  Ck)ll^'s  bells  as  symbols  of  his  office.   [A. J.] 

GLEGG,  John.  P.  371  a,  L  2,  for  1742  read 
On  Jan.  a  i,  1 743'4«  Add  that  be  was  discharged 
as  cured  on  J  uly  20,  1 744,  but  again  admitted  on 
Dec.  15  of  the  same  year.  He  was  finally  dis- 
charged Oct.  13,  1746.    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

GLEMEXS  NON  PAPA«  L.  24  of  article, 
for  VI.  read  VII. 

GL&MENT,  Ekliz.  Add  date  of  death,  Jan. 
2$,  188$. 

GLEMENTI..  L.  9  of  artic1e,/or  March  9 
road  March  10.  Add  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
south  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  P.  37  a  b, 
1-  Bt  f^^  Gondicelli  read  Gordicelli.  P.  373  a, 
third  paragraph,  add  that  during  his  continental 
tour,  1802-10,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Leh- 
mann,  the  cantor  of  the  Nicolaikixvhe  in  Berlin, 
who,  after  a  journey  to  Italy  with  her  husband, 
died  in  childbirth.  [M.] 

GLIFFORD,  Rsv.  Jamsb.  Lines  la  and  13 
of  article,/or  About  the  year  1 700,  toad  in  Sept. 
1698. 

GLIFTON,  JoHV  0.,  bom  1781,  studied  for 
five  years  under  Richard  Bellamy.  He  subse- 
quently became  a  pupil  of  Gharles  Wesley,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  music,  resigning  an 
appointment  in  the  Stationery  Office  which  he 
had  held  for  about  two  years.  After  an  engage- 
ment at  Bath,  where  he  conducted  the  Harmonic 
Society,  he  went  in  1802  to  Dublin,  and  in  181 5 
produced  there  a  musical  piece  called  '  Edwin.' 
He  organized,  together  with  Sir  John  Stevenson, 
a  concert  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Irish 
famine.  In  18 16  he  invented  an  instrument 
called  the  '  Eidomusicon,*  intended  to  teach 
sight-reading.  An  attempt  made  in  1 81 8  to 
bring  out  his  invention  in  London  failed,  and  he 
then  adopted  Logier*s  system  of  teaching,  and 
remained  in  London  for  some  time.  He  married 
the  proprietress  of  a  ladies*  school  at  Hammer- 
smith, where  he  died  Nov.  x8,  1841,  having  be- 
come partially  insane  some  three  years  pre- 
viously. [W.B.a] 

GOGGIA,  Gablo.  Gorrect  date  of  birth  to 
April  14,  1782,  and  add  place  and  date  of  death, 
Novara,  April  13,  1873.  L.  12  from  end  of 
article, /or  36  read  40.  L.  5  from  end, /or  1816 
read  1815. 

GODETTA.  For  the  special  meaning  of  the 
word  in  fugue,  see  vol.  i.  568  a,  and  vol.  iv.  1386. 

GOG  AN,  Philip,  Mus.  D.  was  bom  in  Gork 
about  1750,  and  became  a  chorister  and  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  choir  of  St,  Finbar*s 


GOLMAK. 

Gathedral  in  that  dty.  Ini  7  7a  he  was  appointed 
a  stipendiary  in  the  choir  of  Ghrist  Ghnrch 
Gathedral,  Dublin,  but  soon  resigned  his  poet. 
In  1780  he  became  oi^^anist  of  St.  Patrick^s 
Gathedral,  and  about  the  same  time  obtained 
the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Dublin.  He  resigned  the  oiganistsbip  of  St. 
Patrick's  in  1810,  and  resided  in  Dublin  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  dying  there  at  an  advanced 
age.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  player  on  the 
organ  and  the  harpsichord,  as  well  as  for  his 
powers  of  fugue  extemporization.  He  published 
several  sonatas  of  merit,  written  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Mozart.  Michael  Kelly,  who  took 
lessons  from  Gogan  about  X777,  describes  his 
execution  as  '  astounding.'  [G- JL.G.] 

GOLLA.    SeeAGUJABi. 

GOLLARD.  Line  9  of  article,  for  Gieb  r^ad 
Geib. 

GOLLEGTIONS  OP  MU8IG.  Lists  of  con- 
tents  of  the  following  published  collections  of 
music  will  be  found  in  this  Dictionary  under 
the  headings  referred  to. 

AlSarf.  BMoolUdlMnsloaSMn. 

iv.eao. 
Alto  KlavtaranMlk.    SMElATiar- 

mujik. 
AltoMaUter.  SMMsMer.  Alto. 
Arnold's  Catiisdral  Mnilo.  1.8S6 
Aiuiiahl     ▼onOfflldtMr    Moslk- 

wwks.   1.105  a. 
Btch-a«a6UMhaft.    Mitten    ol 

LU9:  U.«)ft:  It.  0200. 
Bernard.    Cbnreh  Music.    1.  lia 
Boif.  PatraelDlum  Moiloai.  LSSO. 
Berlin.   8m  Aoswabl. 
Bodensehfttz.     Florlleslnm  Por- 

tooM.  1. 9BB. 
Bojoa.   CathMlral  Hnsle.   I.S88. 
Bomcy'i  Hlitory.  Xzunplw  In. 

Iv.STO. 
Onthadral   Mule.     8m  Arnold. 

Bu-nard.  Boyee.  Tudway. 
Ohoron.  BaccolU  geD«r»l«  (Ool* 

leotlon  gener&le.  «te.)   111.  6S. 
Olementl.    Fractlcnl    Harmony. 

III.  9A. 
Crotch's  Speelmeni.    lll.e48-iS0. 
Kccleslnstlooo.   1. 481, 482. 
Xslavn's    'Lirs    sMro-hiipuuL* 

1. 494. 490. 
Ftrreoo's  'Trtfior  dM  PinnlitM.' 

It.  168. 
Fitfwilllam  Moile.    l.sao.flSl. 
Flortleglum  Portensa.  SMBodan- 

schatc. 
Harmonla  Baera  (Pafe).  11.632  ft. 
Hawkins's  History,  KxamplM  In 

1.700. 
Httllah.     8m   Part   Muaio  and 

Yocal  Scores. 
XlaTiermuilk.  Alto.   11.  S3. 
Latrobe.  Selection  of  SaeredMoslc. 

li.  102.  lOS. 
Lira  sacfo-hlspana.   Bm  SslaTa. 
Melster.  Alte.    ILSfT. 
Hoskoiva,  PrinM  da  la.  Baeneil. 

ate.   liLSI. 

GOLMAN,  or  GOLEMAN,  Gharles,  Mus.D. 
Add  that  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  on 
July  a,  1651,  and  that  in  Nov.  i66a  he  was 
appointed  Gomposer  to  the  Kin?,  with  a  salary 
of  £40  per  annum.  He  contributed  the  musiod 
definitions  to  Phillips*  *New  World  of  Words* 
(1658).  Last  line  but  one  of  article,  for  16^7 
read  1656,  and  add  that  he  died  in  July,  1604. 
(Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

GOLMAN,  or  GOLEMAN,  Edwabd.  Add 
that  he  was  the  original  composer  of  the  music 


Votat  Soelaty.  ILSm. 
Moslea  Antlqoa.    U.  4U. 
Mosioa  OlTlna.    U.  411. 411. 
Musical  AnUqaarlan  SocMy. 

418. 
RbTBllo.   8m  Pttawflllam : 
Orpheus.   11.618. 
Pace's 'Harmonla  Baera.*  ILSat. 
Partbenta.    11.683. 
PartMoslc   ll.6fi«.82r. 
PatroelnluB  Husicea.    8m  Berg. 
Planofurto  Mosle.  old.    8m  Kla- 

Tlermuslk.  Melster,  Parthenla. 
Pmetioal  Uannony.   111.  94. 
PrioM  de  la  Moakowa.  BaeaaU, 

etc   U1.S1. 
Proske's'MttsieaDlTbuL'  IL4U. 

411. 
BaeooIU  dl  Koslea  8aei»(AUIari). 

It.  820. 
Raeoolta  gananle,  ale  (Ghoran), 

Hi.  69. 
BMuell  des  moreeaoz  de  mostqna 

aneienne.     Sm  PtIbm  Moa- 
kowa. 
BochUtt's   Sammlang.  eto.    IB. 

141. 142. 
Sammlunf  Slon.    Appendix. 
Sammlunv  Tontttllcher  finiint 

stflcka.    SMBochlltt. 
Beotith     Miulo.    ancient. 

Skene  MS. 
Selection  of  Saered  XiHle. 

Lairobe. 
Skene  MSm  eoDtenta  ot    Ut 


Smith.  J.  Staflbrd.     8m  Moaica 

AnUqua. 
fipeelmenk.  Crotch's.  IIL  448-801 
Tnitor  d«  Planistes.    It.  168. 
Tudway.     Collection  of  Chnrak 

Mosle.     lT.19i«,190L 

Virginal  Huido.    Sm  PUibanla. 

and  It.  ao»-JaS. 
Vocal  Soorsa.    It.  819,: 


COLMAN. 

in  ^liriey'B  'Contention  of  Ajax  aod  Ulysses/ 
on  its  produotion  in  1653,  and  that  on  Jan.  21, 
1662,  he  took  Lanier^s  place  in  the  royal  band. 
L.  5  from  end  of  article, /or  19  read  29.  (Diet, 
of  Nat.  Biog.) 

COLOMBO .  Opera  in  4  acts  ;  the  words, 
founded  on  Prosper  Merim^*s  story  with  the 
same  title,  by  Francis  Hueffer ;  music  by  A.  C. 
Mackenzie  (op.  28).  Written  for,  and  produced 
by,  the  Carl  Kosa  company,  Drury  Lane, 
April  5,  1883.  Given  at  Hamburg  (in  German) 
Jan.  27,  1884,  and  at  Darmstadt,  April  29  of 
the  same  year.  [M.] 

COLONNE,  JuDAB  (called  Edouard),  violin- 
ist and  conductor,  born  at  Bordeaux,  July  24, 
1838,  studied  music  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
where  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  harmony  in 
1858,  and  the  same  for  violin  in  1863.  He 
be^mie  first  violin  in  the  Op^ra  orchestra,  but 
left  it  in  1873  to  establish,  with  the  music-pub« 
lisher  Hartmann,  the  'Concert  National.'  Thene 
concerts  lasted  two  seasons,  and  were  first  held 
at  the  Od^n  theatre,  where  Franck*s  '  B^emp- 
tion '  and  Massenet's  '  Marie  Magdeleine '  were 
performed  for  the^  first  time  ;  the  concerts  were 
subsequently  held  at  the  Chfttelet.  In  1874, 
Hartmann  having  retired,  Colonne  endeavoured 
to  form  an  association  among  artists  which  should 
be  patronised  by  nmateurs  and  the  public.  In  this 
way  were  founded  the  Concerts  duCh&telet,  which 
though  at  first  unsuccessful,  have  since  gained 
■o  wide  a  reputation.  It  was  not  easy  to  struggle 
against  the  established  popularity  of  the  Concerts 
Populaires,  conducted  by  Pasdelonp,  but  Colonne 
had  the  excellent  idea  of  giving  more  prominence 
to  the  works  of  the  younger  French  composers ; 
he  produced  several  orchestral  suites  by  Masse- 
net, the  first  and  second  of  which  had  previously 
been  given  at  the  Concerts  Populaires,  and  various 
orchestral  compositions  by  Lido,  Dubois,  Franck, 
etc. ;  but  the  success  of  the  concerts  was  not 
fully  assured  until  Colonne,  foreseeing  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  Berlioz,  and  incited  by  Uie  example 
of  Pasdeloup,  in  a  manner  devoted  his  concerts 
to  the  great  French  composer  by  producing  with 
great  care,  and  in  their  entirety,  all  his  works 
for  chorus  and  orchestra;  *  L'Kn£snce  du  Christ,* 
'Bom^  et  Juliette,'  and  particularly '  La  Damna- 
tion de  Faust,'  the  success  of  which  crowned  the 
popularity  of  his  undertaking.  The  enterprise, 
having  quite  replaced  the  Concerts  Populaires  in 
public  fi>ivour,  became  most  profitable  to  all  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  to  its  director,  who  in  1880 
was  decorated  with  the  Legion  d'Honneur ;  he 
had  before,  in  1B78.  been  chosen  to  conduct  the 
concerts  at  the  Trocad^ro  during  the  Exhibition. 
He  is  an  extremely  careful  conductor,  he  re- 
hearses with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  sue* 
ceeds  in  giving  a  correct  and  vigorous  interpre- 
tation of  the  works  he  performs.  In  his  anxiety 
for  clearness  he  had  at  one  time  a  tendency  to 
slacken  the  tempif  and  was  sometimes  lacking  in 
fire  and  ener^  ;  but  in  this  respect  he  has  cor- 
rected his  deficiencies,  and  now  infuses  more 
warmth  into  the  members  of  his  orchestra.  [A. J.] 
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COLTELLINI.     Add  date  of  death,  1817. 

COLYNS,  Jban-Baptiste,  a  distinguished 
violinist,  was  bom  at  Brussels  Nov.  25,  1838. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Brussels  Conservatoire 
at  the  age  of  8,  where  he  gained  prizes  for 
violin  playing,  harmony,  etc.  He  became  solo 
violinist  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Monnaie  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed 
professor  of  his  instrument  at  the  Conservatoire. 

He  has  made  many  professional  tours  in 
Europe  with  great  success,  and  has  at  various 
times  received  advantageous  offers  to  leave  his 
native  city.  Among  others  he  was  in  1876 
invited  by  the  King  of  Saxony  to  migrate  to 
Dresden  as  Concertmeister  and  Professor  at  the 
Conservatorium  there.  These  offers  he  has  de- 
clined for  family  reasons.  He  visited  England  in 
1873,  and  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April 
12,  and  at  the  Philharmonic,  July  7.  M.  Colyns 
has  occupied  himself  with  composition  for  his 
special  instrument,  and  has  also  produced  several 
dramatic  works — for  example,  an  opera  in  i  act, 
'Sir  William'  (1877);  opera  in  3  acts,  'Capi- 
taine  Raymond '  (1881).  [T.P.H.] 

COMES.    See  Answeb,  Dux,  and  Fuous. 
COMMA.    Line  5  from  end  of  article,  /or 
551441  read  531441. 

COMMER,  Franz.  Add  date  of  death,  Aug. 
17,  1887,  and  that  14  vols,  of  'Musica  Sacra' 
have  now  appeared,  of  which  only  the  earlier 
volumes  were  edited  by  Commer. 

COMMODO,  '  easily,'  'at  a  convenient  pace'; 
a  direction  of  rare  occurrence  by  itself,  but  gen- 
erally  used  with  Allegro,  as  in  the  Rondo  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E,  op.  14,  no.  i.        [M.] 

COMPLINE  (Lat.  Completorium).  The  last 
of  the  '  Hors  Diumse,'  or  '  Day  Hours,'  of  the 
Roman  Ritual. 

Compline  is  sung  after  Vespers,  either  with 
or  without  a  pause  between  the  two  Offices.  It 
begins  with  the  Versicle,  *Jube  domine  bene- 
dicere ' ;  the  Benediction,  '  Noctem  quietam. 
etc.';  and  the  Lectio,  'Fratres,  sobrii  estote.' 
These  are  followed  by  the  *Confiteor.'  and  'Ab- 
solution with  the  usual  alternations  between  the 
Officiant  and  the  Choir;  the  Versicles  and 
Responses,  'Converte  nos,  etc.';  and  Psalms 
iv,  zxx,  xc,  and  cxxxiii  (Vul<;.  vers.)  sung  under 
the  Antiphon  'Miserere  mihi.'  These  Psalms 
never  change ;  nor.  except  in  the  last  verse,  does 
the  Hymn,  '  Te  lucis  ante  terminum,'  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  them.  The  Officiant  next 
sings  the  Capitulum,  *  Tu  autem ' ;  followed  by 
the  Responsorium  breve,  '  In  manus  tiias  ' ;  the 
'  Gloria  Patri,'  and  the  Versicle  and  Response, 
*Custode  nos.'  This  part  of  the  Office,  which 
changes  with  the  Season,  is  followed  by  the  Can- 
ticle, '  Nunc  dimittis,'  sung  with  the  Antiphon, 
'  Salva  nos.'  On  certain  days,  the  Canticle  is  fol- 
lowefl  by  the  Preces,  *  Kyrie  eleison,  etc.,'  sung 
kneeling.  When  these  are  omitted,  the  Officiant 
proceeds,  at  once,  with  the  unchanging  Prayer, 
'  Visita,  qussumus,  Domine.'  Then  follows  the 
BenedictioUi  '  Benedicat  et  custodiat ' ;  and  the 
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Office  oonclades  with  one  of  the  fonr  Antiphons, 
'Afana  Redemptoru  Mater/  'Ave,  Regina/ 
*  Regina  coali/  or  '  Salve  Begina^'  which  change 
with  the  Season.  [W.S.B.] 

COMTE  ORY.  Correct  itatement  as  to 
first  performance  in  England  (last  two  lines  of 
article)  by  adding  that  it  was  given  at  the 
King's  Theatre  (in  Italian)  Feb.  a8,  1839. 

CONCENTO,  the  sounding  together  of  all 
the  notes  in  a  chord,  and  thus  the  exact  opposite 
of  Arpeggio.  [M.] 

CONCERT.  P.  384  a,  L  17  from  bottom 
should  run: — were  pre-eminent  from  1791  to 
1 79 5.  In  1 8 1 3  the  (Corrected  in  late  editions). 
Last  paragraph  but  one  of  artiole,^or  1780  read 

1777. 

CONCERT  SPIRITUEL.  Corrections  and 
additions  will  be  found  under  Alt^,  iv.  521  h, 

CONCERTINO  (♦,  e.  a  Uttle  Concert). 

I.  A  term  applied  to  the  little  band  of  Solo  In- 
struments einployed  in  a  Conobbto  gbosso — 
which  see.  The  title  of  CorelU's  Concertos  is, 
Concern  groui  eon  due  Violini  e  Violoncello  di 
Concertino  obbligati,  9  due  altri  Violini  e  Basao 
di  Concerto  groMo  <id  arbitrio  ehe  H  potramo 
radoppare. 

II.  A  Concerto  on  a  small  scale.  See  vol.  1. 
p.  387  a.  [W.S.R.] 

CONCERTO  6R0SS0.  I.  An  Orchestral 
Concerto;  i.e.  a  succession  of  Movements, 
played  by  two  or  more  Solo  Instruments;  ao- 
companied  by  a  full,  or  stringed  Orchestra. 

Handel's  so-called  *  Concertante  *  is  a  com- 
position of  this  kind,  written  for  two  Solo  Vio- 
lins, and  Violoncello,  accompanied  by  Stringed 
Instruments  and  Hautboys.  Eleven  out  of  the 
twelve  well-known  Grand  Concertos,  by  the  same 
Composer,  are  written  for  a  similar  assemblage 
of  Solo  Instruments,  accompanied  by  Stringed 
Instruments  and  Continue  only ;  but  No.  VII 
of  this  set  is  of  an  ezceptionid  character,  and 
contains  no  solo  passages.  Few  of  these  compo- 
sitions contain  any  bravura  passages  for  the  prin- 
cipal instruments,  which  are  used,  for  the  most 
{)art,  like  the  Wind  Instruments  in  works  of 
ater  date,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  variety 
of  instrumentation;  but  sometimes,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  '  Concertante,'  long  passages  of 
great  constructional  importance  are  assigned  to 
tiiem. 

Handel's  six  'Hantboy  Concertos'  are  Con- 
certi  grossi,  written  for  a  Ctmoertino  consisting 
of  two  Solo  Violins,  two  Violoncellos,  two  Haut- 
boys, two  Flutes,  and  two  Bassoons,  with  the 
addition,  in  No  I,  of  two  Tenors,  and,  in  No. 
VI,  of  an  obbligato  Harpsichord ;  accompanied, 
throughout  the  entire  set,  by  the  Stringed  Or- 
chestra and  Continuo.  In  some  of  these,  the 
solo  passages  are  much  more  brilliant  than  in  the 
Grand  Concertos  above  mentioned. 

An  exceptional  example,  of  great  interest,  by 
the  same  Composer,  will  be  found  in  the  Double 
Concerto,  performed  at  the  Handel  Festival  in 
1885.     Though  unfortunately  incomplete,  the 


autograph  copy  of  this  work,  in  the  Library  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  contains  nine  movements, 
written  for  two  Concertini,  each  consisting  of  two 
Hautboys,  one  Bassoon,  and  two  Horns  in  F, 
the  whole  accompanied  by  Stringed  Orchestra, 
and  Continuo. 

Corelli's  Concord  Grossi  are  written  for  the 
same  Instruments  as  Handel^s  'Grand  Con- 
certos.' Sebastian  Bach  uses  instrumental  com- 
binations of  greater  variety,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  peculiar  views  of  orchestral 
contrast,  as  in  his  Concerto  for  Violin,  Flute, 
and  Clavier,  with  the  usual  accompaniments. 

In  form,  all  these  works  bore  a  close  analogy 
to  the  ordinary  Overture,  and  Suite,  peculiar  to 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  the  Movements 
consisting  of  a  series  of  Largos,  Allegros,  and 
Andantes,  intermixed,  occasionally,  with  Mi- 
nuets, Gavottes,  and  even  Gigas.  After  the 
invention  of  the  Sonata-form,  the  Concerto  grosso 
died  completely  out;  for  it  would  be  impossible 
to  refer  to  this  class  of  compositions  works  like 
Mozart's  Conoertone  for  two  Violins,  his  Concerto 
for  Flute  and  Harp,  or  even  his  Serenades. 

II.  A  term  applied  to  the  Orchestral  Accom- 
paniments of  a  Grand  Concerto,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Concertino,  or  assemblage  of  principal 
instruments.  [W.S.R.] 

CONCONE,  GiusEFPK,  bom  at  Turin  in  i8io, 
was  a  professor  of  the  pianoforte  and  singing.  He 
lived  for  about  ten  years  in  Paris,  where  he  gave 
lessons  in  both  branches  of  music,  and  brought 
out  several  compositions  for  the  piano,  notably 
a  set  of  studies  published  by  Griis.  Richault  waa 
the  publisher  of  his  vocal  music,  which  is  melo* 
dious  and  well  written  for  the  voice.  But  it  is 
chiefly  by  his  solfeggi  and  vooalizri  that  Conoone 
has  made  a  world-wide  reputation  for  usefulness,  to 
which  the  re-publication  of  these  watkn  by  Peters 
of  Leipzig  has  greatly  contributed.  Those  that 
are  known  consist  of  a  book  of  50  solfeggi  for  tk 
medium  compass  of  voice,  1 5  vocalizzi  for  soprano^ 
25  for  mezzo-soprano,  and  a  book  of  25  solfeggi 
and  15  vocalizzi,  40  in  all,  for  bass  or  baritone. 
This  coupling  together  of  bass  and  baritone  is  as 
a  rule  a  great  mistake,  but  in  the  present  case 
the  alternative  notes  given  in  passages  which 
run  low  enable  baritone  voices  to  make  very 
profitable  use  of  the  vocalizzi,  and  as  they  do 
not  run  very  high,  ordinary  bass  voices  can  sing 
them  with  sufficient  ease.  There  is  also  a  set  of 
30  very  good  florid  exercises  for  soprano. 

The  contents  of  these  books  are  melodious  and 
pleasing,  and  calculated  to  promote  flexibility  of 
voice.  The  accompaniments  are  good,  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  monotony  so  often  found  in 
works  of  the  kind.  The  book  of  50  solfe&fgi  has 
been  re-published  by  many  houses,  and  latterly 
by  Curwen,  with  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  notation. 

After  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  Concone 
returned  to  Turin,  and  became  Maestro  di  Cap- 
pella  and  Organist  at  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  died 
m  1861.  [H.C.D.] 

CONDELL,  Henbt.  Add  date  of  birth, 
1757*    He  wrote  overtures  to  '  The  House  to  be 
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told*  (i8oa),  Dimond's  'Hero  of  the  North* 
(X803),  '  Love  Inughs  at  Locksmiths ' ;  iDciden- 
tal  music  to  'Akuidin/  and  Reynolds*B  'Bridal 
King*  (1810).  He  died  at  Battenea,  June  24, 
1824.    (Diet.  ofNat.  Biog.) 

CONRADI,  August.  Add  day  of  birth, 
June  27,  and  correct  day  of  death  to  May  26. 

CONSECUTIVE.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
article  is  to  be  modified,  since  the  'later  inres- 
ligations'  prove  to  be  unreliable.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  Organum  was  what  it 
has  been  universally  considered  to  be.  [See 
Notation,  ii.  469 ;  Organdm,  etc.]  [M.] 

CONSERVATOIRE.  P.  392  ft,  L  4  from 
bottom,  ^or  Toulon  r«a<{Talou,  (Corrected  in 
late  editions.) 

C0N8ERVAT0RI0.  The  dates  of  the  var- 
ious Neapolitan  Institutions  are  more  correctly 
given  under  Naples,  ii.  444-6.  Line  10  of  article, 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  school  by 
Tinctor  is  probably  much  earlier  than  1496,  as 
he  left  Italy  in  1490.     [See  Timctoris,  iv.  128.] 

CONTI,  F.  B.  P.  395  b,  1.  7,/ar  Kritische 
read  Historisch-kritische.  Line  4  from  end  of 
article/br  Hof-scholar  read  Hof-compositeur. 

CONVICrr.  The  last  two  sentences  of  the 
article  should  run  : — Its  only  claim  to  mention 
here  is  the  fact  that  Schubert  was  educated  for 
the  Hof-Kapelle  in  the  Convict  at  no.  45  in  the 
Piaristen  Gasse,  Josephstadt,  Vienna.  That 
for  the  choristers  of  St.  Stephen's  is  in  the 
Stubenbastei,  No.  2.  (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

COOKE,  Benjamin,  Mus.  D.  Add  that  he 
was  an  assistant  director  at  the  Handel  Com- 
memoration in  1 784. 

COOKE,  Henrt.  Last  line  of  article,  for 
1657  ^^^^  1656.  Add  that  he  composed  all  the 
special  music  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II, 
April  23,  1 661. 

COOKE,  Robert.  Add  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  1768  and  Aug.  13,  1814. 

COOKE,  T.  S.  P.  398  a,  1.  6,  add  that  in 
i82t  he  was  called  '  director  of  the  music  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  *  (Quarterly  Musical  Mag- 
azine), and  that  from  1828  to  1830  he  was  one 
of  the  musical  managers  of  Vauxball  Gardens. 
L.  13.  add  that  he  relinquished  his  post  at  the 
Bavarian  Embassy  in  1838.  To  list  of  produc- 
tions add  '  Abu  Hassan '  (adapted  from  Weber), 
April,  1825;  'The  White  Lady*  (from  Boiel- 
dieu),  Oct.  1826;  *  Isidore  de  Merida'  (from 
Storace),  1 828 ;  *  Acis  and  Galatea,'  1842  ;  *  The 
Follies  of  a  Night,*  1845.  (Diet,  of  Nnt. 
Biog.)  [M.] 

COOPER,  George.  Line  21  ofarticle,/orSir 
George  Smart  read  J.  B.  Sale  (1856). 

COPERARIO,  John.  P.  399  a,  1.  3,  for 
161 2  r0a<i  161 2-1 3.  Line  9, /br  1614  read  161^, 
L.  12,  for  in  the  same  year  read  in.  1613-14. 
He  died  in  1627. 

.     COPPOLA,  P.  A.    Line  I  of  article,/or  in 
1792  read  Dec.  11,  1793.    Line  13,  add  date  of 
vol.  IV.  PT.  5. 
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'La  bella  Celeste,'  1837.  Last  line,^or  Nov.  14 
read  Nov.  1 3. 

COPYRIGHT.  The  follovnng  changes  hav«f 
been  made  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume : — 

I.  Domestio  copyright.  Certain  speculators 
having  bought  up  the  copyright  of  popular  songs 
with  the  object  of  levying  penalties  upon  persons 
innocently  singing  them  at  charitable  concerts 
and  penny  readings,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1882 
providing  that  the  proprietor  of  any  musical  com- 
position who  shall  be  desirous  of  retaining  in  his 
own  bands  exclusively  the  right  of  public  perform- 
ance or  representation  of  the  same  shall  cause  to 
be  printed  upon  the  title-page  of  every  publi&hed 
copy  a  notice  that  this  right  is  reservea. 

a.  International  Copyright.  By  the  Conven- 
tion of  Berne,  executed  Sept.  9,  1886,  the  fol- 
lowing  States  entered  into  an  International 
Copyright  Union : — Great  Britain  (including  all 
the  Colonies),  Germany,  Belgium, Spain,  France, 
Haiti,  Italy,  Liberia,  Switzeriand,  Tunis.  This 
treaty  will  supersede  all  existing  copyright- 
ngreements  between  Great  Britain  and  the  States 
enumerated.  The  second  article  of  the  treaty 
is  as  follows  : — '  Authors  of  any  of  the  countries 
of  the  Union  shall  enjoy  in  the  other  countries 
for  the  works,  whether  published  in  one  of  those 
countries  or  unpubliHhed,  the  rights  which  the 
respective  laws  do  now  or  may  hereafter  grant 
to  natives.'  The  term  of  protection  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  any  case  to  exceed  in  length  the  term  of 
protection  in  the  country  of  origin.  Thus,  a 
German  who  has  complied  with  the  formalities 
and  conditions  required  for  copyright  in  Ger- 
many, will  possess,  in  England,  the  same  copy- 
right privileges  in  his  work  as  an  Englishman  ; 
but  these  will  not  last  longer  than  the  term  of 
protection  which  the  law  of  his  own  country 
gives  to  his  work.  It  is  expressly  stated  that 
Article  ii.  applies  to  the  public  representation  of 
dramatic  or  dramatico-musical  works,  and  to  the 
public  performance  of  unpublished  musical  works, 
and  of  published  musical  works  in  which  the 
author  has  declared  on  the  title-page  that  he 
forbids  the  public  performance.  [C.A.F.] 

COR  ANGLAIS.  The  statement  in  the  last 
sentence  but  one,  as  to  Rossini's  use  of  the  in- 
strument, is  to  be  corrected  by  a  i*eference  to 
Oboe  di  Cacoia,  voL  ii.  p.  4S9. 

CORANTO.    See  Courants,  voL  L  p.  410, 

CORBETT,  William.  Add  that  he  made 
two  journeys  to  Italy ;  the  first,  as  st^ited  in  the 
Dictionary,  about  1711,  from  which  he  returned 
and  gave  a  concert  at  Hick  ford's  Rooms  in  171 4 
(April  28).  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Royal  band,  his  name  appearing 
on  the  list  of  musicians  from  1716  to  1747.  He 
died  March  7, 1747-8.  The  last  sentence  should 
run  : — After  his  return  he  published '  Concertos, 
or  Universal  Bizzaries  composed  on  all  the  new 
Gustos  in  his  travels  through  Italy,'  containing 
36  concertos,  in  two  books,  the  first  in  four  parts, 
the  second  in  seven,  professing  to  exhibit  etc. 
(Diet,  of  Nat  Biog.)  [M.] 
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CORDEB,  Fbedibxck,  at  tbu  date  (i888> 
one  of  the  foremost  of  oar  rising  young  com* 
poeers.  Bom  in  London,  Jan.  a6,  185a,  he 
showed  from  infancy  a  strong  aptitude  for  music, 
which  he  was,  however,  not  allowed  to  indulge, 
being  at  the  age  of  iS  made  to  go  into  business. 
From  his  first  situation  be  was  unexpectedly 
released  by  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  his 
employers,  and  he  then  persuaded  his  parents  to 
let  him  enter  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
where  his  talent  for  original  composition  was 
quickly  recognised.  He  only  remained  there  a 
year  and  a  half,  as,  on  being  elected  to  the 
Mendelssohn  Scholarship,  he  was  sent  to  Cologne, 
where  he  studied  hard  for  four  years  under  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Hiller.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
England  he  was  appointed  conductor  at  the 
Brighton  Aquarium,  where  by  his  talents  and 
energy  he  raised  the  musical  entertainments 
from  the  very  low  level  at  which  he  found  them, 
and  brought  the  orchestra  to  its  present  state  of 
efficiency.  Mr.  Corder*8  gifts  and  culture  are 
wide  and  Taried.  During  the  years  when  music 
proved  unremunerative — as  for  years  it  must 
do  to  all  young  composers  of  high  aim  and 
nncompromising  temper — he  supported  himself 
mainly  by  literary  work,  in  much  of  which  he 
had  the  co-operation  and  help  of  his  accomplished 
wife.  His  musical  star  seems  now  in  the  as- 
cendant. Several  of  his  orchestral  works  have 
been  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  and  elsewhere.  His  romantic 
opera  'Nordisa/  written  for  the  Carl  Rosa 
company,  was  produced  on  Jan.  a6,  1887,  at 
the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Liverpool,  with  bril- 
liant success.  It  has  since  been  performed  in 
several  provincial  towns^  and  was  brought  out 
at  Drnry  Lane,  May  4,  1887.  Subjoined  is 
a  complete  list  of  Mr.  Corder's  compositions. 
The  words  of  all  the  vocal  works  but  the  two 
last  are  his  own.  The  works  marked  with  an 
asterisk  have  been  published. 

L  Xvmtiic  OB  the  Soarthora.  IdyH  te  Orehwtn.  VSn, 

S.  Im  Bchirtrzwald.  Snita   lOTS. 

a  Morta  d* Arthur.    Grand  Opera.  4  aeti.   Vm—9, 

4.  PhDomal.    Oparatle  Satire.  1  act.   1880. 

a  AStonninaTaacap.   OparatU.  IWk 

6b  Tha  Cjelopt,  Cantata.   1881. 
•7.  Blvar  Songa.   Trioa  for  FamAla  Toloea.   1881. 

&  Orerture.   Oulan  (written  for  the  rhllharmonlc  Soetetj).  im 

a  Nooturoe  for  Orehaatra.   1882. 
10.  Dreamland.    Ode  for  Chonia  and  Oreheatra.   MS. 
all.  Boumanian  Danoaa,  Violin  and  Piano.   I88S. 
IS.  Tha  Nabob'!  Plokto.   Operetta.   188S. 
18.  The  Noble  SaTage.  Do.        188& 

•14.  Orcrtara.    *  Prospero.'  •  1888. 
U.  Orchestral  aoenea  for  The  Tenpcat.   1886. 
•16.  The  Bridal  of  TriariBAla.  CaataU  (WolrarhAmpton  FaaClTal). 


•17. 'Hordiaa.*  Bommntifl  Opera.  1886. 
la  Bonmantan  Butte  for  Orcheitra.   1887. 
tiS.  'The  Mlnatral'a  Cane.'  Ballad  for  deelamatlon,  with  oichaalnl 

aoaompaniment.   OryBUl  Palaoa,  Miarch  10. 1888. 
iMi  Song, ' O  sun.  that  wakaneat  all '  (Tennyson).        r-p  ^,]\f  1 

CORFE,  Joseph.  Line  4  of  article,  for  178a 
read  1783,  and  add  that  he  sang  in  the  Handel 
Commemoration.  Line  9, /or  Cathedral  r«dki 
Church.  Line  lO,  for  eight  read  eleven.  Add 
that  A.  T.  Corfe  organised  a  successful  festival  at 
Salisbury  on  Aug.  19-22,  i8a8.  Last  line, /or 
is  read  was,  from  1846  to  1883 ;  and  add  dates  of 
birth  and  death,  1814,  and  Dec  16, 1883, 


CORNELYS. 

Another  of  his  tons,  Johk  Davis  CoBn,bom 
1804,  was  for  many  ^ears  organist  of  Bristol 
Cathedral,  and  died  in  Jan.  1876.  (Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.)  [M.] 

CORNELIUS.  Correct  date  of  death  to  Oct. 
26,  and  add  that  on  Oct.  a8, 1887,  his  opera,  <  Der 
Barbier  von  Bagdad/  was  reproduced  with  soo- 
at  Coburg. 


CORNELYS,  THnxsA,  bom  at  Venice  in 
1 73 3t  was  tbe  daughter  of  an  actor  named  Imer. 
She  was  the  mistress  of  a  senator  Malipiero  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  in  1755  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  Margrave  of  Baireuth,  being  then 
inaixied  to  a  singer  named  Pompeati.  About 
the  same  period  i^e  was  nominated  director  of 
the  theatres  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  She 
came  to  England  and  sang  as  second  woman  on 
the  first  rendering  of  Gluck's  opera  *  La  caduta 
de'  Giganti'  at  the  Haymarket,  Jan.  7,  1746. 
She  sang  at  Amsterdam  as  Mme.  Trenti,  and 
took  the  name  of  Comelys  from  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman at  Amsterdam,  M.  Cornelis  de  Rigerboos. 
Returning  to  England,  she  bought  Carlisle 
House,  Soho  Square,  in  1 760,  in  order  to  give 
a  series  of  public  entertainments,  to  which  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  subscribed 
under  the  name  of  *  The  Society.'  On  Feb.  a6, 
1 761,  she  sang  as  Mme.  Pompeati  in  the  Music 
Room  in  Dean  Street  for  the  benefit  of  a  Signer 
Siprutini.  Her  eleventh  entertainment  wmb 
advertised  to  take  place  on  May  5,  1763.  The 
first  'grand  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music '  took  place  on  Friday,  Feb.  24, 1764,  and 
the  first  'morning  subscription  music'  on  April 
6  of  the  same  year.  In  spite  of  opposition  and 
quarrels  her  rooms  became  very  popular.  Bach 
and  Abel  directed  her  concerts  in  1765;  they 
appear  to  have  been  connected  with  (^lisle 
House  down  to  1773,  and  perhaps  later.  In 
April  1768  Mrs.  Comelys  was  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
in  August  of  the  same  year  the  King  of  Den- 
mark visited  her  rooms.  In  1769  she  gave  a 
festival  and  grand  concert  under  the  direction  of 
Guadagni.  Gralas,  concerts,  and  masked  balls 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  but  the 
proprietors  of  the  Italian  Opera  House  felt  that 
the  '  Harmonic  meetings '  were  becoming  dan- 
gerous rivals  to  their  own  attractions.  Mrs. 
Comelys  and  Guadagni  were  fineil  at  Bow  Street^ 
and  she  was  indicted  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
Feb.  34, 1771*  foi^  keeping  *a  common  disorderly 
house.*  Goldsmith's  'Threnodia  AugrustaUs' 
for  the  death  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with 
music  by  Vento,  was  given  at  the  rooms  Feb. 
ao,  177a.  Her  fashionable  supporters  began  to 
leave  her  house  for  the  Pantheon,  and  in  the 
'London  (Grazette*  for  Nov.  177a  appeared  the 
name  of  '  Teresa  Cornelvs,  dealer.*  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  Carlisle  House  and  its  contents 
were  sold  by  auction.  On  several  occasions 
between  1775  and  1777  Mrs.  Comelys  is  to  bo 
heard  of  as  giving  concerts  and  balls  at  Carlisle 
House,  but  after  the  latter  date  she  remained  in 
retirement  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Smith,  and" 
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%a8  gnpported  by  a  Mn,  who  pre-deceaited  her. 
A  short  time  before  her  death  ahe  sold  asses' 
milk  at  Knightsbridfire  and  unsuccessfully  tried 
to  arrange  some  public  breakfasts.  She  died  in 
the  Fleet  Prison  Aug.  19, 1 797.  at  the  age  of  74, 
leaving  a  daughter  who  called  herself  Miss 
Williwis.  The  merits  of  Mrs.  Comelys  as  a 
singer  were  small,  but  the  'Circe  of  Sobo  Square,' 
as  she  was  styled,  oi^anized  during  twelve  years 
the  most  fashionable  series  of  entertainments  in 
London.  She  was  an  able  woman  of  business  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  art  of  advertising. 
Carlisle  House  pas^^ed  through  various  fortunes. 
In  1780  the  bail-room  was  used  by  a  debating 
society,  and  in  1 785  the  property  was  sold  afresh. 
Carlisle  House  was  pulled  down  about  1 788  and 
the  present  houses,  aiA  and  2TB,  built  on  the 
site.  St.  Patrick's  (Roman  Catholic)  Chapel  in 
Sutton  Street,  consecrated  in  1792,  was  the 
former  bsnquetting-  or  ball-room.  (See  Life  in 
Diet.  ofNat.  Biog.  voLxii.)  [H.R.T.] 

CORNET.  Line  3  of  article,  add  reference  to 
ZiNKB,  vol.  iv.  p.  511. 

CORNYSHE,  William.  Lines  3,  4, /or  Gil- 
bert Banestre  about  the  year  1490  read  William 
Newark  in  1509.  Add  that  he  went  with  the 
king  to  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  where  he 
devised  the  pageants  at  the  banquet.  He  died 
before  November,  1524.  For  further  informa- 
tion the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biog. 

CORONA.  A  synonym  for  Fermata  or  Pause, 
of  somewluit  rare  occurrence;  a  familiar  instance 
of  its  use  is  in  the  'Virgo  virginum*  of  DvoHk's 
*  Stabat  Mater,'  in  which  Senza  Corona  is  placed 
over  the  last  note  of  the  movement  in  the  vocal 
parts,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  instruments 
alone  hold  out  the  pause.  [M.] 

CORONACH  {Oaelie,  a  funeral  cry,  from  Co, 
'together* — analogue  of  the  Latin  eon — and 
ranaeh,  '  a  shrieking  or  weeping  * :  root  rdn,  '  a 
shriek  or  cry  *).  This  was  the  dirge  chanted  in 
former  times  in  Celtic  Scotland  by  the  Bard  or 
Seannachie  on  the  death  of  the  chief  or  other 
great  pei-sonage  of  a  clan.  In  some  degree  it 
resembled  the  song  of  praise  composed  and  led 
by  special  bards:  the  genealogy,  the  virtues, 
and  the  great  deeds  of  the  deceased  were  re- 
counted in  pathetic  verse  to  plaintive  wild  music, 
the  bard  giving  vent  to  his  own  grief,  while  the 
sounds  of  the  harp  and  the  wailings  of  women 
excited  that  of  the  hearers.  However  rude,  it 
appears  to  have  been  rhythmical,  and  was  chanted 
in  recitative.  Although  the  great  funeral  cere- 
monial, of  which  the  dii^e  was  only  a  part,  must 
have  been  confined  to  persons  of  distinction,  yet 
in  all  oases  the  coronach  was  indispensable,  as 
without  it,  according  to  popular  belief,  the  spirit 
was  condemned  to  wander  forlorn,  bewailing  its 
miserable  fiite  that  this  rite  had  been  denied 
to  it.  These  ceremonies  had,  however,  no  reli- 
gious significance;  the  virtues,  heroism,  and 
achievements  of  the  dead  were  alone  their  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  rite  continued  thus  to  be  observed 
in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  long 
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after  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity. 
Dr.  Stewart  of  Nether  Lochaber — perhaps  the 
highest  living  authority  on  such  matters — 
writes : — 

Our  oldest  Gselio  Laments  are  to  this  dtkj  to  be  chantinl 
rather  than  sung :  and  I  can  recollect  an  old  seannachie 
in  the  Braes  of  Lochaber,  some  thirty-five  years  ago, 
chanting  Macintosh's  Lament  to  me,  in  a  style  of  reci- 
tative that  impressed  me  groatly ;  his  version  of  the  well- 
known  and  beautiful  air  being  in  parts  very  different 
from  that  printed  in  our  books ;  and  if  ruder  and  wilder, 
all  the  more  striking  because  of  its  naturalness. 

Sir  Walter  Soott  mentions  the  coronach  as  a 
part  of  the  funeral  rite  when  the  body  of  the 
chief  of  clan  Quhele  was  borne  to  an  island  in 
Loch  Tay  (Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  chap,  xxvii.) ;  and 
again  in  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake*  (canto  iii.)  he  in- 
troduces the  coronach  in  the  beautiful  verses : — 

He  is  gone  on  the  monntam, 
Un  is  lost  to  the  forest, 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain 
When  OUT  need  was  the  sorest. 

In  a  note  he  also  gives  a  translation  of  a  genu- 
ine Gaelic  coronach.  In  ordinary  cases  of  death 
this  dirge  was  simply  the  expression  of  the 
grief  of  the  women  of  the  clan  for  the  loss  of  a 
protector  or  breadwinner,  intensified  by  the  genius 
of  a  poetic  and  highly  imaginative  people. 

These  funeral  customs  must  have  prevailed  ia 
Scotland  before  the  advent  of  the  Romans,  and 
been  handed  down  from  pre-historic  times,  for  they 
were  confined  to  the  Gaelic-speaking  districts, 
north  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Skene  has  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Picts,  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  were  a  Celtic 
race,  their  language  being  Graelic  with  traces  of 
Cornish.  In  Scotland  in  nK>dern  times  the 
rhapsody  of  the  bard  and  the  wail  of  the  women 
are  no  longer  heard  :  the  name  Coronach  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Cumhadh  or  musical  lament,  a 
kind  of  pibroch  now  played  by  the  pipers  who  lead 
the  funeral  procession.  These  pibroch  laments 
are  in  a  peculiarly  weird,  wild  style,  well  suited 
for  the  bagpipe,  but  not  capable  of  being  repro* 
duced  on  any  other  instrument.  They  begin  with 
a  simple  motivo,  and  this  is  worked  up,  with 
ever-increasing  intricacy  and  rapidity  of  notes, 
through  a  number  of  divisions  or  variations, 
till  the  same  simple  wild  strain  reappears  as  tlie 
close.  Some  of  these  laments  have  a  high  re- 
putation, such  as  those  of  Macintosh,  MacLeod, 
Mac  Rimmon  {Cha  till  mi  iuille — I  return  no 
more).  The  last  is  often  played  as  the  emigrant's 
farewell  to  his  country. 

In  Ireland  these  funeral  rites  would  seem  to 
have  been  celebrated  in  early  times  on  a  much 
grander  scale  than  in  Scotland.  Professor  Sulli- 
van, in  his  excellent  Introduction  to  0*Curry's 
Lectures  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Irish,  quoting  from  the  Book  of  Balli- 
mote  and  other  Irish  MSS.,  shows  that  in  many 
cases  a  funeral  pyre  was  erected,  the  favourite 
dogs  and  horses  of  the  deceased  slain  and  burned 
with  the  body,  and  that,  in  one  instance  at  least, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  addition  to  the  cere- 
monial. This  took  place  at  the  funeral  of 
Fiachra,  the  son  of  Eochad  Muidhmeadhan.  He 
had  won  a  great  battle  in  Munster,  and  was 
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returning  home  to  Temar  (Tan)  with  the  spoil 

and  hostages  taken  from  the  enemy : 

When  he  neohed  Femd  In  Meath  Fiachra  died  of  his 
wounds  there.  His  LeadU  (stones  set  up  to  protect  the 
urn)  was  made;  his  Fert  (mound  of  earth)  was  raised; 
his  Cluiche  CairOeeh  (pyre)  was  ignited;  his  Ogham  name 
was  written ;  and  the  hostages  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  South  were  buried  alire  round  the  Fert  of 
Flachra,  that  it  might  be  a  reproach  to  the  Momonians 
for  ever,  and  that  it  might  be  a  trophy  over  them. 

The  Cluiche  Caintech  here  used  for  the  pyre 
was  properly  the  whole  funeral  rite,  and  included 
the  burning  of  the  body,  the  enclosing  of  the 
ashes  in  the  urn,  the  recitation  of  dirges,  and  the 
performance  of  games.  When  in  Christian  times 
burial  took  the  place  of  cremation,  some  of  these 
observances  survived,  in  particular  the  dii^  or 
wail,  while  the  lighted  candles  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  ignition  of  the  pyre.  Much  in- 
formation of  a  most  interesting  nature  will  be 
found  in  Professor  Sullivan's  work,  and  not 
altogether  confined  to  matters  of  antiquity. 

These  observances  seem  to  be  a  survival  of 
rites  common  to  the  Aryan  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  funerals  of  Patrodus  and  of  Hector,  as  re- 
lated in  the  Iliad,  may  be  taken  as  descriptions 
of  a  traditionaxy  custom,  thousands  of  years 
older  than  Homer,  practised  by  the  progenitors 
of  these  nations  before  even  the  earliest  swarm 
had  left  its  fatherland. 

Much  interesting  matter  regarding  Celtic  cus- 
toms will  be  found  in  O'Curry's  I^ectures; 
Walker's  Memorials  of  the  Bards;  Logan*sGael, 
edited  by  Dr.  Stewart,  and  an  admirable  chapter 
on  the  ethnology  of  the  country  in  W.  F.  Skene's 
Celtic  ScotlaiS.  Mr.  George  MacDonald  is 
thanked  not  only  for  the  Gaelic  etymology,  but 
also  for  kind  hints  on  the  subject.         [J.M.W.] 

CORRI,  DOMKNioo.  Line  i  of  article,  add  day 
of  birth,  Oct.  4,  and  for  Naples  rtad  Rome. 
Line  2, /or  about  i8a6  rectd  May  22, 1825.  Add 
thatin  1771  he  was  invited  to  Edinburgh  to  conduct 
the  concerts  of  the  Musical  Society,  and  settled 
there  as  a  publisher  and  singing-master.  He  went 
to  London,  as  stated  in  the  Dictionary,  in  1774, 
but  did  not  again  visit  England  till  1787,  when 
he  joined  Mazzinghi  and  Storace  in  writing  ad- 
ditional music  to  Paisiello's  '  Re  Teodoro.'  The 
opera  of '  The  Travellers  *  was  produced  on  Jan. 
22,  1806.  His  instruction  book,  called  *The 
Singer's  Preceptor*  was  issued  in  1810,  and  con- 
tains an  autobiographical  preface.  Last  line  but 
two  of  article,  for  Antonio  read  Philip  An- 
tony, and  add  that  he  was  one  of  the  original 
pi-oraoters  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  (Diet, 
of  Nat.  Biog.)  [M.] 

COSI  FAN  TUTTE.  To  last  line  but  one 
add  that  it  was  also  produced  as  *  The  Re- 
taliation '  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  English  Opera 
House  (Lyceum),  April  14,  1841.  Add  that  'Tit 
for  tat'  WAS  produced  at  the  English  Opera 
House,  July  29,  1828. 

COSTA.  Line  22  of  article,  for  Psalm,  etc. 
read  cantata  on  Is.  xii.  P.  406  6,  line  12,  for  in 
February  1838,  read  Jan.  14,  1837.  Add  date 
ofdeath,  April  29, 1884. 

COSTELEY,  WiLLiAic.    Line  B  of  article, 
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correct  the  statement  that  the  society  founded 
by  him  was  called  '  Puy  de  Musique,  etc.,'  that 
title  referring  to  a  musical  contest  established 
by  the  guild  in  1575,  at  which  Orlando  de  Lassos 
carried  off  the  first  prise,  a  silver  harp.  Add 
day  of  death,  Feb.  I.  (Dict.of  Nat.  Biog.)    [M.] 

COTTA,  Johannes,  who  died  at  Willerstedt 
in  1868,  is  worthy  of  mention  as  composer  of  the 
spirited  music  for  four  male  voices  to  Amdt's 
patriotic  song,  which  electrified  Germany  at  the 
time  of  the  rising  against  Napoleon  in  181 3, 
'  Des  Deotschen  Vaterland,'  commencing  '  Was 
ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland.'  The  same  song 
was  skilfully  set,  but  with  undesirable  complexity, 
by  G.  Reichardt  in  i8a6.  But  Cotta's  tune  is 
the  one  wedded  to  the  poem  firom  the  beginning, 
and  during  the  period  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
nauonal  idea.  [R.M.] 

COTTON,  John,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
music,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  There 
exist  five  copies  in  MS.,  at  Leipzig,  Paris, 
Antwerp,  the  Vatican  Library,  and  two  at 
Vienna.  A  sixth  copy,  used  by  Gerbert,  who 
published  the  treatise  in  1 784,  was  destroyed  in 
the  fire  at  St.  Blasien  in  1768.  In  the  Paris 
and  Antwerp  copies  the  authorship  is  ascribed 
to  Cotton  or  Cottonius,  two  of  the  others  bearing 
the  title  '  Joannis  Musica.'  Gerbert  quotes  an 
anonymous  work  ('  De  Script.  Eocles.'),  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  a  learned  English  musician 
known  as  Joannes ;  and  the  dedication  of  the 
book,  which  runs  '  Domino  et  patri  suo  venera- 
bili  Anglorum  antistiti  Fulgentio,'  bears  out  the 
assumption  that  its  author  was  English.  It  has 
been  variously  proposed  to  ascribe  its  authorship 
to  Pope  John  XXII,  and  to  Joannes  Scholasti- 
cus,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Matthias  at 
Treves,  but  the  above  theory  is  probably  correct. 
The  treatise  is  valuable  as  explaininj^  the  har- 
monic system  of  the  period  in  which  it  was 
written.     (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  [W,B.S.] 

COUCHED  HARP.  An  obsolete  name  for 
Spinet,  which  see. 

COUPPEY,  LE.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  731  h,  and  add 
that  he  died  in  1887. 

COURTEVILLE,  Raphael.  Line  16  of 
article, /br  1696  re<id  1695.  Line  19,  etc.,  The 
statement  that  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  in  1 735  is  without  confirmation.  The  vestey 
registers  of  the  Church  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
show  no  entry  of  a  change  of  organists  between 
1 69 1  and  T  771,  and  as  several  entries  imply  that 
Courteville  had  been  for  many  years  before  the 
latter  date  unable  to  perform  his  duties,  it  is 
highly  probable,  if  not  actually  certain,  that  one 
person  of  the  name  held  the  post  for  eighty 
years.  He  seems  to  have  married  in  1 735  a  lady 
of  large  fortune.  (Notes  and  Queries,  ser.  II.  x. 
496.)  In  1738  he  published  '  Memoirs  of  Lord 
Burleigh,'  8i<rning  it  only  with  initials.  A 
pamphlet  by  him  on  Insolvency  was  published 
in  1761,  and  a  satire  on  his  writings  appeared 
in  the  '  Westminster  Journal '  of  Dec.  4,  1 742, 
bearing  his  signature,  with  the  appended  titles* 
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'Organ-blower,  Essayist,  and  Historiographer.* 
He  died  early  in  Jane,  177a,  and  was  buried  on 
the  10th  of  the  month.  [M.] 

COUSSEMAKER,  C.  £.  H.  Di.  Line  ao, 
for  10  read  la. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN  THEATRE.  P.  413  a, 
1.  16,  for  l86a  read  1856.  (Corrected  in  late 
editions.)    line  i^,for  1862  read  1861. 

COWARD,  James,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  35, 
1834,  entered  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  given  the  appointment 
of  organist  at  the  parish  church,  Lambeth ;  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham he  received  a  similar  appointment  there, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  held 
various  church  appointments  in  addition  to  this, 
being  at  one  time  or  another  organist  of  SU 
George^s,  Bloomsbury,  and  St.  Magnus  the 
Martyr,  London  Bridj^e.  He  was  conductor  of 
the  WcHtem  Madrigal  Society  from  1864  to  1873, 
and  directed  also  the  Abbey  and  City  Glee  Clubs 
for  some  time  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  his  house  in  Lupus  Street,  Jan.  23, 1880.  He 
was  for  some  time  organist  to  the  Sacred  Har- 
monicSociety,  and  theGrand  Lodge  of  Freemasons. 
Although  best  known  by  his  brilliant  transcrip- 
tions for  the  organ  of  operatic  melodies,  etc.,  his 
published  works  show  him  to  have  possessed  con- 
siderable musical  knowledge  and  artistic  feeling. 
They  include  an  anthem,  *  O  Lord,  correct  me ' ; 
'  Sing  unto  God,*  a  canon  four  in  two ;  two  other 
canons ;  Ten  Glees ;  '  Ten  Glees  and  a  madrigal,' 
published  1871 ;  besides  many  pieces  for  piano- 
forte, organ,  etc  He  had  a  remarkable  power  of 
improvisation,  which  however,  was  often  turned 
to  account  in  order  to  accompany  the  perform- 
ances of  acrobats  and  similar  exhibitions.      [M.] 

COWEN,  F.  H.  To  the  list  of  his  works  add 
the  oratorio  of  *St  UrsuLv*  (Norwich,  1 881), 
and  the  cantata  'The  Sleeping  Beauty*  (Bir* 
mingham,  1885)  ;  an  orchestral  suite,  *The 
Language  of  Flowers,*  and  a  'Scandinavian* 
symphony  (No.  3).  A  *  Welsh*  symphony  (No.  4) 
was  played  at  the  Philharmonic  in  1 884,  and  a 
fifth,  in  F,  written  for  the  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society,  was  performed  there,  and  sub- 
sequently at  a  Richter  concert,  in  1887.  An 
oratorio  entitled  '  Ruth,'  the  words  by  Joseph 
Bennett,  was  given  at  the  Worcester  Festival  of 
the  same  year.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  was  given 
the  post  of  musical  director  of  the  Melbourne 
Centennial  Exhibition.  [M.] 

CRAMER.  P.  413  &,  1.  30,  omit  the  worde 
or  the  next.  Line  36,  add  that  Franz  or  Fran- 
9ois  Cramer  was  appointed  Master  of  the  King*s 
music  on  the  death  of  Christian  Kramer  in  1 834. 
Line  39,  after  Johann  Baptist,  add  the  eldest 
son.  Add  that  J.  B.  Cramer  s  first  appearance 
took  place  in  1 781.   Line  42,/or  1774  read  1784. 

CREATION,  THE.  Line  10  of  artiole,/or 
39  rtad  a. 

CREED.  Line  1 3,  omit  the  worde  bat  in  later 
revisions  the  word  *  sung '  has  been  removed. 
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CRESCENTINI,  Gibolamo.  Line'3  of  article^ 
for  in  read  Feb.  3.  Last  line  but  one, for  in 
read  April  34. 

CREYGHTON,  Riv.  R.  Last  two  lines, 
correct  date  of  death  to  Feb.  17,  1733,  and /or 
age  rend  94. 

CRISTOFORL  Line  i3of  article,/or  in  1651 
read  probably  May  4,  1655  (^^^^  ^te  given  by 
Paloschi).  Line  16,  for  Florence  read  Padua. 
P.  418,  paragraph  3,  add  that  a  second  instru- 
ment by  Cristofori  was  exhibited  at  the  Festival 
of  1876,  and  at  the  Trocad^ro,  Paris,  1878,  by 
the  Signori  Krauss  of  Florence.  The  date  of  it 
is  1736 ;  tiie  action  is  the  same  as  in  that  be- 
longing to  the  Signora  Martelli,  but  with  the 
advantage  of  possessing  the  original  light  ham- 
mers. The  touch  is  good  and  very  facile.  P.  418a, 
L  9  from  bottom, /or  in  reo^  Jan.  37.    [A.J.H.] 

CROCE,  Giovanni,  tine  6  of  article,  for  in 
read  in  August. 

CROCIATO  IN  EGITTO.  Line  4  of  article, 
for  June  30  read  July  23. 

CROFT,  William,  Mus.  D.  Correct  date  of 
birth  to  1678 ;  he  was  baptized  on  Dec.  30  in 
that  year.  P.  419  i,  1.  15,  for  1703  re€ul  1702, 
and /or  1704  read  1703.  [W.B.S.] 

CROSDILL,  John.  Line  17  of  article,  for 
In  77  he  succeeded  Peter  Gillier  read  In  78  he 
suoceded  Nares. 

CROSS,  Thomas.  See  London  Violin 
Makers,  vol.  ii.  p.  164  6. 

CROSSE,  John.  Add  date  of  birth,  July  7, 
1786,  and  correct  date  of  death  to  Oct.  ao,  1833. 

CROTCH.  W.    P.  420  6,  1. 16,  for  the  spring 

of  1780  read  Oct.  1779.     Line  19  from  bottom, 

for  About  1830,  etc.,  read  He  lectured  at  the 

Royal  Institution  in  1 804,  5  and  7,  and  again 

firom  1830  onwards. 

CROUCH,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Line  8, /or  in  the 
winter  of  read  on  Nov.  11.  Line  3  from  end  uf 
article, /or  About  1800  read  In  1801,  and  add 
that  on  May  14  of  that  year  she  appeared  as 
Celia  in  'As  You  Like  It,'  for  Kelly's  benefit. 

CRWTH.  Line  7  of  article  should  run  :-- 
about  609,  by  Venantius  Fortunatus,  Bishop,  etc. 
(CoiTected  in  late  editions.) 

CUDMORE,  RiCHABD.  Correct  date  of  death 
to  Dec  39,  1840. 

CQI,  Cesar  Antonovitoh,  bom  Jan.  6, 1835, 
at  Wilna,  was  educated  at  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  ultimately 
became  Professor  of  Fortification,  and  published 
several  books  on  the  art  of  war.  He  received  a 
thorough  musical  education  from  Moniuszko  and 
Balakirew,  and  from  1864  tr>  1 868  contributed 
musical  articles  to  one  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
papers,  in  which  he  warmly  advocated  the  cause 
of  modern  music,  and  in  particular  of  Schumann, 
Berlioz,  and  Liszt.  In  1878-9  he  contributed  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  'La  Musique  en  Russie' 
to  the  Paris  'Revue  et  Gazette  musicale.'  Of 
his  four  operas,  *  Der  Gefangene  im  Kaukasns,* 
<  Der  Sohn  des  Mandiirins,'  '  William  RatcUff;* 
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and  *  Angelo  *  (tlie  last  on  Victor  Hugo's  play), 
the  two  latter  have  been  pubUahed-  with  RusHian 
and  German  words.  Two  scherzos  and  a  taran  telle 
for  orcheHtra,  a  suite  for  piano  and  yiolin,  and  up- 
wards of  fifty  songs,  are  mentioned  by  Rieinann, 
from  whoee  lexicon  the  above  notice  is  taken. 
A  very  effective  Polonaise  in  C  was  played  by 
Rubinstein  in  London  in  1886,  and  has  lately 
been  published  by  Stanley  Lucas  &  Co.       [M.J 

CUMMINGS,  W.  H.  Add  that  he  is  editor 
of  the  publications  of  the  Purcell  Society,  and 
that  he  contributed  a  life  of  that  master  to  the 
'  Great  Musician '  series.  He  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  1882. 

CURWEN,  John,  the  founder  of  the  'Tonic 
Sol-fa*  method  of  teaching  singing,  was  bom 
Nov.  14,  1816,  at  Heckmondwike,  Yorkshire. 
For  an  account  of  the  main  work  of  his  life,  see 
Tonic  Sol-fa  and  TonIo  Sol-fa  Colleob.  He 
came  from  an  old  Cumberland  family,  and  was 
educated  (at  University  College,  London)  for 
the  profession  of  his  father,  a  Nonconformist 
miniiiter.  It  was  at  a  conference  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers  held  in  Hull  in  184 1  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  make  enquiry  as  to  the  best  and 
simplest  way  of  teaching  to  sing  by  note,  and  the 
investigations  thus  begun  led  him  to  make  the 
spreading  of  music  among  the  people  the  great 
object  of  his  life.  In  1843  his  'Grammar  of  Vocal 
Music '  appeared.  In  1 853  he  founded  the  'Tonic 
Sol-fa  Association,*  and  in  1879  the  '  Tonic  Sol-fa 
College.'  In  1864  he  gave  up  ministerial  work, 
and  devoted  his  whole  time  '  to  the  direction  of 
the  large  organisation  *  which  had  grown  up  under 
his  care.  He  died  at  Manchester  June  20, 1880. 
A  biography  published  in  1882  by  his  son,  John 
Spencer  Curwen  (Principal  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
College),  under  the  title  of  '  Memorials  of  John 
Curwen,'  gives  a  picture  of  a  very  full  and  useful 
life,  as  weU  as  of  a  signally  fine  character.  Since 
the  article  Tonic  Sol-fa  was  written,  the  method 
has  been  more  and  more  widely  adopte<l,  and  it 
is  now  the  most  generally  accepted  means,  in 
England  and  the  Colonies,  of  teaching  the 
elements  of  music  for  sight-singing  purposes. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Curwen's  educa- 
tional works,  omitting  the  large  number  of 
smaller  instruction- books,  etc.,  prepared  for  the 
use  of  classes  of  different  kinds  : — 

*The  Standard  Coane  of  Leisons  and  Exercises  on 
the  Tonic  iSol-fa  Method.*  [First  edition,  18(il;  issued  in 
a  new  form,  1872,  as  the  *  New  Standard  Course,*  the 
most  complete  class  book  of  the  method  for  ffeneral  use, 
includes  Harmony,  Musical  Form,  Composition,  etc.]. 


<The  Teacher's  Manual  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  in 
General,  and  especially  as  applied  to  Music,'  1875.  [A 
book  designed  fir  the  teaching  of  teachers,  with  full 
explanations  and  discussions  of  theoretical  points,  hints 
on  the  management  of  classes,  and  on  the  art  of  teach- 
in£(  generally.  This  book  superseded  an  earlier  book  of 
a  similar  character—'  Singing  for  Schools  and  Congre- 
gations,' 184:^1. 

'  How  to  observe  Harmony.'  First  edition  1861  •  re- 
issued in  a  new  form  1872.  [The  text  book  used  for 
teaching  Harmony  on  the  T.  S.  F.  method.  The  modoal 
illustrations  are  printed  in  both  notations]. 

*A  Tonio  Sol-fa  Primer'  (No.  18  of  the  series  of 
Primers  edited  by  Dr.  SUiner,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Novello).  [Written  'to  explain  the  letter  T.  8.  F.  nota- 
tion and  method  of  teaching  to  those  already  familiar 
with  the  established  mode  of  writing  music  by  means  of 
thb  BtafL'j 


'  Mnrical  Theory,*  1870.  [Mr.  Carwen*s  latest  work. 
Musical  examples  given  in  the  two  notations.  In  five 
main  divisions,  Common  Scale  and  Time,  Minor  Mode 
and  Transition,  Musical  Form,  Expression,  and  Har- 
monv]. 

*  Musical  Statics :  an  attempt  to  show  the  bearing  of 
the  recent  discoveries  in  Acoustics  on  Chorda.  Discord 
Transitions,  Modulations,  and  Tuning,  as  used  by  nuodem 
musicians.'    1874. 

'Tonic  Sol-fa  Reporter.*  Published  monthly  (Id.). 
Begun  1661:  nearly  900  nnmbers  since  issued:  each 
number  gives  articles  and  essays,  together  with  eoma 

EagM  oi  part  music,  choruses,  part  songs,  madrigals,  ete^ 
y  old  and  living  composers.    Ths  fist  of  pieces  tJioa 


published  shows  about  3000  titles. 

Various  Hvmn  and  Tune  Books,  Collections  of  Part 
Music,  School  Songs,  etc^  including  *  Modem  Part  Songs  * 
in  96  numbers  (by  contemporary  oompoeers,  SuUivan, 
Macfarran,  Pinsuti,  Smart,  Bamby,  and  others. 

Mr.  Curwen  also  edited  in  Sol-fa  a  large  number 
of  classical  works  (oratorios  and  other  oompositiona 
by  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart^  Rossini,  etc.),  and 
works  by  modem  composers  ( Macfiirren,Mend els- 
sohn,  and  others).  [Seeal80v0l.ii.4a8a.]  [R.B.L.] 

CfUSHIONDANCE.  Omil  the  words  (ue.poB^ 
sibly  '  kissing-dance ').  The  false  derivation  was 
probably  suggested  by  some  too  ingenious  Grer- 
man,  and  rose  from  the  similarity  of  the  words 
Kissen  and  Kiissen.  A  full  description  of  the 
dance  is  given  in  theHarmonicon,vol.iz.  19 1 .  [M.] 

CUSINS,  W.  6.  Line  21  of  article,  add  that 
he  resigned  the  Philharmonic  appointment  in 
1883. 

CUTLER,  W.  H.  Add  that  he  is  last  heard 
of  as  giving  a  grand  concert  at  the  Opera  House 
on  July  5,  1824.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un* 
known. 

CUZZONI,  Fbancksca,  bom  at  Parma,'  or 
Modena,'  about  1700,'  received  her  first  instmo- 
tion  from  Lanzi,  a  noted  master,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  famous  singers  of  the  last  century.  She 
made  her  dibut  at  Venice  with  Faustina,  I7i9» 
in  M.  A.  Gasparini*s  'Lamano,*  being  described 
as  *  Virtuosa  di  Camera '  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Tuscany ;  and  she  appeared  again  with  Faus- 
tina and  Bemacchi  in  the  'Pentimento  Gene- 
rose,'  in  the  same  year  and  at  the  same  place. 
After  singing  on  most  of  the  principal  stages  of 
Italy  she  came  to  England.  On  her  first  arrival 
hei'e  she  married  Snndoni,  a  harpsichord-master 
and  composer  of  some  eminence.^  Her  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  was  on  Jan.  la,  1722,  as 
Teofane  in  Handel's  'Otho.*  Her  singing  of 
her  first  air,  a  slow  one,  *  Falsa  immagine,'  fixed 
her  reputation.  A  story  is  told  about  this  song 
which  illustrates  her  character  as  well  as  that  of 
Handel.  At  rehearsal  she  took  a  dislike  to  the 
air,  and  refused  to  sing  it ;  whereupon  Handel 
seized  her  by  the  waist,  and  swore  he  would  throw 
her  out  of  the  window  if  she  persisted.  She 
gave  way,  and  in  that  very  song  achieved  one  of 
her  greatest  triumphs.  Success  followed  her  in 
'  Coriolano,'  in  *  Flavio,*  and  in  '  Farnace ' ;  and 
she  became  a  popular  favourite. 

In  the  following  year  she  sang  in  'Vespa* 
siano'  and  'Giulio  Cesare.*  Meanwhile  Cus- 
zoni  s  popularity  had  diminished  that  of  Duras- 
tanti,  who  left  England,  and  had  eclipsed  that  of 
poor  Anastasia  Robinson,  who  soon  after  retired. 
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Cuzzoni  continued  her  triumphal  career  in  '  Cal- 
Aimia/  '  Tamerlane/  and  *  Artaserse ; '  and  in 
*Rodelinda'  (1735)  she  created  one  of  her  most 
successful  parts,  gaining  great  reputation  by  her 
tender  singing  of  the  song  '  Ho  perduto  il  caro 
sposo.'  Fresh  applause  met  her  in  'Dario»' 
'Elpidia,'  *  Elisa/  *  Scipio/  and  finally  in  '  Ales- 
sandro  *  (Handel),  when  she  first  encountered,  on 
the  English  stage,  the  redoubtable  Faustina.  In 
this  opera  her  style  and  that  of  her  rival  were 
skilfully  contrasted  by  the  composer ;  but  the  con- 
test was  the  first  of  a  series  which  did  the  Italian 
Opera  much  harm. 

In  1737  she  created  a  great  effect  in  the  song 
'Sen  vela'  ('Admeto'),  which  displayed  her 
warbling  style;  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  gal- 
lery was  so  far  carried  away  by  the  charm  that 
he  exclaimed,  'D —  her!  she  has  a  nest  of 
nightingales  in  her  belly  1 '  Her  next  part  was 
in  'Astyanax.'  The  violence  of  party  feeling 
had  now  become  so  great  that,  when  the  ad- 
mirers of  Cuzzoni  applauded,  those  of  Faustina 
hiaaed;  BXid  vice  verad.  This  culminated  during 
the  performance  of  '  Astyanax/  when  shrill  and 
discordant  noises  were  added  to  the  uproar,  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  the  Princess  Caroline. 
Lady  Pembroke  headed  the  Cuzzonists,  and  was 
lampooned  in  the  following  epigram  ^ 

UrOM  LADT  PlMBaOKl'S  PROMOTQI O  THB  CAT^AUA  Of 

Faustina. 

Old  poets  sinff  that  bemsti  did  dance 

WheneTer  Orphens  play'd, 
80  to  Faoatina  •  channina  yolce 

Wiae  Pembroke's  aues  bray'd. 

Cuzzoni^s  chief  supporters,  among  the  men,  are 
commemorated  in  the  following  ^ 

Epigram  oh  thi  Hiraclis  wrought  bt  Cuzzorl 

Boast  not  how  Orpheus  charm'd  the  rocks, 
And  set  a-dancing  atones  and  stocks, 

And  trgers  rage  appeas'd ; 
All  thig  Cuzzoni  has  ■urpase'd, 
8ir  Wilfred"  seems  to  have  a  taste. 
And  Smiths  and  Gage^  are  pleas'd. 

In   1728   Cuzzoni  appeared   in  <Siroe*  and 

*  Tolomeo '  with  unabated  success,  in  spite  of  the 

*  Beggar's  Opera  *  and  all  these  heart-burnings. 
At  the  close  of  the  season,  however,^  the  direc- 
tors, troubled  by  the  endless  disputes  of  the 
riyals,  decided  to  offer  Faustina  one  guinea  a 
year  more  than  the  salary  of  Cuzzoni.  The  latter 
had  been  persuaded  to  take  a  solemn  oath  that 
she  would  not  accept  less  than  her  enemy,  and 
so  found  herself  uneng^aged.  About  this  time* 
she  yielded  to  the  invitation  of  Count  Kinsky, 
and  went  to  Vienna.  She  sang  at  court  with 
great  6clat ;  but  her  arrogant  demands  pre- 
Tcnted  her  from  getting  an  engagement  at  the 
theatre. 
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At  Venice  she  next  sang  at  one  theatre,  while 
Faustina  performed  at  another.  In  London  again, 
a  few  years  later  (1734),  she  appeared  in  Por- 
pora's  'Ariadne;'  and,  with  Farinelli,  Senesino, 
and  Montagnana,  in  *  Artaserse '  as  Mandane, 
and  also  in  other  operas. 

Hawkins  says  that  she  returned  again  in 
1748,  and  sang  in '  Mitridate;*  but  this  is  not 
recorded  by  Bumey,  who  puts  her  third  visit  in 
1750,  when  she  had  a  benefit  concert  (May  18). 
She  »vas  now  old,  poor,  and  almost  voiceless. 
The  concert  was  a  failure,  and  she  disappeared 
again.  She  then  passed  some  time  in  Holland, 
where  she  soon  fell  into  debt,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison.  Gradually  she  paid  her  debts  by 
occasional  performances  given  by  the  permission 
of  the  governor  of  the  prison,  and  returned  to 
Bologna,  where  she  was  obliged  to  support  her- 
self by  making  buttons.  She  died  there  in 
extreme  poverty  and  squalor  in  1770.^ 

It  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  she  excelled 
more  in  slow  or  in  rapid  airs.  A '  native  warble ' 
enabled  her  to  execute  divisions  with  such  &ci- 
lity  as  to  conceal  their  difficulty.  So  grateful 
and  touching  was  her  natural  tone  that  2ie  ren* 
dered  pathetic  whatever  she  sang,  when  she  had 
the  opportunity  to  unfold  the  whole  volume  of 
her  voice.  Her  power  of  conducting,  sustaining, 
increasing,  and  diminishing  her  notes  by  minute 
degrees  acquired  for  her,  among  professors,  the 
credi  t  of  being  a  complete  mistress  of  her  art.  Her 
shake  was  perfect :  she  had  a  creative  fiKncy,  and 
a  command  of  tempo  rubato.  Her  high  notes 
were  unrivalled  in  clearness  and  sweetness,  and 
her  intonation  was  so  absolutely  true  that  she 
seemed  incapable  of  singing  out  of  tune.'  She  had 
a  compass  of  two  octaves,  C  to  c  in  alt.  Her  style 
was  unaffected,  simple,  and  sympathetic.  As  an 
actress  she  was  cold,  dressed  badly,  and  her  figure 
was  short  and  ungraceful.  Yet  the  fine  ladies 
imitated  the  costume  (brown  silk,  embroidered 
with  silver)  which  she  wore  in  '  Rodelinda,'  and 
it  became  Uie  rage  t  She  was  silly,  fantastical, 
capricious,  ungrateful,  and  extravagant :  with  all 
her  charms  ^e  had  many  faults,  by  which  she 
herself  was  the  greatest  sufferer,  as  is  usual. 
Her  face  was  *  doughy  and  cross,  but  her  oom- 

Elexion  fine.'  *  There  are  no  good  portraits  of 
er ;  but  she  figures  in  several  of  the  caricatures 
of  the  time,  and  notably  in  Hogarth's  '  Mas- 
querades and  Operas,'  where  she  is  the  singer  to 
whom  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  is  presenting 
£1000.  Her  portrait  in  Hawkins's  '  History '  is 
taken  from  a  print  by  Yander  Gucht  after 
Seeman.  [J.M.] 

CYClilJS.    See  Ldederkbeis. 

CZAR  UND  ZIMMERMANN.    Line  a  of 
article,/(?r  1854  rea<i  1837. 
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DA  CAPO.  P.  42ja,  L  8,  for  Teiuiglift's 
opera  of '  dearoo  read  Cavalli's  open  of 
*Giason«*(i655). 

DALAYRAC,  Nioolas.  Add  dayi  of  birth 
and  death,  June  13  and  No7.  37. 

D'ALBERT»  Charlis  Louib  Napoliov,  ion 
of  IVaufois  Benoit  d'AIbert,  was  bom  at  Men- 
■tetten»  near  Altona,  Hambuig,  Feb.  35,  1809. 
HiB  fibther  was  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  French 
army.  On  his  death  in  1816  the  mother  and  son 
emigrated  to  England.  She  was  a  good  musician, 
and  her  son's  first  musical  education — ^in  Mozart 
and  Beethoven — was  due  to  her.  He  then  had 
lessons  in  the  piano  from  Elalkbrenner,  and  in 
composition  from  Dr.  Wesley,  and  afterwards 
learnt  dancing  at  the  King*s  Theatre,  London, 
and  the  Conservatoire,  Pai&.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  became  ballet-master  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  and  at  Covent  Garden.  He  soon 
relinquished  these  posts,  and  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  dancing  and  composing  dance-music, 
in  which  he  was  very  successful,  and  achieved 
ft  wide  reputation.  He  ultimately  settled  at 
Newcastle*on-Tyne,  married  there  in  1863,  and 
for  many  years  was  a  resident  in  the  North 
of  England  and  in  Scotland.  He  published 
*  Ball-room  Etiquette/  Newcastle*  1835;  and 
a  large  number  of  dances,  beginning  with  the 
'  Bri<hd  Polka,'  1845 ;  all  of  these  were  very 
great  favourites,  edpecially  the  'Sweethearts 
Waltz,* '  Sultan's  Polka,'  and  '  Edinburgh  Qaad- 
rille.'  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  died  May  a6,  1886. 

His  son,  Euo^NB  Fsakcis  Chablbs,  was  bom 
at  Glasgow,  April  10,  1864.  His  genius  for 
music  showed  itself  from  a  very  early  age,  and 
he  was  carefully  taught  by  his  father.  In  1876 
he  was  elected  Newcastle  scholar  in  the  Natioxud 
Training  School,  London,  where  he  learnt  the 
piano  from  Mr.  Pauer,  and  harmony  and  com- 
position from  Dr.  Stainer,  Mr.  Prout,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Here  his  progress  in  piano  play- 
ing, counterpoint,  and  composition,  was  rapid 
and  brilliant,  and  he  also  occupied  himself  much 
in  the  study  of  languages.  In  1881  he  was 
elected  Mendelssohn  Scholar,  which  gave  him  a 
year  abroad.  An  overture  of  his  was  performed 
at  a  student's  concert  at  St.  James's  Hall  on 
June  33,  1879.  He  played  a  PF.  Concerto  of 
Ilia  own  in  A  at  the  Richter  concert,  Oct.  24, 
1 881,  also  Bubinstein's  Concerto  in  D  minor, 
May  3, 1 88 a.  In  Nov.  1 881,  at  the  instance  of 
Hichter,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  very  shortly  after^ 
wards  played  the  first  movement  of  his  own  Con- 
certo at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  there.  He  then 
became  a  pupil  of  Liszt's,  who  called  him  '  the 
young  Tausig,'  in  allusion  to  his  extraordinary 
technique.     An  Overture  of  his,  styled  'Hy- 


perion,* was  played  at  a  Richter  concert,  June  8, 
1885,  9^^  A  Symphony  in  F  (op.  4)  at  the  same 
on  May  24,  1886.  Both  these  pieces  are  fiiU  of 
nobility  and  beauty,  though  the  work  of  a  young 
composer.  A  string  quartet  of  his  was  played 
at  Vienna  last  winter,  and  a  Dramatic  Over- 
ture at  the  Tonktlnstlerfest  at  Cologne,  in  1887, 
and  he  is  understood  to  be  engaged  on  great 
works.  [G.] 

DALLAM.  Add  to  the  account  of  Thomas 
Dallam  that  he  came  to  London  from  Dallam  in 
Lancashire,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  member 
of  the  Blacksmith's  company,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  a  liveryman.  The  organs  which 
he  built  for  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  for 
Worcester  Cathedral,  were  taken  down  at  the 
time  of  the  civil  war ;  parts  of  the  former  are 
said  to  be  contained  in  the  existing  instrument. 
He  was  in  all  probability  the  same  Dallam  who 
in  1615,  163a  and  1637  was  employed  to  repair 
the  organ  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Concerning  his  son  Robebt,  add  as  follows  :— * 
He  was,  like  his  fisther,  a  member  of  the  Black- 
smith's company.  Between  1624  and  1627  he 
built  the  organ  of  Durham  Cathedral,  which 
remained  till  1687,  when  Father  Smith,  after 
putting  in  four  new  stops,  sold  the  Choir  Organ 
for  £xoo  to  St.  MichaelVle-Belfry,  York.  It 
remained  there  until  1885,  when  it  was  sold  for 
£4  to  an  organ  builder  of  York.  It  is  said  that 
Dallam  received  £1000  for  the  original  organ, 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement* 
In  1634  he  built  an  organ  for  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  in  the  agreement  for  which  he  ia 
called  'Robert  Dallam  of  Westminster.'  He 
added  pedals  in  1635;  the  organ,  after  being 
taken  down  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  was 
replaced  at  the  Restoration.  In  1635  he  built 
an  organ  for  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  Calen- 
dar of  State  Papers  for  the  same  year  contains  a 
bill  of  Robert  Dallam's,  dated  Nov.  la,  for  work 
done  to  Laud's  organ  at  Lambeth.  An  organ 
which  he  built  for  St.  Mary  Woolnoth's  was  so 
much  injured  in  the  fire  of  London,  that  it  was 
replaced  by  a  new  instrument  built  by  Father 
Smith,  who,  however,  used  some  of  Dallam's 
stops.  (Diet,  of  NaL  Biog. ;  Hopkins  and  Rim- 
bault, '  The  Organ,'  3rd  ed.)  [See  vol  ii.  pp.  588- 
591.]  [W.B.S.] 

DALLERY.  The  eldest  of  these  organ- 
builders  was  Chablbs,  bom  at  Amiens  about 
i7ro,  and  was  originally  a  cooper.  His  ne- 
phew PiBBBB,  bom  1735,  after  working  with  his 
undo,  was  for  a  few  years  in  partnership  with 
Clicquot  (see  vol.  i.  p.  374).  To  the  union  of 
these  two  clever  men  are  due  the  organs  of  Notre- 
Dame  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  that 
of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  and  many  others 


DALLERY. 

liow  destroyed  or  maiilated  by  ignorant  work- 
men. 

Pibbbe-Fban^is,  son  of  Pierre,  bom  in  Paris 
1764,  worked  with  his  father  from  1 801  to  1807, 
when  the  latter  retired  from  business,  and 
Pierre-Fran9ois  remained  alone.  He  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  undertaking  a  la^rge  work,  but 
was  entirely  occupied  in  repairing  instruments, 
fie  was  clever  in  certain  points,  but  had  not 
studied  his  art  profoundly,  and  being  a  needy 
man,  often  used  inferior  materials.  He  died  in 
Paris  in  1833,  leaving  nothing  but  his  name  to 
his  son,  Louis  Paul,  who  was  bom  in  1 797  and 
continued  the  business.  [V, de P.] 

DAMASCENE,  Albxandeb.  Line  3,  for 
June  a6,  read  July  2a.  Line  5,  for  Aug.  30, 
1 69 1,  read  Deo.  6,  1690. 

DAMOREAU,  L.  C.  M.  P.  428  ft,  1.  8  from 
bottom,  add  date  of  tour  in  the  United  States, 

1843. 

•  DAMROSCH,  Leopold,  bom  at  Poeen, 
Prussia,  Oct.  22,  1832.  After  a  preliminary 
education  at  the  gymnasium  in  his  native  town, 
he  graduated  at  the  Berlin  University  in  1854, 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Showing 
decided  musical  tastes  in  early  life,  he  deter- 
mined, after  his  graduation,  to  abandon  medicine 
and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  which 
was  pursued  by  him  with  such  success,  at  Berlin, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  make  a  public  appear- 
ance, as  solo  violinist,  at  Magdeburg,  in  1855. 
After  giving  concerts  in  the  principal  German 
cities  he  was  appointed  (1857)  by  Liszt  leading 
violinist  in  the  court  orchestra  at  Weimar,  of 
which  Liszt  was  then  director.  Tn  1858  Dam- 
rosch  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Philbar* 
monic  Society  of  Breslau,  where  he  manifested 
his  admiration  for  Wagner*s  theories  and  for 
the  new  school  of  musicsi  art  in  Germany.  His 
progranmies  presented,  together  with  the  com- 
positions by  the  older  masters,  works  by  Wagner, 
Liszt,  and  Berlioz — music  not  then  widely  ad- 
mired  or  appreciated.  In  i860  numerous  en- 
gagements as  solo  violinist  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  Pbiiharmonio  Society.  In  1861 
he  established  the  Orchester-Verein  of  Breslau, 
of  which  he  remained  director  until  1871,  when 
he  went  to  New  York  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Arion  Society.  On  the  organization  of  the 
Oratorio  Society  (1873)  and  of  the  Symphony 
Society  (1878)  he  was  elected  conductor  of  each, 
positions  held  by  him,  with  that  of  conductor  of 
the  Arion  (male  voices)  until  his  death.  During 
the  season  1876-77  he  officiated  as  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts. 

Dr.  Damrosch  was  UMonly  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  German  opera  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York,  and  was  its 
director-in-chief  from  Aug.  1884  until  his 
death,  Feb.  15,  1885.  His  last  i^pearance  in 
public  was  at  a  performance  of  'Lohengrin,' 
Feb.  9.  A  son,  Walter  Damrosch,  succeeded  him 
in  the  direction  of  the  Oratorio  Society  and  Sym- 
phony Society,  and  was  continued  in  the  service  of 
tiie  opera  company  as  assistant  director.    The 
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following  compositions  have  been  published  in 
Germany: — 


Op. 
1.  Idylle  and  Kunrkft ;  Via.  Md 

PF. 
a.  Btlmmuntea ;  8  pleeei^  Vin. 

andPF. 
a  Improvlaatlon  od  Umiim  by 

Schumann ;  Vln. 
4.  Two  fioimuiiaa ;  Vlo.  and  FF. 
B.  Flv«  Bonn* 
•.Three  Songi* 

7.  Three  Bongs. 

8.  TweWe  Songi. 

9.  Coocertftack.  in  fbnn  of  sere- 

nade, four  moTements ;  Vln. 


Without  opus  number : — 


Opw 

and  Orch.  or  PF. 
10a.  Bomanza :  Vln.  and  FF. 

k  SU  Songs. 
11.  TwelTe  Spanish  Songs* 
IS.  Bomaiiza;   Vln.  aud  Oreb. 
orPF. 

15.  Three  Songs. 
14.  Three  Songs. 

U.  Festival  Overtara  ;  Or«h. 

16.  Five  Bongs. 

17.  Five  Bongs. 

18.  Six  Choruses ;  male  ▼oloai. 

19.  Patriotic  Songs. 


Brautgesang  rUhland):  Tenor  and 
Baritone  Solos.  Mala  Chorus, 
Orchestra. 


Concerto ;  Vln.  and  Orch.  or  PF. 
Nachtgesang;  Vln.  and  Orch.  or 

PF. 
Oapridetto :  Vln.  andOrch.  or  PF. 

Published  in  the  United  States,  without  opus 
number : — 


Ruth  and  Naomi :  OratoHo. 

Saint  Cecilia;  collection  of  An- 
thems and  other  Church  Xuslc. 

'Tell  me  where  is  Fancy  bred'; 
Glee.  Male  Toiceft. 

Slegfiried's  Sword :  Tenor  Solo  and 
Orchestra  or  PF. 

'Thoa.  Who  art  God  alone*:  na- 


ionie  Song.  Baritone  Solo,  Male 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
Lexington  Baule-Hrmn;  mixid 

chorus. 
Two  duets  ;  Tenor  and  Baritone. 
The  Fiaher-Boy  (Schiller);  Song; 

Soprano. 

[F.HJ.] 


DANCE  RHYTHM  and  dance  gestures  have 
exerted  the  most  powerful  influence  on  music 
from  prehistoric  times  till  the  present  day.  The 
analogy  of  a  similar  state  of  things  among  un- 
civilised races  still  existing  confirms  the  inherent 
probability  of  the  view  that  detiniteness  of  any 
kind  in  music,  whether  of  figure  or  phrase,  was 
first  arrived  at  through  connection  with  dancing. 
The  beating  of  some  kind  of  noisy  instrument  as 
an  accompaniment  to  gestures  in  the  excitement 
of  actual  war  or  victory,  or  other  such  exciting 
cause,  was  the  first  type  of  rhythmic  music,  and 
the  telling  of  national  or  tribal  stories  and  deeds 
of  heroes,  in  the  indefinite  chant  consisting  of  a 
monotone  slightly  varied  with  occasional  ca- 
dences, which  is  met  with  among  so  many  bar- 
barous peoples,  was  the  first  type  of  vocal  music. 
This  vague  approach  to  musical  recitation  must 
have  received  its  first  rhythmic  arrangement 
when  it  came  to  be  accompanied  by  rhythmio 
gestures,  and  the  two  processes  were  thereby 
combined,  while  song  and  dance  went  on  together, 
as  in  medisval  times  in  Europe. 

The  process  in  the  development  of  modem 
music  has  been  similar.  The  connection  between 
popular  songs  and  dancing  led  to  a  state  of 
detiniteness  in  the  rhythm  and  periods  of  secular 
music  long  before  the  times  which  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  dawn  of  modem  music ;  and  in 
course  of  time  the  tunes  so  produced  were  not 
only  actually  used  by  the  serious  composers  of 
choral  music,  as  the  inner  thread  of  their  works, 
but  they  also  exerted  a  modifying  influence  upon 
their  style,  and  led  them  by  degrees  to  change 
the  nnrhythmic  vagueness  of  the  early  state  of 
things  to  a  regular  definite  rhythmic  system. 
The  fact  that  serious  music  was  more  carefully 
recorded  than  secular  makes  the  state  of  the  art 
in  the  time  of  Dunstable,  Tinctor,  De  Muris^ 
and  the  Francos  to  appear  more  theoretical  than 
effective.    Serious  musicians  were  for  the  most 
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part  very  Bhy  of  the  element  of  rhythm,  as  if  it 
vas  not  good  enough  company  for  their  artistic 
purposes.     Consequently  the  progress  of  serious 
art  till  the  i6lh  century  was  confined  to  the 
development  of  good  part- writing  and  good  pro- 
gressions of  harmony.     The  result  is  a  finely 
continuous  mass  of  tone,  and  expressive  effects 
of  harmony,  in  the  works  of  these  old  masters  up 
to  the  early  years  of  the  i6th  century,  but  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  definitenoM  in  both  the 
rhythms  and  phrases ;  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
'  Chansons  mondaines  *  of  Okeghem,  Josquin  de 
Prez,  and  Hobrecht,  as  well  as  in  their  sacred 
music.     But  while  these  composers  were  pro- 
ceeding on  their  dignified  way,  others  whose 
names  are  lost  to  fame  were  busy  with  dance 
tunes  which  were  both  sung  and  played,  and 
may  be   studied    in    the  '  Orchdsographie  *  of 
Tholnot  Arbeau,  and  Stafford  Smith's  '  Musica 
Antiqua/  the  '  Berliner  Liederbuch/  the  *  Wal- 
ther*sches  Liederbuch,'  and   elsewhere.     And 
quite  suddenly,  within  the  space  of  less  than  a 
generation,  the  rhythmic  impulse  of  this  choral 
dance    music    passed  into  serious  music,   and 
transformed  the  vague  old-fashioned  *  Chanson 
mondaine'  into  a  lively  rhythmic  tune;  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  the  development  of  the  art  in 
the  direction  of  modem  harmony  a  lifl  such  as  it 
never  could  have  got  by  continuing  in  its  old 
path.    In  fact,  the  first  change  of  the  Chanson 
mondaine  into  the  typical  madrigal  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  progress  in 
artistic  merit  of  the  forms  of  the  dance  tunes, 
such  as  were  sung  in  parts  by  voices,  and  by  the 
closely  allied  Frottole  and  Villanellas.    As  early 
as  Arcadelt  and  Festa  rhythmic  definition  of  » 
dance  kind  is  found  in  works  which  are  univer- 
sally recogmsed  as  madrigals;    And   as   it  is 
possible  that  composei-s  did  not  keep  steadily 
in  view  the  particular  class  to  which  after  ages 
would    refer    their   works,  they   wrote   things 
which    they    intended    to    be    madrigals,    but 
which  were  in  reality  pervaded    by  a  dance 
impulse  almost  from  beginning  to  end,  inasmuch 
as  the  harmonies    move   often   together,   and 
form  rhythmic  graups.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  most  serious  masters  of  the  great  period  of 
madrigal  art  evidently  resisted  the  influence  of 
regular  dance  rhythms,  an<l  in  the  richest  and 
maturest    specimens    of   Marenzio,  Palestrina, 
Vecchi,  and  our  greatest  English  masters,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  the  distinct  rhyth- 
mic grouping  which  implies  a  connection  with 
dance  motions.     But  nevertheless  even   these 
great  masters  owed  something  to  dance  influ- 
ence.   For  it  was  the  independence  from  artistic 
responsibility  of  the  early  dance  writers  which 
enabled  them  to  find  out  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  chord  management,  by  modifying  the 
conventional  modes  as  their  instincts  led  uiem ; 
while  their  more  serious  and  cautious  brethren 
were  being  incessantly  thwarted  in  their  efforts 
by  their  respect  for  the  traditions  of  these  modes. 
And  hence  dance  music  reacted  upon  serious 
music  in  a  secondary  as  well  as  direct  way, 
since  its  composera  led  the  way  In  finding  oat 


tne  method  of  balancing  and  grouping  6hords 
in  tile  manner  which  in  modem  music  ia 
familiar  in  the  inevitable  treatment  of -Tonic 
and  Dominant  harmonies,  and  in  the  simpler 
branches  of  modulation  of  the  modem  kind. 
This  secondary  influence  the  great  madrigal 
writers  were  not  directly  conscious  of,  however 
much  they  profited  by  it ;  and  the  growth  and 
popularity  of  the  independent  forms  of  Frottola, 
Villanella,  Balletto,  and  so  forth,  helped  to  keep 
their  art  form  free  from  the  more  obvious  fea- 
tures of  dance  music.  When  the  madrigal  art 
came  to  an  end,  it  was  not  through  its  submit- 
ting openly  to  the  seductive  simplicity  of  dance 
rhythm,  but  by  passing  into  part  songs  with  a 
definite  tune,  such  as  were  earlv  typified  in  the 
best  days  by  Dowland's  lovely  and  finished 
works ;  or  into  the  English  glee ;  or  through  its 
being  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  an  alien 
dramatic  element,  as  by  Monteverde. 

All  such  music,  however,  was  deposed  from  the 
position  it  occupied  prior  to  the  year  1600  by  the 
growth  of  new  influences.  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  accompanied  song,  and, 
above  all,  instrumental  music,  began  to  occupy 
most  of  the  attention  of  composers. 

In  the  first  beginnings  of  Opera  and  Oratorio 
the  importance  of  dance  rhythm  is  shown  by 
negative  as  well  as  positive  evidence.    In  the 
parts  in  which  composers  aimed  at  pure  decla* 
matory  music  the  result,  though  often  expressive, 
is  hopelessly  and  inextricably  indefinite  in  form. 
But  in  most  cases  they  submitted  either  openly 
or  covertly  to  dance  rhythm  in  some  part  or 
other  of  their  works.   In  Cavaliere's  one  oratorio 
the  connection  of  the  chorus  *  Fate  festa  al 
Signore  *  with  the '  Laudi  spirituali '  is  as  obvious 
as  the  connection  of  the  said  Ijaudi  with  popular 
dance  songs.    For  in  the  Italian  movement,  foe* 
tered  by  Neri,  as  in  the  German  movement  in 
favour  of  the  Chorale,  to  which  Luther  gave  the 
impetus,  the  dance  principle  was  only  two  gene* 
rations  off.    Both  Chorales,  and  Laudi  Spirituali, 
and  the  similar  rhythmic  attempts  of  the  early 
French  Protestants  were  either  adaptations  oif 
popular  songs,  or  avowedly  modelled  on  them ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  popular 
songs  attained  their  definite  contour  through 
connection  with  the  dance.    But  besides  this 
implication,  in  Cavaliere's  work  distinct  instruo- 
tions  are  given  for  dancing,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  Peri's  opera  '  Euridioe/  which  came 
out  in  the  same  year  (1600).    As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Peri  seems  to  have  been  less  susceptible  to 
the  fascination  of  clear  dance  rhythm  than  his 
fellow  composers,  but  the  instructions  he  gives 
are    dear    and   positive.     The  last  chorus  is 
headed  '  Ballo  a  3,' '  Tutto  il  coro  insieme  can^ 
tano  s  ballano*    Similarly  Gagliano's  '  Dafhe  * 
(printed    at   Florence   in  1608)  ends  with  a 
'Ballo.'    Monteverde's  'Orfeo'  (1609)  contains 
a  chorus  headed  '  Questo  balletto  fu  oantato  al 
Buono  di  cinque  Viole,*  etc.,  and  the  whole  ends 
with  a  *  Moreeca'  which  is  preceded  by  a  chorus 
that  is  to  the  utmost  degree  rhythmic  in  a  dance 
To  refiar  to  the  works  of  Lull!  for  exam* 
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pies  of  the  influence  is  almost  superfluous,  as 
they  are  so  full  of  dances  and  gesticulation 
that  the  sum  total  of  his  operas  is  more  terpsi- 
chorean  than  dramatic,  and  this  does  not  only 
apply  to  the  actual  dances  so  called,  but  also  to 
vocal  pieces.  Handel,  Rameau,  and  Gluck  used 
their  dance  effects  with  more  discretion  and 
refinement,  and  in  the  later  development  of  Opera 
the  traces  of  dance  and  rhythm  fade  away  in  the 
dramatic  portions  of  the  work ;  though  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  influence  has  ceased  even  in 
modem  times,  and  positive  independent  dance 
movements  persist  in  making  their  appearance, 
with  complete  irrelevance  in  many  cases,  as  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  people  of  sense  as  to  the 
delight  of  the  fashionable  triflers  to  whom  opera- 
houses  are  dear  because  it  has  been  the  fashion 
for  a  century  or  so  for  similar  triflers  to  frequent 
them. 

In  Oratorio  the  dance  influence  maintained  its 
place,  though  of  course  not  so  prominently  as  in 
Opera.  Next  after  Cavnliere,  Carissimi  sub- 
mitted to  its  influence.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  first  Italians  who  frequently  showed  the 
power  of  a  definite  rhythmic  figure,  derived  from 
the  dance,  in  giving  go  and  indsiveness  to  both 
choruses  and  solos.  As  instances  may  be  quoted 
the  song  of  Jephthah*s  daughter  when  she  comes 
out  to  meet  him — *  Cum  tympanis  et  Choris  * — 
after  his  victory,  and  the  solo  and  chorus  de- 
■cribing  the  king^s  feast  at  the  beginning  of 
'Balthazar' — 'Inter  epulas  canori,  exultantes 
sonent  chori.*  In  HandeFs  oratorios  the  intro- 
duction of  artistic  dance  music  was  common,  and 
the  influence  of  it  is  to  be  traced  elsewhere  as 
well.  But  in  modem  times  the  traditional  con- 
nection of  dance  and  religion  has  ceased,  except 
in  the  Easter  dances  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville, 
and  oratorios  no  longer  afford  examples  of  minuets 
and  jigs.  But  the  influence  is  still  apparent.  In 
the  first  Baal  Choms  in  'Elijah'  Mendelssohn 
allowed  a  rhythm  of  a  solemn  dance  order  to 
appear,  and  the  same  quality  is  to  be  discerned 
in  the  Pagan  Chorus  in  'St.  Paul,*  'O  be 
gracious,  ye  inmiortals*;  while  he  permitted 
himself  to  drift  into  a  dancing  mood,  with  less 
obvious  reason,  in  the  middle  movement  of  the 
symphony  to  the  '  Lobgesang,*  and  in  the  chorus 
*  How  lovely  are  the  messengers  *  in  '  St.  Paul.' 

The  obligations  of  instrumental  music  to  dance 
rhythm  are  far  greater  than  that  of  any  re- 
spectable form  of  choral  music.  Almost  all 
modern  instrumental  music  till  the  present  time 
may  be  divided  into  that  in  which  the  eantahiU 
or  singing  element  predominates,  and  that  in 
which  the  rhythmic  dance  principle  is  paramount. 
In  fact,  dance  rhythm  may  be  securely  asserted 
to  have  been  the  immediate  origin  of  all  instru- 
mental music.  The  earliest  definite  instrumental 
pieces  to  be  found  are  naturally  short  dances. 
A  step  in  the  direction  of  artistic  effect  was 
made  when  two  or  more  dancer,  such  as  a  Pavan 
and  a  Galliard,  were  played  one  after  another  for 
the  sake  of  the  contrast  and  balance  which  was 
thereby  obtained.  The  result  of  such  experi* 
■lants  was  the  Suite-form,  and  in  the  article  on 


that  subject  the  question  of  the  direct  oonneo* 
tion  of  the  form  of  art  with  the  Dance  is  dis- 
cussed at  length. 

When  the  more  mature  form  of  the  Sonata 
began  to  develop,  other  forms  of  art  were  ma- 
turing also,  ami  had  been  imitated  in  instru- 
mental music.  Madrigals  having  been  '  apt  for 
voices  or  viols'  were  imitated  for  instruments 
alone.  Movements  for  solo  voices  with  accom- 
paniment were  also  being  imitated  in  the  shape 
of  movements  for  instruments,  and  were  rapidly 
developing  into  a  distinct  art  form ;  and  again  the 
movement,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  chords 
interspersed  with  ^ori^ure,  such  as  singers  used, 
had  been  developed  by  organists  such  as  daudio 
Merulo,  partly  by  instinct  and  partly  by  imita- 
tion. Most  of  these  forms  were  combined  with 
dance  forms  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Sonata  ; 
and  in  the  articles  on  that  subject,  and  on  Fork 
and  Symphony,  the  question  is  discussed  in  de- 
tail. Here  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  more 
than  the  general  aspect  of  the  matter.  Com- 
posers early  came  to  the  point  of  trying  to 
balance  movements  of  a  singing  order  with  dance 
movements.  In  the  early  Violin  Sonatas,  such 
as  those  of  Biber  and  Corelli,  dance  principles 
predominated,  as  was  natural,  since  the  type  of 
the  movements  which  were  sung  was  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  developed.  But  the  special  fitness 
of  the  violin  for  singing  B|)eedily  complicated  this 
order  of  things,  and  the  later  representatives  of 
the  great  Italian  violin  school  modified  the  types 
of  dance  forms  with  cantabile  and  highly  expres* 
sive  passages. 

The  Clavier  Sonata,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
clined for  a  time  towards  a  rhythmic  style.  The 
harpsichord  was  not  fitted  for  cantabile^  and  the 
best  composers  for  the  instrument  fell  back  upon 
a  clear  rhythmic  principle  as  their  surest  means  of 
effect.  When  the  harpsichord  was  displaced  by 
the  pianoforte  a  change  naturally  followed.  The 
first  movement  came  to  occupy  a  midway  posi- 
tion, sometimes  tending  towards  dance  rhythms, 
and  sometimes  to  cantabile,  and  sometimes  com- 
bining the  two.  The  central  slow  movement 
was  developed  on  the  principle  of  the  slow 
operatic  aria,  and  adopted  its  form  and  style. 
The  last  movement  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
be  a  dance  movement,  often  actually  a  gigue,  or 
a  movement  based  on  similarly  definite  rhythms ; 
and  when  there  were  four  movements  the  third 
was  always  decisively  a  dance  movement.  In  the 
old  style  of  Operatic  Overture,  also  known  as  a 
Symphony,  there  was  at  least  one  distinct  dance 
movement.  This  kind  of  work  developed  into 
the  modem  Orchestral  Symphony,  in  which 
at  least  one  decided  dance  movement  has  main« 
tained  its  position  till  the  present  day,  first 
as  the  familiar  minuet  and  trio,  and  then  in  the 
scherzo,  which  is  its  offspring,  and  always  im- 
plies a  dance  rhythm.  But  the  fitness  of  a  dance 
movement  to  end  with  is  pnlpable,  and  oomposeni 
have  constantly  recognised  the  fact.  Haydn  has 
given  a  strong  example  in  the  last  movement  of 
the  fine  Symphony  in  D  minor.  No.  7  of  the 
Salomon  set ;  and  many  others  of  his  Rondos  avt 
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absolute  dance  movements.  Among  Mosftrt*s 
the  last  movement  of  the  Eb  Symphony  may  be 
pointed  to ;  among  Beethoven's  the  wild  frensy 
of  the  last  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  A 
minor.  No.  7.  In  modem  times  the  influence 
of  danoe  mtisic  upon  the  musical  character  of 
composers  has  become  very  marked.  The  dance 
which  has  had  the  greatest  influence  of  all  is 
undoubtedly  the  Widtz,  and  its  ancestor  the 
Landler.  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, and  Brahms  have  not  only  written  dance 
movements  of  this  kind,  but  show  its  influence 
in  movements  which  are  not  acknowledged  hm 
dance  movements.  Even  Wagner  has  written 
one  danoe  of  this  kind  in  *  Die  Meistersinger.' 

Many  modem  composers  have  introduced  bond 
fide  national  dance-tunes  into  their  instrumental 
works,  as  Beethoven  did  with  Russian  tunes  in 
the  Rasoumofisky  Quartets.  Some  go  further, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  elample  of  Schubert, 
Brahms,  and  Dvorak,  and  others  of  note.  For 
they  accept,  as  invaluable  accessories  to  their  art, 
rhythmic  and  characterislic  traits  drawn  from 
the  dances  of  Hungatians,  Scandinavians,  Bohe- 
mians,  Sclavs,  and  Celts  of  various  iiks ;  and 
subjects  which  appear  in  movements  of  sonatas 
and  symphonies  by  famous  composers  are  some- 
times little  more  than  figures  taken  from  national 
dance-tunes  slightly  disguised  to  adapt  them  to 
the  style  of  the  composer. 

Tiie  connection  of  music  with  gesture  is  a 
question  too  special  and  intrioate  to  be  entered 
on  in  detail.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  expressive  material 
of  music  is  manifestly  representative  of,  or  cor- 
responding to,  expressive  gestures.  The  branch 
of  dancing  which  consisted  of  such  expressive 
gestures  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  but 
it  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to  hold  place  among 
modern  civilised  nations.  In  music  the  traces  of 
it  are  still  to  be  met  with,  both  in  the  finest 
examples  of  Sarabandes,  and  also,  more  subtly, 
in  some  of  the  most  expressive  passages  of  the 
greatest  masters.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DANZI,  Franz.  Add  days  of  birth  and 
death,  May  15  and  April  15. 

DARGOMYSEJ,  A.  S.  Add  day  of  birth, 
Feb.  2. 

DAVENPORT,  Fbancis  William,  bom  1 847 
at  Wilderslowe,  near  Derby,  was  educated  at 
University  College,  Oxford.  He  studied  music 
under  Sir  George  Macfarren,  whose  only  daughter 
he  married ;  was  appointed  a  Professor  at  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Music  in  1879,  '^^  subse- 
quently Examiner  for  the  Local  fSxaminations 
in  connection  therewith.  In  188 a  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Professor  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music.  Mr.  Davenport^s  compositions  include 
Symphonies,  No.  i  in  D  minor  (ist  prize  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  Competition,  1876),  No.  a  in 
C ;  Overture  *  Twelfth  Night,*  Viard-Louis  Con- 
certs,  1878 ;  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Orchestra, 
Crystal  Palace,  Nov.  i.  1879;  ^  pieces  for 
piano  and  'cello,  a  sei6:tion  from  which  was 
given  at  the  Popular  Concert,  Nov.  34,  1879 » 
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four  pieces  for  same;  a  Trio  in  Bb,  Popular 
Concerts,  Jan.  31, 188 1,  and  again  in  188a ;  two 
Part  Songs — 'Phyllis  is  my  only  joy,'  and '  Sweet 
day,  so  cool  * ;  three  8ong»  and  many  works  in  MS. 
He  has  written  two  books  on  music,  viz,  *  Elements 
of  Music'  (1884),  and  'Elements  of  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint '  (1886).  [A.C.] 

DAVID,  Felicikn.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
April  13.    P.  43.^  a,  1.  38,  arid  that  for  seven 

Ssars  before  his  death  he  had  held  the  post  of 
brarian  to  the  Conservatoire. 

DAVIDE,  GiACOVO.  P.  434  a,  1.  10  firom 
bottom,  add  inverted  comma  after  the  word 
*  Festivals.'    P.  434  b,  1. 17,/or  1814  reetd  1816. 

DA  VIES,  Faiint,  a  distinguished  pianist, 
comes  of  a  musical  stock,  her  mother's  father, 
John  Woodhill,  of  Birmingham,  having  been 
well  known  in  his  day  as  a  cello  player.  She 
was  bom  in  Guernsey.  Her  early  instruction 
on  the  piano  was  given  her  by  Miss  Welchman 
and  Charles  FlaveU,  both  of  Birmingham.  Har- 
mony and  counterpoint  she  studied  there  with 
Dr.  Gaul.  In  1 88a  she  went  to  Leipzig  for  a  year, 
and  took  lessons  on  the  piano  with  Beinecke  and 
Oscar  Paul,  and  in  fugue  and  counterpoint  with 
Jadassohn.  In  September  1883  she  removed 
to  the  Hoch  Conservatorium  at  Frankfort,  where 
she  studied  for  two  years  in  close  intercourse 
with  Madame  Schumann,  and  where  she  acquired 
the  accurate  technique,  the  full  tone,  fine  style, 
and  power  of  phrasing,  which  encourage  the  hope 
that  she' may  eventually  become  Madame  Schu- 
mann's successor  as  a  pianoforte  player.  At 
Frankfort  she  added  to  her  musical  knowledge 
by  a  year's  study  in  fugue  and  composition  und^ 
Dr.  B.  Scholz.  Her  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Oct.  17,  1885, 
in  Beethoven's  G  major  Concerto ;  on  Nov. 
16  she  played  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
(Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Sdiumann's  Quartet 
in  Eb),  and  on  April  15,  1886,  Bennett's  C 
minor  Concerto  at  the  Philharmonic.  These 
were  the  beginnings  of  a  series  of  constant  en- 
gagements at  all  the  leading  concerts  in  town 
and  country.  In  Berlin  she  first  played  with 
Joachim,  Nov.  15, 1887,  and  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
Leipzig,  Jan.  5,  1888.  [G.] 

DAVIES,  THE  S1STKB8.  Add  that  Marianne 
was  bom  in  1744,  and  first  appeared  at  Hick- 
ford's  rooms  on  April  30,  1 751,  when  she  pUyed 
a  concerto  for  the  German  flute,  and  a  concerto 
by  Handel  on  the  harpsichord,  besides  singing 
some  songs.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  statement  that  the  sisters  were  related  to 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  date  of  Cecilia's  birth 
is  certainly  later  than  1740,  and  probably  1750 
is  the  right  date.  Her  first  appearance  seems 
not  to  have  taken  place  till  Aug.  10,  1767,  in 
'  some  favourite  songs  from  the  opera  of  Artax* 
erxes  and  Caractacus.'  The  date  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  ode  mentioned  in  lines  13,  etc 
of  article,  is  June  37,  1769.  She  first  appeared 
in  Italian  Opera  in  England  in  October,  1773, 
singing  Sacchini's  '  Lucio  Vero,*  on  Nov.  30.  In 
the  followiug  year  she  sang  at  the  Hereford 
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FettivaL  She  pang  after  her  return  from 
Florence  at  the  Proteuional  concert  on  Feb.  3, 
T7S7,  and  made  her  fir^t  appearance  in  oratorio 
in  1 791  at  Drury  Lane,  aoon  after  which  she  fell 
into  great  poverty.  About  1817  she  published 
a  collection  of  songs  by  Hasse  and  others.  During 
the  last  years  ot  her  life  she  was  assisted  by 
the  National  Fund,  the  Boyal  Society  ol  Musi- 
cians, etc.  She  died  July  3,  1836.  (Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.)  [W.B.S.] 

DAVISON,  James  William,  was  bom  in 
London.  Oct.  5,  1813.^  He  was  educated  with 
A  view  to  the  Bar,  but  forsook  that  career  for 
music,  and  studied  the  pianoforte  with  W.  H. 
Holmes,  and  composition  with  G.  A.  Macfarren. 
His  early  friends  were  W.  S.  Bennett,  H.  Smart, 
G.  A.  Macfarren,  T.  M.  Mudie,  £.  T.  Loder,  and 
other  musicians.  He  composed  a  great  deal  for 
orchestra,  piano,  and  the  voice,  and  will  be  re- 
membered by  some  elegant  and  thoughtful 
settings  of  poetry  by  Keats,  Shelley,  and  others. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mendelssohn  dur- 
ing one  of  his  early  visits  to  England,  and 
deepened  it  in  1836,  when,  in  company  with 
Sterndale  Bennett,  he  attended  the  production 
of  *  St.  Paul '  at  Diisseldorf.*  He  gradually  for- 
sook composition  for  criticism.'  In  1842  he 
started  the  *  Musical  Examiner,'  a  weekly  iiiaga- 
sine  which  lasted  two  years ;  and  in  1 844  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  sen.,  as  editor  of  the 
'  Musical  World,*  which  continued  in  his  hands 
down  to  his  death.  Mr.  Davison  contributed 
to  the  '  Saturday  Review  *  for  ten  yeai-s,  and  for 
long  to  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  and  '  Graphic* 
But  it  was  as  musical  critic  of  the  '  Times  that 
his  influence  on  music  was  most  widely  exercised. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  that  paper  in  1846,  and 
his  first  articles  were  those  on  the  production  of 
*  Elijah  *  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  that 
jear.  But  Mr.  Davison's  activity  in  the  cause 
of  good  music  was  not  confined  to  newspaper 
columns.  He  induced  JuUien  in  1844  to  give 
classical  pieces  in  his  Promenade  Concerts.  Tlie 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  in  their  present 
form  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  353),  were  liis  suggestion; 
and  the  important  analyses  contained  in  the 
programme-books  were  written  by  liini  down  to 
his  death.  So  were  those  for  Charles  Hallo's 
recitals,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  vast  range  of  works  which  these  covered. 
All  these  efforts  were  in  support  of  the  best  and 
most  classical  taste ;  so  was  his  connexion  with 
Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  whose  studies  he  di- 
rected from  1850,  and  who  under  his  advice 
first  made  the  English  public  acquainted  with 
Beethoven's  Sonatas,  ops.  101  to  111  (except- 
ing  op.  106,  which  had  been  played  by  Billet), 
and  many  another   masterpiece.     He  married 
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1  HU  mollMr,  ■/«  Duncan,  wm  an  eminent  ttrew,  and  was  chOMn 
ky  Bjron  to  delirar  hit  monodjr  on  Shetidan  at  Drurj  Lane  theatre. 

s  The  oTerture  to  the  Nalade  waa  tketchad  In  going  up  the  Bhiaa 
after  the  perfonnanca. 

s  ThU  was  huBMroaslj  aabodlad  in  an  aplgTaia  by  hU  friaad 
Obarlai  Kenny  :— 

*  There  waa  a  J.  W.  D. 
Who  thought  a  eompoeer  to  bti 
But  hit  mute  wouldn't  budget 
So  he  let  up  as  Judge 
Ov«r  better 


Miss  Goddard  in  the  spring  of  1859,  ^ndthey 
had  two  sons,  Henry  and  Charles. 

Mr.  Davison's  position  naturally  brought  him 
into  contact  with  all  musicians  visiting  England, 
and  he  was  more  or  less  intimate  with  Mendels- 
sohn, Rossini,  Auber,  Spohr,  Meyerbeer,  Halevy, 
Hiller,  Berlioz,  Ernst,  Joachim,  Piatti,  L.  de 
Meyer,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  with  Jules  Janin, 
Th^phile  Gautier,  and  other  prominent  members 
of  the  French  press.  Among  his  friends,  too,  he 
was  proud  to  number  Dickens, Thackeray,  Shirley 
Brooks,  and  other  English  literary  men. 

While  adhering,  as  we  have  described,  to  the 
classical  school  up  to  Mendelssohn  and  Bennett, 
his  attitude  to  those  who  axme  later  was  full  of 
suspicion  and  resistance.  Of  Schumann,  Gounod, 
Litizt,  Wagner,  and  Brahms,  he  was  an  uncom- 
promising opponent.  In  regard  to  some  of  them 
his  hostility  greatly  change<l  in  Ume,  but  he  was 
never  cordial  to  any.  This  arose  partly  from 
dislike  to  their  principles  of  composition,  and 
partly  from  jealousy  for  his  early  &vourites. 
He  eveu  resisted  the  advent  of  Schubert  to  the 
English  public  on  the  hvtter  of  these  grounds, 
though  he  was  more  than  reconciled  to  him 
afterwards.  Certainly  his  opposition  did  not 
proceed  from  ignorance,  for  his  knowledge  of  new 
music  was  large  and  intimate.  Whether  it  be 
a  good  trait  in  a  critic  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
nature  more  affectionate  and  loyal  to  his  friends 
never  breathed  than  Mr.  Davison's.  His  in- 
creasing age  and  infirmities  at  leni;th  made  him 
give  up  the  'Times,*  and  his  last  articles  appeared 
Sept.  9-13,  1879.  His  knowledge  was  very 
great,  not  only  of  music,  but  of  literature  of  all 
ages  and  schools,  especially  of  the  mystic  and 
humorous  class  ;  of  Burton  s  *  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy' he  was  very  fond.  Among  poets, 
Shelley  was  his  favourite.  His  knowledge  and 
his  extraordinary  memory  were  as  much  at  the 
service  of  his  friends  as  the  keen  wit  and  gro- 
tesque humour — often  Rabelaisian  enough^ 
with  which  he  poured  them  forth.  He  was  very 
much  of  a  Bohemian.  An  autobiography  from 
his  pen  would  have  been  invaluable,  but  he 
could  never  be  induced  to  undertake  it.  He 
died  at  Margate  March  24,  1885.  [G.] 

DAY,  Alfred.  P.  436,  1.  20,  add  date  of 
death,  Feb.  11,  1849.  (Added  in  late  editions.) 
Same  column,  note  i,  for  Novello  &  Co.  read 
Harrison  k  Co.,  Pall  Mall. 

DEGREES,  MUSICAL.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  early  part  of  the  Dictionary  the 
regulations  as  to  Musical  Degrees  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  have  undergone  alter- 
ations, and  these  Degrees  have  been  instituted 
at  the  University  of  London.  The  following 
rules  are  now  in  force : — 

At  Cambridge  no  candidate  can  be  admitted 
to  the  examination  for  the  Mus.  Bac.  degree 
unless  he  (a)  have  passed  Parts  I  and  II  of 
the  University  '  Previous  Examination  * ;  or 
(6)  have  passed  one  of  the  Senior  Local  Exami- 
nations in  certain  specified  subjects ;  or  (e)  have 
pawed  one  of  the '  Higher  Local  Examinations '  of 
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the  University;  or  {d)  produce  the  certifieate 
of  the  *  Oxfoid  and  Cambridge  SchooU  Exami- 
nation Board.*  Theie  conditiona  are  not,  how- 
ever, required  of  perMons  holding  degrees  of  any 
British  university  other  than  those  in  music. 
The  musical  examination  itself  remains  as  before. 

At  OxFOBD,  no  candidate  can  be  admitted  to 
the  degree  for  Mus.  Bac.  unless  he  produce  either 
his  Teitamur  for  Responsions  (or  the  *  Previous  * 
Examination  at  Cambridge) ;  or  a  higher  cer- 
tificate from  the  Delegates  for  the  Examination 
of  Schools ;  or  a  certificate  that  as  a  candidate 
in  the  Senior  Local  Examinations  he  has  shown 
sufficient  merit  to  be  excused  from  Responsions; 
or  that  he  has  satisfied  the  Examiners  of  Senior 
Candidates  in  English,  Mathematics,  Latin,  and 
in  one  of  these  four  languages — Greek,  German, 
French,  Italian.  The  mutdcal  examination  re- 
mains as  before. 

At  Dublin  a  similar  literary  or  general  ez- 
amiuation  is  imposed  upon  candidates  for  musical 
degrees. 

London.  The  candidate  for  B.  Mus.  must 
have  passed  the  intermediate  examination  in 
music  at  least  one  year  previously.  He  has  to 
•end  in  an  exercise,  with  five^part  vocal  counter- 
point, canon  and  fugue,  and  quintet  string 
accompaniment.  If  this  is  approved,  he  will  be 
tested  by  a  further  examination  in  practical 
harmony  and  thorough  bass,  counterpoint,  canon, 
fugue,  form,  instrumentation  and  a  critical 
knowledge  of  some  selected  classical  composition. 
The  candidate  may,  if  he  chooses,  offer  to  be 
examined  in  playing  at  sight  from  a  five-part 
vocal  score,  and  playing  an  accompaniment  from 
ft  figured  bass. 

Every  candidate  for  D.  Mus.  must  have  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  B.  Mus.  and  pass  two 
subsequent  examinations,  of  which  the  first  is 
called  the  Intermediate  D.  Mus.  examination. 
This  includes  the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general, 
and  the  nature  of  aerial  sound-waves,  the  special 
characteristics  of  musical  sounds,  and  the  more 
elaborate  phenomena  of  compound  sounds,  musical 
scales  of  various  nations,  temperament,  Greek 
and  church  modes,  history  of  measured  music, 
principles  of  melodial  progression,  history  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  theory  of  chords 
and  discords  and  progression  in  harmony,  the 
general  distinction  between  physical  and  aestheti- 
cal  principles,  as  bearing  on  musical  forms  and 
rules. 

The  final  D.Mus.  examination  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  composition  of  an  exercise  with  eight- 
part  harmony  with  solo  and  fugue,  and  ao- 
oompaniment  for  full  orchestra.  The  exami- 
nation comprises  practical  harmony  of  more 
advanced  character,  counterpoint,  form,  in- 
strumentation, general  acquaintance  with  the 
greatest  composers,  and  critical  knowledge  of 
specified  works.  Candidates  may  offer  playing 
at  sight  from  full  orchestral  score  and  extempore 
composition  on  a  given  subject.  [C.A.F.] 

DEHN,  S.  W.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  Feb. 
25,  1799,  and  add  day  of  death,  April  13. 
(Palottclu.) 


DE  LA  BORDE,  Jean  Benjamin,  ban  ih 
Paris  Sept.  5,  1734,  became  a  pupil  of  D*Au- 
vergne  for  the  violin,  and  of  Rameau  Hat  com- 
position, and  ultimately  attained  great  eminence 
as  an  amateur  composer.  He  wrote  nearly  fifty 
operas  of  a  more  or  less  trifling  kind,  many  songs 
for  single  voice,  and  several  works  on  music, 
among  which  the '  Essai  sur  la  Musique  ancienne 
et  modeme '  (i  780),  is  the  most  important.  He 
was  guillotined  July  23, 1794-  [M.] 

DELAIRE,  Jaoquib  Auodbte.  See  toL  iii. 
p.  99  a  note  I. 

DELIBES,  Clement  Pbilibert  L^o,  bom  ai 
St.  Germain  du  Val  (Sarthe),  on  Feb.  21/  1836, 
came  to  Paris  in  1848,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Solfbge  dass  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  at  the 
same  time  sang  in  the  choirs  of  the  Madeleine 
and  other  churches.  Having  obtained  a  first 
prize  for  solf^ge  in  1850,  he  studied  pianoforte, 
organ,  harmony,  and  advanced  composition  under 
Le  Couppey,  Benoist,  Bazin,  and  Adolphe  Adam 
respectively.  Through  the  influence  of  the  last- 
named,  he  became  accompanyist  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  in  1853,  and  also  organist  in  the 
church  of  St.  Pierre  de  Chaillot,  and  elsewhere, 
before  his  final  appointment  at  St.  Jean  St. 
Fran9ois,  which  be  held  from  1862  to  1871. 
He  devoted  himself  from  an  early  period  to 
dramatic  composition,  and  wrote  several  shori 
comic  operas  for  the  Theatre  Lyrique — *  Maitre 
Griffard*  (1857),  *Le  Jardinier  et  son  Seigneur* 
(1863) ;  and  a  number  of  operettas  for  the  Foliea 
Nouvelles,  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,and  the  Vari^t^, 
of  which  some  were  very  successful — 'Deux 
vieilles  Gardes'  (1856),  'L*Omelette  k  la  Fol- 
lembftche'  (1859),  'Le  Serpent  k  plumes'  (1864), 
<L*£co8sais  de  Chatou'  (1869),  etc.  He  ahio 
wrote  a  number-  of  choruses  tor  male  voices,  a 
mass  and  some  choruses  for  the  school  children 
of  St.  Denis  and  Soeaux,  where  he  was  inspector. 
In  1863  Delibes  became  accompanyist  at  the 
Opera,  and  soon  afterwards  second  chorus  master 
(under  Victor  Masstf) :  he  kept  this  appointment 
until  1872,  when  he  gave  it  up  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  MUe.Denain, 
a  former  actress  at  the  Cum^die  Fran^aise.  By 
his  appointment  at  the  Opera  a  new  career  was 
openea  out  to  him.  Having  been  commissioned 
to  compose  the  ballet  of  '  La  Source '  (Nov.  12, 
z866)  in  collaboration  with  the  Russian  musician 
Minkous,  he  displayed  such  a  wealth  of  melody 
as  a  composer  of  ballet  music,  and  so  completely 
eclipsed  the  composer  with  whom  he  had  as  a 
favour  been  associated,  that  he  was  at  once 
asked  to  write  a  divertissement  called  *  Le  Pas 
de  Fleurs '  to  be  introduced  into  the  ballet  of  his 
old  master,  Adolphe  Adam,  *  Le  Corsaire,*  for 
its  revival  (Oct.  21,  1867).  He  was  finally  en- 
trusted with  the  setting  of  an  entire  ballet,  on 
the  pretty  comedy  '  Copp^ia '  (May  25,  1870), 
which  is  rightly  considered  his  most  charming 
production,  and  which  has  gained  for  him  a  fuU 
recognition.  He  did  not  wish  however  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  composition  of  ballets;  in 
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1873  he   published  »  collection    of  charmiiig 
melodies,  *Myrto,'  *Le8  Filles  de  Cadis/  <Bon. 
joar  Suzon/  etc.,   and  on  May  24,   1873,  be 
produced  at  the  Op^ra-Comique  a  work  in  three 
acts,   'Le  Roi  I'a  dit,*  which  in  spite  of  the 
charm  and  grace  of  the  first  act  has  not  had  a 
lasting  success,  in  Paris  at  least,  though  it  has 
met    with    considerable    favour    in    Germany. 
After  this  Delibes  returned  to  the  Op^ra,  where 
he  produced  a  errand  mythological  ballet,  *  Sylvia,' 
(June  14, 1876),  which  confirmed  his  superiority 
in  dance  music.    In  spite  of  this  fresh  success 
Delibes  was  still  anxious  to  write  a  serious  vocal 
work,  and  produced  a  grand  scena,  'La  Mort 
d'Orph^e,'  at  the  Trocad^ro  Ck)ncerts  in  1878. 
He  then  composed  two  dramatic  works  for  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  *Jean  de  Nivelle'  (March  8, 
1880)  and    'Lakm^'    (April   14,    1883).    His 
ambition  is  certainly  laudable,  but  though  his 
musical  ability  secures  him  a  partial  success, 
these  more  serious  works  have  not  such  lasting 
charm  as  his  lighter  productions.    In  spite  of 
this  reservation,  Delibes  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  must  meritorious  composers  of  the  modem 
French  schooL    In  addition  to  the  above  works 
he  has  composed  incidental  music  for  'Le  Roi 
s'amuse,'  on  its  revival  at  the  Commie  Fran^aise, 
Nov.  32,  1 88a,  and  has  published  several  songs, 
almost  all  intended  for  representations  at  the 
last-named  theatre.  Among  them  are '  Buy  Bias,* 
'  A  quoi  rdvent  les  jeunes  filles,  'and  'Barberine.* 
In   1877   Delibes  was  made  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour;   in  Jan.  188 1  be  succeeded 
Beber,  who  had  just  died,  as  professor  of  ad- 
vanced composition  at  the  Conservatoire ;   and 
in  Dec.  1884  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institut  in  the  place  of  Victor  Massd.        [A.J.] 

DEMEUB,  Anns  Abs^b,  nie  Charton,  was 
bom  March  5,  1827,  at  Saujon  (Charente),  was 
taught  music  by  Bizot  of  Bordeaux,  and  in 
184a  made  her  d^ut  there  as  Lucia.  She  sang 
next  at  Toulouse,  and  in  1846  at  Brussels.  On 
July  18  in  the  same  year  she  made  a  successful 
d^ut  at  Drury  Lane  as  Madeleine  in  '  Le  Postil- 
ion/ and  also  played  both  Isabelleand  Alice  (*  Ro- 
bert'), Eudoxie,  on  production  of*  La  Juive'  in 
England,  July  19,  and  with  great  success  as  An- 
gMe  ('  Domino  Noir')  with  Couderc,the  original 
Horace.  On  Sept.  4, 1847,  she  married  M.  Demeur 
the  flautist.^  in  1849-50  she  was  first  female 
singer  of  Mitchell's  French  Company  at  St. 
James's  Theatre,  and  became  highly  popular  in 
various  light  parts,  many  of  which  were  then 
new  to  England,  viz.  Ang^le,  Henriette  (*  L'Am- 
bassadrice  ),Isabelle('PrdauxClerc8'),Zanetta, 
Feb.  13,  1849  ;  Laurette  ('  Coeur  de  Lion '),  and 
Ad^le  (Auber's  'O)noert  k  la  Cour'),  both  on 
Feb.  36,  1849;  Lucrezia  (*Act^n')  March  4, 
1849;  the  Queen  of  Ldon  (Boisselot's  *Ne  touches 
pas  "k  la  Beine'),  May  ai,  1849;  Countess 
('Comte  Ory*),  June  3o,  1849;  Anna  ('Dame 

1  Dbmsuk,  J01.BS  AMTOiNi.  born  Sept.  a,  1814.  at  Hodlmoni-ltt 
Vcrrlen— studied  the  flut«  M  tbe  Bru>Ml>  Conaenratoin  from 
Lahore- subaeqoentl/  leanit  thcBo^^ni  flute  from  Dorus  at  Parb; 
frum  '42  to  '47  was  flnt  ftautlit  at  the  BruMela  Opera,  and  a*  >ueh 
played  at  Drur/  Laiie  in  '46 ;  relinqulitaed  that  poat  to  accompany 
kto  wlfo  en  aU  h«r  engaf  manf. 


Blanche'),  Caraille  ('Zampa'),  Jan.  4,  1850; 
Rose  de  Mai  ('Val  d'Andorre'),  Jan.  17;  Vir- 
ginie  (*  Le  Caid '),    Feb.  1 1 ;    Catarina   ('  Les 
Diamans '),  etc.    She  sang  at  the  Philharmonio 
Concert  of  March  z8,  1850;  in   1853  she  ap- 
peared in  Italian  at  Her  Majesty's  on  July  37, 
as  Amina;    and  on  Aug.  5,  in  the  Duke  of  1 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha's  '  Casilda.'    '  She  made  an 
impression  when  singing  in  French  conuc  opera 
by  her  pleasing  voice  and  appearance  and  by  a 
certain  cosiness  of  manner  which  was  very  charm- 
ing.' (Chorley.)     Mnke.  Charton-Demeur  having 
sung  with  little  success  in  1849  and  1853  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  adopted  the  Italian  stage,  and 
won  both  fame  and  fortune  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Vienna,  in  North  and  South  America,  and  in 
Paris  at  the  Italiens  as  Desdemona  in  1862.    On 
Aug.  9  of  that  year  she  played  the  heroine  on 
the  production  of  Berlioz's  <  Bi^atrice  et  Benedict  * 
so  much  to  the  composer's  satisfaction  that  he 
requested  her  to  play  Dido  in  *  Les  Troyens  k 
Carthage,'  produced  at  the  Lyrique  Nov.  4, 1863. 
Berlioz  has  commemorated  in  his  Memoirs  her 
great  beauty,  her  passionate  acting  and  singing 
as  Dido,  although  she  had  not  sufficient  voice 
wholly  to  realise  his  ideal  heroine,  and  last,  not 
least,  her  generosity  in  accepting  the  engage- 
ment at  a  pecuniary  loss  to  herself,  a  more  lucra- 
tive offer  having  been  made  her  for  Madrid.    On 
the  conclusion  of  the  run  of  the  opera  she  sang  at 
Madrid,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  Lyrique, 
where,  on  May  i,  1866,  she  played  Donna  Anna 
with  Nilsson  (Elvira) and  Carvalho  (Zerlina).  For 
many  years  past  Mme.  Charton  has  been  living 
in  retirement,  but  has  occasionally  appeared  at 
concerts,  viz.  at  the  Berlioz  Festivsl  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  with  Nilsson  in  the  Duo  Finale  to  the 
1st  act  of 'B^trice  et  B^n^ict,*  March  33, 1870 ; 
at  the  Pasdeloup  concerts  with  Monjauze  in  the 
finale  to  the  2nd  act  of  Beyer's  '  Sigurd,'  per- 
formed for  the  first  time,  March  30,  1873  ;  and 
made  her  last  appearances  at  the  same  concert 
as  Cassandra  in  the  fii^t  production  of  Berlioz's 
<  Prise  de  Troie,'  Nov.  33  and  30,  and  Dec.  7, 
1879.  [A.C.] 

DEMONIC,  IL.  Opera  in  three  acts;  the 
words  by  Wiskowatoff,  after  Lermontoff's  poem, 
music  by  Anton  Rubinstein.  Produced  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Jan.  25, 1875,  and  at  Covent  Garden, 
June  31, 1881.  [M.] 

DE  RESZKE,  Edouard,  bom  at  Warsaw, 
Dec.  33,  1855,  was  taught  singing  by  his 
brother  Jean,  Ciafifei,  Steller,  and  Coletti,  and 
made  his  d^but  April  32,  1876,  as  the  King  in 
'  Alda,'  on  its  production  at  the  Italiens,  Paris. 
He  sang  there  with  success  for  two  seasons,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Italy,  where,  in  1880,  at 
Turin,  he  made  a  success  in  two  new  parts — the 
King  in  Catalani's  *Elda,'  Jan.  31,  and  Charles  V. 
in  Marchetti's  'Don  Giovanni  d' Austria,*  Mar. 
Zi,  and  appeared  at  Milan  on  the  production  of 
Ponchielli's  *  Figluol  Prodigo.'  Dec.  36.  From 
1880  to  '84  he  was  engaged  with  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  until  its  collapse.  He  made 
his  d^ut  on  April  13,  1880,  as  Indra  (*  Roi  de 
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liahore*),  but  hli  soocets  m  a  foremoit  lyric 
fti-tist  was  established  by  his  admirable  perform- 
ances of  St.  Bris,  the  Count  in  *  Sonnambula,* 
BasiUo.  and  later  as  Walter  (<  Tell  *),  Peter  the 
Great,  Prince  Gudal  (' Demonic *),  June  21, 1881; 
S^non  (Lenepyeu*s  *Velleda*),  July  4,  1883; 
,  Almaviva;  Mephistopheles ;  Alvise,  on  produc- 
tion of  *  La  Gioconda,'  May  31,  1883 ;  Hagen, 
on  production  of  Beyer*8  'Sigurd/  July  15, 
1884  ;  etc.  In  1883-84  he  reappeared  in  Paris 
at  the  Italian  Opera  (Th^tre  des  Nations), 
with  great  success,  in  *Simone  Boccanegra»'  in 
Massenet's  *  Herodiade,'  on  its  production  in 
Paris,  in  Dubois*  <  Aben  Hamet/  Dec.  16.  1884, 
and  in  favourite  operas.  He  is  now  engaged  at 
the  French  Op^a,  where  he  first  appeared  April 
13*  1885,  as  Mephistopheles,  which  part  he 
played  at  the  500th  performance  of  'Faust^' 
Nov.  4,  1887.  So  appeared  as  Leporello  in  the 
centenary  performance  of  '  Don  Juan/  Oct.  a6, 
1887,  and  has  played  parts  in  two  operas  re- 
cently produced  there,  viz.  'Le  Cid*  and  'Patrie.* 
He  played  at  the  Itfdian  Opera  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1887,  as  Basilio,  St.  Bris,  Mephistopheles,  and 
Henry  the  Fowler  ('  Loheugrin '),  and  more  than 
oonfinned  the  reputation  previously  made  as 
perhaps  the  best  bass  singer  and  actor  on  the 
lyric  stage. 

His  elder  brother,  Jean,  bom  at  Warsaw,  Jan. 
14,  1852,  was  taught  singing  by  his  mother,  a 
distinguished  amateur,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
sang  solos  in  the  Cathedral  there.  He  was 
taught  later  by  Ciaffei,  Cotogni,  and  Sbriglia. 
Under  the  name  *De  Beschi '  he  made  his  dt'but 
at  Venice  as  Alfonso  ('  Favorita ')  in  Jan.  1874, 
according  to  an  eye-witness  with  success.^  He 
made  his  d^but  at  Drury  Lane  on  April  1 1  of 
the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  part,  and  played 
there  two  seasons  as  Don  Giovanni,  Almaviva, 
De  Kevers,  and  Valentine.  A  contemporary' 
•poke  of  him  as  one  of  whom  the  highest  ex- 
pectations might  be  enteiiained,  having  a  voice 
more  of  a  low  tenor  than  a  baritone,  of  delicious 
quality;  he  phrased  artistically  and  possessed 
sensibility,  but  lacked  experience  such  as  would 
enable  him  to  turn  his  vocal  gifts  to  greater 
account  and  to  become  an  effective  actor.  The 
quality  of  the  organ  was  more  of  the  robust 
tenor  timbre  than  a  baritone.  Under  his  own 
name  he  made  his  il^but  at  the  'Italiens '  as  Fra 
Melitone  (*FonBa  del  Destine*),  Oct.  31,  1876, 
with  some  success,  and  as  Severe  (Donizetti's 
*  Poliuto  •)  Dec,  5,  Figaro  (*  Barbiere ')  Dec.  19. 
He  made  his  tenor  d^but  as  'fiobert,'  at  Madrid 
in  1879  with  great  success,  and  as  such  was 
engaged  at  the  Th^&tre  des  Nations  in  1884. 
He  played  there  the  part  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
on  the  production  of  '  H^rodiade '  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Massenet,  that  he  procured 
him  an  engagement  at  the  Acad^uiie  to  create 
the  title  part  of  '  Le  Cid,'  in  which  he  made 
his  ddbut  on  its  production,  Nov.  30, 1885.  ^^ 
is  still  engaged  there,  and  has  become  a  great 
favourite.  He  has  pb^yed  there  also  as  Badames, 
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Vasco  de  Gama,  and  John  of  Leyden«  and  ai 
Ottavio  and  Faust  in  the  celebrations  mentioned 
above,  for  the  first  time  in  Paris.  His  next  part 
there  was  that  of  Bussy  d'Amboise  in  Salvayre'a 
unsuccessful  *  Dame  de  Monsoreau.* 

He  re-appeared  at  Drury  lAne  as  Radames, 
Jnne  13,  1887,  and  during  the  season  played 
Lohengrin,  Faust,  and  Baoul  with  great  applause 
and  worthily  fulfilled  prediction  by  the  marked 
improvement  both  in  his  singing  and  acting,  and 
for  his  ease  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  such  im- 
provement being  almost  entirely  due  to  his  own 
hard  work  and  exertionji.  He  has  been  almoat 
unanimously  pronounced  to  be  the  best  stage 
tenor  since  Mario. 

Their  sister,  Joskphins,  educated  at  the  Con- 
servatorium,  St.  Petentburg,  attracted  the  notice 
of  M.  Halanzier  at  Venice,  and  was  engaged  by 
him  at  the  Academic,  where  she  made  her  d^ut 
as  Ophelia,  June  2 1, 1875.  ^^^  ^'^  there  with 
success  for  some  time,  where  she  was  the  original 
Sita(*Itoi  de  Lahore ')»  April  27, 1877.  Later 
she  was  very  successful  at  Madrid,  Lisbon,  etc ; 
sang  at  Co  vent  Garden  as  Alda,  Apri.'iS,  1881, 
and  again  in  Paris  at  the  'Nations'  as  Salome 
(<  H^rodiade '),  March  13,  1884.  She  retired 
from  public  on  her  marriage  with  M.  Leoj>old  de 
Kronenburg  of  Warsaw.  [A.C.] 

DEBING,  Richard.  Line  9  of  article,  add 
the  date  of  his  appointment  in  Brussels,  16 17. 
In  that  year  appeared  his  second  work, '  Cnii* 
tiones  sacrae  quinque  vocum,'  etc.  In  1619 
another  volume  of  similar  composition  appeared, 
and  in  1620  two  books  of  canzonets  were  pub- 
lished  at  Antwerp.  Line  14, /or  al)out  1658 
read  early  in  1630.  It  should  lie  added  that  his 
earliest  production  is  probably  the  first  instance 
of  the  use  of  figured  bass.  [W.B.S.] 

DESMAHETS,  Henbi,  bom  in  Paris  1663, 
and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
His  first  opera,  *Didon,'  in  five  acts,  was  per- 
formed June  5. 1693.  It  was  followed  by  'Circ^  * 
(1694),  'Th^agbne  et  Charicl^*  and  'Les  Amours 
de  Momus'  (1695),  'V^nus  et  Adonis' (1697), 
*  Les  Fdtes  Galantes '  (1698).  About  this  time  he 
got  into  trouble  in  consequence  of  a  secret  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  a  dignitary  at  Senlis, 
and  had  to  escape  to  Spain,  where  he  became,  in 
1 700,  maltre  de  musique  to  Philip  V.  In  1 704  his 
'  Iphig^nie,"  written  in  collaboration  with  Osm- 
pra,  was  given  in  Paris,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  returned  from  Spain  until  1714,  when 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Lun^ville,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  with  wboee 
help  he  obtained,  in  1722,  the  ratification  of  his 
marriage.  In  that  year  his  'Renaud,  ou  la 
Suite  d*Armide '  was  performed  in  Paris,  and  in 
1 74 1  the  composer  died,  in  prosperous  circnm* 
stances,  at  Lun^ville.  [M.] 

DEUX  JOURNfiES,  LES.  line  4,  add 
other  names  of  German  adaptations,  *Die  Tsge 
der  Gefahr,*  and  '  Graf  Annand,  oder  die  zwei 
unvergessliohen  Tage.*  Refer  to  Watxb  Cabrixb. 

DIAPHONIA  (from  Scr,  twice ;  and  ^parytat, 
I  sound.    Lat.  IHicantue ;  from  dis,  twice,  anj 
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eanius,  ft  song.  Inexact  eynonym,  Organum). 
A  term,  applied,  by  Guido  d'Arezzo,  in  hia 
Micrologus,  to  a  form  of  composition  in  which  a 
second  Part,  called  Organum,  was  added  below 
a  given  Cantus  firmus.  Writers,  of  somewhat 
later  date,  while  generally  describing  Diapbonia 
under  its  Latinized  name,  Discantus,  have  treated 
that  word  as  the  exact  synonym  of  Organum. 
Guido,  however,  clearly  restricts  the  term,  Orga- 
num, to  the  Part  added  below  the  Cantus 
firmus ;  and  not  without  good  reason,  since  it  is 
only  to  the  union  of  the  two  Parts  that  the 
terms,  Diaphonia,  or  Discantus,  can  be  logically 
applied.  In  its  oldest  known  form,  the  added 
Part  moved  in  uninterrupted  Fourths  below  the 
Cantus  firmus.  Guido  disapproved  of  this,  and 
recommended,  as  a  more  agreeable  {mollis) 
method,  that  the  Major  Second,  and  the  Major 
and  Minor  Third,  should  be  used  in  alternation 
with  the  Fourth.  When  a  third  Part  was  added, 
by  doubling  the  Organum  in  the  Octave  above, 
the  form  of  composition  was  called  Triphonia. 
Tetraphonia  was  produced  by  doubling  both  the 
Organum  r  id  the  Cantus  firmus,  in  the  Octave 
above.  Guido  called  the  third  Part,  Organum  du- 
plicatum.  In  later  times,  it  was  called  Triplum 
(as Treble),  and  the  fourth  Part,  Quadrupluni. 
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For  Hucbald's  treatment  of  Discantus  and 
Organum,  see  voL  iL  p.  609,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  427. 

[W.S.R.] 

DIBDIN,  Charles.  Correct  statement  as  to 
his  being  the  originator  of  *  table  entertainments' 
by  a  reference  to  vol.  iv.  p.  51a. 

DICTIONARIES  OF  MUSIC.  For  ampH- 
fication  of  first  sentence,  see  Tinotoris,  vol.  iv. 
p.  1 38 a.  P.  444  h,  bottom  line,  add  a  reference  to 
BBO68ABD,  in  Appendix.  P.  446  a,  1.  i,  add  that 
the  supplement  to  F^tis  was  published  in  1878  by 
M.  Arthur  Pongin,  in  2  vols.  Add  to  second 
paragraph  that  MendeFs  Lexicon  has  been 
completed  in  1 1  vols.,  together  with  a  supplemen- 
tary volome  edited  by  Dr.  August  Reissmann, 
in  1883.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
Dr.  Hugo  Riemann*s  handy  '  Musik-Lexicon ' 
published  in  Leipsig  in  1882  (second  edition, 
1887).  P.  4466,  1.  13,  add  that  the  musical 
articles  in  the  Encyc.  Brit,  have  been  mcnre 
recently  written  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rockstro. 
VOL.  rv.  FT.  5. 


DIES  IRiE  (Proaa  de  Mortuii.  Prom  de 
Die  Judicii,  Sequentia  in  Commemoratione 
Defunetorum.  *n  dpy^s  Uuv*  ijfupa).  The  Se- 
quence, or  Prose,  appointed,  in  the  Roman 
Missal,  to  be  sung,  between  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel — that  is  to  say,  immediately  after  the 
Gradual  and  Tractus — in  Masses  for  the  Dead. 

The  truth  of  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the 
Poetiy  to  Thomas  de  Celano,  the  friend,  dis- 
ciple, and  biographer,  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
seems  to  be  established,  beyond  all  controversy. 
F.  Thomas  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  the 
Friars  Minor  soon  after  its  formation ;  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  its 
saintly  Founder ;  and  is  proved,  by  clear  inter- 
nal evidence,  to  have  written  his  '  Vita  Sancti 
Francisci'  between  Oct.  4,  1226,  on  which  day 
the  death  of  the  Saint  took  place,  and  May 
35>  1230 — the  date  of  the  translation  of  his 
Relics.  This  well-established  fact  materially 
strengthens  the  tradition  that  the  'Dies  irse' 
was  written  not  very  many  years  after  the  be> 
ginning  of  the  13th  century ;  and.  effectually 
disposes  of  the  date  given  by  some  modern 
Hymnologists,  who,  though  attributing  the  Se- 
quence to  Thomas  de  Celano,  assert  that  it  was 
composed  circa  11 50.  F.  Bartholomsus  Plsa- 
nus  (ob.  1 401)  says  that  it  was  written  by  Frater 
Thomas,  who  came  from  Celanum ;  and  that  it 
was  sirng  in  Masses  for  the  Dead.  But,  many 
years  seem  to  have  elapsed  before  its  use  be- 
came general.  It  is  very  rarely  found,  in  early 
MS.  Missals,  either  in  England,  France,  or  Ger- 
many ;  and  is  wanting  in  many  dating  as  late  as 
the  close  of  the  15th  century,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  z6th.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  its 
use  was  recognized  in  all  countries,  until  its  in- 
sertion in  the  Missale  Romanum  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  obligation. 

Aa^m  example  of  the  grandest  form  of  medis- 
▼al  Latin  Poetry — the  rhymed  prose  ^  which 
here  attains  its  highest  point  of  perfection — the 
'Dies  ine*  stauds  unrivalled.  Not  even  the 
'  Stabat  Mater  *  of  Jacobus  de  Benedictis,  writ- 
ten nearly  a  century  later,  can  be  fairly  said  to 
equal  it.  For,. in  that,  the  verses  are  pervaded, 
throughout,  by  one  unchanging  sentiment  of 
overwhelming  sorrow;  whereas,  in  the  'Dies 
irse,*  wrath,  terror,  hope,  devotion,  are  each,  in 
turn,  used  as  a  natural  preparation  for  the  con- 
cluding prayer  for.  '  Eternal  rest.*  The  tender- 
ness of  expression  which  has  rendered  some  of 
its  stanzas  so  deservedly  famous,  is  contrasted, 
in  other  verses,  with  a  power  of  diction,  which, 
whether  clothed  in  epic  or  dramatic  form,  is 
forcible  enough  to  invest  its  awful  subject  with 
an  all-absorbing  interest,  a  terrible  reality,  which 
the  hearer  finds  it  impossible  to  resist.  A  great 
variety  of  unfamiliar  <  readings  *  is  to  be  found 
in  early  copies.  The  version  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  is  that  known  as  the  Marmor  Mantuanum, 
in  which,  among  other  variations  firom  the  version 
contained  in  the  Roman  Missal,  four  stanzas, 
each  consisting  of  three  rhymed  verses,  precede 
the  authorized  text. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott's  rendering  of  the  opening 
stanzas,  at  the  end  of  '  The  Lay  of  the  Lnst 
Minstrel/  is  known  to  every  one.  A  very  fine 
English  paraphrase,  by  the  Rev.  W.  I.  Irons, 
B.D.,  beginning,  *  Day  of  wrath,  O  day  of  monrii- 
ing!*  is  inserted,  in  company  with  the  old  Plain 
Song  Melody,  in  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore's  *  Hymnal 
Noted.'  Innumerable  German  translations  are 
extant,  of  which  the  best-known  is  that  begin- 
ning, *  Tag  des  Zoms,  du  Tag  der  Fulle.* 

The  old  Ecblesiastical  Melody  is  a  remark- 
ably fine  one,  in  Modes  i.  and  ii.  (Mixed  Do- 
rian) ranging  throughout  the  entire  extent  of 
the  combined  Scale,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Octave  to  the  Final.  -No  record  of  its  origin, 
or  authorship,  has  been  preserved;  but  we 
can  scarcely  doubt, -that,  if  not  composed  by 
Thomas  de  Celano  himself,  it  was  adapted  to  his 
verses  at  the  time  of  their  completion.  Fine  as 
this  Melody  is,  it  has  not  been  a  favourite  with 
the  greatest  of  the  Polyphonic  Masters ;  partly, 
no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  limited  number  of 
Dioceses  in  which  the  Sequence  -was  sung,  prior 
to  its  incorporation  in  the  Roman  Missal ;  and, 
partly  because  it  has  been  a  widespread  cus- 
tom, from  time  immemorial,  to  dispense  with  the 
employment  of  Polyphonic  Harmony,  in  Masses 
for  the  Dead.  The  *  Dies  ins '  is  wanting  in  Pa- 
lestrina's  •  Missa  pro  Defunctis/  for  five-Voices, 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  third  edition  of  hb 
First  Book  of  Masses  (Rome,  1591);  and,  in 
that  by  Vittoria,  sung  in  1603  at  the  Funeral 
of  the  Empress  Maria,  wife  of  Maximilian  II., 
and  printed  at  Madrid  in  1605.  It  is  found, 
however,  in  not  a  few  Masses  by  Composers  of 
somewhat  lower  rank ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
Missa  pro  Defunctis,  for  four  Voices,  by  Gio- 
vanni Matteo  Asola  (Venice,  1586)  ;  in  one  for 
eight  Voices,  by  Orazio  Vecchi  (Antwerp,  161  a)  ; 
in  one  for  four  Voices,  by  Francesco  Anerio ; 
and  in  one  for  four  Voices,  by  Pitoni.  In  all 
these  Masses,  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Melody  is 
employed  ns  the  basis  of  the  composition  ;  but 
Pitoni  has  marred  the  design  of  an  otherwise 
great  work,  'by  the  •  introduction  of  alternate 
verses,  written  in  a  style  quite  unsuited-  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  text. 

With  modem  Ck)mpo6ers  the  '  Dies  irse '  has 
always  been  a  popular  subject;  and  more 
than  one  great  master  has  adapted  its  verses  to 
Music  of  a  broadly  imaginative,  if  not  a  dis- 
tinctly dramatic  character.  Among  the  most 
important  settings  of  this  class,  we  may  enu- 
merate those  by  Colonna  and  Bassani,  copies  of 
w^bich  are  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music ;  that  in  Mosart's  Re- 
quiem, of  which,  whether  Mozart  composed  it 
or  not,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  wtts  written  by 
the  greatest  Composer  of  Church  Music  that  the 
School  of  Vienna  ever  produced  :  the  two  great 
settings  by  Cherubini ;  the  first,  in  his  Requiem 
in  C  Minor,  and  the  second,  in  Uiat  in  D  Minor ; 
the  extnMffdinarily  realistic  settings  in  the 
Requiems  of  Berlioz  and  Verdi;  and  finally, 
the  setting  in  Gounod's '  Mors  et  Vita.'  For  fai^ 
ther  information  concerning  the  poem  and  other 
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musical  compositions  on  the  words,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  series  of  articles  in  '  The  Musical 
Review*  (Novello)  for  June,  1883.         [W.S.R.] 

DIETRICH,  Albebt  Hermank,  bom  Aug. 
28,  1839,  at  Grolk  near  Meissen,  and  educated  at 
the  Gymnasium  at  Dresden,  from  1842  onwards. 
While  here  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
music,  but  in  spite  of  this  resolution,  he  went, 
not  to  the  Conservatorium,  but  to  the  Uni- 
vemty  of  Leipzig,  in  1847,  having  previously 
studied  .music  with  Julius  Otto.  At  Leipzig 
his  musical  tuition  was  in  the  hands  of  Rietz, 
Hauptmann  and  Moscheles.  From  1851  he  had 
the  .advantage  of  studying  under  Schumann  at 
Dfisseldorf  until  1854,  when  the  master's  mental 
condition  made  further  instruction  impossible. 
During  this  time,  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  an 
incident  occurred  which  brought  Dietrich  into 
collaboration  with  his  master  and  Johannes 
Brahms.  Joachim  was  coming  to  Dusseldorf 
to  play  at  a  concert  on  Oct.  27,  and  Schumann 
formed  the  plan  of  writing  a  joint  violin-sonata 
with  the  other  two,  by  way  of  greeting.  Die- 
trich's share  was  the  opening  allegro  in  A  minor. 
[See  vol.  ill.  p.  404  a.]  In  1854  his  first  symphony 
was  given  at  Leipzig,  and  a  year  later  he  .was 
appointed  conductor  of  the  subscription  concerts 
at  Bonn,  becoming  town  Musikdirector  in  1859. 
In  1 86 1  he  became  Hofkapellmeister  at  Olden- 
burg. On  his  frequent  visits  to  Leipzig,  Cologne, 
and  elsewhere,  he  has  proved  himself  an  excellent 
Conductor,  and  an  earnest  musician.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned  an  opera  in  three 
acts, '  Robin  Hood* ;  pieces  for  pianoforte,  op.  2  ; 
songs,  op.  10 ;  a  trio  for  piano  and  stringSy 
op.  9 ;  a  symphony  in  D  minor,  op.  20 ;  a  concert 
overture,  '  Normannenfahrt  * ;  *  Morgenhymne* ; 
*  Rheinmorgen';  and '  Altchristlicher  Bittgesang* ; 
works  for  choir  and  orchestra :  concertos  for  horn 
(op.  29),  violin  (op.  30)  and  violoncello  (op.  32); 
a  pianoforte  sonata  for  four  hands;  etc.       [M.] 

DIETSCH,  PiERBE  Louis  Philippe.  See 
vol.  iv.  p.  213  a,  note  i,  &nd  add  that  in  1863  he 
was -dismissed  from  his  post  as  conductor  by 
M.  Perrin.  «nd  that  he  died  Feb.  20,  1865. 

DIGNUM,  Charles.  line  10  from  end  of 
article, /or  96  read  90. 

•  DITSON,  Oliver,  &  Co.  The  oldest  musio- 
publishing  house  in  the  United  States  now 
engaged  in  business,  as  well  as  the  largest. 
Its  headquarters  are  et  Boston,  where  the 
senior  partner  has  followed  the  business  since 
1823,  when,  at  the  -age  of  12,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Samuel  H.  Parker,  a  book  and  music 
seller.  'On  reaching  his  majority  in  1832,  Ditsoa 
was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  employer,  and 
the  firm,  Parker  &  Ditson,  continued  until 
1845,  when,-  on  the  retirement  of  Parker,  the 
business  was  carried  ^on  by  Ditson  in  his  own 
name  untU  1857,  when  John  C.  Haynes  was 
admitted  a  partner,  and  the  style,  Oliver  Ditson 
&  Co.,  was  adopted.  Ditson's  eldest  son,  Charles 
H.,  was  admitted  in  1867,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  branch,  Charles  H. 
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Ditson  &  Co.  In  1875  another  son,  J.  Edward, 
became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  the  head  of 
the  Philadelphia  branch,  J.  Edward  Ditson 
&  Ck>.  In  i860  a  branch  was  established  in 
Boston  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  band  and 
orchestral  instruments  and  other  musical  mer- 
chandise, under  the  name  of  John  C.  Haynes  & 
Co.  A  further  branch  has  existed  in  Chicago 
since  1864,  styled  Lyon  &  Healy,  who  transact 
a  general  business  in  music  and  musical  mer- 
chandise with  the  growing  country  that  lies  to 
the  westward.  The  catalogue  of  sheet  music 
published  by  the  house  and  its  four  branches 
embraces  over  51,000  titles.  Some  3000  other 
titles — instruction  books,  operas,  oratorios, 
masses,  collections  of  psalmody  and  of  secular 
choral  music,  in  fact  every  variety  of  music  and 
text  book  known  to  the  trade — are  also  included 
in  the  list  of  publications  bearing  the  imprint  of 
the  firm.  [F.H.J.] 

DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC.  Line  20  of  article, 
and  following,  correct  date  of  Bull*s  degree  to 
1592,  that  of  Callcott  to  1800,  and  that  of  Bishop 
to  1853.  Line  10  from  bottom,  correct  date  of 
Nares*  degree  to  1 756.  Refer  to  Oxford,  vol.  ii. 
624  by  for  a  further  list  of  names,  and  see 
Deorszs  in  Appendix. 

DODECACHORDON  (original  Greek  title, 
AnAEKAXOPAON,  from  Seadixa  twelve,  and 
Xop^t  A  string).  A  work,  published  at  Basle, 
in  September,  1547,  by  the  famous  mediaeval 
theorist,  now  best  known  by  his  assumed  name, 
Glareanus,  though  his  true  patronymic  was 
Heinrich  Loris,  latinized  Henricus  Loritus.  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  598.] 

The  Dodecachordon  owes  its  existence  to  a 
dispute,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  in- 
volved considerations  of  great  importance  to 
Composers  of  the  Pol3rphonic  School;  and  the 
clearness  and  logical  consistency  of  the  line  of 
argument  it  brings  to  bear  upon  the  subject 
render  it  the  most  valuable  treatise  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes  that  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  world. 

In  the  time  of  S.  Ambrose,  four  Modes  only 
were  formally  acknowledged.  S.  Gregory  in- 
creased the  number  to  eight.  Later  students, 
finding  that  fourteen  were  possible,  advocated 
the  use  of  the  entire  number.  In  the  opening 
years  of  the  9th  century,  the  controversy  grew 
so  hot,  that  the  question  was  referred  to  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  who  was  well  known  to 
be  one  of  the  most  learned  Musicians  of  his  age. 
Charlemagne,  after  long  deliberation,  decided 
that  twelve  Modes  were  sufficient  for  general 
use :  and  his  dictum  was  founded  on  an  indis- 
putable theoretical  truth;  for,  though  fourteen 
Modes  are  possible,  two  are  rendered  practically 
useless,  by  reason  of  their  dissonant  intervals. 

The  decision  of  Charlemagne  was  universally 
ihcoepted,  in  practice ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  an 
element  of  confusion  was  introduced  into  Uie 
theory  of  the  Modes,  by  certain  superficial  stu- 
dents—prototypes of  the  party  which  now  tells 
us  that  *  Plain  Song  ought  always  to  be  sung  in 


unison ' — who,  unable  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
melodic  construction  of  the  scale,  imagined  that 
certain  Modes  were  essentially  identical,  because 
they  corresponded  in  compass,  and  in  the  posi- 
tion of  their  semitones.  It  is  quite  true  that 
every  Authentic  Mode  corresponds,  in  compass, 
and  in  the  position  of  its  semitones,  with  a  cer- 
tain Mode  taken  from  the  Plagal  Series  ;  just  as, 
in  the  modem  system,  every  Major  Scale  cor- 
responds, in  signature,  with  a  certain  Minor 
Scale.  But,  the  intervals  in  the  two  Modes  are 
referable  to,  and  entirely  dependent  upon,  a 
different  Final;  just  as,  in  the  Relative  Major 
and  Minor  Scales,  they  are  referable  to  a  differ- 
ent Tonic.  For  instance,  the  Authentic  Mixoly- 
dian  Mode  corresponds,  exactly,  in  its  compass, 
and  the  position  of  its  semitones,  with  the  Plagal 
Hjrpoionian  Mode.  The  range  of  both  lies 
between  G  and  g ;  and  the  semitones,  in  both, 
fall  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  degrees.  But,  the  Final  of  the 
Mixolydian  Mode  is  G,  and  that  of  the  Hypo- 
ionian,X) ;  and,  though  Palestrina*s  Missa  Paps 
Marcelli,  written  in  the  Hypoionian  Mode,  ends 
every  one  of  its  greater^sections  with  a  full  close 
on  the  Chord  of  C,  and  bases  every  one  of  its 
most  important  Cadences  on  'that  Chord,  there 
are  critics  at  the  present  day  who  gravely  tell  us 
that  it  is  in  the  Mixolydian  Mode,  simply  because 
the  range  of  its  two  Tenors  lies  between  G  and 
g.  Glareanus  devotes  pages  73-74  of  the  Dodeca- 
chordon to  an  unanswerable  demonstration  of  the 
fallacy  of  this  reasoning;  and  all  the  great 
theorists  of  the  .z6th  century  are  in  agreement 
with  him,  in  so  far  as  the  main  facts  of  the 
argument  are  .concerned,  though  they  differ  in 
the  numerical  arrangement  of  their  '  Tables.'  To 
prevent  confusion  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  system  upon  which  these  '  Tables  * 
are  constructed. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  reasonable  system 
of  classification  is  Uiat  which  presents  the  com- 
plete series  of  fourteen  possible  Modes,  in  their 
natural  order,  inserting  the  impure  Locrian  and 
Hypolocrian  forms,  in  their  normal  position, 
though  rejecting  them  in  practice.  The  complete 
arrangement  is  shown. in  the  following  scheme. 


I.  Dorian, 
n.  Hypodorian. 
IIL  Phrygian. 
I y.  Hypophxygian. 


•IX.  iEolian. 
X.  Hypoeolian. 
XI.  Lcerian     {or     Myper- 

tKolinn). 
JU.  Hypolocrian  {or  Hyper' 
Phrygian). 
Xm.  Ionian  (or  lastian). 
XI Y.  Hypoionian   (or  Hy- 
.poiastian). 


V.  Lydiao    (or    Byper 

Phrygian). 
VL  Hypolyaian. 
VIL  Mixolydian  (or  Hy 

perlydian.) 

VILL  Hypomixolydian. 

The  system  most  widely  opposed  to  this  recog- 
nises the  existence  of  eight  Modes  only — Nos. 
I-YIII  in  the  foregoing  series ;  and  represents 
the  iEolian,  Hypoaeolifm,  Ionian,  and  Hypoio- 
nian forms,  as  replicates  of  Modes  II,  III,  VI, 
and  VII — or,  still  less  reasonably.  Modes  I,  II, 
V,  and  VI — with  the  substitution  of  different 
Finals. 

In  all  essential  points,  Glareanus  follows  the 
first-named  system,  though  he  describes  the 
Ionian,  and  Hypoionian  forms,  as  Modes  XI  and 
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XII,  and  simply  mentioiiB  the  rejected  Loorian 
and  Hypolocrian  loales  by  name,  without  assign- 
ing them  any  definite  numbers. 

Zacooni's  Table  apees  with  that  of  Glareanus. 
Fnx  generally  descnbes  the  Modes  by  name,  and 
takes  but  little  notice  of  their  numerical  order. 
In  later  times,  the  editors  of  the  Mechlin  Office- 
Books  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two 
conflicting  systems  by  appending  double  numbers 
to  the  disputed  Modes.  Dr.  Proske,  in  his 
'Musica  divina,*  follows  the  first-mentioned 
systemy  describing  the  Ionian  and  Hypoionian 
Modes,  as  Nos.  XIII  and  XIV ;  and  the  same 
plan  has  been  uniformly  adopted  in.  the  present 
Dictionary.  The  want  of  an  unvarying  method 
of  nomenclature  is  much  to  be  ^  regretted ;  but 
it  no  way  affects  the  essence  of  the  question,  for, 
since  the  publication  of  the  Dodecachordon,,no 
one  has  ever  seriously  attempted  to  dispute  the 
dictum  of  Glareanus,  that  twelve  Modes,  and 
twelve  only,  are  available  for  practical  purposes ; 
and  these  twelve  have  found  pretty  nearly  equal 
favour  among  the  Great  Masters  of  the  Poly- 
phonic School.' 

The  Dodecachordon  enters  minntelv  into-  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  each  of  the  twelve 
Modes ;  and  gives  examples  of  the  treatment  of 
each,  selected  from  the  works  of  the  best  Masters 
of  the  early  Polyphonic  SchooL  The  amount  of 
information  it  contains  is  so  valuable  and  ex- 
haustive, that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  student 
of  the  present  day  could  ever  succeed  in  thoroughly 
mastering  the  subject  without  ita  assistance. 

The  text,  comprised  in  470  closely  printed 
foUo  pages,  is  illustrated  by  89  Compositions,  for 
two,  three,  and  four  voices,  with  and  without 
words,  printed  in  separate  parts,  and  accompanied 
by  directions  for  deciphering  the  Enigmatical 
Canons,  etc.,  by  the  following  Composers : — 
Antonio  firumei  (4-  compositions) ;  Nicolaus 
Craen  (i) ;  Sixt  Dietrich  (5)  ;.  Antonius  Fevin 
(i) ;  Adam  de  Fnlda  (i<) ;  Damianus  h  Goes 
Lnsitanus  (i) ;  Heinrich  Isaac  (5) ;.  Josquinus 
Pratensis  [JosquindesPr^s]  (35) ;  Listenius  (i)  ; 
Adam  Luyr  Aquiegranensis  (i) ;,  Gregor  Meyer 
(10) ;  Joannes  Mouton  (4);.  Jac.  Obrechth  (3) ; 
Johumes  Okenheim  (3) ;  De  Orto  (i);,  Petrus 
Platensis  [Pierre  de  la  Rue]  (3) ;  Richafort  (i); 
Gerardus  k  Salice  Flandri  (i);  Lutvichus  Sen- 
flius  (3) ;  Andr.  Sylvanus  (i) ;  Thomas  Tzamen 
(i)  ;  Jo.  Vannius  [Wannenmacher]  (i) ;  Vaque- 
ras  (i)  ;  Antonius  h  Yinea  (i);,  PauluS' Wuest 
(1);  Anonymous  (9). 

The  first  edition  of  the  AH AEKAXOPAON  was 
printed  at  Basle,  in  1547.  A  second  edition, 
entitled  '  De  Musices  divisione  ac-  definitione,' 
but  with  the  same  headings  to  the  chapters,  is- 

1  It  wni  be  noticed  that  the  TUtotloni  •llleet  the  Uter  Modes  onlr. 
The  lint  eifht  Modee— theonl/  Modei  that  can  eon>(*tentl7  be  called 
'  Qracorian  '—are  dlatingulihed  by  the  same  numben  In  all  >7stemg 
bat  one.  Thii  excejftion  le  to  be  found  in  the  Table  giren  by  Zarlino, 
who  nnmberi  the  Kodei  thai:— I.  Ionian;  II.  Uypoloiilan;  III. 
Dorian ;  IV.  Hypodorlan ;  V.  Phrrgian ;  VI.  HTpopbrjgtan  :  VII. 
I<ydlan  ;  VIII.  Hjrpoljrdlan ;  IX.  M ixolydian ;  X.  Hjrpomlxolrdiaa ; 
XI.  iloUan ;  XII.  HypoMolian.  Thia  method  is  exceptionally  con- 
fosinff,  since  not  one  of  its  numbers  correiponds  irlth  those  of  any 
other  system. 

3  Consult,  on  this  polni,  Baini*i  'Life  of  Falertrioft'  CManorie,' 
etc.)  Tom.  11.  p.  81. 
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believed  to  have  been  printed,  at  the  same  place, 
in  1549.'  A  small  volume,  entitled  'Musicae 
Epitome,  sive  Compendium,  ex  Glareani  Dode- 
cachordo,*  by  J.  Wonn^fger,  was  published  at 
Basle  in  1557,  and  reprinted  in  1559.  The 
original  work  is  now  very  scarce^  and  costly; 
though,  happily,  less  so  Uian  the  'Syntagmik' 
of  ProtoriuB,  or  the  '  Musica  getuscht  imd  ans* 
gezogen  *  of  Sebastian  Virdung.  Copies  of  the 
edition  of  1547  will  be  found  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  the  Royal  College  of  Music ;  and  the 
British  Museum  slso  possesses  the  first  edition  of 
Wonnegger's  •  Epitome.'  [W.S.R.] 

DORFFEL,  Alfred,  bom  Jan.  34,  i8ai, 
at  Waldenburg  in  Saxony,  received  his  first 
musical  education  from  the  organist  Joh.  Trube. 
In  1835  he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatorinm, 
where  he  received  instruction  from  Karl  Kloss, 
G.  W.  Fink,  C.  G.  Miiller,  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann.  In  1837  he  made  a  successful 
appearance  as  a  pianist,  and  soon  afterwards 
attained  to  a  high  position  as  a  musical  critic. 
In  the  *  Neue  Zeitschrift  for  Musik '  he  wrote 
some  reviews  of  Schumann's  works,  which  an- 
ticipated the  verdict  of  posterity,  although  they 
did  not  correspond  with  contemporary  opinion 
concerning  that  master's  greatness.  His  criticism 
of 'Genoveva'  gave  the  composer  great  pleasure. 
From  1865  to  1881  he  contributed  to  the  'Leip- 
zige  Nachriohten,'  and  in  i860  was  appointed 
custodian  of  the  musical  department  of  the  town 
library.  In  the  following  year  he  established 
a  music  lending  library  together  with  a  music- 
selling  business,  in  both  of  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1885  by  his  son,  Balduin  DorffeL  He 
has  undertaken  much  work  for  the  firm  of  Breit- 
kopf  k  Hartel,  whose  critical  editions  of  the 
classics,  and  especially  that  of  Beethoven,  have 
been>  chiefly  corrected  by  him.  For  the  edition 
of  Peters  he  has  edited  the  pianoforte  works  of 
Schumann,  and  other  compositions,  and  several 
of  the  Bach-Gesellschaft  volumes  have  been 
issued  under  his  direction.  In  1 887  he  edited  the 
*  St.  Luke  Passion '  for  the  first-named  firm.  To 
the  literature  of  music  he  has  contributed  an 
edition  of  Berlioz's  treatise  on  instrumentation, 
the  second  edition  of  Schumann's  *Gesammelte 
Schriften,'  and  has  published  an  invaluable  his- 
tory of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  from  1 781  to 
188 1  ('Festschrift  zur  hundertjahrigen  Jubel- 
f  eier,  etc.  Leipzig,  1 884),  in  recognition  of  which 
the  University  of  Leipzig  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor.  [H.B.] 

DOLES,  Joh  ANN  Frtedbich,  bom  in  171 6  at 
Steinbach  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  was  educated  at 
the  Schleusingen  Gymnasium,  where  he  availed 
himself  of  instruction  in  singing  and  in  playing 
on  the  violin,  clavier,  and  organ.  In  1738  he 
went  to  Leipzig  for  a  course  of  theology  at  the 
University,  and  while  there  pursued  his  musical 
studies  under  J.  S.  Bach.  His  compositions, 
however,  bear  little  trace  of  Bach's  influence ; 
though  fluent  and  correct,  they  have  none  of 
that  great  master's  depth  and  grandeur.    Doles 

•  See  Toi.  I.  p.  OH  a. 
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would  seem  to  liave  been  more  affected  by  the 
Italian  Opem,  with  which  he  became  &miliar 
by  constant  attendance  at  performances  given 
for  the  Saxon  court  at  Hubertsburg.  His  light, 
pleasing,  and  melodious  compositions,  together 
with  the  charm  of  his  manners,  rapidly  brought 
him  popularity  at  Leipzig.  In  1743  he 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  first  Gswand- 
HAUS  CoNCEBTS;^  and  on  March  9,  1744, 
he  was  commissioned  to  write  a  Festival 
Cantata  in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
their  foundation.  In  that  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Cantor  at  Freiburg,  where  he  wrote, 
in  1 748,  on  the  occasion  of  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  Sing- 
spiel,  out  of  which  arose  the  feunous  dispute 
between  Biedermann,  Mattheson,  and  Bach.  ^ 
In  1755  he  succeeded  Gottlob  Hasser  as  Cantor 
of  the  Thomasschule  and  also  as  director  of  the 
two  principal  churches,  which  posts  he  held 
until  1789,  when  old  age  and  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  them.  In  the  spring 
of  1789  Mozart  visited  Leipzig,  and  on  April 
32  he  played  on  the  organ  at  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  and  made  his  well-known  remark  to 
Doles  about  Bach's  music.  [See  Mozabt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  392  6.]  It  was  probably  on  the  same  occasion 
that  J.  C.  Barthel  played  before  Mozart  at 
Doles's  house.  [See  Babthel,  J.O.]  And  in 
the  following  year  Doles  published  his  cantata 
to  Grellert's  words,  *  Ich  komme  vor  dein  Ange- 
sicht'  (Leipzig,  1790),  dedicated  to  his  friends 
Mozart  and  Naumann.  Special  interest  attaches 
to  this  work,  because  its  preface  records  Doles's 
opinions  as  to  the  way  in  which  sacred  music 
should  be  treated,  and  those  opinions  have  little 
in  common  with  the  traditions  of  J.  S.  Bach. 
It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  although  Doles  was 
proud  of  having  been  Bach's  pupil,  and  there- 
fore unwilling  to  depreciate  him  openly,  he 
took  no  pains  whatever,  during  his  directorship 
at  Leipzig,  to  encourage  and  extend  the  taste 
for  his  great  master's  works.  Bach's  church- 
music  was  almost  entirely  neglected  both  by 
him  and  his  successor,  J.  A.  Hiller.  Doles  died 
at  Leipzig  on  Feb.  8,  1 797. 

His  compositions  consbt  principally  of  cantatas, 
motets,  psalms,  sacred  odes  ana  songs,  and  cho- 
rales, many  of  which  have  been  printed,  including 
some  sonatas  for  the  clavicembalo.  His  '  Elemen- 
tary Instruction  in  Singing '  had,  in  its  day,  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  useful  practical  method. 
Among  his  many  unprinted  works  may  be  men- 
tioned two  oratorios  (the  Passion-music  accord- 
ing to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke),  two  masses,  a 
Kyrie,  a  Gloria,  a  Solve,  and  a  German  Mag- 
nificat. [A.H.W.] 

DOMMEB,  Arret  ton,  bom  Feb.  9, 1828, 
at  Dantzig,  was  brought  up  to  theology,  but  in 
1 851  went  to  Leipzig  and  learnt  composition 
from  Kiohter  and  Lobe.    After  some  time  passed 

1  TlMjr  mm  then  otlled  'dai  groiM  Oone«rt*  and  wen  beld  tn  a 
private  house ;  bat  almost  immediately  after  their  commencement 
tbeywervlntAmiptedby  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Yean  War.  [See 
vol.  t.  p.  592.  S.] 

s  See  Bitter's  J.&Baeh,  UL  3S».  anA  Spittal  J.  8.  Bacb.  lU.SB6t 
(En«9.  ed.) 
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as  a  teacher  of  music,  he  forsook  Leipzig  for 
Hamburg,  where  he  spent  seven  years  as  a 
musical  critic  and  correspondent,  and  in  1873 
was  made  secretary  to  the  Hambui^g  city  library, 
a  post  which  he  still  holds  (1887).  In  1865  he 
published  an  enlarged  edition  of  H.  C.  Koch's 
Muslkalisches  Lexicon  of  1802,  which  is  a  sterling 
work,  perhaps  a  little  too  sternly  condensed.  Be« 
sides  this  his  Handbook  of  Musical  History(i867, 
2nd  ed.  1878)  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Riemann, 
from  whom  the  above  is  chiefly  obtained.      [G.] 

DON  CARLOS.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
Demery  read  Mery.  Line  7, /or  Her  Majesty's 
read  Covent  Garden. 

DONIZETTI.  For  date  of  birth  read  Nov. 
^5»  '797*  (Partially  corrected  in  late  editions.) 
!*•  453  «»  !•  10  from  bottom, /or  1834  read  1833. 
Page  454  a,  I.  38,  add  day  of  death,  April  8. 
In  lines  39  and  40,  read  he  was  disinterred  on 
April  j6,  and  reburied  on  Sept.  12,  1875,  ^ 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Bergamo.  The  following 
corrections  are  to  be  made  in  the  list  of  works : — 
The  title  of  No.  4  is  '  Zoraide  di  Granata.' 
That  of  No.  13  is  'Alahor  in  Granata.'  The 
date  of  '  Otto  mese  in  due  ore '  is  1827 ;  the 
works  of  1828  begin  with  No.  20.    The  date  of 

*  L'Esule  di  Roma '  is  1828 ;  the  works  of  1829, 
omitting  *L'Elisire  d'amore/  which  belongs  to 
1832,  begin  with  No.  25,  *I1  Paria.'  The  title 
of  No.  30  is  'Isnelda  di  Lambertazzi.'  The 
date  of  'Anna  Bolena'  is  1830,  and  that  of 
'  Fausta*  1832,  among  the  works  of  which  year 
'  L'EUsire  d'amore '  is  to  be  included.     No.  40, 

*  L'Assedio  di  Calais*  is  identical  with  No.  22, 
'  Gianni  di  Calais ' ;  the  date  here  given  is  that 
of  its  production  in  Paris.  The  date  of '  Lucrezia 
Borgia^  is  1833,  and  the  works  of  1834  begin 
with  'Rosamonda.'  The  date  of  'Gemma  di 
Vergy '  is  1834,  the  works  of  1835  beginning  with 
'  Marino  FaUero.'  'Roberto  Devereux '  belongs 
to  1837.  The  title  of  No.  51  is  *  Pia  di  Tolomei.' 
The  works  of  1843  begin  with  '  Maria  di  Rohan,' 
not  with  '  Don  Pasquale.' 

DORN,  Hbinrioh.  L.  E.  Line  ao  from 
bottom  of  page, /or  47  read  49. 

DORSET  GARDEN  THEATRE.  This 
house  was  erected  upon  the  garden  of  a  mansion 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  situate  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  at  the  bottom  of  Salisbury 
Court,  Fleet  Street.  Sir  William  (then  Mr.) 
Davenant  had  obtained  a  patent  for  its  erection 
in  1639  and  another  in  1662,  but  from  various 
causes  the  building  was  not  erected  in  his  life- 
time. His  widow,  however,  built  the  theatre, 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  and 
the  Duke's  company,  removing  from  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  opened  it  Nov.  19,  1671.  It  became 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  pieces  of  which 
music  and  spectacle  were  the  most  prominent 
features,  amongst  which  the  most  conspicuous 
were  Davenant's  adaptation  of  Shakspere's 
'Macbeth,'  with  Lock's  music,  1672;  Shad- 
well's  adaptation  of  Shakspere's  '  Tempest,'  with 
music  by  Lock,  Humfrey,  and  others,  1673; 
Shadwell's  'Psyche,'  with  music  by  Lock  and 
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Dnghi.  Feb.  1673-4;  Shadweil't  •LibertiDe/ 
with  Purcell*8  music,  1676;  Dr.  Davenant's 
*Giroe/  with  Banister'B  muiio.  1677;  Shad- 
well's  alteration  of  Shakspere*s  *Timon  of 
Athens,*  with  Parcell's  music,  1678 ;  and  Lee's 
•  (Edipus*  and  <  Theodosius,'  both  with  Purcell's 
music,  in  1679  and  1680  respectively.  In  1683 
the  King's  and  Duke*s  companies  were  united, 
and  generally  performed  at  Drury  Lane ;  but 
operas  and  other  pieces  requiring  a  large  space 
for  stage  effects  were  still  occasionally  brought 
out  at  Dorset  Garden,  amongst  them  Diyden's 
'Albion  and  Albanius,'  wiui  Grabu*8  music, 
1685 ;  and  Powell  and  Verbruggen*s  'Brutus  and 
Alba,'  with  DuJel  Puxoell's  music,  in  1697. 
In  1699  the  house  was  let  to  William  Joy,  a 
strong  Kentish  man  styled  'The  English 
Samson,'  and  for  exhibitions  of  conjuring, 
fencing,  and  even  prize-fighting.  It  was  again 
opened  for  the  performance  of  plays  in  1703, 
and  finally  closed  in  Oct.  1706.  After  the 
demolition  of  the  theatro  the  site  was  suoces- 
sively  occupied  as  a  timber  yard,  by  the  New 
Riyer  Company's  offices,  and  the  Chy  Gas 
Works.  An  engraving  showing  the  river  front 
of  the  theatre  was  prefixed  to  Elkanah  Settle's 
'  Empress  of  Morocco,'  1673,  another,  by  Sutton 
Nicholls,  was  published  in  17 10,  and  a  third  in 
the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  July,  1 814*  [W  JE1.H.] 

DOT.  It  should  be  added  that  Handel  and 
Bach,  and  other  composers  of  the  early  part 
of  the  i8ih  century,  were  accustomed  to  use 
a  convention  which  often  misleads  modem 
students.  In  6-8  or  12-8  time,  where  groups 
of  dotted  quavers  followed  by  semiquavers  occur 
in  combination  with  triplets,  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  crotchets  and  quavers. 
Thus  the  passage 


i 


:^^ 


tD 


r= 


is  played 


not  with  the  semiquaver  sounded  after  the  third 
note  of  the  triplet,  as  it  would  be  if  the  phrase 
occurred  in  more  modem  music.  [M-] 

DOTZAUER,  J,  J.  F.  Line  3  of  article./or 
Jan.  read  June.    line  6  from  bottom/or  9  read  6. 

DOUBLE  BASS.  Line  14,  add  that  the 
notes  sound  an  octave  lower  than  they  are 
written.  In  the  musical  example,  the  first 
note  of  (6)  should  be  E.  (Coirected  in  late 
editions.)    Omit  foot-note  i. 

DOWLAND,  John.  Line  5  fipom  bottom  of 
page,  for  1602  read  1603.  The  following  ana- 
gram on  his  name  is  given  by  Camden  at  the 
end  of  his  '  Remaines ' : — 

Joannei  Doolandns. 
Annofl  Indendo  haniL 

DRAGHI.  G.  B.  P.  461  6,  1.  15.  for  com- 
posed read  published ;  the  opera  was  performed 
in  1673. 

DRAGONETTI,  DoHiKico.  The  date  of 
birth  should  probably  be  altered  to  April  7, 1 763. 

DREAM  OF  ST.  JEROME.    A  piece  of 


DUBOIS. 

pianoforte  muslo  attributed  to  Beethoven,  and 
published  by  Cramer  &  Beale.  It  consists  of 
the  third  of  Beethoven's  six  sacred  songs  (op.  48) 
transcribed  for  the  PF.,  and  followed  by  an 
arrangement  of  the  Welch  air  *  Merch  Megan,' 
also  for  the  piano.  The  piece  derived  its  exist- 
ence from  the  demand  created  by  the  mention  of 
'  Beethoven's  Dream  of  St.  Jerome '  in  Thacke- 
ray's *  Philip,'  that  again  being  a  mistake  for 
*  St.  Jerome  s  Love,'  a  poem  adapted  by  Thomas 
Moore,  in  his  '  Sacred  Songs,'  to  the  melody  of 
the  theme  of  the  opening  movement  of  Beetho- 
ven's Sonata,  op.  26.  The  stoiy  is  told  in  The 
Timet  of  June  16  and  28,  1886.  [G.] 

DRECHSLER,  Karl.  Add  date  of  death, 
Dea  1, 1873. 

DROUET,  L.  F.  P.  Add  day  of  death, 
Sept.  30. 

DRUM.  P.  464  &,  for  second  line  after  first 
musical  exam^e  read  Meyerbeer  uses  four  drums, 
G,  C,  D.  and£.  P.  465  6,  L  5  from  bottom,  add 
that  Pieranaovini  wrote  a  concerto  for  the  drams. 

DRURY  LANE.  Line  12  i^m  end  of  article, 
for  1869  read  1870. 

DUBOIS,  Clement  Fban^jois  Th^dobx, 
bom  at  Rosney  (Marne),  Aug.  24,  1837,  ^^'^'^ 
to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  ana  entered  upon  a 
brilliant  course  of  study  at  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  gained  successively  first  prizes  for 
harmony,  fugue,  and  organ,  and  finally,  in  1861, 
under  Ambroise  Thomas,  the  Prix  de  Rome. 
On  his  return  from  Italy  in  1866  he  devoted 
himself  to  teaching,  and  was  appointed  maitre 
de  ckapelle  of  Ste.  Clotilde,  where,  on  Good 
Friday,  1867^  he  produced  an  important  and 
carefully  written  work,  *  Les  Sept  Paroles  du 
Christ,*  afterwards  performed  at  the  Concerts 
Populaires  in  1870.  It  has  since  been  given 
in  other  churches  on  Good  Friday,  and  parta 
of  it  have  been  performed  at  the  Concerts 
du  Conservatoire.  Being  unable  to  force  an 
entrance  into  the  great  musical  theatres,  he 
contented  himself  with  producing,  at  the 
Ath^n^e,  a  pleasing  little  work,  '  La  Guxla  de 
rfimir '  (April  30, 1873).  In  1878  he  carried  off, 
together  with  B.  Godard,  the  prize  at  the 
Concours  Musical  instituted  by  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  his  'Paradis  perdu'  was  performed,  first  at 
the  public  expense  rNov.  27, 1878),  and  again  on 
the  two  following  Sundays  at  the  Concerts  du 
Chatelet.  His  other  dramatic  works  for  the 
stage  are,  *Le  Pain  bis'  (Op^ra-Comique, 
Feb.  26, 1879) ;  '  La  Farandole,*  ballet  (OpJn, 
Deo.  14,  1883) ;  and  '  Aben-Hamet,'  a  grand 
opera  (Theatre  Italien  de  la  place  du  Ch&telet, 
Dec.  16,  1884).  I^e  above  are  his  chief  works, 
but  Dubois  is  a  fertile  composer,  and  has  pro- 
duced many  important  compositions  at  various 
concerts,  not  to  mention  his  numerous  pieces  for 
piano,  his  single  songs,  and  his  church  and 
chamber  music.  We  may  refer  to  his  '  Diver- 
tissement' and  *  Pieces  d'Orchestre'  (Concert 
national,  April  6  and  Dec.  14,  1873),  a  *  Suite 
d'Orchestre*  (Do.  Feb.  8,  1874),  'Scenes  Sym- 
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phonlques'  (Concerts  da  Ch&telet,  Nov.  25, 
1877),  »»<i  ^  Overture  *  Fritiof '  (Do.  Feb.  13, 
1 881 ).  The  last  of  these,  a  work  full  of  life  and 
accent,  ranks,  together  with  his  two  small  operas, 
among  his  best  compositions.  He  possesses  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  but 
little  originality  or  iDde|)endence  of  style.  For 
some  time  he  was  maitre  de  ehapelie  at  the 
Madeleine,  and  is  now  organist  there,  ha^ng 
replaced  Saint-Saens  in  1877.  He  succeeded 
Elwart  as  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, in  1 871,  and  in  1883  was  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  [A.  J.] 

DnBOURG,a.  Add  that  he  died  at  Maiden- 
head, April  17,  i88a. 

DULCIMER.  P.  468  h.  Add  that  English 
dulcimers  have  ten  long  notes  of  brass  wire  in 
uni8on  strings,  four  or  five  in  number,  and  ten 
shorter  notes  of  the  same.  The  first  series, 
struck  with  hammers  to  the  left  of.  the  right- 
hand  bridge,  is  tuned 
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the  F  being  natural.    The  second  series,  struck 
to  the  right  of  the  left-hand  bridge,  is 


$ 


^ 


t 


X 


T=^F=P 


the  F  being  again  natural.  The  remainder  of 
the  latter  series,  struck  to  the  left  of  the  lefl- 
haud  bridge,  gives 


$ 


*: 


f-^f    tA 


This  tuning  has  prevailed  in  other  countries  and 
is  old.  Chromatic  tunings  are  modem  and  ap- 
parently arbitrary.  [A.J.H.] 

DULCEEN,  MiOL  Line  3»  correct  date  of 
birth  to  March  39. 

DUN,  FiNLAT,  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Feb.  34, 
1795,  viola  player,  teacher  of  singing,  musical 
editor  and  composer,  in  Edinbui^h;  studied 
abroad  under  Baillot,  Crescentini,  and  others. 
He  wrote,  besides  two  symphonies  (not  published) 
Solfeggi,  and  Scale  Exercises  for  the  voice 
(1829),  edited,  with  Professor  John  Thomson,. 
Paterson's  Collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  and  took 
part  also  with  G.  F.  Graham  and  others  in  writing 
the  pianoforte  accompaniments  and  symphonies 
for  Wood's  Songs  of  Scotland ;  he  was  editor  also 
of  other  Scotch  and  Gaelic  Collections.  Dun 
was  a  master  of  several  living  and  dead  languages, 
and  seems  altogether  to  have  been  a  very  ac- 
complished man.  HediedNov.a8, 1853.  [W.He.] 

DUNSTABLE,^  John,  musician,  mathemati- 
cian, and  astrologer,  was  a  native  of  Dimstable, 
in  Bedfordshire.  Of  his  life  absolutely  nothing 
is  known,  but  he  has  long  enjoyed  a  shadowy 
celebrity  as  a  musician,  mainly  owing  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Prohemium  to  the  '  Proportionale '  of 
Johannes  Tiuctoris  (1445-1511).     The  author, 

^  TlM  name  Is  >pcU  bj  Miiy  Mithon  Dniutaple. 


after  mentioning  how  the  institution  of  Royal 
choirs  or  chapels  encouraged  the  study  of  music, 
proceeds:  'Quo  fit  ut  hac  tempestate,  facultas 
nostrsB  musices  tarn  mirabile  susceperit  incre- 
mentum  quod  ars  nova  esse  videatur,  cujus,  ut 
ita  dicam,  nov£  artis  fons  et  origo,  apud  Anglicos 
quorum  caput  Dunstaple  exstitit,  fuisse  perhibe- 
tur,  et  huio  contemporanei  fuerunt  in  Gallia 
Dufay  et  Binchois  quibus  immediate  succes- 
serunt  modemi  Okeghem,  Busnois,  Regis  et 
Caron,  omnium  quos  audiv^rim  in  compositione 
praestantissimi.  H»c  eis  Anglic!  nunc  (licet 
vulgariter  jubilare,  Gallici  vero  cantare  dicun- 
tur)  veniunt  conferendi.  Illi  etenim  in  dies 
novos  cantus  novissime  inveniunt,  ac  isti  (quod 
miserrimi  signum  est  ingenii)  una  semper  et 
eadem  compositione  utuntur.'  (Coussemaker, 
'Scriptorest'  vol.  iv.  p.  154.)  Ambros  (*  Ge- 
schichte  de^  Musik,'  ii.  pp.  470-1)  has  shown 
conclusively  how  this  passage  has  been  gradually 
misconstrued  by  subsequent  writers,  beginning 
with  Sebald  Heyden  in  his  '  De  Arte  Canendi^ 
(1540),  .until  it  was  boldly  affirmed  that  Dunsta- 
ble was  the  inventor  of  Counterpoint  I  Ambros 
also  traces  a. still  more  absurd  mistake,  by  which 
Dunstable  was  changed  into  S.  Dunstan;  this 
was  the  invention  of  Franz  Lustig,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Printz,  Marpurg,  and  other  writers. 
It  might  have  been  considered  that  the  claim  of 
any  individual  to  be  the  *  inventor  *  of  Counter- 
point would  need  no  refutation.  Counterpoint, 
like  most  other  branches  of  musical  science,  can 
have  been  the  invention  of  no  single  man,  but 
the  gradual  result  of  the  experiments  of  many. 
Tinctoris  himself  does  not  cUim  for  Dunstable 
the  position  which  later  writers  wrongly  gave 
him.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  '  fons  et  origo ' 
of  the  art  is  said  to  have  been  in  England,  where 
Dunstable  was  the  chief  musician ;  and  though 
Tinctoris  is  speaking  merely  from  hearsay,  yet 
there  is  nothing  in  his  statement  so  incredible  as 
some  foreign  writers  seem  to  think.  So  long  a-s 
the  evidence  of  the  Rota  '  Sumer  is  y-cumen  in ' 
is  unimpeached,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  was  in  England,  in  the  early  13th  century, 
a  school  of  musicians  which  was  in  advance  of 
anything  possessed  by  the  Netherlands  at  the 
same  period.  Fortunately  the  evidence  for  the 
date  of  the  *  Rota '  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be 
damaged  by  statements  of  historians  who  either 
ascribe  it  to  the  15th  century  or  ignore  it  alto- 
gether. Within  the  last  few  years  an  important 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  relation  of 
Dunstable  to  the  Netherlands  musicians  Dufay 
and. Binchois,  by  the  discovery  (Monatshefte  fUr 
Musikgeschichte,  1884,  p.  36)  that  Dufay  died 
in  1474,  and  not,  as  had  been  hitherto  supposed, 
some  twenty  years  before  Dunstable.  Binchois 
did  not  die  until  1460,  so  it  is  clear  that,  though 
the  three  musicians  were  for  a  time  contem- 
poraries, yet  Tinctoris  was  right  in  classing  the 
Englishman  as  the  hesd  of  a  school  which  actually 
preceded  the  Netherlanders  and  Burgundians. 

Dunstable's  fame  was  certainly  great,  though 
short-lived.  He  is  mentioned  in  a  manu- 
script  preserved   in   the  Escorial    (0.  iii.  33), 
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written  at  Seville  in  1480  (J.  F.  Biano,  <Notei 
on  Early  Spanish  Music/  p.  65),  in  two  other 
passages  in  the  Treatises  of  Tinctoris,  in  the 
'  Dialc^uB  in  Arte  Musica  *  of  John  Hothby 
(CoQssemaker,  'Scriptores/  iii.  xxxi.),  in  *Le 
Champion  des  Dames'  of  Martin  Le  Franc 
(d.  1460),  and  more  than  once  by  Franohinus 
GaforiuB.  who  in  Book  ii.  cap.  7  of  his  'Practlca 
Musicae*  (Milan,  1496)  gives  the  tenor  of  a 
setting  of '  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  *  by  the  English 
composer.^  Yet  he  was — in  his  own  country  at 
least — so  soon  forgotten,  that  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  Bale's  *  S<»-iptoreB  Britannis'  (1550),  and 
Morley  (*  Introduction/  ed.  1597,  p.  178)  quotes 
a  pasBHge  from  his  motet  'Nesciens  virgo  mater 
virum/in  which  he  has  divided  the  middle  of  the 
word  <  Angelorum '  by  a  pause  two  Long  rests 
in  length,  as  an  ezmaple  of  one  of  the  greatest 
absurcUties  which  I  have  scene  committed  in  the 
dittying  of  musick/  The  passage  is  doubtless 
absurd  to  modem  ideas :  but  Dunstable's  fault 
was  not  considered  such  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
Similar  passages  occur  so  late  as  Josquin-s  days. 
The  main  difficulty  of  determining  what 
ground  there  was  for  Dunstable's  fame  lies  in 
the  fact  that  so  little  of  his  woric  is  now  ex- 
tant. Gaforius  evidently  was  acquainted  with  a 
treatise  by  him,  and  the  same  work  is  quoted  by 
Kavenscrofti  firom  a  marginal  note  in  whose 
'Briefe  Discourse'  (1614)  we  learn  that  Dun- 
stable's treatise  was  on  '  Mensurabilis  Musice/ 
Until  comparatively  recent  days  it  was  thought 
that  the  fragments  printed  by  Gaforius  and  Mor- 
ley were  all  that  remained  of  his  works.  But  a 
little  more  than  this  has  been  preserved.  A 
three-part  song,  '  O  Rosa  bella/  was  discovered 
in  a  MS.  at  the  Vatican  by  MM.  Danjou  and 
Morelot  ('Revue  de  la  Musique  Religieuse/ 
1847,  P-  '44>  ^^^  another  copy  was  subse- 
quently found  in  a  MS.  collection  of  motets, 
etc.,  at  Dijon.  This  composition  has  been 
scored  by  M.  Morelot,  and  printed  in  his  mono- 
graph '  De  la  Musique  au  XV*  Sifecle.*  It 
may  also  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  and 
volume  of  Ambros'  'Geschichte  der  Musik.' 
Its  effect  in  performance,  considering  the  period 
when  it  was  written,  is  really  extraordinary,  and 
quite  equal  to  anything  of  Dufay's.  Besides 
these  compositions  the  British  Museum  possesses 
two  specimens  of  Dunstable's  work.  The  first 
Is  an  enigma  which  has  not  yet  been  deciphered. 
It  occurn  in  a  MS.  collection  of  Treatises  on 
Music  (Add.  MS.  10,336),  transcribed  by  John 
Tuck  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century. 
Owing  to  its  being  written  at  the  end  of  fol.  18, 
and  signed  '  Qd.  Dunstable,'  an  idea  has  arisen 
that  it  forms  part  of  the  preceding  treatise, 
which  has  therefore  been  sometimes  alleged  to 
be  the  lost  treatise ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
the  treatise,  as  Coussemaker  has  shown,  is  that 
which  is  nearly  always  ascribed  to  John  de 
Muris,  and  Dunstable's  enigma  is  evidently 
written  in  to  fill  up  the  page.  In  a  similar  and 
almost  identical  MS.  at  Lambeth,  transcribed 
by  William  Chelle  of  Hereford,  the  treatise  of 
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de  Mnris  and  enigma  of  Dunstable  occur  in  the 
same  juxtaposition.  The  other  composition  of 
Dunstable's  in  the  British  Museum  is  to  be 
found  in  a  magnificent  volume  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Henry  VIII.  (Add.  MS.  31,922). 
It  is  a  three-part  composition  of  some  length, 
without  words:  the  tenor  consists  of  a  short 
phrase  which  is  repeated  in  accordance  with 
the  Latin  couplet  written  over  the  part.  In 
addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  a  MS.  col- 
lection of  I5tb-century  Astronomical  Treatises 
in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  which  contains  at 
p.  74,  '  Longitude  et  latitude  locorum  praecipue  in 
Anglia,  secundum  aliam  antiquam  scripturam 
de  manu  Dustapli.'  At  the  bottom  of  the  mar- 
gin of  the  page  the  date  occurs :  *  Anno  Gratis 
1438  die  mensis  Aprilis/ 

The  Liceo  Filarmonico  de  Bologna  also  poe- 
sesses  an  early  15th-century  MS.,  which  contains 
four  of  Dunstable's  compositions,  viz.  a  *Pa- 
trem/ a  'Regina  coeli  laetare/  and  two  motets 
— *  Sub  tua  protectione/  and  *  Quam  pulchra  es.' 
(AmbroB,  vol.  iii.  p.  441.) 

This,  then,  is  probably  all  that  remains  of  the 
work  of  this  remarkable  man.  It  is  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  enable  us  to  judge  how  well  founded 
his  reputation  was,  but  it  is  enough  to  show  that 
for  his  time  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  power. 
He  forms  the  one  link  between  the  early  English 
school  which  produced  the  '  Rota,*  and  the  school 
of  the  early  i6th  century  which  produced  such 
men  as  Comysshe,  Pigot,  and  Fayr&x.  But 
between  the  two  there  is  a  distinct  break.  The 
men  of  the  later  generation  are  far  inferior 
to  their  Netherlandish  contemporaries,  w^hile 
Dunstable  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Dufay 
and  Binchois.  This  singular  fact  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  other  than  purely  musical  rea- 
sons. The  death  of  Dunstable  took  place  in 
1453,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  broke  out,  and  for  years  England  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion  and 
disorganization,  which  must  have  stopped  the 
progress  of  all  the  arts  of  civilization.^  During 
this  period,  music,  like  everything  else,  must 
have  suffered,  and  it  is  doubtless  for  this  reason 
that  we  possess  so  little  of  Dunstable's  work. 
On  the  re-establishment  of  order  under  Henry 
VII.  the  old  English  school— probably  consist- 
ing of  only  a  small  knot  of  men — was  dispersed 
or  forgotten,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Court 
composers  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  the  early  years 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  distinctly  derived  from  Bur- 
gundy and  the  Netherlands,  which  had  been 
making  rapid  progress  under  Dufay's  successors 
— Okeghem,  Hobrecht,  and  Josquin — while 
England,  plunged  in  the  miseries  of  civil  war, 
had  forgotten  the  art  in  which  she  had  made  so 
good  a  beginning.  Thus  it  was  that  Dunstable 
was  forgotten.    Fuller,  when  he  came  across  his 

s  It  hu  been  the  mUfortune  of  Xngllsh  music  to  raffsr  more  tluin 
onoe  from  political  eTonts.  The  violent  Interruptloni  eauaed  by  the 
BeformetloD  end  the  Greet  RebeUIon  were  as  diaastroiu  In  tbeir 
effects  upon  later  schools  of  EnslUh  mu^Ic  as  were  the  Wan  of  the 
Itoses  upon  the  school  of  Dunstable.  More  peaceablj,  bat  no  tes.« 
unfortunately,  the  advent  of  the  Hanoverian  dynastj,  with  its  Ger- 
man court  and  lulian  opera,  crushed  the  school  of  EDgtlah  opera 
which  Fureell  fbunded. 
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epitaphs,  made  merry  that  a  *  person  of  such  per- 
fection' should  be  so  unknown.  The  epitaphs 
are  worth  reprinting.  The  first  was  on  his  tomb- 
stone in  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.  Stow  ^  says 
it  was  inscribed  on  '  two  faire  plated  stones  in  the 
Chancell,  each  by  other.'     It  runs  as  follows : — 

Claadit  hoc  tnmolo,  qtii  CoBlum  pectore  clausit 
Dnnttaple  I.  jmis,  astromm  consciuB  illo* 
Judice  novit  niramis  abscondita  pandere  coell. 
Hio  vir  erat  taa  laus,  tua  lux.  tua  musica  princeps, 
Quique  tuaa  dulcea*  per  munuum  sperBerat*  onus. 
Anno  Mil.  Equater,  semel  L.  trias  jungito  Chriiti. 
Pridio  natale  sidus  transmigrat  ad  aBtra, 
SuBcipiant  proprium  dvem'coeli  aibi  cives. 

The  other  epitaph  is  preserved  in  Weever's 

*Funerall    Monuments'    (1631),    where    it    is 

quoted  firom  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 

containing  a  number  of  poetical  epitaphs  writtt:n 

by  John  of  Whethamstede,  Abbot  of  St.  Al- 

ban's : — 

Upon  John  DnuBtable.  an  astrologian,  a  mathema- 
tioian,  a  moBitian,  and  what  not 

Maflicus  hie  Michalus  alter,  noroaqne  Ptholomeus, 
Junior  ao  Athlaa  Bupportans  robore  celoB, 
PauBat  Bub  clnere;  melior  Tir  de  muliere 
Nonauam  natuB  erat^  Ticii  quia  labe  carebati 
£t  YirtutibuB  op«B  poBsedit  vincuB  onmet. 
Cur  exoptetur.  bIo  optandoaue  precetur 
PerpetuiB  anniB  oelebretur  rama  Johannis 
DunatapU :  in  pace  requieioat  ei  hio  Bine  fine. 

[W.B.S.] 

DUPONT,  Augusts,  bom  at  Ensival  near 
Li^,  Feb.  9, 1828,  was  educated  at  the  Li^ge 
Ck>n8ervatoire,  and  after  several  years  spent  in 
successful  travel  as  a  pianist  was  appointed 
a  professor  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire.  Hb 
works  for  the  pianoforte  are  numerous,  and 
show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  instrument. 
They  are  cast  in  a  popular  mould,  and  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  class  of  drawing-room 
music,  but  they  are  free  from  all  that  is  mere- 
tricious. A  *  Concertstiick '  (op.  42)  and  a 
Concerto  in  F  minor  (op.  49)  both  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  are  his  most  ambitious  works. 
Among  his  solo  pieces  the  best  are  *  Boman  en 
dix  pages '  (op.  48),  a  set  of  short  pieces  showing 
the  influence  of  Sohumann  in  their  structure, 
and  *  Contes  du  Foyer '  (op.  12).  A  set  of  songs 
called  '  Po^me  d'amour,'  contains  much  that  is 
pleasing  and  original.     His  younger  brother, 

Joseph,  bom  at  Ensival,  Jan.  3,  1838,  edu- 
cated at  Li^ge  and  Brussels,  has  attained  great 
distinction  as  an  operatic  conductor.  He  has 
held  posts  of  this  kind  successively  at  Warsaw, 
Moscow,  and  Brussels,  where  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  harmony  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
conductor  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Monnaie,  and  at 
the  Association  des  Artistes  Musiciens  since 
1872.  In  the  following  year  he  succeeded  Vieux- 
temps  as  director  of  the  Concerts  Populaires. 
During  the  final  seasons  of  Mr.  Gye's  manage- 
ment of  Italian  Opera,  M.  Dupont  conducted 
many  of  the  most  important  performanoes  given 
at  Co  vent  Garden.  [^0 

DUPORT,  Jban  Piebbs.  Add  date  of  death, 
Dec.  31.  Add  that  Jean  Louis  Dufobt  made 
his  d^but  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  1 768,  and 
died  Sept.  7,  18 19. 
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1  stow*!  Sunrey.  1839^  p.  9i5> 
*  *fulc«s' (Fuller). 


s  Fnller  read> '  Hie.* 
*  'Bparterat  trtes'  (Hiller). 


DUPUIS,  Db.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  1730, 
and  add  day  of  death,  July  17. 

DURANTE,  Fbancesoo.  line  1 7,  for  not 
£20  read  about  £55. 

DUSSEK,  J.  L.  P.  477  a,  in  catalogue  of 
works,  add  that  *  The  Captive  of  Spilburg '  was 
written  in  collaboration  with  Michael  Kelly. 
It  should  of  course  be  spelt  Spielberg. 

DUSSEK, Sophia.  LineiijToriSiortfadiSia. 

DVOftlK,"  AntonIn,  bora  Sept.  8,  1841, 
at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves)  near  Kralup  in 
Bohemia.  His  father,  Franz  DvoHk,  the  butcher 
and  innkeeper  of  the  place,  destined  him  for 
the  first  of  these  trades.  The  bands  of  itin- 
erant musicians  who  used  to  come  round  on 
great  occasions  and  play  in  the  inn,  roused  his 
musical  ambition,  and  he  got  the  village  school- 
master to  teach  him  to  sing  and  play  the  violin. 
His  progress  was  so  remarkable  that  before  long 
he  was  promoted  to  singing  occasional  solos  in 
church,  and  to  playing  the  violin  on  holidays. 
During  one  such  performance,  in  Passion  tide, 
he  broke  down  from  nervousness.  In  1853  bis 
father  sent  him  to  a  better  school  at  Zlonitz, 
putting  him  under  the  care  of  an  uncle.  Here 
his  musical  studies  were  superintended  by  the 
organist,  A.  Liehmann,  who  taught  him  the 
organ  and  pianoforte,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount 
of  theory,  such  as  would  enable  him  to  play 
from  a  figured  bass,  modulate,  or  extemporize 
with  moderate  success.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  was  sent  to  learn  German,  and  so  to  finish 
his  education,  at  Kanmitz,  where  the  organist 
Hancke  taught  him  for  a  year,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Zlonitz,  his  father  having  in  the 
meanwhile  removed  there.  He  prepared  a  sur- 
prise for  his  relations  in  the  shape  of  an  original 
composition,  a  polka,  which  he  arranged  to  have 
performed  on  some  festive  occasion.  The  musi- 
cians started,  but  a  series  of  the  most  frightful 
discords  arose,  and  the  poor  composer  realised 
too  late  the  fact  that  he  had  written  the  parts  for 
the  transposing  instruments  as  they  were  to 
sound,  instead  of  writing  them  as  they  were  to 
be  plaj^ed!  By  this  time  his  intense  desire  to 
devote  himself  to  music  rather  than  to  the 
modest  career  marked  out  for  him  by  his  father, 
could  no  longer  be  disguised,  but  it  was  not 
until  many  months  had  been  spent  in  discussions, 
in  which  the  cause  of  art  was  materially  helped 
by  the  organist,  who  foresaw  a  brilliant  future 
for  his  pupil,  that  the  father's  objections  were 
overcome,  and  permission  given  for  Anton  to  go 
to  Prague  and  study  music,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  an  organist's  appointment.  In  Oct.  1857 
he  went  to  the  capital  and  entered  the  organ 
school  supported  by  the  *  Gesellscliaft  der 
Kirchenmusik  in  Bohmen.*  At  the  beginning  of 
the  three  jears'  course  he  received  a  modest 
allowance  from  his  father,  but  even  this  ceased 
after  a  short  time,  and  the  boy— for  he  was  little 
more — was  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  His 
violin-playing  came  in  most  usefully  at  this  time, 
and  indeed  without  it  it  b  difficult  to  see  how 

•  The  aoeent  over  Um  B  Indlcat  w  Um  pr«wiioe  of  a  totter  proaooDoed 
u  the  French  J. 
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he  <K>uld  have  kept  himself  alive.  He  joined 
one  of  the  town-bands  as  viola-player,  and  for 
some  three  yean  lived  upon  the  meagre  earnings 
obtained  in  caf^s  and  oUier  places  of  the  same 
kind.  When  a  Bohemian  theatre  was  opened  in 
Prague  in  1862,  the  band  to  which  he  belonged 
was  employed  to  provide  the  occasional  music, 
and  wlien  that  institution  was  established  on  a 
firm  basis,  as  the  National  Theatre,  DvohUc, 
with  some  others  of  his  companions,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  orchestra.  While  here  he 
benefited  by  his  intercourse  with  Smetana,  who 
held  the  post  of  conductor  from  x866  to  1874. 
A  kind  friend  waa  found  in  Carl  Bendl,  a  native 
of  Prague,  who  after  holding  important  musical 
posts  at  Brussels  and  Amsterdam,  had  returned 
in  1866  to  Prague  as  conductor  df  a  choral 
society,  and  who  gave  Dvohlk  every  opportunity 
in  his  power  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
masterpieces  of  art  His  own  resources  were  of 
course  not  sufficient  to  allow,  him  to  buy  scores, 
and  the  possession  of  a  piano  of  his  own  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks, 
he  worked  on  steadily  at  composition, .  experi- 
menting in  almost  every  form  of  music.  As 
early  as  1862  he  had  written  a  string  quintet; 
by  1865  two  symphonies  were  completed ;  about 
this  time  a  grand  opera  on  the  subject  of  Alfred 
was  composed  to  a  German  libretto,  and  many 
songs  were  written.  The  most  ambitious  of 
these  efforts  were  afterwards  committed  to  the 
flames  by  their  author.  In  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  St.  Adalbert's  church  in 
Prague,  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  which  allowed 
him  not  only  to  give  up  his  orchestral  engage- 
ment, but  to  take  to  himself  a  wife.  He  in- 
creased his  scanty  salary  by  taking  private 
pupils,  but  as  yet  his  circumstances  were  ex- 
ceedingly humble. 

It  was  in  this,  his  32nd  year,  that  he  first 
came  before  the  public  as  a  composer,  with  the 
patriotic  cantata  or  hymn,. written  to  words  by 
Hilek,  'Die  Erben  des  weissen  Berges*  (The 
heirs  of  the  white  mountain).  The  subject  was 
happily  chosen,,  and  the  spontaneous  and 
thoroughly  national  character  of  the  music 
ensured  its  success.  In  the  same  year  one 
of  two  Nottumos  for  orchestra  was  per* 
formed,  and  in  1874  an  entire  symphony  in 
Eb,  and  a  scherzo  from  a  symphony  in 
D  minor  were  given.  Neither  of  these  sym- 
phonies appear  in  his  list  of  works ;  they  were 
not  the  same  as  the  two  earlier  compositions, 
which  were  in  Bb  and  E  minor  respectively. 
By  this  time  the  composer  had  begun  to  make 
a  nan^  for  himself,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
National  Theatre  resolved  to  produce  an  opera 
by  him.  When  *  Der  Konig  und  der  Kolder ' 
('The  King  and  the  Collier*)  was  put  into 
rehearsal,  however,  it  turned  out  to  be  quite 
impracticable,  owing  to  the  wildly  unconven- 
tional style  of  the  music,  and  the  composer 
actually  had  the  courage  to  rewrite  it  altogether, 
preserving  scarcely  a  note  of  the  original  score. 
In  this  form  it  was  successfully  produced,  and, the 
rumour  of  his  powers  and  of  the  scantiness  of  his 
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resources  reaching  Vienna,  he  received  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  pension  of  about  £50  per  annum  from 
the  Kultusministerium.  This  stipend,  increased 
in  the  following  year,  was  the  indirect  means  of 
procuring  him  the  friendship  and  encouragement 
of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  on  Herbeck*s  death 
in  1877,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  on  a 
commission  formed  for  examining  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  recipients  of  this  grant.  In  this 
way  the  delightful  collection  of  dnets,  called 
*  Klange  ans  Mahren,*  came  before  the  Viennese 
composer,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  discerned  in  them  all  the  possibilities  that 
lay  before  their  author.  4-  wonderfully  happy 
use  of  national  characteristics  is  the  most  at- 
tractive fisature  of  these  duets,  and  a  good 
opportunity  for  again  displaying  his  knowledge 
of  these  peculiarities  was  soon  given  him;  he 
received  a  oonmiission  from  Simrock  the  pub- 
lisher to  write  a  series  of  *  Slavische  Tanze  for 
pianoforte  duet.  The  work,  completed  in  1878, 
nad  almost  as  great  a  success  as  the  Hungarian 
dances  of  Brahms,  published  several  years  before. 
The  wide  popularity  which  the  dances  rapidly 
attained  in  all  parts  of  Germany  led,  as  was 
only  natural,  to  the  publication  of  compositions 
of  every  form,  which  the  composer  had  almost 
despaired  of  ever  seeing  in  print.  It  was  now 
evident  to  all  musicians  that  a  new  and  fully 
developed  composer  had  arisen,  not  a  mere 
student  whose  progress  from  lighter  to  more 
elaborate  forms  could  be  watched  and  discussed, 
but  a. master  whose  style  was  completely  formed, 
and  whose  individuality  had,  in  its  development^ 
escaped  all  the  trammels  of  convention.  His 
long  experience  of  orchestras  had  served  him 
weU,  and  had  given  him  a  feeling  for  instru- 
mental colouring  such  As  has  been  acquired  by 
very  few  even  of  those  composers  whose  education 
has  been  most  complete.  But  though  musical 
culture  and  the  constant  intercourse  with  artists 
and  critics  undoubtedly  tend  to  crush  distinctive 
originality,  they  have  their  advantages  too,  and 
a  composer  who  wishes  to  employ  the  claMical 
forms  with  ease  and  certainty  will  hardly  be 
able  to  dispense  with,  these  necessary  evils.  In 
judging  of  Dvorak's  works,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  a  large  amount  of  his  chamber 
music  was  written  wiUiout  any  immediate  pro- 
spect of  a.  public  performance,,  and  without 
receiving  any  alterations  such  as  judicious 
criticism  might  have  suggested. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  *  Slavische  T&nse/ 
the  composer  has  been  in  the  happy  position  of 
the  country  which  has  no  history,  or  rather  his 
history  is  to  be  read  in  his  works,  not  in  any 
biography.  Of  late  yean  England  has  played 
an  important  part  in  his  career.  Since  the 
dances  above  referred  to  were  arranged  for 
orchestra,  and  played  at  the  Crystal  Pa&u»  (on 
Feb.  15,  1879)  ^^  name  has  become  ^grtk- 
dually  more  and  more  prominent,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  English  musical  world  has 
been  remiss  in  regard  to  this  composer,  whatever 
may  be  our  shortcomings  in  some  other  respects. 
An  especial  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  an  amateur 
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MiociatioD,  the  LoNDoir  Musical  Sooistt,  which 
on  March  lo,  1883,  introduced  to  the  metropolis 
hiB  setting  of  the  *  Stabat  Mater,*  composed  as 
early  fts  1876,  though  not  published  till  1881. 
Public  attention  was  at  once  aroused  by  the 
extraordinary  beauty  and  individuality  of  the 
music,  and  the  composer  was  invited  to  conduct 
a  peiibrniance  of  the  work  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  which  took  place  on  March  13.  In  the 
autunm  of  1884  he  was  again  asked  to  conduct 
it  at  the  Worcester  Festival,  and  at  the  same 
time  received  a  commission  from,  the  authorities 
to  write  a  short  cantata  for  the  next  year's 
Birmingham  FestivaL  This  resulted  in  the 
composition  of  *The  Spectre's  Bride/  to  a 
Bohemian  version  by  K.  J.  Erben  of  the  fami- 
liar *Lenore'  legend,  which,  although  it  was 
presented  in  a  very  inadequate  translation  of  a 
German  version,  obtained  a  success  as  remark- 
able as  it  was  well-deserved,  carrying  off  the 
chief  honours  of  the  festival.  This,  as  well  as  an 
oratorio  on  the  subject  of  St.  Ludmila,  written 
for  the  Leeds  Festival  of  x886,  were  conducted 
by  the  composer  himself. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  criticism  of 
DvohUc's  works,  nor  can  we  attempt  to  foretell 
what  position  his  name  will  ultimately  occupy 
among  the  composers  of  our  time ;  it  may  how- 
ever be  permitted  to  draw  attention  to  the  more 
striking  characteristics  of  his  music.  An  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  melodic  invention  and  a^ 
rich  variety  of  colouring  are  the  qualities  which 
most  attract  us,  together  with  a  certain  unex- 
pectedness, from  which  none  of  his  works  are 
wholly  free.  The  imaginative  &culty  is  very 
strongly  developed,  so  that  he  is  at  his  best 
when  treating  subjects  in  which  the  romantic 
element  is  prominent.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
his  works  in  the  regular  classical  forms  are  the 
least  favourable  specimens  of  his  powers.  When 
we  consider  the  bent  of  his  nature  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  early  life,. this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  his  con- 
certed compositions  should  be  as  numerous  and 
as  successful  as  they  are.  As  a  rule,  the  interest 
of  those  movements  in  which  an  adherence  to 
strict  form  is  necessary,  is  kept  up,  not  so  much 
by  ingenious  developments  ana  new  presentments 
of  the  themes,  as  by  the  copious  employment  of 
new  episodes,  the  relationship  of  which  to  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  movement  is  of  the 
slightest.  But  in  spite  of<  these  technical  de- 
partures from  time-honoured  custom,  the  most 
stem  purist  cannot  refuse  to  yield  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fresh  charm  with  which  the 
composer  invests  his  ideas,  and  in  most  of  his 
slow  movements  and  scherzos  there  is  no .  room 
for  cavil.  These  two  important  sections  of  the 
sonata  or  symphony  form  have  been  materially 
enriched  by  Dvorak  in  the  introduction  and 
employment  of  two  Bohemian  musical  forms, 
that  of  the '  Dumka  *  or  elegy,  and  the  '  Furiant,' 
a  kind  of  wild  scherzo.  Both  these  forms, 
altogether  new  to  classical  music,  have  been 
used  by  him  in  chamber  music  and  symphonies, 
and  also  separately,as  in  op.  1 3,  op.  35,  and  op. 42. 
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To  his  orchestral  works  the  slight  censure 
passed  upon  his  chamber  compositions  does  not 
apply.  In  his  symphonies  and  other  works  in 
this  class,  the  continual  variety  and  ingenuity 
of  Ms  instrumentation  more  than  make  up  for 
any  such  deficiencies  as  we  have  referred  to  in 
the  treatment  of  the  themes  themselves,  while  his 
mastery  of  effect  compels  our  admiration  at  every 
turn.  Beside  the  three  symphonies,  op.  34,^  60,  and 
70,  and  the  overtures  which  belong  to  his  operas, 
we  may  mention  a  set  of '  Symphonic  Variations  * 
(op.  40),  a  ''Scherzo  capriccioso  *  (op.  66),  and 
the  overtures  '  Mein  Heim'  (op.  63)  and  'Hu- 
sitska'  (op.  67),  both  written  on  themes  from 
Bohemian  volkslieder. 

Although  in  such  works  as  the  concerto  op. 
33,  the  pianoforte  quartet  in  D,  op.  33,  and 
the  three  trios,  op.  3i,  36,  and  65,  Dvof^ 
has  given  evidence  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
pianoforte  effect,  his  works  for  that  instrument 
alone  form  the  smallest  and  least  important  class 
of  his  compositions,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
though  the  waltzes  and  mazurkas  contain  much 
that  is  piquant  and  exceedingly  original,  his 
contributions  to  pianoforte  music  are  by  no 
means  representative. 

His  songs  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
earlier  period  of  his  career,  but  considering  the 
extraordinary  success  attained  by  the  'Zigeuner- 
lieder '  on  their  publication,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  other  songs  are  not  more  frequently  heard. 
These  'gipsy  songs'  show  the  composer  at  his 
best,  uniting  as  they  do  great  effectiveness  with 
tender  and  irresistible  pathos.  His  use  of  gipsy 
rhythms  and  intervals  is  also  most  happy. 

In  his  operas,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  of 
which  the  vocal  scores  are  published,  his  lighter 
mood  is  most  prominent.  '  Der  Bauer  ein  Schelm ' 
('  The  Peasant  a  Rogue  *)  is  full  of  vivacity  and 
charm,  and  contains  many  excellent  ensembles. 
Both  in  this  and  in  *  Die  Dickschadel '  ('  The 
obstinate  daughter,'  literally  <  The  Thickhead ') 
his  love  for  piquant  rhythm  is  constantly  per- 
ceptible, and  both  bear  a  strong  affinity  in  style 
to  the  '  Klange  aus  Mahren '  duets. 

None  of  his  earlier  works  for  chorus  gave 
promise  of  what  was  to  come  in  the  'Stabat 
Mater.*  The  'Heirs  of  the  White  Mountain' 
is  melodious,  and  contains  passages  of  great 
vigour,  and  the  'local  colour,'  though  by  no 
means  prominent,  is  skilfully  used;  but  even 
those  musicians  who  knew  his  previous  compo- 
sitions can  scarcely  have  expected  his  setting  of 
the  Latin  hymn  to  be  full  of  the  highest 
qualities  which. can; be  brought  into  requisition. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  his^ork  is 
the  perfect  sympathy  of  its  character  with  that 
of  the  words.  The  Bohemian  composer  has  not 
only  thrown  off  all  trace  of  his  own  nationality, 
but  has  adopted  a  style  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  believe  him  not  to  have  studied  the  best 
Italian  models  for  a  lifetime  before  setting  pen 
to  paper.    We  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to 

I  The  Sjinphony  in  F,  written  In  ICTS.  to  which  the  ibore  nomber 
ahould  haTs  been  efflzed,  hu  Just  been  published  u  op.  76.  The 
ftnt  performaiMe  took  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  7. 1888. 
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hint  at  any  want  of  originality,  for  here,  as  else- 
where, the  compoaer  is  indebted  to  no  one  for 
any  part  of  his  ideas.  But  in  such  numbers  as 
the  '  InflanimatuB  *  and  others  the  Italian  influ- 
ence is  quite  unmistakable.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  that  he  treats  the  hymn  from  the  point 
of  view  of '  absolute  music ' ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  dwells,  not  so  much  upon  the  meaning  or 
dramatic  force  of  each  verse  or  idea,  as  upon  the 
general  emotion  of  the  whole.  It  is  this,  no 
doubt,  which  leads  him  into  an  apparent  dis- 
regard of  the  order  and  connection  of  the  words 
of  the  hymn,  though  a  more  commonplace 
reason,  must,  we  fear,  be  assigned  for  the  not 
infirequent  false  quantities  in  the  setting  of  the 
Latin  verse.  These  errors  in  detail  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  deficiencies  in  Dvofik's  early 
training,  and  to  increase  our  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  a  composer,  who,  in  spite  of  so  many 
drawbacks,  has  succeeded,  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  modem  writer,  in  reflectiug  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  hymn. 

In  'The  6pectre*8  Bride'  the  composer  has 
reached  an  even  higher  point,  and  given  the 
world  a  masterpiece  which  is  not  unworthy  to 
stand  beside  those  most  weird  of  musical  crea- 
tions, the  Erlkonig  and  the  Fliegende  Hollander. 
The  sustained  interest  of  the  narrator's  part, 
more  especially  after  the  climax  of  the  story 
has  been  reached,  the  ingenuity  with  which  the 
difficulty  of  the  thrice  recurring  dialogue  be- 
tween ^e  lovers  has  been  overcome,  the  moder- 
ation in  the  use  of  those  national  characteristics 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  so  that  their 
full  beauty  and  force  are  brought  into  the  most 
striking  prominence;  these  are  some  of  the 
features  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able compositions  of  our  time,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  beauty  and  power  of  the  music  itself,  or  of 
the  richness  of  the  orchestral  colouring.  It 
must  be  felt  that  the  man  who  could  create  such 
a  work  as  this  has  everything  within  his  grasp, 
and  the  assertion  that  no  subsequent  composition 
is  likely  to  equal  *  The  Spectre's  Bride*  in  beauty 
or  originality  would  be  premature,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  refrain  from  making  it. 

In  the  longest  and  most  recent  of  his  works, 
the  oratorio  of  *  St.  Ludmila,'  it  is  evident  that 
the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  English  public 
were  kept  too  constantly  in  mind  by  the  com- 
poser. A  large  proportion  of  the  numbers  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  having  been  written  imme- 
diately after  a  diligent  study  of  the  oratorios  of 
Handel  and  Mendelssohn.  We  do  not  mean  to 
accuse  DvoMk  of  conscious  or  direct  plagiarism, 
but  it  cannot  -be  denied  that  the  freedom  and 
originality  which  give  so  great  a  oharm  to  all 
his  other  works  are  here,  if  not  wholly  absent, 
at  least  not  nearly  as  conspicuous  as  they  are 
elsewhere.  In  the  heathen  choruses  of  the  first 
part  the  individuality  of  the  composer  is  felt, 
and  at  intervals  in  the  later  divisions  of  the 
work  his  hand  can  be  traced,  but  on  the  whole, 
it  must  be  confessed  that '  St.  Ludmila,*  even  as 
it  was  presented  at  Leeds,  by  executtints  all  of 
whom  were  absolutely  perfect  in  their  various 


offices,  and  under  the  composer*!  own  direetioii, 
proved  extremely  monotonous. 

There  is  no  reasonable  cause  for  doubting  that 
the  composer  will  soon  again  give  us  a  work 
worthy  of  ranking  with  the  *  Stabat  Mater '  or 
*The  Spectre's  Bride.'  Meanwhile,  it  eeems 
somewhat  strange  that  none  of  his  operas  should 
have  seen  the  light  in  England,  where  the  Togue 
of  his  compositions  has  been  so  remarkable. 
Of  his  five  operas,  only  *  Der  Bauer  ein  Schelm ' 
has  as  yet  been  heard  elsewhere  than  in  Prague, 
having  been  given  at  Dresden  and  Hamburg. 

The  following  is  as  complete  a  list  of  Dv<£tk*s 

works  as  can  be  made  at  the  present  time ;  the 

lacuna  in  the  series  of  opus-numbers  will  possibly 

be  filled  up  in  the  future  by  some  of  theearUercom- 

positions  which  have  not  yet  been  published : — 
1. 

5.  Four  Song*, 
a  Four  Bongi. 

4.  Die  Erben4«WBl«mi  Bases.! 

Patrluiie  Hymo  for  mixed 
ehorus,  to  words  by  H4I«k. 

6.  Dm  Walsankliid.   BalUul  for 

Voice  and  FF. 

5.  Four  Serbian  Sonn. 

7.  Four  Bohemian  Bongi. 
S.  Sllhouetten  for  FF. 
9.  FourSoDgi. 

10. 

11.  Bomanee  br  Violin  tnA  Or- 
oboetra. 

15.  FnrtaatftDdDQBikaforFF. 
IS. 
14. 
IB.  Ballade  for  VIoUn  and  FF. 

16.  BtrlDg  Quartfli  la  A  minor. 

17.  Six  Sonet. 
IB.  String  Quintet  In  O. 
19.  Three  Latin  Ujrmna  for  Voice 

and  Organ. 
SO.  Four  vocal  Duets. 
21.  Trio  In  fib  for  FF.  and  String*. 
SU.  Serenade  In  K  for  Stringed 

Orchestra. 
SS.  Quartet  In  D  for  FF.  and 

Strings. 
M.  Symphony  In  V  (also  called 

op.  76). 

85.  Orerture  to  '  Wanda.* 
26.  Trfo  In  G  minor  for  FF.  and 

Strings. 

ST.  String  Quartet  In  E  major. 

S8.  Hymne  der  BOhmloehe  Land- 
leu  te.  for  mixed  Chorus  with 
4-hand '«oeom  panlment. 

89.  Six  Choruses  for  mixed  Voices 

80.  Die  Erben  des  welssen  Berges.> 

81.  FiTe  Bongs. 

82.  '  KlAnge  aua  Mttren.'   Tocal 

Duets. 
as.  PF.  Concerto. 
84.  String  Quartet  in  D  minor, 
sa.  Dumica  for  FF. 

86.  Variations  In  A  b  for  PF. 

87.  OTerture  to  'Der  Bauer  elu 

Schelm.* 
38.  Four  votal  Dneti, 
89.  Suite  for  small  Orchestra. 

40.  Symphonic     Variations     for 

Orchestra. 

41.  Scotch  Dances  for  PF.  Duek 

42.  Two  Furlants  for  PF. 
48.  Three  Choruses  with  4-band 

accompaniment. 

44.  Serenade  for  Wind,  Violon- 
cello, and  Double  Bass. 

4B.  Three  Blavlscbe  Bhapeodlen 
for  Orchestra. 

46.  SlaTlscbe  TBnza  fo»  PF.  Duet. 

47.  Tour    Bagaiellen    for    Har- 

monium (or  FF.),  two  Vio- 
lins, and  Violonoello. 

48.  String  Beitel  la  A. 

49.  Mazurek  for  Violin  and  Or- 

chestra. 


69. 


60l  Three     H« 

dichte. 
51.  String  Quartet  In  Kb. 
82.  Im]iromp(tt.Intermcx»^G]gM 

and  Scherxo  for  PF. 
58.  Violin  Concerto. 
54.  Walser  for  FF. 
5-\  Zigeunerliedcr  for  Tenor  Totee. 
.^.  Masurkas  for  FF. 
SI.  Sonau  In  F  for  VloUn  and  PF. 
58.  Stabat  Mater  for  8oUM.Chonia 

and  Orchestra. 
69.  Legenden,  for  FF.  Duet,  ar* 

ranged  for  Orchestra. 
60.  Symphony  in  D. 
6J.  String  Quartet  in  0. 
02.  Overture. '  Mein  Helm.* 
68.  'InderNatur.'  Five  chomses. 
64.  Opera.  'DImltrl '  (see  below). 
60.  Trio  In  F  minor  for  PF.  and 

Strings. 
68.  Scherso  eaprlcdfleo  for  Or> 

chestra. 
67.  Overture. '  Husltzka.* 
66. '  Aus  der  BOhmer  Walde.'  PF. 

Duets. 
*The  Spectre's  Bride.*    Can- 
tata for  Soil.  Cbonu,  and 

Orchestra. 
Symphony  In  D  minor. 
Oratorio.  'St.  Ludmila.' 
Ti.  New  Blavlsche  Tgnxe  for  Oi^ 

chestra  (books  8  and  4). 

78.  *Im  Volkston.'    Four  Songs. 

74.  Terzetto  for  two  VtoUns  and 
Viola. 

75.  Romantlsehe  BtOcln.   Violin 
andPF. 

73.  See  op.  9L 

77.  String  Quintet  In  O. 

76.  Symphonic    Varlatkmi    for 
Orchestra. 

79.  Pi.  149  for  Chorus  and  Or- 
chestra. 

CO.  string  Quartet  In  B. 

til.  Quintet  for  FP.  and  Strings. 

09KUB. 

Der  XOntg   nnd   der   KOhler.* 

comic     opera:    produced    at 

Prague.  1K74. 

Die  Dicksch&del,'  comic  opera  In 

one  act;    vrords  by  Dr.  Josef 

Btolba;    produced    at  Prague 

1M82  (written  In  1K74). 
'Wanda,'  grand  tragic  opera  In 

five  acts :  words  by  Somavrsky. 

from  the  Polish  of  Sagynsky; 

produced  at  Prague,  1876. 
'Der  Bauer  ein  Schelm.*  comie 

opera  In  two  acts ;  words  by  J. 

O.Veaselti  prodHoedatPngue 

1877. 
'DimltrU.*  tragic  opera  (on  the 

same  subject  a«  Joneleras'  'Dl- 

mitri';;   prodoeed  »t  Prague 

ISO. 

[M.] 


1  By  the  composer's  desire,  'Die  Irban  des  welssen  Berges'  (The 
Heirs  of  the  White  Mountain),  originally  published  as  op.  4,  has  been 
reissued  as  op.  SO  by  Messrs.  Novel  lo  *  Co.  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the 
writer  are  du«  for  help  In  the  compUaUon  of  the  foregoing  catalogue. 


DYGON. 

DYGON,  John,  the  composer  of  the  three- 
part  motet  'Ad  lapidis  positionem/  printed  in 
Hawkins's  History,  is  described  there  as  Prior 
of  St.  Austin's  (i.e,  St.  Augustine's  Abbey), 
Canterbury.  The  identity  of  the  name  with  that 
of  an  abbot  of  this  monastery  ( 149 7-1 509)  has  led 
to  several  ingenious  oonjectm*es.  The  only  other 
authenticated  circumstance  in  the  composer's 
life,  which  has  been  hitherto  published,  is  that 
he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford 
in  April  151 2,  beins^  the  only  Mns.  B.  of  bis 
year.  The  abbot  John  Dygon  was  succeeded 
in  1509  by  John  Hampton,  and  no  doubt  died 
in  that  year ;  a  second  John  Dygon  was  Master 
of  the  Chantry  of  Milton  in  Kent,  in  which  post 
he  is  said  to  have  died  in  1534.  An  examination 
of  the  deed  of  surrender  of  St.  Augustine's 
Abbey,  dated  July  30,  30  Henry  VIII  (1538), 
shows  that  at  that  time  John  Essex  was  abbot 
.ind  John  Dygon  principal  of  the  four  priors, 
being,  as  appears  from  his  position  in  the  list, 
only  inferior  in  rank  to  the  abbot.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  list  of  pensions  granted  to  the 
officers  of  this  monastery  on  Sept.  a  following  the 
dissolution,  almost  all  the  monks  had,  apparently 
by  way  of  precaution,  assumed  new  surnames, 
or  rather,  more  probably,  resumed  their  original 
names,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  cer- 
tainty which  of  the  nine  Johns  was  the  composer. 
There  are,  however,  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  John  Wyldebere; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  pension  of  £  1 3  6«.  Sd. 
(30  marks)  granted  to  the  latter  was  very  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  other  pensions,  except  the 
abbot's.  The  same  difficulty  meets  us  in  tracing 
the  history  of  John  Wyldebere  as  we  found  in 
the  case  of  John  Dygon,  namely  the  existence 
of  two  or  more  persons  of  the  same  name.  A 
John  Wyldebere  was  Master  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Mary^s  at  Strood,  in  Kent,  up  to  the  time  of 
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its  surrender  in  1531,  and  could  not  well  be  the 
late  prior  of  St.  Augustine's ;  there  is,  however, 
good  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  the  John 
Wylbore  who  was  appointed  prebendary  of 
Rochester  Cathedral  in  1 541,  and  who  died  there 
in  1553  ;  and  apart  from  this  the  claims  of  the 
head  of  a  monastic  establishment  like  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  would  naturally  be  considered  before 
those  of  one  in  a  comparatively  subordinate  posi- 
tion, such  as  our  prior's.  John  Dygon  may  per- 
haps be  recognised  in  the  John  Wyldebere  who 
was  vicar  of  Willesborough  in  1542.  In  1556, 
when  Cardinal  Pole  was  appointed  by  Philip 
and  Mary  head  of  the  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  pensions  due  to  the  monks 
of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  we  find  John  Wil- 
bome,  into  which  form  the  name  has  been  cor- 
rupted, still  in  receipt  of  his  full  pension ;  if  the 
terms  of  the  original  grant  had  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  this  circumstance  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  identity  with  the  John  Wilbore, 
who  was  vicar  of  Minster  in  Thanet  from  1550 
till  his  resignation  in  1557.  After  this  time  we 
lose  all  trace  of  the  real  or  supposed  John  Dygon. 
The  composition  by  which  his  name  has  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  is  the  work  of  a  very 
skilful  musician,  and  though  there  may  be  some 
resemblance  in  style  to  the  music  of  Okeghem,  as 
was  very  natural,  considering  how  nearly  contem- 
porary the  two  composers  were,  we  can  hardly 
coincide  with  Ambros'  opinion  that  i£  was  '  alt- 
frankisch,'  at,  least  when  we  compare  it  with 
other  writings  of  a  similar  nature  and  about  the 
same  period  ;  indeed  some  passages  bear  a  com- 
paratively modem  stamp,  and  one  can  detect  a 
foreshadowing  of  Giovanni  Croce,  and  even  of  a 
BtUl  later  style  in  several  places.  [A.H.H.] 

DYKES,  Rev.  J.  B.  P.  478  a,  1.  3  from  end 
of  article,  for  was  joint  editor  read  took  an 
active  part  in  the  compilation. 


E. 


EBEBS,  C.  F.    line  a  of  article, /or  30  read 
25. 
EBERWEIN,  T.  M.    Add  day  of  birth, 
Oct.  37. 

ECCLES.  P.  48 1  J.  1. 1 5,  add  the  prod  notions 
of  *  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus '  (with  Finger), 
1696,  and  '  Macbeth,'  1696.  Correct  lines  17-19 
by  a  reference  to  Macbeth  Music,  vol.  ii.  185  a. 
Line  20,  for  1698  read  1705. 

ECKERT,  C.  A.  F.  Add  date  of  death,  Oct. 
14,  1879. 

*  EDDY,  Clabence,  an  excellent  and  well-known 
American  organist,  teacher  and  composer,  was 
bom  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  June  23, 1851 . 
His  musfcal  leanings  were  manifested  during  his 


childhood,  when  he  showed  also  a  notal>le  skill  in 
improvisation.  Such  instruction  as  was  pro- 
curable in  his  native  town  was  given  to  him 
until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  nixteen,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dudley  Buck.  Within  a 
year  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Bethany 
Congregationalist  Church,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 
In  1871  Eddy  went  to  Berlin,  where  for  two 
years  and  a  half  he  studied  under  August  Haupt 
and  A.  Loeschhom.  His  progress  was  rapid 
and  thorough,  and  he  afterwards  undertook  a 
successful  concert  tour  through  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland  and  Holland.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1875  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Chicago. 
He   ioon   took  a  prominent    position   in    the 


*  Oopyrigbt  1869  by  F.  H.  JSKXS. 
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musical  life  of  the  young  city,  and  has  ever  since 
held  it.  While  organist  at  the  church  last 
named  he  gave  his  first  series  o^organ  concerts, 
twenty-five  in  numher,  the  programmes  of  which 
included  examples  of  oigan  music  in  all  reput* 
able  schools.  In  1877  he  became  general  direc- 
tor of  the  Hershey  School  of  Musical  Art,  and 
soon  after  married  its  founder,  Mrs.  Sara  B. 
Hershey.  The  institution  has  been  peculiarly 
successful  in  the  training  of  organists  and  singers. 
A  series  of  one  hundred  weekly  concerts  was 
given  by  Eddy  on  the  organ  belonging  to  the 
school.  In  all,  some  500  works  were  played. 
No  composition  was  repeated  and  no  important 
composer  or  style  was  omitted  from  represent- 
ation. Several  famous  composers  wrote  pieces 
for  the  looth  concert,  June  33,  1879.  Eddy  has 
since  given  organ  concerts  in  many  other  cities 
of  the  Union.  He  translated  and  published, 
in  1876,  Haupt's  'Theory  of  Ck>unterpoint  and 
Eugue.'  He  has  also  published  two  collections, 
<The  Church  and  Concert  Organist'  (188a  and 
1 885) .  Eddy's  compositions  for  the  organ  are  in 
the  classic  forms,  embracing  preludes,  canons  and 
fugues.  Since  1879  ^^  ^*^  been,  organist  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago.      [F.H.  J.] 

EDWARDS,  H.  Suthbbland,  historian  and 
litterateur ;  born  at  Hendon,  Middlesex,  Sept.  5, 
1829.  His  musical  works  comprise  'History  of 
the  Opera  .  .  .  from  Monteverde  to  Verdi  .  . . ' 
3  vols.  (1862);  'Life  of  Rossini'  (1869);  'The 
Lyric  Drama  . .  .*  2  vols.  (1881)  ;  •  Rowini,'  a 
smaller  work ,  for '  Great  M  usicians '  series  (18 Si) ; 
•Famous  First  Representations*  (1887);  'The 
Prima  Donna'  2  vols.  (1888).  Mr.  Edwards  has 
passed  much  time  abroad  as  special  correspondent, 
and  his  book  *  The  Russians  at  Home'  (i  861)  con* 
tains  many  notes  on  Russian  muBic.  Other  works 
of  his  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary.  His 
farce  *The  Goose  that  lays  the  Golden  Eggs' 
may  however  be  mentioned  as  the  most  success- 
ful of  his  writings  for  the  stage.  [G.] 

EHLERT,  LuDwio.  Add  date  of  death,  Jan. 
4,  1884. 

«  EICHBERG,  Julius,  bom  at  Diisseldorf, 
Germany,  June  13,  1824,  came  of  a  musical 
family,  and  received  his  first  instruction  from 
his  father.  When  but  seven  years  old  he  played 
the  violin  acceptably.  Regular  teachere  were 
employed  for  him  after  he  had  reached  his 
eighth  year,  among  them  Julius  Rietz,  from 
whom  he  received  lessons  in  harmony.  In 
1843  Eichberg  entered  the  Conservatoire  at 
Brussels,  then  under  the  direction  of  F^tis,  and 
graduated  in  1845  with  first  prizes  for  violin- 
playing  and  composition.  He  was  then  appointed 
a  professor  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Geneva,  where 
he  remained  eleven  years.  In  1857  he  went  to 
New  York,  and  two  years  later  to  Boston,  where 
he  has  lived  ever  since.  He  was  director  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Boston  Museum  for  seven  years, 
beginning  in  1859,  and  in  1867  establuhed  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  of  which  he  is 
still  the  head  (1887),  and  which  enjoys  in  the 
United  States  a  high  reputation,  especially  for 


the  excellence  of  its  violin  school.  Mr.  Eichberg's 
compositions  are  many  and  in  various  forms,  for 
solo  voices,  chorus,  violin,  string  quartet,  piano- 
forte, etc.  He  has  also  prepared  several  text- 
books and  collections  of  studies  for  the  violin, 
and  collections  of  vocal  exercises  and  studies  for 
the  use  of  youths  in  the  higher  classes  of  the 
public  schools.  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  303  a.]  Mr. 
Eichberg's  operettas  have  been  very  successful. 
He  has  produced  four — '  The  Doctor  of  Alcantara,' 
'  The  Rose  of  Tyrol,'  'The  Two  Cadis,'  and  'A 
Night  in  Rome.^  [See  vol.  ii  p.  530  5.]   [F.H.J.] 

EISTEDDFOD.  Add  that  a  grand  Eistedd- 
fod was  held  in  London  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
in  Aug.,  1887,  the  preparatory  ceremony  of  the 
Gorsedd,  or  proclamation,  having  been  gone 
through  one  year  before  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 

EITNER,  Robert.  Add  that  he  has  edited 
Sweelinck's  organ  works  and  other  things  for 
the  Maatschappij  tot  bevordering  der  Toon- 
kunst.     [See  Vebeenigimg,  vol.  iv.  p.  355  a.] 

ELI.    See  under  Naauan,  vol.  ii.  p.  440  a. 

ELIJAH.  Line  14,  for  full  ones  re<id  band 
rehearsals. 

ELLA,  John.  Line  13  of  article,/or  1845 
read  18J7.  For  lines  18-19  read  He  directed 
the  Musical  Union  uninterruptedly  for  thirty- 
five  years.  The  concerts  came  to  an  end  in  1 880. 
[See  Analysis  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  531  b."] 

ELLIS  (formerly  Shabpe),  Alexander  John, 
bom  at  Hoxton  in -i  814.  educated  at  Shrews- 
bury, Eton,  and  Cambridge ;  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1835 ;  B.A.  and  6th  Wrang- 
ler 1837;  F.R.S.  1864:  F.S.A.  1870;  President 
of  the  Philological  Scx^iety  1873-4,  <^<1  again 
1 880-1.  Mr.  Ellis  has  turned  his  attention  to 
Phonetics  from  1843;  his  chief  work  on  Early  Ei^- 
lish  Pronunciation,  begun  in  1865,  is  still  (1887) 
in  progress.  He  studied  music  under  Professor 
Donaldson  of  Edinburgh.  After  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  get  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  mu- 
sical scale  and  nature  of  chords  frt)m  Chladni, 
Gottfried  Weber,  and  other  writers,  Mr.  Ellis, 
following  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
began  in  1863  to  study  Helmholtz's  *  Tonempfin- 
dungen,'  with  special  bearing  on  the  physiology 
of  vowels.  In  that  work  he  found  the  explan- 
ation of  his  musical  difiBculties,  and  became 
ultimately  the  English  translator  of  the  3rd 
Germaa  ed.  1870,  under  the  title  of  'On  the  Sen- 
sations of  Tone,  as  a  physiological  basis  for  the 
Theory  of  Music'  (London  1875).  To  Helm- 
l)oltz's  work,  with  the  author's  consent,  Mr. 
Ellis  added  many  explanatory  notes  and  a  new 
appendix,  in  which  were  rearranged  four  papers 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society, '  On  the  Conditions,  Extent  and  Realis- 
ation of  a  Perfect  Musical  Scale  on  Instruments 
with  Fixed  Tones'  (read  Jan.  31,  1864);  'On 
the  Physical  Constitution  and  Relations  of 
Musical  Chords '  and  '  On  the  Temperament  of 
Instruments  with  Fixed  Tones'  (June  16, 1864); 
and  'On  Musical  Duodenos,  or  the  Theory  of 
Constructing  Instruments  with  Fixed  Tones  in 
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Just  or  Practically  Just  Intonation '  (Nov.  19, 
1874) ;  also  several  new  theories,  tables,  etc. 
Mr.  Ellis  has  since  published,  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Musical  Association,  1876-7,  pp.  i-sa*  a 
paper  '  On  the  sensitiveness  of  the  ear  to  pitch 
and  change  of  pitch  in  Music,*  being  an  exposi- 
tion and  re-arrangement  of  the '  interesting  ex« 
periments  of  Professor  Preyer  of  Jena ;  and  some 
original  works,  'The  Basis  of  Music,'  1877; 
' Pronunciation  for  Singers,*  1877;  and 'Speech 
in  Song,'  1878.  Mr.  Ellis's  devotion  to  the 
scientific  aspect  of  music  has  led  him  into  search- 
ing enquiries  concerning  the  hietoiy  of  Musical 
Pitch,  the  varieties  and  uncertainty  of  which 
are  so  productive  in  the  present  day  of  disturb- 
ance of  the  musical  ear  and  vexation  to  musical 
instrument  makers.  The  results  of  those  en- 
quiries have  been  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  May  23,  1877,  and  March  3,  1880,  and 
printed  in  their  journals  May  25,  1877,  March 
5,  x88o,  with  subsequent  appendix  and  correc- 
tions (ibid.  April  3, 1S80 ;  Jan.  7,  1881)  also  re- 
printed by  the  author  for  private  4s8ue.  Silver 
medals  were  awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
each  paper:  the  second  essay  may  be  appro- 
priately described  as  exhaustive.  Mr.  Ellis 
subsequently  turned -his  attention  to  the  deter- 
mination of  extra-European  musical  scales.  His 
method  was  by  means  of  a  series  of  tuning-forks 
of  accurately  determined  pitches,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  present  writer,  to  determine 
the  pitch  of  the  actual  notes  produced  on  native 
instruments,  and  then  to  calculate  the  intervals 
between  those  notes  in  terms  of  hundredths  of 
an  equal  semitone.  The  results  are  given  in  his 
paper  on  '  Tonometrical  Observations  on  <  some 
existing  non-harmonic  scales*  (Proceedings  of 
Hoyal  Society  for  Nov.  20^  1884),  and,  more  at 
length,  in  his  paper  '  On  the  Musical  Scales  of 
Various  Nations,'  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Mar.  35,  1885,  '^^  printed  with  anAppendix  in 
their  Journals  for  Mar.  37  and  Oct.  30,  1885. 
For  this  paper  a  silver  medal  was  awarded. 
A  full  abstract  of  his  History  of  Musical  Pitch 
and  Musical  Scales  is  given  in  his  Appendix  to 
the  3nd  enlarged  and  corrected  ed.  of  his  Trans- 
lation of  Helmholtz  (1885),  which  also  contains 
his  latest  views  upon  most  of  the  subjects  which 
form  the  scientific  basis  of  Music.  [Pitch; 
SCH£IBLKB.]  [A.J.H.] 

ELSNER,  Joseph.  Add  that  he  was  Chopin's 
master. 

EMPEROR  CONCERTO.    Line  4  of  article, 
for  op.  75  read  op.  73. 

EMPEROR'S  HYMN.    Last  line  of  article, 
for  Venice  read  Vienna. 

ENCORE.  Line  5  of  article /or  Italian  read 
Latin.  An  anonymous  baUad,  circa  1740,  en- 
titled *  Encore,*  and  beginning  '  When  at  my 
nymph*s  devoted  feet,'  abows  the  term  to  have 
been  in  use  much  earlier  than  is  implied  in  the 
article. 

ENFANT  PRODIGUE.  L*.  Add  that  it 
was  given  in  English  as  '  Azael  the  Prodigal  * 
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at  Drury  Lane,  on  Feb.  19,  1851.     [See  Pbo- 
DIOAL  S0N.I 

ENGEL,  Cabl,  an  eminent  writer  on  musical 
instruments,  was  bom  at  Thiedenwiese,  near 
Hanover,  July  6,  1818.  His  attainments  as  a 
musician,  his  clear  insight  into  books  in  many 
languages,  his  indefatigable  perseverance  in  re- 
search, and  the  exercise  of  a  rare  power  of  ju- 
dicious discrimination,  made  him  one  of  the  first 
authorities  on  his  subject  in  Europe.  When  a 
student  he  received  piano  lessons  from  Hummel, 
and  after  adopting  music  as  a  profession,  be  for 
some  time  remained  in  the  family  of  H err  von 
Schlabemdorf,  a  noblenuin  in  Poraerania.  About 
1844-5  Engel  came  to  England  and  resided  at 
first  at  Manchester,  where  he  gave  lessons  on 
the  piano.  He  removed  soon  after  to  London, 
and  settled  in  Kensington.  He  began  by  read- 
ing in  the  British  Museum  to  prepare  himself 
for  those  studies -in  musical  history  on  which 
his  reputation  is  founded,  and  became  a  col- 
lector  when  opportunities  were  more  frequent 
than  they  are  now  for  acquiring  rare  instru- 
ments and  books.  He  thus  formed  a  private 
museum  and  library  thatcould  hardly  be  rivalled 
except  by  a  few  public  institutions.  The  change 
in  the  direction  of  his  musical  activity  did  not 
however  divert  him  from  pianoforte-playing; 
he  became  as  familiar  with  the  works  of  Schu- 
mann, Brahms,  and  other  modem  composers, 
as  he  was  with  those  of  the  older  masters. 
He  wrote  and  published  a  Pianoforte  Sonata 
(Wessel,  1853),  the  'Pianist's  Handbook*  (Hope, 
1853),  and  a  'Pianoforte  School  for  Young 
Beginners*  (Augener,  1855).  He  also  wrote 
'  Reflections  on  Church  Music '  (Scheuermann, 
1856).  The  first  fruits  of  his  archseological 
studies  were  shown  in  the  publication  of  'The 
Music  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations,  particularly 
of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians  and  Hebrews' 
(Murray,  1864),  which  was  followed  by  'An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  National  Music* 
(Longmans,  1866).  About  this  time  his  connec- 
tion with  the  South  Kensington  Museum  began, 
to  which  he  gave  valuable  advice  respecting  the 
fonnation  of  the  rich  collection  of  rare  musical 
instruments  which  is  an  important  branch  of 
that  institution.  His  first  public  essay  in  con- 
nection with  it  was  the  compilation  in  1869  ^^  ^ 
folio  volume  entitled  'Musical  Instruments  of 
all  countries,*  illustrated  by  twenty  photographs ; 
a  work  now  rarely  to  be  met  with.  He  compiled 
the  catalogue  of  the  Loan  Collection  of  ancient 
musical  instruments  shown  there  in  1872  ;  and 
followed  it  by  a  ^Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Musical  Instruments  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,*  published  in  1S74,  a  masterpiece  of 
erudition  and  arrangement,  and  the  mudel  for 
the  subsequently  written  catalogues  of  the  Paris 
and  Brussels  Conservatoires,  and  of  the  Kraus 
Collection  at  Florence.  He  resolved  to  complete 
this  important  work  by  an  account  of  the  musi- 
cal instruments  of  the  whole  world,  and  wrote 
a  book  which,  in  manuscript,  fills  four  thick 
quarto  volumes,  and  is  illustrated  by  upwards  of 
800  drawings.    It  remains  in  the  hands  of  his 
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executors  and  ii  ttill  (1888)  unpublished.  While 
however  this,  his  magnum  opuSf  was  in  progress, 
he  wrote  a  contribution  to  *  Notes  and  Queries' 
on  Anthropology,  pp.  110-114.  (Stanford,  187^), 
•  Musical  Myths  and  Facts  (NoveUo,  1876), 
and  articles  in  the  '  Musical  Times,*  from  whidi 
'The  Literature  of  National  Music*  (Novello, 
1879)  is  a  reprint.  Among  these  articles  the 
descriptions  of  his  four  Clavichords  possess  an 
unusually  lasting  interest  and  value.  They  were 
published  in  July— Sept.  1879,  and  were  followed 
by '  Music  of  the  Gipsies.*  May— Aug.  1880,  and 
'  iEolian  Music,'  Aug.  and  Sept.  1882.  A  post- 
humous publication  of  considerable  importance 
is  '  Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  the 
Violin  FamUy  •  (Novello,  1883).  There  remain 
in  manuscript,  besides  the  great  work  already 
mentioned,  'The  Musical  Opinions  of  Confucius' 
and  *  Vox  Populi  *  (a  collection  of  National  Airs). 
After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  188 1,  he  thought 
of  living  again  in  Germany,  and  sold  his  library 
by  public  auction,  while  the  more  valuable 
part  of  the  musical  instruments  (excepting 
his  favourite  harpsichords,  clavichord  and  lute, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Herbert  Bowman 
and  the  present  writer)  was  acquired  by  Soulh 
Kensington  Museum.  But,  after  a  short  visit 
to  Hanover  he  returned  to  England,  and  died 
at  his  house  in  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  Nov. 
17,  1882.  '[A^.H.] 

ENGLISH  OPERA.  P.  488  J,  1.  34  from 
bottom,  add  the  name  of  Christopher  Gibbons  as 
collaborating  with  Lock  in  the  music  to  'Cupid 
and  Death.*  P.  489  a,  lines  35-29  to  be  cor- 
rected by  a  reference  to  Macbeth  Music,  vol. 
ii.  p.  184,  and  Pdbcell  in  Appendix.  Line  30, 
for  1677  read  1676.  Line  40,  add  the  date  of 
'  King  Arthur,*  1691.  Line  so,  for  1760  read 
1743. 

ENHARMONIC.  See  Change  L  3,  Diesis, 
MoDULATioir,  Temperament. 

ENTFUHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL. 
Line  5  of  article,  jTor  July  13  read  July  16. 

ENTR'ACTE.  Bee  Divertissement,  Inter- 
mezzo, Nocturne,  Tune  (Act-). 

EPINE,  Francesoa  Mabgherita  de  l*. 
Line  5  from  end  of  articlcybr  appears  reetd  is 
said.  Add  that  she  frequently  signed  herself 
Fran9oise  Marguerite.  In  May,  1703,  she 
received '  ao  ggs  for  one  day's  singing  in  y*  play 
caird  the  Fickle  Shepherdess.*  (MS.  in  the 
writer's  collection.)  At  end  of  article  add  '  It 
appears  from  a  MS.  diary  (in  the  writer's  pos- 
session) kept  by  B.  Cooke  (i.e.  Dr.  Cooke),  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Pepuscb,  that  Mme.  Pepusch  began  to  be 
ill  on  July  19,  1 746,  and  that,  on  the  loth  August 
following,  in  the  afternoon  he  (B.  Cooke)  went 
to  Vaux-Hall  with  the  Doctor,  Mn.  Peputeh 
being  dead.  She  was  "extremely  sick**  the  day 
before.'  [J.M.] 

EPISODES  are  secondary  portions  of  musical 
works,  which  stand  in  contrast  to  the  more 
conspicuous  and  definite  portions  in  which  the 
principal  subjects  appear  in  their  complete  form, 
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through  the  appearance  in  them  of  subordinate 
subjects,  or  short  fragments  only  of  the  principal 
subjects. 

Their  function  as  an  element  of  form  is  most 
easily  distinguishable  in  the  fugal  type  of  move- 
ment. In  the  development  of  that  form  of  art 
composers  soon  found  that  constant  reiteration 
of  the  principal  subject  had  a  tendency  to  become 
wearisome,  however  ingenious  the  treatment 
might  be;  and  consequently  they  often  inter- 
8p«Md  exposition  and  counter-exposition  witli 
independent  passages,  in  whidi  sometimes  new 
ideas,  and  more  oft«i  portions  of  a  counter- 
subject,  or  of  the  principal  subject,  were  used  in 
a.firee  and  fanciful  way.  By  this  means  they  ob- 
tained change  of  character,  and  relief  from  the 
stricter  aspect  of  thpse  portions  in  which  the  com- 
plete subject  and  answer  followed  one  another,  in 
confoimity  with  certain  definite  principles.  In 
connection  with  fugpe  therefore,  episode  may  be 
defined  as  any  portion  in  which  the  principal 
subject  does  not  appear  in  a  complete  form. 

Thera  are  a  certain  number  of  fugues  in  which 
there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  episode,  but  in 
the  most  musical  and  maturest  kind  episodes 
are  an  important  feature.  It  is  most  oommoa 
to  find  one  beginning  as  soon  as  the  last  part 
which  has  to  enter  has  concluded  the  principal 
subject,. and  therewith  the  exposition.  Occa- 
sionally a  codetta  in  the  course  of  the  exposition 
is  developed  to  such  dimensions  as  to  have  all  the 
appearance  of  an  episode,  but  the  more  fiuniliar 
place  for  the  first  one  is  at  the  end  of  the  exposi- 
tion. As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
contrived  and  introduced,  the  Fugue  in  F  minor. 
No.  la  of  the  first  book  of  J.  8.  Bach's  Wohl- 
temperirte  Clavier  may  be  taken.  Here  the 
subject  is  clearly  distinguishable  at  all  times 
from  the  rest  of  the  musical  material  by  its  sbw 
and  steadily  moving,  crotchets.  The  counter- 
subject  which  at  once  follows  the  first  statement 
of  the  subject,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  first 
answer,  introduces  two  new  rhythmic  figures 
which  afiford  a  marked  .contrast  to  the  prindpai 
subject 
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and  out  of  these  the  various  episodes  of  the 
movement  are  contrived.  The  manner  in  which 
it  is  done  may  be  seen  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  episode,  which  begins  at  bar  16,  and  into 
which  the  former  of  the  two  figures  is  closely 
woven. 
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Theadopiionofthislittlefig^re  is  especially  bappj, 
as  the  mind  is  led  on  from  the  successive  exposi- 
tions to  the  episodes  by  the  same  process  as  in  the 
first  statement  of  subject  and  counter^subject ^  and 
thereby  the  continuity  becomes  so  much  the  closer. 

As  further  examples  in  which  the  episodes 
are  noticeable  and  distinct  enough  to  be  studied 
with  ease,  may  be  quoted  the  and,  3rd,  5thy 
loth,  and  34th  of  the  first  book  of  the  Wohltem* 
perirte  davier,  and  the  ist,  3rd,  lath,  and  aoth 
of  the  second  book.  They  are  generally  most 
noticeable  and  important  in  instrumental  fugues 
which  have  a  definite  and  characteristic  or 
rhythmically  marked  subject. 

It  follows  from  the  laws  by  which  expositions 
are  regulated,  that  episodes  should  be  frequently 
used  lor  modulation.  While  the  exposition  is 
going  on,  modulation  is  restricted ;  but  directly  it 
is  over,  the  mind  inclines  to  look  for  a  change 
from  the  regular  alternation  of  prescribed  centres. 
Moreover,  it  is  often  desirable  to  introduce  the 
principal  subject  in  a  new  key,  and  the  episode 
IS  happily  situated  and  contrived  for  the  process 
of  getting  there;  in  the  s.'une  way  that  after 
transitions  to  foreign  keys  another  episode  is 
serviceable  to  get  home  again.  In  this  light, 
moreover,  epistles  are  very  frequently  chs^- 
terized  by  sequences,  which  serve  as  a  means 
of  systematizing  the  steps  of  the  progressions. 
Bach  occasionally  makes  a  very  happy  use  of 
them,  by  repeating  near  the  end  a  characteristic 
episode  which  made  its  appearance  near  the 
beginning,  thereby  adding  a  very  efiective 
element  of  form  to  the  movement 

In  a  looser  sense  the  term  Episode  may  be 
applied  to  portions  of  fugues  which  stand  out 
noticeably  from  the  rest  of  the  movement  by 
reason  of  any  striking  peculiarity;  as  for  in- 
stance the  instrumental  portion  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Amen  Chorus  in  the  Messiah,  or  the 
central  portions  of  certain  very  extensive  fugues 
of  J.  S.  Bach,  in  which  totally  new  subjects  are 
developed  and  worked,  to  be  afterwards  inter- 
woven with  the  principal  subjects. 

In  the  purely  harmonic  forms  of  art  the  word  is 
more  loosely  used  than  in  the  fugal  order.  It  is 
sometimes  used  of  portions  of  a  binary  move- 
ment in  which  subordinate  or  accessory  subjects 
appear,  and  sometimes  of  the  subordinate  por- 
tions between  one  principal  subject  and  another, 
in  which  modulation  frequently  takes  place. 
It  serves  more  usefully  in  relation  to  a  move- 
ment in  Aria  or  Rondo  form ;  as  the  central 
portion  in  the  former,  and  the  alternative  sub- 
jects or  passages  between  each  entry  of  the 
subject  in  the  latter  cannot  conveniently  be 
called  'second  subjects.*  In  the  old  form  of 
Kondo,  such  as  Couperin*Sy  the  intermediate 
VOL.  IV.  PT.  5. 


dlvinoni  were  to  very  definite  and  so  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  principal  subject  that  they 
were  conveniently  described  as  Couplets.  But  in 
the  mature  form  of  Bondo  to  be  met  with  in 
modem  Sonatas  and  Symphonies  the  continuity 
is  so  much  closer  that  it  is  more  convenient 
to  define  the  form  as  a  regular  alternation 
of  principal  subject  with  episodes.  It  some- 
times happens  in  the  most  highly  artistic 
Bondos  that  the  first  episode  presents  a  re- 
gular second  subject  in  a  new  key ;  that  the 
second  episode  (following  the  first  return  of  the 
principal  subject)  is  a  regular  development  or 
*  working  out '  portion,  and  the  third  episode  is 
a  recapitulation  of  the  first  transposed  to  the 
principal  key.  By  this  means  a  closer  approxi- 
mation to  Binary  form  is  arrived  at.  In  operas 
and  oratorios,  and  kindred  forms  of  vocal  art,  the 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  it  would  be 
used  in  connection  with  literature.  [C.H.H.P.] 
EQUAL  VOICES.  See  UNEQDAL,and  Voices. 

ERABD.  P.  491  a,  par.  3.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  London  house  was  not  due  to  the 
French  Bevolution ;  Sebastian  Erard  had  alreadv 
begun  business  in  London  in  1786.        [AJ^.H.J 

ERK,  L.  C.  Add  date  of  death,  Nov.  35, 1883. 

ERNST,  H.  W.  line  9  from  end  of  article, 
for  Ferdinand  Hiller  read  Stephen  Heller. 
(Corrected  in  later  editions.) 

ESCHMANN.  J.  C.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  733  5, 
and  add  that  he  died  at  Zurich,  Oct.  25,  1882. 

ESCUDIER.  Add  dates  of  death  of  Mariop 
April  17, 1880,  and  of  L^n,  June  22, 1881. 

ESMERALDA.  Opera  in  four  acte ;  words  by 
Theo  Marzials  and  Albert  Bandegger,  arranged 
frY>m  Victor  Hugo's  libretto  *  La  Esmeralda ' ; 
m  usic  by  A.  GoringThomas.  Prod  uced  by  the  Carl 
Rosa  company,  Drury  Lane,  March  16,  i883.[M.] 

ESSIPOFF,  Annettk,  Bussian  pianist,  born 
1850,  and  educated  at  the  Conservatorium  of  St. 
Petersburg,  principaUy  under  the  care  of  Theodor 
Leschetitzky.  After  attaining  considerable  re- 
putation in  her  own  country  she  undertook  a 
concert  tour  in  1 8 74,  api>earing  in  lx>ndon  at 
the  New  Philharmonic  concert  of  May  16  in 
Chopin^s  E  minor  Concerto,  at  recitals  of  her  own, 
and  elsewhere.  She  made  her  d<$but  in  the  same 
concerto  in  1875  at  one  of  the  Concerts  Popu- 
laires,  and  afterwards  at  a  chamber  concert 
given  by  Wieniawski  and  Davidoff.  In  1876  she 
went  to  America,  where  her  success  was  very 
marked.  In  1880  she  married  Leschetitzky,  and 
since  that  time  has  not  been  heard  again  in  Eng- 
land. Her  playing  combines  extraordinary  skill 
and  technical  facility  with  poetic  feeling,  though 
the  artistic  ardour  of  her  temperament  leads  her 
at  times  to  interpretations  that  are  liable  to  be 
called  exaggerated.  [M.] 

ESTE,  Thomas.  Line  7,  add  that  he  was 
engaged  in  printing  as  early  as  1576*  B.  496  a, 
for  U.  10-18  read  He  died  Bhortly  before  1609, 
in  which  year  a  large  number  of  his  *  copyrights,* 
as  they  would  now  be  called,  were  transferred  to 
T.  Snodhanu    [Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.]  [M.J 
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EYERS,  Garc.  Line  8  from  md  of  attidd, 
•dd  that  he  died  in  Vienna,  Deo.  31,  1875. 

EVACUATIO  (Ital.  Evaeuagione;  Germ. 
AusleeruHff ;  Eng.  Evacuation).  A  term  used 
in  the  15th  and  i6th  centurieB,  to  denote  the 
substitution  of  a  '  void  *  or  open-headed  note  for 
a  *  full/  or  closed  one ;  e.  g,  of  a  Minim  for  a 
Crotchet.  The  process  was  employed,  both  with 
black  and  red  notes,  and  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  invention  of  printing ;  but,  its  effect 
upon  the  duration  of  the  notes  concerned  dif- 
fered considerably  at  different  epochs.  Morley/ 
writing  in  1597,  says  *lf  a  white  note,  w^  they 
called  blacke  voyd,  happened  amongst  blacke 
full,  it  was  diminished  of  halfe  the  value,  so 
that  a  minime  was  but  a  crotchet,  and  a  semi- 
1>riefe  a  minime,'  etc.  But,  in  many  cases,  the 
diminution  was  one>third,  marking  the  difference 
between  '  perfection  *  and  '  imperfection ' ;  or 
one-fourth,  superseding  the  action  of  the  *  point 
£>f  augmentation.'  For  the  explanation  of  some 
jof  these  cases,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  471,  [W.S.B.] 

EVOVAE  (EuouAS  vel  Eooua).  A  technical 
word,  fonned  from  the  vowels  of  the  last  clause 
of  the  'Gloria  Patri* — secu^orum.  Amen;  and 
aised,  in  mediaeval  Office-Books,  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion, when,  at  the  olose  of  an  Antiphon,  it  is 
necessary  to  indicate  the  Ending  of  the  Tone 
adapted  to  the  following  Psalm,  or  Canticle. 

The  following  example,  indicating  the  Second 
Ending  of  the  First  Tone,  is  taken  from  an 
Office-Book  printed  at  Magdeburg  in  161 3.    An 
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amusingly  erroneous  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
woixi  is  noticed  in  vol.  ii.  46a  a,  note.    [W.S.R.] 

EWER  &  Co.  A  firm  of  music  publishers 
and  importers,  originally  established  by  John 
;J.  Ewer  about  seventy  years  ago  in  small 
premises  in  Bow  Churchyard.  Ewer  &  Co. 
were  for  many  years  almost  the  only  importers 
of  foreign  music  in  this  country.  Their  pub- 
lications were  chiefly  by  German  composers, 
and  it  was  their  editions  of  vocal  quartets 
with  English  words,  brought  out  in  score  and 
parts  under  the  tiUe  of  *  Orpheus,*  and  also 
'  Gems  of  German  Song,*  that  first  brought  the 
firm  into  notice.  On  the  retirement  of  Ewer, 
ihe  business  passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands 
of  £.  Buxton,  who  removed  it,  first  to  Newgate 
Street,  and  afterwards  to  No.  390  Oxford  Street. 
The  business,  under  Buxton*s  direction,  gained 
a  great  importance  owing  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  copyright  for  England  of  all  subsequent 
works  to  be  composed  by  Mendelssohn.  The  inci- 
dent that  determined  Mendelssohn  thus  to  accept 
Ewer  &  Co.  is  noteworthy.  He  had  offered 
Addison  &  Co.,  through  the  mediation  of  Bene- 
dict, the  copyright  of  his  Scotch  Symphony  and 

1  *A  PlAlne  and  S«s1e  Introdnotion.'  Annotation  at  tbe  ad  of 
the  TolunM,  referring  to  p.  •. 
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the  fourth  Book  of  the  lieder  ohne  Worte,  with 
some  smaller  pieces.  Addison  ft  Co.  were  willing 
to  take  the  pianoforte  compositions^  but  were 
not  disposed  to  give  the  amount  asked,  £25,  far 
the  Symphony,  intimatine  that  the  first  Sym- 
phony had  not  sold  weU,  and  that  they  had 
unsaleable  copies  on  hand.  They  eventually 
offered  £  20.  Mendelssohn,  who  disliked  bargain- 
ing, felt  hurt,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Benedict 
offered  the  new  works  to  Buxton,  who  gladly 
accepted  them,  and  agreed  to  publish  all  Men- 
delssohn*s  future  compositions.  Buztoo,  who 
had  a  large  business  of  another  kind,  and  hsd 
only  taken  to  music  publishing  from  his  attach- 
ment to  the  art,  in  i860  sold  his  property 
of  Ewer  ft  Co.  to  Mr.  William  Witt,  who  hsd 
been  the  manager  of  the  firm  firom  1853.  Mr. 
Witt  removed  the  business  premises  to  No.  87 
Regent  Street,  where  he  added  a  Musical  li- 
brary that  offered  for  circulation  every  branch  of 
musical  composition.  By  sparing  neither  trouble 
nor  expense  his  library  became  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  extensive  in  existence.  Cheap  and 
complete  editions  of  Mendelssohn's  works  were 
brought  out  by  him  before  the  like  could  be 
done  in  the  composer's  own  country.  Mr.  Witt 
retired  in  1867,  when  the  firm  of  Ewer  ft  Ca 
went  by  purchase  to  Messrs.  Novello  ft  Co. 
[See  Novello,  Ewsb  ft  Co.]  [A.J.H.] 

EXPOSITION  is  the  puUing  out  or  state- 
ment of  the  musical  subjects  upon  which  any 
movement  is  founded,  and  is  regulated  by  various 
rules  in  different  forms  of  the  sirt  In  fugue  the 
process  of  introducing  the  several  parts  or  voices 
is  the  exposition,  and  it  ends  and  passes  into 
episode  or  counter-exposition  when  the  last  part 
that  enters  has  concluded  with  the  last  note  of  the 
subject.  The  rules  for  fugal  exposition  are  given 
in  the  article  FuQUB.  Counteivexposition  is  the 
reappearance  of  the  principal  subject  or  subjects, 
after  complete  exposition,  or  such  digressions 
as  episodes.  In  forms  of  the  harmonic  order 
the  term  Exposition  is  commonly  nsed  of  the 
first  half  of  a  movement  in  Binary  form,  because 
that  part  contains  the  statement  of  the  two 
principal  subjects.  This  use  of  the  word  is 
evidently  derived  firom  the  incomplete  and  super- 
ficial view  which  was  the  legacy  of  theorists 
of  some  generations  back,  that  a  Binary  move- 
ment was  based  on  two  tunes  which  for  the 
sake  of  variety  are  put  into  two  different  keys. 
Hence  it  is  not  so  apt  in  this  sense  as  it  is  in 
connection  with  fugue.  But  it  may  be  defended 
as  less  open  to  objection  when  it  is  used  as  the 
obverse  to  Recapitulation,  so  as  to  divide  Binary 
movements  into  three  main  portions,  the  Ex- 
position, Development,  and  Recapitulation  ;  and 
though  it  leaves  out  of  count  the  vital  importance 
of  the  contrast  and  balance  of  key,  it  is  likely  to 
be  commonly  accepted  in  default  of  a  better. 
See  also  FoBiL  [C.H.H.P.] 

EYBLER,  Joseph  yov.  Correct  the  last 
statement  by  adding  that  Dr.  Stainer  has  edited 
one  movement  by  Eybler. 
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Line  8  of  article, /or  iEolian  read  Lydian. 
Add  that  one  of  Beethoven's  notes  to  Steiner 
is  signed  ^  jl 
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FACCIO,  Fbanco,  bom  March  8,  1840/  at 
Verona,  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances,  who 
deprived  themselyes  almost  of  the  necessaries  of 
Hfe  in  order  to  give  their  son  a  musical  educa- 
tion.    In  Nov.  1855  he  entered  the  Conserva- 
torio  of  Milan,  where  he  made  remarkable  pro- 
gress   in    composition    under   Roncbetti.     An 
overture    bj  him  was  played  at   one  of  the 
Biudents'  concerts  in  i860.     In  the  following 
year  he  left  the  institution,  and  on  Nov.  10, 
1 863,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  three- 
fbct  opera,  '  I  Profughi  Fianmiinghi,'  performed 
»t  La  Scala.    Before  this  a  remarkable  work, 
written  in  collaboration  with  his  friend  Boito, 
luid  entitled  '  Le  Sorelle  d*Italia/  had  been  per- 
formed   at    the   Conservatorio.     [See  vol.  iv. 
p.  550.]    The  same  friend,  for  whom  he  had 
formed  a  warm  attachment  during  the  time  of 
their  studentship,  wrote  him   the  libretto    of 
*  Amleto,*  which  was  given  with  success  at  the 
Teatro  Carlo  Fenice,  at  Genoa,  on  May  30, 1865 
(not  at  Florence,  as  Pougin  states),  but  which 
was  unfavourably  received  at  the  Scala  in  Feb. 
1871,    In  1866  he  fought^  together  with  Boito, 
in  the  Garibaldian  army,  and  in  1867-8  under- 
took a  tour  in  Scandinavia,    A  symphony  in  F 
dates  from  about  this  time.    In  July  1868  he 
succeeded  Croff  as  professor  of  harmony  in  the 
Conservatorio,  and  after  acquiring  great  expe- 
rience as  a  conductor  at  the  Teatro  Carcano,  was 
made  conductor  at  La  Scala.    A  Cantata  d'in- 
^ugurazione  was  performed  in  1884,  and  two 
sets  of  songs  by  him  have  been  published  by 
Kicordi.    Faccio  holds  an  important  position 
l^mong  the  advanced  musicians  of  Italy,  and  as  a 
composer  his  works  command  attention  by  their 
originality.     It  is,  however,  as  a  conductor  that 
he  is  most  successful,  and  he  may  be  considered 
as  the  greatest  living  Italian  conductor.    He 
directed    the    first    European    performance    of 
Verdi's  *  Alda'  in  187a,  and  the  production  of 
bis  *  Otello '  in  1 887,  both  at  Milan.  [M.] 

FA  FICTUM.  In  the  system  of  Guido 
d'Arezzo,  BQ,  the  third  sound  in  the  HexachoT' 
dum  tuUurcUe  was  called  B  mi;  and  Bb,  the 
fourth  sound  in  the  Hexachordwn  molle,  B  fa. 
And,  because  B  fa  coidd  not  be  expressed  with- 
out the  accidental  sign  {B  rotundum)  it  was 
called  Fa  fictum.  [See  Hbxaohord.]  For  this 
reason,  the  Polyphonic  Composers  applied  the 

1  FftloMhL   Pooftn  riTet  th«  date  «a  1841.   Varioaa  irtlclM  in  tlM 
•OutiM  mutkale  di  MUuio '  lapport  dthsr  data  IndlAsrwUy*. 


term  Fa  fictum  to  the  note  Bb,  whenever  it 
was  introduced,  by  means  of  the  accidental  sign, 
into  a  Mode  sung  at  its  natural  pitch ;  and,  by 
analogy,  to  the  £  b  which  represented  the  same 
interval  in  the  transposed  Modes.  The  Fib 
fictum  is  introduced,  with  characteristic  effect, 
in  the  '  Gloria  Patri  *  of  Tallis's  five-part  Re- 
sponses, at  the  second  syllable  of  the  word 
'without';  and  a  fine  example  of  its  employ- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  transposed  £b  will 
be  found  in  Giaches  Archadelt's  Madrigal,  |I1 
bianco  e  dolce  cigno,'  at  the  second  and  third 
syllables  of  the  word  *piangendo,'  as  shown  in, 
the  example  in  vol.  ii.  p.  i88  ft.  [W.S.R.] 

FAISST,  Emmanuel  Gottlob  Fbdedbich, 
bom  Oct.  13, 1823,  at  Esslingen  in  Wurtemberjr, 
was  sent  to  the  seminary  at  Schonthal  in  1836, 
and  in  1840  to  Tubingen,  in  order  to  study 
theology;  but  his  musical  talents,  which  had 
previously  shown  themselves  in  the  direction  of 
great  proficiency  on  the  organ,  were  too  strong, 
and,  although  he  received  no  direct  musical  in* 
struction  worth  mentioning,  he  had  made  such 
progress  in  composition  by  1844  that  when  he 
went  to  Berlin  and  shewed  his  productions  to 
Mendelssohn,  that  master  advised  him  to  work 
by  himself  rather  than  attach  himself  to  any 
teacher.  In  1846  he  appeared  in  public  as  an 
organ-player  in  many  German  towns,  and  finally 
took  up  his  abode  in  Stuttgart.  Here  in  1 847  he 
founded  an  organ  school  and  a  society  for  the 
study  of  church  music.  He  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  several  choral  societies,  and  in  1857  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Con- 
servatorium,  to  the  management  of  which  he 
was  appointed  two  years  later.  Some  time 
before  this  the  University  of  Tfibingen  bestowed 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in 
recognition  of  the  value  of  his  <Beitriige  zum 
Gescbichte  der  Claviersonate,'  an  important 
contribution  to  the  musical  periodical  *  Cacilia,* 
and  the  title  of  Professor  was  given  him  a  few 
years  afterwards.  In  1865  he  waa  appointed 
organist  of  the  Stiflskirche,  and  received  a  prize 
for  his  choral  work  'Gesang  im  Griinen,*  at  the 
choral  festival  in  Dresden.  His  setting  of  Schil- 
ler's *  Macht  des  Gesanges '  was  equally  success- 
ful in  the  following  year  with  the  Schlesische 
Sangerbund.  His  compositions  are  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  church  music  and  choral  com- 
positions. A  cantata  *  Des  Sangers  Wiederkehr  * 
was  recently  performed.  Several  quartets  for 
male  voices,  and  organ  pieces  have  been  published 
collectively,  and  the  Lebert  and  Stark  '  Piano- 
forteschule*  contains  a  double  fugue  by  him. 
With  the  latter  he  published  in  1880  an  'Ele- 
mentar-und-C3iorgesangschale,*  which  has  con- 
siderable value,  [M.] 
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FALCOK,  Mabib  CotLv^Ln,  born  Jan.  aS, 
l8i3,  at  Paris,  received  vocal  instruotion  at  the 
Conservatoire  from  Henri,  Pellegrini,  Bordogni, 
and  Nourrit,  and  gained  in  1830-31  first  prizes 
for  vocalization  and  singing.  On  July  ao,  183a, 
■he  made  her  d^ut  at  the  Op^ra  as  Alice  in 
*  Robert/  with  brilliant  success.  '  Her  acting, 
intelligence,  and  self-possession  give  us  promise 
4)f  an  excellent  actress.  In  stature  tall  enough 
to  suit  all  the  operatic  heroines,  a  pretty  face, 
great  play  of  feature.  ...  Her  voice  is  a  well- 
defined  soprano,  more  than  2  octaves  in  compass, 
and  resounding  equally  with  the  same  power ' 
(Caetil-Blaze).  She  remained  there  until  1838, 
when  iU-health  and  loss  of  voice  compelled  her 
io  leave  for  Italy.  Her  parts  included  I>onna 
Anna  on  the  production  of  'Don  Juan,'  March 
xo,  1834,  Julie  in  'La  Vestale*  at  Nourrit*s 
benefit  May  3,  1834,  ^^®  heroines  in  'Molse* 
and  '  Si^ge  de  Corinthe.'  She  also  created 
the  parts  of  Mrs.  Ankarstroem  (*  Gustavo  III.'), 
Bachel  ('  La  Juive '),  Valentine  ('  Huguenots  *), 
her  best  part,  the  heroine  in  Louise  Bertin*s 
'  Esmeralda,*  and  in  Niedermeyer*s  '  Stradella.* 
'  Richly  endowed  by  nature,  beautiful,  possessing 
a  splendid  voice,  great  intelligence,  and  profound 
dramatic  feeling,  she  made  every  year  remark- 
able by  her  progress  and  by  the  development  of 
her  talent.'  (F^tis.)  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  357  b, 
note  3.]  Ailer  an  absence  of  two  years,  and 
under  the  impresdoii  that  her  voice  was  restored, 
on  March  14, 1840,  she  re-appeared  at  a  benefit 
given  on  her  behalf  in  the  first  two  acts  of  '  La 
Juive,'  and  in  the  fourth  act  of  the  '  Huguenots.' 
But  her  voice  had  completely  gone,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  could  get  through  the  first 
pal*t — indeed  she  fainted  in  the  arms  of  Duprez. 
(Clement,  Histoire  de  Musique,  p.  749.)  After 
this  she  retired  altogether  fi-om  the  Opera,  where 
her  name  still  survives  to  designate  dramatic 
soprano  parts.  Mme.  Falcon  afterwards  married 
M.  MalAn9on,  and  we  believe  that  she  is  still 
living  in  Paris.  [A.C.] 

FANCIES,  or  FANTASIES,  the  old  Eng- 
lish  name  for  Fantasia,  which  see.  In  the 
various  collections  catalogued  under  the  head  of 
VlROiKAL  MiTSlO  all  tlu^e  words  occur.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  original  com- 
positions as  opposed  to  those  which  were  written 
upon  a  given  subject  or  upon  a  ground.        [M.] 

FANING,  Eaton,  the  son  of  a  professor 
of  music,  was  born  at  Helston  in  Cornwall, 
May  20, 1850.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
on  the  pianoforte  and  violin  from  his  parents, 
and  performed  at  local  concerts  before  he  was 
five  years  old.  In  April,  1870,  he  entered  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied 
under  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett,  Dr.  Steggall,  Signer 
Ciabatta,  and  Messrs.  Sullivan,  Jewson,Aylward, 
and  Pettitt,  and  carried  off  successively  the 
bronze  medal  (1871),  silver  medal  for  the  Piano- 
forte (1872),  Mendelssohn  Scholarship  (1873), 
bronze  medal  for  Harmony  (1874),  and  the 
Lucas  silver  medal  for  Composition  (1876).  In 
1874  Mr.  Faningwas  appointed  Sub- Professor  of 
Harmony^  in  1877  Assistant-Professor  of  the 


Pianoforte,  and  Associate,  and  in  1878  Professor 
of  the  Pianoforte.  He  also  played  the  violon- 
cello and  drums  in  the  orchestra.  On  July  18, 
1877,  Mr.  Faning's  operetta,  «The  Two  Majors,' 
was  performed  at  the  Royal  Academy,  which 
event  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Operatic 
Class  at  the  institution.  An  operetta,  'The 
Head  of  the  Poll,'  was  suooetefiilly  produced  at 
the  German  Reeds*  Entertainment  in  188a.  At 
the  same  date  Mr.  Faning  occupied  the  poets  of 
Professor  and  Conductor  of  the  Choral  Class  at 
the  National  Training  School,  and  Professor  of 
the  Pianoforte  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music ; 
the  latter  post  he  resigned  in  July  1885,  when 
he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Music  at 
Harrow  School.  From  the  opening  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  until  July  1885  he  taught 
the  Pianoforte  and  Harmony,  and  until  Easter 
1887  idso  conducted  the  Choral  Class  at  that 
institution.  Mr.  Faning  is  also  conductor  of  the 
Madrigal  Society.  His  compositions  include  two 
operettas,  a  symphony  in  C  minor,  two  quartets, 
an  overture,  a  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittia 
for  full  orchestra  (performed  at  St.  Paul's  at  the 
Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy),  besides 
anthems,  songs,  duets,  and  part- songs,  among 
which  the  '  ^ng  of  the  Vikmgs,'  for  four-part 
chorus  with  pianoforte  duet  accompaniment,  has 
attained  wide  popularity.  [W3.S.] 

FARANDOLE.  A  national  Provencal  dance. 
No  satisfactory  derivation  has  been  given  of  the 
name.    Diez  (' Etymologischea  WOrterbuch  der 
Romanischen  Sprachen')  connects  it  with   the 
Spanish  Farandula,  a  company  of  strollin?  play- 
ers, which  he  derives  from  theGermmikJ'ahrende. 
A  still  more  unlikely  derivation  has  been  sug- 
gested from  the  Greek  <paXay(  and  SovAof,  be- 
cause the  dancers  in  the  Farandole  are  linked 
together  in  a  long  chain.     The  dance  is  very 
probably  of  Greek  origin,  and  seems  to  be  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Cranes*  Dance,  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  ascribed  to  Theseus,  who 
instituted  it  to  celebrate  his  escape  from  the 
Labyrinth.    This  dance  is  alluded  to  at  the  end 
of  the  hymn  to  Delos  of  Callimachus :  it  is  still 
danced  m  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean, 
and  may  well  have  been  introduced  into  the  South 
of  France  from  Marseilles.    The  Farandole  con- 
sists of  a  long  string  of  young  men  and  women^ 
sometimes  as  manv  as  a  hundred  in  number, 
holding  one  another  by  the  hands,  or  by  ribbons 
or   handkerchiefs.     The    leader   is    always    a 
bachelor,  and  he  is  preceded  by  one  or  more 
musicians  playing  the  gaiovhei,  i.e.  a  small 
wooden  fiute-k-bec,  and  the  tambourin,     [See 
vol.  iv.  p.  55.]     With  his  left  hand  the  leader 
holds  the  hand  of  his  partner,  in  his  right  he 
waves  a  flag,  handkerchief,  or  ribbon,  which 
serves  as  a  signal   for  his  followers.     As  the 
Farandole  prooeeds  through  the  streets  of  the 
town  the  string  of  dancers  is  constantly  recruited 
by  fresh  additions.     The  leader  (to  quote  the 
poet  Mistral) '  makes  it  come  and  go,  turn  back- 
wards and  forwards  . . .  sometimes  he  forms  it 
into  a  rinj^,  sometimes  winds  it  in  a  spiral,  then 
he  breaks  off  from  his  followers  and  dances  vq, 


FABANDOLK 

front,  then  lie  joins  on  again,  and  makes  it  pass 
rapidly  under  the  uplifted  arms  of  the  last  cou- 
ple/ ^  The  Farandole  is  usually  danced  at  all 
the  great  feasts  in  the  towns  of  Provence,  such  as 
the  feast  of  Corpus  Domini,  or  the  '  Coursos  de 
la  Tarasquo,*  which  were  founded  by  King  H^nd 
ion  April  14,  1474,  ^^^  ^^®  place  at  Tarascon 
annually  on  July  29.  In  the  latter  the  Farandole 
is  preceided  by  the  huge  effigy  of  a  legendary 
monster — the  Tarasque — borne  by  several  men 
and  attended  by  the  gaily  dressed  '  chevaliers  de 
la  Tarasque.*  The  music  of  the  Farandole  is  in 
6-8  time,  with  a  strongly  accentuated  rhythm. 
The  following  is  the  traditional  '  Farandoido  dei 
Tarascaire  *  of  Tarascon  :— 


^'  Modert^ 
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The  Farandole  has  occasionally  been  used  for 
less  innocent  purposes  than  that  of  a  mere  dance : 
in  181 5  General  Ramel  was  murdered  at  Tou- 
louse by  the  infuriated  populace,  who  made  use  of 
their  national  dance  to  surround  and  butcher  him. 

The  Farandole  has  been  introduced  on  the 
stage  in  Gounod*s  'Mireille/  and  in  Daudet^s 
'  L  Arlt^ienne '  (with  Bizefs  music),  but  the 
dance  is  not  suited  for  the  purposes  of  a  ballet. 
Further  information  concerning  it  will  be  found 
sub  voce  in  Larousse's  Dictionary,  in  Vidal*s  'Lou 
Tambourip,*  D^sanat*s  *  Coursos  de  la  Tarasquo,' 
Mistral's  'Mireille,*  *F6te8  de  la  Tarasque,'  and 
introduction  to  Mathieti*s  '  La  Farandoulo,*  and 
in  the  works  of  Hyacinthe  Morel.  A  good  de* 
scription  of  the  dance  occurs  in  Daudet's  *  Nunta 
Boumestan/  [W.B.S.] 

FARINELLI  (second  arUcle  under  that 
heading).  Line  2,  omit  the  woids  '  either  a 
brother  or.' 

FARMER,  John,  bom  Aug.  16,  1836,  at 
Nottingham,  received  his  musical  education  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservator! um,  and  subsequently 
under  Andrae  Spaeth  at  Saxe-Coburg.  He  was 
a  teacher  of  music  at  Zurich,  and  subsequently 
music  master  at  Harrow  School  from  1862  to 
1885,  where  he  obtained  great  popularity.  He 
has  been  organist  at  Balliol  College  since  1885, 
where  he  has  recently  instituted  in  the  College 
Hall  a  series  of  Sunday  and  Monday  Evening 
Concerts  for  the  performance  of  glees,  part-songs, 

1  Anriume  Vatht«ft.    La  Fanodoulo,  pubUabad  wtth  a  tmul*> 
tkm  mdA  uotrtf  by  W.  JfUtnl,  ATlgooa,  iBBL 


etc.,  Bt  well  as  the  '  Balliol  College  Musical 
Society.*  His  compositions  include  '  Christ  and 
his  Soldiers,*  oratorio,  1878 ;  a  *  Requiem  in  me- 
mory of  departed  Harrow  friends  * ;  '  Cinderella/ 
a  fairy  opera  1882;  'Nursery  Rhymes  Qua- 
drilles,' for  chorus  and  orchestra,  four  sets ; 
*  Hunting  Songs  Quadrilles/  for  same ;  songs,  etc. 
He  has  edited  'Hymns  and  Tunes  for  High 
Schools';  the  » Harrow  Glee  Book/  'Harrow 
School  Marches,' '  Harrow  School  Songs/  etc.,  as 
well  as  two  volumes  of  Bach  for  the  use  of  High 
Schools.  [A.C.] 

FARNABY,  Gilbs.  Add  that  he  graduated 
at  Christ  Church  as  Mus.  Bac.  on  July  7,  1592 ; 
stating  in  his  9uj>plicat  that  he  had  stucUed 
music  for  12  years.  (Wood's  '  Fasti,'  ed.  Bliss, 
i.  257.)  There  are  a  number  of  pieces  by  him 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  (see  voL  iv.  pp. 
308-310),  among  which  is  a  curious  composi- 
tion for  two  virginals.  The  same  volume  oon« 
tains  four  pieces  by  his  sen,  Richard  Famaby, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known.  Giles  Famaby  con- 
tributed harmonies  to  some  of  the  tunes  in  Ra- 
venscroft's  Psalter  (1621).  Wood's  statement 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Truro  is  probably  correct^ 
though  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Visita- 
tion of  Cornwall  of  1620.  Thomas  Famaby's 
wife  came  from  Launceston;  he  liv«d  most  of 
his  life  in  London  and  Sevenoaks,  and  his  de- 
iicendants  remained  in  Kent,  but  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  family  is  obscure,  and  the  connection 
between  Giles  and  Thomas  Famaby  cannot  be 
traced.  [W.B.S.] 

FARRENC,  Aribtidb.  Line  a  of  article,/or 
Feb.  12,  1869,  rea(2  Jan.  31,  1865. 

FAUR£,  Gabbiel  Ubbain,  bom  May  13, 
1845,  at  Pamiers  (Ari^ge),  studied  at  Paris  with 
Niedermeyer,  the  founder  of  the£cole  de  Musique 
religieuse ;  also  under  Dietsch  and  Saint-Saens, 
of  whom  he  has  remained  the  devoted  friend. 
His  first  appointment  on  leaving  the  school  in 
1866  was  that  of  organist  at  St.  Sauveur,  Rennes; 
in  1870  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  after  holding 
the  posts  of  accompanying  organist  at  St.  Sulpice 
and  principal  organist  at  St.  Honors,  became 
mattre  de  chapelie  at  the  Madeleine,  where  he 
still  remains.  He  became  known  as  a  composer 
by  his  touching  and  original  songs,  many  of 
which  are  very  remarkable.  A  selection  of 
twenty  has  been  published  by  Hamelle,  and  '  Le 
Pobme  d' Amour  *  by  Durand  and  Schoenewerk, 
but  his  compositions  in  this  class  are  very 
numerous.  Ue  has  also  published  many  piano- 
forte pieces,  among  which  are  some  delightful 
nocturnes ;  at  the  Soci^t^  Nationale  de  Musique, 
where  all  his  most  important  coinpositions  have 
been  successively  given,  he  produced  a  Cautique 
de  Racine,  duets  for  female  voices,  and  a  violin 
sonata,  afterwards  played  at  the  Trocad^ro,  on 
July  5,  1878,  which  last  has  become  popular  in 
Germany.  Among  his  most  remarkable  works, 
besides  a  Berceuse  and  Romance  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  a  beautiful  El^e  for  violoncello,  two 
Quartets  for  piano  and  strings  (1882  and  '87), 
and  a  Violin  Concerto,  we  may  mention  an  Orchea- 
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tml  Suite  (Salle  Hen,  Feb.  13,  ld74%  a  pretty 
/Cboeur  dee  BjinnB*  (Trocad^ro,  Jane  27, 
j878)»  a  fymphony  in  D  minor  (Ch&telet,  March 
iSf  1885),  a  Bequiem  (Madeleine,  Jan.  16, 
1888),  and  his  great  choral  work,  'La  Nai8- 
eance  de  Y^nus.*  M.  Faurtf,  who  is  one  of  the 
moet  difltinguished  and  steadfast  of  French  com'* 
posers,  cornea  himself  chiefly  to  Tocal  and 
chamber  music,  in  which  his  remarkable  purity 
and  sincerity  of  sentiment,  and  his  penetration  of 
feeling  seem  to  bind  him  to  Chopin  and  Schu- 
mann. In  1885  the  Prix  Chartier,  given  by  the 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  for  the  Mt  chamber 
composition,  waa  with  excellent  judgment 
awarded  to  him.  [AJ.] 

FAURE,  J.  B.    See  vol.  i.  p.  57Z. 

FAY,  GuiLLKRMUS  DU  (Guilielmufl,  Gngliel* 
mus,  or  Wilbelmus  Du£&y,  Dufais,  or  Duffai). 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  personal 
identity  of  the  great  leader  of  the  First  Flemish 
^hool  was  sunrounded  by  doubts,  little  less  ob- 
acure  than  those  which  still  perplex  the  biognpher 
jof  Franco  of  Cologne.  Neither  Barney  nor  Haw- 
kins seem  to  have  troubled  themselves,  either  to 
leam  the  details  of  his  life,  or  to  ascertain  his 
true  place  in  the  History  of  Art.  Since  their 
day,  the  authority  most  frequently  consulted  has 
been  Baini,  who|  speaks  of  Dufay  as  having  sung 
in  the  Pontifical  Choir  from  1380  to  143a.  F^tis 
and  Ambrofl  were  content  to  accept  Baini*s  dates 
without  verification ;  and  most  later  writers — 
ourselves  among  the  number^ — have  followed 
their  example,  to  the  extent  of  assuming  the 
learned  Abba's  words  to  mean  even  more  than 
he  intended ;  for,  though  he  tells  us  that  Quil. 
Bufay's  connection  with  the  Pontifical  Choir 
ceased  in  143  a,  he  does  not  say  that  the  Master 
died  in  that  year — and  it  is  now  known  that  he 
lived  many  years  later. 

One  of  the  first  historians  of  credit  who  ven- 
tured to  throw  any  serious  doubt  upon  Baini's 
dates  was  Robert  Eitner,  whose  discoveries  led 
him  to  suggest — as  Kiesewetter  had  previously 
done,  in  the  case  of  Franco-^the  existence  of 
two  Masters  of  the  same  name,  flourishing  nearly 
a  century  apart.  This  extravagant  conclusion 
he  based  upon  the  evidence  nfforded  by  three 
tumulary  inscriptions,  lately  discovered  at  Cam- 
brai.  The  first  of  these,  from  the  tomb  of  Dufay 's 
mother,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Cambrai,  runs  thus — 

Chi  derant  ghist  demiselle  Marie  Dufay,  mhn  de  me 
Goillaume  Da&y,  oonone  (tic)  de  odena,^  laquelle  ire- 

Swsa  ran  mU  iiu«  et  xuiu  lb  jour  de  St  Qeorge.  fries 
leu  pour  r&me. 

The  second  mentions  Dufay,  in  connection 

with  a  Priest  named  Alexandre  Bouillart  of 

Beauvius^ 

Chi  gist  aire  Alexandre  Bouillart,  pretre,  natif  de 
Beauvais,  chapelain  de  l^glise,  et  dn  me  Guillaume  Du- 
fay, canone  de  Cambrai.  et  trepaaca  I'au  miluoucjJLXUU 
le  xx«  jour  d'aoust.    Dieu  en  ait  lea  Ames. 

l8eeTol.U.p.8a6ft:andUl.p.2B0«.  Alio,  *  A  General  Bbtory  of 
Htttle,' p.  fiS.   (I«ondon,  1888.) 

>  Another  reprint  bu  «tfmM.  The  wcrU  tUodi,  of  eoone,  for  the 
modem  French  word,  c4an»,  ftlfnttyinff  here,  or  of  this  place.  But  a 
learned  Germen  crltio  hex  mistaken  It  for  the  name  ofsome  unknown 
town.  In  the  neigh bonrhood  of  Oambrai :  and  gravely  telle  us  no  soch 
place  ai  C^na  is  mentioned  In  aoj  atlas  ur  guide-book  with  which 
IM  Is  acquainted. 
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Th«  third  is  the  eintaph  of  Dnfoy  liimself;  and 

gives  his  titles,  thus— 

Hio  inferiua  Jaoet  yenerabilia  vir  maor.  gnillermin 
dufay  music,  boecalarens  in  decretis  olGa  hu*  eocleaie 
obonalis  delude  canonic'  et  Boe.  waldetmdis  montem. 
qui  obiit  anno  dnL  millM^^o  quadrin ...  no  die  XXVii* 
meniis  novembria. 

The  hiatus  in  the  date  is  supplied  by  an  old 
MS.  in  the  Library  at  Cambrai,  which  esta* 
bUshes  the  aSth  of  November,  1474,  as  the  exact 
date  of  Dufay's  death.  It  is  upon  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  date  given  by  Baini  that 
the  argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  two 
Du&ys  is  based.  The  details  of  the  controversy 
are  too  complicated  for  insertion  here ;  we  there- 
fore propose  to  content  ourselves  with  a  brief 
summary  of  its  results,  as  influenced  by  the  re* 
cent  criticisms  and  disooveries  of  Jules  Houdoy,' 
Vander  Straeten,*  fiitner^*  Otto  Kade/  and 
Fr.  Xav.  HaberL* 

Until  the  labours  of  these  writers  were  given 
to  the  world,  the  general  belief  was,  that  Guiliel- 
mus  Dufay  was  a  native  of  Chimay,  in  Hen- 
negau ;  that  he  first  sang  in  the  Pontifical  Choir, 
at  Avignon ;  that  he  migrated  thence  to  Rome 
in  1377,  when  Pope  Gregory  XI  restored  the 
PapsU  Court  to  that  city ;  and  that  he  died  in 
Borne,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  143a. 

That  he  sang  at  Avignon  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable ;  and  neither  Baini  nor  any 
other  writer  has  attempted  to-  verify  the  sup- 
position. But  the  rest  of  the  account  seems 
plausible  enough,  if  we  can  only  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  that  the  Master  attained  the  age  of 
104*  Haberl  rejects  this  theory,  on  the  ground 
that  Dufay  quite  certainly  learned  to  sing,  as  a 
Choir-boy,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Cambrai ;  and 
there  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship 
with  another  young  Chorister — Egidius  Binchois. 
But  it  is  well-known  that  Flemish  children,  with 
good  voices,  were  taken  to  Bome  at  a  very  early 
age:  and  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
supposition  that  Dufay,  having  been  bom  at 
Chimay  in  1370,  and  taught  to  sing  in  the 
Maitrise  at  Cambrai,  formed  there  his  youthful 
friendship  with  Binchois,  and  was  removed  at 
ten  years  old  to  Bome,  where,  as  Baini  tells  us,' 
on  the  authority  of  the  Archives  of  the  Cappella 
Sistina,  he  was  received  into  the  Pontifical  Choir 
in  1380.  This  last-named  date  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  yerifying;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  assumes  both  Dufay  and  his  mother 
to  have  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age  indeed. 
Haberl  unhesitatingly  rejects  it;  and  assumes 
on  this  very  ground,  that  Dufay  cannot  possibly 
have  been  bom  before  the  year  1400.  Baini*B 
assertion  that  Du&y  quitted  the  Choir  in  1432, 
is  open  to  less  objection.  The  Archives  con- 
clusively provo  that  he  sang  in  it,  as  a  Laic,  in 
1428 ;  and  again  in  1431,  1433, 1435,  and  even 
1436,  in  which  year  his  name  occupies  the  first 

t  HUtotre  artUtlque  de  la  Cathedrale  da  OambraL  (Farli,  ISHX) 

«  La  Mnslqne  auz  Pajrs-Bae. 

>  Mouatehefte  far  Musik^JeachlchtOb   (Lelpclg.  U84.   Xro.2J 

•  Ibid.   (Leipzig.  IHMV.    Nro.  8.) 

1  Baunelne  fOr  If uslk-geaehleht«.  Kro.  L  Wllbdm  do  Fay.  (Lel|^ 
Ilg.  1B8&.) 

«  Memoiie  ttorlco-erlUcha  della  tIU  dl  GloT.  Flerlaigl  du  Pale»- 
trioa.   (Boma,  XSStoO 
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place  on  the  IiBt  of  the  twelve  Singers.  In  1437 
his  nftme  is  omitted,  eleven  Six^^rs  only  being 
mentioned,  without  him ;  and  after  this  he 
disappears  from  the  records.  A  document  has, 
however,  been  discovered,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  his  release  from  his  engagements,  in 
1437 ;  and  M.  Houdoy's  researches  at  Cambrai 
prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  between  that  year 
and  1450  he  spent  seven  years  in  Savoy;  that 
he  took  his  degree  of  Magister  in  artibus,  and 
Baccalareus  in  decretis,  in  Paris,  at  the  Sorbonne, 
before  1442 ;  that  he  entered  the  service  of 
Philippe  le  Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  musio- 
tutor  to  his  son  Charles,  Comte  de  Charolais; 
that  he  obtained  a  Canonry  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Cambrai,  in  1450 ;  and  that  he  died  therein  1474. 

In  his  will,  which  is  still  in  existence  at 
Cambrai,  Dufay  bequeaths  to  one  of  his  friends 
six  books  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the 
Comte  de  Charolais;  to  another,  a  portrait  of 
Louis  XI,  who,  when  Dauphin,  spent  some  time 
at  the  Court  of  Burgundy  ;  to  a  third,  a  portrait 
of  Ren^  of  Anjou,  who  was  Philippe's  prisoner 
for  a  long  time ;  and  to  a  certain  Pierre  de  Wez 
30  livres,  in  return  for  seven  years'  use  of  his 
house  in  Savoy.  He  also  desires  that,  when  he 
has  received  the  Last  Sacraments,  and  is  in 
ariiculo  mortit,  eight  Choristers  of  the  Cathedral 
shall  eing,  very  softly,  by  his  bedside,  the  hymn 
'  Mngno  salutis  gaudio ' ;  after  which,  the  altar- 
boys,  with  their  roaster,  and  two  choristers, 
shall  sing  his  motet,  'Ave  Begina  coelorum.' 
This  pious  duty  was,  however,  performed,  not  at 
his  bedside,  but  in  the  chapel,  after  his  death, 
'corpore  pretsente.' 

The  will  is  printed  entire  by  Haberl,  who  also 
gives  a  woodcut  of  the  tombstone,  with  the 
inscription  given  above,  and  a  representation 
in  bold  relief  of  the  master,  kneeling,  with 
folded  hands,  in  the  dexter  comer,  in  front  of 
S.  Waltrudis  and  her  two  daughters,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stone  being  occupied  with  a 
representation  of  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord, 
while  the  four  comers  are  ornamented  with  a 
medallion,  or  rebus,  in  which  the  name,  Dufay, 
is  encircled  by  a  Gothic  G.  The  stone  is  now  in 
the  collection  formed  by  M.  Victor  de  Lattre,  of 
Cambrai. 

The  archives  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cambrai 
contain  a  record  of  60  scuta,  given  to  Dufay  as 
a  'gratification,'  in  1451.  ^d  the  text  of  a 
letter,  written  to  Guil.  Dufay  by  Antonio  Squar- 
cialupi,  a  Florentine  Organist,  and  dated  i  Mag- 
gie, 1467,  is  given,  by  Otto  Elade,  in  the  Monats- 
hefte  for  1885. 

Guil.  Dufay  is  mentioned,  by  Adam  de  Fulda, 
M  the  first  Composer  who  wrote  in  regular  form 
(magnum  initium  formalitatis) .  This  statement, 
however,  can  only  be  accepted  as  correct,  in 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Continental  Schools,  since 
the  Reading  MS.  proves  regular  form  to  have 
been  known  and  used  in  England  as  early  as  the 
year  1226.  Nevertheless,  though  he  was  not» 
as  has  so  long  been  supposed,  the  eldest,  but  the 
youngest  of  Uie  three  great  Contrapuntists  of  his 
age — Dunstable,  Founder  of  the  Second  English 


School  having  died  in  London  in  1458,  and  Bin- 
chois  at  Lille  in  1460 — his  title  to  rank  as  the 
Founder  of  the  First  Flemish  School  is  rather 
strengthened,  than  invalidated,  by  the  recent 
discussion  to  which  we  have  alluded:  for,  his 
contributions  towards  the  advaiicement  of  Art 
were  of  inestimable  value.  If  not  actually  the 
first,  he  was  one  of  the  first  Composers  in  whose 
works  we  find  examples  of  the  Second,  Fourth, 
and  Ninth,  suspended  in  Ligature :  and  he  was 
also  one  of  the  first  of  those  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  increased  facilities  of  contrapuntal 
evolution  afforded  by  the  then  newly-invented 
system  of  white  notation — the  'blacke  voyd'  of 
the  English  theorists.  So  highly  was  his  learning 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  that,  when  on 
a  visit  to  Besan9on,  in  1458,  he  was  asked  to 
decide  a  controversy  concerning  the  Mode  of  the 
Antiphon  'O  quanta  exultatio  angelicis  turmis,* 
his  decision  that  it  was  not,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, in  Mode  IV,  but  in  Mode  II,  and  that  the 
mistake  had  arisen  through  a  clerical  error  in  the 
transcription  of  the  Final,  was  accepted  by  the 
assembled  savanU  as  an  authoritative  settlement 
of  the  question. 

Besides  the  collection  of  Dufay's  MS.  Com- 
positions among  the  Archives  of  the  Cappella 
Sistina,  and  the  Vatican  Library,  Haberl  has 
identified  6  a  in  the  Library  of  the  Liceo  filar- 
monico,  at  Bologna ;  25  in  the  university  of  the 
same  city ;  and  more  than  30  in  other  collections. 
Many  will  also  be  found  in  the  rare  Part-Books 
printed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  by 
Petrucci,and  in  the  Dodecachordon  of  Glareanus.^ 
The  *  Ave  Regina  coelorum '  is  given,  by  Haberl, 
in  the  original  notation  of  the  old  Part-Books, 
and  also  in  the  form  of  a  modernized  Score ; 
together  with  a  Score  of  a '  Pange  lingua,  a  3 ' ;  and 
some  important  examples  are  given  among  the 
posthumous  Noten-Beilagen  at  the  end  of  Am- 
broses 'Geschichte  der  Musik.'  A  short 
quotation  from  his  'Missa  I'omme  arm^'  will  be 
found  in  vol.  iii.  p.  260  a,  [W.S.R.] 

FELIX  MERITIS.  Add  that  the  society 
ceased  to  exist  in  1888. 

FERNAND  CORTEZ.  Line  5  of  article, 
for  1808  read  1809. 

FESTIVAI^.  Line  38  of  article,/or  1767 
rectd  1764.  Same  column,  line  17-18  from 
bottom,  for  Thuringian  Musical  Festival,  etc., 
rt€ui  a  Festival  at  Frankenhausen  in  1804,  and 
refer  to  Spohr's  Autobiography,  i.  1 5 1 .  P.  5 1 6  d, 
L  2,  for  1700  read  1698.  For  other  festivals, 
consult,  besicie  the  articles  referred  to,  Beauuev 
and  Cecilia,  St. 

FfiTIS,  FBAWfois  Joseph.  Add  that  in 
1829  he  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  musical  history. 
The  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  allow  of  his 
doing  so,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned,  a  single 
lecture  being  given  at  Sir  Greorge  Warrender's, 
on  May  29,  when  Ulnstrations  were  given  by 
Camporese,  Malibran,  Mme.  Stockhauuen,  Don- 

1  A  Gcnnan  truul&tlon  of  thia  work  U  now  in  eoan*  of  pabUc*- 
tloD,  under  Um  editonblp  of  Uubcrt  Kltn«r. 
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selli,  Begrei^  Labarre,  De  B^riot,  etc  In  iSaS 
he  had  been  for  three  months  in  England.  See 
the  Harmonioon  for  July,  1829.  [M.] 

FIBICH,  ZsEVzo,  bom  Deo.  in,  1850,  at 
Seborschitz^  near  TachaBUu  in  Bohemia,  re- 
ceived hifl  musical  education  at  Prague  from 
1865  onwards,  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium, 
and  from  Vincenx  Lachner.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  second  conductor  at  the  National 
Theatre  at  Prague,  and  in  1878  director  of  the 
choir  at  the  Rusfdan  church.  Biemann*s  Lexi- 
con, frt>m  which  the  above  is  taken,  gives  the 
names  of  the  following  compositions: — Symphonic 
poems,  'Othello,* '  Zaboj  und  Slavoj,'  'Toman  und 
die  Nymphe,'two  symphonies,  several  overtures, 
two  string  quartets,  a  ballad  for  chorus  ('Die 
Windsbrant *),  a  three-act  opera  ('Blanik,' 
given  at  Prague  Nov.  36,  1 881),  besides  songs, 
pianoforte  pieces,  etc.  The  only  woriL  of  his 
that  has  yet  been  heard  in  England  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  original  quartet  in 
E  minor  for  pianoforte  and  strings  (op.  11),  gpven 
by  Mr.  Charles  Hall^  on  June  8j  1883,  and 
repeated  several  times  since.  [M.] 

FIDEUO.  Line  ao,  0(2(2  (3.)  After  the  death 
of  Guardasoni,  the  Italian  Director  of  the  Prague 
opera  in  1806,  and  the  appointment  of  Liebicb, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  German  opera  there, 
Beethoven,  with  the  view  to  a  probable  perform- 
ance of  '  Fidelio,'  wrote  the  overtcie  known  as 
'  Leonora,  no.  z,'  as  an  '  easier  work  than  either 
of  the  two  preceding.  The  performance,  however, 
did  not  come  off,  and  the  overture  remained  in 
MS.  and  imknown  till  after  Beethoven's  death, 
when  it  was  sold  in  the  Sale  of  his  effects  and 
published  in  183a  rHaslinger)  as  'Overture  in  C, 
op.  138'  (Aut,  '  Cnaracteristisdie  Ouverture'). 
See  Seyfried,  p.  9 ;  Thayer,  iii.  35. 

Subsequent  numbers  (3.)  (4.)  (5.)  to  be  altered 

to  (4.)  (5.)  (6.).  [G.] 

FIERBABBAS.  Add  that  the  fuU  score  has 
lately  been  printed  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  as 
one  of  the  earliest  volumes  of  their  complete 
edition  of  Schubert's  works. 

FILTSCH,  Chables.  Add  date  of  birth, 
July  8,  1830.  Omit  the  parenthesis  in  lines 
7-8,  as  several  of  the  artists  there  mentioned 
had  either  been  in  London  before,  or  came 
later. 

FINGER,  GOTTFBIBD.  P.  535  a,  L  8,  far 
same  read  previous. 

FINK,  Chbistiak,  bom  Aug.  9,  1831,  at 
Dettingen  in  Wurtembeig,  studied  music  until 
his  fifteenth  year  with  his  &ther,  who  combined 
the  offices  of  schoolmaster  and  organist.  In 
1846  he  was  sent  to  the  Waisenhaus-Seminar 
at  Stuttgart,  where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
his  musical  education  being  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Kocher.  Appointed  in  1849  assistant  music 
teacher  in  the  seminary  at  Esslingen,  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  such  success  that  he  was 
able  in  1853  ^  P^^^  the  examination  for  the 
upper  class  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatori  um .  After 
a  year  and  a  half  he  went  to  Dresden  to  study 


FLOBIMO. 

the  organ  nnder  Schneider.  From  1856  to 
i860  he  appeared  as  organist  at  many  concerts 
and  oraUMio  performances  in  Leipzig,  and  ill 
1863  was  appointed  head  of  the  seminaiy  at  £s»- 
lingen  and  organist  of  the  principal  church  of  that 
place.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  given  the 
title  of  Professor.  He  has  published  many  excellent 
works  for  organ,  some  of  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Organist's  Quarterly  Journal  (Novello), 
besides  psalms  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  songs, 
choruses,  etc.    (Mendel's  Lexicon).  [M.] 

FIORAVANTI,  Valentino.  Line  8  of 
article,  for  1 806  read  1 803.  Add  the  production 
of '  Adelaida'  at  Naples  in  181 7.  Last  two  lines 
of  article,/or  bom  18 10  read  bom  April  5, 1799, 
died  March  38,  1877. 

FISHER,  J.  A.  Add  to  the  list  of  his 
writings  for  the  stage,  the  music  to  Cradock's 
tragedy  '  Zobeide*  (Covent  Garden,  1771). 

FLAUTO  MAGICO.  See  Zaubebflotb.  vol. 
iv.  p.  503  b,  in  the  last  line  but  one  of  which/or 
1883  read  1833. 

FLEMMING,  Fbiedbioh  Febdinavd,  bora 
Feb.  38,  1778,  at  Neuhausen  in  Saxony,  studied 
medicine  at  Wittenberg  from  1796  to  1800,  and 
subsequently  at  Jena,  Vienna  and  Triest.  He 
practised  in  Berlin,  where  he  took  a  keen  interest 
in  all  musical  matters,  composing  many  part- 
songs,  especially  for  male  voices,  for  the  society 
founded  by  Zelter.  His  claim  to  notice  in  this 
Dictionary  is  based  upon  his  excellent  setting  of 
Horace's  ode  banning  '  Integer  vitae,'  which  is 
still  universally  popular  in  English  schools  and 
universities,  as  well  as  in  Germany.  The  curious 
resemblance  in  style  and  .structure  between  this 
and  Webbe*B  'Glorious  Apollo'  is  certainly 
fortuitous,  since  the  latter  was  written  in  1787, 
and  Flemming  can  hardly  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Englishman's  work.         [M.] 

FLIGHT,  Benjamin.  Add  that  Messrs. 
Gray  ft  Davison  bought  Robson*s  share  of  the 
business  after  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership. 

FLORIMO,  Fbancesoo,  bom  Oct.  13, 1800, 
at  San  Giorgio  Morgeto,  Calabria,  was  taught 
music  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at  Naples, 
where  he  learnt  counterpoint  and  composition 
from  ZingarelU.  He  was  appointed  in  1836 
Librarian  of  the  College  of  Music  (afterwards 
incorporated  with  that  of  San  Pietro  di  MajelU)^ 
where  finding  the  archives  in  a  state  of  chaos 
and  disorder,  by  his  energy  and  perseverance  he 
gradually  made  the  Library  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  in  Europe.  He  added  a 
number  of  important  works,  besides  a  collection 
of  autographs  and  manuscripts,  of  all  the  masters 
of  the  Neapolitan  School.  Florimo*s  compositions 
include  a  Cantata,  op.  I,  in  honour  of  the  Duke 
of  Noja,  Director  of  the  College  of  San  Sebas- 
tiano ;  a  Dixit ;  a  Credo;  a  Te  Deum ;  Funeral 
Symphony  composed  on  the  death  of  Bellini, 
afterwards  perfomied  at  Zingarelli*s  funeral ; 
a  Chorus  and  Fugal  Overture  on  the  unveiling  of 
Zingarelli*s  portrait  at  the  College ;  '  Ore  musi- 
cali,    »  setting  of   10  songs,  vocal  duet  and 
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quartet  (Girard,  Naples)  1 83^ ;  1 3  songs  pnbllslied 
under  the  same  title  by  Boosey  (London,  1845) 
six  of  which  were  included  in  the  first  coUectien ; 
3  popular  Neapolitan  songs  in  a  collection  pub- 
lished by  Lonsdale,  1846;  34  Songs  (Ricordi, 
MiUn)  etc.  He  has  written  a  Methcxi  of  singing 
(Ricordi),  3rd  edition  1866;  a '  Hbtory  of  the 
Neapolitan  School  of  Music,'  Naples,  a  vols, 
1 869-71 ;  a  *  History  of  the  College  San  Pietro/ 
Naples,  1873 ;  a  second  edition  of  the  above  with 
the  History  of  Music  in  Italy,  Naples,  4  vols. 
1 88o-8a ;  '  Wagner  and  the  Wagnerites,*  Ancona, 
18S3,  with  a  supplement  containing  letters  from 
Verdi  and  Biilow,  from  Frau  Wagner  <  to  the 
most  amiable  of  librarians,  and  the  juvenile  oc- 
togenarian,* expressing  the  satisfaction  of  herself 
and  her  husband  at  a  performance  of  a  Miserere 
of  Leo  by  the  students  of  the  College  on  the  occa- 
sion of  thefr  visit  there  in  1880;  also  a  litho- 
graph copy  of  a  letter  fr^m  Wagner  himself  to  the 
Duke  of  Bagnara  the  President,  from  the  Villa 
d*Angri,  Naples,  dated  April  3 a,  1880.     [A.C.] 

FLOTOW.  P.  535  a,  line  ia,/or  1869  read 
1870.  Line  13, /or  Flor  read  Fiore.  Add  that 
he  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  34,  1883. 

FLUD.  or  FLUDD,  Robeet,  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Flud,  treasurer  of  war  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  bom  at  Milgate, 
in  the  parish  of  Bearsted  in  Kent,  1574.  At  the 
age  of  1 7  he  became  a  student  of  St.  John  s  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  studied  physics.  After  a  short 
time  of  residence  he  went  abroad  for  six  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  and  took  the 
accumulated  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of 
Physics.  In  1605  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
CoUege  of  Physicians.  From  161 6  until  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
various  philosophical  treaties,  in  which  he 
refuted  the  theories  of  Kepler  and  Mersennus, 
and  advocated  those  of  the  Rosicrucian  and  other 
mystics.  In  the  history  of  philosophy  his  name 
is  of  some  importance,  since  his  writing  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  over  Jacob  Behmen.  In 
musical  literature  he  holds  a  far  less  prominent 
position,  his  chief  connection  with  the  art  being 
found  in  a  treatise  printed  at  Oppenheim  in  16 17, 
entitled  'Utriusque  cosmi  majoris  scilicet  et 
minoris  metaphysica,  physica  atque  technica 
historia. '  The  following  sections  treat  of  musical 
phenomena:  Tract  I.  Book  iii.  and  Tract  II. 
Part  i.  Book  vi.  and  Part  ii.  Book  iv.  His 
'Monochordum  mundi  symphoniacum,*  written 
in  reply  to  Kepler  (Frankfort,  1623)  contains 
a  curious  diagram  of  the  universe,  based  on  the 
divisions  of  a  string.  He  died  at  his  house 
in  Coleman  Street,  &pt  8, 1637,  and  was  buried 
'  at  Bearsted.  [M.] 

FOLI,  SioNOB,  whose  real  name  is  Allan 
James  Foley,  was  bom  at  Cahir,  Tipperary,  and 
in  early  life  went  to  America.  He  was  taught 
singing  at  Naples  by  the  elder  Bisaccia  (father 
of  Gennaro  Bisaccia  the  pianist),  and  in  Dec. 
1 86  a  he  made  his  d^ut  at  Catania  as  Elmiro  in 
'Otello.*  He  played  successively  at  Turin, 
Modena,  Milan,  and  in  1864  at  the  Italiens, 
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Paris.  On  June  17,  1865,  Signer  Foli  made  a 
successful  d^but  at  Her  Majesty's  as  St.  Brid 
('  Huguenots') ;  on  July  6  as  the  Second  Priest 
on  the  revival  of  '  Zauberflote,'  and  on  Oct.  a 8 
as  the  Hermit  in  '  Der  Freischiitz.'  From  that 
time  he  has  sung  frequently  in  Italian  at  the 
three  '  patent '  theatres  in  upwards  of  60  operas, 
viz.  as  Sarastro,  Commendatore,  Marcel,  Caspar, 
Mephistopheles.  Sparafucile,  Basilic,  Assur  and 
Oroe  (*  Semiramide  *),  Rodolfo  (<  Sonnambula  *), 
Bide  the  Bent  ('Lucia*),  Bertram,  and  Daland 
on  the  production  of  'Der  Fliegende  Hollander,* 
at  Drury  Lane,  July  33,  1870,  etc.,  in  addition 
to  the  parts  previously  named  in  which  his  fine 
voice — a  rich  powerful  bass  of  more  than  two 
octaves  from  £  below  the  line  to  F — has  been 
heard  to  full  advantage. 

Signor  Foli  is  equally  well  known  as  an  orato- 
rio and  concert  singer  at  all  theimportant  festivals. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  former  on 
April  35, 1866,  in  'Israel*  at  the  National  Choral 
Society,  but  his  first  success  was  on  Feb.  33, 
1867,  in  '  The  Creation '  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic. 
His  new  parts  in  this  class  include  Jacob,  on  the 
production  of  MacfHrren*s  *  Joseph'  at  the  Leeds 
Festival,  Sept.  31,  1S77,  and  Herod,  on  reduc- 
tion of  Berlioz's  L*£nfance  du  Christ '^  under 
Hall^  at  Manchester,  Dec,  30,  1880,  and  in 
London  Feb.  36,  1881.  He  has  played  in 
America,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Vienna, 
etc.  In  Russia  he  made  a  conspicuous  uccess 
as  Caspar,  Moses  (which  part  he  has  sung  with 
success  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic),  and  as  Pietro 
in '  Masaniello.'  [AC] 

FORM.  P.  543  h,  1.  7  from  ottom,  for  the 
fonner  read  they.  P.  544  a,  1.  11  from  bottom, 
for  1688  read  1715.  P.  545  a,  1. 19  from  bottom, 
for  1703-85  read  1706-85. 

FORMES,  Eabl.  Add  that  he  vinted  Eng- 
land again  in  1888,  appearing  at  Mr.  Manns's 
benefit  concert,  April  31,  and  elsewhere. 

FORSYTH  BROTHERS,  a  firm  founded  at 
Manchester  for  the  sale  of  pianos,  by  the  brothers 
Henry  and  James  Forsyth  in  1857.  ^ey  had 
been  brought  up,  and  represented  the  third 
generation  of  the  name,  in  the  establishment 
of  John  Broadwood  &  Sons.  Forsyth  Brother^ 
began  engraving  musio  in  1873,  with  Mr.  Charles 
H^^*s  *  Practical  Pianoforte  School,'  the  first 
numbers  of  which  were  published  by  them  in 
Jan.  1873,  and  at  the  same  time  they  opened  a 
London  branch  of  their  business  in  Oxford  Circus. 
An  appendix  to  the  School,  entitled  the  'Musical 
Library  *  was  commenced  some  time  after,  and  a 
catalogue  was  formed  which  includes  several 
compositions  by  Stephen  Heller  as  well  as  import- 
ant works  by  other  composers.  They  have  also 
added  to  the  instrumental  part  of  their  business 
an  agency  for  American  organs,  from  the  manu* 
factory  of  the  Dominion  Organ  Company,  Ontario, 
Canada.  Mr.  Henry  Forsyth  died  in  July,  1885. 
Mr.  James  Forsyth  has,  in  connection  with  the 
business  in  Manchester,  maintained  an  important 
share  in  the  management  of  the  leading  concerts 
of  that  city.  [AJ.H.] 
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•  FOSTER,  Stkphxn  Collins,  an  American 
composer,  of  Irish  descent,  bom  near  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  July  4,  i8a6,  entered,  in  1840, 
tbe  Academy  at  Athens,  Pennsylvania^  and,  in 
1 841 ,  Jefferson  College  near  Pittsburg.  Though 
not  noted  for  studious  qualities  he  taught  himself 
French  and  German,  painted  fairly  well,  and 
exhibited  a  pronounced  liking  for  the  works  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Weber.  Before  this  he 
had  shown  Us  musical  inclinations  by  teaching 
himself  the  flageolet  when  seven  years  old.  His 
first  composition,  produced  whUe  at  Athens, 
was  a  waits  for  four  flutes.  His  first  published 
song, '  Open  thy  lattice,  love,'  appeared  in  184a. 
This  song  is  one  of  the  very  few  set  by  him,  the 
words  of  which  are  not  his  own.  In  1845-46 
there  were  published  'The  Louisiana  Belle,* 
<OId  Uncle  Ned,'  and  *0,  Susanna.*  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  titles  of  his  ballads: — 'My  old 
Kentucky  Home,'  *01d  Dog  Tray,*  'Masea's  in 
de  cold  ground,'  'Gentle  Annie,*  'Willie,  we 
have  missed  you,'  '  I  would  not  die  in  spring- 
time,' *  Come  where  my  Love  lies  dreaming,*  *  1 
see  her  still  in  my  dreams,*  'Old  Black  Joe,' 
'Ellen  Bayne'  (which,  it  has  been  claimed, 
provided  the  theme  of  'John  Brown's  Body,' 
the  war-song  of  the  Federal  troops  1861-65), 
'  Laura  Lee,  and  '  Swanee  Riber '  (more  gene- 
rally known  as  '  The  Old  Folks  at  Home '  and 
sung  all  the  world  over). 

Altogether  some  175  songs  are  credited  to 
him.  '  Beautiful  Dreamer '  is  the  title  of  his 
last  ballad.  In  style  they  are  all  completely 
melodic,  with  tbe  most  elementary  harmonies 
for  the  accompaniments  or  in  the  choral  por- 
tions. But  there  is  a  pleasing  manner  in  them, 
and  they  reflect  a  gentle,  reflned  spirit.  It 
will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  titles  betray  the 
influence  of  the  African  race  in  the  country  near 
Foster's  home,  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  he 
was  indebted  for  some  of  his  themes  to  the  un- 
tutored plantation-negroes.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  negro  dialect  was  adopted  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market  which 
happened  to  be  open  to  him — the  entertainments 
by  minstrel  companies  of  the  Christy  type.  The 
appearance  of  tiie  name  Christy  as  author  of 
'Swanee  Riber'  on  some  publications  of  that 
song  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Foster  con- 
sented thereto  for  a  stipulated  sum — not  the  first 
time  that  genius  has  had  to  sacrifice  principle — 
though  for  the  first  edition  only.  Foster  died 
in  New  York  on  Jan.  13, 1864,  at  the  American 
Hotel,  where  he  had  been  attacked  with  fever 
and  ague.  While  yet  too  weak  he  attempted  to 
dress  himself,  and  swooning,  fell  against  apitcher 
which  cut  a  small  artery  in  his  face.  He  died 
within  three  days  from  the  consequent  loss  of 
blood,  and  was  buried  in  the  Alleghany  Cemetery 
at  Pittsburg,  beside  his  parents,  and  within  sight 
of  his  birthplace.  Probably  there  is  no  song- 
writer whose  works  show  a  burger  circulation  than 
is  recorded  for  Foster's  pretty  and  sometimes 
pathetic  ballads.  The  following  information  con- 
cerning the  sales  of  some  of  these  homely  lyrics 
was  published  in  December,  1880  :— -'.Old  Folks 
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at  Home,'  300,000 1  '  My  old  Kentucky  Home,* 
200,000 ;  '  Willie,  we  have  missed  yon,*  1 50.000 ; 
'Massa's  in  de  cold  ground,*  100,000;  'Bilen 
Bayne,'  100,000 ;  '  Old  Dog  Tray,'  75,000.  'O, 
Susanna'  and  '  Old  Uncle  Ned '  have  been  sold 
in  immense  numbers,  but  not  being  copyrighted 
the  sales  cannot  be  estimated.  The  copyrights 
of  many  of  Foster's  songs  are  still  vaduable. 
There  have  been  numerous  imitators  of  his  style, 
but  none  have  shown  his  freshness  and  taste,  and 
he  still  stands  as  the  people's  composer  in  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  the  only  American  musician 
whose  works,  simple  as  they  are,  have  a  distinc- 
tive individuality. 

The  greater  part  of  the  material  for  this 
sketch  was  taken  from  'Music  in  America,' 
F.  L.  Rittor,  New  York.  1883.  [F.H-I.] 

FOUGT.    See  Music-Pbintino  m  Appendix. 

FRANC,  or  LE  FRANC,  Guillaumk.  the  son 
of  Pierre  Franc  of  Rouen,  was  probably  one  of 
the  French  Protestants  who  fled  to  Geneva  as  an 
asylum  from  the  persecution  to  which  those  who 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  were 
then  exposed.  He  settled  in  that  city  in  1541, 
shortly  before  the  return  of  CaUin  from  Stras- 
burg,and  obtained  a  licence  to  establish  a  school 
of  music.  In  154a  he  became  master  of  the 
children  and  a  singer  at  St.  Peter's  at  a  salary 
of  10  florins.  In  1543  the  Coundl  of  Genera 
resolved  that '  whereas  the  Psalms  of  David  are 
being  completed,^  and  whereas  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  compose  a  pleasing  melody  to  them,  and 
Master  Guillaume  the  singer  is  very  fit  to  teach 
the  children,  he  shall  give  them  instruction  for 
an  hour  daily.'  His  pay  was  increased  from  10 
to  50  florins,  and  afterwards  raised  to  loo,  with 
the  use  of  part  of  a  house,  but  on  the  refusal  of 
the  Council  to  grant  a  further  addition  to  his 
salary  Franc  left  Greneva  in  1545  and  joined  the 
choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lausanne,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  1570. 

Franc's  nnme  is  chiefly  known  in  connection 
with  the  Psalter  published  at  Geneva  by  Calvin 
for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  first 
edition  of  this  celebrated  work  appeared  in 
1542,  containing  35  psalms,  and  was  enlai^^ 
from  time  to  time  until  its  completion  in  1562. 
Of  this  Psalter  Franc  has  been  generally  believed 
to  be  the  musical  editor ;  but  recent  researches, 
especially  those  of  M.  O.  Douen,  show  the  claim 
set  up  for  him  to  be  devoid  of  foundation.  [See 
BouBOEOis,  vol.  iv.  p.  557.]  He  certainly  bad  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  Psalter  after  leaving  Greneva 
in  1 545,  and  although  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
quoted  above  may  appear  to  indicate  an  intention 
of  employing  him  to  adapt  melodies  to  some  of  the 
psalms  then  newly  translated  by  Marot,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  this  intention  was  ever  carried 
into  effect. 

Franc,  however,  did  edit  a  Psalter.  The 
church  of  Lausanne  had  on  several  occasions 
shown  a  spirit  of  independence  of  that  of  Geneva, 
and  at  the   time  of  Franc's  arrival  sang  the 

>  This  nSu*  to  tta  additional  ?enIou  th«D  Mng  wrf  tt«n  by  Xarot. 


*  Conrrlgbt  1880  by  F.  H.  JsvKi. 
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psalms  to  melodies  by  Gindron,  a  eauon  6f  the 
cathedral,  which  differed  from  those  in  use  at 
Geneva.  As  early  as  155a  Franc  appears  to 
have  been  enga<B^ed  on  a  new  Psalter,  for  in  that 
year  he  obtained  a  licence  to  print  one  at  Greneva, 
there  being  then  no  press  at  Lausanne.  No 
copy  of  this  book,  if  it  was  ever  published,  is 
known  to  exist,  but  the  terms  of  the  licence^ 
show  that  it  consisted  of  the  psalms  of  Marot 
with  their  original  melodies,  and  the  34  psalms 
translated  by  Beza  the  year  before,  to  which 
Franc,  probably  in  rivalry  with  Bourgeois,  had 
adapted  melodies  of  his  own.  At  any  rate,  in 
1565,  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
Genevan  Psalter,  that  of  Lausanne  appeared, 
under  the  following  title : — '  Les  Pseaumes  mis 
en  rime  fran9oi86  par  Clement  Marot  et  Theo- 
dore de  B^ze,  aueo  le  chant  de  I'eglise  de  Lau« 
sane  [sie]  1565.  Auec  privilege,  tant  da  Boy, 
que  de  Messieurs  de  Geneue.* 

In  the  preface  Franc  disclaims  any  idea  of 
competition  with  those  *  who  had  executed  their 
work  with  great  fidelity,'  or  even  of  correcting 
*what  had  been  so  well  done  by  them.'  He 
gives  no  intimation  that  he  had  himself  taken 
any  part  in  that  work,  and  states,  with  respect 
to  his  own  book,  that  in  addition  to  a  selection 
of  the  best  tunes  then  in  use  in  the  church  of 
Lausanne  as  well  as  in  other  Reformed  Churches, 
he  had  supplied  new  ones  to  such  of  the  psalms, 
then  recently  translated,  as  had  not  yet  been  set 
to  music,  and  were  consequently  sung  to  the 
melodies  of  psalms  in  the  older  editions  of  the 
Psalter.  He  adds  that  his  object  was  that  ench 
.psalm  should  have  its  proper  tune  and  confusion 
be  thereby  avoided. 

Stress  has  been  laid  by  some  writers  who 
attributed  the  Genevan  melodies  to  Franc,  on  a 
letter  written  to  Bayle  by  David  Constant,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Lausanne  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had 
seen  a  certificate  bearing  date  Nov.  a,  1552,  and 
given  by  Beza  to  Franc,  in  which  Beza  tes- 
tifies  that  it  was  Franc  who  had  first  set  the 
psalms  to  music.  Constant  adds  that  he  himself 
possessed  a  copy  of  the  psalms  in  which  the 
name  of  Franc  appeared  and  which  was  printed 
at  Geneva  under  the  licence  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  city.  Baulacre,  however,  writing  in  1745 
in  the  Journal  Helv^tique,  after  investigating 
the  accuracy  of  Constant  s  statement,  shows  that 
the  account  he  sent  to  Bayle  of  Beza's  letter  was 
erroneous,  as  that  letter  contained  no  reference 
to  the  authorship  of  the  melodies.  Even  had  it 
done  so,  we  have  seen  above  that  in  that  very 
vear  Franc  had  obtained  a  licence  to  print  a  col- 
lection of  psalms  for  Lausanne,  and  the  psalter 

1  This  ImporUnt  doeonent.  which  hM  only  lately  b«en  dIaeoTerad 
In  the  ragistara  of  Um  OouncU  of  Genera,  deMrret  to  be  quoted  tn 
fuU.- 

Jendl9BlnllletmS. 

.. .  Svr  ee  qnl  le  dll  malstra  7«eqaes.  mlnbtre  de  lAuwnne,  e  pn>- 
poU  que  4  Lauaanne  llz  oe  ae  tont  peult  estre  d'aeoord  de  chanter  lae 
pteaulmes  changte  Icjr  par  maistre  Loj*  Bourdon,  nj  ceuU  qa'll  a 
myit  en  chans  du  Blear  de  Beta.  Ili  wnt  en  propoe  de  fiUre  Imprlmer 
let  pieaulmes  tranilatet  par  Marot  en  leur  premier  chant,  et  aueiy 
oeulx  qu'a  translatd  le  kieur  de  Bexe  en  Tng  chant  que  j  a  mis  te 
chantr*  de  Lausanne  pour  les  chanter,  ee  quilt  nHiont  ansd  fUre 
sans  licence.  Pourquoj  II  a  requls  permettre  les  Imprlmer  Icf.  Ar> 
UH6  que,  attendu  qns  c'est  chose  ratssonable,  U  leur  suit  permjs. 


to  which  Constant  refers  is  that  of  1565,  also 
compiled  for  local  use. 

In  this  latter  collection  27  melodies  are  com* 
posed  or  adapted  by  Franc  to  the  psalms  left 
without  them  in  the  Geneva  Psalter  of  1562, 
(51'.  53.  6a,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  70,  71,  76, 
77,  78,  8a,  95,  98,  100, 108,  109,  III,  116, 1  a 7', 
1 39, 140, 14a,  and  144),  nineteen  are  selected  from 
the  tunes  previously  in  use  at  Lausanne,  and  the 
rest  are  tskken  from  the  Genevan  Psalter. 

Before  long,  however,  Lausanne  followed  the 
example  of  Uie  other  Reformed  Churches,  and 
the  Psalter  of  Franc  was  superseded  by  that  of 
Bourgeois. 

Franc's  tunes  are  of  small  merit.  Some  speci* 
mens  of  them  are  given  by  Douen  in  his  *  Cle- 
ment Marot  et  le  Psautier  Huguenot,'  a  vols. 
Paris  1878-79,  firom  which  the  materials  for  this 
article  are  chiefly  derived.  See  also  Bovet, 
'Histoire  du  Psautier  des  ^glises  reform^es,* 
Neuchatel  et  Paris,  187a ;  G.  Becker,  *  La 
Musique  en  Suisse,'  Geneve  et  Paris,  1874; 
Riggenbach, '  Der  Kirchengesang  in  Basel  * ;  and 
six  articles  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Musical 
Times,  June-November,  i88i.  [G.A.C.] 

FRANCHOMME.  For  Christian  names  read 
AuousTE-JosBPH,  and  add  that  he  died  in  Paris 
Jan.  a  a,  1884. 

FRANCK,  CisAB  Auoustb  Jean  Guillaums 
Httbsbt,  pianist,  organist,  and  composer,  be- 
came a  naturalized  Frenchman  in  1873,  having 
been  born  at  Li^ge,  Dec  10,  182a.  He  began 
his  musical  studies  at  the  Conservatoire  at  his 
native  place,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  where 
in  1838  he  gained  a  first  prize  for  piano  under 
Zimmennann,  in  1839  ^^^  1840  a  second  and 
first  prize  for  counterpoint  and  fugue  under 
Leborne,  and  in  184I  a  second  prize  for  organ 
under  Benoist.  He  did  not  compete  for  the 
Piix  de  Rome,  owing  to  his  father's  wish  that 
he  should  devote  himself  to  the  organ  and  piano. 
Having  completed  his  musical  education,  Franck 
settled  in  Paris,  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
teaching  and  composition;  in  1846  he  produced 
at  the  Conservatoire  his  oratorio  '  Ruth,*  which 
passed  unnoticed  at  the  time,  but  which,  twenty- 
five  years  later,  served  to  bring  his  name  before 
the  public.  The  career  of  this  modest  and  entho- 
sinstic  artist  has  been  one  of  assiduous  work 
and  of  attention  to  his  profession  of  organist, 
first  at  St.  Jean  St.  Frangois  and  afterwards  at 
Ste.  Clotilde,  where  he  was  appointed  maltre  de 
chapelle  in  1858  and  organist  m  i860,  and  where 
he  has  since  remained.  In  187a  his  nomination 
as  professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
plsice  of  his  master  Benoist,  who  had  retired  after 
fifty  years'  service,  gave  him  naturally  more  im- 
portnnce  and  enabled  him  to  exercise  consider- 
able influence  over  music  in  France.  He  became 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  young  composers  who 

>  Both  these  psalms  had  proper  tunes  tn  the  Generan  Psalter,  to 
which  B«xa's  Yersions  of  dB  and  117  were  respectively  sung.  Frane 
retained  the  Genevan  melodies  for  the  later  p«alms,  and  adapted  d\»- 
tinct  tunes  to  the  older  ones.  Of  these  tunes,  that  which  Frane  set 
to  M  was  its  original  melody,  to  which  Bourgeois  adapted  It  In  IMS; 
hut  which  he  had  replaced  by  another  In  USl. 
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were  anxious  to  study  orchestral  oomposition 
vrithout  passing  through  the  Conservatoire,  where 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  symphonic  style, 
care  being  only  given  to  operatic  composition. 
By  his  serious  character  both  as  a  man  and  an 
artist,  and  by  the  weight  of  his  learning  and  the 
lofty  style  of  his  works,  Franck  seemed  especially 
fitted  to  hold  a  position  then  little  sought  after, 
and  thus  by  degrees  he  acquired  great  influence 
over  his  disciples,  initiating  them  into  the  musical 
life,and  encouraging  them  by  example  and  advice. 
This  position  has  greatly  enlarged Franck's  sphere 
of  influence  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
the  French  government  has  recognis^  his  ser- 
vices and  his  merits  by  conferring  upon  him  in 
August  1885,  ^^®  ^^®  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
dlionneur. 

Franck*s  compositions,  none  of  which  have  been 
produced  on  the  stage,  are  too  many  to  enumerate. 
His  chief  works  are  the  four  oratorios  :  *  Ruth,' 
composed  1845,  produced  1846,  recast  and  edited 
1868,  and  revived  at  the  Cirque  d'^t^  in  1871, 
and  at  the  Concerts  da  Conservatoire  in  Feb. 
1872  ;  *  Redemption,*  composed  187a,  produced 
at  the  Concert  Spirituel  at  the  Od^n,  on  Holy 
Thursday,  1873 ;  *  Rebecca '  and  '  Les  Beati- 
tudes,' both  written  in  1879,  fragments  of  which 
have  been  executed  at  various  concerts.  He  has 
also  composed  two  operas,  *  Le  Valet  de  Ferme,' 
written  in  1848  for  the  Op^ra  National,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Adolphe  Adam,  and 
'  Hulda,'  finished  in  1885,  selections  from  which 
have  been  heard  at  concerts  in  Paris  and  Ant- 
werp. The  following  are  also  worthy  of  mention : 
'  Les  £olides '  and  '  Le  Chasseur  maudit  *  (after 
Burger's  legend),  both  for  orchestra;  *  Les  Djinns' 
and  *  Variations  Symphoniques,'  both  for  piano 
and  orchestra ;  an  important  collection  of  organ 
pieces,  offertoires  and  chants  d'^glise ;  trios  and 
a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  a  prelude, 
chorale,  and  fugue  for  piano  solo,  a  mass  and 
several  motets,  various  songs,  and  recently  a 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin.  Loftiness  of  thought| 
great  regard  to  purity  of  form,  and  natural  rich- 
ness of  development,  characterize  his  works;  un- 
fortunately his  creative  power  is  not  equal  to  his 
scientific  knowledge,  and  he  is  often  wanting  in 
the  freshness  of  inspiration  which  is  found  in 
'  Ruth,'  his  most  poetical  and  pleasing  composi- 
tion. His  works  are  nevertheless  those  of  one 
who  may  be  depended  upon  for  elegance  and  for 
interesting  combinations,  and  who  has  more  than 
once,  by  force  of  will  and  learning,  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  high  ideal  which  he  has  always 
had  in  view.  [AJ^.] 

FRANCO,  Magisteb  (Franco  de  Colonia; 
Franco  Leodiensis ;  Franco  Parisiensis  ;  Franco 
of  Cologne ;  Franco  of  Lifege  ;  Franco  of  Paris.) 

Though  the  claim  of  Magister  Franco  to  the 
honour  of  having  written  the  earliest  known 
dissertation  upon  Measured  Music  has  been  very 
generally  admitted,  the  confusion  which  prevails 
with  regard  to  his  personal  identity  has  been 
increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  en- 
deavours of  succesHive  historians  to  set  the  ques- 
tion at  rest.  It  we  are  to  accept  the  contradictory 
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theories  that  have  been  handed  down  to  tis,  since 
the  times  of  Burney  and  Hawkins,  we  shall  find 
it  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion;  either, 
that  three  distinct  Francos  flourished  at  dif- 
ferent epochs,  in  Cologne,  Li^ge,  and  Paris ;  or, 
that  a  certain  Magister  Franco  held  scholastic 
appointments  in  those  three  cities,  at  impossibly 
distant  dates. 

The  chief  source  of  uncertainty  is,  the  very 
grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  writer  of  the 
famous  musical  tracts  is,  or  is  not,  identical  with 
a  certain  philosopher,  named  Franco,  who  was 
equally  celebrated,  in  the  nth  century,  for  his 
knowledge  of  Mathematics,  Alchemy,  Judicial 
Astrology,  and  Magic. 

Sigebertus  Gremblacensis,^  who  died  in  1113, 
tells  us  that  this  learned  writer  dedicated  a  tract, 
'De  Quadratura  Circuli,'  to  Herimanus,  Ardi* 
bishop  of  Cologne ;  and,  as  this  Prelate  died  in 
February,  1055,  the  work  must  have  been  com- 
pleted before  that  date.  Trithemius'  attributes 
this  same  tract, '  De  (juadratura  Circuli,'  together 
with  another, '  De  Compute  Eodesiastico,  et  alia 
plura,'  to  Franco,  Scholasticus  Leodiensis  Eode- 
siae ;  who,  he  says,  flourished  under  the  Emperor, 
Henry  III,  about  the  year  1060,  though  then 
is  evidence,  of  another  kind,  to  prove  that  Franco 
continued  in  office  at  Li^ge,  at  least  until  the 
year  of  1083. 

The  authors  of  the  '  Histoire  Litt^ra're  de  la 
France'^  assure  us  that  this  Scholastic  of  Li^ 
was  the  author  of  the  tract  '  De  Musica  Men* 
surabili.' 

But,  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  Kiesewetter' 
brings  forward  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  himself, 
at  least,  that  the  tracts  on  Measured  Music  were 
neither  written  by  the  Alchemist  and  Magician 
of  Cologne,  nor,  by  the  Scholastic  of  liege,  but, 
by  some  other  Franco,  who  flourished  not  less 
than  130  or  150  years  later — i.e.  towards  the 
close  of  the  12  th  century.  This  opinion — in 
which  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  is  followed 
by  De  Coussemaker,  Von  Winterfeld,  and  Feme 
— ^rests,  however,  upon  no  stronger  ground  than 
the  supposition  that  the  period  interposed  be- 
tween the  writings  of  Guide  d'Arezzo  and  Franco 
was  insufficient  for  the  development  of  the  im« 
proved  system  described  by  the  last-named 
master.  F^tis,  reasonably  enough,  protests 
against  a  conclusion  unsupported  by  any  sort  of 
historical,  or  even  traditional  evidence.  Kies^ 
wetter  first  stated  his  views  in  the  Leipziger 
allgem.  mus.  Zeitung,  for  1828,  Nob.  48,  49, 
50.  F^tis,  in  his  Dictionary,  opposed  the  new 
theory.  Xiesewetter  replied  to  the  objections 
of  F^tis,  in  Leipziger  allgem.  mus.  Zeitung,  for 
1838,  Nos.  24,  25.  And,  in  the  meantime,  De 
Coussemaker,  in  his  Histoire  de  THarmonie  au 
moyen  age  (pp.  144-147),  suggests,  somewhat 
confidently,  that  the  real  author  of  the  disputed 
tracts  was  another  Franco,  who  is  known  to 
have  flourished  at  Dortmund,  in  Westphalia, 

X  Chron.  ad  inn.  10C7.         9  Da  Script.  Xod«.   (Lat.  Par.  lfiI2.> 
*  Amons  these  nas  one  '  De  Motu  perpettio.' 
4  L'UUt.  LUt.  de  la  France.    Tom.  Till.  p.  122.    (Paria.  1747.) 
>  Cieictalchte  der  EuropAUcb-AbcndUiudiJCben  MiuUc.  (I«lndcL 
1646.)  •^ 
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about  tlie  year  1190.  Bat,  nnoe  not  a  particle 
of  trustworthy  evidence  has  ever  been  adduced 
in  favour  of  these  fanciful  theories,  we  shall  do 
well,  until  more  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the 
subject,  to  believe,  with  F^tis,  and  our  own 
Bumey  and  Hawkins,  that  the  tracts  attributed 
to  Franco  were  really  written  by  the  philosopher 
of  Cologne,  about  the  year  1060. 
The  musical  tracts  attributed  to  Franco 
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1.  An  Maestri  Franoonis  de  Mnaica  MensanbilL 

2.  Magtstn  Franoonis  Mnsica. 

3.  Gompendiom  de  Diacanto,  tribos  capitibna. 

'  The  earliest  known  copy  of  the  first  of  these 
MSS.  is  laid  to  be  preserved  at  Lire,  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  second  tract — ^in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, at  Oxford^ — is  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
first,  under  a  different  title ;  though  the  authors 
of  the  *  Hist.  Litt.  dela  France '  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  fact.  The  third  tract — 
also  in  the  Bodleian  Library* — contains  the  best 
account  of  Discant,  immediately  after  the  time 
of  Guido,  that  we  possess.  Copies  of  the  Ars 
Cantus  roensurabilis  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  in  the  Paris 
Library,  and  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  8866, 
a  fine  MS.  of  the  15  th  century,  unknown  to 
Bumey.)  F^tis  discovered  a  copy  of  the  Com- 
pendium de  Discantu  in  the  Paris  Library;  and 
another  MS.  copy  was  presented  to  the  Vatican 
Library  by  Queen  Chiistina  of  Sweden.  The 
Compendium  be^^ins  with  'the  words,  '  Ego 
Franco  de  Colonia,'  the  genuineness  of  which 
Kiesewetter  disputes. 

Franco's  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  in- 
vented the  Time-Table  rests,  partly,  on  the 
contents  of  the  treatise  *I>e  Musica  Mensurabili,' 
and,  partly,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  of  later 
date  than  his  own. 

Marchetto  di  Padova,  in  his  '  Pomerium  de 
Musica  Mensurata,*  written  about  1 283,  mentions 
his  as  the  inventor  of  the  first  four  musical 
characters — i.  e.  the  Long,  the  Double-Lonir,  the 
Breve,  and'the  Semibreve.  Joannes  de  Muris, 
in  a  MS.  written  about  1330,  and  bequeathed 
by  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  to  the  Vatican 
Library',  speaks  of  *Magister  Franco,  qui  in- 
venit  in  Cantu  Mensuram  figurarum,'  and  his 
testimony  is  particularly  valuable,  since  he  him- 
self was,  for  a  long  time,  very  generally  re- 
garded as  the  inventor  of  Measured  Music. 
Franchinus  Gafurius^  twice  mentions  Franco 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Time-Table.  Morley^ 
says,  '  This  Francho  is  the  most  antient  of  al 
those  whose  works  of  practical  Musicke  haue 
come  to  my  handes ' ;  after  which,  he  proceeds 
to  describe  Franco's  treatment  of  the  Long,  and 
the  Breve.  And  Ravenscroft*  also  tells  us  that 
Franchinus  {sic)  de  Colonia  was  the  inventor  of 
the  '  four  first  simple  notes  of  Mensurable 
Musicke.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  Franco 

1  No.  842.  f.  4ft.  «  Ko.  SWS.  CO.  4. 

•  Cumpendlam  Joannta  de  Muribns;  in  Btbl.  Vat.  Mo.  1148. 
4  Pnctics  Mustca.  Lib.  It.  cap.  6. 

9  ri%ine  atid  Easto  lotrod.,  la  tho  AnnoUtloni  at  iba  and  of  tha 
volume. 

•  Rrlefe  Discoune  of  the  true  Tm  of  charactering  tba  Dcgraet  In 
■oosttrable  MoalckB.  pw  1.   (Londuu.  )614.> 


cannot  lay  claim  to  all  the  inventions  mentioned 
in  his  '  Ars  Cantus  Mensurabilis,'  since  he  him- 
self says,  in  that  very  tract, '  Proponimus  igitur 
ipsam  Mensurabilem  Musicam  sub  compendio 
declarare,  benedictaque  aliorum  non  recusabi- 
mus  interponere,  errores  quoque  destruere  et 
fugare,  et  si  quid  novi  a  nobis  inventum  fuerit, 
bonis  rationibus  sustinere  et  probare.' 

The  four  primary  characters  are  described  in 
the  Second  Chapter  of  the  MS.,  where  they  are 
figured  thus — 

Lons^   DnptezloDfa.  Brerlt.      ScmlbrsrliL 
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The  Perfect  Long,  he  tells  ns,  is  equal  to  three 
Breves,  *  quia  a  summa  Trinitate,  quae  vera  est 
et  pura  perfectio,  nomen  sumpsit.'  The  Lnper- 
feet  Long,  represented  by  the  same  figure,  is 
equal  to  two  Breves  only.  The  Breve  was  also 
Perfect,  or  Imperfect,  under  the  same  conditions. 
Two  consecutive  Longs,  or  Breves,  were  always 
Perfect ;  but,  when  a  longer  note  was  preceded 
or  followed  by  a  shorter  one,  the  longer  note 
was  Imperfect,  the  time  of  the  shorter  one  being 
needed  to  complete  its  Perfection.  Nevertheless, 
an  Imperfect  Long,  or  Breve,  could  be  rendered 
Perfect,  by  means  of  the  sign  called  a  Tractulue, 
the  efiect  of  which  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  comparatively  modem  Point  of  Augmenta- 
tion. A  similar  effect  appear?  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Plica,  added  to  the  right  side  of  the 
Long,  or  the  left  side  of  the  Breve :  but.  Franco's 
remarks  upon  this  sign  are  very  obscure. 


Fllea  lonsa,  aacendeni 
at  deaceadena. 


Fllca  brerlt.  avsendena 
et  daMeudena. 
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Longs,  Breves,  and  Semibreves,  were  grouped 
together  in  certain  combinations  called  Moods,^ 
of  which  Franco  admits  five  only,  though  he  says 
that  othex^  Musicians  used  six,  or  even  seven — a 
clear  sign  that  he  did  not  invent  them.  Of  these 
Moods,  the  First  consisted  of  Longs  only ;  the 
Second,  of  a  Breve  followed  by  a  Long;  the 
Third,  of  a  Long  And  two  Breves  ;  the  Fourth, 
of  two  Breves  and  a  Long ;  and  the  Fifth,  of  a 
Breve  and  a  Semibreve.  From  which  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  First  Mood  expressed  the  rhythm 
of  the  Spondee,  or  Molossus  ;  the  Second,  that  of 
the  Iambus ;  the  Third,  that  of  the  Dactyl ;  the 
Fourth,  that  of  the  Anapaest;  and  the  Fifth, 
that  of  the  Trochee ;  the  entire  series  performing 
the  functions  allotted  to  the  Mood,  Time,  and 
Prolation,  of  a  later  period.* 

The  Third  Chapter  of  the  MS.  treats  of  Liga- 
tures;* and  the  Fourth  Chapter,  of  Rests,  of 
which  he  gives  some  complicated  examples,  all 
reducible,  however,  to  the  simple  form  shown 
in  our  example  in  vol.  ii.  p.  471  ^«  In  connec- 
tion with  these.  Franco  also  describes  the  Finis 
Punctorum,   drawn    across  all  the  lines,   and 

T  We  have  here  followed,  for  the  take  of  elearoe^t.  the  plan  adopted 
b7  our  earlj  Bngllsh  writer*,  of  translating  the  word  Madtu  aa 
Mood.  wh«n  It  relates  to  rhythm,  and  Mode  when  It  refers  to  tha 
Xccleatastleal  Scales. 

•  8«e  MooK.  PaoLATioN.  and  Tmx.  ia  toIs.  U.  UL  and  It. 

•  See  LiOA^caa,  rol.  lU 
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serving  io  divide  the  phnaes  of  a  Melody,  pre- 
cisely after  the  manner  of  the  Bar,  or  Double-Bar, 
of  modem  Mnsic^  of  which  it  is  the  evident 
homologae. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe — though  we  be- 
lieve no  one  has  hitherto  called  attention  to  the 
£fict — ^that  the  system  of  Notation  here  described 
is  precisely  that  employed  in  the  Beading  Bota, 
'  Sumer  is  icumen  in,'  in  which  the  Melody,  in 
Mode  XIII.  transposed,  is  phrased  in  Franco's 
Fifth  Mood,  each  Breve  being  Perfect  when 
followed  by  another  Breve,  and  Imperfect  when 
followed  by  a  Semibreve;  and  each  phrase  of 
the  Melody  being  separated  from  that  which 
follows  it  by  a  Finis  Panctorum.  Moreover, 
the  Beading  Bota  is  written  upon  a  Stave 
precisely  similar  in  principle  to  that  employed 
by  Franco,  who  always  uses  the  exact  number 
of  lines  and  spaces  needed  to  include  the  entire 
irange  of  bis  vocal  parts.^ 

The  *  Compendium  de  Discantu,*  second  only 
in  interest  to  the  'Ars  Cantus  Mensurabilis,' 
describes  a  form  of  Discant  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  the  Diaphonia  taught,  less  than  half  a 
century  earlier,  by  Guida  d'Arezzo,  in  his 
Micrologus.'  Unhappily,  in  the  Oxford  MS.— 
first  described  by  Burney — ^the  examples  are 
lamentably  incomplete;  the  Staves,  in  many 
cases,  being  duly  prepared  for  their  reception, 
while  the  notes  themselves  are  wanting.  Dr. 
Burney,  after  long  and  patient  study  of  the  text, 
was  able  to  restore  the  following  passage,  in  a 
form  which  he  believed  to  be  'nearly'  complete. 
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Making  every  allowance  for  the  jaunty  modem 
air  communicated  to  this  little  composition  by  Dr. 
Bumey*s  employment  of  ordinary  i8th  century 
Notation,  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Unison  on  the  eighth  note, 
and    the    Hidden  Octaves    between   the    last 
Crotchet  in  the  Tenor  and  the  last  note  but  two 
in  the  Bass,  as  indicated  by  the  asterisks,  the 
rules  of  Strict  Counterpoint,  as  practised  in  the 
z6th  century,  are  observed  in  the  disposition  of 
every  note,  even  to  the  formation  of  the  Clau- 
sula vera  at  the  end.     The  apparently  gross 
Consecutive  Octaves  between  the  two  last  phrases 
offer  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  since  the  inter- 
position  of  the  Finis  Punctorum  between  them 
invests  the  first  note  of  the  concluding  phrase 
with  the  importance  of  a  new  beginning.    If, 
therefore,   the  learned  historian's   penetration 
should  ever  be  justified  by  the  discovery  of  a  more 
perfect  copy  of  the  MS.,  we  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  clear  proof  that  Magister  Franco  was  on 

I  See  tha  faedmae.  In  toL  1H.  p.  980. 
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the  high  road  towards  the. discovery  of  Strict 
Counterpoint,  in  its  present  form.  It  is,  however, 
only  fair  to  say  that  Kiesewetter  disputes  both  the 
correctness  of  Bumey's  example,and  the  existence 
of  the  rules  upon  which  he  bases  it.      [W.S.B.] 

FBASCHINI,  Gaxtano.  Add  that  he  died 
at  Naples,  May  24, 1887. 

FBEISCHCTZ,  deb.  line  5  from  end  of 
article, /or  July  22  read  July  23,  and  add  that 
it  was  given  at  Astley's  Theatre,  with  a  new 
libretto  by  Ozenford,  April  2,  1866. 

FBESCOBALDL  We  may  supplement  the 
notice  of  this  artist  in  vol.  i.  p.  563  by  giving 
the  results  of  more  recent  enquiries  with  regard 
to  his  life.  An  article  by  F.  X.  Haberl  in 
Kirchenmusilcalisches  Jahrbuch  ffir  das  Jahr 
1887  (Begensburg)  produces  documentary  evi- 
dence which  shows  that  Fresoobaldi  was  bom  in 
1 5^3  (register  of  his  baptism  in  cathedral  of 
Ferrara,  Sept.  9,  1583),  and  that  he  died  March 
2,  1644.  Not  Alessandro  Milleville,  as  stated 
in  vol.  i.  (who  died  1580),  but  Lnzzasco  Luz« 
zaschi  (1545-1607)  organist  of  Ferrara  Cathedral, 
was  F^escobaldi's  teadier.  Already  in  1608  hq 
was  appointed  organist  of  SL  Peter's,  Bome, 
where  he  remained  in  the  first  instance  till  1628. 
In  that  year,  dissatisfied  apparently  with  his 
scanty  pay  at  Bome,  he  sought  leave  of  absence, 
and  accepted  an  invitation  to  Florence  from 
Ferdinand  II,  Gnmd  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
named  him  his  organist.  Social  and  political 
troubles  in  Tuscany  obliged  him  to  leave 
Florence  in  1633 ;  and  returning  to  Bome,  he 
was  re-installed  in  his  former  post  as  organist 
of  St.  Peter's,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till 
1643.  Haberl's  article  contains  a  careful  biblio- 
graphy of  all  the  known  works  of  Frescobaldi» 
and  invites  subscriptions  towards  a  new  edition 
of  them.  It  may  also  be  added  that  within  the 
last  year  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Leipzig, 
have  published  in  their  '  Alte  Meister,'  edited, 
by  Enist  Pauer  (Nos.  61-66)  12  Toccatas  of 
Frescobaldi,  presumably  those  of  16 14,  but  it 
would  be  well  if  modem  reprints  always  stated 
the  source  whence  they  are  derived.    [J.B.M.] 

FBETS.  P.  563  6,  1.  18,  for  Balaika  read 
Balalaika.  Line  26  bom  bottom,  add  that 
although  the  third  of  a  tone  is  almost  a  chro- 
matic semitone,  it  does  not  appear  that  either 
Pendan  or  Arab  lutenists  have  used  equal  thirds 
of  a  tone.  The  Arabic  (and  Egyptian)  division 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  succession  of  three 
intervals,  smaller  than  an  equal  semitone,  which 
are  known  as  'limmas,  or  'conmias.'  Line  10 
from  bottom,  for  half-tones  re€uL  quarter-tones, 
and  in  the  line  beloW|/or  diatonio  read  chro- 
matic [A.J.H.] 

FBEZZOUNI,  Ebmihia.  Add  that  she  died 
in  Paris,  Nov.  5, 1884, 

FBICKENHAUS,  Fannt,  was  bom  June  7, 
1849,  at  Cheltenham.  Her  maiden  name  of 
Evans  was  abandoned  on  her  mairiage  with  Mr. 
Augustus  Frickenhaus.  She  received  instrac- 
tion  in  musio  from  Mr,  G(eoi)g;e  Mount^  a(ter« 
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wards  -at  BruBseln  from  M.  Anguste  Dupoirt,  and 
later  from  Mr.  William  Bohrer.  Her  first  im- 
portant engagement  was  on  Jan«  ii,  1879,  ^^ 
one  of  the  Siturday  Evening  Concerts,  where 
she  played  with  suoh  success  that  she  was  en- 
gaged for  the  remainder  of  the  series.  She  was 
next  heard  at  the  London  BaUad  and  Promenade 
Concerts.  Since  then  she  has  played  at  all  the 
principal  London  Concerts,  viz.  at  the  Philhar- 
monic March  4,  1 886 ;  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  she  first  appeared  Nov.  27, 1880,  in  Men- 
del88ohn*s  *  Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso/  and 
where  she  has  been  since  heard  in  concertos  of 
Mozart,  Schiitt,  and  Dupont,  the  two  last  for  the 
first  time  in  England ;  at  Mr.  Co  wen's  Concerts 
Nov.  27,  1880,  where  she  played  the  Pianoforte 
Concerto  of  Goetz  for  the  first  time  in  London ; 
at  the  Brinsmead  Concerts  Dec.  19,  18S6;  in 
the  Prize  Concerto  of  Oliver  King,  and  at  the 
Popular  Concerts,  where  she  first  appeared  Jan, 
97t  1883,  and  has  since  played  with  success. 

Since  1884  Mme.  Frickenhaus  has  given 
every  year,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Ludwig,  a  series  of  chamber  concerts  at  the 
Princess  Hall.  They  have  introduced  several 
important  novelties — Dvorak's  '  Bagatellen '  for 
piano  and  strings,  June  ii,  1886  ;  Steinbach's 
septet  for  piano,  stringR,  and  wind,  June  17, 
xS86;  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  by  Oliver 
King;  and  on  May  ai,  1887,  ^  'work  entitled 
'  The  Strolling  Musicians/  for  piano  duet,  violin 
and  cello,  by  Arnold  Krug.  Brahms's  second 
piano  and  violin  sonata  (op.  100)  was  announced 
for  first  performance  in  London  at  one  of  these 
concerts,  but  it  was  actually  played  the  day 
before  at  one  of  Mr,  Hallo's  recitals.  The  most 
remarkable  characteristics  of  Mme.  Frickenhaus's 
playing  are  her  extraordinary  perfection  and  ease 
of  technique.  [A.C.] 

FROHLICH.  The  following  corrections  and 
additions  appear  in  the  later  editions:  For 
date  of  birth  of  No.  i  read  Sept.  19,  1793. 
For  date  of  birth  of  No.  a  read  August  30^  1 797, 


and  of  No.  ^,  Bee.  12,  1803.  Five  lines  lower, 
for  1825  read  1821-22.  At  end  of  paragraph  add 
date  of  death,  May  7, 1 878.  The  date  of  birth  of 
No.  4  should  be  June  ip,  1800,  and  that  of  her 
death  March  3,  1879. 

FURSTENAU.  Line  19  of article,/or  brother 
read  fiither. 

FULDA,  Adak  dk,  a  Franconian  Monk, 
bom  about  the  year  1450,  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  a  famous  Tract  on  Music,  written  in  1490,  and 
printed  by  Gerbert  von  Hornan,  in  his  *  Scriptores 
eccles.  de  Mus.  Sacr.'  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  In  this 
work,  Guilielmus  Dufay  is  euli^j^ised  as  the  first 
Composer  who  wrote  in  regular  form ;  and  men« 
tion  is  made  of  the  fact  that  he  overstepped  the 
r  ut,  and  e  e  la,  of  Guido,^  by  three  degrees, 
below  and  above.  The  Dodecachordon  of  Glare- 
anus  contains  a  Motet  a  4,  by  Adam  de  Fulda, 
of  very  advanced  character  for  the  period ;  and 
an  'Enchiridion,'  published  at  Magdeburg,  in 
1673.  contains  a  Motet  '  Ach  hulp  my  Leidt  und 
senHch  Kbg.'  [W.S.R.] 

FUMAGALLI,  Adolfo,  bom  Oct.  19,  1828, 
at  Lizago  in  the  province  of  Milan,  received  in- 
struction in  music  and  the  pianoforte  from  Ange- 
lesi  at  the  Conservatorio,  Milan,  and  in  1848 
made  his  d^ut  in  that  town  as  a  pianist.  He 
made  a  great  success  afterwards  as  a  brilliant 
fantasia  player  at  Turin,  Paris,  and  Belgium^ 
and  in  1854  returned  to  Italy,  He  died  at 
Florence  May  3,  1856,  quite  suddenly,  after  a 
three  days'  illness,  having  played  at  a  concert 
there  on  the  ist.  His  compositions  include  fan- 
tasias on  'Puritani,'  'Lucia,'  and  'Norma,* 
capricdos  and  other  light  drawing-room  pieces, 
among  which  '  Les  Cloc^ettes,'  op.  21,  was  popu- 
lar at  the  time.  His  brothers,  1)ISMA,  Polibio, 
and  LuoA  were  also  pianists :  of  these  the  best 
known  is  Luca,  bom  May  29, 1837.  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
played  in  Paris.  In  1875  an  opera  of  his, 
'Luigi  XI.y*  was  produced  at  the  Pergola, 
Florence.  [A.C.] 
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GADE,  N.  W.  Line  3  of  article,  far  Oct.  | 
read  Feb.  To  his  compositions  must  be 
added  the  following: — An  eighth  sym- 
phony in  B  minor,  op.  47  ;  *  Novelletten  *  for  or- 
chestra, op.  53;  two  concertos  for  violin  and 
orchestra ;  *  Psyche,'  a  cantata  produced  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1882,  op.  60;  and  a 
sonata  tor  violin  and  piano,  in  B  b,  op.  62. 

GADSBY,  Hknbt.  Line  3  of  article,  omit 
the  words  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Stainer. 
To  the  list  of  his  works  add  the  cantata  '  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles,'  produced  at  Brighton,  Feb. 
13*  1^79!  '^^  'Columbus,'  a  cantata  for  male 
Voices. 

GAFORI.    The  following  is  a  short  list  of 


the  various  editions  of  the  valuable  works  of 
this  writer : — 

A.  'Theoricnm  opos  mnsicae  discipline.*    FranciBcns 
da  Dino:  Maples,  1480.  4to.  116  leaves. 

Oerber  and  Becker  quote  another  work,  'De  Enecti- 
bns . . .  Musicae,'  aa  published  in  this  rear.  The  mistake 
arose  from  the  title  of  the  flist  chapter  being  taken  as 
that  of  the  whole  work. 

B.  'Theorica  Musioe.*  Pbilippoi  ICantegatiaa :  Milan, 
1492.  fol.  64  leaves. 

The  2nd  edition  of  A« 

0.  *Fractica  Musioe.*    OnUlermns  Signerre:  Milan, 
1496.  fol.    Ill  leaves.  .      . 

Becker  states  that  an  Italian  translation  of  this 
work  was  published  by  Ootardus  de  Ponte  in  1600,  but 
no  copy  is  known.  It  is  probably  a  mistake  arisiug  from 
a  confusion  with  H,  which  is  written  in  Italian. 

D.  'Musioe  utriusque  Cantus  practica.*  Angelas  Bri- 
tannicuB :  Bresda,  1497.  fol.  Ill  leaves. 
The  2nd  edition  of  0, 
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E.  'Praotlcft  Mas!e»  vtrfsiqiM  Cantns.'  Bemadinui 
If Uinto  de  Psnia :  BreMia»  15Ut£.  foL    111  leavei. 

The  3rd  editioii  of  0. 

F.  *Pimotica  Harica  iitriiiMiii«  Cantoa.*  AnfniBtiniui 
de  Zannii  de  Portesio :  Venice,  1512.  foL  82  leaTtt. 

The  4th  ediUon  of  0. 

(O.  *PracticaMaalcaB/  etc.    yenice,  U22.  fol.] 
Mentioned  in  Brunei's  Manuel  as  the  6th  edition 
of  0,  hut  otherwise  unknown. 

H.  'Angelicnm  ao  dirinum  Opus  Mniioe.*  Ootar- 
dua  de  Ponte :  Milan,  ISM.  fol.  48  leaves. 

Brunet  states  that  an  edition  of  this  appeared  in 
IGOO,  hut  no  copj  was  known  to  F^tis,  nor  nas  been 
discovered  since,  ao  Brunei's  etatement  ia  prohably  » 
mistake. 

L  *I)e  Harmonia  Mnsloomm  Instmmentonun.*  Qo- 
tardns  Pontanns :  Milan,  IfilH,  fol.   100  leaves. 

Dnudins,  followed  by  Waliher,  Uerber,  and  Becker, 
mentions  a  work  called  *Praotica  Musica*  as  published 
in  1518:  but  F^tis  pointe  out  that  this  arises  from  a 
misdescription  of  I. 

K.  *  Apologia  Franohini  Qaftarf . . .  adversua  Joannem 
Spatarium.*  A.  de  Vioomercato :  Turin,  15^.   10  leaves. 

Gopiee  of  all  these  editions  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  6,  the  existence  of  which  is  doubtful) 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  Copies 
of  B,  G,  F,  H  and  I  are  in  Anderson^s  GoUege, 
Glasgow,  and  of  G  and  I  in  the  Boyal  Gollego  of 
Music.  [WJB.S.] 

GALILEI,  VivcENZO.  Among  the  little 
group  of  philosophic  dilettanti  who  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  in  the  Palace  of  Giovanni 
Bardi  at  Florence,  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  x6th  century,  no  figure  Btands  forth  with 
greater  prominence  than  that  of  Vincenzo  Ga- 
lilei, the  father  of  Galileo  Galilei,  the  great 
Astronomer.  This  enthusiastic  apostle  of  artis* 
tic  progress — or  retrogression  t — was  bom,  at 
Florence,  circa  1535  ;  and,  after  studying  Music, 
at  Venice,  under  Zarlino,  attained,  in  later  life, 
considerable  reputation  as  a  Lutenist.  We  shall, 
however,  do  him  no  injustice  if  we  describe  him 
AS  a  literary  favani  of  high  general  culture,  but 
a  very  imperfectly-educated  Musician. 

When  the  great  question  of  the  resuscitation 
of  the  Classical  Drama,  on  the  principles  adopted 
by  the  Greek  Tragedians,  was  debated  at  the 
Palazzo  Bardi,  Galilei  took  an  active  part  in 
the  discussion ;  *  and,  according  to  Giov.  Batt. 
Doni,  was  the  first  who  comp<Med  Melodies  for 
a  single  voice — i.  e.  after  the  manner  of  the  then 
naicent  Monodic  School.  His  first  attempt  was 
a  Cantata,  entitled  'II  Conte  Ugolino,*  which 
he  himself  sang,  very  sweetly,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  Viol.  This  essay  pleased  very  much, 
though  some  laughed  at  it — notwithstanding 
which,  Galilei  followed  it  up  by  setting  a  portion 
of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  same 
fttyle.  Quadrio  alio  speaks  of  his  Intermezzi; 
but  no  trace  of  these,  or  of  the  Monodic  Can- 
tata, can  now  be  discovered. 

'Vincenzo  Galilei's  writings  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Art  are,  however,  of  great  interest. 
One  of  these — ^a  Dialogue,  entitled  'II  Fron- 
imo'  (Venice,  1583) — is  especially  valuable, 
as  throwing  considerable  light  on  the  form  of 
Tablature  employed  by  the  Italian  Lutenists, 
and  their  method  of  tuning  the  instrument,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  1 6th  century.  Another 
important  work,  entitled  *  Disoorso  intomo  alle 
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opere  di  messer  GioeefFe  Zarlino  di  Chioggia,' 
(Florence,  1581)  was  produced  by  some  remarks 
made  by  Zarlino,  in  his  'Istitutioni  armoniche* 
(Venice,  1558),  and  ' Dimostrationi  armoniche' 
(Venice,  157 1)»  concerning  the  Syntonous  Dia- 
tonio  Scale  of  Claudius  Ptolomy,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  Sections  of  the  Canon,  and 
which  Galilei  rejected,  in  fisvour  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean immutable  system.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Galilei  ever  really  tuned  his  lute 
on  the  Pythagorean  system,  which  was  equally 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  characteristics  of  the  Monodic 
SchooL  Moreover,  Zarlino  himself  preferred 
that  the  lute  should  be  tuned  with  twelve 
equal  semitones  to  the  octave.  But  Galilei, 
whose  prejudices  were  strong  enough  to  overthrow 
his  reason,  followed  up  this  attack  by  another, 
entitled  '  Dialogo  della  musica  e  della  antica  mo- 
dema'  (Florence,  1589),  and  a  second  edition  of 
the  same,  bearing  the  additional  words  *  in  sua 
diffesa  eontro  Joseffo  Zerlino'  (Florence,  1602). 
In  these  works,  he  argues  the  subject  with  great 
acrimony :  but,  the  Scale  advocated  by  Zarlino 
represents  the  only  form  of  Just  Intonation  now 
adopted  by  any  European  theorist;  and  the 
Scale  he  advocated  for  the  lute  is  the  only  one 
now  used  for  the  pianoforte,  the  organ,  and  tem- 
pered iuBtrumenti  of  every  kind.  The  '  Dialngo ' 
contains,  however,  much  interesting  matter,  but 
very  slightly  connected  with  the  controversy 
with  Zarlino ;  for  instance,  the  text  and  musical 
notation  of  the  three  apocryphal  Greek  Hymns, 
to  Apollo,  Calliope,  and  Nemesis,  which  have 
since  given  rise  to  so  much  speculation,  and  so 
many  contradictory  theories. 

Vincenzo  Galilei  died  at  Florence  towards 
the  close  of  the  i6th  oentuiy,  or  beginning  of 
the  17th.  [W.aR.] 

GALIN.    See  Chxv^  in  App.  rol.  iv.  p.  585. 

GALLIARD,  John  Ebnest.  After  line  19 
of  article,  add  that  in  1713  he  was  playing  in 
the  orchestra  at  the  opera,  having  a  solo  part  in 
the  accompaniment  of  the  last  air  in  the  first  act 
of  Handel's  •  Teseo.'  P.  579  a,  L  3,  t^fler  violin 
insert  violoncello. 

GALLI-MARlfi,  Celestine,  bomNov.i84oin 
Paris,  was  taught  singing^  by  her  father,  M^fene 
Mari^  de  Tlsle,  formerly  a  singer  at  the  Paris 
Opera  under  the  name  Mari^.  In  1859  she 
made  her  ddbut  at  Strasburg,  and  next  King  in 
Italian  at  Lbbon.  About  this  time  she  married 
a  sculptor  named  Galli,  who  died  soon  after  in 
1 86 1.  In  April  1862,  on  the  production  in 
France  of  the  'Bohemian  Girl,*  she  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  late  £mile  Perrin  by  her 
performance  of  the  Gipsy  Queen,  and  obtained 
from  him  an  engagement  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
of  which  he  was  then  director.  Here  she  made 
her  d^but  Aug.  12  in  'La  Serva  Padroiui,*  re« 
vived  for  the  first  time  for  a  htmdred  years. 
She  made  a  great  success  in  this,  and  in  a  revival 
of  Grisar's  *Les  Amours  du  Diable'  (1863), 
since  which  time  she  has  remained  at  that 
theatre  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exoepUon 
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6f  engAgements  in  the  provinoeB,  in  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, and  elsewhere.  Among  the  operas  in  which 
■he  has  appeared  may  be  named: — March  24, 
1864,  'Lara'  (Maillart);  Dec.  29, 1864,  <Capi- 
taine  Henriot '  (Gevaert) ;  Feb.  5,  Masai's '  Fior 
d'Aliza/and  Nov.  17,  1866,  'Mignon';  Nov.  23. 
186  7,  *  Eobinson  Cruso^/  and  Jan.  1 8, 1 8  7  2, '  Fan- 
tasio  '  (Offenbach)  ;  April  24,  1872.  Paladilhe*s 

*  Passant/  at  GhoUet's  farewell  benefit ;  Nov.  30, 
1873,  Mas8enet*s  'Don  G^sar';   March  3,  1875, 

•  Garmen* ;  April  11, 1876,  Guiraud*8  'Piccolino ' ; 
Oct.  31, 1877,  Poise*8*  Surprise  de  1* Amour,'  etc., 
and  in  revivals  of  Harold*!  'Marie,'  Grisar's 
'Les  Porcherons,'  *MireiUe,'  singing  the  parts  of 
Taven  and  Andrelun,  and  as  the  heroine  Rose 
Friquet  in  Maillart's  '  Dragons  de  Villars.'  As 
Mignon  and  Garmen  she  has  earned  for  herself 
world-wide  celebrity.  In  1886  she  played  with 
a  French  company  for  a  few  nights  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty *s  Theatre  as  Garmen,  in  which  she  made 
her  d^ut  Nov.  8,  and  as  the  Gipsy  in  'Rigoletto.* 
She  was  well  received,  but  would  doubtless  have 
appeared  to  greater  advantage  with  the  support 
ox  a  better  company. 

'  Mme.  Galli-Mari^  diould  take  rank  with  those 
numerous  artists  who,  although  endowed  only 
with  no  great  voice,  have  for  a  century  past 
rendered  to  this  theatre  services  made  remark- 
able by  their  talent  for  acting  and  their  incon* 
testable  worth  fipom  a  dramatic  point  of  view. 
. . .  Equally  capable  of  exciting  laughter  or  of 
provoking  tears,  endowed  with  an  artistic  tem- 
perament of  great  originality  .  •  •  which  has  per- 
mitted of  her  making  out  of  parts  confided  to 
her  distinct  types ...  in  which  she  has  repre- 
sented personages  whose  nature  and  charac- 
teristics are  essentially  opposed  one  to  the 
other'  (Pougin).  [A.G.] 

GALUPPI.  Gonect  date  of  birth  to  Oct.  6, 
ftnd  that  of  death  to  Jan.  3, 1 784. 

GANZ.  Gorrect  date  of  birth  of  Moritz  Ganz 
to  Sept  13,  1806,  and  add  date  of  death,  Jan.  22, 
1868.  Gorrect  date  of  birth  of  Leopold  Ganz  to 
Nov.  28,  1 8 10.  At  end  of  article  add  that 
William  (more  correctly  Wilhelm)  Ganz  was  con- 
ductor of  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts  during 
their  last  season  of  1879,  ^^^  which  they  were 
carried  on  till  June  17,  1882,  as  'Granz's  Or- 
chestral Concerts.' 

GAECIN,  JuLis  Auousn  (real  name  Salo- 
mon), violinist  and  conductor,  born  at  Bourges, 
July  1 1, 1 830.  He  came  of  a  family  of  artists,  and 
was  cousin  to  the  £unous  actress  Rose  Gh^ri,  their 
maternal  grandfatherp  Joseph  Gardn,  being  direc- 
tor of  a  travellingcompany  which  performed  op^ra 
comique  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces  of 
France  for  nearly  twenty  years  with  great  success. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  Garcin  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  where  he  studied  the  violin  under 
Glavel  and  AJard ;  he  gained  the  first  prize  in 
1853,  and  in  1856  became  a  member  of  the  opera 
orchestra,  and  after  a  competitive  examination 
was  appointed  (1871)  first  solo  violin  and  third 
conductor.  In  1878  he  was  also  appointed  second 
oonduotor  at  the  concerts  of  the  Universal  Ex- 
tol. IV.  FT.  6, 
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hibition.  Since  i860  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  orchestra  of  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire, 
first  as  solo  violin,  and  then  as  second  conductor 
in  place  of  Alt^  (1881),  who  had  become  first 
conductor  at  the  opera  at  the  end  of  1870.  At 
that  time  the  first  conductor  of  the  Society  des 
Concerts  was  Deldevez,  who  had  replaced  Hainl 
in  1872,  not  after  his  death  in  1873.  [See  Hainl, 
Deldevez,  Concert  Sfibituel,  in  vol.  i.  and 
Alt^,  voL  iv.  p.  521  5.]  In  1885,  Deldevez 
having  retired  on  account  of  his  health,  Garcin 
was  elected  conductor  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts 
with  a  majority  of  26  votes  over  Guiraud. 

Grarcin,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Bazin  for  harmony, 
and  of  Adam  and  Ambroise  Thomas  for  com- 
position, has  written  a  number  of  works  for 
violin  and  orchestra  or  piano,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  is  a  concerto  played  by  himself  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  at  the  Concerts  Populaires 
in  1868,  and  by  Maurin  at  the  Concerts  Popu- 
laires in  1 878.  M.  Grarcin  is  an  experienced  and 
conscientious  artist,  without  the  exaggerated 
gestures  and  manner  which  too  often  deceive 
the  public.  [A. J.] 

GAEDONI,  Italo.  Add  date  of  death,  March 
30, 1882. 

GAELANDIA,  Johannes  di.  The  works 
on  music  which  appeared  under  this  name  were 
formerly  ascribed  to  a  Gerlandus  who,  owing  to 
some  confusion  of  dates,  was  said  to  have  flour- 
ished in  1 04 1,  but  who  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  mathematician  Gerlandus,  canon  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Paul  at  Be8an9on  in  the  middle  of 
the  1 2  th  century.  It  appears,  however,  more 
probable  that  the  writer  on  music,  Johannes  de 
Garlandia,  was  identical  with  the  grammarian 
and  poet  of  that  name  who  flourished  nearly  a 
century  later.  Of  the  life  of  this  latter  we 
gather  several  particulars  from  his  great  work 
*De  triumphis  Eoclesiss'  (finished  in  1252),  of 
which  the  British  Museum  possesses  an  almost 
contemporary  copy  (Claudius  A.  X.),  which  has 
been  printed  bv  Mr.  Thomas  Wright.  Bom  in 
England  late  m  the  1 2th  century,  Johannes  de 
Garlandia  studied  first  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
at  Paris.  Here  he  opened  a  school  in  the  Clos 
de  Garlande,  since  known  as  the  Eue  Gallande, 
from  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  derived  his 
name  de  Garlandia,  or,  as  one  early  writer  spells 
it,  de  Gallandia.  It  was  probably  about  this 
time  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  music.  In 
1218  we  find  him  present  at  the  siege  of  Tou- 
louse, apparently  himself  taking  part  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  It  was  to  this 
place  also  that  he  was  invited  in  1229  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  the  newly-founded  Univer> 
sity;  and  here  he  remained  till  1232,  when  he 
and  his  colleagues  were  forced  to  leave  owing  to 
the  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected  at 
the  hands  of  the  Dominicans  and  others.  They 
escaped  after  many  dangers  to  Paris,  where  John 
de  Garlandia  was  still  residing  in  1245.  Here 
no  doubt  were  written  most  of  his  poems  on 
historical  and  theolo«pcal  subjects,  and  his  gram- 
matical treatises.    T^e  titles  of  his  musical  works 
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which  have  come  down  to  ui  are  two  fraj^entB, 
*  Be  fistuliB*  and  '  De  nolis/  printed  by  Gerbert 
from  a  MS.  at  Vienna ; — '  De  musica  meniorabili 
poeitio/  of  which  there  are  MSS.  at  Paris  and 
Kome;  in  this  work  the  author  figures  as  a 
composer,  giving,  among  many  other  examples  of 
his  own,  one  in  double  counterpoint; — a  trea- 
tise, 'De  cantu  planop'  to  which  he  himself  refers 
in  the  last-mentioned  work;  this  may  be  the 
'Introduotio  munce  plane  et  etiam  mensura- 
bilis*  in  the  St.  Di^  MS.— PhUip  de  Vitry  refers 
to  other  works  by  de  Garlanoia,  of  whom  he 
writes  as  'quondam  in  studio  Parisino  ezper- 
tissimum  atque  probatissimum.'  The  'Optima 
introductio  in  oontrapunctum  pro  rudibos,  con- 
tained in  MSS.  at  Pisa  and  Eineiedeln,  sliould 
perhaps  be  assigned  to  a  Johannes  de  Garlandia 
of  a  rather  later  date ;  or,  if  the  work  of  the 
same  man,  must  have  been  written  by  him  when 
at  an  advanced  age.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
extracts  quoted  by  Handle  and  Hanboys.  Most  of 
the  above  works  are  printed  by  de  Coussemaker. 
A  John  de  Garlandia  is  mentioned  by  Roger 
Bacon  as  eminent  at  Paris  apparently  shortly 
before  1267.  [A.H.-H.] 

GARRETT,  Db.  Geobgb  Mursbll,  was  bom 
at  Winchester  in  June  1 834.  In  1 844  he  entered 
the  choir  of  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
studied  under  Dr.  S.  Elvey  until  1848.  He  then 
returned  to  Winchester  and  studied  for  six  years 
with  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley,  to  whom  he  acted  for 
some  time  as  assistant.  In  1854  he  accepted  the 
post  of  oi^anist  at  the  cathednd  of  Madras,  but 
returned  to  England  in  1857  ^^  ^  appointment 
as  organist  at  St.  John's  CoUeee,  Cambridge,  in 
which  town  he  has  since  resided.  Dr.  Garrett 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.  B.  in  1857,  and  that 
of  Mus.  D.  in  1867.  In  May  1875  he  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  J.  L.  Hopkins  as  organist  to  the 
University.  In  Nov.  1878,  by  grace  of  the 
senate,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  propter 
meritat  a  distinction  which  had  never  been  pre- 
viously conferred  on  a  musician  who  did  not  fill  a 
professorial  chair.  Dr.  Garrett  is  also  an  ex- 
aminer for  the  University,  the  Local  Examina- 
tions, and  the  Irish  Intermediate  Education 
Board ;  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
London;  and  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  His  compositions  include  a  sacred  can- 
tata, *  The  Shunammite  *  (performed  by  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Musicld  Society  in  i88a  and 
at  the  Hereford  Festival  in  the  same  year), 
church  music,  songs,  part-songs,  and  a  few 
pieces  for  the  organ ;  but  it  is  chiefly  as  a  com- 
poser of  services  that  he  has  won  a  well-deserved 
reputation.  [W.B.a] 

GASPARINI  (or  GUASPARINI),  Fran- 
cesco. Correct  date  of  birth  to  March  5,  166S, 
and  add  that  it  took  place  at  Camaiore.  Line  7 
of  article, /or  1725  read  1735  ;  and  in  line  13, 
for  1737  read  1737.  These  dates  are  given  by 
Certi  in  his  *  Cenni  storici  dell*  insegnamento 
della  musica  in  Lucca.' 

GATES,  Bernard.    Line  10  of  article,  for 
aged  88|  read  in  his  88th  year. 
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G  AVINUfeS,  Pierre.  The  correct  place  and 
date  of  birth  are  probably  Bordeaux  and  May 
26,  1726.  (Paloschi.)  Add  that  he  directed  the 
Concert  Spirituel  firom  1773  to  I777>  Bud  insert 
day  of  death,  Sept.  9. 

GATARR£,  Julian,  bom  at  Pampelona* 
first  attracted  attention  at  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
Rome,  where  he  appeared  in  Libani's  'Conte 
Verde,' April  5, 1873,  and  Milan,  where  he  played 
Enzo  on  production  of  Ponchielli's  'Gioconda,' 
April  8, 1876.  In  1877-81  he  was  engaged  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  where  he  made  his  d^nt 
April  7,  1877,  as  Gennaro,  and  proved  himself 
a  very  serviceable  tenor,  though  he  did  not  fulfil 
the  hopes  entertained  of  him  as  Mario's  successor. 
He  played  with  success  in  the  'Huguenots,'  'Pro- 
phbte,'  'Lohengrin,'  ' Tannhanser,'  <Der  Frei- 
schuts,'  *Rigoletto,'  'Lucia,'etc.  Since  then  he  has 
sung  abroad  with  great  success,  notably  at  Paris 
1884-86,  both  in  the  Italian  and  French  opera. 
He  re-appeared  at  Covent  Garden  in  1886  and 
again  in  1887,  when  he  appeared  in  Glinka's 
'  Vie  pour  le  Csar  *  on  July  i  a.  [ A.C.] 

GEBAUER,  F.  X.  Omit  the  reference  to 
Spibttuel  Concebte. 

GEMINIANI,  F.  Page  5876,  I.  20  from 
bottom,  for  in  1761  read  on  Sept.  24,  176a 
('  Gent.  Mag.').  P.  588  a,  line  8,  add  to  tide  of 
book,  op.  9.  Line  3  from  end  of  article,  after 
London  add  date,  1743. 

GERN,  August,  was  foreman  to  Cavaill^-Col 
of  Paris,  and  came  over  to  London  to  erect  the 
organ  built  by  the  latter  for  the  Carmelite 
Church  at  Kensington.  Having  set  up  on  his 
own  account  in  London  in  1866,  he  has  bnilt  an 
organ  for  the  French  Church  near  Leicester 
Square,  besides  many  excellent  instruments  for 
phurches  and  private  houses.  [V.deP.] 

GERNSHEIM,  Friedrioh.  Add  to  list  of 
works  a  symphony  in  G  minor,  and  »  cantata 
'  Salamis,'  op.  13,  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Novello  &  Co.  with  English  word^. 

GERSTER,  Etelka,  bom  1856  at  Kaschan, 
Hungary,  received  instruction  in  singing  friom 
Mme.  Marches!  at  Vienna,  and  made  her  d^but 
Jan.  8,  1876,  at  Venice  as  Gilda,  with  great 
success,  and  as  Ophelia.  She  played  next  at 
Genoa  and  Marseilles,  and  in  March  1877  at 
EjoU's  Theatre,  Berlin,  with  her  sister,  Mme. 
Bertha  Gerster-Kauser,  at  an  Italian  season 
there  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Pietro 
Gardini,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  the  May 
following.  She  made  a  great  success  there, 
and  subsequently  at  Pesth,  and  at  the  Silesian 
Festival  at  Breslau.  On  June  23  of  the  same  year 
she  made  her  d^but  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Amina, 
and  became  an  immediate  favourite,  remain* 
ing  there  for  four  seasons  until  1880  inclusive* 
Her  parts  there  included  the  Queen  of  Night, 
Elvira  ('  Puritani '),  Linda,  Dinorab,  Lucia, 
Edith  (*  Talismano '),  Margaret,  Violetta,  and 
Gilda.  A  propos  of  the  last,  the  '  Saturday 
Review'  of  June  29,  1878,  wrote  that  she  has 
'given  a  fresh  proof  of  her  extraordinary  vocal 
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and  dramatic  genius.  The  exquirfte  beauty  of 
her  Binging  has  never  been  shown  to  greater 
advantage,  and  her  acting  at  every  moment  re- 
veals true  art  and  feeling.  Among  fine  touches 
in  Mme.  Gerster's  dramatic  performance,  we 
may  specially  note  her  wrapping  her  head  in 
a  cloak  before  she  rushes  in  at  the  fatal  door  in 
the  last  scene,  that  she  may  at  least  not  see  the 
descending  knife/ 

In  the  autumn  of  1878  she  went  to  America, 
and  obtained  her  usual  success  both  in  opera  and 
concerts.  Betuming  to  England  she  sang  with 
success  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1879. 
She  went  back  to  America  in  the  following  year, 
singing  there  frequently  until  1883.  A  concert 
tour  in  the  States  wasb^g[un  in  Nov.  1887.  [A.C.] 

GIBBONS,  Christophbr.  Page  595  a,  for 
1.  II  from  bottom  read  In  1638  he  succeeded 
Thomas  Holmes  as.  Line  5  from  bottom,  after 
Abbey,  cuLd  He  resigned  his  Winchester  appoint- 
ment June  23, 1661,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Silver.  After  him  came  Bandal  Jewett,  who 
held  the  post  from  1667  to  1675. 

GIBBONS,  OBLA2a>o.  Vol.  i.  p.  594  I,  1.  6 
from  bottom,  for  smallpox  recid  apoplexy.  A 
post-mortem  was  held  on  him,  the  report  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  and  was 
printed  in  the  'Athenaeum,'  Nov.  14,  1885.  He 
was  buried  on  June  6.  Mr.  Cummings  ('  Musical 
Society/  April,  1886)  says  he  took  the  Mu8.B. 
Degree  at  Cambridge  in  1606.  P.  595  a,  1.  24, 
add  that  the  portrait  referred  to  is  a  copy  from 
a  lost  original  once  in  the  possession  of  a  Mrs. 
Pusaell.  [W.B.S.] 

GIGELIRA.    See  Stbohfizdel. 

•  GILMORE,  Patsick  Sabsfisld,  a  popular 
bandmaster  in  the  United  States,  was  bom 
Dec  25,  1829,  near  Dublin.  While  a  young 
man  he  went,  to  Canada  with  an  English  band 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  soon  after 
went  across  into  the  United  States  and  settled 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed leader  of  a  military  band.  In  1859 
Gilmore  went  to  Boston  and  organized  a  band, 
named  after  himself,  which  became  distin- 
guished for  its  fine  playing,  the  result  of  his 
training.  Diiring  the  Civil  War  Gilmore  was  a 
bandmaster  in  the  Federal  Army  stationed  at 
New  Orleans,  where,  in  1864,  he  gave  a  festival 
with  a  monster  orchestra  made  up  from  the 
army  bands,  and  startled  the  audience  with  some 
novelties,  one  of  which  was  the  firing  of  guns  by 
electricity,  making  the  report  come  on  the  first 
beat  of  the  bar,  as  though  they  were  great 
drums.  This  efiect  was  reserved  for  the  per- 
formances of  patriotic  music.  Gilmore's  widest 
reputation,  not  confined  to  the  United  States, 
was  earned  by  his  success  in  organizing  the 
two  immense  music  festivals  in  Boston — one 
in  1869,  known  as  the  National  Peace  Jubilee, 
with  an  orchestra  of  looo  and  a  chorus  of  10,000 ; 
the  other  in  1872,  called  the  World^s  Peace 
Jubilee,  with  2000  players  in  the  band  and 
30.000  choristers.  On  each  occasion  a  powerful 
crgan,  chimea  of  beUs,  anvils  and  artillery  were 
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added  to  the  orchestral  resources,  and  an  imt 
mense  shed  was  built  for  the  concert-room. 
Shortly  after  the  second  jubilee  Gilmore  went  to 
New  York  and  took  charge  of  a  large  militaiy 
band,  with  which  he  has  travelled  over  the 
United  States  and  even  about  Europe  (1878)  on 
concert  tours.  He  has  also  had  charge  of  large 
bands  at  concert  gardens  in  New  York  and  at 
summer  resorts  on  the  neighbouring  coast.  Hi# 
compositions  of  military  and  dance  music,  as  well 
as  his  arrangement  of  works  of  different  kinds 
for  open  air  performance,  have  enjoyed  a  wide 
popularity.  [F.H.J.] 

GIORDANI,   Line5ofarticle,/ori762r«fl<l 

1753  i   ^^®y  came  to  London  with  the  singer 

Lini.    Line  16,  for  Baocio  recid  Bacio.    Line  31, 

for  Tomasso  read  Tommaso.    Line  35,  for  Leoni 

recK^Lini. 

^  GIOVANNINI,  a  name  interesting  in  musical 
history  solely  on  account  of  the  part  itplays  in 
the  discussion  concerning  the  song  ^WiUst  da 
dein  Herz  mir  schenken,  which  for  many  years 
was  attributed  to  Sebastian  Bach.  The  song 
appears  in  the  larger  of  the  two  music  books 
of  Anna  Magdalena  Bach,  written  on  two  leaves 
now  loose,  but  evidently  once  belonging  to  the 
volume,  in  which  they  occur  after  p.  iii.  The 
outer  page  of  the  first  leaf  bears  the  title  '  Aria 
di  Govannini  *  (ne)  the  song  itself  appearing  on 
the  two  interior  pages.  As  a  copy  of  Uie  song 
*  Schlummert  ein,  ihr  matten  Augen '  is  written 
on  the  outer  page  of  the  second  leaf,  it  has  been 
considered  that  the  contents  of  these  pages  were 
contemporary  with  the  rest  of  the  bw>k,  and 
Zelter,  into  whose  hands  the  volume  came  from 
C.  P.  £.  Bach,  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  the 
song  was  by  Bach  himself,  that  the  Italian  name 
was  the  equivalent  of  the  composer's  first  name, 
and  that  the  copy  was  made  partly  by  Anna 
Magdalena  herself.  Zelter^s  theory  became  fixed 
in  tiie  public  mind  as  a  certainty,  since  a  play 
by  Ernst  Leistner  and  a  novel  by  A.  E.  Bradi- 
vogel  made  the  composition  of  the  song  an 
incident  in  the  love-story  of  Bach ;  and  even  at 
the  present  day  the  question  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  settled.  Forkel  refused  fix)m  the  first 
to  believe  in  its  authenticity,  judging  it  from 
internal  evidence,  but  Dr.  W.  Rust  has  adopted 
Zelter*s  theory,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  some  of  the  bass  notes  are  in  the 
composer's  autograph.  (Baoh-Gesellschaft,  vol. 
XX.  I.  p.  15.)  More  recently,  however,  strong 
evidence  has  been  brought  which  may  be  taken 
as  proving  the  song  to  he  the  composition  of  an 
actual  Giovannini,  whose  name  appears  in  Ger- 
ber*s  Lexicon  as  that  of  an  Italian  violinist  and 
composer  who  lived  chiefly  in  Berlin  from  1 740 
until  his  death  in  1782.  In  the  same  writer's 
<  Neues  Lexicon '  (1812-1814)  the  additional  in* 
formation  is  given  that  about  1745  he  went  t<i 
London,  and  produced,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
the  Count  of  St.  Germaine,  a  pastiocio  entitled 
'  L'Inoostanza  delusa'  in  which  the  airs  were 
much  admired.  He  also  published  some  violin 
solos  under  the  same  name.    Dr.  Spitta,  in  his 
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excellent  rtem^  of  the  quettion  (S,  S.  fiacli, 
vol  ill*  p.  661,  etc.,  English  edition),  tells  us 
fiiriher  that  songs  by  Giovanoini  are  included 
In  Graefe's  Odensammlang  (1741.  and  1743)  two 
of  which  were  since  pablished  in  Lindoer's 
<Ge8ohichte  due  deatschen  Liedeft/  ete.  (187 1). 
These  are  said  to  show  a  strong  Fssemblance  to 
the  style  of '  WiUst  du  dei»  Hen  mfar  lohenken,* 
and  there  seems  no  longer  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  Giovannhd  is  tlw  maX  composer.  The 
external  evidence  qnite  admits  the  possibility  of 
this,  as  the  book  may  very  probably  have  come 
into  other  hands  after  the  death  of  Anna  Mag- 
dalen* Baoh,  and  so  competent  a  critic  as  Dr. 
Spitta  sees  no  reason  to  endorse  Dr.  Rust's 
opinion  that  some  of  the  notes  are  in  Bach's 
handwriting;  while  from  internal  evidence  it 
might  well  be  thought  that  no  musician  who  had 
even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Baoh*s  work 
oould  ever  suspect  it  to  be  by  him.  [M.] 

GIUGLINI,  Antokio.  Add  place  and  date 
of  birth,  IVuiQ,  1827.    (Paloschi.) 

GLADSTONE.  Db.  Fbanois  Edwabd,  was 
l>om  at  Summertown,  near  Oxford,  March  2,1845. 
When  14  he  was  articled  to  Dr.  S.  S.  Weeley.with 
whom  he  remained  at  Winchester  for  five  years. 
After  being  organist  for  two  yean  at  Holy  lYinity 
Chureh,  W-eston-super-Mare,  in  1866  he  obtained 
the  post  of  organist  at  Llandaff  Cathedral.  In 
March  1870  Mr.  Gladstone  was  appointed  organ- 
ist at  Chichester  Cathedral,  but  three  years  Uter 
he  moved  to  Brighton,  where  he  remained  until 
1876,  when  after  a  short  residence  in  London  he 
accepted  the  post  of  organist  at  Norwich  Cathe- 
dral, which  he  resigned  in  i88i.  Dr.  Gladstone 
then  became  organist  to  Christ  Church,  Xisn- 
caster  Gate,  London,  a  poet  which  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  in  1886.  He  took  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Cantab,  in  1876,  and  shortly 
after  was  made  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Music.  He  took  the  degree 
of  Mus,  D.  in  1879,  and  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Organists,  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Musical  Studies  at  Cambridge,  and  a  teacher  of 
organ,  etc.,  at  the  Boval  College  of  Music.  Having 
been  lately  received  into  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  he  has  been  recently  appointed  director 
of  the  choir  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Bayswater, 
Dr.  Gladstone,  who  is  one  of  the  first  of  living 
English  organists,  has  composed  much  music  for 
his  instrument,  besides  services,  anthems,  songs,  a 
chorus  (with  orchestral  aocompanimeBt),  'A  wet 
sheet  and  a  flowing  sea,'  an  overture  (MS.),  a 
piano  trio  (MS.)^  and  two  sacred  cantatAS--< 
'  Nicodemus'  and  '  Philippic  or,  the  Acts  of  Paul 
imd  Silas  in  Macedonia,* — the  latter  of  which 
was  written  for  the  North-Eastern  Choirs  As- 
sociation, and  produced  At  Newcastle  in  July 
1883,  ^  cantata,  <  Constance  of  Calais/  per^ 
formed  by  the  Highbury  Philharmonic  Society, 
a  mass  in  E  minor  (MS.),written  for  the  Bromp- 
ton  Oratory,  and  a  short  mass  in  £  b,  are  among 
Pr.  Gladstone's  most  recent  works.       [W.B.S.J 

GLINKA,  MiCH^BL  Iyakotitoh.  Line  i  of 
ltfticle,/or  1803  read  May  20,  1804;  L  2,  for 
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Feb.  15  read  Feb.  2,  Adf  that  'La  Vie  pour 
le  Czar '  was  pfoduced  at  Covent  Garden  in 
Italian,  July  la,  1887. 

GLOCKENSPIBU  a  name  appHed  to  any 
instruoMnt  by  means  of  which  a  series  of  bells 
can  be  struck  by  a  angle  performer,  and  the 
effect  of  a  chime  be  produced  with  little  trouble. 
In  Germany  the  term  includes  both  the  smaller 
kinds  of  Carillons,  and  a  stop  on  the  oiigan 
which  brings  a  set  of  small  bells  into  coimeetion 
with  the  keyboard.  The  utrojnento  d'acciajo 
which  appears  in  the  score  of  the  *  Zauberflote,' 
is  such  a  set  or  frame  of  bells  played  by  means 
of  a  keyboard,  and  represents  in  the  orchestra 
the  Glockenspiel  played  by  Papageno  on  the 
stage.  The  instrument  used  in  German  military 
bands  is  composed  of  inverted  metal  cops  ar- 
ranged pyramidally  on  a  support  that  can  be 
held  in  the  hand.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in 
shape  to  the '  Turkish  crescent'  formerly  used  in 
the  British  army.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  20  &).  It  is 
this  form  of  the  instrument  which  haa  been 
introduced  by  Wagner  into  the  orchestra;  its 
effective  employment  in  the  ^Feuerzauber*  in 
<Die  Walkfire^  is  a  familiar  instance  of  iU 
occurrence.  The  peal  of  four  large  bells,  «ast 
for  the  performance  of  Sir  Arthur  BullWan's 

*  Golden  Legend  *  is  arranged  for  ooiMrenienoe  in 
a  somewhat  similar  form.  [M.] 

GLOVER,  Stephxn,  teacher  and  composer, 
was  bom  in  181  a  in  London.  From  the  year 
1840  to  nearly  1870  his  facile  pen  produced 
sacred  and  sentimental  songs,  ballads,  duets  and 
pianoforte  pieces,  resulting  in  a  record  of  some 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  separate  compositions, 
many  of  them  published.  <  The  Dream  is  past  * 
dates  probably  firom  1837  ;  *  The  Gipsy's  Tent,' 

*  Echo's  Song,'  and  <The  Merry  Mill,'  1840; 
<  The  Monksof  old,' 184s;  (The  Gipsy  Countess* 
belongs  to  about  the  same  period ;  '  I  love  the 
merry  sunshine,*  1847;  ^What  are  the  wild 
waves  saying! *  duet,  1850;  *The  Blind  Giri  to 
her  Harp,'  1854 ;  *  llie  Good-bye  at  the  door,* 
1856 ;  *  The  Music  of  the  Birds '  (one  of  his 
many  duets  for  two  ladies'  voices),  1863 ;  <  Beauty 
and  the  Beast,'  chamber  opera,  1868.  Less 
popular  but  more  £ekvourabIe  examples  of  his 
talent  are  perhaps  contained  in  a  collection  of 
(12)'  Songs  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  published 
by  Jefferys;  and  his  setting  of  Longfellow's 

*  Excelsior '  is  not  without  merit. 

Stephen  Glover,  who  was  never  very  robust, 
retired  in  early  life  to  the  country;  but  his 
death  took  place  in  London  (Bayswater),  when 
he  was  58, 'On  Dec.  7, 1870. 

His  music  received  that  mere  drawing-room 
popularity  which  proclaimed  it  worthless  as  re« 
presentative  of  genuine  national  song  on  the  one 
hand,  and  as  the  effort  of  a  pioneer  of  culture  on 
the  other.  His  success  in  the  narrow  field  of 
his  labours  was  enormous,  and  has  probably  not 
been  equalled,  in  the  publishers'  sense,  by  any 
composer  of  the  present  day,  although  the  present 
day  also  is  not  without  its  musicians  who  regard 
the  expediency  of  the  moment  as  their  natural 
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Iaw.  It  18  due  to  Stephen  Glover  to  say, 
while  considering  his  works  in  this  connection, 
that  little  evidence  of  power  to  do  better  things 
appears  therein.  An  agreeable  feature  in  this 
ol<Jer  writer  is  the  healt^ness  and  cheerful  spirit 
of  his  musia  Sunshine,  moonshine,  and  twilight 
— but  especially  sunshine— fidries,  flowers,  gip- 
sies, and  fishermen  were  the  subjects  Stephen 
Glover  loved  to  treat ;  in  conventional  method 
and  with  superficial  characterization,  but  cor- 
rectly in  the  details  of  the  simple  forms  and 
harmonies  he  affected. 

Such  colourless  music  obtained  the  fitvonr  of 
many  English  amateurs  of  the  time.  That  the 
same  claM  of  performers  forty  years  afterwards 
sliould  neglect  it  entirely  and  demand  a  coarser, 
cleverer  type  of  commonplace,  serves  to  remind 
the  musician  that  the  modem  drawing-room 
song,  with  its  pent-up  agony  and  morbid  hues, 
will  ere  long  be  overtaken  by  its  inevitable  mor- 
tality. [L.M.M.] 

GNECCO,  Fbaitoesoo,  according  to  F^tis, 
was  bom  in  1769  at  Grenoa,  became  a  pupil  of 
Mariani,  musical  director  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
and  of  the  Cathedral  of  Savona,  and  died  in  1810 
at  MihuL  According  to  Begli  and  Paloschi, 
Gneoco  was  bom  in  1 780,  was  a  pupil  of  Cima- 
rosa,  and  died  in  181 1  at  Turin.  Gnecco  com- 
posed several  operas,  both  serious  and  comic, 
of  which  two  only,  we  believe,  have  ever  been 
prformed  out  of  Italy,  viz.  'Carolina  e  Fi- 
landro,'  1798,  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  the  Salle 
Favart.  Paris,  Oct.  11,  1817  (Castil  Bhize),  and 
'La  Frova  d'un  opera  seria,*  opera  buffa  in  a 
acts,  libretto  by  the  composer,  produced  at  Milan 

1805,  and  at  tiie  Salle  Louvois,  Paris,  Sept.  4, 

1806,  with  Signora  Canavassi  and  Barilli.  This 
laMt  opera  was  a  gpreat  success,  and  enjoyed  con- 
siderable popularity.  It  was  thrice  revived  in 
Paris,  viz.  in  1 8 10,  in  1831  with  Malibran  and 
Lablache;  on  Oct.  a 8,  of  the  same  year,  with 
Pasta ;  and  on  Nov.  ao  it  was  played  with  the 
first  act  of  'Tancredi*  on  the  occasion  of  Mali- 
bran's  last  appearance  in  Paris.  In  1834  it  vrM 
reduced  to  one  act.  '  La  Prova '  was  produced 
June  33,  1 831,  at  the  King*s  Theatre,  with 
Pasta,  Curioni,  Lablache,  and,  thanks  to  the 
last  named  singer,  became  popular.  It  was  re- 
vived in  one  act  July  3,  1854,  with  Lablache, 
Viardot-Garcia,  Stigelli,  and  Konconi,  and  was 
last  produced  on  June  18  and  19,  i860,  at  Her 
Majesty's,  for  Ciampi,  since  which  it  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  stage.  A  duet  from  it, '  Oh 
guardate  che  figura,*  was  highly  popular  in 
the  concert-room  when  sung  by  Viaraot  and 
Tamburini,  and  on  one  occasion  the  former 
made  it  a  vehicle  for  imitation  of  the  latter*s 
mannerisms,  which  the  gentleman  by  no  means 
took  in  good  part.  ('Mudcal£ecoUections,'Rev. 
J.  E.  Cox.)  [A,.C.] 

GODARD,  BsNJAMiK  Lours  Paul,  bora  in 
Paris,  Auff.  18,  1849,  first  studied  the  violin 
under  Richard  Hammer,  and  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1863,  where  he  studied  harmony 
nnder  Reber :  he  competed  twice  for  the  Prix 
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de  Rome,  bui  without  success.  He  then  left 
the  institution  and  joined  several  societies  for 
chamber  music,  in  the  capacity  of  violA-player, 
at  the  same  time  devoting  himself  to  composition 
with  an  ardour  and  a  fertility  which  time  has 
only  served  to  increase.  He  wrote  numerous 
songs,  of  which  several  are  most  charming,  a 
number  of  pieces  for  piano,  some  very  pretty ; 
he  also  orchestrated  with  much  delicacy  Schu- 
mann's '  Kinderscenen '  (produced  in  this  form 
at  the  Concerts  du  Ch&telet  in  1876),  for  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  he  seemed  to  be 
specially  inspired  by  this  master  both  in  the 
concentrated  expression  of  his  songs  and  in  the 
elegant  forms  of  his  piano  pieces.  He  next 
produced  more  fully  developed  compositions: 
two  violin  concertos,  the  second  of  which,  entitled 
Concerto  Romantique,  was  played  at  the  Concerts 
Populaires  by  Mile.  M.  Tayau  in  1876,  and 
repeated  several  times  both  by  her  and  M.  Paul 
Viardot ;  a  trio  for  piano  and  strings ;  a  string 
quartet  and  a  piano  concerto  played  by  G.  Lewita 
at  the  Concerts  Populaires  in  1878.     In  this 

SMUT  Benjamin  Godard,  bracketed  with  Th. 
ubob,  carried  off  the  prize  at  the  musical  com- 
petition instituted  by  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
and  his  prize  composition  '  Tasso '  was  performed 
with  much  success  at  the  Concerts  du  Ch&telet 
(Dec  18,  a  a.  and  a9,  1878).  This  dramatic 
symphony,  written  on  a  poem  by  Grandmougin, 
both  the  words  and  music  of  which  are  inroired 
by  the  *  DamnationdeFaust,'still remains  Godard*B 
chief  work,  and  that  upon  which  his  growing 
reputation  is  most  firmly  founded.  The  com- 
poser here  shows  a  real  talent  and  a  rare  instinct 
for  orchestration,  though  at  times  his  rhythms 
are  apt  to  become  too  bizarre  and  his  employ- 
ment of  excessive  sonority  too  firequent.  He 
also  possesses  unusual  feeling  for  the  pictur- 
esque in  music,  and  is  able  at  will  to  strike 
the  poetic  note  and  to  impart  a  vigorous  dramatic 
accent.  With  all  this  we  have  to  notice  an 
inconsistent  mixture  of  Italian  forms  and  of 
totally  opposite  styles,  which  proves  that  the 
composer  has  not  set  before  himself  an  ideal 
resulting  from  prions  reflection.  There  is  also 
a  tendency  to  employ  far  too  freely  the  whole 
strength  of  the  orohestra,  and  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  contenting  himself  with  the  first  idea 
that  occurs  to  him  without  duly  considering  it  in 
order  to  enrich  it  in  orohestration ;  and  lastly — and 
this  is  the  composer*s  chief  fault-— a  too  rapid  pro- 
ductiveness and  a  too  great  leniency  in  judging 
his  own  works.  Since  the  exaggerated  success 
of  this  very  interesting  and  promising  work,  M. 
Godard,  intoxicated  by  praise,  has  only  produced 
compositions  the  good  qualities  of  which  have 
often  been  obscured  by  too  hasty  workmamthip. 
The  most  important  are  *  Scenes  Po^tiques*  (Con- 
certs du  ChAtelet,  Nov.  30,  1879);  a  symphony 
(do.  Dec.  a6, 18S0);  'Diane,  po^e  dramatique' 
(Concerts  Populaires,  April  4,  1880);  'Sym- 
phonie-ballet '  (do.  Jan.  15,  i88a);  'Ouvertnre 
dramatique'  (do.  Jan.  ax,  1883);  'Symphonie 
Gothique*  of  no  interest  (do.  Nov.  11,  1883); 
'  Symphonie  Orientale,'  five  descriptive  pieces  on 
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poemi  by  Leconte  de  IMe,  Aug.  de  Gh&ttllon* 
Victor  Hugo,  and  Godard  (for  he  is  himself  a  poet 
at  times),  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
piece  called '  Les  Elephants,'  cleverly  contrived  to 
give  the  effect  of  ponderous  weight  (do.  Feb.  24, 
1884);  and  lastly  a  'Symphonie  L^gendaire^' 
written  partly  for  orchestra  alone,  partly  for  solo 
vocalists,  and  partly  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 
3!lie  libretto  is  by  various  poets,  of  whom  Godard 
is  one,  and  forms  on  the  whole  a  somewhat 
heterogeneous  production,  embracing  all  kinds  of 
fimtastic  paraphernalia^  through  which  the  com- 
poser can  revel  in  descriptive  music  to  his  heart's 
content  (Concerts  du  Ch&telet,  Dec  19,  1886). 
After  the  retirement  of  Pasddoup,  who  was  a 
firmadmirerofGodard*s  works,  and  generally  al- 
lowed him  to  conduct  them  himself,  the  latter 
formed  the  idea  of  reviving  the  Concerts  Popu- 
laires  under  the  name  of  Concerts  Modemes, 
but  the  undertaking  proved  impracticable,  lasting 
with  gpreat  difficulty  till  the  end  of  its  first  season 
(Octi885-Aprili886).  OnJan.  31,1884,  Godard, 
who  has  not  succeeded  in  producing  any  work  on 
the  French  stage,  brought  out  at  Antwerp  a 
grand  opera,  'Pedro  de  Zalamea,'  written  on  a 
Hbretto  by  Silvestre  and  D^troyat,  but  without 
success.  Some  selections  from  it,  performed  at 
concerts  in  Paris,  had  no  better  &te.  He  has 
lately  written  three  orchestral  incidental  pieces 
for  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing,*  produced  at 

the  Od^n,  Dec.  8,  1887.  ^  ^e^*  ^5»  ^^^^>  ^i" 
opera  *  Jocelyn  *  was  produced  at  Brussels  with 
moderate  success.  He  has  ready  for  perform- 
ance two  grand  operas,  '  Les  Guelfes '  and  '  Buy 
Bias  * ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  soon 
be  produced,  for  Grodard  has  undoubted  talent, 
and  would  have  had  much  more  success  had  he 
known  how  to  impose  a  stricter  discipline  upon 
his  natural  gifts,  and  to  judge  his  own  compo- 
sitions more  severely,  without  thinking  that  all 
the  productions  of  his  Cacile  pen  merit  the  at- 
tention of  the  musical  world.  [A  J.] 

GODDABD,  Arabella.  The  last  sentence 
on  p.  604  is  to  be  corrected,  as  the  Sonata  in 
Bb,  op.  106,  had  been  introduced  to  England 
by  M.  Alexandre  Billet  on  May*a4,  1850,  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall.  In  that  and  the  following  year, 
M.  Billet  gave  thirteen  concerts  of  chamber- 
music  in  London,  with  very  interesting  pro- 
grammes. 

GODFREY.  Add  date  of  death  of  Adolfhus 
3'bedebick,  Aug.  28, 1 88a. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING.  P.  606  a,  the  last 
note  of  the  final  musical  example  should  be  A. 
line  9,  for  p.  98  read  fo.  98 ;  and  1.  2  2,  for  p.  66 
read  fo.  56.  P.  607  a,  after  1.  17  from  bottom, 
add  has  set  it  for  solo  and  chorus  with  accom- 
paniment for  PF.|  violiui  and  cello  (B.  &  H*s. 
ed.  No.  359). 

Add  that  the  rersion  made  by  Harries  for  use 
in  Denmark  appeared  in  the  'Flensburgsches 
Wochenblatt*  for  Jan.  27, 1790,  and  begins  <Heil 
Dir,  dem  liebenden.'  It  is  expressly  stated  to  have 
been  written  for  the  melody  of  'God  save  great 
George  Uie  Bang.'    The  Berlin  form,  beginnipg  J 
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'Heil  Dir,  im  Siegerkraaz,'  is  by  Balibaaar  Ger* 
hard  Schumacher,  and  was  published  in  the 
'Spenersche  Zeitung,*  Berlin,  Dec.  17, 1793.  See 
a  paper  by  A.  Hoffman  von  Fallersleben  in  his 
*Findlinge,'  Leipsig,  1859. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  fn  toL  i.,  and 
Mr.  Cummings's  papers^  see  an  article  by  Major 
Crawford  in  Julian's '  Dictionary  of  Hjmnology,* 

P-  437. 

GOETZ,  HiBMAKir.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
Dec.  7, 1840  (Paloschi,  and  Pougin*s  supplement 
to  F^tis).  Add  to  works  mentioned  in  article : — 
Cantata  'Nanie*  (Schiller)  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra, op.  10;  Cantata  'Es  liegt  bo  still'  for 
male  chorus  and  orchestra,  op.  1 1 ;  six  songs, 
op.  13 ;  and  '  GtenrebUder,'  six  pianoforte  pieces, 
op.  13.  His  posthumous  works  include  a  setting 
of  Psalm  cxxxvii.  for  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
first  performed  in  England  by  the  London  Musical 
Society,  June  27, 1870 ;  Quintet  in  C  minor  for 
piano  and  strings  (with  double  bass)  ;  a  piano 
sonata  for  four  hands,  concertos  for  piano  and 
violin ;  and  several  songs  and  vocal  quartets. 

GOLDBERG^  Joseph  Pasqualk,  bom  at 
Vienna  Jan.  i,  1825;  began  his  career  as  a 
violinist,  as  a  pupil  of  Mayseder,  and  studied 
counterpoint  and  composition  under  Ritter  von 
Sey fried  at  Vienna.  At  the  age  of  12  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Grand  Redoutensaal*  and  per- 
formed a  concerto  in  £  minor,  with  orchestra,  of 
his  own  composition,  dedicated  to  Spohr.  After 
a  few  years  he  left  Vienna  for  Italy,  and  played 
at  Trieste,  Venice,  Bexgamo,  etc.  From  Italy 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  then  urged  by  Rubini 
and  Meyerbeer  to  become  a  singer ;  he  received 
his  vocal  instruction  from  Rubini  and  Bordogni, 
and  afterwards  from  the  old  Lamperti  in  Itoly. 
He  was  engaged  for  three  years  as  Prime  Basso 
assoluto,  in  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  made  his  d^ut  at  Padua  in 
Donizetti's  <  Regina  di  Golconda,'  and  met  with 
a  most  favourable  reception.  At  Verona  and 
Genoa  he  sang  with  his  sister,  Fanny  Goldbeig 
Marini,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
prima  donnas  of  Italy,  in  'Maria  di  Rohan.' 
But  being  of  a  serious  and  retiring  disposition, 
and  detesting  the  stage,  he  decided  to  leave  i^ 
and  returned  to  Paris  determined  to  sing  only  at 
concerts  and  to  teach  the  art  of  singing.  At 
Paris  he  became  a  Ikvourite,  and  was  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  Rossini,  Donizetti, 
Chopin,  Hal^vy  and  Thalberg.  In  1847  he 
came  to  London  to  fulfil  a  six- weeks  engagement 
with  Jullien.  From  1850  to  1861  he  made 
several  provincial  concert  tours  in  England  with 
Grid,  Alboni,  Mario,  etc,  and  then  settled  in 
London,  where  he  has  since  remained  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  singing.  Among  his  pupils  we  will 
name  GiugUni  and  Brignoli,  Mme.  Gassier,  Mine. 
Rabatinsky,  and  his  own  sister,  Catherina  Gold- 
berg-Strossi,  who  earned  a  great  success  at  La 
Scala,  Milan,  and  at  the  Grand  Teatro,  Barcelona. 
In  1 871  Mr.  Goldberg  was  commissioned  by 
Correnti,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to 
report  upon  the  Conaervatoires  of  Italy,  and  to 
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propose  reforms  in  the  method  of  initni^tion. 
His  proposals  were  approved  by  Lauro  Rossi, 
the  then  Principal  of  the  Naples  Conservatorioy 
and  have  since  been  put  in  force  throughout 
Italy.  In  consideration  of  these  services  Gold* 
berg  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 
A  large  number  of  his  vocal  compositions  have 
been  published  and  sung  by  the  most  celebrated 
singers  here  and  on  the  continent.  He  was  also 
the  composer  of  ^La  Maria  Trionfale,'  which  was 
played  by  the  military  bands  when  the  troops  of 
Victor  Emanuele  entered  Rome  for  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Groldberg  has  been  many  years  pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  also 
professor  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise.      [G.] 

GOLDMARK.  Karl.  Correct  date  of  birth 
to  May  i8,  1830,  on  the  authority  of  Paloechi, 
and  Pougin*s  supplement  to  F^tis.  Add  that 
his  three-act  opera  'Merlin'  was  produced  in 
Vienna,  Nov.  19, 1886.  Selections  from  it  were 
given  at  a  Richter  concert  in  the  following  year. 
A  new  symphony  in  £  b  was  given  at  Pesth  in 
1887. 

GOLDSCHMIDT.  P.  608,  1.  7,  note  that 
Joachim  and  von  Billow,  though  studying  at 
Leipzig,  were  not  in  the  Conservatorium.  Add 
that  he  introduced  in  Germany  Handel's  '  Ode 
for  S.  Cecilia's  day,'  and  in  England  conducted 
'L' Allegro  ed  II  Penseroso,'  for  which  he  wrote 
additional  accompaniments.  These  works  had 
not  been  heard  in  Germany  or  England  in  a 
complete  form  since  Handel*s  time. 

GOLINELLI,  Stefano,  bom  Oct.  36,  1818, 
at  Bologna,  was  taught  pianoforte  playing  and 
counterpoint  by  Benedetto  Donelli,  and  compo- 
sition by  Vaocaj.  He  was  professor  at  the  Liceo 
of  Bologna  from  1840  to  1870,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  Rossini  while  director.  To  this 
composer  GolinelU  dedicated  his  34  Preludes  for 
pianoforte,  op.  33.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Hiller  while  on  a  visit  to  Bologna  in  1843,  and 
dedicated  to  him  his  13  Studies,  op.  15.  He 
subsequently  made  a  tour  throughout  Italy,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  composer.  He  also 
played  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  ap- 
pearing in  London  in  185 1  at  the  Musical 
Union,  playing  with  Sivori  and  Piatti.  He 
retired  from  public  life  altogether  in  1870,  and 
has  since  resided  at  Bologna  or  in  the  country. 
His  compositions,  to  the  number  of  30o,  published 
by  Ricordi,  T.  Boosey  &  Co.  and  Breitkopf  A 
Hartel,  are  written  exclusively  for  the  piano. 
They  include  5  Sonatas,  3  Toccate  (op.  38,  48, 
and  186) ;  34  Preludes  dedicated  to  Mile.  Louise 
Farrenc  (op.  69);  34  Preludes,  'Ai  Giovani 
Pianisti'(op.  177),  adopted  by  the  Liceo ;  Album, 
dedicated  to  Mercadante;  Tarantella,  op.  ^3; 
Barcarola,  op.  35;  'AdMe  et  Virginia,  3 
melodies,  op.  34 ;  '  Le  Yiole  Mammole,*  op.  39 ; 
Allegretto  giojoso,  Milan  1878;  operatic  fan- 
tasias, etc.  [A.C.] 

GOLLMICK,  Adolph,  bom  Feb.  5,  1825,  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  received  instruction 
on  the  pianoforte  from  his  £ekther,  Carl  GoUmick 
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(i  796-1866),  writer  and  oomposei',  and  on  the 
violin  from  Riefstahl  and  Heinrich  Wolf.  In 
1844  ^®  came  and  settled  in  London,  and  gave 
his  first  concert  Aug.  21  at  Pape's  Pianoforte 
Rooms.  He  was  favourably  received  both  as 
pianist  and  violinist.  In  1847  ^®  founded  the 
Reunion  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  1864  the  West- 
bourne  Operatic  Society,  and  in  1879  the  Kil- 
bum  Musical  Association.  In  addition  he  gave 
concerts  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  at 
Hamburg,  Frankfort,  etc.  His  compositions  in"" 
dude  the  operas  *  Balthazar,*  performed  in  private 
at  Frankfort,  i860 ;  <  The  Oracle,'  Bijou  Theatre, 
Bayswater,  1864;  'Dona  Costanza,'  Criterion 
Theatre,  1875;  'The  Heir  of  Linne,'  operatic 
cantata,  Dublin  and  St.  George's  Hall,  1877  ; 
'  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,'  dramatic 
cantata,  London,  Birmingham,  etc.,  1877 ;  ^  sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  MS. ;  a  pianoforte  quartet  and 
trio  in  C  minor ;  drawing-room  pieces,  * Abschied,' 
•The Dripping  Well,' ' La Flatteuse ' ;  transcrip- 
tions of  German  Yolkslieder,  various  songs,  etc. 
He  died  in  London  March  7, 18S3.  [A.C.] 

GOMEZ,  A.  C.  P.  609  a,  L  4  from  bottom, 
add  date  of  production  of  'Fosca,'  Feb.  16, 1873. 
P.  609  6, 1,  3, /or  in  read  July  19. 

GOODBAN,  Thomas.  Correct  date  of  birth 
to  Dec.  1 784. 

GOOVAERTS,  Alfhonse  Jean  Mabie  Air- 
DB^  bom  at  Antwerp,  May  35,  1847,  comes  of 
an  artistic  family,  his  grandfather  being  a  Flemish 
poet  of  some  celebrity,  and  his  father  an  excel- 
lent amateur  musician.  When  still  a  child  M. 
Groovaerts  showed  great  talent  for  music,  but  after 
some  education  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Ant- 
werp, owing  to  family  losses  he  was  obliged  at 
the  age  of  15  to  embrace  a  mercantile  career. 
Diiring  this  part  of  his  life  he  studied  music  with 
the  greatest  assiduity,  and  soon  after  1866  (when 
he  obtained  a  post  in  the  Antwerp  Town  Library) 
his  sacred  motets  began  to  be  performed  in  the 
churches  of  his  native  town.  From  1868  to 
1 874  he  published  seven  small  volumes  of  Flemish 
songs,  to  words  by  Frani  Willems,  set  for  three 
voices  and  intended  for  the  use  of  primary 
Flemish  schools.  In  1869  his  'Messe  Solennelle,* 
for  orchestra,  chorus,  and  organ,  was  performed 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  with  great  success,  although 
it  was  the  work  of  a  musician  entirely  self-taught 
in  harmony,  composition,  and  orchestration.  It 
had  been  preceded  by  a  small  Mass  a  4  with 
organ  accompaniment  and  several  Flemish  songs, 
etc.  M.  Goovaerts  next  began  to  occupy  himself 
with  literature,  without  however  neglecting  the 
composition  of  church  music.  In  1874  ^®  began 
the  efforts  for  the  reform  of  church  music  by 
which  he  is  best  known.  Having  been  appointed 
musical  secretary  to  the  Antwerp  Cathedral,  he 
established  an  amateur  Domchar,  for  which  he 
transcribed  ninety  motets,  etc.,  by  Palestrina, 
Lasso,  and  the  great  Flemish  and  Italian  com- 
posers. These  attempted  reforms  met  with  strong 
opposition,  to  which  M.  Goovaerts  replied  by 
articles  in  the  'F^^ration  Artistique'  and  other 
papers,  and  by  a  work  on  the  subject  published 
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limiiltaneonRly  in  French  and  Flemish,  'La 
Musique  d'lfegliBe.  ConBiderations  but  son  ^tat 
actuel  et  Histoire  abr^g^  de  toutes  lea  ^oles  de 
TEurope.*  Alter  two  journeys  in  Germany  and 
Holland,  to  study  the  work  of  the  Ratisbon  school 
of  the  former  4X>untry  and  the  Gregorian  Associa- 
tion of  the  latter,  M.  Ooovaerts  in  1881  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gregorian  Association 
founded  by  the  Belgian  bishops  in  that  year, 
for  which  he  has  recently  composed  a  motet, 
'  Adoramus.*  for  four  equal  voices.  In  1877  ^^ 
was  crowned  by  the  Belgian  Academic,  and  in 
1880  he  received  the  gold  medal  for  his  '  History 
of  Music  Printing  in  the  Netherlands.'  In  the 
same  year  appeared  his  valuable  work  on  Abra- 
ham Yerhoeven,  which  was  translated  into  Flem- 
ish in  the  following  year.  M.  Groovaerts,  after 
having  been  for  some  time  Assistant  Librarian 
at  the  Antwerp  Town  Library,  is  now  (1887) 
employed  at  the  Archives  Boyales  at  Brussels. 
He  is  a  member  of  many  learned  societies,  both 
Belgian  and  foreign.  The  followinig  is  a  list  of 
his  principal  musical  and  literary  works  : — 

HU8IOAL. 


At«  Maris. 
I O  BalaUrU. 
Flemlah  Sonn. 
riecQS  (or  Piano  md  Violin. 
FetiM  HesM. 
HetM  Folennelto. 
Drae  •temmigv  Llodtm  voorde 
fiebooUencd. 

LITKBABT. 

Hottco   blocnphlqiM  et  bibllo- 1«  Miulqao  d'lclto  (tnostoted 
sraphique  lur  Plem  Phaltae,        Into  Flemish). 
Imprimeor  de  Hatique  k  An-jOtoMogledelafamniedeLlAcre. 


Adoraanu. 
At*  Tenim. 
Tantum  Krgo. 
O  J«su,  Mpieatla, 
No«I  (F.  V.) 
Lleder  and  Boenaa. 
Choral  Hiulc,  •tc 


Ten  au  16*  titele,  ratvle  da 

catalovue  ohroDolotique  deaai 

ImpreMlona 
LeretiMCbeu  van  BIddw  Lao  de 

Barbure. 
Vne  nouTelle  etarre  de  Pierre  B^ 


Le  Fetnue  Xlohel-Aiige  Immeu- 

raet. 
O^ntelogle  de  la  Ibmflle  Wonters. 
Bletolre  et  Btbllofraphle  de  la 

Typoffraphie  Moalcale  dans  lee 

ParsBas. 


nolt.  analyst  par  Pierre  Phar  Oiiglne  des  Oanttas  et  NoaTellet 
Itae  (translated  Into  Flemish).  Perlodiqoes.  Abraham  Ver> 
Hotiee  HUtorlque  sur  an  tableau  hoaven  (transl.  Into  Flemish). 
de  HIcbel-Ancelo  de  tenk-iArUeles  In  tha  Blographle  Na- 
va«tlo.  >      tlonale. 


[W.B.S.] 

G0RDI6IAKI,  LuiOL  Last  line  of  article, 
for  in  r€€ui  May  i. 

GORIA,  A.  E.    See  vol.  iL  p.  733  6. 

GOSS,  Sib  John.  Line  3  of  article  add  date 
of  birth,  Dec.  37, 1800.  P.  611  a.  L  9,  complete 
date  of  *  The  Church  Psalter,  etc.\  1856.  Add 
date  of  Go8s*s  death,  May  10,  1880. 

GOSSEC,  F.  J.  Add  to  list  of  works  an 
oratorio,  '  L*Arche  d*alliance,*  performed  at  tiie 
Concert  Spirituel ;  Choruses  to  the  tragedy  of 
'Electra'  (1783);  'Berthe'  (with  Philidor  and 
BotMon,  Brussels  1775);  operas,  'Hylas  et 
Silvie,' '  La  Reprise  de  Thoulon,*  and  '  Le  Peri- 
gourdin,*  not  publicly  performed.  It  should  also 
be  noticed  that  the  intix)duction  of  horns  into  the 
orchestra  is  attributed  to  him,  and  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  gong  or  tam-tam  in  his  funeral 
music  in  honour  of  Mirabean  is  the  first  instance 
of  its  use  as  an  orchestral  instrument.  [M.] 

GOSTLING,  Rbv.  John,  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  was  sworn  a  gentle- 
man extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Royal  on  Feb. 
35.  1678,  and  three  days  later  was  admitted  in 
ordinary,  on  the  death  of  William  Tucker.    He 


GOTTSCHALK. 

is  called  'a  base  from  Canterbury,  Master  of 
Arts.*  He  subsequently  became  a  minor  canon 
of  Canterbury,  vicar  of  Littleboum,  chaplain  to 
the  King,  Sub-dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  Prebendaiy 
of  Lincoln.  He  died  July  17,  1733.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  £smons  singers  of  his  time,  on 
account  of  the  volume  and  compass  of  his  bass 
voice.  He  was  one  of  the  'ministers*  at  the 
coronations  of  James  II,  and  of  William  and 
Mary.  Hawkins  gives  an  anecdote  explaining 
the  origin  of  Puroell's  anthem,  *  They  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,'  a  work  written  to  suit 
Gostling's  voice,  and  at  his  own  request,  in  his 
History,  p.  707  (Kovello*8  ed.).  [See  vol.  L 
p.  148  <i>  iii.  p.  47  a,  49  &.]  [M.] 

GOTTSCHALK,  Lovis  Mobbaf,  bom  at 
New  Orleans,  May  a,  1829,  of  an  English  &ther, 
Doctor  of  Science  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  a 
French  mother,  daughter  of  Count  Antoine  de 
BrusU,  oolonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment  and  gover- 
nor of  St.  Domingo  at  the  time  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. His  family  being  in  ensy  circumstances, 
young  Gottschalk  studied  the  piano  as  an 
amusement ;  at  the  age  of  1 2,  having  already 
gained  much  applause  as  a  performer,  he  obtained 
permission  to  go  to  France  in  order  to  perfect 
himself.  In  Paris  his  first  master  was  Charles 
Hall^ ;  he  afterwards  studied  with  Camille 
Stamaty,  and  for  composition  with  Maleden, 
who  was  Saint-Saens*  first  master.  While  he 
was  in  Europe  his  family  sustained  heavy 
pecuniary  losses,  and  he  at  once  thought  of  turn- 
ing his  talents  to  account.  He  was  not  content 
with  merely  playing  in  drawing-rooms,  but  gave 
concerts,  by  which  his  name  as  a  composer  and 
pianist  was  quickly  established.  He  also  made 
a  professional  tour  in  the  French  provinces. 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  Spain,  in  which  last 
country  he  had  an  enormous  success  (185a).  On 
his  return  from  his  travels  he  was  recalled  by  his 
father  to  New  Orleans.  He  then  began  his  first 
tour  through  America,  playing  his  piano  compo- 
sitions and  conducting  his  orchestral  works  at 
monster  festivals ;  a  symphony  entitled  '  La  Nuit 
des  Tropiques,*  a  triumphal  cantata,  an  overture, 
fragments  of  an  unpublished  opera,  etc.,  were 
heard  in  this  way.  His  success  was  so  great 
that  an  American  speculator,  Max  Strakosch, 
since  famous  for  having  brought  out  Mme.  Patti, 
engaged  him  to  make  an  enormous  tour  through 
the  States.  From  this  period  Gottschalk*B  career 
was  one  of  incessant  and  successful  travel.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dec.  18,  1869, 
at  the  very  time  when,  tired  of  his  wandering 
life,  he  was  planning  a  quiet  retreat  at  Paris. 
For  some  time  he  haid  been  weakened  by  fever 
and  fatigue,  and  at  one  of  his  concerts,  as  if 
seized  by  a  fatal  presentiment,  he  was  unable  to 
finish  his  last  composition, '  La  Morte.'  Prob- 
ably no  artist  travelled  more  than  Gottschalk ; 
in  Spanish  America^  where  he  was  idolized 
by  the  public,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any 
importance  where  he  did  not  give  concerts.  He 
wrote  voluminously  for  the  piano,  and  his  works, 
popular  at  the  time  of  their  production,  have 
an  originality  and  a  local  colour  which  were 
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much  enlianced  by  the  extraordinary  charaii  | 
i)as8iony  and  melancholy  of  his  playing.  He 
uegan  to  compose  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  his 
'Bananier,'  at  one  time  famoas  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, dates  from  this  time.  Few  of  his  pieces, 
except  a  Tarantella  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
often  played  by  Plants,  have  lived  to  the  present 
day,  and  even  most  of  their  titles  are  forgotten. 
Gottschalk  himself  is  only  remembered  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  virtuoso,  whose  successes  were 
considerable,  but  who  was  not  a  great  artist  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  since  he  was  never 
connected  with  the  classical  school,  and  his  com- 
positions owe  their  worth  entirely  to  the  charm, 
freshness,  and  variety  of  his  playing.        [A.J.] 

GOUNOD,  Chableb  FBAN901S.  The  follow- 
ing observations  are  to  be  added  to  the  article  in 
voL  i.  p.  613,  etc. : — In  spite  of  the  entire  failure 
of '  Polyeucte,*  he  continued  to  write  new  works 
for  the  Op^ra,  where,  up  to  the  present  time, 
'  Faust,'  originally  written  for  another  theatre, 
has  alone  held  its  ground.  'Le  Tribut  de 
Zamora'  was  represented  on  April  i,  1881,  but 
the  opera  disappeared  from  the  bills  as  quickly 
as  'Polyeucte  had  done.  He  then  took  up 
his  first  opera,  'Sapho,*  enlarged  it  into  four 
acts,  added  some  music,  and  prwiuced  it  in  this 
form  on  Apr.  a,  1884.  According  to  the  general 
opinion  the  work  lost  by  this  treatment,  and  the 
only  parts  which  were  still  pleasing  were  those 
in  which  a  certain  youthful  charm  was  found  in 
the  midst  of  purely  scholastic  scoring.  The  result 
was  not  such  as  the  author  had  wished  for,  and 
*Sapho'  was  withdrawn  after  a  limited  number  of 
representations.  For  several  years  past,  Grounod 
has  plunged  into  a  religious  mysticism,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  composition  of  great  sacred 
works.  The  first  of  these,  *The  Ademption,* 
sketched  in  1868,  but  not  finished  till  188 1,  was 
performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1883, 
and  in  Paris,  April  3,  1884;  the  second,  *  Mors 
et  Vita,*  composed  when  he  was  rewriting 
'  Sapho,*  was  produced  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1885,  and  in  Paris  May  a  a,  1886. 
This  new  ideal  of  dramatico-religious  music, 
which  he  calls  'music  treated  in  the  style  of 
fr-esco'  {muHque  plane  et  peinte  d  fresque)  seems 
to  have  first  occurred  to  Gounod  when  he  turned 
his  attention  to  religious  subjects  in  order  to 
emulate  the  reputation  of  Berlioz's  '  Enfance  du 
Christ  *  and  Massenet's  '  Marie  Magdeleine,'  and 
desired  to  introduce  innovations  on  the  work  of 
his  rivals.  He  has  made  simplicity  an  absolute 
rule.  The  long  recitatives  on  a  single  note,  or 
riidng  and  descending  by  semitones,  the  solo  parts 
proceeding  invariably  by  the  intervals  of  a  third,  a 
sixth,  or  an  octave,  while  the  choral  and  orches- 
tral parts  adhere  to  incessant  reiterations  of  the 
same  chords ;  these  impart  a  monotony  and  a 
heaviness  to  the  work  which  must  wearv  the  best 
disposed  audience.  The  same  style  predominates 
in  the '  Messe  k  Jeanne  d' Arc,'  which  he  declared 
his  intention  of  composing  on  his  knees  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Rheims  on  the  stone  on  which  Joan 
of  Arc  knelt  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  Y II. 
This  work  was  first  performed  in  the  Cathedral 
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of  Rheims,  July  24,  1887,  and  in  the  chnrch  of 
S.  Eustache  in  Paris,  Nov.  a  a,  1887,  8.  Cecilia's 
Pay.  A  fourth  Messe  Solennelle  and  a  Te  Deum 
have  j  ust  been  published .  When  Verdi  was  made 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  d'honnenr  in  March 
1880,  Gounod  received  the  same  distinction  (July 
1880);  and  in  January  188 1  this  title,  a  most 
exceptional  one  for  a  composer,  was  conferred  on 
Ambroise  Thomas.  As  neither  one  nor  the  other 
has  as  yet  obtained  the  'grand  croix,*  there  can 
be  no  cause  for  jealousy.  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  104, 
where  correct  statement  in  line  5  from  end  of 
article  Thomas.]  [A. J.] 

GOW,  Neil.  Add  days  of  birth  and  death, 
March  a  a,  and  March  i.  To  the  end  of  article 
add  that  Nathaniel  Grow,  bom  at  Inver,  May  38, 
1766,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  19,  1831,  wrote 
the  song  '  Caller  Herrin'.*  He  held  a  position  in 
the  fashionable  world  of  Edinburgh  similar  to 
that  held  by  his  father,  and  in  his  later  years  had 
received  a  pension  from  George  IV.  His  brother, 
Neil,  composed  the  songs  'Flora  Macdonald's 
Lament '  and  '  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie.*         [M.] 

GRABU,  Lewis,  or  Louis  Gbabut,  or  some- 
times Grsbus,  a  French  musician,  who  came  to 
England  about  1666,  and  finding  favour  with 
Charles  II.,  whose  predilection  for  everything 
French  was  unbounded,  was  assigned  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  direction  of  the  Court  music,  to 
the  great  chagrin  of  John  Banbter,  then '  Master 
of  the  Music'  Upon  Oct.  i,  1667,  he  produced 
at  Court  an  'English  Song  upon  Peace,'  which 
Pepys,  who  heard  it,  criticised  very  unfavourably, 
although  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that  *  the 
instrumental  musick  he  had  brought  by  practice  to 
play  very  just.'  His  incapacity  both  as  performer 
and  composer  were  commented  upon  by  Pelham 
Humfirey  (Pepys»  Nov.  1 5, 1667).  His  opera,  'Ari- 
adne, or.  The  Marriage  of  Bacchus,'  originally 
composed  to  French  text,  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane,  adapted  to  English  words,  in  1 674.  He  was 
selected  to  compose  the  music  for  Dryden's  opera, 
'Albion  and  Albanius,*  produced  at  Dorset 
Garden,  June  6,  1685,  at  great  expense,  but 
performed  for  six  nights  only.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  its  failure  was  occasioned  by  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  the  news  of 
which  reached  London  on  the  last  day  it  was 
played :  the  real  causes  however  were  the  innate 
worthlessness  of  both  drama  and  music.  Both 
were  published,  and  readers  may  therefore  judge 
for  themselves.  Dry  den,  in  his  preface  to  the 
piece  bestowed  some  extravagant  encomiums 
upon  Grabu,  extolling  him  above  all  English 
composers,  but  a  few  years  later  changed  his 
tone  and  awarded  the  palm  to  Purcell.  A 
satirical  song  upon  the  piece,  ridiculing  both 
author  and  composer,  is  contained  in  Hawkins's 
History  (Novello's  edition,  707).  It  is  presumed 
that  Grabu  lost  his  Court  appointment  at  the 
Revolution,  but  he  seems  to  have  remained  in 
England,  as  in  1690  he  composed  the  instru- 
mental music  for  Waller's  alteration  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  '  Maid's  Tragedy.'  A  few  songs 
by  him  are  contained  in  some  of  the  collections 
of  the  period.  [W.H.H.] 
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GRADENER,  Ca&l  6.  P.,  born  J'aa.  14, 
1 81  a,  ftt  Rostock,  received  his  first  musical 
employment  as  a  violoncellist  at  Hebingfors. 
After  three  years  he  went  to  Kiel  and  was  ap- 
pointed  Musikdirector  to  the  University  there,  a 
post  which  he  retained  for  ten  years.  In  1851 
he  founded  an  academy  for  vocal  music  at  Ham- 
burg, and  remained  there  until  in  i86a  he  was 
appointed  to  teach  singing  and  theory  in  the 
Vienna  Conservatorium.  After  three  years  he 
returned  to  Hamburg,  where  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent.  In  1867  he  joined  F.  W.  Grund  in 
forming  the  Hamburger  Tonkunstlerverein,  the 
presidentship  of  which  he  held  for  some  years. 
As  a  composer  of  chunber  music,  the  chief 
interest  of  which  centres  in  the  ingenuity  and 
freshness  of  its  harmonies  and  the  excellence  of 
its  form,  he  is  justly  esteemed.  His  works  in- 
clude two  pianoforte  quintets,  two  trios,  three 
string  quartets,  an  octet,  two  symphonies,  besides 
a  concerto,  a  sonata,  and  many  pieces  for  the 
piano.  He  died  at  Hamburg,  June  ii,  1883. 
His  son  Hbbvakn,  bom  May  8,  1844,  at  Kiel, 
entered  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  in  1 86a ;  in 
1864  was  appointed  organist  at  Gumpendorf, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  court  orchestra  in 
Vienna.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
harmony,  etc.,  in  the  Conservatorium,  and  in 
1 88a  received  the  title  of  Professor.  In  1886 
he  became  director  of  the  academical  society  for 
orchestral  music,  and  of  the  academical  Gesang- 
verein.  His  compositions,  though  not  numerous, 
show  very  strong  individuality.  As  in  the  case 
of  his  fftther,  he  is  at  his  best  in  chamber  music; 
his  piano  quintet  has  been  played  in  London 
with  success.  His  '  Lustspielouvertiire '  and  an 
octet  for  strings  may  also  be  mentioned.      [M.] 

GRAHAM,  George  Fabquhab.  Line  3  of 
article,/or  in  1790  read  Dec.  ap,  1789. 

GRAND  OPERA.  P.  617  a.  L  19  from 
bottom,  for  dramatic  essay  re<id  essay  in  this 
form  of  opera.  P.  617  6,  L  5,  for  *  La  Favorite  * 
read  *  Don  Carlos.* 

GRAND  PIANO.  For  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  article  read  as  follows  : — ^The  Silbermann 
pianos  bought  by  Frederick  the  Great,  still  pre- 
served at  Potsdam  (at  the  Town  Palace,  the 
New  Palace,  and  Sans  Souci)  are  three  in  number, 
and  are  of  the  grand  form.  They  are  copies  of 
the  grand  pianos  by  Cristofori  dated  1730  and 
1736,  which  are  preserved  at  Florence.  This 
important  fact  was  determined  by  the  writer  on 
a  special  visit  to  Berlin  in  188  z.  P.  618  a,  1. 15. 
The  actions  here  referred  to  are  different.  [See 
Plakofobtb.]  Line  35,  for  rather  to Silbermann*s 
ideal  read  to  an  early  Grennan  action  ^ot 
Schroeter's  model)  improved  upon  by  Stein.  For 
1.  4  from  end  of  article,  read  Allen's  tubes  and 
plates,  patented  in  l8ao.  [A.J.H.] 

GRAND  PRIX  DE  ROMK  In  the  list  of 
composers,  under  the  year  1859,  for  Eugene  read 
Ernest. 

The  following  list  completes  the  number  of 
composers  who  have  gained  the  prize  since  the 


WaVIdBL   'leOlAdlateixr.* 
ISM.  Debumr.     '  L'Bafluit   |iro> 

diffue.' 
ia&  Leronz.    '  Kod jmloii.* 
18M.  S«TanL  'LaVMon  deSftSL 
U87.  GbarpMittor.   'Pldon.* 
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publication  of  the  article  in  vol.  i.  p.  61S,  until 
the  present  time : — 

UTS.  Brontin  and  Boummi.  *  Ia 

FtUedeJflphU.* 
1879.  Hue.    'MMte.' 
UBO.  BUIeiiiMbar(LadCD).  *I1n- 

1881.  Ho  flnt  prim, 

ISas.  MartraadFlaniA.   'Bdlth.* 

After  the  year  1803  the  competition  for  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  was  decided  by  the  Institut. 
In  1864  it  was  modified  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon 
III:  firom  1864  to  1871  the  works  were  judged 
by  a  special  jury  composed  of  nine  members 
drawn  by  lot  from  a  list*  chosen  by  the  general 
superintendent  of  theatres.  Since  187a  the  final 
judgment  has  been  restored  to  the  united  sec- 
tions of  the  Acad^mie  dee  Beaux  Arts ;  and  the 
method  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — ^The  six 
composers  forming  the  musical  section  of  the  In- 
stitut (now  represented  by  MM.  Thomas,  Gounod, 
Reyer,  Massenet,  Saint-Saens,  and  Delibes), 
assisted  by  three  oomposers  not  belonging  to  the 
above-mentioned  body,  give  a  previous  verdict 
which  the  entire  Academic  has  to  ratify  or  veto. 
The  competition  takes  place  in  June,  and  the 
performance  of  the  prize  cantata  in  October,  at 
the  annual  public  stance  of  the  Acaddmie  des 
Beaux  Arts.  [A.J.] 

GRAS,  Mm.  J.  A.  DoBirs.  Correct  date  of 
birth  from  1807  to  Sept.  7,  1804.  P.  619  a,  1.  5 
from  bottom,  after  retirement  add  the  wordg 
from  the  Grand  Opera.  (See  Damobeait,  vol.  i. 
438  h.) 

GRASSINI,  J08EPHINA.  Line  5  frtnn  end  of 
article,  for  in  January  read  Jan.  3. 

GRAUN,  K.  H.  Add  that  the  <  Tod  Jesu  * 
was  performed  at  an  orchestral  concert  given  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  on  April  z,  1887, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bamby. 

GRAZIANI.  Add  christian  name,  Fban- 
CESOO,  and  that  he  was  bom  at  Fermo,  April  36, 
1839.  His  brother,  LoDOVioo,  bom  at  Fermo, 
August  1833,  was  a  tenor  singer  of  some  celebrity. 
He  died  in  May  1885. 

GREATHEED,  Rev.  Saxuel  SrEPHENSOir, 
was  born  in  Somersetshire  on  Feb.  33,  1813. 
He  received  his  first  instruction  in  harmony  from 
Mr.  W.  Chappell  Ball,  organist  of  St.  Mary*s, 
Taunton.  In  1831  he  entered  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  as 
fourth  wrangler  in  1835,  and  was  elected  to  a 
Fellowship  in  1837.  ^^  ^^7  ^^3^  ^®  ^^^  ^^ 
dained  by  Bishop  Allen  (of  Ely),  and  in  the 
same  year  vacated  his  FeUowsfaip  by  marriage. 
In  1838  and  1839  ^''>  Greatheed  spent  about 
six  months  in  Berlin,  where  he  studied  music 
under  G.  W.  Schwarz.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Curacy  of  West  Drayton,  Middlesex,  and 
in  1 86  a  to  the  Rectory  of  Corringham,  Essex. 
Mr.  Greatheed  began  to  study  counterpoint 
systematically  in  1844.  ^^  published  works  are 
as  follows : — *  Te  Deum,'  composed  upon  the 
original  melody ;  '  Benedictus,* '  Magnificat,*  and 
'Nunc  Dimittis,*  upon  the  8th  tone ;  ten  anthems; 
*  Enoch's  Prophecy,*  a  short  oratorio,  performed 
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by  the  Harmonio  Union,  June  ii,  1856 ;  mnsic 
to  Bishop  Coxe's  '  Hymn  of  Boyhood ' ;  organ 
fugne  in  the  Dorian  mode ;  '  Quam  dilecta,' 
varied  for  the  organ ;  many  harmonies  to  old 
Church  melodies ;  a  few  original  chants  and 
hymn  tunes ;  and  some  pieces  for  domestic  use. 
He  is  also  the  author  of '  A  sketch  of  the  History 
of  Sacred  Music  from  the  earliest  Age,'  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Church  Builder  (187^1879),  and  a 
*  Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Music  *  in  Stewards 
Teacher's  Assistant  (1878-^).  [W.B.S.] 

GREEK  PLAYS.  Inotoental  Music  to. 
The  great  interest  which  has  of  late  years  been 
taken  at  the  English  Universities  in  the  per- 
formances of  Greek  dramas  in  the  original  has 
given  opportunity  for  the  composition  of  choruses 
and  incidental  music.  As  these  works  are  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  English  music, 
a  list  of  them  is  here  appended : — 

TIm  AgaoMinnon  of  Aeichyla* ;  The    SmnanldM   of  AMchyltu 
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Oxford.  June  1880.    Xaaio  by 

Walter  Parnttt. 
the  AJuc  of   SopboelM ;   Cam- 

brldgv.  Not.  88  to  Doe.  2,  18S. 

Music  by  Sir  G.  A.  Maofiuren. 
Tbe  Btrd<  of  Aristophaoat;  Cam- 

1>ridge.  Not.  97,  to  Dec.  1.  188S. 

Musle  by  0.  Hubert  H.  Fany. 


Cambridge.  Dee.  1  to  fi,  1886. 

Music  by  0.  V.  Stanford. 
The  Aloeetis  of  Eurlpldea ;  Oxford, 

May  18  to  atk  1887.    Musio  by  0. 

H.  Lloyd. 
Tbe  Oedlpot  Tyranniu  of  Sopbo- 

elee ;  Oambridge.  Not.  S8  to  9S. 

US7.   Mnslo  bj  a  Y  Stanford. 


[M.] 

GREENE,  Maubiob,  Mus.  D.  Line  16,/or 
death  read  retirement.  Greene  died  Dec.  I  (coffin* 
plate)  or  Dec.  3  (Vicar-Choral  Book),  not  Sept.  i. 
On  May  13,  1888,  Dr.  Greene*s  body  was  re- 
moved from  St.  Olave's,  Jewry,  and  re-Interred 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  beside  that  of  Dr.  Boyce. 
(See  *  Mus.  Times/  June  1888.) 

GREGOIR,  Jacques  Mathieu  Joseph,  bom 
at  Antwerp  Jan.  18,  18x7,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a  pianist  in  Dussek's  B  minor  Concerto 
when  only  eight  years  old.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  be  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  under 
Herz,  but  his  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country  after  a  few  years.  Subsequently 
he  went  with  his  brother  to  Biberich,  where  he 
studied  with  Rummel  until  1837,  ^ben  he  re- 
turned to  Antwerp.  His  success  as  a  performer 
was  very  great,  and  some  compositions  other  than 
the  numerous  works  written  for  his  own  instru- 
ment were  favourably  received.  A  'Lauda 
Sion,'  a  cantata,  '  Faust,*  and  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  '  Le  Gondolier  de  Venise  *  were  produced 
shortly  before  1848,  in  which  year  he  established 
himself  for  a  time  in  Brussels.  After  a  years' 
work  as  music-teacher  in  an  English  school  at 
Bruges,  he  returned  to  Brussels.  Many  succes- 
ful  concert-tours  were  undertaken  by  him  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere.  He  died 
at  Brussels  Oct.  29,  1876.  His  pianoforte  works 
include  a  concerto,  op.  100,  several  excellent 
books  of  studies,  besides  fantasias  and  other 
drawing-room  pieces.  He  collaborated  in  several 
duets  for  piano  and  violin  with  Vieuxtemps  and 
Leonard,  and  in  several  for  piano  and  violoncello 
with  Joseph  Servais. 

His  brother,  Edouabd  Georobs  Jacques,  was 
bom  at  Turahout,  Nov.  7,  1833.  After  the 
journey  to  Biberich  mentioned  above,  he  ap- 
peared in  London  in  1841,  with  success,  and  in 


the  following  year  undertook  a  concert  tour  with 
the  sisters  MilanoUo ;  in  1847  and  1849  several 
of  his  compositions  were  produced  at  Amster- 
dam and  in  Paris,  and  after  a  short  tenure  of  A 
musical  professorship  at  the  Normal  School  at 
Lierre,  he  settled  down  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
has  since  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in 
musical  matters.  He  has  produced  a  large  num- 
ber of  compositions  in  various  forms,  among  the 
most  prominent  of  which  are  the  following;— 
'  Les  Croisades,*  historical  symphony  (Antwerp, 
1846);  'La  Vie,*  opera  (Antwerp.  Feb.  6, 
1848);  *Le  D^uge*  symphonic  oratorio  (Ant- 
werp, Jan.  31,  1849);  *J^  Belgen  in  1848.' 
drama  with  overture,  airs,  choruses,  etc.  (Brus- 
B^»  1851);  'Xa  derni^re  nuit  du  Comte 
d'Egmont '  (Bmssels,  1851);  'Leicester,*  drama 
with  incidental  music  (Brussels,  Feb.  13, 1854); 
*  Willem  Beukels,*  Flemish  comic  opera  (Brussels, 
July  ai,  1856),  <La  Belle  Bourbonnaise,*  comic 
opera,  and  'Marguerite,'  grand  opera.  Two 
overtures,  many  part-songs  for  male  chorus, 
numerous  works  for  piano,  organ  and  harmonium, 
to  the  interests  of  which  last  instmment  he  is 
particularly  devoted,  are  also  among  his  compo- 
sitions. His  contributions  to  musical  literature 
are  scarcely  less  abundant  than  his  musical 
productions.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
musical  journalism,  besides  writing  a  number  of 
essays  on  historical  subjects.  These  latter,  though 
containing  much  valuable  material,  are  not 
always  reliable,  as  the  writer  is  too  much  given 
to  accepting  information  from  any  quarter.  A 
History  of  the  Organ,  published  at  Brussels  in 
1865,  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  his  literary 
productions.  [M.] 

GREGORIAN  TONES.  THE.  (Lat.  Toni 
Gregoriani ;  Toni  Psalmorum ;  Fr.  Le8  Chants 
ChregorlenB ;  The  Psalm-Tones,  or  Psalm-Tunes.) 

The  Gregorian  Psalm-Tones  are,  beyond  all 
controversy,  the  oldest  Melodies  now  known  to 
be  in  existence.  So  great  is  their  antiquity,  that 
no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  in  tracing  them  to  their  original 
source.  Though  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  Prince  Abbot  Gerbert  von  Homau,  Padre 
Martini,  P.  Eircher,  P.  Lambilotte,  Mersenne, 
Rousseau,  the  Abbe  Le  Boeuf,  Baini,  and  the 
later  writers  M.  de  Coussemaker,  Kiesewetter, 
Gevaerts  and  Ambros,  have  thrown  much  valu- 
able light  upon  the  subject,  not  one  of  these 
speculators  can  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Three  only  of  the  numer* 
ous  theories  proposed  seem  to  rest  upon  any 
reasonable  basis — those,  namely,  which  pretend 
to  trace  the  so-called  Gregorian  Melodies  to  a 
Greek,  an  early  Christian,  or  a  Hebrew  origin. 
On  one  point  only  are  all  authorities  agreed. 
No  doubt  exists  as  to  the  historical  fact,  that  the 
Psalm-Tones  were  sung  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, and,  through  them,  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition  alone,  until,  through  the  efibrts  of  S. 
Ambrose  in  the  4th  century,  and  S.  Gregory  in 
the  6th,  they  were  collected,  classified,  and  re- 
duced to  rule  and  order,  in  a  form  which,  pro- 
tected by  ecclesiastical  authority,  has  remained 
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in  uninterrnpted  me  in  the  Church  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

This  £ftct  admitted,  the  question  anses,  whence 
did  the  primitive  Christians  obtain  the  venerable 
Melodies  they  have  handed  down  to  us  f 

The  objections  to  the  suggestion  that  they  in- 
Tented  them  are  very  strong  indeed.  The  Charch 
was  too  much  shaken  by  penieoutioQ,  during  the 
first  three  centuries  of  its  eidstence,  to  afford  its 
members  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of 
new  Art-forms  into  Services  which  were  of 
necessity  conducted  with  the  utmost  possible 
secrecy  and  caution.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  Psalms  were  sung  in  the 
Catacombs ; .  but,  none  whatever  to  show  that 
those  who  sang  them  composed  the  Music  to 
which  they  were  adapted. 

Still  more  extravagantly  improbable  is  the 
popular  and  widely-spread  theory  that  the  early 
Christians  derived  their  Music  from  the  Greeks. 
If  the  Psalm-Tones  really  came  from  Greece, 
they  must  have  been  used  in  the  worship  of 
Dionysos,  or  some  other  deity  equally  obnoxious 
both  to  the  Christians  and  the  Jews.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  men  who  were  content  to 
suffer  Martyrdom,  rather  than  utter  a  single 
Word  which  could  be  construed  into  toleration 
for  heathen  superstitions,  would  have  consented 
to  sing  the  Psalms  to  heathen  Melodies  t  More- 
over, though  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  have  been 
universally  named,  since  the  time  of  Boethius, 
after  those  of  the  Greek  system,  they  are  so  far 
from  corresponding  with  them,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  accommodate  them  to  the  tonality 
demanded  by  the  Pythagorean  Section  of  the 
Canon.  If,  therefore,  they  are  really  of  Greek 
origin,  their  constitution  must  have  been  changed 
beyond  all  possibility  of  recognition — a  supposi- 
tion  quite  untenable. 

There  remains  the  theory,  that  the  Psalm- 
Tones  were  brought  to  Rome  by  the  primitive 
Chrijitian  converts,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus.  And  here,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  probabilities  lie  entirely  on  the  side 
of  the  theorists.  What  more  natural  than  that 
the  persecuted  refugees  should  have  sung  the 
Psalms,  in  the  Catacombs,  to  the  Melodies  to 
which  they  had  sung  them  in  the  Temple — the 
Melodies  to  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  in- 
spired words  had  originally  been  sett  The 
theory  is  so  enticing,  that  hard-headed  critics 
have  been  tempted  to  condemn  it  as  empty 
sentimentality;  yet,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  plain  common- 
sense. 

The  structure  of  the  Psalm-Tones  strongly 
favours  this  theory.  They  represent  the  only 
known  form  of  simple  Melody  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  sing  the  words  of  the  Psalms,  without 
obscuring  their  sense;  adapting  themselves  so 
closely  to  the  parallelism  of  Semitic  Poetry, 
that,  whether  the  Psalms  be  sung  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  or  in  the  form  of  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, or  any  other  translations,  the  song  and  the 
sense  never  fail  to  go  together — a  fact  which 
was  so  strongly  felt,  when  the  Choral  Service 
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was  restored,  in  our  English  Cathedrals,  during 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  that  the  Com- 
posers of  the  School  of  the  Restoration  could  find 
no  other  model  than  this  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
their  Anglican  Single  and  Double  Chants,  though 
the  whole  range  of  musical  form  was  at  their 
command. 

^  In  considering  the  construction  of  the  Grego- 
rian Tones,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that,  in  the 
Roman  Office-Books,  the  Psalm  is  both  preceded, 
and  followed,  by  a  special  Antiphon.  It  is  in- 
dispensable that  this  Antiphon  snould  terminate 
upon  the  Final  of  the  Mode;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  the  Psalm-Tone  should  do  so, 
since  its  true  termination  is  supplied  by  the 
Antiphon,  without  which  it  would  be  incom- 
plete: and,  in  point  of  fact,  very  few  of  the 
Psalm-Tones  actually  do  terminate  upon  the 
Final. 

The  Psalm-Tones,  as  bequeathed  to  us  frvim 
the  times  of  S.  Ambrose,  and  S.  Gregory,  are 
eight  in  number— one  in  each  of  the  first  eight 
Modes,  with  the  numerical  order  of  which  they 
correspond.  In  addition  to  these,  two  irr^ular 
forms  are  in  use :  one,  in  Mode  IX.,  called  the 
Tonus  Peregrinus,  used  only  for  the  Psalm,  *  In 
exitu  Israel  ;  and  one,  in  '  Mode  VI.  irregular,' 
called  the  Tonus  regius,  and  sung  to  the 
*Domine  salvum  £iu:,'  in  connection  with  the 
Prayer  for  the  reigning  Sovereign,  at  the  end  of 
High  Mass.  Each  of  these  Tones  consists  of 
five  distinct  members  :-* 

(i)  The  Intonation,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  notes,  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Psalm-Tone  proper,  and  the 
Antiphon,  or  portion  of  the  Antiphon,  which 
precedes  it.^  The  Intonation  is  only  sung  in 
connection  with  the  first  verse  of  the  Psalm. 

(a)  The  Reciting-Note,  coincident  with  the 
Dominant  of  the  Mode,  on  which  the  first  part 
of  the  first  half  of  the  verse  is  monotoned,  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  words. 

(3)  The  Mediation  ;  a  short  melodic  phrase, 
adapted  to  the  concluding  syllables  of  the  first 
half  of  the  verse. 

(4)  The  Second  Reciting-Note,  coincident, 
like  the  first,  with  the  Dominant  of  the  Mode, 
and  used,  in  like  manner,  for  the  recitation  of 
the  fii«t  part  of  the  second  half  of  the  verse. 

(5)  The  Ending,  or  Close,  a  short  melodic 
phrase,  like  the  Mediation,  and  in  like  manner 
adapted  to  the  concluding  syllables  of  the  second 
half  of  the  verse. 

On  Ferial  Days,  the  Intonation  is  usually 
omitted,  and  the  Mediation  is  sung  in  a  less 
elaborate  form  than  that  used  for  high  Festivals. 
Some  of  the  tones  have  as  many  as  three  or  four 
different  Endings,  which  are  common  both  to 
Festal  and  Ferial  Services.  For  the  Introit,  at 
High  Mass,  a  special  form  is  used,  in  which  both 
the  Mediation  and  the  Ending  are  still  farther 
elaborated.    The  following  example  shows  the 

I  On  Fsrtal  Dtji  only  the  flnt  cIaum  of  the  Antfiihoii  b  nrng 
befora  the  PMlm,  tiiough,  aAcir  tt.  the  AnUpbfm.  ii  aluajt  sans  la 
Ui  oomplate  tDrin. 
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Third  Tone,  divided  iBto  ito  five  proper  sec* 
tions:-— 

(a)  W       (0  (<0  (0 


r^^  n ' '  ■  ^'^ 


if) (g) 


•te. 


(a)  The  last  notes  of  the  Antiphon,  as  sung  be- 
fore the  Psahn.  (6)  The  Intonation,  leading  to 
<c)  The  First  Beciting^Kote.  (d)  The  Media- 
tion, (e)  The  Second  Reciting-Note.  (/)  The 
Ending.  (^)  The  fint  notes  of  the  Antiphon,  as 
resamed,  after  th»  Psalm. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Tones,  with 
their  various  endings,  in  the  form  now  fomuilly 
Authorised  by  the  Congregation  of  Bites,  The 
Festal  and  rerikl  Mediations  are  common  to  all 
the  Endings  of  their  respective  Tones, 

ToNxL   Festal  MediattoQ. 


rfr-^'-^^ 


M 


Feilal  Mediation. 


Ending  IL 


Ending  iii. 


"1— 
Ending  ir. 


^ 


Ending  t. 


m 


TOHX  n.    Featal  Mediation.     Fecial  Mediation. 


t 


r 


^ 


Ending. 


^ 


i 


Ton  m.    Ftetal  Mediation.     Fezial  Mediation. 


Ending  i. 


Ending  11. 


L-^  ■  1   ■■  ^ 


'•»m- 


i 


Ending  iii. 


Ending  It. 


^ 


Lsrnsn: 


r 


ji  1  ■■  ,■  J  a 


TonlV.   Ftatal  Mediation.        FMal  Mediation. 


3C 


^m 


Ending! 


Ending  ii. 


m 


3C 


i 


■  ■    ■■ 


i 


Ending  iiL 


^ 


i 
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TonT,   PWUIHmUMIoii.     VMal  Hadlatfam. 


IP      ,     ■     1 


■     ■     I    -1 


Bnding. 


1 


^ 


i 


ToHi  VI.    Festal  Mediation.        Ferial  Mediation. 

i.p  J  ■■  -^  ■  ■  ■  I  -^  ■  ^ 

Ending. 


I   -]  J  ■■ 


i 


m 


TonVn.  Festal  Mediation. 


1    ■   1  '   1   ^ 


Fezial  Mediation* 

N     *^     1     ■     ■ 

r      i    '   ^ 


Ending!, 


Ending  II, 


1 


Ending  iii. 
■     ■    ■ 


m 


^=-i=l 


Ending  It. 


i 


Ending  T. 
■^     ■    ■ 


m 


^!^ 


ToHiVin,   Featal  Mediation.     Ferial  Mediation. 


? 


acn: 


Ending!, 


1 

Ending  IL 


t- 


^ 


] 


Ton  IX,  Irregular.  ToKxm  FaEaonnnn.  (Tranapoeedl. 


^ 


Tom  VI,  Imgolar.  Toam  Baonn. 

Jfc=5= 


i^^ 


i 


The  above  fonns,  believed  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  primitive  purity  of  the  Psalm- 
Tones  than  any  other  version  now  known  to  be 
in  existence,  differ  conriderably^  both  from  those 
given  in  the  Mechlin  OflSce-Books,  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  more  elaborate,  and  from  those 
found  in  the  Sarum  Psalter,  and  adapted  to  the 
English  'Psalter  Noted/  by  theBev.T.Helmore, 
some  few  of  which  are  a  little  less  complex. 
For  many  centuries,  most  of  the  great  Dioceses 
on  the  Continent  vaunted  a  special '  Use '  of  their 
own ;  and  in  France,  especially,  the  practice^  of 
Macbicotage*  led  to  the  indefinite  multiplication 
of  forms  peculiarlv  ornate  and  impure,  yet  none 
the  less,  m  oertam  cases,  extremely  beautiful. 
Some  of  these,  vulgarly  known  in  England  as 
'  Parisian  Gregorians,'  though  more  frequently 
taken  from  the  '  Use '  of  Bouen,  are  extremely 
popular  in  London  Churches ;  they  are  all,  how- 
ever, more  or  less  corrupt,  and  differ  materially 
in  style  from  the  true  Gregorian  Tones.' 

>  Bee  Maciootaticith. 
.  >  For  ft  Ursa  eollaetlon  of  thtm,  Inelodtnc  m  inanr  m  ilzteoi 
different  mdlncx  to  th«i  FInt  Tone,  tee  'Th«  Ferial  PMlter.'  by  th« 
B«T.  T.  ]l«T0tishair.  wd  W.  8.  Bockttro.  (Loiidoo.  lUsten  lad  CoJ 
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The  more  elaborate  formt,  used  for  the  In- 
troita,  at  High  Mass,  will  be  found  in  the  6ra- 
duab  printed  within  the  last  fifteen  Tears,  at 
Batisbon,  and  Mechlin.  [W.S.B.] 

GRELL,  EouABD  August,  bom  Not.  6, 
1 8oo,  the  son  of  the  organist  of  the  Parochial- 
klrche  in  Berlin,  receiTed  his  musical  education 
from  his  father,  J.  C.  Kaufinann,  Bitschl,  and 
finally  from  Zelter,  on  whose  recommendation  he 
received  the  appointment  of  oiganist  of  the 
Kioolaikirche  at  the  age  of  i6.  In  1 817  he 
entered  the  Singakademie,  with  which  institution 
he  was  connected  in  one  way  or  another  for 
nearly  sixty  years.  .  In  183  a  he  became  its  Tice- 
director,  under  Bungenhagen,  after  whose  death 
he  was  in  1853  appointed  diiector,  a  post  which 
he  held  until  1876.  In  1841  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  musical  section  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Arts,  with  which  institution  he  was 
connected  until  i88z.  In  1858  he  received  the 
title  of  professor,  and  in  1864  the  order  pour  U 
ffidrite.  He  died  Aug.  10,  1886.  Although  his 
scholastic  Ainctions  absorbed  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  his  time,  he  yet  found  opportunity  for 
the  composition  of  many  works  of  laige  extent 
and  of  the  most  elaborato  structure.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  contrapuntists  of  his  day 
in  Germany,  and  his  works  show  him  to  have 
been  not  only  an  ingenious  theorist,  but  a  richly 
gifted  artist.  His  opus  magnum  is  a  mass 
in  16  parts  a  eapella,  besides  which  he  pro- 
duced psalms  in  8  and  1 1  parts,  a  Te  Deum, 
motets,  cantatas,  an  oratorio  entitled  *Die 
Israeliten  in  der  WQste/  and  many  songs  and 
duets.  [^0 

GBESHAM  MUSICAL  PBOFESSOR- 
SHIP.  Line  16  from  end  of  article,  add  date 
of  Theodore  Aylwaixl^s  appointment,  1771. 

GRfiTRY.  A.  E.  M.  P.  628  a,  1.  16, /or  Le 
Yendemmiante  read  La  Vendemiatrice.  L.  43 
of  same  column, /or  duet  read  quartet.  Add 
that  a  complete  edition  of  Gr^try's  works  has 
recently  been  undertaken  by  the  firm  of  Breit- 
kopf  A  Hartel.  Seven  Tolumes  have  already 
appeared  (1887). 

GRIEG,  Edtabd.  The  following  additions 
are  to  be  made  to  the  catalogue  of  his  works : — 

•Op. 


21.  4  Songt. 

'U.  'Sigurd  Jomlfkr.*  FF.4bandi. 

83. '  Fcer  Qjnt,'  Incldmtal  mutlo. 

FF.  4  handi. 
21.  BaI1fla«.  rr.aoio. 
Vi.  6  Bongi. 
30.  4  BODgi. 

27.  Quartet  for  Strings  In  O  minor. 
SK.  AlbumblAttar.   FF.  mIo. 
29.  ImproTiuita  on  8  Norwegian 

Bongi.    FF.  wlo. 

90.  Album  for  male  choma. 

91.  '  Landlceonnng.'  Halechorui. 
82: '  Der  BergeotrQckte.'  Baritone 

and  Orchettnu 
SS.  12  Sonjcf . 
94.  2  Helodlai  tn  itringed  or> 

cbettra. 


9S.  Norwegian  danoea.  FF.  S  or 

4  hands. 
3S.  Sonata  for  FF.  and  Tlolon- 

cello. 
S7.  Walzer-Oaprioen.   FF.  3  or  4 

hands. 
38.  Neue  lyrUdie  StUekehen.  FF. 

solo. 
99.  5  Songs. 

40.  'Aus  Holberg's    Zelk*     FF. 

Butte. 

41.  FF.  tranaoripttons  of  his  own 

songs. 
4S.  'LynaeheStllekoben.'  Books. 

FF.  solo. 
44. 
4S.  8rd  Sonata  In  0  minor  for  FF. 

and  Vloiln. 


All  the  songs,  with  the  exception  of  op.  a  and 
TO,  are  included  in  the  five  Tolumes  of  Peters* 
•  Grieg- Album.' 

Add  that  the  composer  Tisited  London  in  x888, 
playing  his  A  minor  Concerto  and  conducting 
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his  op.  34,  at  the  Philharmonic  Conoert  of  May  5; 
He  and  Mme.  Grieg  gaTe  a  recital  on  the  i6tli 
of  the  month.  ,^  [M.] 

GRIMM,  J.  G.  Une  3  of  artiole,  for  Saxony 
read  Idvonia. 

G  RISI,  GiULiA.  Line  7  of  article,  add  date  of 
death  of  her  sister  Giuditta,  May  i,  1840.  P. 
6336,  last  line  but  one,  for  Not.  25,  read  Not.  39. 
(Corrected  on  authority  of  Mendel  and  PaloschL 
Pougin  and  Riemann  agree  with  the  text.) 

GROUNI)  BASS.  P.  634  &,  add  to  tiUe,  It. 
Btuto  ostinato.  Also  among  the  citations  add 
See  an  example  of  a  ground  baas  of  ibur  TTiitiiin« 
only,  accompanying  a  canon  7  in  z,  by  Bach,  in 
Spitta's  Life,  iii.  404. 

GRUND,  FBiEDBiOfH  WiLHSLX,  bom  at  Ham* 
burg  Oct.  7,  1 791,  at  first  studied  the  Tioloncello 
and  pianoforte  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
public  performer  on  both  instruments,  bat  after 
a  few  successful  appearances  in  his  17th  year, 
his  right  hand  became  crippled,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  public  career.  He  now 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  musical  affairs  of  his 
natiTC  town,  where  in  18 19  he  was  instrumental 
in  founding  the  Singakademie;  he  remained 
director  until  1863,  when  he  also  retired  from 
the  direction  of  the  Philharmonische  Concerte 
with  which  he  had  been  connected  since  1 8a8.  In 
1867  he  took  an  active  part  with  Gradener  in  the 
formation  of  the  Hamburger  Tonkttnstlenrerein* 
He  died  Not.  24,  1874.  His  numerous  works 
include  two  operas,  *  Mathilde '  and  '  Die  Burg 
Falkenstein,'  a  cantata  '  Die  Auferstehung  und 
Himmelfahrt  Christi,*  an  eight-part  mass,  sym* 
phonies, OTertures,  and  much  chamber  music.[M.] 

GRUPPO,  GRUPETTO,  the  Italian  names 
for  our  Turn,  which  see,  Sebastien  de  Brossard 
(Dictionnaire  de  Musique)  says  that  the  turn  is 
called  Groppo  (or  Gruppo)  iueendente  and 
Groppo  descendeiUe,  according  as  the  last  note  of 
the  group  rises  or  falls.  The  two  examples  giTeH 
under  Tbill  represent  the  two  kinds.  [See 
also  Tol.  iii.  p.  598  6,  note  4.]  [M.] 

GUDEHUS,  Hetnbtoh,  bom  at  Celle,  near 
Hanover,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  there.  He 
was  taught  singing,  first  at  Brunswick  by  Mai* 
wina  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  widow  of  the  tenor 
singer,  and  in  1870  at  Berlin  by  GustaT  EngeU 
On  Jan.  7,  1 871,  he  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
at  Berlin  as  Nadori  in  a  revival  of  '  Jessonda,* 
aud  subsequently  as  Tamino,  and  was  well  re* 
ceived,  but  feeling  the  necessity  of  further  study, 
retired  for  a  time  and  studied  under  Frauleiii 
Louise  Resse  of  Berlin  from  1872  to  1875.  In  1875 
he  re-appeared  at  Riga,  and  sang  there  during  the 
season  1875-76,  and  afterwards  was  engag^  ^t 
Lttbeck,  Freiburg,  Bremen,  and  in  1880  at  Dres- 
den, where  he  is  at  present.  During  these  fiTS 
years  Herr  Gudehus  has  played  in  many  operas 
of  Mozart,  Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Wagner,  Auber 
('Masauiello '  and  *  Fra  DiaTolo')*  M^ul  ('Jo* 
seph'),  Bellini  ('Norma'),  Boieldieu  ('Dame 
Blanche '),  Verdi,  etc.  On  leave  of  absence  from 
Dresden  he  has  sung  with  success  at  Vienn^ 
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Frankfort,  and  Bayrenth,  where  he  made  his 
reputation  on  July  a8,  i88a,  at  the  second  per^ 
formance  of  'Parsifal/  and  in  1884  at  the  Ger- 
man Opera,  Covent  Garden,  where  he  made  his 
d^but  June  4  as  Walther  ('  Meistersinger ').  He 
was  very  successful  in  this  part,  and  subsequently 
as  Maxy  Xiohengrin,  Tannhauser,  and  Tristan. 
On  Nov.  10  and  15  of  the  same  year  he  sang  at 
the  Albert  Hall  at  the  concert  performances  of 
'  Pandfal/  then  introduced  into  England  for  the 
first  time  in  its  entirety  by  the  Albert  Hall 
Choral  Society  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bamby. 
He  played  Parsifal  and  Tristan  at  Bayreuth  in 
J886.  [A.C.] 

GUfiDRON,  PiEBBS.  See  voL  iii.  p.  593  h, 
note  3. 

GUIDO  D'ATtEZZO  (Guido  Aretinus;  Era 
Guittone  ;  Guy  of  Arezzo).  Though  this  name 
is  more  frequently  quoted  by  musical  historians 
than  that  of  any  other  writer  of  equal  antiquity, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  teacher  whose 
method  has  been  more  commonly  misrepresented, 
or  whose  claim  to  originality  of  invention  has 
been  more  keenly  contested.  The  doubts  which 
have  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  true 
nature  of  his  contributions  to  musical  science, 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by^he  ambigiiity 
of  his  own  language  and  partly  by  the  retire- 
ment of  his  monastic  life,  which  afforded  him 
but  little  opportunity  for  making  his  learning 
known  to  the  world  at  large ;  though,  after  his 
death,  his  fame  spread  so  rapidly  that  almost 
every  discovery  made  during  the  next  hundred 
and  fifty  years  was  attributed  to  him. 

Fortunately,  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over 
his  system  does  not — as  in  the  case  of  Magister 
Franco— extend  to  his  personal  identity.  He  was 
bom  at  or  near  Arezzo,  not  long  before  the  close  of 
the  loth  century;  and,  in  due  time,  became  a  Monk 
pf  the  Order  of  S.  Benedict.  An  annotation  on 
the  back  of  the  oldest  known  MS.  of  his  '  Micro- 
logus,*  which  he  is  generally  believed  to  have 
written  in,  or  about,  the  year  1024,  asserts  that 
he  completed  the  work  in  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  his  age — thus  referring  us  to  990  as  the 
probable  year  of  his  birth.  His  talent  must  have 
been  very  early  developed ;  for.  Pope  Benedict 
yill.y  hearing  that  he  had  invented  a  new 
method  of  teaching  Music,  invited  him  to  Rome 
— Baronius  says,  in  loaa — for  the  purpose  of 
questioning  him  about  it,  and  treated  him  with 
marked  consideration,  during  the  short  time  that 
he  remained  in  the  city.  Pope  Benedict  died 
in  1024;  and  his  successor,  John  XIX.,  after 
sending  three  special  messengers  to  induce  Guido 
to  return,  accorded  him  a  highly  honourable 
reception,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit, 
and  consulted  him  frequently  on  the  details  of 
his  method,  Guido  brought  with  him,  on  this 
pccasion,  an  Antiphonarium,  written  in  accord- 
ance with  his  new  system  ;  and  the  Pope  was  so 
struck  with  this,  that  he  refused  to  terminate 
the  audience  until  he  had  himself  learned  to 
sing  from  it.  After  completely  mastering  the 
system,  he  desired  to  retain  the  learned  Bene-  1 
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dictine  in  his  service ;  but  Guido,  urging  his 
delicate  health  as  an  excuse,  quitted  Rome 
under  promise  of  returning  again  during  the 
following  winter.  In  the  meantime,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  the  Monastery  of  Pomposo,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Abbot  remained  there  for  some  considerable 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  his  method  to 
the  Monks  and  the  children  of  the  Choir.  Here 
he  seems  to  have  written  the  greater  part  of 
his  works ;  among  them  the  Micrologus,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Teobaldo,  Bishop  of  Arezzo, 
Finally,  we  hear  of  him  as  Abbot  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  Santa  Croce,  at  Avellano,  near  Arezzo  ; 
and  there  he  is  believed  to  have  died,  about  th^ 
year  1050. 

Guido's  works  consist  of: — 

1.  The  If  icroIoguB :  already  described  in  toI.  II.  pp.  928, 827. 

2.  The  Antiphonariam ;  quoted  by  P.  Martltii.i  uuder  the  title  of 
Formalas  Toaorum.  Id  aome  earl/  MSa  thU  U  preceded,  hj  way  of 
Prologue,  by— 

8.  EpUtola  Oaidonia  ad  Mlchaelem  Vonachum  Fompoeianam ;  a 
letter  written  by  Guido,  during  hii  Mcond  rliit  to  Borne,  to  hi* 
friend,  Brother  Michael,  at  FompoM. 

4.  De  artlBcIo  ncvl  Cantus.> 

6,  De  DivUione  Moaochordi  Mcundnm  BoStlom.* 

To  which  may  be  added  the  less  clearly  authen- 
ticated works^ — 

6.  De  MX  moUbut  Toenm  k  m  InTlcem.  et  dlmentlone  earum. 

7.  Quid  eit  Hutica. 

a  Gutdonit  Aretiai  de  Huiioa  Dlalogui,   Quid  ett  Moslca, 

9.  De  CoDitltutionlbtts  in  liuiiea. 
10.  De  Tonii. 

U.  Quid  eet  Mnsica.   (Dlflteent  from  Koi.  7  and  8). 

Early  MS.  copies  of  the  'Micrologus,'  the 
'  Antiphonarium,'  and  the  *  Epistola  ad  Mi- 
chaelem '  are  preserved  at  the  Vatican,  the 
Paris  Library,  the  British  Museum,  and  in  some 
other  large  national  Collections.  These  three 
works  were  first  printed  by  Gerbert  von  Hor-> 
nau,*  in  1784;  and  the  'Micrologus'  was  re- 
printed, at  Treves,  by  Hermesdorff,  in  1876. 
The  MSS.  of  Nos.  4,  and  5,  are  in  the  Medicean 
Library,  at  Florence.  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  are  in 
the  Paris  Library.  No.  7  is  also  in  the  Library 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  it  is  bound  up 
with  a  copy  of  the  '  Micrologus.*  No.  8,  which 
corresponds  with  the  preceding,  in  every  respect 
except  that  of  its  more  prolix  title,  is  also  in  the 
Vatican  Library.'  The  Oxford  copy  of  this 
tract  was  once  falsely  attributed  to  S.  Odo  of 
Cluny.  Nos.  9  and  10  are  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,' bound  up  with  an  incomplete  copy  (Cap. 
i-xv)  of  the  •  Micrologus.'  No.  11,  in  the  Vati- 
can Library,  is  really  a  transcript  of  the  '  En- 
chiridion '  of  S.  Odo. 

The  principal  inventions,  and  discoveries,  with 
which  Guido  has  been  credited,  are :  the  Gamut ; 
the  Hexachords,  with  their  several  Mutations ; 
Solmisation;  the  Stave,  including  the  use  of 
Lines,  and  Spaces;  the  Clefs;  Biaphonia  or 
Biscant,  Organum,  and  Counterpoint ;  the  Har- 
monic Hand ;  the  Monochord ;  and  even  the 
Spinet  (Polyplectrum).  Kircher  gravely  men- 
tions not  only  this  last-named  invention,  but, 
also,  Polyphonia,  and  the  modem  Stave  of  five 

1  Saggto  dl  Contrappunto,  Tom.  L  p.  82. 

>  Ibid.  Turn.  i.  p.  497. 

>  lUd.  Tom.  1.  p.  4&7 :  where  It  Is  called  De  M ensora  VoaoehordL 
4  8crlptor«s  eodeaiaiUol  de  Mufloa  tacra.   Tom  II. 

•  Ko.1191.  •Ho.8199. 
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Line*  and  fanr  Sp&caa; '  and  an  ItaUan  writer 
of  the  1 7th  eaDtory  tells  □■  thai  S.  Gregoty  (Ob. 
604I  ordained  thut  do  ath«r  Qunut  tluui  tbmt  of 
Guido  ibould  be  uied  in  thu  Churoh  I' 

If,  bj  the  'iofentlon  of  the  Gamut,'  wo  are 
to  underatand  the  addition  of  the  oote,  Q,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Scale,  tt  is  quite  nertwu  thnt  thia 
note  was  sung  iiges  before  the  time  of  Ouido. 
Ariitidn  Qaintiliaani  (jTiir.  circa  A.v.  no) 
telle  ua  that,  whenever  a  note  waa  wanted  before 
the  wp^aXaiiBamiitrot,  (A)  of  the  Hypodoriao 
Uode,  it  waa  refireaented  b;  the  reoumbent 
omtga  {  o)-  fi-  Odo,  writing  in  the  loth  oeo- 
tnrj,  repreieatj  it,  exactly  u  Guido  did,  by 
the  Greek  gamma  {T).  And  Guido  hiinaelf 
apeaka  of  it  aa  s  modern  addition — '  In  piimii 
ponitur  r  Gnecum  a  modemii  adjectum.' 

The  recotutruction  of  the  Scale  itself,  oa  the 
principle  of  the  Hexachords,  is  another  matter ; 
•nd,  the  Intiniate  coaneetlon  of  this,  with  the 
proceu  of  Solmisation,  renden  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  two  methadR  were  elaborated 
by  the  same  bold  reformer.  Now,  in  hii  Epistle 
to  Brother  Michael,  GuilIo  distinctly  calls  at- 
tention to  the  use  of  the  initial  syUables  of  the 
H3rmn,  '  Ut  queant  laiii,'  as  a  coDvenient  form 
□f  mcmoria  lechiiica,  nnd  speaks  of  the  methnd, 
in  terms  which  clearly  lead  to  the  inference  that 
he  himiatf  was  its  Inrealor :  but,  he  does  not 
mention  the  Hexachords,  in  any  of  his  known 
worki;  and,  when  spraking  of  the  substitution 
of  the  B  Totundum  for  the  B  durum,  in  his 
'Mlcrologus,'  he  writes  in  the  lint  and  third 
personi  pluntl  with  an  ambi^ity  which  make* 
it  imposaible  lo  determine  whether  he  is  speak- 
ing of  his  own  inyentions,  or  not ;  nsing,  in  one 
place,  the  expression,  'molte  diaint'  and,  in 
another,  'not  ponimns,'  Still,  it  is  difficult  to 
read  all  that  he  has  written  on  the  subject 
without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  principle*  of  both  lyatems ;  in 
which  case,  the  first  idea  of  both  moat  necee- 
sarily  have  originated  with  him,  though  it  is 
qoite  possible  that  the  Mntntions*  by  which  they 
were  perfected  were  invented  by  a  later  teacher. 

Guide's  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  Lines 
and  Spaces  of  the  Stave,  and  of  the  Clefa  (Clacsa 
ilgnaia)  nsaociated  with  the  former,  is  supported 
bj  very  strong  evidence  indeed.  In  his  Epistle 
to  Brother  Michael,  he  begins  by  claiming  the 
new  system  of  teaching  as  his  own:  '  Talitcr 
enim  Deo  auxiliante  hoc  Antlphonarium  notare 
dispoiui,  ut  post  bac  leviter  aliquis  sensatua  et 
studiosuB  cantum  discat,'  elo.  eto. ;  and  then,  in 
the  clearest  possible  terms,  explains  the  use  of 
the  Lines  and  Spaces  :  'Quanticumque  ergo  soni 
in  una  linea,  vel  in  nno  spado  sunt,  omnee 
similiter  sonant.  Et  in  omni  cantu  quantte- 
cumqae  tinee  vel  spacia  nnam  eandsmque  b>- 
beant  literam  vel  eundem  coloiem,  ita  nt  omnia 
similiter  sonant,  tanqnam  si  omnes  In  nna  linea 
fuiiweat.'  These  words  set  forth  a  distinct  claim 
to  the  inventi<m  of  the  red  and  yellow  linei,  and 
tlie  Claves  signatK,  or  letters  indicating  the  F 
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and  C  CleGi,  prefixed  to  them;  aad,  upon  theas, 
the  whole  principle  of  the  foui^ined  Stave  de- 
pends, even  though  it  cannot  be  provod  to  have 
beeninnse.initaoiimpletefi9nn,lintil  longkftel 
Gnido'i  time.* 

It  is  imposdble  that  Qnido  can  have  invented 
either  Discant,  Organum,  or  Counterpoint,  aince 
he  himself  proposed  what  he  believed  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  form  of  Dh-^  <a  in 
common  use  at  the  time  he  wrote,' and  It  wu 
not  ontil  a.  much  later  period  that  the  Faux 
Bourdon  was  snpplanted  by  contnpnntal  forma. 

The  Harmouio  orGuidonian  Hand,  is  a  dia- 
gram, intended  to  Militate  the  teaching  of  the 
Ueiachords,  by  indicating  the  order  of  the 
sounds,  upon  tlie  finger-joints  of  the  left  hand.' 


Guide  himself  makes  no  mention  of  this 
dingnm  in  any  of  his  writings ;  bat  tradition 
has  ascribed  it  to  him  from  time  immemorial 
under  the  name  of  the  Guidonian  Hand;  and 
Sigebortu»Gemblacenaie{oi.Iii3),  writing  little 
more  than  half  a  century  after  his  death,  tells  us 
that '  Guido  affixed  six  letters,  or  syllables,  to  six 
sounds,^  and  '  demonstrated  these  Bounds  by  the 
finger-joints  of  the  left  hand,''  thus  confittning 
the  traditlDn  which  credits  him  with  the  triple 
invention  of  the  Harmonic  Hand.  Solmisation, 
and  the  Hexachords.  Moreover,  Guido  himself 
writes  to  Brother  Michael  of  '  things,  which, 
though  difficult  to  write  about,  are  very  easily 
explained  by  word  of  month;'  and,  poasbly, 
these  may  have  been  among  them. 

The  Monochotd  was  well  known  In  the  tima 
of  Fythigoras  :  but  Qnido  insisted  npon  ita  con- 
stant use ;  and,  as  Dr.  Bumey  points  out,  the 
inatrament  he  employed  must  have  been  k 
fietted  one — like  thoee  sometimes  naed,  under 
the  name  of  'Intonators,' for  our  modem  singing- 
dassea ;  since  the  moveable  bridge  could  not 
1  Sh  tdI.  in.  vr,  sn-aM.  •  Bn  tsI.  ».  pt.  cia.  eii. 
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have  been  shifted  quickly  enoa^h  to  answer  the 
required  purpose.  It  was,  probably,  this  circum- 
stance that  led  to  the  absurd  belief  that  Guido 
invented  the  Spinet. 

To  sum  up  our  argument.  It  appears  certain 
that  Guido  invented  the  principle  upon  which 
the' construction  of  the  Stave  is  based,  and  the 
F  and.O  Clefs ;  but,  that  he  did  not  invent  the 
comply. i)  four^lined  Stave  itself. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  in- 
vented the  Hexachord,  Solmisation,  and  the  Har- 
monic Hand  ;  or,  at  least,  first  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  inventions  were  based. 

Finally,  it  is  certain  that  lie  was  not  the  first 
to  extend  the  Scale  downwards  to  r  ut ;  that  he 
neither  invented  Diaphonia,  Discant,  Organum, 
nor  Counterpoint ;  and.  that  to  credit  him  with 
the  invention  of  the  Monochord,  and  the  Poly- 
plectrum,  is  absurd.  [W.S.R.] 

GUGLIELMI,PiET»o.  line  2  of  article,  a/^ 
in  add  May.  P.  638  b,  1.  3,  for  in  read  Nov. 
19. 

GUIGNON,  Jean'Pierrb.  Line  10  of  article. 
after  and  insert  in  1741.  Add  date  of  death 
1775,  and  refer  to  Roi  dks  Violonb. 

GUIRAUD,  Ebnbst,  has  taken  a  more  pro- 
minent place  in  France  since  the  notice  of  nim 
in  vol.  i.  was  written.  In  July  1878  he  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in 
1880  he  was  appointed  professor  of  advanced 
composition  at  the  Conservatoire,  replacing 
Victor  Mass^,  elected  honorary  professor.  In 
1879  ^  '  Piocolino '  was  given  by  Carl  Bosa  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  London.  A  new 
opera  in  three  acts,  entitled  'Galante  A  venture,* 
failed  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  (March  23,  1882); 
but  he  has  always  retained  an  honourable  posi- 
tion in  concerts,  where  he  has  produced  selections 
from  an  unpublished  opera, '  Le  Feu  *  (Concerts 
du  Ch&telet,  March  9,  1879,  and  Nov.  7,  1880), 
an  overture,  '  Arteveld '  (do.  Jan.  15,  1882),  a 
caprice  for  violin  and  orchestra,  played  by 
Surasate  (do.  April  6,  1884),  an  orchestral  suite 
in  four  movements  (do.  Dec.  27,  1885),  and 
lastly  a  *Chasse  Fantastique,'  suggested  by  a 
passage  in  Yictpr  Hugo's  '  Beau  Picopin*  (Con- 
certs Lamoureux,  Feb.  6, 1887).  All  these  works 
%re  worth  hearing,  and  are  dev^ly  written  for  a 
composer  who,  though  thoroughly  familiar  with 
his  materials,  yet  lacks  inventive  genius,  and  who 
as  a  professor  ^ows  an  eclecticism  and  a  judicious 
moderation  worthy  of  all  commendation.  In  art 
genius  is  not  given  to  every  one,  and  those  who 
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have  only  talent  are  to  be  praised  for  not  prose- 
cuting virulent  attacks  upon  innovators  more 
richly  gifted  than  themselves.  \.^:^-] 

GUNG'L,  Joseph.    Line  4  from  end  of  article, 
for  in  read  March  5. 

GUBA,  EuoEN,  bom  Nov.  8, 1 842,  at  Pressem, 
near  Saatz,  Bohemia,  was  the  son  of  a  small 
schoolmaster.  He  received  a  good  technical 
education  at  the  Polytechnicum,  Vienna,  and 
afterwards  studied  art  at  the  Vienna  Academy, 
and  at  a  School  of  Painting  under  Professor  An- 
schiitz  (a  pupil  of  Cornelius)  at  Munich.  He  was 
finally  advised  to  adopt  a  musical  career,  and  for 
that  purpose  studied  singing  at  the  Munich  Con- 
servatorium  under  Professor  Joseph  Herger,  and 
finally,  in  April,  1 865,  made  his  d^ut  there  at 
the  Opera  as  Count  Liebenau  in  the  '  Waffen- 
schmied'  (Lortzing),  with  such  success  that  he 
obtained  a  two  years*  engagement.  In  1867-70 
he  was  engaged  at  BreeJau,  and  in  1870-76  at 
Leipzig,  where  he  made  his  reputation,  both  in 
opera  and  concerts,  as  one  of  the  best  German 
baritone  singers  of  the  day.  As  such  in  1876  he 
played  both  Donner  and  Gunther  in  the  *  Nibe- 
lungen'  at  Bayreuth.  From  1876  to  1883  he 
was  engaged  at  Hamburg.  In  1882,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  company,  he  sang  in  German  at 
Drury  Lane  in  adl  Uie  operas  then  performed, 
viz.  The  Minister  (*  Fidelio ') ;  Lysiart  on  revival 
of  'Euryanthe,'  June  13;  'The  Flying  Dutch- 
man,* in  which  he  made  his  d^but  May  20; 
Wolfram;  Telramund;  as  Hans  Sachs  and 
King  Marke  on  the  respective  productions  of 
'  Meistersinger  *  and  '  Tristan  und  Isolde,*  May 
30  and  June  2  respectively.  He  made  a  great 
impression  at  the  tmie,  and  his  Hans  Sachs  will 
not  readily  be  foigotten  by  those  who  saw  it. 
From  the  autiunn  of  1883  till  the  present  time 
he  has  been  engaged  at  Munich.  [A.C.] 

GUTMANN,  Adolph.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  732  6, 
and  add  date  of  death,  Oct.  27,  1882. 

GYE,  Fbkdesiok,  bom  1809,  the  son  of  a  tea- 
merchant  in  the  city  of  London.  He  entered 
upon  his  career  as  an  operatic  manager  and 
impresario  on  the  secession  of  Costa  from  Covent 
Gsurden  in  1869,  and  remained  in  possession  of  the 
same  theatre  until  1877,  when  the  management 
was  handed  over  to  his  son  Ernest  Gye,  the 
husband  of  Mme.  Albani.  He  died  Dec.  4, 
1878,  while  staying  at  Dytchley,  the  seat  of 
Viscount  Dillon,  from  the  effects  of  a  gun  acci- 
dent, and  was  buried  at  Norwood  on  the  9tb  of 
the  month.  [M.] 
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HABEKECK,  F.  A.  Comet  dftte  of  birth  to 
June  I. 
HAESSLEB,  Johavk  Wilhelx,  born 
Mar.  ig,  1 747,  at  Erfurt,  received  his  fint  musical 
Instruction  from  bis  uncle,  the  organist  Kittel, 
-who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Baches.  At 
the  age  of  14  be  was  appointed  oiganist  of  the 
Barflisserkirche.  His  father,  who  was  a  cap- 
maker, insisted  on  apprenticing  him  to  his  own 
trade,  and  on  his  commercial  travels  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  great  musicians  of  his  time, 
besides  giving  lessons  and  ooncerts.  In  1 780  he 
started  winter  ooncerts  in  Erfurt,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  up  his  bunneas.  From  17^  to 
1794  he  spent  his  time  in  concert  tours,  being 
especially  successful  in  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  the  former  he  played  a  concerto  of 
Mozart's,  on  May  30, 1 793.  In  1 794  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Moscow,  where  he  died,  March 
35,  i8aa.  Many  compositions  for  pianoforte 
and  organ,  as  well  as  songs,  are  mentioned  by 
Gerber  in  his  Lexicon.    (Menders  Lexicon.) 

HAGUE,  0.  Muji.D.     Add  day  of  birth, 
May  4. 

HAIKL,  Gkoboks.    For  corrections  of  this 
article  see  Aj/rki  and  GABOiir  in  Appendix. 

HALE,  Adam  ds  la  {Le  hosta  or  botteux 
d*Amu),  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
the  long  line  of  Trouv^res  who  oontributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  French  language  in  the 
lath  and  13th  centuries,  was  bom  at  Aitas 
about  1240.     Tradition  aaserts  that  he  owed 
his  surname,  Le  Bossu,  to  a  personal  deformity; 
but  he  himself  writes, '  On  m'appelle  bochu,  mais 
je  ne  le  sms  mie.'    His  father,  Maltre  Henri,  a 
well-to-do  burgher,  sent  him  to  the  Abbey  of 
Vauxcelles,  near  Cambrai,  to  be  educated  for 
Holy  Orders;  but,  falling  desperately  in  lore 
with  a  '  jeune  demoiselle '  named  Marie,  he 
evaded  the  tonsure  and  made  her    his  wife. 
At  fiist  the  lady  seemed  to  him  to  unite  *all  the 
agr^mens  of  her  sex  ' ;  but  he  soon  regarded  her 
with  so  great  aversion  that  he  effected  a  separa- 
tion and  retired,  in  1263,  to  Douai,^  where  he 
appears  to  have  resumed  the  ecclesiastioal  habit. 
Alter  this,  we  bear  little  more  of  him,  until  the 
year  1282,  when,  by  command  of  Philippe  le 
Hardi,    Bobert   IL    Comte    d'Artois,  a  ccom- 
panied  the  Due  d*Alen9on  to  Naples,  to  aid  the 
Due  d'Anjou  in  taking  revenge  for  the  Vdpres 
Siciliennes.    Adam  de  la  Hale,  having  entered 
Count  Robert's   service,  accompanied  him  on 
this  expedition,  and  wrote  some  of  his  most 
important  works  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
French  Court  in  the  Two  Sidlies.    The  story  of 
his  death,  at  Naples,  in  1285,  is  told  by  his  con- 
temporary^ Jean  Bodel  d' Alias,  in  *  Le  Gieus  du 


Pelerin':  the  statement  in  the  Diet.  Hist  of 
Prudhomme,  that  he  returned  to  France  and 
became  a  monk  at  Vauxcelles^  is  therefore  in- 
correct. 

Adam  de  la  Hale's  most  interesting  work  wu 
a  Dramatic  Pastoral,  entitled,  'Le  jeu  de  Bobin 
et  de  Marion,'  written  for  the  French  Court  at 
Naples,  and  first  performed  in  1285.  Eleven 
personages  appear  m  the  pieoe^  which  is  written 
in  dialogue,  divided  into  scenes,  and  interspersed 
— after  the  manner  of  an  Op^ra  Comique— with 
airs,  couplets,  and  duos  dialogue  or  pieces  in 
which  two  voices  sing  alternately,  but  never 
together.  The  work  was  first  printed  by  the 
Sooi^t^  des  Bibliophiles  de  Paris,  in  1822  (30 
copies  only),  from  a  MS.  in  the  Paris  Library ; 
and  one  of  the  airs  is  given  in  Kiesewetter's 
'Schicksal  und  Beschaffenheit  des  weltlichen 
Gesanges'  (Leipzig,  1841). 
,  Adun  de  la  Hale  was  a  distinguished  master 
of  the  Chanson,  of  which  he  usually  wrote  both 
the  words  and  the  music.  A  MS.  of  the  14th 
century,  in  the  Paris  Library,  contains  16  of 
his  Chansons  a  3,  in  Bondeau  form ;  and  6 
Latin  Motets,  written  on  a  Canto  fermo^  with 
Florid  Counterpoin  t  in  the  other  parts.  F^tis,  not 
knowing  that  the  Beading  Bota  was  composed 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  at  least  before  Adimi  de 
la  Hale  was  bom,  erroneously  describes  these 
Chansons  as  the  oldest  known  secular  oom- 
positions  in  more  than  two  parts.  Eliesewetter 
has  printed  one  of  them,  and  ^so  one  of  the 
Motets  a  3,  in  the  work  mentioned.     [W.S.B.] 

HALEVY,  J.  F.  F.  B.  Add  that  •  No^ '  was 
finished  by  Bizet. 

HALLE,  Chables.  Line  14  of  article,  add 
that  he  had  visited  England  before  1848,  the  date 
at  which  he  took  up  his  residence  here.  Add  that 
in  July  1888  he  received  the  honoui^  of  knighthood, 
and  that  on  July  26  of  the  same  year  he  married 
Mme.  Neruda. 

BALLING.  The  most  ohancteris^c  dance  of 
Norway,  deriving  its  origin  and  nam^  from  the 
HaUingdal,  between  Christiania  and  B 
is  thus  described  in  Frederika  Bremer's 
Frid '  ('  Strife  and  Peace ')  as  translated 
Howitt :  '  Perhaps  there  is  no  dance 
presses  more  than  the  Hailing  the  tem 
people  who  originated  it.  It  oegins,  as  it  ^nrere, 
upon  the  ground,  amid  jogging  little  hops,  acconi- 
panied  by  movements  of  the  arms,  in  which,  as  it 
were,  a  great  strength  plays  negligently.  It  i& 
somewhat  bear-like,  indolent,  clumsy,  half-dream- 
ing. But  it  wakes,  it  becomes  earnest.  Then 
the  dancers  rise  up  and  dance,  and  display  them- 
selves in  expressions  of  power,  in  which  strength 
and  dexterity  seem  to  divert  themselves  by  play- 
ing with  indolence  and  dumsinesa^  or  to  oyer^ 
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come  them.  The  lame  person  who  just  before 
seemed  fettered  to  the  eaith,  sprmgs  tioit,  throws 
himself  around  in  the  air  as  dough  he  had 
wings.  Then,  after  many  break-neck  move- 
ments and  eyolutions,  before  which  the  unaccus- 
tomed spectator  grows  dixzy,  the  dance  suddenly 
assumes  again  its  first  quiet^  careless,  somewhat 
heavy  chiuraoter,  doaes  as  it  begun,  sunk  upon 
the  earth.' 

The  Hailing  is  generally  danoed  by  single 
dancers,  or  at  most  by  two  or  three  dancing  in 
competition.  It  is  accompanied  on  the  Har- 
danger  fiddle  ('Hardangerfelen'),  a  violin 
strung  with  four  stopped  and  four  sympathetic 
strings.  The  music  is  generally  written  in  2-4 
time,  in  a  major  key,  and  is  played  allegretto  or 
allegro  moderate,  but  a  few  examples  are  found 
in  triple  time.  Many  of  the  most  popular  Hail- 
ing tunes  were  composed  by  Maliser-Knud,  a 
celebrated  performer  on  the  Hardangerfelen 
who  flourished  about  1840.  The  following  is  a 
traditional  and  characteristic  example  :— 


llUgro  Moderate 


HAMMERSCHMIDT,  Andbias,  was  bom 
at  Brix  in  Bohemia,  in  161 1.  His  life  was  very 
uneventful.  Details  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  early  life  and  training  are  wanting.  In 
1635  he  became  organist  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony, 
and  in  1639  exchanged  that  post  for  a  similar  one 
Ht  Zittau  m  Oberlausitz,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  on  Oct.  29,  1675.  His  epitaph  de- 
scribes him  as  '  that  noble  swan  who  has  ceased  to 
sing  here  below,  but  now  increases  the  choir  of 
aogels  round  God*s  throne :  Germany's  Amphion, 
Zittau's  Orpheus.'  Though  his  outward  life  was 
uneventful,  his  works  made  him  renowned  as  a 
musician  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany, 
and  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  many  of 
the  most  important  men  of  his  day.  Of  musi- 
cians he  owed  most  to  Heinrich  Schfitz,  but  he 
very  early  struck  out  a  line  of  his  own,  which 
makes  him  of  considerable  importance  historically 
in  connection  with  the  dev^opment  of  German 
Protestant  Church  Music  up  to  Sebastian  Bach. 
A  general  list  of  his  works  in  chronological  order, 
with  brief  notes  on  the  more  important,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  his  position  in  musical  history. 

1.  '  Musikalische  Andachten*  (Musical  devo- 
tions). Part  I,  having  the  sub-title  '  Geistliche 
Concerto'  (which  indicates  their  character  as 
written  in  the  Italian  concerted  style  with  Basso 
Continue).  Contains  2 1  settings  of  German  sacred 
words,  I  a  1,  15  a  2,  4  a  3,  I  a  4. 

2.  ' MusikaUsche  Andachten.*  Part  11,  with 
the  sub-title^  'Geistliche  Madrigalien'  (this  sub- 


title being  meant  to  imply  that  the  pieces  are 
written  in  the  motet-style,  but  with  the  added 
intensity  of  expression  usually  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  secular  madrigal).  Contains  12a 
4,  8  a  5,  4  a  6. 

3.  *  Musikalische  Andachten,*  Part  III,  with 
the  sub-title  'Geistliche  Symphonieen  (implying 
the  combination  of  voices  and  instruments). 
Contains  31  pieces. 

These  three  parts  of '  Musikalnche  Andachten ' 
were  published  at  Dresden  in  the  years  1638,  '41, 
'42,  respectively.  In  these  works  he  takes  Schiitz 
for  his  model ;  and  Winterfeld  says  of  them  that  if 
he  is  inferior  to  Schiita  in  grandeur  of  conception, 
he  surpasses  him  in  a  certain  elegance  and  grace, 
and  in  the  smoothness  of  his  part-writing. 

4.  *  Dialogi  Oder  Gespriiche  cwischen  Gott 
imd  einer  gliiubigen  Seele,  aus  den  Biblischen 
Texten  zusammengeaogen  und  componirt  in  2,  3, 
und  4  Stimmen,  nebenst  dem  Basso  Continue' 
(Dialogues  or  Conversations  between  God  and 
the  believing  Soul,  etc.)    2  parts,  Dresden,  1645. 

This  work  opened  a  new  vein  in  .sacred  com- 
position. First,  Bible  texts  are  so  chosen  as  to 
give  occasion  to  not  only  successive  but  simul- 
taneous contrast  of  musical  expression,  e.ff.  texts 
of  praver  for  one  voice  with  texts  of  promise  for 
the  otner,  etc.  Secondly,  verses  of  chorales  are 
interwoven  with  settings  of  Bible  texts.  We  are 
&miliar  with  the  later  use  of  theoe  devices  in  the 
Eirohen-Cantaten  of  Sebastian  Bach.  The 
first  part  of  these  '  Dialogues '  contains  2  2  pieces, 
10  a  2, 10  a  3,  2  a  4.  The  second  part  consists 
chiefly  of  settings  of  Spitz's  versified  translations 
from  the  'Song  of  Songs,'  12  pieces  with  ac- 
companiment of  two  violins  and  bass,  and  three 
so-called  Arias,  not  Arias  in  our  modem  sense, 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  Bach  used  the  word,  as 
in  his  motet  *  Eomm  Jesu,  Eomm.' 

5.  'Musikalische  Andachten,'  Part  lY,  with 
the  sub-title  *  Geistliche  Motetten  und  Concer- 
ten '  (Freiberg;  1646),  so  called  because  instru- 
ments may  be  used  for  the  most  part  ad  libitum. 
Contains  40  pieces,  4  a  5,  8  a  6,  5  a  17,  15  a  8, 
3  a  9,  2  a  10,  3  a  la. 

6.  2  parts  of  '  Paduanen,  Graillarden,  Ballet- 
ten,  etc.,  for  instruments.'    (Freiberg,  1648, '50.) 

7.  Latin  Motets  for  two  and  three  voices 
with  instrumental  accompaniment.  (Dresden, 
1649.) 

b.  '  Musikalische  Andachten,  Part  Y,  with 
the  sub-title 'Chor^Musik.'  (Leipzig,  1653.)  Con- 
tains 31  pieces  a  5  and  6,  '  in  Madrigal-manier.' 

9.  'Musikalische  Gesprache  uber  die  (Sonn- 
tags  und  Fest-),  Evangelia.*  (Dresden,  1655,  '56.) 

This  work  takes  up  again  the  form  of  the 
'Dialogi'  of  1645,  and  makes  much  use  of  the 
interweaving  of  chorales  with  Biblical  texts.  It 
is  in  two  parts,  containing  altogether  59  pieces 
(mostly  with  instrumental  accompaniment). 

10.  'Fest-  Buss-  und  Dank-lieder'  (Festal, 
Penitential  and  Thanksgiving  Hymns),  for  five 
voices  and  five  instruments  ad  libitum.  (Zittau, 
1658.) 

II.' Kirchen- und Tafel-Musik ' ( Church  and 
Chamber  Music), '  darinnen  i,  2, 3,  Vocal-  and  4, 

Xx  a 
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5,6  Iiutrumental-stimmen  enthalten.*    Contains 
32  pieces.    (Zittaa,  i66a.) 

12.  '  xvii  Missae  sacrae  K  ad  I2  nsqae  Tod* 
bus  et  instnuneniis.*    (Dresden,  1665.) 

13.  '  Fest-  and  Zeit-Andaohten'  (Festal  and 
Ferial  Devotions).  Dresden,  16  71.  Contains  58 
settings  a  6,  in  motet  style,  bat  with  oompara- 
tive  simplicity  of  oonirapnntal  treatment.  One 
piece  from  this  work,  *  Scbaff  in  mir,  Oott,  eiu 
reines  Hen '  (Make  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God), 
lias  been  reprinted  in  Sohlesin^r*8  *Musica 
Saora,'  No.  41.  It  may  be  added  that  some  of 
liammer8chmidt*s  melodies  passed  into  later 
Chorale  books;  among  others,  his  melody  to 
'  Meiiien  Jesam  lass  ioh  nicht.*  For  interesting 
remarks  on  Hammeraohmidt's  style  and  his  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  the  later  Church 
Cantata  in  Grermanyi  see  Spitta's  'Bach' 
(English  edition),  voL  i.  pp.  49,  55,  58,  60,  69, 
124, 30a.  [J.B.M.] 

HANBO  YS,  John.  The  treatise  by  this  au- 
thor, mentioned  in  voL  i,  appears  to  be  a  com- 
mentary on  the  works  of  Franco,  or  rather  the 
t^o  Francos,  and  is  obieflv  interesting  as  giving 
an  account  of  the  musical  notation  of  the  time. 
Hanboys  divides  the  notes  into  Larga,  Duplex 
Longa,  Longa,  Brevis,  Semibrevis,  Minor,  Semi- 
minor,  Minima;  each  of  which  is  in  its  turn 
subdivided  into  perfect  and  imperfect  notes,  the 
former  being  equal  in  value  to  three  of  the  next 
denomination  below  it,  the  latter  to  two.  Con- 
sidering the  Larga  as  equivalent  to  the  modem 
breve,  the  minim  would  be  equal  in  value  to 
our  semi-demi-semiquaver.  Hanboys  abolishes 
the  name  crotchets  used  by  Franco.  This  MS. 
cannot  have  been  written  much  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  though  Holinahed 
enumerates  John  Hanboys  among  the  writers  of 
Edward  IV.*s  reign,  describing  him  as  '  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  and  for  his  notable  cunning 
therein  made  Doctor  of  Music/  He  also  appears 
to  have  written  a  book,  'Cantionum  artificiidium 
diverd  generis,'  which  has  been  lost.  Hanboys 
WAS  an  ecclesiastic,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
epithet  *  reverendus,*  which  is  given  to  him  at 
the  end  of  his  treatise.  [A.  H.-H.] 

HANDEL,  G.  F.  P.  649  a,  1.  29,  for  fifth 
read  axth..  Line  37,/or  King^s  read  Queen^s. 
P.  651  a,  1.  27, /or  1740,  read  1738.  Line  16 
from  bottom,/or  April  18  read  April  13.  line 
5  fiwm  bottom, /or  1749  read  1743.  P.  6566, 
1.  3,/or  Rev.  E.  Ward  read  Rev.  A.  R.  Ward. 
Additions  to  the  list  of  works  will  be  found  under 
Handbl  Gesellschaft,  below. 

Among  the  Handel  M8S.  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Buckingham  Palace  is  a 
'Magnificat,*  in  the  great  Composer^s  own  hand- 
writing, for  eight  Voices,  disposed  in  a  Double 
Choir,  with  accompaniments  for  two  Violins, 
Viola,  Basso,  two  Hautboys,  and  Organ.  The 
work  is  divided  into  twelve  Movements,  dis- 
posed in  the  following  order : — 

1. 'Ma^ifioat  animamea.'   (OhoinB.) 
2.  'Kt  exalUTik'    (Daet  for  two  Trebles.) 
&  *Qaiarespexit.*    (Chorus.) 


respe 
fedti 


4.  *  Quia  fecit  mlhl  magna.'    (Duet  for  two  Basses.) 
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6.  '  Fecit  potentiam.*    (Ghoms.) 

6.  *Depoeaitpotentcii.*    (AltoSolo.^ 

7.  *  Ksurientei.'    (Duet,  Alto  and  Tenor.) 

8.  *  Suaoepit  Itrael.'    (Choma.) 

9.  *Sicut  locntoaeet.'    (Ohomi.) 

10.  *  GlorU  PatrL'    fTenor  Solo.) 

11.  A  Ritomello,  for  Strinsed  Initraments  only. 

12.  ^Bicutenl*    (GhomaT 

Unhappily,  the  MS.  is  Imperfect,  mod  Ur- 
minates  with  the  Duet  we  have  indicated  as 
No.  7.  For  the  remaining  movements,  we  are 
indebted  to  another  MS.,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  The  existence  of  this  second 
copy — a  very  incorrect  one,  evidently  scored 
from  the  separate  parts  by  a  copyist  whose  care- 
lessness it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate— has 
given  rise  to  grave  doubts  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  work.  It  is  headed  'Magnificat.  Del 
R^.  Sis'.  Erba* :  and,  on  the  strength  of  this 
title,  Chiysander  attributes  the  work  to  a  certain 
Don  Dionigi  Erba,  who  flourished  at  Milan  at 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  M.  Schcelcher, 
on  the  other  hand,  repudiates  the  superscription  ; 
and  considers  that,  in  introducing  some  six  or 
seven  Movements  of  the  'Magnificat*  into  the 
Second  Part  of '  Israel  in  ^gypt,*  and  one,  the 
'Sicut  locutus  est'  into  *  Susannah/  as  '  Tet  hie 
bolt,*  Handel  was  only  making  a  perfectly  justi- 
fiable use  of  his  own  property ;  and  this  opinion 
was  endorsed  by  the  late  Sir  O.  A.  Macfanen. 
The  reader  will  find  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  stated,  tn  exteruo,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  M.  Schoelcher*8  '  Life  of  Handel,*  and 
in  the  first  volume  of  that  by  Dr.  Chrysander ; 
and  must  form  his  own  judgment  as  to  their 
validity.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
our  conviction  that  M.  Schceloher  is  in  the 
right,  in  so  fisr  as  the  authorship  is  concerned, 
though  he  errs  in  ascribing  it  to  the  'Italian 
peri^ '  on  the  ground  that  it  is  written  on  thick 
Italian  paper.  The  paper  is  of  English  manu- 
facture, bearing  a  water-mark  which,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  character  of  the  hand- 
writing, proves  the  MS.  to  have  been  written  in 
England  about  1735-40;  and,  as  'Israel*  was 
written  in  1736,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  ^at 
Handel  should  have  transferred  passages  from 
one  work  to  the  other.  After  a  careM  exam- 
ination of  both  the  MSSw,  it  seems  to  us,  not 
only  that  the  external  evidence,  as  £Ekr  as  it 
goes,  is  in  fiivour  of  this  view ;  but,  Uiat  the 
style  of  the  Composition  points,  throughout, 
to  Handel,  as  its  undoubted  author.  Not- 
withstanding a  few  passages  to  which  exception 
has  been  taken,  it  everywhere  betrays  such 
evident  traces  of  the  Master's  hand,  that  we 
feel  assured  no  critic  would  ever  have  dreamed 
of  questioning  its  authenticity,  but  for  the 
doubtful  name  on  a  MS.  copy  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  inaccuracy.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how-^ 
ever,  that  the  matter  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest 
here.  Some  further  evidence  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  produced,  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
If  Erba  really  wrote  the  'Magnificat,*  some 
trace  of  it  ought  to  be  found  in  Italy.  Mean- 
while, it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  enter* 
prising  publisher  would  facilitate  the  discussion, 
by  issuing  a  cheap  edition  of  the  wprk^  no  part 
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of  which  has  yet  appeared  in  print.  For  further 
information  see  vol.  i.  p.  491  and  654,  and 
the  present  writer's  liife  of  Handel,  chap, 
xxvii.  [W.S.R.] 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY.    For 

continuations  see  Boston  Musical  Societiss  in 
Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  555. 

HANDEL,  COMMEMORATION  OF. 
P.  658  a,  as  to  the  question  of  the  date  of  the 
composer's  death,  see  p.  651  b.  Line  1 1,  read 
Koyal  Society  of  Musicians. 

HANDEL  FESTIVAL.      P.  658  ft,  1.  21 

from  end  of  article, /or  tsix  re<id  ten,  adding  the 
dates  of  the  four  latest  festivals,  1880,  1883, 
1885  (the  festival  of  1886  being  anticipated  in 
order  that  it  might  coincide  with  the  bi-centenary 
of  the  composer's  birth)  and  1 888.  Line  8  from 
end,  after  all  add  down  to  1880,  and  that  after 
this  date  the  festivals  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Manns. 

HlNDEL-GESELLSCHAFT.  The  edition 
of  Handel's  entire  works  in  score,  for  which  this 
society  was  formed  in  1856,  is  now  approaching 
completion,  so  that  a  full  list  of  its  contents  can  be 
given,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  com- 
plete list  of  the  composer's  works.  Dr.  Friedrich 
Chrysander  has  been  sole  active  editor  from  the 
commencement,  having  for  some  few  years  at  the 
beginning  had  the  little  more  than  nominal  co- 
operation from  Rietz,  Hauptmann,  and  Gervinus. 
liie  editor  has  paid  frequent  visits  to  England  to 
consult  Handel's  original  manuscripts,  upon 
which  the  edition  is  based  throughout ;  and  has 
acquired  the  scores  written  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  by  Handel's  secretary  J.  C.  Smith, 
which  previously  belonged  to  M.  Schoelcher. 
Vols.  1-18  of  this  edition  were  issued  by  Breit- 
kopf  8c  Hartel  of  Leipzig ;  but  in  the  year  1864 
the  editor  terminated  this  arrangement,  and  en- 
gaged engravers  and  printers  to  work  under  his 
immediate  control  on  his  own  premises  at  Berge- 
dorf  near  Hamburg.  All  the  volumes  from 
voL  19  have  been  thus  produced;  and  with  vol. 
20  an  important  improvement  was  made  in  the 
use  of  zinc  (as  a  harder  metal)  instead  of  pewter 
for  the  engraved  plates. 

In  the  following  list,  vols.  45,  48-53,  84,  95, 
96,  and  98-100,  are  not  yet  publi^ed.  An 
asterisk  is  prefixed  to  those  works  which  are 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  at  all  events  in 
complete  score.  Vol.  97,  in  a  different  form 
(the  oblong  shape  of  Handel*s  manuscript),  con- 
tains a  facsimile  of '  Jophtha,'  which  is  of  espe- 
cial interest  as  showing  the  composer's  style  of 
writing  when  blindness  was  rapidly  oomins^  on, 
and  making  evident  the  order  in  which  he 
wrote^the  parts  of  the  score  first  written  ex- 
hibiting his  ordinary  hand,  while  those  which 
were  written  in  later,  when  he  was  struggling 
with  dimness  of  sight,  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  their  blotched  and  blurred  appear- 
ance. 

The  English  Oratorios,  Anthems,  and  other 
vocal  workf*,  are  provided  with  a  German  version, 
executed  by  Professor  Gervinus,  and  after  his 
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death  by  the  editor ;  and  the  few  G«rman  vocal 
works  have  an  English  translation  added. 
The  Italian  Operas  and  other  vocal  works,  and 
the  Latin  Church  Music,  have  no  translation. 
The  Oratorios,  Odes,  Te  Deumn, '  Acis  and  Ga- 
latea,' 'Parnasso  in  festa,'  Italian  duets  and 
terzets,  and  Anthems,  have  a  PF.  accompani- 
ment added  to  the  original  score ;  but  not  the 
Italian  Operas,  nor  vols.  34,  38,  39.  These  ac- 
companiments are  partly  by  the  editor,  partly  by 
Im.  Faisst,  J.  Rietz,  E.  F.  Richter,  M.  A.  von 
Dommer  and  E.  Prout. 

Dr.  Chrysander  has  also  published  the  follow- 
ing articles  on  certain  works  of  Handel's,  which 
should  be  combined  with  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  prefaces  to  make  the  edition  com- 
plete: on  voL  13  ('Saul'),  in  Jahrbiicher  fiir 
musikalische  Wissenschaft,  vol.  i  ;  on  vol.  16 
(*  Israel  in  Egypt '),  ibid.  vol.  2  ;  on  vol.  47 
(Instrumental  Music),  in  Vierteljahrsschrift 
fur  Musikwissenschaft  for  1 887.  The  promised 
article  on  'Belshazzar'  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  account  of  this  edition  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  the  munificence  of  the 
late  King  of  Hanover,  who  guaranteed  its  suc- 
cess by  promising  to  provide  funds  to  meet  any 
deficiency  in  those  received  from  subscribers;  as 
well  as  of  the  liberality  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, which  took  the  samo  liability  after  the 
absorption  of  the  territory  of  Hanover. 

VoL 
L  Oratorio :  SonnnA.  1748. 

2.  PIteM  pour  lo  cUiTecln.   (1.  light  raltat.  1720.   9.  Nln«  suites, 
first  published  17SS.    S.  Twelve  plec«s,  wnM  httherlo  unpub- 
tiihod.    4.  Six  rugu«a.  about  172a) 
8.  Haique :  Aelt  and  Galatea,  about  1720. 
4.  Oratorio :  Hercules.  1744. 
6.     Do.    Athalla.  1738. 

6.  Do.   L' Allegro,  il  Peniteroto,  ad  a  Modarato,  1740. 

7.  Do.   Somele.  1748. 

8.  Do.    Theodora,  1749. 

•9.     Do.   PanioQ  according  to  St  John  (German),  1704. 

10.  Do.    Samson.  174L 

11.  Funeral  Anthem  for  Queen  Caroline,  1797. 
IS.  Ode :  Alexander's  Feaat*  1798. 

IS.  Oratorio:  Saul.  1788. 

14.  CorooaUon  Anthemi  (Zadok  the  Priest ;  The  king  shai]  r(;}oIee; 

Mjr  heart  it  inditing ;  Let  thy  hand  be  strengthened),  1727. 
•lA.  Oratorio:  Passion,  by  Brockea (Carman).  1718. 
18.     Do.    larael  in  Eorpt,  17SB. 

17.  Do.   Joshua.  1747. 

18.  Musical  Interlude :  Choice  of  Berenlea,  1780. 

19.  Oratorio:  Belshazzar,  1744. 

90.     Do.    Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth.  1797. 

8L  Concertos  (8  '  Hautbois  Concertos ' ;  Concerto  grasao  In  0, 1798 1 

4  Ooneertoe,  early  works ;  tSonata  in  Bb,  about  1710). 
SI  Oratorio :  Judas  Haocabeui,  1748. 
88.  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  17S0. 
•24.  Oratorio :  11  Trionfb  del  Tempo  e  dalla  Varitk  atallan),  17«^ 

1797. 

28.  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  174S. 
98.  Oratorio:  Solomon.  1748. 

87.  Sonata  da  camera  (15  solo  sonatas,  first  published  about  1724 ; 

6  sonatas  for  2  oboea  and  baas,  earliest  compositions,  1896 ; 
0  sonatas  for  2  Tlolius  eto.  and  baas ;  8  sonatas  for  8  Tiolins  ate 
and  bass,  1798). 

88.  Twelve  Organ  Concerto*,  1798b  ate. 

29.  Oratorio:  Deborah.  1739. 

90.  Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  1798, 

81.  Utrecht  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  1718. 

82.  Duettl  a  Tenet  tl  (22  lUlian  vocal  doeti  and  9  triot,  1707-8^ 

1741—0,  six  never  before  printed). 

31  Oratorio:  Alexander  Balus^  1747. 

94.  Anthems,  Tol.  1.  ('Chandos'  with  9  Toiee-partt.  with  soma 
now  first  published).  1718— 1& 

SS.     Do.  vol.2.    (' Chandos 'vrith 4 voice-parts.) 

96.  Do.  ToL  8.  ('  O  praise  the  Lord  ' ;  •  Wedding  Anthems,  1794 : 
Wedding  Anthem.  1796 ;  •Dettingen  Anthem.  1743 1 
•Foundling  Hospital  Anthem.  1749.) 

87.  Three  Te  Deums  (in  O.  about  1714 ;  In  Bb.  about  1718-20 :  In  A, 
perhaps  1727). 
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SBL  lAtln  Ohoreh  If  otto,  aboot  1702.  HOT,  ITU,  Tiafr-IB. 
S».  Oimtorio :  BMorreiione  aulUui).  1708. 

40.  Do.   Itthor.  m  Tenioa  ('  Baauuk  and  MordMal.'  ft  mftiqae}, 

aboat  1780.       

41.  Do.   Bsther,  Slid  Twilon.  im. 
4S.     Do.   Jowph,  174S. 

4S.     Do.   Oeeutonal.  1748. 

44.     Do.   Jephtha.l76L 

48.     Do.   If  euiah.  1741. 

48.  Birthday  Od«  and  AloMlo.  _       ^    .    •    v    * 

47.  iDSirumantal  Mu«lo  for  tall  oreliMtfa  (■Ooneerto  to  F.  abort 

1718 ;  Walar  Hasic.  1715  j  •Oonoertot  In  F  and  D ;  Firework 
Mosle.  1749;  Doublo  Oonoarto  in  Bb.  1740-80  (7);  •DouUe 
Oonoerto  In  F.  1740-BO  (7) ). 

48.  Orcan  and  mlMellaneoiu  Inttramvntal  motle. 
48.  German,  Italian,  and  InglUh  tongt  and  airs, 
to.  lulian  Gantataa,  with  ban,  vol.  1. 

61.     Do.    Tot.I. 

88.  Italian  Ouitatai,  with  InstnuiMnt*.  vol.  L 

68.     Do.   TuLS. 

54.  Seranata :  II  Famano  In  faata.  1784. 
•66.  Opera:  Almtim  (Oeraan).  1704. 
•66.     Do.    Bodrtgo,  1707. 

97.     Do.    AffTlppina.  1708. 
•68.     Do.    Bioaldo.  1711. 
•SO.     Do.   II  PMtor  Fldo.  1712. 

80.     Do.   Teaeo,  1712. 
•81.     Do.    BIlla.1714. 
•82.     Do.    Amadlgl.  1718. 
•63.     Da   Badamlsto.  1728. 
•64.     Do.    Mntlo  Seerola.  Act  3,  I72L 
•65.     Do.    Florldaoto.  1721. 
•66.     Do.    Ott«nc;1722. 
•67.     Do.   FlaTlo,  172S. 

6)<.     Do.   OluUo  Genre.  1723. 
•68.     Do.   Tamerlftno.  1724. 
•70.     Do.    Bodellnda.  1725. 
•71.     Do.    Sciplone,  1726. 
•72.     Do.    Al(>iiiandro.  1726. 
•73.     Do.    Admeto.  17SM. 
•74.     Do.    BIceardo,  1727. 
•76.     Do.    SIroe,  172S. 
•76.     DOb    Tolomeo.  1728. 
•77.     Do.   Lotarlo,  1729. 
•78.     Do.   Partenope.  173(X 
•79.     Do.    Toco,  1731. 
^a     Do.    Kilu.  1732. 

n.  Do.  Sonrme.  ITQ. 
wt2.  Do.  Orlando,  1732. 
•ffS.     Do.   Arlanna.  1733. 

64.     Do.   Terpsichore  sind  neond  Faitor  Fldo.  1734. 
•Mi.     Do.  Arlodante.  1734. 
•86.      Do.    Alclna.  1735. 
•K7.     Do.    AUlanM.  1736. 
•(8.     Do.   Olastlno.  17%. 
•^9.     Do.    Armtnlo,  1738. 
•90.     Do.   Berenice.  1737. 
•91.     Do.    Faramondo,  1737, 
•92.     Do.    Bane.  1738. 
•93.      Do.    Imeneo,  1738-40. 

94.  Do.   Deidamia,  1740. 

95.  Ael  e  Galatea  aullan).  1708  and  1731 

96.  MIsceHaneous  Vocal  piece*. 

97.  Oratorio:  Jephtha.  raesimlleof  HandeTa  MB.  aeora. 

9i<  and  99.  Facalmi'as  of  Handel's  autographs.  r-n  -w-  -i 

100.  Thematlo  Oatalogua  of  Handel's  works.  [  it.  XKL.  J 

HANOVER.     This  spirited  tune  has  been 

frequently  ascribed  to  Handel,  but  cannot  be  by 

him,  as  it  is  found  in  *A  Supplement  to  the 

New  Version  of  the  Psalms/  6th  ed.  1708,  two 

yean  before  Handel  airived  in  England.     In 

the  Supplement  it  is  given  as  follows : — 

Faalm  lxvii. 

A  now  Tune  to  the  149th  Psalm  of  the  New  Tenioi& 
and  the  xQ4th  Paahn  of  the  Old. 
a  2  voe. 
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The  tuna  is  anonymous,  bnt  is  not  improlwbly 
by  Dr.  Croft,  the  reputed  editor  of  the  6ih  edi- 
tion of  the  Supplement.  [6.A.G.] 

HANOVER  SQUARE  ROOMS.  P.  66i  a. 
L  9,  for  details  of  the  concert  see  vol.  ii.  p.  396  a, 
note  I.    Line  39»/or  1866  retid  1869. 

HARIN6T0N,  Hihbt,  MJD.  See  tqL  i. 
p.  691. 

HARMONIC  MINOR  is  the  name  applied 
to  that  version  of  the  minor  scale  which  contains 
the  minor  sixth  together  with  the  major  seventh, 
and  in  which  no  alteration  is  made  in  ascending 
and  descending.  Its  introduction  as  a  snbstitnte 
for  the  old-fadioned  or '  Arbitrary  *  minor  scale 
was  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  iKsy  and  others 
[see  Day,  vol.  L  p.  436  a],  and  of  late  years  it 
has  been  very  generally  adopted.  It  is  true 
that  its  use  is  calculated  to  impress  the  learner 
with  a  sense  of  the  real  ohancteristics  of  the 
minor  mode,  but  its  merits  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  awkwardness  arising  from  the  augmented 
second  between  the  sixth  and  seTenth  notes, 
while  it  is  difficult  to  regard  it  as  a  diatonic  scale 
at  all,  in  spite  of  its  theoretical  correctness.  [M.] 

HARMONIOUS  BLACKSMITH,  THE. 
Handel's  variations  on  the  air  known  in  England 
as  *  The  Harmonious  Blacksmith  *  were  originally 
printed  in  No.  5  of  his  first  set  of 'Suites  de  Pik»8 
pour  le  Clavecin,*  in  Nov.  1 720.  As  no  name  is 
there  given  to  the  air,  and  even  down  to  the  time 
of  the  late  Robert  Birchall  it  was  still  published 
only  as  'Handers  Fifth  &vourite  Lesson  from 
his  first  Suite  de  Pi^es,'  it  has  been  generally 
assumed  to  be  Handers  composition  as  well  as 
the  variations.  Upon  this  point,  however,  doubts 
have  arisen  since  Handel  s  death,  and  various 
claims  have  been  put  forth,  of  which  at  least  one 
still  remaiDS  undecided.  The  first  claim  was  in 
'  Anthologie  Fran9aise,  on  Chansons  choisies 
depuis  le  treiadkne  si^e  jusqu*  k  present*  (Paris, 
3  vols.  8vo,  1 765).  The  editor  of  that  work  was 
J.  Monnet,  and,  according  to  M.  Fetis,  *ce  recueil 
est  estim^.'  In  the  first  volume  are  the  follow- 
ing eight  lines,  printed  to  the  air,  and  ascribed 
to  Clement  Marot  :— 

Fins  ne  sole  qne  j'al  4M, 

£t  plus  ne  saorais  jamais  l*8te«; 
Hon  beau  printems  et  men  tft^, 

Ont  fait  le  aaut  par  la  fendtre : 
Amour  t  tu  as  6i6  mon  mattre. 

Je  t'ai  seryi  aiir  toua  lea  dienx: 
Ah  I  si  Je  pourais  deux  fois  nattre, 

Gombien  je  te  aervixais  mieox  I 
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Although  these  lines  might  pass  for  one  of 
the  extravagant  love-songs  of  Clement  Marut  in 
his  earlier  years,  if  we  allow  for  their  being 
presented  in  a  modernized  form,  yet  no  trace  of 
them  Is  to  be  found  in  his  published  works,  nor 
of  any  song  like  them.  A  thorough  search  has 
been  made  through  the  long  poems  as  well  as  the 
short  pieces,  lest  these  lines  should  prove  to  be 
an  extract.  The  name  of  Clement  Marot  is 
therefore  an  assumed  one.  The  air  itself  is  not 
at  all  like  music  of  the  15  th  century.  When  there- 
fore Professor  J.  Ella  informed  his  readers  in  the 
'Supplement  to  Programme  of  Musical  Union/ 
June  6,  1865,  that  this  melody  'was  first  pub- 
lished in  a  collection  of  French  Chansofu  printed 
by  Ballard  in  1565  to  words  of  Clemeut  Marot, 
who  died  in  1545,  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing between  his  informant,  M.  Weckerlin, 
and  hiinself.  On  writing  recently  to  Mr.  Wecker^ 
lin  to  inquire  whether  there  was  such  a  book 
in  his  custody,  he  being  Librarian  to  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique,  in  Paris,  the  writer  was 
informed  that  nothing  was  known  of  such  a 
work,  and  that  the  earliest  French  edition  known 
to  him  was  in  the  above-named  'Anthologie 
Fran9aise,*  not  of  1565,  but  of  1765.  Professor 
Ella  thought  also  that  he  had  seen  the  melody 
in  a  French  collection,  a  copy  of  which  was  sold 
in  the  library  of  the  late  Wm.  Ayrton,  F.R.S. 
On  tracing  it  through  the  sale  catalogue  to  its 
present  resting-place  in  the  British  Museum,  it 
proved  to  be  *  Lot  38.  Ballabo  (J.  B.  Chr.) 
La  Clefde*  Chansannieri,  ou  Recueil  de$  Vaud€' 
villea  depuU  cent  ans  et  pltu,  notez  ei  recueiUU 
powr  la  premiere  foi$*  (3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  171 7). 
Here  we  find  the  name  of  Ballard,  suggested  by 
Professor  EUa,  but  not  the  melody  in  question. 

The  next  claim  is  for  G.  C.  Wagenseil,  an 
eminent  clavecinist  of  Vienna,  who  was  bom 
three  years  after  Handel.  The  late  Br.  Wm. 
Crotch,  Professor  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  informed  the  present  writer  that  he  had 
seen  the  air  in  a  piece  of  music  for  the  clavecin 
composed  by  WagenseiL 

Dr.  Crotch  made  a  similar  communication  to 
the  late  Richard  Clark,  adding  that  the  volume 
in  which  he  saw  it  was  one  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Hague,  who  was  then  Professor  of  Music  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1836,  Richard 
Clark  published  a  book  in  folio,  entitled  '  Remi- 
niscences of  Handel,'  and  in  it  he  referred  to  the 
information  he  had  received  firom  Dr.  Crotch 
and  to  the  liberty  given  to  him  to  use  it  (p.  65). 
Clark  then  published  a  new  edition  of  the  piece, 
giving  to  Wagenseil  the  credit  of  the  air,  aoid  to 
Han(kl  that  of  the  variations.  The  difficulty  in 
proving  priority  between  the  two  contemporaries 
arises  from  the  fact  that  published  music  was, 
and  is,  undated.  We  know  the  date  of  Handel*s 
publication  only  from  an  advertisement  by  his 
publisher.  In  Vienna  music  was  copied,  not 
printed,  even  so  late  as  177a  or  1773,  when  Dr. 
Bumey  visited  that  camtal. 

*  In  his  youth,'  says  M.  Fdtis,  'Wagenseil  was 
the  fashionable  composer  for  the  clavecin,  and 
his  music  was  much  sought  for  long  afterwards.* 
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Wagenseil's  op.  i,  a,  3  and  4  are  all  sets  of  six 
pieces  for  that  instrument,  like  Handel's  two 
sets.  But  the  circulation  of  Wagenseil's  music 
was  limited  to  manuscripts  from  the  copyists  of 
Vienna  until  he  was  fifty-two  years  old.  His 
op.  I  was  then  first  printed — not  in  Vienna,  but 
at  Bamberg — in  1740,  when  the  copyright  had 
probably  expired.  He  wrote  five  other  sets  for 
the  clavecin,  of  which  manuscript  copies  were  in 
the  hands  of  Breitkopf  &  Hairtel  of  Ldpzig  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  We  know  very  little 
of  Wagenseil  in  England — for  Handel  eclipsed 
all  competitors— but  he  was  highly  esteemed  on 
the  continent. 

As  to  the  question  of  priority  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  Handel  copied  firom  Wagenseil 
than  vice  vered,  because  Handel  borrowed  sys- 
tematically from  other  authors,  dead  and  living, 
whenever  he  found  auything  to  suit  his  purpose. 
Dr.  Crotch  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Handel,  and  yet  he  published  a  lift  of  twenty- 
nine  of  the  best  composers  from  whom  Handei 
*  quoted  or  copied,'  with  an  et  ceterie  to  indicate 
that  he  had  named  only  the  principal  sources 
(Lectures  on  Music,  8vo,  1831,  p.  i  a  2,  in  note). 

The  story  of  Handel's  having  heard  the  air 
sung  by  a  blacksmith  at  Edgware,  while  beating 
time  to  it  upon  his  anvil,  and  that  Handel  there- 
fore entitled  it  *  The  Harmonious  Blacksmith,'  is 
refuted  by  the  fact  that  it  was  never  so  named 
during  B!andel's  life.  The  late  Richard  Clark 
was  we  propagator,  if  not  also  the  inventor,  of 
this  fable.  In  Clark's  edition  of  the  lesson  he 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  print  an  accompaniment  for 
the  anvil,  as  he  imagined  Handel  to  have  heard 
the  beats.  He  statei  that  the  blacksmith  was 
also  the  parish  clerk  at  Whitchurch.  A  few 
months  after  Clark's  publication  the  writer  saw 
the  late  J.  W.  Winsor,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  a  great 
admirer  of  Handel,  and  one  who  knew  all 
his  published  works.  He  told  the  writer  that 
the  story  of  the  Blacksmith  at  Edgware  was 
pure  imagination,  that  the  original  publisher  of 
Handel's  lesson  under  that  name  was  a  music- 
seller  at  Bath,  named  Lintem,  whom  he  knew 
personally  from  buying  music  at  his  shop,  that  he 
bad  asked  Lintem  the  reason  for  this  new  name, 
and  he  had  told  him  that  it  was  a  nickname 
ffiven  to  himself  because  he  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  blacksmith,  although  he  had  afterwi^ds 
turned  to  music,  and  that  this  was  the  piece  he 
was  constantly  asked  to  play.  He  printed  the 
movement  in  a  detached  form,  because  he  could 
sell  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  make  a  profit, 
and  the  whole  set  was  too  expensive.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  Beethoven  has  taken  the 
theme,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for 
the  subject  of  a  two-part  organ  fugue  published 
in  the  supplementary  volume  of  his  works  issued 
in  1888.  [W.C] 

HARMONY.  The  inference  suggested  on 
p.  681  a  has  been  lumpily  verified  l^  Mr.  H.  E. 
Wooldridge,  who  found  the  two  forms  of  the 
seventh  on  the  subdominant  in  a  succession 
which  strongly  points  to  their  common  origin,  in 
1  the  following  passage  by  Stradella : — 
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in  which  the  minor  sevenih,  arrived  at  in  the 
manner  usual  at  that  time,  is  seen  at  (a) ;  and 
the  modified  seventh  in  which  the  bass  is 
sharpened  so  as  to  produce  a  diminished  seventh 
appears  at  (ft).  [C£.H.P.] 

HABOLD  EN  ITALIE.  The  last  sentence 
but  one  is  to  be  corrected,  as  the  first  performance 
of  the  work  in  England  took  place  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  in  the  winter  of  1847-48,  when 
Berlioz  conducted  and  Hill  played  the  viola  part. 

HARP.  P.  686a,  1.30-34.  The  Lament  harp 
carried  3  a  strings.  The  Queen  Mary  harp  had 
originally  29,  and  a  later  addition  made  30  in  all. 

Add  the  following  notice  of  an  innovation  in 
harp  manufacture : — The  difficulties  attending 
performance  of  the  harp,  the  constant  tuning 
necessitated  by  the  use  of  catgut  strings,  and  the 
absence  of  any  means  of  damping  the  sounds, 
have  induced  M.  Dietz,  of  Brussels,  to  invent  a 
harp-like  instrument  with  a  chromatic  keyboard, 
which  he  has  named  the  Glaviharp.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  England  through  the  advocacy 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  but  the  introduction 
(1888)  is  too  recent  to  admit  of  a  just  compari- 
son being  made  between  this  instrument  and 
the  ordinary  double-action  harp.  It  is  suflicient 
to  say  that  the  action  of  the  Claviharp  is  highly 
ingenious,  the  strings  being  excited  mechanically 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  strings  of  the  harp 
are  excited  by  the  player's  fingers.  There  are 
two  pedals — one  being  like  the  pianoforte  damper 
pedal  and  the  other  producing  the  harmonics  of 
the  octave.  The  Claviharp  is  of  pleasing  appear- 
ance. [A.«I.H.] 

HARP-LUTE.    See  Dital  Habp,  voL  i. 

HARPSICHORD.  P.  688  a,  1. 6  from  bottom, 
for  spinetto  read  spinetta.  P.  688  6, 1.  10,  The 
Correr  upright  spinet  or  clavicytherium  that  was 
in  the  Music  Loan  Collection  at  Kensington,  1885, 
now  the  property  of  Mr.  G.  Donaldson  of  London, 
is  perhaps  Uie  oldest  instrument  of  the  harpsi- 
chord and  spinet  kind  in  existence.  This  instru- 
ment preserves  traces  of  brass  plectra,  not  leather. 
See  Spinbt  vol.  iii.  p.  651a,  footnote.  P.  688  h, 
1.  3  from  bottom,  add  that  hammered  music  wire 
existed  but  could  not  have  been  extensively  used. 
P.  689a,  1.27,  Respecting  upright  harpsichords,  see 
Upright  Grand  Piano,  vol.  iv.  p.  ao8&,  1. 1-19. 
Line  a6  from    bottom,  for   1555    read  1521, 
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Line  33  from  bottom.  For  the  oldest  known  harp- 
sichord see  Spinet  vol.  iii.  p.  65a  a,  footnote.  The 
second  harpsichord  mentioned  in  the  footnote,  now 
(1888)  belonging  to  Mr.  Hwfa  Williams,  is  not 
nearly  so  old  as  iSke  South  Kensington  instrument, 
the  date  of  it  being  1626  (not  1 5a6).  A  restorer 
has  unfortunately  altered  the  interestlBg  lomg 
measure  keyboard  which  it  lately  retained,  to 
the  modem  chromatic  arrangement  of  the  lowest 
octave.  P.  690  6,  1.  18  from  bottom,  correct 
statement  as  to  the  Venetian  swell  being  an 
adaptation  from  the  or^an,  by  Shuoi,  vol.  iii 
p.  489  6, 1.  37-45.  P.  ^i  a,  L  4,  The  number 
of  existing  Ruokers  harpsichords  and  spinets 
catalogued  by  the  present  writer  is  (1888)  68. 
Line  14,  Both  the  Shudi  harpsichords  at  Potsdam 
are  dated  1766.  See  Shudi,  vol.  iii.  p.  4896, 
1.  9-a7.  Line  35,  for  the  number  of  Shudi  and 
Broad  wood  harpsichords  existing,  see  Shudi,  voL 
iiL  p.  4896, 1. 46-7 ;  and  p.  490,  list  of  Shudi  and 
Shudi  &  Broadwood  harpsichords.  The  latent 
instrument  by  these  makers  now  ( x  888)  known  to 
exist  is  numbered  1137  and  dated  1 790.  [A.J.H.] 

HARRIS,  Renatub.  For  reference  at  end  of 
first  paragraph  read  [Smith,  Father]. 

HARTMANN.  A  family  of  German  origin 
who  have  lived  in  Copenhagen  for  some  four 
generations.  Johann  Ernst  (i 736-1 793)  was 
a  violinist  and  composer,  who  after  holding 
several  musical  posts  at  Breslau  and  Rudolstadt 
became  capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Ploen,  and 
went  with  him  to  Copenhagen.  Here  he  wrote 
much  music,  now  completely  forgotten,  with  the 
exception  of  the  song  '  Kong  Christian,*  which 
first  appeared  in  an  opera  'Der  Fischer,*  and 
has  since  been  adopted  as  the  Danish  National 
Hymn.    He  died  in  1791.    His  son, 

August  Wilhelh,  bom  1775,  held  the  poet 
of  oi^anist  to  the  Garrison  Church  in  Copen- 
hagen from  1800  to  1850,  and  was  the  father  of 

Johann  Peter  Emil,  bom  May  14,  1805, 
who  has  for  many  years  held  a  high  place  among 
Danish  composers.  His  opera  *Ravnen'  (The 
Raven),  to  words  by  H.  C.  Andersen,  was  pro- 
duced Oct.  39,  183a.  It  was  followed  by  'Die 
Corsaren*  on  April  33,  1835,  and  *Liden  ELir- 
sten*  ('Little  Christie*),  on  May  la,  1846. 
Besides  these  he  has  written  much  for  the  theatre 
in  the  way  of  incidental  music,  etc.,  as  well  as 
choral  works,  songs,  a  symphony  in  G  minor, 
dedicated  to  Spohr,  and  many  piano  pieces, 
mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p.  739  ft.    His  son, 

Ehil,  bom  Feb.  ai,  1836,  studied  with  his 
father  and  with  N.  W.  Gade,  his  brothei^in-law, 
held  between  1861  and  1873  various  appoint- 
ments as  organist,  but  on  account  of  weak  health 
has  since  that  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
composition.  Among  his  works,  which  have 
obtained  great  success  both  in  Denmark  and 
Germany,  may  be  mentioned  the  operas : — '  Die 
Erlenm^chen,*  *  Die  Nixe,'  and  '  Die  Korsi- 
kaner ' ;  a  ballet  '  Fjeldstuen  ' ;  '  Nordische 
Volkstanze '  (op.  18),  a  symphony  in  Eb  (op.  39), 
an  overture  '  Ein  nordische  He^ahrt  *  (op.  35), 
a  choral  cantata  '  Winter  and  Spring '  (op.  13), 
concertos  for  violin  and  violoncello,  a  serenade 
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for  piano,  cUrinet  and  yiolonoello  (op.  34),  and 
many  songs.  His  most  recent  compositions  are 
a  symphony  in  D,  and  an  orchestral  suite, 
'  Scandinavische  Yolksmusik.*  [M.] 

HARTMANN,  LuDwio  (no  relation  to  the 
above),  bom  at  Neuss  in  1836,  studied  the  piano- 
forte at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  under  Mo- 
scheles  and  Hauptmann,  and  subsequently  with 
Liszt  at  Weimar.  He  appeared  at  a  concert  given 
by  Schroder-Devrient  at  Dresden  in  1 859,  and  has 
resided  in  that  dty  ever  since.  Latterly  he  has 
been  almost  exclusively  employed  in  musical 
JQumalism:  he  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
advanced  school  of  German  music.  He  has 
published  songs,  etc  which  have  obtained  con- 
fdderable  success.  (Mender*  and  Biemann*s 
Lexicons.)  [M.] 

HARTVIGSON,  Fbits,  bom  May  31,  1841, 
at  Grenaae,  Jylland,  Denmark,  received  in- 
struction in  music  and  on  the  piano  from  his 
mother,  and  at  Copenhagen  frt>m  Gade,  Gebauer, 
and  Anton  R^.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
played  in  concerts  in  Copenhagen,  and  made 
a  tour  through  Norway  in  1858,  at  Christiania 
being  personally  complimented  by  Kjerulf.  By 
assistance  from  the  Danish  Government  he 
studied  at  Berlin  frt)m  1859-61  under  von  Billow, 
with  whom  he  played  there  at  a  concert  Liszt's 
A  major  Concerto  and  Hungarian  Fantasia,  ar* 
ranged  for  two  pianos.  He  next  played  Rubin- 
stein's 3rd  Concerto  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  *6i,  and  Schumann's  Concerto  at  Copenhagen 
under  Gade  in '63.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
the  Prusso-Danish  war,  he  came  to  England  and 
played  with  great  success  Mendelssohn's '  Serenade 
and  Allegro  giojoso*  at  the  Philharmonic,  June 
27,  '64.  From  that  time  until  the  present  Mr. 
Hartvigson  has  lived  in  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  years  between  1873  and  '75,  when  he 
resided  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  has  played  at  the 
Musical  Union,  and  introduced  there  Schunumn's 
Trio  in  F,  April  24,  '66.  He  introduced  Liszt's 
music  at  the  Philharmonic,  where  he  played  that 
composer's  1st  Concerto  on  June  10,  '7a.  At  the 
Crystal  Palace  he  introduced  Schubert's  Fan- 
tasia, op.  15  (arranged  by  Liszt  for  piano  and 
orchestra),  on  Oct.  6,  '66  :  also  Rubinstein's  4th 
Concerto,  Nov.  16,  '7a  ;  and  Bronsart's  Concerto, 
Sept.  30,  '76.  He  was  officially  appointed  Pianist 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  '73,  Professor  of 
Music  at  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood  in  '75,  and  Professor  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  '87.  From  '79  until  last  year,  Mr. 
Hartvigson  was  prevented  from  appearing  in 
public,  owing  to  an  injury  to  his  left  arm.  He 
has,  happily,  recently  recovered  its  use,  and 
has  appeared  at  Mr.  Bache's  concert,  Feb.  ai, 
'87,  playing  Liszt's  *  Mazeppa*  and  '  Hungaria,' 
arranged  by  the  composer  for  two  pianos.  He 
also  played  at  the  London  Symphony  Concerts 
on  Jan.  10,  '88  (and  subsequently  at  a  Richter 
concert)  Liszt's  '  Todtentanz,'  which  he  had 
introduced  to  the  English  public  in  '78  under 
Billow's  direction.  Mr.  Hartvigson  has  played 
abroad,  at  Copenhagen  in  '7a,  at  Munich  (under 
Billow),  in  aid  of  the  Bayreuth  building  fund, 
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Aug.  34,  *7a,  and  in  concerts  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow  and  in  Finland. 

His  brother,  Aitton,  bom  Oct.  16,  1845,  at 
Aaihus,  Jylland,  received  instruction  in  music 
from  his  mother,  Tausig,  and  Edmund  Neupert. 
He  first  played  in  concerts  at  Copenhagen, 
and  came  to  England  in  '73,  where  he  finally 
settled  in  '8a,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Professor 
at  the  Normal  College.  He  played  Beethoven's  C 
minor  Concerto  at  the  Aquarium  under  Sullivan, 
Feb.  24,  '76.  With  the  exception  of  his  yearly 
recitals  he  rarely  plays  in  public,  but  confines  his 
attention  to  teaching.  [A.C.] 

HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
For  continuations  see  Boston  Musical  Socistuls 
in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  555. 

HARWOOD,  Edward,  of  Liverpool,  was 
bom  at  Hoddleson,  near  Blackburn,  1707.  He 
was  author  of  many  songs,  among  which  may 
be  named  '  Absence,'  '  The  chain  of  love,' 
*  Hapless  Collin,'  'To  ease  my  heart,' — all 
published  at  Liverpool.  He  also  issued  two  sets 
of  original  hymn-tunes.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains the  metrical  anthem,  'Vital  spark  of 
heavenly  flame,'  formerly  so  popular  in  country 
churches.  The  traditional  account  of  its  origin  is 
as  follows: — Harwood  had  been  staying  in 
London,  in  company  with  Alexander  Reed,  of 
Liverpool ;  but  when  the  time  for  their  return 
arrived,  they  found  themselves  without  the  means 
of  discharging  the  reckoning  at  the  inn.  In  this 
emergency  it  was  resolved  to  compose  some  piece 
of  music,  and  raise  money  upon  it.  What  Reed 
attempted  in  that  direction  is  not  told,  but 
Harwood,  taking  up  a  collection  of  poetry  which 
lay  in  the  coffee-room,  came  across  Pope's  Ode, 
which  he  immediately  set  to  music,  and  taking 
it  to  a  publisher,  sold  the  copyright  for  forty 
pounds.  This  relieved  the  friends  from  their 
embarrassment,  and  brought  them  back  to  Liver- 
pool. Some  difficulties  occur  in  connection  with 
the  story  which  need  not  be  specified.  Harwood 
died  in  1787.  [H.P.] 

HASLINGER.  P.  694  a,  1.  13,  add  date  of 
birth  of  Karl  HasUnger,  June  11, 18 16. 

HASSE,  Faustina.  P.  696  5,  end  of  second 
paragraph,  for  90  read  83,  and  for  at  nearly 
the  same  age  read  in  the  same  year.         [J.M.] 

HASSE,  J.  A.  P.  695  a,  1.  31. /or  64  read 
74.  Line  34, /or  1774  read  1 771.  line  43, 
for  at  the  age  of  85  read  in  his  85th  year. 
P.  695 6,  1.  II, for  Rotavi read Rotari.  Line  17 
from  bottom  of  the  same  column,  for  inured 
read  unused.  The  last  sentence  of  the  article 
should  run  as  follows: — Such  men  please  all, 
while  they  offend  none ;  but  when  the  spirit  and 
the  time,  of  which  they  are  at  once  the  em- 
bodiment and  the  reflection,  pass  away,  they 
and  their  work  must  also  pass  away  and  be  for- 
gotten. [F.A.M.] 

HATTON.  Correct  names  to  John  Liptbot, 
and  add  date  of  death,  Sept.  ao,  1886. 

HAUSER,  MiSKA,  a  famous  Hungarian 
violinist,  bom  18  a  a  in  Pressburg,  received  his 
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manoal  education  in  Yienna,  under  Bohm  and 
Mayseder.  When  only  twelve  yean  of  age  he 
made  a  tonr  through  the  world.  In  1840  he 
travelled  through  Oennany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Russia;  he  visited  London  in  1850,  and 
California,  South  America,  and  Australia  in 
1853-8.  In  i860  he  was  fdted  by  King  Victor 
Emanuel  of  Italy  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
Of  his  compositions,  his  little  'Lieder  ohne 
Worte  *  for  the  violin  will  no  doubt  survive  him 
for  many  years.  Hauser  retired  into  private 
life  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  died, 
praotically  forgotten,  in  Vienna  on  Deo.  9, 
1887.  [E.  Pi.] 

HAUSMANK,  Bobibt,  a  distinguished 
violoncellist,  was  bom  Aug.  13,  1852^  at 
Bottleberode  in  the  Hars,  and  at  the  age  of  8 
went  to  school  at  Brunswick,  where  for  some 
years  he  studied  his  instrument  under  Theodor 
Miiller,  the  cellist  of  the  well-known  quartet  of 
the  brothers  Muller.  When  the  High  School 
for  music  was  opened  at  Berlin  in  1869,  he 
entered  as  a  pupil,  and  worked  under  Herr 
Joachim's  guidance  with  Wilhelm  Muller.  Being 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  instruction  of  Signer 
Piatti,  he  was  introduced  by  Joachim  to  that 
celebrated  artist,  who  treated  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  gave  him  lessons  for  some  time 
both  in  London  and  Italy.  He  then  entered 
upon  his  professional  career,  commencing  as 
cellist  in  the  quartet  of  Graf  Hochberg.  This 
post  he  retained  for  four  years,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed second  professor  of  his  instrument  at  the 
High  School  in  Berlin.  He  succeeded  to  the 
principal  place  upon  the  retiroment  of  Muller, 
and  he  also  is  violoncellist  of  Herr  Joachim's 
quartet.  He  is  well  known  in  London,  where  he 
has  introduced  important  new  works  by  Brahma 
and  other  composers.  He  has  all  the  qualities 
which  combine  to  make  an  accomplished  artist. 
With  great  command  over  the  technical  diffi- 
culties of  the  inBtrument,he  possesses  an  unusually 
powerful  tone.  He  is  a  kinsman  of  the  late 
George  Hausmann,  the  violoncellist,  upon  whose 
fine  Stradivarius  he  plays.  [T.P.H.] 

HAVERGAL,  Rev.  Williax  Hbnbt,  was 
bom  in  1793  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Merchant  Taylors*  School  andSt.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  BA.  in  1815, 
and  M.A.  in  1819.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Ryder,  and  in  1829  was  presented  to  the  Rectoiy 
of  Ashley,  near  JBewdley.  Having  met  with  a 
severo  accident  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
clerical  duties  for  several  years,  during  which 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  music. 
His  first  published  composition  was  a  setting  of 
Heber's  hymn,  *  From  Greenland's  icy  moun- 
tains,' as  an  anthem,  the  profits  of  which,  as  of 
many  other  of  his  compositions,  he  devoted  to 
charitable  objects.  In  1836  he  published  an 
Evening  Service  in  E,  and  100  antiphonal  chants 
(op.  35),  in  the  same  year  obtaining  the  Gres- 
ham  Prize  Medal  for  his  Evening  ^rvice  in  A 
(op.  37)»  a  distinction  which  he  also  gained  in  the 
following  year  for  his  anthem,  'Give  thanks' 
(op.  40).    Other  anthems  and  servioee  followed,  | 


and  in  1844  he  oommenced  his  labours  iowfudi 
the  improvement  of  Psalmody  by  the  publication 
of  a  reprint  of  Ravenaoroft's  Psalter.  In  1845 
he  was  presented  to  the  Rectoiy  of  St.  Kicholas, 
Worcester,  and  to  an  Honorary  Ganonrr  in  the 
Cathedral.  In  1847  ^«  published  'The  OU 
Church  Psalmody'  (op.  43),  and  in  1854  *» 
exoellent '  History  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Tune.* 
In  1859  ^*  brought  out  *  A  Hundred  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes*  (op.  48).  of  his  own  composition. 
Besides  the  works  enumerated  above,  Mr.  Ha- 
vergal  wrote  a  number  of  songs  and  rounds  for 
the  young,  besides  many  hymns,  saored  songs, 
and  carols  for  the  periodical  entitled  '  Oar  Own 
Fireside.'  These  were  afterwards  ooUeoted  and 
published  as  'Fireside  Music'  As  the  pioneer 
of  a  movement  to  improve  the  musical  portions 
of  the  Anglican  Services,  Mr.  Havergml's  labours 
deserve  moro  general  rooognition  thui  they  have 
hitherto  met  with.  At  the  time  when  churdi 
music  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  publication  of 
his  '  Old  Churoh  Psalmody  *  draw  attention  to 
the  classical  school  of  Knglish  eodeeiastical 
music,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  numerous 
excellent  colleotions  of  hymns  and  chants  which 
the  Anglican  Churoh  now  possesses.  Mr. 
Haveival  died  on  April  19,  1870.  After  hb 
death  nis  works  wero  edited  by  his  youngest 
daughter.  Miss  F.  R.  HaveigaL  [W.B.S.] 

HAWES,  WiLLiAit.  P.  690  a,  L  10,  for 
July  94  read  July  33. 

HAWKINS,  Jambs  (jun,).  P.  6906,  L  a 
from  end  of  article, /or  1759  re<»d  1750. 

HA YD£E.  Last  line  but  one  of  artiole,/or 
Pyne  and  Harrison  read  Buna. 

HAYDN,  JosBPH.  P.  705  6,  1.  5,  omit  the 
roferouoe  to  Werner.  P.  713  &,  in  the  list  of 
works  composed  in  London,  aftor '  The  %)irit'8 
Song,'  omit  the  words  (Shakespearo's  words). 
P.  717  6,  four  lines  from  the  bottom, /or  Mae.  et 
cms.  Sis.  read  Ma  et  om  Stis.  P.  716  a,  add 
that  the  composer's  skull  has  lately  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Austrian  Museum  at  Vienna. 

HAYDN  IN  LONDON.  P.  722  6. 1.  a,/or 
one  volume  read  two  volumes.  The  thiixl  volume 
of  Herr  0.  P.  Pohl's  biography  of  Haydn,  left  un- 
finished at  the  author's  death,  is  in  process  of 
completion  by  Herr  Mandycsewski. 

HAYES,  WiLLiAX.  Line  i  of  article,  for 
Gloucester  recui  Hexham,  and  correct  day  of 
death  to  July  27. 

HEAP,  C.  SwnrnEBTOir.  See  SwnnrxBTOK 
HxAP,  vol.  iv.  p.  9. 

HEBENSTREIT.     See  DuLonoB,   Pahta- 

LXON,  PlAHOFOBTB,  VoL  iL  p.  712,  etO. 

HECHT,  Bduabd,  bom  at  Dtlrkheim  im 
Haardt,  Nov.  28,  183a.  He  was  trained  at 
Frankfort  by  his  &ther,  a  respected  musician, 
then  by  Jacob  Roeenhain,  Christian  Hauff,  and 
Messer.  In  1854  he  oame  to  England  and 
settled  in  Manchester,  whero  he  remained  until 
his  death.  From  a  very  early  date  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Charles  Hall^^s  Concerts,  Hecht  was 
associated  with  him  as  his  chorus-master  and 
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Bub-oonductar.  Bat  in  additiaa  to  this  he  was 
condactor  of  the  Manchester  Liedertafel  from 
1859  ^  1878;  from  i860  conductor  of  the  St. 
Cecilia  ChonJ  Society ;  and  from  1879  condactor 
of  the  Stietford  Choral  Society.  In  1875  he  was 
appointed  Lectarer  on  Harmony  and  Composi- 
tion at  Owens  College;  and  was  also  Examiner 
in  Masic  to  the  High  Schools  for  Gfrls  at  Man- 
chester and  Leeds.  In  addition  to  these  many 
and  varied  posts  Mr.  Hecht  had  a  large  private 
practice  as  teacher  of  the  piano.  These  constant 
laboars,  however,  did  not  exhaust  his  eager 
spirit, or  deaden  his  power  of  original  composition. 
Besides  a  Symphony  played  at  Blr.  Halld's  Con- 
certs; a  choros,  'The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,' 
well  known  to  amateurs;  'Eric  the  Dane/  a 
cantata ;  another  chorus  with  orchestra, '  O,  may 
I  join  the  choir  invisible  * — all  great  favourites 
with  singing  societies — Mr.  Hecht*s  works  ex- 
tend through  a  long  list  of  pianoforte  pieces, 
songs,  part-songs,  trios,  two  string  quartets, 
marches  for  military  band,  etc.,closing  with  op.  a8. 
Mr.  Heuht  died  very  suddenly  at  his  home  on 
March  7,  1887.  He  was  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him  for  his  enthusiasm  and  energy,  his 
pleasant  disposition,  and  his  sincere  and  single 
mind.  To  lus  musical  duties  he  brought  a  quick 
artistic  instinct,  a  scrupulons  conscientiousness, 
and  a  pure  unselfish  love  of  his  art ;  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  fill  his  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  he  had  for  so  long  made  his  own.        [G.] 

HEINEFETTER,  Sabina,  bom  at  Mainz, 
Aug.  19,  1809  (Mendel  gives  her  date  as  1805, 
but  the  above  is  probably  correct),  in  eariy  life 
supported  her  younger  sisters  by  singing  and 
playing  the  haip.  hi  1835  she  Appeared  as  a 
public  singer  at  Frankfort,  and  afterwards  at 
Cassel,  where  Spohr  interested  himself  in  her 
artistic  advancement.  She  subsequently  studied 
under  Tadolini  in  Paris,  where  she  appeared  at 
the  Italiens  with  great  success.  From  this  time 
until  her  retirement  from  the  stage  in  184a,  she 
appeared  in  all  the  most  celebrated  continental 
opera-houses.  In  1853  she  married  M.  Marquet 
of  Marseilles,  and  died  Nov.  18, 187  a.  Her  sister, 

Claba,  bom  Feb.  17,  18 16,  was  for  several 
years  engaged  at  Vienna,  under  the  name  of 
Madame  Stockl-Heinefetter.  She  made  success- 
ful i^pearances  in  Germany,  and  died  Feb.  24, 
1857.  She  and  her  elder  sister  died  insane.  A 
third  sister, 

Kathinka,  bom  i8ao,  appeared  with  great 
success  in  Paris  and  Brussels  from  1840  onwards. 
She  died  Dec.  ao,  1858.  (Mendel  andBlemann's 
Lexicons.)  [M.] 

HEINZE,  GusTAV  Adolph,  bom  at  Leipzig, 
Oct.  I,  i8ao,  the  son  of  a  clarinettist  in  the 
Gewandhaus  orchestra,  into  which  he  was  himself 
admitted,  in  the  same  capacity,  in  his  16th  year. 
In  1840  Mendelssohn  gave  him  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  in  order  that  he  might  perfect  himself 
in  the  pianoforte  and  study  composition.  The 
tour  which  he  took  to  Cassel,  Hanover,  Ham- 
burg, etc.,  induced  him  to  give  up  his  earlier 
instrument  altogether,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
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composition.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  second 
capellmeister  at  the  theatre  at  Breslau,  where  in 
1846  his  opera  'Loreley'  was  produced  with 
great  success.  This  was  followed  by  *  Die  Ruine 
YonTharand '  in  1848,  which  also  obtained  much 
success.  The  books  of  both  were  by  his  wife.  In 
1850  he  received  the  appointment  of  conductor  of 
the  German  opera  in  Amsterdam,  and  although 
that  institution  was  not  of  long  duration,  he  has 
since  remained  in  that  city.  Many  choral  socie- 
ties, some  of  a  philanthropic  nature,  have  been 
directed  by  him,  and  thus  opportunities  were 
given  for  the  production  of  the  two  oratorios 
'Die  Aufer8tehung,'and  'Sancta Cecilia,* in  1863 
and  1870  respectively.  The  list  of  his  works 
includes,  besides  the  above,  three  masses,  can- 
tatas, three  concert  overtures,  and  many  choral 
compositions  of  shorter  extent,  as  well  as  songs, 
etc.    (Mendel*8  Lexicon.)  [M.] 

HELLER,  Stefhsn.  Add  that  he  came  to 
England  in  February,  1850^  and  appeared  at  a 
concert  at  the  Beethoven  Rooms,  on  May  15  of 
that  year.  He  stayed  until  August.  Add  also 
date  of  death,  Jan,  14,  1888. 

HELLMESBERGER,  Joseph.  The  gene- 
rally  accepted  date  of  birth,  1839,  is,  possibly 
right.  Add  that  Joseph  HeUmesberge'r,  junior, 
has  recently  brought  out  two  operas  in  Vienna, 
'Rikiki'  and  'Die  verwandelte  Katze.* 

HENSCHEL,  Gbobo.  Additions  will  be 
found  under  Stmphont  Obohxstba,  voL  iv.  43, 
and  Boston  Musical  Socixties,  Appendix,  vol. 
iv.  p.  555.  In  the  winter  of  1885-6  Mr.  Henschel 
started  a  series  of  sixteen  concerts,  called  the 
London  Symphony  Conoerts,  at  which  he  ap- 
peared as  conductor  for  the  first  time  in  England. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  series  was  that  each 
programme  contained  a  oomposition  by  a  living 
English  composer,  many  of  whom  were  introduced 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time  in  this  way. 
From  Easter  1886  to  Easter  1888  he  was  Professor 
of  Singing  {vice  Mme.Goldschmidt),  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London.  [^0 

HENSELT,  Adolph.  Last  line  of  article, 
for  in  1867  read  in  185  a  and  1867. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE.  See  King's 
Theatbe. 

HAROLD.  P.  733  a,  L  5  from  bottom, /or  the 
Maison  des  Temes  read  a  house  in  Les  Temes. 

HERY£,  whose  real  name  is  Florimond 
Ronger,  was  bom  June  30,  1835,  at  Houdain, 
near  Arras.  He  received  his  musical  education  at 
the  School  of  Saint  Roch,  and  became  an  organist 
at  various  Parisian  churches.  In  '48  he  produced 
at  the Op^ra  National,  'Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Pan9a,'  appearing  in  it  himself  with  Joseph  Kelm 
the  chansonette  singer.  In  '51  he  became  con- 
ductor at  the  Palais  Royal ;  in  '54  or  '55  he  was 
manager  of  the  Folies-Conoertantes,  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  a  small  theatre  converted  by  him 
from  a  music  hall,  in  which  he  was  composer, 
librettist,  conductor,  singer,  machinist,  and  scene 
painter,  as  occasion  required.  Of  his  then  compo- 
sitions we  must  name  *  V ade  au  Cabaret,'  and  '  Lo 
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Comp<Miteur  toqu^*  (played  by  him  at  the 
Lyceum  and  Globe  Theatres  in  1870  and  *7i). 
In  *56  he  retired  from  the  management,  bat 
continued  to  write  for  his  theatre,  afterwards 
the  '  Folies  Nouvelles.*  He  played  sucoesrively 
at  the  D^bareau,  *58y  at  the  Dflassements 
Comiques  at  Marseilles  with  Eelm  *  in  his  own 
repertory,'  at  Montpellier  in  small  tenor  parts 
such  as  CanUrelli  ('Pr^  aux  Clercs*),  Arthur 
('  Lucia  *)  etc.,  and  at  Cairo.  He  reappeared  at 
the  Dflassements,  and  in  *63  produced  two  new 
operettas  *  Le  Hussard  Peteecut^  '  and  *  Le  Fan- 
fare de  Saint  Cloud ' ;  was  for  two  or  three  years 
composer  and  conductor  at  the  Eldorado  Music 
Hall,  and  afterwards  conductor  at  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin;  he  wrote  new  music  in  1865  for 
the  celebrated  reyival  of  the  '  Biche  aux  Bois/ 
and  composed  an  opera  in  3  acts, '  Les  Cheva- 
Hers  de  la  Table  Ronde/  Bouffes,  Nov.  17,  *66. 
During  the  next  three  years  he  composed  some 
of  his  most  popular  three-act  operas,  produced 
at  the  Folies  Dramatiques,  vis.  '  L'^il  crev^,' 
Oct.  I  a,  '67  (Globe  Theatre,  by  the  Dramatiques 
Company,  June  15.  '7a;  in  English  as  'Hit  or 
Miss,*  in  one  act  and  five  scenes,  freely  adapted 
by  Burnand,  Olympic,  April  13,  '68 ;  and  another 
version,  three  acts,  Op^ra  Comique,  Oct.  ai,  '7a); 
'  Chilp^ric/libretto  by  himself,  and  at  first  a  failure, 
Oct.  a4,  *68,  of  whidi  he  himself  wrote  a  parody 

*  Chilm^ric '  for  the  Eldorado  (in  French  at  the 
Globe  by  the  above  company,  June  3,  '7a ;  in 
English  at  the  Lyceum  for  the  d^ut  of  Herv^, 
J  an.  a  a ,  '70 ;  frequently  revived  at  other  theatres, 
and  last  performed  on  the  opening  of  the  Empire 
Theatre) ;  '  Le  Petit  Faust,'  his  most  successful 
work,  April  33,  '69  (in  English  at  Lyceum, 
April  18,  '70,  and  revived  at  Holbom,  Alhambra, 
etc.) ;  '  Les  Turcs,'  a  parody  of  *Bajazet,'  Dec.  33, 
'69.  None  of  his  subsequent  operas  attained  the 
same  success ;  many  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  were 
disastrous  failures,  viz. '  LeTrdne  d'ficosse ' '  La 
Veuve  de  Malabar,'  *  Alice  de  Nevers,  *  La 
Belle  Poule,'  Folies  Dramatiques  Dec.  30,  '76 
(inEnglish  attheGaiety,  March  a9.*79), 'La  Mar- 
quise des  Rues '  Boufies,  Feb.aa,  '79,'  Panuige,' 
Sept.  10,  '79,  etc.  But  he  has  been  recently 
very  successful  in  his  new  songs,  etc.  written 
for  Mme  Judic,  Dupuis,  and  others,  such  as  the 

*  Pi . . .  Ouit,'  the  '  Chanson  du  Colonel,*  the  Pro- 
ven9al  sonjj,  « Qufes  acoT  'Babet  et  Cadet,' 
the  'sneezing  duet,'  the  'L^gende  de  Marfa,' 
and  other  music,  introduced  into  the  musical 
comedies  performed  at  the  Vari^tds,  viz.  the 
'  Fenmie  hPapa,'  Dec.  3,  '79,  *  La  Rouasotte,'  with 
Lecooq  and  Boulard,  Jan.  28,  *8i,  *  Lili,'  Jan.  10, 
'82,  Gaiety,  with  Judic,  June  *83,  '  Maam'zelle 
Nitouche,  Jan.  a6,  '83  (Gaiety  June  '84), 
•La  Cosaque,'  Feb.  i.  '84  (Gaiety  June  '84), 
in  English  at  Royalty,  April  12  of  the  same 
year.  M.  Herv^  has  in  addition  composed  for 
the  English  stage  '  Aladdin  the  Second,'  plaved 
with  great  success  at  tlie  Gaiety,  Dec.  24,  70, 
but  without  success,  as  *  Le  Nouvel  Aladin,'  at 
the  D^jazet,  Dec.  '71,  He  wrote  some  of  the 
music  of  *Babil  and  Bijou,'  Aug.  29,  '72,  and  in 
'74  was  conductor  at  the  Promenade  Concerts, 
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when  he  introduced  a  so-called  Heroic  Symphony 
or  Cantata,  *  The  Ashantee  War,'  for  solo  voices 
and  orchestra.  On  June  29,  '86,  his  *Frivoli '  was 
brought  out  at  Drury  lAne,  and  on  Dec.  a  2,  '87, 
the  ballets  '  Dilara'  and  '  Sport,*  were  produced 
at  the  Empire  Theatre,  of  which  he  is  conductor. 
According  to  M.  Pougin,  M.  Hervtf  claims  to 
be  the  founder  of  that  particular  olaas  of  mnsic 
which  Offenbach  first  rendered  fiunooa.     [A.C.] 

HERZ,  Hkitbl  Add  date  of  death,  Jan.  5, 
1888. 

HERZ.  MEINHERZ,WARUMSOTRAU- 
RIG  T  One  of  the  most  universally  popular  of 
German  Volkslieder,  the  words  of  which  were 
written  about  18x2  by  Joh.  Rudolph  Wyss,  junr., 
in  the  dialect  of  Berne,  and  the  mufdc  composed 
by  Joh.  Ludwig  Friedrich  Gliick,  a  German 
clergyman  ( 1 793-1 840).  The  popular  '  In  einem 
kuhlen  Grunde '  (Das  zerbrochene  Ringlein),  is 
a  setting  of  Eichendorff's  words  by  l£e  same 
composer.    Both  date  from  about  18 14.       [M.] 

HERZOGENBERG,  Hxinbich  Von,  bom 
June  10,  1843,  at  Gratz  in  Styria,  studied  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatorium  from  1862-4,  after  which 
his  time  was  divided  between  Gratz  and  Vienna, 
until  1872,  when  he  went  to  Leipzig.  From 
1875  to  1885  he  was  conductor  of  the  Bach- 
verein  in  that  town,  and  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  department  of  theory  and 
composition  at  the  Hochschule  at  Berlin.  In 
the  spring  of  1886  he  succeeded  Kielaa  professor, 
and  at  the  same  time  became  head  of  an  aca- 
demical '  Meisterschule '  for  composition.  His 
works  are  for  the  most  part  remarkable  for 
breadth,  vigour,  and  originality.  That  they  bear 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Brahms  is  surely  no 
reproach,  nor  is  that  influence  so  marked  as  to 
impeach  their  individuality  of  style.  The  list 
includes: — *  Columbus,'  a  cantata;  *  Odysseus,* 
a  symphony ;  '  Deutsches  Liederapiel,'  for  soli, 
chorus,  and  pianoforte;  variations  for  two  pianos, 
and  a  second  set,  op.  23,  on  a  theme  by  Brahms ; 
trio  for  piano  and  strings  in  C  minor,  op.  24; 
two  trios  for  strings  alone,  op.  27 ;  choral  songs 
or  volkslieder,  op.  26,  28,  35 ;  Psalm  cxvi.  for 
chorus,  op.  34 ;  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin 
in  A,  op.  32  (the  only  work  by  which,  through 
the  agency  of  Joachim,  the  composer's  name  has 
yet  become  known  in  England) ;  trio  in  D  minor 
for  pianoforte  and  strings,  op.  36;  a  second 
sonata  for  the  same  in  E  b,  op.  54 ;  a  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violoncello,  op.  52  ;  organ  fimtasias 
on  chorales,  op.  39  and  46  ;  three  string  quartets, 
op.  42 ;  symphony  in  C  minor,  op.  50 ;  piano 
pieces  and  duets,  op.  25,  33,  37,  49,  and  53; 
songs  and  vocal  duets,  op.  39-31,  38,  40,  41,  44, 
45,  47,  48.  His  most  recent  works  are  '  Der 
Stem  des  lied's,*  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  op. 
45  ;  and  'Die  Weihe  der  Nacht,'  for  the  same 
with  alto  solo,  op.  56,  (Infonnation  fin>m  Dr.  A. 
DorffeU,  etc.)  [M.] 

HEXACHORD.  P.  734  J,  I  12,  for  sol 
read  la. 

HEY,  or  HAY.  The  name  of  a  figure  of  a 
dance    frequently   mentioned    by    Eikabethan 
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writers.  Its  derivation  is  unknown ;  the  word 
may  come  from  the  French  haie,  m  hedge,  the 
dancers  standing  in  two  rows  being  compared  to 
hedges.  Its  first  occurrence  is  Thoinot  Arbeau*s 
description  of  the  passages  at  arms  in  the  Bouf- 
fons,  or  Matassins  [see  vol.  it  p.  236  5],  one  of 
which  is  the  Passage  de  la  haje.  This  was  only 
danced  by  four  men,  in  imitation  of  a  combat. 
Mr.  Chappell  ('  Popular  Music/  p.  629)  remarks 
that '  dancing  a  reel  is  but  one  of  the  ways  of 
dancing  the  hay. . . .  In  the  "  Dancing  Master  '  the 
hey  is  one  of  the  figures  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence. In  one  country-dance  **  the  women  stand 
still,  the  men  going  the  hey  between  them." 
This  is  evidently  winding  in  and  out.  In  an> 
other,  two  men  and  one  woman  dance  the  hey, — 
like  a  reel.  In  a  third,  three  men  dance  this 
hey,  and  three  women  at  the  same  time, — like  a 
double  reel.*  There  is  no  special  tune  for  the 
hey,  but  in  Playford's  'Musicks  Hand-maid* 
(1678)  the  following  air,  entitled  <  The  Canaries 
or  the  Hay,*  occurs : — 
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[W.B.S.] 

HILDEBRAND,  ZACHABiE(i68o-i743),and 
his  son  JoHANN  Gottfbikd,  were  eminent  organ- 
builders  in  Germany.  The  latter,  who  was  the 
principal  workman  of  the  Dresden  Silbermann, 
built  the  noble  oi^gan  of  St.  Michael's,  Hamburg, 
in  1 76a,  which  cost  more  than  £4000.  [Y.  de  P.] 

HILES,  Henbt,  bom  Dec.  5,  i8a6,  at  Shrews- 
bury, received  instruction  from  his  brother  John ; 
he  was  organist  successively  at  Shrewsbury,  as  his 
brother's  deputy;  at  Bury  in  '46;  at  iBishop- 
wearmouth  m  '47 ;  St.  Michaers,  Wood  Street, 
in  *59 ;  at  the  Blind  Asylum,  Manchester,  in  *6o ; 
at  Bowdon  in  *6i ;  at  St.  Paul's,  Manchester, 
1864-67.  In  1852-9  he  travelled  round  the 
world  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  received  the 
degrees  of  Mus.B.  Oxon,  '6a,  and  Mus.D.  '67. 
Id  the  latter  year  he  resigned  his  post  of  organ- 
ist ;  in  '80  he  became  lecturer  on  harmony  and 
composition  at  Owens  College,  and  at  the 
Victoria  University;  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  National  Society  of  Professional 
Musicians  in  188  a.  He  has  been  conductor  of 
several  musical  societies,  and  is  now  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  *  Quarteriy  Munical  Review,*  a 
modem  namesake,  established  1885,  of  the  well- 
known  magazine  of  that  name.  His  compo- 
sitions include  'The  Patriarchs,*  oratorio, '72; 
*  War  in  the  Household,'  operetta,  '85,  from  the 


German  of  Castelli  ('Hausliche  Rrieg  \  origin- 
ally composed  by  Schubert ;  '  Fayre  Pastorel ' 
and  'The  Crusaders,*  cantatas;  settings  of 
Psalms  xlvi.  and  xcvi ;  several  anthems,  services 
and  part-songs ;  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A ;  Do.  in 
D  minor,  a  Sonata  in  G  minor,  6  Impromptus, 
a  Sets,  *  Festival  March,'  etc.  for  organ ;  piano- 
forte pieces  and  songs.  He  has  written  books 
on  music,  *  Grammar  of  Music,*  a  vols.,  Forsyth 
Bros.  1879;  'Harmony  of  Sounds,*  3  editions, 
'71,  '7a,  79;  First  Lessons  in  Singing,  Hime 
&  Addison,  Manchester,  *8i;  *Part  Writing 
or  Modem  Counterpoint,*  Novello  '84. 

His  elder  brother,  John,  born  18 10,  at  Shrews- 
bury, was  also  an  organist  at  Shrewsbury,  Ports- 
mouth, Brighton,  and  London.  He  wrote  piano- 
forte pieces,  songs,  and  musical  works,  *A 
Catechism  for  the  Pianoforte  Student,'  'Catechism 
for  the  Organ,*  1878,  *  Catechism  for  Harmony 
and  Thorough  Bass,*  'Catechismfor  Part  Singing,' 

*  Dictionary  of  12,500  Musical  Terms,'  '71,  etc. 
He  died  in  London,  Feb.  4,  '8a.  [A.C.] 

HILL.   See  Lokdon  Violin  Makers,  vol.  ii. 

HILLER,  Fkbdinand.  P.  737  5.  1.  11  from 
bottom,  for  1871  read  1870.  Add  that  he  con- 
ducted the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  1853,  and 
that  he  died  May  10,  1885. 

HISTORIES  OF  MUSIC.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary  in  this  article  to  confine  our  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  Histories  proper,  except  in  cases 
where  there  are  none  of  the  subject  under  treat- 
ment; so  that  only  occasional  mention  will  be 
made  of  Musical  Biographies,  Dictionaries,  Manu- 
scripts, and  Periodicals,  or  works  on  the  Theory 
of  Music.  Most  of  the  works  enumerated,  unless 
marked  with  an  asterisk,  will  be  found  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum.  The  dates  of  the 
first  and  latest  editions  are  usually  given.  For 
convenience  we  shall  have  to  adopt  four  principal 
headings,  namely : — General  Histories  of  Music, 
Histories  of  separate  Countries,  of  Musical  In- 
struments, and  of  a  few  other  special  subjects 
arranged  alphabetically ;  and  most  of  these  will 
have  to  undergo  further  subdivision. 

L  Genebal  Hibtobies  of  Musia 

fa)  il«e<«iii  Mutic,  The  earliest  writings  bearing  at 
all  upon  the  historj  of  music  are  the  *Ap/lioviici$«  <YX<** 
ptSiov  of  Nicomachtis  (see  Meibom),  and  the  ircpi  fiov 
aumt  of  Plutarch,  edited  by  Richard  Volkmann  in 
1856,  and  by  Budolf  Westphal  in  1865.  Pausanias'  *One- 
cin  Bescriptio  Acourata'  also  contains  frequent  allusions 
to  music  and  musicians.  Other  early  works  relating 
partially  to  music  are  the  *  Beipno-sophistn  *  of  Athe- 
nsBus  and  the  *Stromata'  of  Titus  Flavius  Clemens 
(Clement  of  Alexandria),  the  latter  dated  a.d.  194. 
From  that  period  down  to  the  Renaissance  musical 
writers  appear  to  have  been  too  deeply  engrossed  in  the 
development  of  the  music  of  tiicdr  own  time  to  bestow 
much  thought  upon  that  of  the  past ;  and  it  is  only  1^ 
the  chronologioal  Juxtaposition  and  stnd^  of  the  works 
of  such  authors  as  St.  Augustine,  Boethius,  St.  Isidore 
of  Seyille,  Bede,  HucbalcC  Ouido  d'Aresso,  Philip  de 
Yitry,  Odinaton,  Dunstable,  Oafori,  Qlarean,  etc.,  that 
we  can  obtam  an  adequate  history  of  music  in  the  early 
and  middle  ages.    Johannes  Tinctor  wrote  a  treatise 

*  De  Origine  MusicsB '  in  the  15th  century ;  Rud. 
Schlickius'  *  *  Exercitatio  de  musicss  orisine,'  published 
at  Spiers  in  1568  was  thought  highly  of  in  its  day;  the 
'  De  Musica '  of  F.  Salinas,  1592,  is  chiefly  theoretic.  In 
1652  appeared  M.  Meibom's  excellent  work  'Antiquse 
musicas  Auctores  Septem,'  in  2  vols,  which  was  not 
surpassed  till  the  publication  in  1784  of  Abb^  Martin 
UerDert'i  *  Scriptoret  Kcclesiastid  de  Musics,*  in  8  vols. 
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ANrf  P.  J.  BooMier  alK>  wxoto  a  'Ittmolr*  wu  1*  Mii^ 
aique  det  Ancient*  in  1770,  which  is  lEoken  highJy  of. 
In  the  praeent  century  we  have  O.  w.  Flnk*s  * Bnte 
Wanderung  duxch  die  llteete  Tonkonrt,*  1831;  0.  von 
Winterfeld's  •GabrieU  und  win  ZeiUlter '  1834;  C.  B. 
H.  de  Goaswmaker's  invaluable  worki  *  Hiitoire  de 
r  Harmonie  au  Mojen  AgeJ  1862 ;  *  Im  HMmoniate*  dee 
12»  et  13«  Sitelee/1864;  'Soriptonun  de  Muiica  Medii 
Mri  NoTa  S^rin}  4  vole^  1864-76 ;   •  L'Art  Harmoidque 

Muaique 
..  the  moat 

AAivM>u»  ^^..wu.,  ..^^,  — , 'Geeohichte 

der*'Art«n  imT»QWalterlic^^  1866;  Albert 

von  Tbimui'  *  Die  Harmonikale  Symbolik  dea  Altera 
thums.'  1868;  F.  J.  F6ti«'  *Histoire  o^n^rale  de  la  Mo- 
Bique*  6  voU.  1869-76  (unflniehed);  William  (Jhappell** 

*  History  of  Music  ftom  the  Earlieet  Records  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  1874 ;  Fr.  Anguste  Gevaert's 

*  Histoire  et  Thdoriede  la  Musiqne  de  I'Antiquitd/  1876- 
81:  W.  Brambach*s  *  Mosikliteratur  des  Mittelalters,' 
1883 ;  F.  X.  Haberl's  *  Bausteine  fttr  Musikgeschiehle '  (a 
Bcries  of  musical  biographies,  beginning  with  Willem 
Dufay),  1885;  J.  F.  Rowbotham's  'History  of  Music' 
(down  to  the  Troubadours),  3  vols.  1886-87. 

(b)  Modem  Mmtie.  The  beet  historieo  are  Abb<  O.  J. 
Vogler's  *  Bin  Beitrag  but  Geschichte  der  Tonkuust  im 
19  Jahrhnndert,*  1814:  Oustav  Schilling's  *Qesohiohte 
der  heutigen  MusUc,'  1841;  A.  L.  Blondeaa's  *  Histoire 
de  la  Musiqne  Modeme,'  1847:  A.  B.  Marx'  'Die  Musik 
des  1»  Jahrhunderts,*  1866;  John  Hullah's  'History  of 
Modem  Music,'  1862-76,  and  '  Jjecturea  on  the  Transition 
Period  of  Mudcal  Hietoiy/  1866-76. 

(o)  Otneral  flMtories.  of  Aneient  and  Modem  Music 
combined.  Sethus  CaiYisiua*  Important  work '  De  initio 
et  progressu  Musicea'  appeared  in  ItiUO,  and  a  second 
edition  in  1611:  thia  was  followed  shortly  by  Michael 
Praetor!  us*  still  greater  *  Syntagma  Musicum,'  1616. 
Other  useful  works  of  this  penod  Maring  on  the  subject 
are  P^re  M.  Mersenne'i  'Traitd  de  I'Humonie  Univer- 
selle,'  with  the  Latin  version  '  Harmonioorum  Libri 
xii,'  1627-48:  J.  Albert  Bannus*  'De  Musioes  Katura, 
etc.,  1637:  Pietro  della  Yalle's  'Delia  Musica  deU'  eta 
nostra,*  l&M^  ccmtaining  a  good  description  of  music  in 
the  15th.  16th,  and  early  17th  centuries  (see  O.  B. 
Doni's  works,  vol.  ii.) :  Pater  Athanasius  Kircher's 
'Musurgia  Universalis,^  1650;    Wolfgang  0.  Printa'i 

*  Histonsche  Beschreibung  der  Edelen  Sing-  und  Kling 
Kunst '  1690-this  little  work  is  interesting  as  the  first 
real  history  of  music  by  a  German ;  it  is  published  in 
the  1749  edition  of  PrinU*  Musical  Lexicon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  musical  his- 
tories of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  ^-^aoques  Bonnet's 
« Histoire  de  la  Musique  et  de  see  BfbtaJ  2  vols.  1716, 
1716;  Hon.  Roger  North's  'Memoirs  of  Musiok,*  1728 
(reprinted  1846) ;  Bourdelot's  'Histoire  de  la  Musique,* 
a  vols.  1743 ;  Olivier  Legipont's  *  De  Musica  ^usque . . . 
Origine'  (a  well-written  work,  contained  in  his  *  Disser 
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tationes  philologicsB-bibliographicie,'  1747) :  F.  W.  Mar- 
urg's '  Historisch-kritisohe  Beytrtige  sur  Aufbahme  der 
f  usik^*  6  vols.  1764-78,  and '  Kritis3ie  Einleitung  in  die 
Geschichte .  . .  der  . . .  Musik,*  1756  (unfinished) ;  Padre 
G.  B.  Martini's  splendid  'Storia  della  Musica,*  3  vols. 
1757-81  ^Dr.  Charles  Bumey's  *  General  History  of  Music,' 
4  vols.  1776-89;  Sir  John  Hawkins*  'General  History  of  the 
Science  and  Practice  of  Music,'  6  vols.  1776,  with  reprints 
in  1853  and  1875,  in  2  vols. ;  J.  B.  de  la  Borde's  '  Bssai  sur 
la  Musique  Ancienne  et  Modeme,'  4  vols.  1780;  J.  K. 
ForkeFs  'Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Musik,'  2  vols. 
1788-1801;  OTKalkbrenner's  'Histoire  de  laMusique,* 
2voU.  1802;  'Musical  Biography'  (1600-1800),  2  vols. 
1814 ;  Dr.  T.  Busby's  '  General  Histonr  of  Music,'  2  vols. 
1819:  W.  G.  Stafford's  'History  of  Mntio/  1826-30  (voL 
62  of  Constable's  Miscellany);  Dr.  wroTMUller's  'Mb. 
thetisch-historieche  Einleitungen  in  die  Wissenschaft 
der  Tonkunst.*  2  vols.  1830;  F.  J.  F^tis'  'La  Musique 
mise  k  la  portee  de  tout  le  monde/ 1830,  with  the  English 
version  '  A  History  of  Mnsio,  or  How  to  understand  and 
enjoy  its  Performance,'  1846 ;  Dr.  W.  Crotch's  '  Lectures 
on  Music,'  1831;  B.  G.  Kiesewetter's  *  Geschichte  der 
EuropiUsoh-Abendlindiachen  oder  unarer  heutigen  Mu- 
sik,' 1834-46,'  translated  into  English  as  'A  E^tory  of 
Modem  Music  in  Western  Europe'  in  1848;  Geoige 
Hogarth's  '  Musical  History,'  1836:  a  Caemy's  'Umr& 
der  ganaen  Musikgeschichte,'  1861 ;  F.  Brendel's  '  Ge- 
schichte der  Musik  in  Italien,  Deutachland  und  Frank- 
reioh,*  1852-76 :  Dr.  Joseph  Schlttter'a  'Allgemeine  Ge- 
achichte  der  Musik.*  1863-68  (of  which  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  1866) :  Robert  Schumann's 
'  Gesammelte  Schriften  fiber  Mndk  und  Mnaiker' 1864-70 
(published  as '  Music  and  Musicians'  in  1881) ;  W.  Bauck's 
'Mnsikens  Historia,'  1862.  in  Stpeduh;  August  Reiss- 
mann*a '  AUgemeine  Geachiohte  der  Musik,'  1363-4;  £.  0. 
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Lindner's '  Abhandlungen  sur  Tonkunst,'  1804;  C.  Abrar 
ham  Mankell'a'Musikens Historia,' 1864;  A.W.Ambros' 
'  Geschichte  der  Musik,'  4  vola  1864-78;  A.  Galli's  'La 
Musica  ed  i  Musicisti  dal  aecolo  X  aino  ai  noatri  giomi,' 
1871 ;  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter'a  *  Student'a  History  of  Music,' 
1876-80:  H.  B.  Hunt's  'Concise  History  of  Mocic,'  1879; 
Kmil  Nanmann's  'Illastrirte  Mnaikgeechiohte,'  8  vols. 
1880-86  (English  translation,  editedby  Sir  F.  A.  Gore 
Ouseley) ;  O.  Fouqne's^Lea  tMvolutionnairea  de  La  Mu- 
aique,' 1882;  W.  LanghuisP  '  Geechiedenis  der  Mnaiek,' 
1882,  etc  in  DuUk:  L.  Kohl*k  'Allgamaine  Musikge- 
schichte popuULr  dargeateUt,'  1882;  F^ix  Clement's 
'Histoire  de  la  Musique*  (copioualy  iUnatratedL  1885;) 
Sir  G.  A.  MaofSvren'a  '  Musical  History,'  1886  ^W.  8. 
Rockstro's '  (General  History  of  Music,'  1886:  Otto  Waoge* 
mann'a  *  'Grundzisa  der  Muaikgeechiohte.^ 

IL    HlSTOBDU  or  SbPABATI  Ck>USTBIB8. 

(a>  AFRICA.— M.yilloteau's  'De  r£tat  aotoel  de  Part 
musical  en  Egnvta,'  1812 :  see  ^so  articles  in  Cont^  and 
Jomard's  'La  Disacription  de  I'Egypte,*  1809-26. 

(b^  AMERICA.-G.  Hood'a  (oT  Philadelphia)  *  Histoiy 
of  Music  in  New  England,'  1846 :  N.  D.  Gould's  '  Histoiy 
of  Church  Music  in  Amenoa,'  1863;  F.  L.  Ritter'a  'Mu- 
sic in  America,'  1883. 

(c)  ASIA. 

L  Music  of  the  AxABS.— R.  G.  Kieae  wetter^  *  Die 
Musik  der  Araber '  1842:  F.  Salvator  Daniel's  'La  Mu- 
sique Arabe,'  1879 ;  J.  P.  N.  Land's* '  Recherches  sur  I'his- 
toire  de  la  Gamme  Arabe ' ;  Alexander  Christianowitsoh's 
'  Esquiaae  hiatorique  de  la  Musique  Arabe,'  1863. 

2.  Cbinkbb.— P.  Amyot'a  'M^moirea  oonoemant 
l*histoire  ...  dee  Chinoia,'  voL  vl.  1781 ;  J.  A.  van  Aalst'a 
'Chiueae  Music,' 1884. 

a  Hbbbsws.— The  first  important  work  on  this 
subject,  Salomon  van  Til's  'Digt,  Sang,  en  Speel  konst 
...  der  Hebreen,'  is  written  in  Dutch  (1692-1728).  Other 
writingi  are  August  F.  PfeifTer's  '  Ueber  die  Musik  der 
alten  Hebilter,'  1779,  and  Dr.  J.  Stainer'a  'Muaic  of  the 
Bible,'  1879. 

4.  HiND008.-Willlam  Jonea's  *  On  the  Mualcal  Modea 
of  the  Hindus,'  1792;  N.  A.  WiUard's  'Treatise  on  the 
Music  of  Hindoatan,'  1834;  S.  M.  Tagore'a  'Hindu 
Music,'  1876-82. 

6.  jAPAirsflS.— A.  Kraos*  *La  Muaique  au  Japoa,' 
1879. 

6.  PKBSIAH8.— Sir  W.  Ouseley'a  'Peraian  Miaoella- 
niea,'  1791,  and  '  Oriental  CoUectiona,'  1797. 

(d)  EUROPE. 

1.  BBITISH  ISLX8. 

BngUtnd.—We  have  had  many  writers  on  nnisio,  tnm 
Thomaa  Morley  downwarda,  and  even  hiatoriana  of 
music,  such  as  Bum^,  Hawkins,  and  in  modem  Umes 
William  Chappell  and  others,  but  no  historians  of  note 
have  yet  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  history  of 
English  Music.  The  following  are  scnne  of  the  eeat 
worka  relating  to  it  >-J.  Parry  and  C.  Williama's  '  An- 
cient BritishMusic,'  1742;  Joseph  Ritaon's  'CoUection 
of  Kngllsh  Songs,  with  an  Historical  Essay  on  National 
Song,'^3  vols.  1813;  Richard  Hooper's  'Music  and  Mu- 
sicians, especially  English,  to  the  days  of  PaicelL*  18S6; 
William  ChappeIl's*Poptaar  Music  of  the  Olden  Tinw,* 
2  vohi.  1866-8;  E.  F.  Rimbault's  'EarlySngUsh  Organ 
Builders  and  their  Works,*  1866-71;  ^^Ta.  Barrett's 
'  English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Writers,^  1877.  and '  Sn^ish 
Church  Composers,'  1882 ;  F.  L.  Ritter's  '  Music  inl^ig- 
land,'  ISSi,  Perhaps  however  the  best  History  of  EngllA 
Music  would  be  formed  by  collecting  toeether  Ouseiej*s 
contributions  to  Naumann's  '  History  of  Music' 

irvland.— Joseph  C.  Walker's  *  Historical  Memoirs  of 
the  Irish  BaidV  1786 :  M.  W.  Hartstonge's  '  Minstrelsy 
of  Erin,'  1812 ;  Edward  Bunting's '  Ancient  Music  of  Ire- 
land,' 1B40;  M.Ck>uran'a  work^On  the  National  Music 
of  Ireland,^  1846-50. 

iSeorloiid.— Joseph  Ritaon'a  'EOstorical  Esaay  on  Scot- 
tish Song'  (1794?):  John  Gunn's  'Histoiical  Enquiry 
respecting  the  Caledonian  Harp.'  1807 :  Macdonald's 
'AnoientMusic  of  Caledonia,' m);  W.  Dauney's  ' An- 
cient Scottish  Melodies  . . .  with  an  introduotorr  .  .  . 
History  of  the  Music  of  Scotland,'  1838 ;  Sir  J.  G.  Dal- 
yell's  'Musical  Memoirs  of  Scotland,'  1848. 

H^ofes.— There  are  aome  MSS.  in  the  Britiah  Museum, 
chiefly  in  Welah,  relating  to  Ancient  Britiah  Music, 
written  at  various  periods  since  the  time  of  Henry  vYU, 
by  WilUam  Penllyn,  John  Jones,  Richard  and  Lewia 
Morris,  etc.  (Additional  MSS.  14S06.  14330,  150)6,  ete.^ 
Other  works  on  Welsh  Music  are  R.  Eastoott's '  Sketches 
of  the  Origin. . .  of  Musioh  with  an  account  of  the  Bazda,' 
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etc.  1703-6 ;  Edwaid  JoDM*a  *  Mnsioal  «Dd  PoetloiJ  Belief 
of  the  Welih  Bards  . . .  with  a  history  of  the  Bards  and 
Draids,*  1794:  John  Thomas's  *  Songs  of  Walee  . .  .  with 
an  historical   Bardic   Introduction';   Ernest  Barid's 

*  Btndes  historiquet  mu  la  po^e  et  la  moiiaae  dans 
la  Camhrle,'  188i. 

2.  Fbamob. 
OsfMrol  If Morisi.— Dr.  0.  Bamej'i  'Present  State  of 
Music  in  France, '  eto^  1771  (a  French  Tersion  of  the 
Musical  TraTels  in  France,  Gennany  and  Italy  ap- 
peared in  1809);  *Etat  actuel  de  la  Musique  du  Boi,' 
1773:  Q.  Desnoiresterres'  *La  Musiqne  nancaise  au 
XVm*  sitele :  Olnck  et  Piocinni,'  1S72;  0.  E.  Poisot's 

*  Histoire  de  la  Musique  en  France.'  1860 ;  H.  M.  8chlet- 
terer's  ^Studien  lur  Oesehichte  der  fransOeischen  Musik,* 
1884 ;  0.  Bellaigue's  *Un  Sitele  de  Musique  fyan^ise/ 1887. 

Okmnh  MuHe.—J.  L.  F.  Dai^u's  'Be  I'Etot  du  Ghaut 
eocldsiastique  en  France,*  1844. 

GkaiMoiu,  etc.  F.Marion-DumenaB's'CRumtset  Chan- 
eons  populaires  de  la  France,*  3  toIs.  1843 ;  C  hampfleury 's 
*Ohansons  populaires  des  Prorinoes  de  l^ance,'  18aO; 
V.  Leepy's  *  Notes  pour  I'Histoire  de  la  Chanson,'  1861. 

Ovtra  and  MtuUxU  Drama.— EUstories  of  this  branch 
of  Music  have  been  very  numerous  in  France  during 
the  present  century :  a  list  of  the  best  is  subjoined :— IC 
CasUl-Blase's  'Be  l*0p4ra  en  France,'  1820;  Gustave 
Chouquet's  'Histoire  de  la  Musique  Bramatique  en 
France,'  1873 ;  Jacques  Hermann's '  Le  Brame  Lynqne  en 
France,'  1878 ;  E.  G.  J.  Or^goir's '  Ijbs  Gloires  de  I'Op^ra,' 
etc.  8  Tols.  1881:  A.  Pougin'h  'Les  Trais  Cr^ateurs 
de  i'Op^ra  f^ncids,'  1881;  If.  Diets'  'Geschiohte  des 
Mnsikalischen  Dramas  in  Frankreich,*  1886;  H.  M. 
Sohletterer's  *  Vorgeschiohte  und  erste  Yersuche  der 
f ransfisischen  Oper?  1886 :  C.  Nuitter  and  K  Thoinan's 

*  Les  Originesdel'Op^rafranfais,' 1886.  See  also  under 
JULLUEN  in  Appendix,  toI.  It.  p.  687. 

Provt«Of «,  etc.— C.  B.  Foisot's  '  Essai  snr  les  Musiciens 
BourguigwmM,*  1854;  Mile.  £.  Chuppin  de  Germigny's 
'Be  r^tat  de  la  Musique  en  NormandUt*  1837.  For 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  see  GKBMANT. 

8.  GKBMAjrr,  AUSTBIA,  iTa 
Chneral  BUtorim.—lsi  spite  of  all  the  miuloal  MstorlaDS 
and  writers  whom  the  Fatherland  has  produced,  ftt>m 
Calrisius  down  to  Forkel,  there  are  scarcely  any  general 
histories  of  German  Music.  The  best  works  on  the 
suMect  are :— F.  H.  Ton  der  Hagen^  '  Minnesinger,'  etc- 
1838, 1860;  C.  E.  P.  Wackemsgel's  'Bas  Deutsche  Kir- 
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Hansmnstk  in  Deutschland  im  1^7,  und  18  Jahrhan- 
dert,*  1840 ;  Bmil  Naumann's  'Die  deutschen  Ton- 
dichter,'  1871;  A.  Beissmann's  *Illustrirte  Geschichte 
der  Deutschen  Mutik,' 1881;  F.  Chorley's 'Modem  Ger^ 
man  Music,'  2  toIs.  1864 

roik$li0d^  etc.— B.  raa  LUlenaroo's  *Die  historische 
VolksUeder  der  Deutschen  Tom  ISten  his  16ten  Jahr- 
hnndert,'  1866-0;  F.  M.  B6hme's  'Altdeutsche  Lie- 
derbnch  aus  dem  12ten  bis  sum  17ten  Jahrhundert,' 
1876:  E.  O.  Lindner's  *  Geschiohte  des  Deutschen  Liedee 
im  XYni  Jahrhundert.'  1871 ;  E.  Sohur^'s  'Histoire  du 
•*  Lied,"  >  1868 ;  <  Talrf  s^ '  GesohichtUche  Gharakteristik 
der  YoUcslieder  Germanisoher  Nadonen,'  1840 ;  A.  Beiss- 
niann'k  'Geschiohte  des  Deutschen  Liedes,'  1874:  Aug. 
Saran's '  Bobert  Frans  und  das  Deutsche  VolksUed,'  1876. 

OjMTO,  etc.  — E.  0.  Lindner's  'Die  erste  stenende 
Deutsche  €>per,*  1866 ;  B.  M.  Schlettersr's  *  Dae  Deutsche 
Singspiel,'  fm. 

Prortncst,  etc.— J.  P.  Lobsteln's  *Beltrlge  snr  Ge- 
schiohte der  Musik  in  EZmim,'  1840;  A.  Jacquot's  'La 
Mudque  en  XorratiM,'  1882:  Christian  Bitter  d'Elrert's 
'Geschichte  der  Musik  in  Mahren  und  Outerr-Sddstien* 
1873;  D.  Bftettenleiter*s  *Musikgeschichte  der  Ob^nfaU; 
1867;  G.  Dflring's  '  Zur  Geschiohte  der  Musik  in  Preu*- 
««a,'  1862;  MTFOrstenan's  'Zur  Geschichte  der  Musik 
des  Theaters  am  Hofe  ron  Saehten*  1861 ;  Frana  HofT- 
mann's  'Die  Tonktlnitler  Sckktitm,*  1890  (see  also 
d'SlTert's  work). 

4.  Obixob. 
In  the  absence  of  MualealHIetorles  of  this  oooatry  bv 
earW  Greek  writers,  we  mi^  mention,  as  works  useftu 
to  the  student,  A.  Boeckh's  edition  of  Pindar,  3  toIs. 
1811-21,  and  Plutarch's  work  already  alluded  to,  which 
is  interestinff  as  the  only  surrlTtng  woric  of  that  time  on 
the  histo^  of  Greek  Music.  Other  works  on  this  sul^ect 
are :— F.  L.  Peme's  *  Exposition  de  la  S^meiogntphie,  on 
Notation  Musicals  des  Grecs,*  1816;  F.  Ton  Drieberg's 
*  Die  Musik  der  Griechen,'  1819 ;  Friedrlch  BeUermann's 
*Die  Tonleiten  und  Musiknoten  der  Griechen,'  1847: 
Carl  Fortlaoe's '  Das  musikalisehe  System  der  Griechen,* 
1847;  A.  J.lL  Yinoent's  'De  la  Musique  dee  Andena 


Oiees.*  1864 ;  C.  F.  Weitsmann's  *  Geschichte  der  Grlech- 
ischen  Musik,'  1856:  Oscar  Paul's  'Die  Absolute  Har- 
monik  der  Griechen,'  1866 ;  Johannes  Tsetses' '  Ueber  die 
altgriechische  Musik,'  1874;  Budolf  Westphal's  'Die 
Musik  des  Griechischen  Alterthums,'  1883 ;  B.  G.  Eiese- 
wetter's  'Ueber  die  Musik  dor  neueren  Gxieohen,'  eta. 
l&«-38.  ^ 

6.  HimOABT. 

F.  Lissfh  *Die  Zfgeoner  imd  ihre  Musik  in  Ungam,* 
1883.  See  also  appendix  to  E.  Ahrinyi's  'AltiD&nos 
ZenetArt4net,'  1886w 

6.  Italy. 

O^neral  flittoKM.— The  excellent  writings  of  Pletro 
della  Yalle  and  Padre  Martini  were  not  confined  to  the 
music  of  their  own  country.  Some  of  the  principal 
works  on  Italian  Music  are :— Peter  J.  Groaley's  *  Nou- 
yeaux  m^moires  .  .  .  sur  lltalie,'  1764-74,  which  was 
thought  BO  highly  of  that  a  German  edition  appeared  at 
Leipna  in  1766 ;  Q.  Y.  OtIot's  '  Traits  de  Musique,— Essai 
sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Musique  en  Italie,'  2  toIs.  1822 
(Italian  and  German  rersions  in  1823-4);  Emil  Nau- 
mann's '  Die  Italienischen  Tondichtcr,'  1874r4 :  C.  Bur- 
ney's  'Present  SUte  of  Music  in  Italy,*  etc.,  1771 ;  G.  A. 
Ferotti's  'Sullo  stato  attuale  della  Mufica  Italiana,' 
1812;  Chevalier  X  ran  Elewyck's  'De  I'Etat  actuel  de 
la  Musique  en  Italic,'  1876 ;  Giot.  Masutto's  '  Maestri  di 
Musica  Italiani  del  noetro  secolo^*  1880  (2nd  edition). 

Opera^  etc.— L.  Biccoboni's  'Histoire  du  Th^&tre  Ita- 
lien,*  etc.,  2  toIs.  1728-31 ;  Stef.  Arteaga's  well- written 
work  'La  BiTolusione  del  Teatro  Musicals  Italiano,' 
3  Tols,  1783-8  (French  edition,  1802.) 

BeparaU  Townt^  ete.— BOLOONA.  Gaet  Gaspari*B  *Lft 
Musica  in  Bologna  *  (19th  century).  LuccA.  There  is 
a  work  by  an  anonymous  writer,  *  I)ella  Musica  in  Lucca ' 
1871.  MAPLES.  Marchese  di  Yillaroea's '  Memorie  dei 
Compositori  di  Musica  di  Napoli,*  1840:  Cavaliere  F. 
Flonmo's  'La  Scuola  Muaicale  di  Napoli,'  etc..  4  vols. 
1871-82:  M.  Scherillo's  'Storia  letteraria  dell'  Opera 
BuAs  Napolitana,'  1883.  BOMK.  '  Die  Pftpstliche  Sftnger- 
schule  in  Bom  genannt  die  Sixtinische  Kapelle,'  by 
Eduard  Bcbelle,  1872.  SiKNA.  B.  Morrocchi'a  'La 
Musica  in  Siena,'  1881-6.  YKNICK.  A.  F.  Doni's '  Dia- 
loghi  deUa  Musica,*  1644 :  F.  Caffl's '  Storia  della  Musica 
sacra  della  Capella  di  Ban  Marco,'  1854;  Emil  Nau- 
mann's '  Das  goldene  Zeitalter  der  Tonkunst  in  Yenedig,' 
1866.  YXBOHA.  Alesa.  Sala's  'I  Musioisti  YeroneiS,' 
1879. 

7.  KXTHXBLAHDB. 

Besides  being  rich  in  natiTe  musloal  writers  and  his- 
torians of  General  Musie,  such  as  Qrdtry,  F^tis,  Cousse- 
maker,  etc,  the  Netherlands  can  boast  of  more  good 
worksdeTotedexdusiTely  to  its  own  musical  history  than 
perhaps  any  other  country.  The  best  are :— J^.N.  Land's 
'  Musique  et  Musiciens  au  XYII*  Si^eJ*  1882 ;  E.  vander 
Straeten's  '  Histoire  de  la  Musiqne  aux  Pays  Bas,'  6  rols. 
1 867-80,  and  '  Les  Musiciens  N^erlandaU  en  Italie,*  1882 ; 
E.  G.  J.  Gr^goir's  'Essai  historique  sur  la  Mnrique  et 
les  Musiciens  dans  les  Pays  Bas,'  1861 :  *  Biographie  des 
Artistes-Musiciens  Ntferlandais  des  Id*  et  Id*  Si^es,* 
1864 ; '  Historique  de  la  Factnre  et  des  Facteurs  d'Orgue,' 
etc.,  1866;  ana  'L'Art  Musical  en  Belcnqne  sous  .  .  . 
Leopold  I  et  n,'  1879;  A.  Samuel's  'I/Histoire  de  la 
Musique  et  des  Muaioiens  Belgee  depuis  1830,'  188L 

8.  POBTUOAL. 

The  only  work  we  know  on  this  subject  is  J.  de  Yae- 
oonoellos'  ^  Os  Musioos  Portugueses,'  2  toIs.  187a 

9.  BnSBLA  AHD  THX  SLAVONIC  NATIONS. 

Prince  N.  ToussonpoiTs  'Histoire  de  la  Musfque  en 
Bussie.'  1862:  D.  BasumoTsky's  'History  of  Bussian 
Church  Musio/ 1867-9 :  C^sar  Cui's  '  La  Musique  en 
Bussie,'  1880;  w.  B.  S.  Balston'h  'Songs  of  the  Bussian 
People,'  1872:  A.  Chodsko's  *  Les  Chants  historiques  de 
I'Utaraine,'  U79;  Y.  Morkora's  'Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Bussian  Opera,'  1802 :  *  Yolkslieder  der  Serhen  histo- 
risch  eingeleilet  too  "Tdipj,** '  1863;  J.  L.  Haupt  and  J. 
K  8chmaler*s  *  Yolkslieder  der  W«tide%:  in  2  puis,  1841, 
1843:  A.  Yoigt*s  'Yon  dem  Alterthume  nnd  Oebrauche 
des  KirchengesaDges  in  Bdkmen,*  Prag,  1776;  Christian 
Bitter  d'ElreriVGeschiohte  der  Musik  in  Mdkren,*  etc.. 
1873 ;  G.  M.  Dreres'  • '  Cantionea  Bohemica,'  in  Fart  I  of 
•  Analecta  Hymidca,'  Lsiptsig,  1886. 

10.  Scandinavia. 
Yery  little  has  been  written  on  this  subject  In  the 
last  century  Abraham  HtUphers  wrote  •'Historisk  Ab- 
handling  om  Musik,'  Westeras,  1778.  Bauck  and  Man- 
kell,  though  writing  in  the  Swedish  langusge,  do  not 
confine  themselTCs  to  the  music  of  their  own  counttj. 
The  best  modem  work  is  M.  Gristal's  'L'Art  Scandi- 
naTe,'1871 
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11.  Spaik. 

For  the  Yisigotliio  notation  Bon  F.  Fabian  y  Fnero*i 
*Miflaa  Gothk»,*  1770,  and  Don  Qeronimo  Bomero'a 
•*  Breriarium  &otbicam,' Madrid,  1775, maybe  conaolted 
with  adrantaffe ;  also  P.  £wald  and  G.  LAwe*a  *  Exempla 
Scriptune  VuigothicA/  1883.  Franoiaque  Michel  baa 
written  '  Le  Pay*  Basque  . .  aa  Muaique?  etc.,  1857.  M. 
Koriano-Fuertea'  *  Historia  de  la  Mnaica  Eapallola,*  4  Tola. 
1 855-9.  ia  the  beat  general  hiatory.  Other  worka  are:— 
Don  M.  Menendei  y  Pelayo'a  *matoria  de  laa  Ideaa 
est^ticaa  en  Eapafla,^  3  Tola.  1883;  J.  F.  Riano'a  *Notea 
on  Early  Spanish  Muaic/  1887.  For  the  hiatorv  of 
the  opera  we  have  F.  Aaenio-Barbleri'a  'Cronica  de  la 
Opera  lUliana  en  Madrid/  1K78;  A.  Pttfia  Goni'i  *La 
Opera  EapaHola  en  el  Siglo  XIX/  188L 

12.  Switzerland. 

Pater  Anaelm  Schabiger*a  *  Die  Binfferachnle  St.  Gal- 
lena  vom  8ten  bis  IJten  Jahrhandert,^1858i  G.  Becker^i 
*La  Muaique  en  Buiaae,*  187i. 

13.  Turkey. 

J.  A.  Guer'a  'Moeura  et  Uaaget  dea  Tnxva  *  containa  a 
good  aoooant  of  their  muaic  at  that  time  (1746). 

III.    Musical  Instbuments. 

(a)  GE17EBAL  HISTORIES.- A  mannacrlpt  in  the 
British  Muaeum  (Tiberiiia,  cri)  containa'Desoriptionea 
et  Dclineationea  Instrumentorum  Mnsiconim  *  of  the 
11th  century.     Other  worka  are :— Sebastian  Yirdun^a 

*  Musica  getntacht  und  auazgezogen  durch  S.  V.'  1511 :  J. 
Charlier  de  Geraon*a  •*  Beschreibung  Musikaliacher  In- 
Btrumente,'  Baale  1518  (Amsterdam,  1706) ;  J.  W.  Ton 
Wasielewaki'a  'Geaohichte  der  Inatruroentalmnaik  in 
XYI  JahrhunderV  1878;  M.  Prsetoriua'  'Syntagma 
Musicea.'  161i-18;  Girolamo  Desideri*s  ''Diacordo  della 
Muaica,'  Bologna,  1671 ;  Fil.  Bonanni'a  *Gabinetto  Ar- 
monico/  1722— reprinted  in  18U6  aa  'Descrisioni  degl' 
Istromenti  armonld.'  2  ▼ola;  F.  Bianchini'a  (the  Elder) 
'  De  Instrumentia  Musicn  Veterum,'  1742 ;  H.  W.  Ton 
Gontershauaen'a  *  Magazin  Musikaliacher  Tonwerk- 
aeuge,'  1855;  Carl  Engela  *Muaical  Inatrumenta,'  etc., 
1874;  U.  Laroiz*  'Histoire  de  I'lnstrumenUtion/ 
1878;  Dr.  J.  Stainer'a  *  Muaic  of  the  Bible,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Development  of  Modem  Musical  Inatru- 
menta from  Ancient  Types,'  1879;  L^on  Pillaut's  *  In- 
atrumenta et  Musiciens,*  1880.  A.  J.  Hipkina'  *  Moaioal 
Inatrumenta,  hiatoric,  rare,  and  unique,'  1883. 

(b)  KEYED  INSTRUMENTS. 

L  Organ.— The  hiatory  of  thia  inatmment  haa  been 
Written  by  musical  histonana  of  moat  of  the  northern 
racea.  As  instances  we  may  oito :— J.  G.  Mittag'a  •* Hia- 
torische  Abhandlung  Ton  .  .  .  Orgeln,'  Ltineburg,  1756 ; 
J.  U.  Sponsei's  *  Orgelhistorie,'  1771 ;  Joseph  Antony's 

*  Die  Orgel,'  1832 ;  E.  J.  Hopkins's '  The  Organ,  its  Hiatory 
and  Construction,'  and  £.  F.  Rimbault'a  'History  of 
the  Organ,'  la'sV'O ;  X.  van  Klewyck'a  •  ♦  Geaohichte  der 
Orgel •;  0.  L. Lindberg'a  * Handbok  om  Orgverket,'  1861 ; 
Otto  Wangemann'a  '  Geschichte  der  Orgel  und  Orgel- 
baukunst,'^  1879-80:  Dudley  Buck'a  Lecture  on  "The 
Influence  of  the  Organ  in  History,'  1882;  M.  Reiter'a 
*Die  Orgel  Unserer  Zeit,'  1880,  and  *  An  Explanation  of 
the  Organ  Stops,'  by  Carl  Locher  (tranalated  by  Agnea 
Schauenburg,  1888). 

2.  PrANOFORTE,  etc.— J.  Fiachhof  a  'Veranch  einer 
Geachiohte  dea  Clavierbaues,'  18rv3;  H.  W.  von  Gontera- 
hausen'a  •Der  FlOgel,'  1856;  E.  F.  Rimbault'a  'The 
T'ianoforte,  its  Origin,  Progresa,  and  Construction,* 
1H(X);  Ghevalier  L^on  de  Burbure'a  'Recherches  aur  lea 
y.icteura  de  Clavecina,'  etc.,  1863;  C.  F.  Weitzmann'a 
'  ( reschichte  des  Claverspiels  nnd  der  Glavierliteratur,' 
1H<.3;  E.  Brinamead's  '  History  of  the  Pianoforte,'  1863- 
77  Oscar  Paul's  *  Geachichte  de^  Claviers,'  1868;  Cesare 
1    asicchi'a    'II   Pianoforte,'   1876;    Ridley   Prentice'a 

*  i\  istory  of  Pianoforte  Muaic,*  1885. 

3.  Glas-Harmonica.— 0.  F.  Pohl'a  'Geaohichte  der 
Glaa-Harmonica,'  1862. 

(c)  INSTRUMENTS  OF  PFJl(;ffrsSION. 

1.  Bells.— X.  van  Elewyck  a  *  Matthias  Tan  den 
Oheyn,'  etc.,  1862;  Angelo  Rocca's  'De  Campania  Com- 
montarins,'  1612;  Alexia  VieratAdt's  ''Diaseriatio  Hia- 
torica  de  Campania,*  etc.;  J.  B.  Thiera'  'Traits  dea 
Cl«jchea,'  1702-21:  Rev.  A.  Gattv'a  'The  Bell,'  1848: 
T  EUaoombe'a  '  Church  BeUa  of  Devon,  Somerset,  etc,* 
1872-81 ;  B.  Lomax's  '  Bella  and  Bell-ringers,*  1879. 

2.  CTMBAL8.— F.  A.  Lampe's  'De  CymbaliB  Yet«- 
rum,'  1703-4. 

3.  TAMBOiTRUfE.— P.  Vidal'i  *Lou  Tambourin*  (Jn 
l^rovencal),  1864. 


(d)  8TRINGBD  INSTRUMENTS. 

1.  CiTHARA.— J.  G. Drechaaler  and  0. Felmerini^  'De 
Oithara  Davidica,'  1070. 

2.  LTRE.—G.B.Doni'a'LyraBarberina,*  with  history 
of  the  Lyre,  etc.  (reprinted  in  1762). 

3.  Guitar.— Egmont  Schroen's  'Die  Onitarre  nnd 
ihre  Geachiohte,'  1879. 

4.  Harp.- Aptommaa'a  'Hiatory  of  the  Harp,*  1859. 

6.  Lute.— E.  G.  Baron*a  '  Unteranchung  dea  Inatro* 
menta  der  Lauten,*  NUmbexg,  1727. 

ft.  YI0UN8,  etc.— The  violin  haa  been  %  fttronrite 
anbject  with  muaical  writera  of  the  19th  century,  ao 
that  we  can  give  the  titlea  of  a  oonaiderable  number 
of  writinga  on  it  and  its  oongenera  :— George  Du- 
bours'a  '  The  Violin  .  .  .  and  its  Compoaers,'  1831-51 ; 
T.  J.  M.  Forster'a '  Epiatolarium '  contain  numeroaa  his- 
torical noticea  of  the  violin  (2  vola.  1845) ;  F.  J.  F^a* 
*A.  Stradivari,  preceded  by  hiatorical  and  critical  r»- 
reeearohea  into  the  hiatory  of  atringed  inatnunents,* 
1856 ;  W.  Sandya  and  F.  A.  Forater^  '  Hiatory  of  the 
Violin/  1864;  H.  Abele'a  'Die  VioUne'  1864-74:  J.  W. 
von  Waaielewski'a  'Die  Violine  una  ihre  Meiater,* 
1869-83,  and  'Die  Violine  im  XVn  Jahrhundert,'  1874; 
P.  Davidson's  'The  Violin,  ita  Conatniction,'  eto.  (Illus- 
trated), 18n,  1881;  E.  Folegati'a  'Storia  del  VioUno  e 
dell'  Archetto.'  1873;  Edmund  Schebek'a  'Der  Geigen- 
ban  in  Italien.'  etc.  1874,  and  an  English  version  *  Violin 
Manufacture  in  Italy,  and  ita  German  origin,*  1877 ;  G. 
Hart'a  'The  Violin,'  etc.  1815-85;  Ant.  VidaVa  'Lea  In- 
atrumenta  k  Archet,'  3  vola.  1876-8:  H.  Hitter'a  'Die 
Geachichte  der  Viola  AlU,'  1877;  £.  H.  Allen's  'The 
Anceatry  of  the  Violin,'  1882 ;  J.  Rtlhlmann*a  'Geachichte 
der  Bogeninstrumente,'  1882 ;  Carl  Engera  '  Reaearches 
into  the  Early  Hiatory  of  the  Violin  FamUy  *  1883: 
Jamea  M.  Fleminff'a  'Old  Violina  and  their  Makers,' 
188&-4;  G. de  Piooolellia' ' Liutai  antichi  e  modenii,*  1885. 

(•)  WIND  INSTRUMENTS. 
1.  Flute.— 0.  B.  Thom  and  Caspar  Bartholinns'  *  De 
Tibiia  Veterum,'  1677-9 ;  W.  N.  James'  *  A  word  or  two  on 
the  Flute,*  1826:  Cornelius  Ward'a  'The  Flute  explained,' 
1844 ;  Chr.  Welch'a '  Hiatory  of  the  Boehm  Flute,'  188S. 

%.  TRUMPET.— H.  Eichbom's  'Die  Trompete,'  188L 

IV.    Spboial  Subjectb. 

(a)  Chnrek  MuHt.—ln  the  subjoined  list  it  has  not 
been  thought  neceaaary  to  include  the  innumerable 
treatiaea  on  Plain-Song.  The  following  worka  have 
been  aelected  aa  throwing  moat  light  on  the  aubiect  :— 
Michael  PrsDtoriua' '  Syntagma  Muaioee  *  (on  Paalmodr, 
eto.)  1614-18;  Cardinal  Giov.  Bona'a  'De  Divina  Paal- 
modia,'  165:^1747;  G.  G.  Nivera'  '  Diaaertation  aur  le 
Chant  Gr^gorien,'  1683;  G.  E.  Scheibera  'Geachichte 
der  Kirchenmusik,*  1738 ;  Abb^  J.  LebcDufa  'Traits  his- 
torique  et  practique  aur  le  Chant  Eccl^iaatique,'  etc. 
1741;  Giua.  SanUrelli'a  •'Delia  Mnaica  del  Santnario,' 
Rome,  1764:  M.  Gerbert'a  'De  Cantu  et  Mnaioa  Sacia.' 
2  vols.  1774;  J.  A.  Latrobe'a  'Muaic  of  the  Church.' 
1831;  J.  E.  H&naer*B  'Geachichte  der  Kirchenmusik,' 
1834;  A.  Mankell'a  '  Kyrkomuaikena  Hiatoria,*  1841; 
H.  A.  Daniel'a  'Thoaaurua  Hymnologicua,*  1841-6;  F^lix 
Cldment'a  '  Histoire  G^n^rale  de  la  Muaique  Religieuae,' 
1861-77:  R.  Schlecht'a  '(Jeachiohto  der  Kirchenmusik,' 
1871 ;  J.  Beloher'a  '  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ecde- 
alastioal  Music,'  1872;  A.  Goovaerts'  'De  kerkmuxiek,' 
with  French  version  '  La  Muaique  de  I'^gliae,*  1876 :  Y. 
von  Amold'a  '  Die  alten  Kirchenmodl,'  1879 ;  P^re 
Joaeph  Pothier'a  '  Lea  M^lodiea  Gr^goriennee,'  1880 
(German  edition  1881) ;  Rev.  £.  Hioks's  ^Church  Music,* 
with  Illustrations,  1881;  Thi^ry'a  'Etude  aur  le  ciumt 
gr^orien,'  1883. 

(b)  Dance  UiMfc.— John  Playford'a  '  English  Dandng 
Master,'  1650,  ia  not  a  reffnlar  Hiatorv.  J.  Wearer  wrote 
an  'Esaay  towarda  the  History  of  Dancing,'  1713..  The 
beat  histories,  however,  of  Dance  Music  are  by  French- 
men. Of  these  we  have  L.  de  Cahusac'a  '  La  Danae,' 
8  vols.  1754;  0.  Compan's  'Hiatoire  de  la  Danae,'  imr, 
1802:  G.  Blaaia'  'Manuel  Gomnlet  de  la  Danae,'  dL  the 
'Code  of  Terpaichore,'  1830;  J.  A.  Lenoir  de  la  Fage'a 
'Hiatoire  de  la  Muaique  et  de  la  Danse,*  2  vols.  1844; 
F.  Fertiault's  '  Histoire  de  la  Danse,'  1854.  Some  of  the 
latest  worka  on  thia  aubject  have  been  written  by  Ger- 
mane, F.  L.  Schubert  and  0.  Urogewitter  having  been 
the  authora  (in  1867  and  1868  reapectivelj)  of  worlca 
bearing  the  title  'Die  Tansmnaik.' 

(c)  Oipif  IfiMte.— The  only  work  of  importance  on  this 
Subject  la  Abb^  Liszt's,  alluded  to  above  under  Hungary; 
a  French  edition  was  published  in  1859,  and  a  Hungariaa 
In  1861, 
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fd)  M'itary  Jdtie  has  been  treated  of  by  yery  few 
autbora;  we  need  only  instance  J.  G.  Kaatner**  *Lea 
Chants  de  TAnn^  franQaise,  aveo  an  Essai  bistoriqne 
■ur  les  Chants  Militaires  dee  Francais,*  1856,  Albert 
Perrin'B  *MUitary  Stadies,  Military  Bands,*  etc  1863L 

(e)  National  Jtfii«c.— Works  on  this  subject  hare  been 
mentioned  under  the  conntries  to  which  thev  specially 
relate;  other  general  works  are: — C.  Engel's  *Intro- 
dnction  to  the  Study  of  National  Music,'  1866,  and 

*  Literature  of  National  Music,'  1879 ;  H.  F.  Chorley's 

*  National  Music  of  the  World,'  published  in  188(>-2 
after  the  author's  death. 

(f)  Notation.— A.  J.  H.  Vincent's  *  De  la  Notation  Mu- 
sicale  attribute  4  Boi^ce,'  etc.  1855;  Hucbald's  *  Enchi- 
ridion Musicee '  (see  Gerbert's  *  Scriptores,'  toI.  i.) ;  G. 
.Tacobsthal's  '  Die  Mensuralnotenschrift  des  XH  und 
XIII  Jahrhunderts,'  1871:  J.  Bellermann's  *Die  Men- 
suralnoten  und  Tijctzeionen  des  XY  and  XYI  Jahr- 
hunderts,' 1858:  P6re  L.  Lambillotte's  *  L'Unit^  dans  lee 
Chants  Liturgiqnes,'  1851;  Abb^  F.  Baillard's  *£zpU- 
cation  des  Neumes.'  1855(7);  A.  Baumgartner's  *Ge- 
Bchichte  der  Musikalischen  Notation,'  1866 ;  Hugo 
Kiemann's  *Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  Notenschrirt,* 

1878,  and  'Die  Entwickelung.  unserer  Notensohrifv 

1879,  etc.:  £.  David  and  M.  Lussy's  'Histoira  de  la 
Notation  Musicale,'  1882 ;  Abb^  Tardife'i  •*  Plain  Chant,' 
Angers,  1883. 

(0)  Opera  and  Mugtcal  Drafoa.— Among  the  numerooi 
writings  on  this  branch  of  music  we  select  the  following  >: 
— G.  B.  Doni's  'Trattato  della  Musica  Scenica.*  (see  the 
1768  edition  of  his  works) ;.  Claude  F.  Menestrier's  'Des 
Ilepr^sentations  en  Mutique  anciennes  et  modernes,* 
1682;  J.  Mattheson's  'Die  Neueste  Untersuchung  der 
Singspiele,'  1744 ;  Gabriel  Gilbert's  *  Histoire  de  I'Op^ra,' 
in  2  parte,  1757;  *' Lyric  Music  revived  in  Europe,  a 
critical  display  of  Opera  in  all  its  Bevolotions,'  London, 
1768;  Ant.  PlaneUi's  'Dell*  Opera  in  Musioa/1772:  A. 
B.  Marx's  'Gluck  und  die  cW,*  1882;   G.  W.  Fhik's 

*  Wesen  und  Geschichte  der  Oper.'  1838;  Geo.  Hogaxth*8 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Musioal  Drama,' 2  vols.  1838,  and  'Me- 
moirs of  the  Opera'  (in  French,  German,  ana  English), 
1851;  H.  Sutherland  Edwards's  'Historv  of  the  Opera,' 
2  vols.  1862;  F.  Clement  and  P.  Laronsse^s  'Dictionnaire 
Lyrique,  ou  Hiatoire  des  Operas,*  1869-80;  E.  Schur^'s 

*  Le  Drame  Musical,*  2  vols.  1875 ;  A.  Beisamann's  '  Die 
Oper,'  1885;  H.  Sutherland  £dwardB*s  'Lyrical  Drama 
.  .  .  Essavs  on  Modem  Opera.'  1881 ;  Ii.  Nobl^  'Das 
Modeme  Musikdrama,'  1881;  Hugo  Biemann's  'Opem- 
Uandbuch,'  1887. 

(h)  Orotori'o.— Very  ftew  works  on  the  Oratorio  have 
appeared.  The  following  may  be  recommended :— C.  H. 
Bitter's  '  Beitrige  zur  Geschichte  des  Oratoriums,'  1872 ; 
Otto  Wangemann's  '  Geschichte  des  Oratoriums,'  1882. 

(i)  Part  Mu9ic.—V.  Mortimer's  'Der  Choral-Gesang 
Kur  Zeit  der  Beformation,*  1821 ;  Thomas  01iphant*8  '  La 
Musa  Madrigalesca*  (A  Short  Account  of  Madrigals), 
1836:  E.  F.  Himbault's  'BibUotheca  MadrigaUana/l847; 
H.  Bellermann's  *  Ueber  die  Bntwicklung  der  Mehr- 
Btimmigen  Musik,*  1867. 

(J)  8ona.—V,  .C.  Diez's  'Leben  und  Werke  der  Ttout 
badours,'^1829:  A.  B.  Marx*s  '  Die  Kunst  des  Gesanges,' 
182G ;  B.  G.  Kiesewetter's  *  Schicksal  ...  des  weltli^n 
Gesanges,'  1841 ;  H.  F.  Mannstein's  '  Geschichte  ...  des 
C^esanges,'  1845;  K.  E.  Scheider's  'Das  musikalische 
Lied,*  3  vols.  1865;  G.  Fitntoni's  'Storia  universale  del 
Canto,'  2  vols.  1873 ;  T.  Lemaire  and  H.  Lavoix's.  *  La 
Chant,  sea  Frincipes,  et  son  Histoire,'  1881. 

For  farther  infomiation  Bee  the  articles  on 
Dictionaries,  Opeba,  Oratorio,  Sokg,  Violin, 
etc.  in  this  work,  and  similar  articles  in  Mendel 
and  Reissmann's  Musical  Lexicon.  J.  N.  Forkel's 
'  AUgemeine  Literatur  der  Musik '  may  also  be 
consulted  with  advantage  for  early  works  on 
the  history  of  music.  [A.H.-H.] 

HOBBS,  J.  W.  Add  that '  Phillis  is  my  only 
joy  '  is  by  him. 

HOCHSCHULE  (Berlin).  See  Musik,  kOnio- 

LICHS  HOCHSCHULE  FUR,  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 

HODGES,  Edward,  Mus.  D.  The  following 
additions  are  to  be  made  to  the  existing  article : — 
At  the  age  of  1 5  he  developed  remarkable  inven- 
tive faculties,  and  some  of  his  projects  have  since 

1  Sm  also  nader  leparace  oountrlss. 
VOL.  IV,  PT.  6. 
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been  adopted  in  different  branches  of  mechanical 
science.  Connected  with  music  were  improve- 
ments in  organ  bellows,  etc.,  and,  more  important 
than  all,  the  introduction  of  the  G  compass  into 
England  is  claimed  for  him.  His  appointments 
to  the  churches  of  St.  James  and  St.  Nicholas, 
Bristol,  took  place  in  18 19  and  1821  respectively. 
The  new  organ  in  the  former  church,  remodelled 
under  his  direction,  and  opened  1824,  contained 
the  first  CC  manual,  and  CCC  pedal  made  in 
England.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  cathedral  of  Toronto,  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  became  director  of  the  music  of  Trinity 
IParish,  New  York,  taking  the  duty  at  St.  John's 
while  the  new  Trinity  Church  was  being  built. 
Illness  obliged  him  to  give  up  duty  in  1859,  and 
in  1863  he  returned  to  England.  Besides  the 
contributions  to  musical  literature  mentioned  in 
the  article,,  he  wrote  many  pamphlets,  etc.  011 
musical  and  other  subjects.  He  was  an  excellent 
contrapuntist,  and  possessed  a  remarkable  gift 
of  improvisation,  and  especially  of  extempore 
fugue-playing.  His  church  compositions  are 
numerous  and  elaborate.  They  comprise  a 
Morning  and  Evening  Service  in  C,  with  two 
anthems,  a  full  service  in  F,  and  another  in  E, 
Psalm  cxxii,  etc.  (all  published  by  Novello), 
besides  many  MS.  compositions,  and  occasional 
anthems  for  various  royal  funerals,  etc.        [M.] 

HOFMANN,  Heinrich  Karl  Johann,  bom 
Jan.  13)  184a,  in  Berlin,  was  a  chorister  in  the 
Domchor  at  nine  years  old,  and  at  fifteen  entered 
Kullak*s  academy,  studying  the  piano  with  that 
msster,  and  composition  under  Dehn  and  Wuerst. 
For  some  years  after  leaving  this  institution  he 
played  in  public  and  gave  lessons.  His  earliest 
compositions  were  pianoforte  pieces,  but  he  first 
came  before  the  public  as  a  composer  with  his 
comic  opera,  '  Cartouche,' op.  7,  produced  1869, 
and  performed  successfully  m  several  places.  In 
L873  the  production  of  his  'Hungarian  Suite,* 
op.  16,  for  orchestra,  obtained  such  renown  that 
he  determined  to  devote  himself  thenceforth  to 
composition  alone.  In  the  next  year  his '  Frithiof ' 
symphony,  op.  22,  was  brought  out  with  extra- 
ordinary success  at  one  of  Bilse's  concerts  in 
Berlin,  and  rapidly  became  known  all  over 
Germany;  in  1875  his  cantata,  'Die  schone 
Melusine'  op.. 30,  gained  a  similar  success,  and 
since  then  he  has  held  a  position  equalled,  in 
respect  of  immediate  popularity,  by  scarcely  any 
living  composer.  Whether  his  fame  will  ulti- 
mately prove  enduring,  is  not  to  be  predicted ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  most  of  his  productions 
have  in  them  a  superficiality  of  style  which 
makes  their  duration  exceedingly  problematical. 
In  1 88a  he  was  mr  le  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy.  Beside  the  v  arks  we  have  mentioned, 
the  foUowing  are  the  most  important  of  his  pro- 
ductions : — '  Nomengesang,'  for  solos,  female 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  op.  ai ;  two  orchestral 
suites,  op.  16  and  68;  string  sextet,  op.  25: 
violoncello  concerto,  op.  31  ;  trio,  op.  18; 
quartet,  for  piano  and  strings ;  and  lastly,  the 
operas  'Armin'  (produced  at  Dresden  1877), 
*  Aennchen  von  Tharau,' '  Wilhelm  von  Oranien ' 
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(3  nets,  op.  56),  the  words  of  the  two  first  by 
Felix  Dahn,  and  'Donna  Diana*  (op.  75,  Ber- 
lin, Nov.  13,  1886).  Among  his  most  recent 
compositions  are  a  liedenpiel  (op.  84)  for  solo 
quartet  with  PF.  accompaniment,  entitled  '  Lenz 
und  Liebe/  a  set  of  songs  for  baritone  and 
orchestra,  'Die  Lieder  des  Troubadours  Uaoul* 
(op.  89),  and  '  Hnrald's  Brautfahrt '  for  baritone 
solo,  male  chorus,  and  orchestra  (op.  90).  An 
orchestral  suite,  *Im  Schlosshof,'  was  lately 
given  at  Breslau.  Many  concerted  vocal  works, 
songs,  duets,  and  pianoforte  pieces  have  also 
been  published.  [^0 

HOGARTH,  Geoboe,  writer  on  musical  and 
other  subjects,  was  bom  in  1783.    He  studied 
law  in  Edinburgh,  associating  with  the  literary 
characters  of  the  day  and  taking  part  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  city  as  joint  secretary  to  the 
Edinburgh  Musical  Festival  of  1815,  etc.     He 
came  to  London  in  1830,  when  he  contributed 
articles  to  the  '  Harmonicon,'  and  was  engaged 
on  the  staff  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle.*  'On  the 
establishment  in  1846  of  the  'Daily  News,'  under 
the  editorship  of  his  son-in-law,  Charles  Dickens, 
Hogarth  was  at  once  appointed  musical  critic, 
an  office  which  he  held  until  his  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  resign  in  1866.    Besides  filling  a 
similar  post  for  the  *  Illustrated  London  News,' 
editing  for  their  short  period  of  existence  '  The 
Evening  Chronicle  *  and  *  The  Musical  Herald,* 
assisting  Dickens  in  the  oompilation  -  of  *  The 
Household  Narrative,'  and  contributing  articles, 
to  several  periodicals,  Hogarth  found  time  to 
write  some  volumes  on  musical  subjects,  in  which 
his  judgment  on  contemporary  art-life  appears  to 
have  been  sound  and  his  mind  open  to  the  new 
influences  at  work ;  for  li^is  artistic  instinct  was 
sure  even  where   his  knowledge   was  limited. 
These  works  are  'Musical  History,*  etc.,  1835  ; 
'Memoirs  of  the  Musical] Drama, '^1838;  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  same,  c|Jled  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Opera,*  1851 ;  *  The  Birmingham  Festival,*  19$^; 
and  '  The  Philharmonic  Society,  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1 813  to  its  50th  year  in  1863,*  a  history  he 
was  well  qualified  to  undertake,  owing  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Society  as  secretary  from  1850  to 
1 864.  His  musical  compositions  comprise  ballads, 
glees,  and  editions  of  standard  English  songs. 

Hogarth  died  on  Feb.  la,  1870,  in  his  87th 
year.  [L.M.M.] 

HOLDEN,  John,  published  an  'Essay 
towards  a  Kational  System  of  Music,*  Glasgow, 
1770  ;  other  editions  appeared  in  Calcutta,  1799, 
and  Edinburgh  1 807.  Ho  published  a  *  Collection 
of  Church  Music,  consisting  of  New  Setts  of  the 
Common  Psalm  Tunes,  with  some  other  Pieces ; 
adapted  to  the  several  Metres  in  the  Version 
authorised  by  the  general  assembly  ....  princi- 
pally designed  for  the  use  of  the  Univeiaity  of 
Glasgow,'  1766.  By  F^tis  he  is  stated  to  be  a 
Professor  in  Glasgow  University.  This  is  an 
error,  arising  not  unnaturally  from  the  ponder- 
ous title  quoted  above.  [W.He.] 

HOLMES,  Alfred.    P.  744  a,   for  1.  4  read 
His  last  works  were  two  Overtures,  of  which  'The 
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Gid*  was  played  at  the  Ciystal  Palace,  Feb.  21, 
1874,  and  *  The  Muses'  in  London  later. 

HOLMES,  Augusta  Mast  Anns,  bom  in 
Paris  Dec.  16, 1847,  of  Irish  parents,  and  natural- 
ized in  France  in  1879,  is,  in  fact,  a  composer  of 
French  music,  for,  being  a  member  of  the  ad- 
vanced school  of  Franck,  she  only  writes  music 
to  French  words.   Her  parents  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  her  musical  propensities,  and  she  began 
her  career  as  a  prodigy,  playing  the  piano  at 
concerts  and  in  drawing-rooms,  and  singing  airs 
of  her  own  composition  signed  with   the  worn 
de  plume  of  Hermann  Zenta.    She  studied  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  with  H.  Lambert^  organist 
of  the  cathedral  at  Versailles,  where  she  was 
then  living,  and  received  excellent  advice  as  to 
instrumentation  from  KloS^,  bandmaster  of  the 
Artillerie  de  la  Garde  Imp^ale,  and  profeswr 
of  the  clarinet  in  the  Conservatoire.     In  reality, 
however,  Mile.  Holmes,  whose  character  was  one 
of  great  independence,  worked  alone  both  at  her 
musical  and  literary  studies,  for  since  her  d^at 
she  has  always  written  her  own  librettos ;  but 
ina875  ^^^  became  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
more  serious  studies  under  a  master,  and  enrolled 
herself  as  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.     With  the 
exceptioii  of  an  opera,  '  H^ro  et  L^andre,'  sub- 
mitted to  the  directors  of  the  Op^ra  Populaire, 
and  of  the  Psalm  *  In  exit  a,'  performed  by  the 
Soci^t^  Philharmonique  in  1873,  her  composi- 
tions nearly  all  date  from  this  time.     After  two 
years  of  serious  study  under  Franck's  direction, 
she  produced  at  the  Concerts  duCb&telet  (Jan. 
14,  1877)  <^  Andante  Pastorale  from  a  sym- 
phony on  the  subject  of  Orlando  Furioso,  and  in 
the  following  year  she  gained  a  second  place 
after  Dubois  and  Godacd  (bracketed  together)  at 
the  musical  competition  instituted  by  Uie  city  of 
Paris.  Her  prize  composition,  a  symphony  entitled 
'  Lut^,'  was  afterwards  played  at  the  concerts  at 
Angers  (Nov.  30^ 1 884) .    In  1 880  Mile.  Holmes 
Bgadn  entered  Uie  second  competition  opened  by 
the  city  of  Paris,  and  though  she  only  gained 
an  honourable  mention  she  was  fortunate  enough 
to, attract  the  attention  of  Pasdeloup,  who  per- 
formed  the   entire    score   of   her   work,    'Les 
Aigonautes,'  at  the  Concerts  Populaires  (April 
24,  1 881),  and  this  unexpected  test  proved  to  be 
entirely  to  her  credit,  and  to  the  discomfiture  of 
Duvemoy,  whose  '  Temp^te'  had  been  preferred 
to  Mile.  Holmes's  work  by  eleven  judges  against 
nine.   On  March  a,  188 a,  MUe.  Holmes  produced 
at  the  Concerts  Populaires  a  Po^me  Symphonique 
entitled 'Irlande';  another  symphony,  'Pdogne,' 
after  its  production  at  Angers,  was  played  at  the 
same  concerts  on  Dec  9, 1883 ;  and  a  symphonic 
ode  for  chorus  and  orchestra  with  recitative,  en- 
titled 'Ludus  pro  patria,*  was  given  on  March  4, 
1 888,  at  the  Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire.     The 
above,  with  a  collection  of  songs  called  '  Les  Sept 
Ivresses,'are  the  works  by  which  Mile.  Holmes's 
vigorous  and  far  from  effeminate  talent  may  be 
judged.     We  see  the  influence  of  Wagner,  but 
only  in  the  general  conception ;  we  do  not  light 
upon  whole  bars  and  passages  copied  literally 
fi:t>m  him,  such  as  are  found  in  the  case  of  some 
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composers.  Certain  portions  of  MUe.  Holmes's 
work,  as  the  opening  of  '  Irlande/  her  most  com- 
plete work,  and  the  3drd  part  of '  Les  Argonautes/ 
although  they  contain  serious  faults  in  prosody 
and  in  the  union  between  the  words  and  the 
music,  are  nevertheless  creations  of  great  worth, 
evincing  by  turns  a  charming  tenderness,  ardent 
passion,  and  masculine  spirit.  It  is  true  that  the 
author  does  not  always  measure  her  effects ;  she 
gives  rather  too  much  prominence  to  the  brass 
instruments,  and  in  seeking  for  originality  and 
grandeur  she  is  sometimes  i^ected  and  pompous ; 
but  this  exuberance  is  at  least  a  sign  of  an  ar- 
tistic temperament,  and  of  a  composer  who  has 
something  to  say  and  tries  to  give  it  a  fitting 
expression.  This  virtue  is  rare  enough  amongst 
men,  but  is  exceptional  in  women,  and  is  there- 
fore worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  [A.  J.] 

HOLMES,  Henbt.  P.  744  a,  add  that  for 
some  years  he  has  given  an  interesting  series  of 
chamber  concerts,  under  the  title  of  'Musical 
Evenings,*  and  that  he  has  held  the  post  of 
professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  since  its  foundation.  A  symphony,  entitled 
'Boscastle,'  was  given  at  one  of  the  London 
Symphony  Concerts  in  the  spring  of  1887. 

HOLMES,  W.  H.  Add  date  of  death,  April 
as,  1885. 

HOLSTEIN,  Franz  von,  the  son  of  an  officer 
of  high  position,  bom  at  Brunswick  Feb.  16, 
1826.  He  was  himself  obliged  to  adopt  the 
military  profession,  but  eagerly  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  improving  his  musical  knowledge. 
He  studied  with  such  success  under  Griepenkerl 
that  in  1845,  while  he  was  working  for  an  ex- 
amination, he  found  time  to  finish  an  opera  in 
two  acts,  *  Zwei  Nachte  in  Venedig,'  which  was 
privately  performed.  He  went  through  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  campaign,  and  on  his  return 
to  Brunswick  set  to  work  upon  an  opera  on  the 
subject  of  'Waverley.'  This  more  ambitious 
work  in  five  acts  was  finished  in  1852,  and  was 
shewn  to  Hauptmann,  who  was  so  pleased  with 
it  that  he  persuaded  Holstein  to  leave  the  army 
and  devote  himself  to  art.  From  1853  to  1856 
therefore,  with  a  considerable  interval  occasioned 
by  ill-hetJth,  he  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  produced 
several  very  promising  works,  among  them  a 
concert  overture,  *  Loreley.'  He  went  to  Rome 
in  the  winter  of  1856-7,  and  continued  his  stu- 
dies there,  and  subsequently  at  Berlin  and  Paris. 
In  1869  a  new  opera,  *  Die  Haideschacht,'  was 
produced  with  success  at  Dresden,  and  was  heard 
on  all  the  principal  stages  of  Germany.  A  comic 
opera,  *  Die  Erbe  von  Morley,*  was  produced  in 
187a  at  Leipzig,  and  in  1876  yet  another,  'Die 
Hochlander,'  was  given  at  Mannheim.  In  the 
night  of  May  ai-aa,  1878,  the  composer  died  at 
Leipzig.  Besides  the  dramatic  works  we  have 
mentioned,  the  following  are  important :  a  post- 
humous overture,  *  Frau  Aventiure,'  a  solo  from 
Schiller's  '  Braut  von  Messina,'  '  Beatrice,'  a 
soena  for  soprano  with  orchestra,  and  many 
songs  and  instrumental  compositions.  [M.] 

HOLYOKE,  Samdbl,    See  vol.  i.  p.  753, 
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HOME,  SWEET  HOME.  Add  that  the 
fact  of  its  introduction  into  '  Anna  Bolena '  has 
given  rise  to  an  idea,  among  certain  continental 
authorities,  that  Donizetti  wrote  it;  but  that 
opera  was  not  written  till  1831,  while  'Clari' 
was  produced  in  1823.  ^'*  Charles  Mackay 
stated  in  the  'Daily  Telegraph*  of  March  19, 
1887,  that  Bishop,  in  an  action  for  piracy  and 
breach  of  copyright,  made  oath  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  composed  the  tune.  The  words  are  by 
Howard  Payne. 

HOMIUUS,  G.  A.  Line  26  of  article, /or 
homophone  read  homophonic. 

HOMOPHONE.  For  this  word  read  HoMO- 
PHONT.  The  reference  in  the  last  line  of  article 
should  be  Poltfhonia. 

HOPKINS,  J.  L.  H.  Page  747  a,  1.  4,  for 
in  1820  read  Nov.  25,  1819. 

HOPKINSON.  Line  7  of  article,  for  184a 
read  1835.  Line  10,  add  that  in  1882  the  busi- 
ness was  removed  to  95  New  Bond  Street.  At 
end,  add  that  Messrs.  John  and  James  Hopkin- 
son,  sons  of  the  member  of  the  firm  last  men- 
tioned, are  the  present  heads  of  the  house. 

HORN.  Page  749  a,  1.  4,  for  raised  read 
lowered.  Page  750  b,  third  paragraph,  omit 
the  sentence  beginning  This  solo,  though  pre- 
served, etc. 

HORNPIPE.  The  hist  four  quavers  in  the 
last  bar  of  the  second  line  of  the  first  musical 
illustration  should  be  C,  B,  A,  G,  i.  e.  a  third 
higher  than  the  notes  given.  On  Miss  Catley's 
hornpipe  see  vol.  i.  p.  3266,  763  b,  and  vol.  ii. 
161  b. 

HORSLEY,  Chables  Edward.  Page  754  a. 
Add  day  of  birth,  Dec.  16  (1822  is  the  correct 
date),  and  in  line  3  from  end  of  article,  for 
March  2  read  Feb.  a 8. 

HOSANNA,  Page  7545,  line  a,/or[OsANNA] 
read  [Mass]. 

HOTHBY,  John  (see  p.  754).  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  treatise  beginning  *  Quid  est 
Proportio,'  of  which  there  are  copies  at  the 
British  Museum  and  Lambeth  Palace,  is  not 
identical  with  the  *  Reguhe  super  proportionem ' 
of  the  Paris,  Venice,  and  Bologna  libraries.  In 
the  national  library  at  Florence  is  a  MS.  con- 
taining several  works  by  Hothby;  namely, 
(i)  Ars  musica;  (2)  a  dialogue  on  the  same 
subject,  in  which  the  author  quotes,  among 
others,  Dunstable,  Dufay,  and  even  Ok^hem; 
(3)  a  letter  in  Italian,  refuting  the  censures  of 
Osmense,  a  Spaniard  ;  (4)  '  Calliopea  legale/  a 
musical  treatise,  of  which  there  is  another  copy 
at  Venice.  This  last  work  is  interesting  as 
giving  an  account  of  the  transition  from  neumes 
to  square  notes.  Another  important  MS.  of 
Hothby's  was  formerly  at  Ferrara,  but  has  been 
lost:  besides  a  'Kyrie,'  a  *  Magnificat,'  and  other 
musical  compositions,  it  contained  the  following 
short  treatises,  of  which  there  are  copies  in  the 
Liceo  Communale  at  Bologna: — (i)  the  above- 
mentioned  'ReguUe  super  proportionem';  (2) 
*  De  Cantu  figurato ' ;  (3)  '  Reguls  super  Contra- 
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punctum ' ;  (4)  *  ManuB  per  gentu  diaionicam 
declanta ' ;  (5)  '  Regulse  de  Monochordo  ma- 
nuali.'  Among  other  minor  works  are  a  '  Trac- 
tatuB  quarandum  regnlarum  artiB  muBicee'  at 
Florence,  and  a  Becond  treatise  on  Ceonterpoint, 
beginning  '  Consonantia  interpretatur  BonuB  oum 
alio  Bonans/  in  the  Paris  MS.  Little  is  known 
of  the  life  of  John  Hothby,  Ottobi  or  Octobi, 
aB  he  is  still  called  in  Italj.  The  Paris  MS. 
Htjles  him  a  Doctor  of  Music ;  but  whether  he 
took  his  degree  at  an  English  or  foreign  Univer- 
sity does  not  appear.  After  leaving  the  monas- 
tery at  Ferrara  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  up 
his  residence  at  Florence,  where  he  was  held  in 
great  honour  in  1471.  The  British  Museum 
MS.  of  *  Quid  est  proportio'  is  dated  1500,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Hothby  died  soon  after  this  at 
an  navanced  age.  [A.H.-H.] 

HOWELL.  Add'  dates  of  death  of  James, 
Aug.  5,  1879,  and  of  Arthur,  April  16,  1-885. 

HUBER,  Hans,  bom  June  iS,  185a,  at 
Schonewerd  in  Switzerland,  studied  from  1870 
to  1874  at  the  Leipzig  Gonservatorium,  and 
subsequently,  after  two  years*  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  Alsace,  took  up  his  residence  at  Basle. 
His  compositions,  most  of  which  are  for  the 
piano,  either  in  combination  with  other  instru- 
ments or  alone,  show  the  strong  influence  of 
Brahms,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more 
romantic  style  of  Liszt.  A  fairy  opera  '  Flores- 
tan,'  concertos  for  piano  and  for  violin,  a  trio,  a 
pastoral  sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello,  *  Car* 
neval,*  '  Landliche  Symphonic,'  and  *  Romischer 
Cameval,*  for  orchestra,  as  well  as  piano  pieces 
and  songs,  may  be  mentioned.  [M.] 

HUBERT.  After  Pobpobiho  add  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

HUCBALDUS  DE  S.  AMANDO  (Hubald 
de  S.  Amand;  Hugbald  de  S.  Amand).  Our 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Music  during 
the  early  Middle  Ages  in  derived  chiefly  fromi 
the  information  furnished  by  three  leamedl 
writers,  of  whom  the  earliest  was  a  Monk, 
named  Hucbald,  of  S.  Amand  sur  TElnon,  in 
Flanders,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  under 
the  title  of  Monachus  Elnonensis.  He  was  bom 
about  the  year  840.  and  flourished,  therefore,  a  full 
century  ))efore  Muido  d'Arezzo,  and  a  century 
and  a  half  before^Magister  Franco — the  only  two 
writers  whose  niusicAl  treatises  possess  an  in- 
terest comparable  with  his  own.  Of  the  details  of 
his  life  we  know  but  very  little  more  than  that  he 
was  a  disciple  of  S.  Remi  of  Auxerre,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  S.  Odo  of  Cluny ;  that  he  was 
a  Poet,  as  well  as  a  Musician ;'  and,  that  he  died, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  year  930.  But 
of  his  life-work  we  know  all  that  need  be  desired. 

Of  Hucbald's  < Enchiridion*  or  tract,  *De 
Harmonica  Institution e  *  —  the  only  work  by 
him  that  has  been  preserved  to  us — the  two 
most  perfect  copies  known  are  those  in  the  Paris 
Library,  and  in  that  of  S.  Benet*s  (now  Corpus 
Christi)  College,  Cambridge.    The  title  of  the 

1  He  dedicated  to  the  Emperor,  Ohftrlea  the  Bald,  a  poem  In  pratae 
or  baldneM.  beginning  'Carmina  Olartaonn.  Calvls,  Oautata  Ca- 
moMMe'  i  In  which  areir  ivord  began  with  the  letter  C. 


Paris  MS.  is  *  Enchiridion  Musicse.'  *  The  Cam- 
bridge MS.  forms  part  of  a  volume'  entitled 
*  Musica  Hogeri,  sive  Excerptionea  Hogeri  Ab- 
batis  ex  Autoribus  Musice  Artis,'  and  contain- 
ing, besides  the  'Enchiridion'  of  Hucbaldy  a 
less  perfect  copy  of  another  'Enchiridion'  by 
his  mend,  S.  Odo  of  Cluny,  which,  though 
written  in  Dialogue,  resembles  it,  in  many  re- 
spects, so  closelv,  that  copies  of  the  one  MS. 
have  sometimes  oeen  mistaken  for  the  other.* 

In  this  tract,  Hucbald  describes,  under  the 
name  of  Symphonia,  the  primitive  form  of  Part- 
writing  cidled,  by  Guide  d'Arezzo,  Diaphonia, 
or  Organ  nm,  and,  by  Magister  Franco,  Discant. 
Of  this  Symphonia  he  mentions  three  kinds, 
which  he  calls  Diatessaron  Symphonia,  Diapente 
Symphonia,  and  Diapason  Symphonia ;  in  other 
words.  Harmony  in  the  Fourth,  the  Fifth,  and 
the  Octav«.  Examples  of  these  rude  attempts 
at  Harmony  have  already  been  given,  in  voL  ii. 
p.  469,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  4ar7  ft.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  rules  for  the  construction  of  these,  he  telU 
us,  in  his  Eighteenth  Chapter,  that  ao  long  as 
one  voice  continues  to  sing  the  same  note,  the 
others  may  proceed  at  will ;  of  which  method 
he  gives  the  following  example :— 
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These  examples  are  written  in  a  peculiar  form 
of  Notation,  invented  by  himself,  which  has 
already  been  described,  and  illustrated  by  his 
own  examples,  in  the  articles  above  referred  to. 
He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  entirely  to 
this  ingenious  device,  but  supplemented  it  by 
the  invention  of  fifteen  arbitrajy  signs,  for  repre- 
senting the  notes  of  the  Gamut,  from  r,  to  an, 
together  with  four  more  signs,  of  like  character, 
for  the  four  Authentic  Modes — 

p  PrimuM  qui  et  gravissimut  QrtBce  Protos 
diciiur  vel  Archos. 

/P  Secundus  Deuteros  fono  dxHanM  a  Proto. 

^  Tei'tius  Tritos  Bmiitono  distant  a  DetUero. 

>  Qtiart'us  Tetardos  tono  distans  a  Trito. 

The  number  of  examples  given  in  illustration 
of  these  principles,  and  others  deduced  from 
them,  is  very  great;  and  the  tract  oondndes 
with  an  account  of  the  descent  of  Orpheus  into 
Hades,  in  search  of  Eurydice.  [W.S.R.] 

HUEFFER,  FBAvas,  Ph.D.,  author  and 
musical  critic,  was  born  in  1845.  ^^r  studying 
modern  philology  and  music  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Leipzig,  he  fixed  his  residence  in 
London  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  work. 
His  first  articles  appeared  in  the  late  '  North 
British  Review,*  in  the  *  Fortnightly  Review* 
(when  under  Mr.  John  Morley*s  editorship),  and 

*  So.  7902.  •  No.  eelz. 

4  Hucbald  and  8.  Odo  were  both  diaelplei  of  8.  Beml  of  Amam. 
fi,  Odo  wae  bora  a.  d.  978.  and  died  Id  M9L 
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in  the  'Academy/  of  which  he  became  assistant 
editor.  At  a  time  when  England  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  the  genius  of  Wagner,  Mr.  Hueffer 
brought  home  to  amateurs  the  meaning  of  the 
modem  developments  of  dramatic  and  lyrical 
composition  by  the  publication,  in  1874,  of  his 
'  Richard  Wagner  and  the  Music  of  the  Future.' 
Mr.  Hueffer  was  in  1878  appointed  musical 
critic  of  *  The  Times,'  and  consbtently  followed 
up  his  advocacy  of  the  modem  in  art  by  sup- 
porting the  claims  of  living  English  musicians. 
He  has  also  written  librettos  for  several  of  our 
rising  composers.  Thus  *  Colomba '  and  '  The 
Troubadour/  were  written  for  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
and  'The  Sleeping  Beauty  *  for  Mr.  Cowen.  He 
has  lately  undertaken  the  English  version  of 
Boito*8  'Otello,'  where  his  task  has  been  to 
translate  the  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  play 
as  made  by  the  young  Italian  poet  and  com- 
poser for  Verdi's  opera. 

As  early  as  1869  Mr.  Hueffer  had  published 
a  critical  edition  of  the  works  of  Guillem  de 
Cabestanh,  which  gained  him  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  firom  the  University  of  63tthigen,  and 
led  to  his  election  to  the  '  Felibrige '  or  Society 
of  modem  Troubadours,  of  which  Mistral  (the 
author  of  'Mireijo'),  Th^dore  Aubanel,  and 
other  distinguished  poets  are  the  leading  spirits. 
'The  Troubadours,*  a  history  of  Provencal  life 
and  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  appeared  in 
1878 ;  and  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  same  sub- 
ject  was  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
1880.  A  collection  of  '  Musical  Studies '  from 
the  'Times,'  etc.,  was  published  in  1880,  and 
soon  appeared  in  various  translations ;  'The  Life 
of  Wagner/  the  first  of  the  *  Great  Musicians ' 
series,  in  1881 ;  'Italian  and  other  Studies,'  in 
1883.  Th©  '  CJorrespondence  of  Wagner  and 
Liszt,'  a  translation,  followed  soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  '  Briefwechsel/  by  Breitkopf 
&  Hai-tel  in  1888.  No  more  than  a  brief  refer- 
ence can^  be  made  to  Mr.  Hueffer^s  occasional 
contributions  to  the  Quarterly  and  other  reviews, 
and  to  some  songs  composed  by  him  from  time 
to  time.  [L.M.M.] 

HUNTEN,  Fbanz.  Line  3  from  end  of  arti- 
cle, for  date  of  death  read  Feb.  22. 

H  UTTENBRENNER,  Heiwrich.  P.  755  5, 
add  that  he  wrote  the  words  for  at  least  two 
of  Schubert's  pieces — *  Der  Jungling  auf  dem 
HUgel,'  op.  8,  and  the  part-song  '  Wehmuth ' 
(op.  80,  no.  i). 

HULLAH,  John.  Line  6  of  article,/or  1 83 3 
read  1833.  P-  75^  a,  1.  io,/or  1840  read  1839  * 
1.  ao,  far  Feb.  ao  read  Feb.  10.  Add  date  of 
death,  Feb.  ai,  1884. 

HUMFREY,  Pelham.  P.  757  a,  line  3 
from  bottom,  for  produced  read  printed.  (It 
had  been  performed  in  1667.) 

HUMOROUS  MUSIC.  The  element  of 
humour  in  music  is  far  from  common,  and 
though  easy  to  recognize  when  encountered,  is 
rather  difficult  to  define.  Nor  is  this  difficulty 
lessened  by  calling  to  mind  a  number  of  ex- 
amples  and  endeavouring  to  generalize  there- 
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from.^    Such  a  course  shows  us  only  that  our 
title  is  either  too  comprehensive  or  too  limited 
for  the  name  of  one  particular  kind  of  music, 
embracing  on  the  one  hand  nil  scherzos,  all 
comic-opera  and  dance-music,  and  on  the  other 
hand  including  only  serious  music  in  which  a 
sudden  and  momentary  change  of  mood  appears. 
It  is  evident,  however,   that  the  title  is  in> 
applicable  to  merely  light,  gay  or  frolicsome 
music.    On  the  other  hand,  to  pronounce  Bee- 
thoven the  sole  exponent  of  musical  humour  is 
to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  making  a 
'  class.'   How  then  shall  we  limit  our  definition  ? 
Will  it  be  of  any  use  to  remember  that  there  are 
various  kinds  of  humour,  such  as  high  and  low, 
comedy  and  farce?     We  fear  not*    Schuniann 
indeed,  writing  on  this  subject,  says:' — 'The 
less  educated   minds  are  usually  disposed  to 
perceive  in  music  without  words  only  the  feel- 
ings of  sorrow  or  joy,  but  are  not  capable  of 
discerning  the  subtler  shades  of  these  sentiments, 
such  as  anger  or  remorse  on  the  one  hand  and 
kindliness  or  contentment  on  the  other ;  a  fact 
which  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  compre- 
hend such  masters  as  Beethoven  and    Franz 
Schubert,  every  condition  of  whose  minds  is  t6 
be  found  in  their  musia     I  fancy  that  I  can 
perceive  behind  some  of  the  Moments  musicals 
of  Schubert  certain  tailors*  bills  which  he  was 
not  able  to  pay,  such  a  Philistine  annoyance  do 
they  express.'    The  poetic  temperament  may  be 
permitted  to  indulge  itself   in   fiintasies   like 
these,  for  which  there  may  or  may  not  be  any 
actual  foundation,  but  Schumann's  words  must 
not  be  taken  literally.    The  scientific  musidau 
in  his  calmer  moments  is  forced  to  admit  that 
the  expression  in  music  of  any  emotion  or  senti- 
ment whatever — beyond  the  elementary  sensa^ 
tions  of  gloom  and  gaiety — is  purely  a  matter 
of  convention,  depending  for  its  effect  upon  the 
auditor's  previous  musicid  experiences.    A  China- 
man would  not  be  thrilled  by  the  strains  of  the 
Marseillaise,   and    a    European    finds   nothing 
pleasing  in  the  Javanese  Gamelan.   The  National 
Anthem  of  one  ^country  is  seldom  rated  highly 
by  a  foreigner,   but  let  an  Englishman  hear 
'Home,  sweet  home ! '  a  Scotchman  hear  the 
skirl   of  his  native  Instrument,  or  a  Swiss  be 
reminded  of  the  Banz  dee  Vachee,  and  each  will 
be  moved  to  the  very  soul.    Gaiety  and  gloom  in 
music  are  discernible  by  all  human  beings  alike ; 
for  this  reason— joy  is  usually  accompanied  by 
an  inclination  to  dance  ;  therefore,  by  a  natural 
association  of  ideas,  music  which  has  short  brisk 
dance-rhythms  excites  lively  emotions,  while  slow 
long  drawn  sounds  connect  themselves  with  tran- 
quillity, repose  and  gravity  of  spirit    The  Intro- 
duction and   Vivace  of  Beethoven's  A  major 
Symphony  afford  an  excellent  illustration  of  our 
meaning ;  the  broad  sluw  phrases  of  the  opening 
would  impress  the  veriest  savage,  while   the 
frisky  rhythm  of   the   main  movement    must 
gladden  every  heart  that  hears  it. 

We  have,  however,  wandered  from  our  point, 
which  is  not  what  kinds  of  humour  can  be 

1  Bchamann.  Gei. Schrift. b.lt  Da$KemitA* to itr Muiik^ 
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ezprened  in  inamo,  bat,  ndmiitiDg  tliat  htunor- 
QUI  mane  does  exiat,  in  what  does  its  hamonr 
coniLBtf  The  answer  is,  that  in  music,  as  in 
literature,  humour  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  (x) 
sudden  and  unexpected  contrasts  of  thought  or 
language,  (a)  grotesque  exaggeration,  and  (3) 
burlesque.  To  all  three  of  these  forms  of 
humour  Beethoven  was  equally  addicted,  and 
added  besides  a  farcical  fun  all  his  own,  some- 
times exhibited  in  allotting  a  jiassage  to  an 
instrument  nnsuited  to  it,  and  upon  which  it 
sounds  absurd.  The  bassoon  is  the  usual  victim 
on  such  occanons.  To  class  i  belong  suoh 
passages  as  the  middle  of  the  ist  movement  of 
the  Symphony  no.  8 — 


^.iiMj.'i'IJ 


the  imitations  of  birds  in  the  slow  movement  of 
the  *  Pastoral,'  and  the  tipsy  bassoon  in  the 
scherzo  of  the  same,  the  wrong  entry  of  the  horn 
in  the  Eroica  and  its  indignant  suppression  by 
the  rest  of  the  orchestra  [quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  73], . 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  somewhat  simi- 
lar joke  at  the  opening  of  the  Choral  Symphony 
scherzo,  the  charming  effect  of  the  long  pedal 
bass  on  the  drums  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
E  b  Piano  Concerto,  and  many  other- passages  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Under  class  2  are  to  be 
ranked  those  especially  *  Beethovenish*  passages 
in  which  a  phnuie  is  insisted  upon  and  repeated 
with  a  daring  boldness,  yet  perfect  artistic 
propriety,  entirely  beyond  the  conception*  of  less 
gifted  musicians,  ana  indeed  only  imitated  by 
one  other — Anton  Dvorak.  Two  conspicuous  ex- 
amples may  be  given  from  Beethoven's  Piano- 
forte Sonatas ;  one  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
G  major,  op.  31.  Here  in  the  coda  the  simple 
iirst  phrase  of  the  principal  subject  is  tossed 
about,  fast,  slow,  in  the  treble,  in  the  bass,. until 
it  finally  dies  of  exhaustion.  Tiie  passage  is 
too  long  to  quote,  as  is  the 
equally  delightful  instance  in  the 
E  minor  Sonata  op.  90  ( i  st  move- 
ment), at  the  return  to  the  ist 
subject,  where  a  mere  transient 
semiquaver  passage  (a)  meta- 
morphoses itself  into  the  actual  subject : — 
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ment),  and  many  others,  are  all  imbued  with  the 
same  kind  of  humour.  In  his  most  serious 
moods,  as  in  the  passage  from  the  C  minor  last 
quoted,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  same  move- 
ment, he  does  not  fear,  as  a  less  consummate 
artist  might,  to  weaken  the  impresuon  of  his 
most  earnest  and  poetic  thoughts  by  this  moment- 
ary intrusion  of  the  grotesque  ;  he  is  conscious 
of  holding  the  reins  of  our  emotions  so  firmly 
that  he  can  compel  our  smiles  or  tears  at  any 
moment. 

The  third  kind  of  humour  in  which  Beethoven 
indulges  is  the  burlesque  vein  so  conspicuous  in 
the  finales  of  Symphonies  No.  7  and  8  and  the 
concluding  pages  of  the  C  minor.  It  is  a  sort  of 
scoff  at  musicali  commonplaces,  and  consists 
indeed,  like  the  previous  class,  in  comical  exag- 
geration, but  so  evidently  intended  as  a  satire  on 
the  inferior  composers  of  the  day  as  to  justify 
us  in  classing  it  apart.  To  this  class  belong 
also  such  eminently  droll  passages  as  the  hurry- 
scurry  of  the  double-basses  in  the  Trio  of  the 
C  mi  nor,  And  in  the  finale  of  No.  4,  the  snort- 
ing low  notes  for  horn  in  the  Trio  of  No.  7, 
etc.  But  after  all,. Beethoven's  infinite  variety  of 
moods  cannot  be  sunomed  up  so  shortly  as  this ; 
the  quaint  suggestion  of  *taning<up'  in  the 
following  passage  (A. major  Symphony,  ist  move- 
ment)— 
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This  whimsical  exaggeration  of  a  trifling  phrase 
into  momentary  importance  is  a  favourite  device 
of  Beethoven's.  The  instance  in  the  slow  move- 
of  tho  C  minor  Symphony  is  familiar  to  every 


one. 


The  long  dominant  passages  with  which  he 
returns  to  the  subject  in  the  4th  Symphony  (ist 
movement),  in  the  ^Waldstein*  Sonata  (ist 
movement),  in  the  7th  Symphony  (last  move- 
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the  comical  introduction  to  the  Finale  of  No.  i — 
Adoffio. 


so  suggestive  of  an  animal  let  out  of  a  cage, 
trying  first  cautiously  one  step,  then  another, 
then  bolting  off  at  full  speed — these  and  a 
hundred  other  examples  partake  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  more  than  one  of  our  sug^gested 
'classes'  and  must  be  left  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Turning  away  fr^m  Beethoven  we  must  re- 
mark, as  we  have  done  under  Schxrzo,  that 
humour  in  music  is  rarely  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Gaiety,  liveliness,  we  find  abundantly  in  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  piquant  gracefulness  in  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn  and  composers  of  the  French  school, 
a  certain  grotesqueness  occasionally  in  Schumann, 
Dvor^  and  Rubinstein ;  but  in  vain  do  we  seek 
for  those  sudden  contrasts  of  mood  and  matter 
which  are  the  essence  of  humour.  Not  to  be  too 
sweeping,  let  us  admit  that  the  Clowns'  March, 
and  still  more  Pyramus's  clead  march  in  Men- 
delssohn's *  Midsunmier  Night's  Dream  *  music 
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are  highly  comic,  that  Schumann,  in  the  '  Fas- 
chingaschwank  aus  VVien '  hit  upon  a  decidedly 
humorous  idea  when  he  made  the  rhythm  of  the 
first  movement  suggest,  first  his  favourite  *  Gross- 
vatertanz*  and  then  the  prohibited  'Marseillaise  *; 
let  us  also  admit  that  Gounod's  Funeral  March 
of  a  Marionette  is  comical  music,  even  apart 
from  its  'programme,*  still  our  collection  of 
humorous  specimens  is  not  a  large  one.  We 
must  fall  back  upon  that  extensive  class  of  music 
in  which  the  humour  is  suggested — if  not  entirely 
possessed — by  the  words  or  ideas  allied  thereto. 
Many  early  examples  of  this  kind  will  be  found 
in  the  article  on  PfiOOBAHME  Musio.  Such 
phrases  as 


^p^^^r 


^ 


y  y  y  y  y=y^ 


do  not  appear  particularly  droll  by  themselves,- 
but  when  we  know  that  they  are  intended  to 
represent  the  mewing  of  a  cat  and  the  clucking 
of  a  hen  wo  smile — perhaps.  The  humour  of 
comic  opera  consists  either  in  the  rapid  articula- 
tion of  syllables  on  successive  notes — known  as 
'  patter ' — or  in  the  deliberate  setting  of  nonsense 
to  serious  music.  The  so-called  comic  cantatas 
of  Bach  might  be  sung  to  serious  words  without 
any  incongruity  being  apparent,  although  his 
'Capriccio  on  the  departure  of  a  brother,*  with  its 
picture  of  the  lamentation  of  the  friends  who 
tell  the  traveller  of  the  dangers  of  his  way,  is 
one  of  the  best  musical  jokes,  ancient  or  modern. 
Mozart  affords  us  in  his  operas  many  specimens 
of  music  which  is  at  least  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  the  humour  of  the  words,  if  not  inherently 
humorous.  Decidedly  his  best  efforts  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  'Die  2^uberflote.*  In 
the  operas-bouffes  of  Offenbach  a  decided  feel- 
ing fur  musical  humour  was  sometimes  exhi- 
bited ;  for  instance  when  Barbe  Bleue  relates 
the  death  of  his  wife  to  a  pathetic-sounding  air 
which,  as  he  quickly  recovers  from  his  grief,  he 
sings  faster  and  faster  till  it  becomes  a  merry 
quadrille-tune.  The  snoring  chorus  in  Orphde, 
the  toothache  song  in  'La  Princesse  de  Tre- 
bizonde,*  and  many  others,  are  singularly  char- 
acteristic. Of  the  same  class  of  humour  as 
this  might  be  mentioned  an  idea  in  Sinetana*s 
light  opera  '  The  Two  Widows,*  which  consists  in 
making  one  of  the  characters  stammer  all  the 
time  he  sings.  This  is  funny  enough,  but  unfor- 
tunately, in  real  life,  the  most  inveterate  stam- 
merer loses  his  afiBiction  the  moment  he  sings.  lu 
the  comic  operas  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  delightful 
ns  they  are,  the  humour  is  quite  inseparable  from 
the  words.  Change  these  and  all  is  lost.  Almost 
the  only  instance  of  musical  humour  in  oi)era. 
where  the  humour  emanates  from  the  music  in- 
dependently of  the  words,  are  to  be  found,  where 
they  would  scarcely  be  looked  for,  in  two  of  the 
later  works  of  Wagner.  In  *  Siegfried  *  the  whole 
of  Mime*s  music  is  eminently  characteristic,  but 
in  Act  II,  Sc.  3,  when  the  dwarf  comes 
wheedlingly  to  Siegfried  he  has  the  following 
expressive  subject  in  the  orchestra : 


I  1     r      r         .tc. 

His  murderous  intentions  having  been  revealed 
by  the  forest-bird,  the  theme  appropriate<l  to  the 
latter  is  woven  into  Mime*s  musio  as  if  in 
mockery: 


Again,  a  little  later,  when  Siegfried  deals  the 
dwarf  his  merited  fate,  the  brother  Alberich, 
watching  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  utters  a  peal 
of  laughter  to  the  *  smith-motive ' 

«  '       10 — I.I     v» — 3:1 — I  rf    ■       I 


^ 


to:^: 


:ti=fc 


:5=:t: 


fe^ 


Ha,    lut-ha-ha-h»-hA*ha  •  ha»ha-ha>-ba-b«  •  ha! 

as  if  to  say  *He  will  never  wield  the  hammer 
again!*  In  the  *  Meistersinger  *  we  find  many 
admirable  specimens  of  musical  drollery,  such  as 
the  illustrative  accompaniment  of  David's  absurd 
catalogue  of  'Tones,*  the  way  in  which  the 
orchestra  pokes  fun  at  Beckmesser  both  in  his 
serenade  and  in  his  version  of  Walther's  song, 
but  most  especially  in  that  remarkable  scene  of 
the  3rd  Act  (unfortunately  reduced  to  a  few  bars 
in  performance)  where  Beckmesser  enters  alone 
in  silent  perturbation  and  the  orchestra  inter- 
prets the  current  of  his  thoughts.  This  is  a  piece 
of  musical  humour  absolutely  without  parallel. 

Lest  we  should  be  deemed  to  have  forgotten 
them,  we  will  mention  in  conclusion  Haydn's 
'Farewell  Symphony,*  the  'Musical  Joke'  or 
'Peasants '  Symphony  *  of  Mozart,  and  the  *  Wuth 
iiber  einen  verlornen  Groschen '  of  Beethoven,  but 
whatever  humour  there  may  be  in  either  of  these 
compositions  certainly  does  not  reside  iu  the 
music.  [F.C.] 

HURDY  GURDY.  P.  759  a,  1.  20,  When  in 
the  key  of  C,  the  lowest  drone  is  tenor  C.  The 
lowest  drones  are  called  Bourdons,  the  next 
higher  open  string  is  the  Mouche.  The  Trompette 
which  is  again  higher,  a  copper  string  next  the 
two  melody-strings,  may  be  tuned  as  indicated 
and  used  at  pleasure. 


Chanterell«ii 

Trompette. 
Monehe. 

Bourdoaa. 


$ 


-^^ 


-«>- 


P 


^g--^ 


3E 


:n: 


zz 


^ 


ja: 


One  or  other  of  the  bourdons  is  omitted,  ac- 
cording as  the  key  is  C  or  G.  [AJ.H.] 
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HUTCHINSON,  Fbancis.  Correct  name 
throughout  to  Hutclieioi),  and  for  last  two  sen- 
tences of  article  read  as  follows : — He  was  the 
only  son  of  IVofessor  Hutcheson  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  well  known  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
ethical  philosophy;  he  had  taken  a  Scottish 
degree  in  medicine  before  176  a,  when  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
As  early  as  1750  he  had  published  a  medical 
work  at  Glasgow.  In  the  roll  of  Graduates  the 
following  entry  occurs : — '  Francis  Hutcheson  (or 
HutchissonJ,  B.A.  1745,  M.A.  1748,  M.D.  1762.' 
He  adopted  the  pseudonym  of  f*rancis  Ireland, 
fearing  to  injure  his  professional  prospects  by 
being  known  as  a  composer. 

HUTSCHENRUIJTER,  WiLHELM ,  bom  Dec, 
35, 1796,  at  Rotterdam,  at  first  studied  the  violin 
and  horn,  but  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 
composition  and  to  the  direction  of  various  choral 


INDY. 

and  other  musical  societies,  the  Eraditio  Mosica, 
the  Musis  Sacrum,  and  the  Euterpe.  He  wu 
also  music-director  at  Schiedam,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St 
Cecilia  in  Rome.  He  wrote  more  than  150  com- 
positions of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  : — ^an  opera,  *  The  King  of  Bohe* 
mia,'  produced  at  Rotterdam,  four  symphonies, 
two  concert  overtures,  aa  ovcarture  for  wind  in- 
struments, several  masses,  cantatas,  songs,  etc. 
A  fine  sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello,  op.  4, 
may  also  be  mentioned.  He  died  at  Rotteniaui 
Nov.  18, 1878.    (Riemann*s  Lexicon.)  [M.] 

HYMN.  P.  760  d,  end  of  paragraph  i, 
omit  Pbosa  from  reference.  At  end  of  second  pa- 
ragraph,/or  Plaik  Chaunt  read  Plain  Song. 
P.  76a  bf  1.  23,  for  1594  read  159a.  P.  764fl. 
L  9  of  second  column  of  list  in  small  print,  for 
John  Cooper  read  George  Cooper. 


1. 


1LE   ENCHANTEE,  L*.     Coirect  date  of 
production  to  May  16. 

IMPERFECT.    Line  30  of  article,/or  Large 
read  Long. 

INDY,  Paul  Mabis  THioDORB  Vikcent  d', 
born  in  Paris,  March  27,  1851,^  studied  for 
three  years  under  Dimmer,  attended  Marmon- 
tel's  class,  and  leamt  harmony  and  the  elements 
of  composition  with  Lavignac.  He  then,  with- 
out having  leamt  counterpoint  or  fugue,  under- 
took to  write  a  grand  opera,  'Les  Burgraves,* 
which  was  not  finished,  and  a  quartet  for  piano 
and  strings,  which  was  submitted  to  C^ar  Franck 
in  the  hope  of  overcoming  the  objections  to  the 
musical  profession  which  were  expressed  by  his 
family.  Franck,  recognibing  much  promise  in 
the  work,  recommended  the  presumptuous  youth 
to  study  composition  seriously.  In  1873  d'Indy, 
who  was  now  a  first-rate  pianist,  entered  Franck's 
organ  class  at  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  second  a^cesnt  in  1874,  ^^^  '^  ^^  ^^ 
the  following  year.  In  1875  ^®  became  chorus* 
master  under  Colonne,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
experience  of  orchestral  detail,  took  the  position 
of  second  drummer,  which  he  retained  for  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  began  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  composition.  He  has 
since  been  extremely  helpful  in  organizing  La- 
moureux's  concerts  and  in  directing  the  rdiear- 
sals,  which  have  led  to  such  fine  results  as  the 
performance  of '  Lohengrin.'  Like  many  another 
musician,  d*Indy  owes  the  first  performance  of 
his  works  to  Pasdeloup,  and  his  overture  '  P|c- 
colomini'  (Concert  Populaire,  Jan.  25,  1874) 
revealed  a  musicLon  of  lofty  ideals,  whose  music 
was  full  of  melancholy  sentiment  and  rich  orches- 
tral colouring.  Thi8  overture,  altered  and  joined 
to  the '  Camp  de  Walleustein '  (Soci^t^  Nationale, 

1  Data  rerlfled  by  regliter  of  blrtb. 


1880),  and  the  '  Mort  de  Wallenstein '  (Concert 
Populaire,  March  14,  1880),  forms  the  trilogy  of 
*  Wallenstein,' a  work  inspired  directly  by  Schiller, 
and  one  of  the  composer's  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions. The  entire  trilogy  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Concerts-Lamooreux, 
Feb.  26,  1888.  After  this  he  produced  a  sym- 
phony, 'Jean  Hunyade/  an  overture  to  'Antony 
and  Cleopatra,' '  La  For^t  encfaant^e,'  symphonic 
ballad  after  tJhland;  -a  quartet  for  piano  and 
strings  in  A ;  *  La  Chevauch^  du  Cid/  soena 
for  baritone  and  chorus ;  '  Saugefleurie,'  legend 
for  orchestra;  a  suite  in  D  for  trumpet,  two 
fiutes,  and  string  quartet ;  a  '  Symphony '  on  an 
Alpine  air  for  piano  and  orchesti-a,  all  of  which 
have  been  performed  at  various  Pariaian  concerts. 
D*Indy  has  only  once  written  for  the  stage ;  a 
small  work,  entitled  '  Attendez-moi  sous  I'orme,' 
was  produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  on  Feb.  11, 
1 88 a,  with  but  little  success,  but  he  has  lunce 
made  up  for  its  failure  by  the  dramatic  legend 
'  Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche,*  which  gained  the 
prir.e  at  the  competition  of  the  city  of  Paris  in 
1884,  and  was  performed  three  times  in  1886 
under  Lamoureux's  direction.  Be^ndea  these, 
d'Indv  has  written  several  minor  works,  a  '  lied  * 
for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  piano  pieces  and 
songs,  sacred  and  secular.  He  is  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  composer,  who  does  not  in  the  least 
care  to  please  the  public  ear.  The  melodic  idea 
may  be  sometimes  poor  and  not  very  striking, 
but  the  composer  has  such  a  command  of  the 
resources  of  his  art  as  to  be  able  to  make  the 
most  ordinary  phrases  interesting.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  extraordinary  knowledge  of  technical 
combinations  and  of  vivid  musical  colouring, 
d*Indy,  who  was  at  first  a  follower  of  Schamarm, 
has  borrowed  largely  from  Berlioz's  methods ;  but 
in  conception  and  general  style  his  '  Chant  de  la 
Cloche '  approaches  more  nearly  to  Wagner.  [  A  JT.] 


INFLEXION. 

INFLEXION.    See  Accent,  vol.  I  p.  16  a. 

INSTRUMENT.  Vol.  ii.  p.  6  a.  note  i,/or 
(see  p.  794  a)  read  (see  vol.  i.  p.  749  a).  P.  6  6, 
1.  1 1  from  bottcm,  for  4  of  the  29  strinf^s  read 
5  of  the  30.  After  1.  5  from  bottom  add  while 
in  the  instrumentfl  of  the  Mandoline  family  a 
plectrum  of  tortoiseshell  ia  used. 

INTERMEZZO.  P.  90, 1.  22,  for  1734  read 
1 73 1.  Two  lines  from  end  of  article  omit  the 
word  latest. 

INTRODUCTION.  P.  i^h,  1.  14  from 
bottom,  add  opus  number  of  the  Nocturne  re- 
ferred to,  op.  62,  No.  I.  P.  14  &,  1.  29  from 
bottom,  ybr  D  read  D  minor. 

INVENTION.  Only  the  first  set  of  pieces 
mentioned,  viz.  the  15  in  2  parts,  are  called  by 
this  name ;  the  3-part  compositions  are  called 
'  Sinfunien.* 
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INVERTED  CADENCE.  See  Medial  Ca- 
dence, vol.  ii.  p.  244. 

INVITATORIUM.  A  species  of  Antiphon, 
appointed.  In  the  Roman  Breviary,  to  be  sung, 
at  Matins,  in  connection  with  the  Psnlm '  Venite 
exultemus  Domino.'  Anglican  Ritualists  some- 
times apply  the  term,  Invitatorium,  or  Invita- 
tory,  to  the  '  Venite '  itself;  but  this  use  of  it 
is  incorrect.  It  consists  of  short  sentences,  sung 
before,  and  between,  the  Verses  of  the  Psalm  ; 
and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  very  elaborate  com- 
plications in  the  text  and  music.  [W.S.R.] 

IPHIG6NIE  en  AULIDE.  Concerning 
Wagner's  ending  to  the  opera  see  vol.  iv.  p.  3546. 

IRISH  MUSIC.  P.  2 1  a,  musical  illustra- 
tion,  for  chos  read  Chor. 

IVANOFF.  Add  that  he  died  at  Bologna, 
July  8,  1880. 


J. 


JACK.    P.  27  a,  1.  I,  7.    See  Spinet,  voL  iii. 
p.  651  a,  footnote. 

JACKSON,  William,  *  of  Exeter.'  Add  day 
of  birth,  May  28. 

JACKSON,  William,  *of  Masham.'  Cozrect 
date  of  birth  to  181 5. 

JADASSOHN,  Salomon.  Line  13  of  article, 
for  D  read  D  minor.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  two  pianoforte  trios,  a  string  quartet,  two 
quintets  for  pianoforte  and  strings  (op.  70  and 
76),  a  pianoforte  quartet  (op.  77),  a  piano  con- 
certo (op.  89) ,  and  of  a  setting  of  Psalm  c.  for 
alto  solo,  double  chorus,  and  orchestra. 

JADIN,  Htacinthe.  P.  296,  1.  29, /or  in 
x8o2  read  in  October  1800. 

JAELL,  Alfked.  Add  date  of  death,  Feb. 
28,  X882. 

JAHN,  Otto.  Add  that  his  life  of  Mozart 
^vas  published  in  an  English  translation  by  Miss 
Pauline  Townshend,  in  three  volumes,  by  No- 
vello  and  Co.  in  1882. 

JAHRBUCHER,  etc.  For  continuations  see 
Bbeitkopf  &  H artel  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  562. 

J  ANIE WICZ.  Line  3  of  article,  /or  1 783  or 
4  read  1784  or  5.  Add  that  an  andante  of 
Mozart's  for  violin  and  orchestra,  dated  April  i, 
1 785  (K.  470),  is  believed  by  Jahn  (iii.  .297)  to 
have  been  written  for  Janiewicz. 

JANOTHA,  Nathalie.  Line  4  from  end  of 
article, /or  of  the  same  year  read  1878.  Add 
that  in  1885  she  was  made  pianist  to  the- court 
of  Germany  and  Prussia  by  William  I. 

JANSA,  Leopold.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
1 794 ;  add  that  he  last  appeared  at  Vienna  in 
1 871,  when  he  was  77  years  of  age,  and  add  day 
of  death,  Jan.  25. 

JARDINE  &  Co.  a  firm  of  organ-builders  in 
Manchester.  The  house  was  founded  in  1823 
by  Renn.  Between  1825  and  1830  the  firm  was 
Renn  &  Boston^  and  after  that  Renn  alone,  till 


his  death  in  or  about  1848.  In  1850  the  busi- 
ness was  bought  by  Kirtland  &  Jardine.  In 
1865  Kirtland  retired,  and  Frederic  W.  Jardine 
remained  alone  until  1874.  The  business  was 
then  bought  by  J.  A.  Thorold  k  C.  W.  Smith, 
who  are  now  trading  under  the  name  of  Jardine 
&  Co.  Examples  of  their  work  may  be  found 
in  St.  Peter's  Church  and  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
both  in  Manchester,  and  also  in  Stockport  Sunday 
School.  [V.  de  P.] 

JENSEN,  AiX)LPH.  Correct  date  of  death 
to  Jan.  23,  and  add  that  the  score  of  an  opera 
*  Turandot '  was  found  after  his  death. 

JEUNE,  Le.    See  Le  Jeuve,  vol.  ii.  1x8. 

J  E WITT,  Randolph.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  1706, 
note  4. 

JOACHIM.  L.  9  of  article  read  In  1841  he 
became.  (Corrected  in  later  editions.)  To  list 
of  works  add  Variations  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
in  £  minor. 

J^DEL.    See  Ttbolibnn«. 

JOHNSON,  Joey.  See  London  Violin 
Makebs,  vol.  ii.  p.  1645. 

JOMMELLI.  NiccoLO.  P.  366,  1.  13  from 
bottom, /or  Sept.  11  read  Sept.  10.  P.  376, 
1.  22  from  bottom, /or  17 71  readi^jo,  P.  38a, 
1.  itj'or  Aug.  -28  read  Aug.  25. 

JONAS,  Emile.  p.  39  a,  add  to  list  of 
operettas,  *  Le  Chignon  d*or,*  Brussels,  1874; 
'  La  bonne  Aventure,*  1 882 ;  '  Le  premier 
Baiser.'  1883. 

JONCI^RES,  Victorin  db,  the  adopted 
name  of  Fiux  Lodger  Rossionol,  born  in 
Palis,  April  12,  1839.  The  name  by  which  he 
is  known  was  adopted  by  his  father,  a  journalist 
and  advocate  of  the  Cour  d'Appel,  who,  under  the 
Empire,  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to 
the  '  Patrie '  and  the '  Constitutionnel.'  Victorin 
began  by  studying  painting  ;  but  by  way  of 
amusement  he  composed  a  little  op^  comique 
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adapted  by  a  friend  from  Moli^re's  'Sicilien/ 
which  was  performed  by  studentfl  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire at  the  Balle  Lyrique  in  1859.  ^  critic 
who  was  present  advised  the  composer  to  f^ve 
up  painting  for  music,  and  accordingly  Jonci^res 
began  to  study  harmony  with  Elwart.  He  entered 
Lebome's  counterpoint  class  at  the  Conservatoire, 
but  left  it  suddenly  on  account  of  a  disagreement 
with  his  master  concerning  Wagner,  who  had  just 
given  his  first  concert  in  Paris.  From  this  time  he 
studied  independently  of  the  Conservatoire.  At 
the  Concerts  Musard  he  produced  an  overture, 
a  march,  and  various  orchestral  compositions; 
he  also  wrote  music  to  '  Hamlet,'  produced  by 
Dumas  and  Paul  Meurice.  A  performance  of  this 
work  was  given  ns  a  concert  at  his  own  expense 
in  May,  1863,  and  a  representation  was  given  at 
Nantes  on  Sept.  21,  1867,  under  his  direction, 
with  Mme.  Judith,  of  the  Commie  Fran9aise,  in 
the  principal  part.  The  play  was  produced  in 
Paris  at  the  Galt^  later  in  the  following  year,  but 
fur  the  recent  performance  of  'Hamlet'  at  the 
Fran^ais,  Joncibres'  music  was  rejected  by  M. 
Perrin.  On  Feb.  8,  1867,  Joncibres  made  his 
real  d^ut  as  a  dramatic  composer  at  the  Th^&tre 
Lyrique,  with  a  grand  opera,  '  Sardanapale,' 
which  was  only  partially  successful.  In  spite  of 
this  comparative  failure,  Carvalho  was  per- 
suaded to  produce  a  second  grand  opera,  'Le 
dernier  jour  de  Pomp^i'  (Sept.  a  J,  1869),  which 
was  harshly  received  by  the  public.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  violin  concerto  was  played  by  his 
friend  Danb^  at  the  Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire 
(Dec.  12,  1869).  The  Lyrique  having  come  to 
an  end  after  the  war,  Jonclferes'  dramatic  career 
ceased  for  a  long  time,  as  he  would  not  write 
for  the  Op^ra  Comique,  and  could  not  gain  ad- 
mittance to  the  Grand  Opera.  He  wrote  a  Sym- 
phonic Romantique  (Concert  National,  March  9, 
1873),  and  various  other  pieces  were  produced  at 
the  concerts  conducted  by  Danb^  at  the  Grand 
Hotel.  At  length,  on  May  5,  1876,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  his  grand  opera  '  Dimitri,' 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  Theatre  Lyrique  at 
the  Gatt^,  under  the  direction  of  Vizentini ;  and 
the  work,  although  it  did  not  attract  the  public, 
showed  that  the  composer  possessed  a  strong 
dramatic  instinct,  inspiration  of  some  power,  if 
little  originality,  and  an  effective  style  of  or- 
chestration. The  opera  was  such  a  remarkable 
advance  upon  his  earlier  productions  that  hopes 
were  formed  which  have  not  been  realized  either 
by  his  *Reine  Berthe'  (Dec.  27,  1878),  given 
four  times  at  the  Op^ra,  nor  by  his  '  Chevalier 
Jean'  (Op^ra  Comique,  March  ii,  1885),  which 
succeeded  in  Germany,  though  it  had  failed  in 
Paris.  Besides  these  dramatic  works  Jonci^res 
has  written  numerous  compositions  for  the  con- 
cert-room :  '  Sdr^nade  Hongroise,'  ^  La  Mer,'  a 
symphonic  ode  for  mezzo  soprano,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  '  Les  Nubiennes/  orchestral  suite,  a 
Slavonic  march,  a  Chinese  chorus,  etc.  His 
works,  of  which  'Dimitri'  is  by  far  the  best, 
have  the  merit  of  being  carefully  orchestrated, 
and  his  vocal  writing  is  marked  by  a  just  sense 
of  the  laws  of  prosody.     As  a  critic — for  since 


JULLIEN. 

1 871  he  has  been  musical  critic  to  '  La  Libert^,' 
and  contributes  to  it  theatrical  notices,  etc 
under  the  pseudonym  of '  Jennius ' — his  opinions, 
like  hia  music,  are  wanting  in  balanoe  and  unity, 
and  have  considerably  injured  his  musical  stand- 
ing. In  Feb.  1877  M.  Jonci^iree  received  the 
cross  of  the  Le'gion  d*honneur.  [-^^-l 

JONES,  Hbnrt  &  SoKS,  organ-builden  in 
London,  established  1847;  they  made  the  organs 
for  Christ  Church,  Albany  Street;  St.  Matthias. 
West  Brompton ;  and  the  Aquarium,  Westmin- 
ster. They  invented  an  ingenious  composition 
pedal,  under  the  influence  of  which  any  stops 
may  be  brought  on  by  a  turn  of  the  stop-handle 
to  the  right ;  so  that  any  possible  combination, 
prepared  but  an  instant  before  it  is  wanted,  may 
be  brought  on  to,  or  taken  off,  the  keys.  [V.  de  P.] 

JONES,  JOBK.  P.  39  5.  the  last  note  but 
one  of  the  chant  should  be  D  not  C.  (Corrected 
in  later  editions.) 

JORDAN,  Abbahav,  sen.  and  jun..  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  fiimily  located  in  Maid- 
stone in  the  15th  century.  The  elder,  who  was 
a  distiller,  but  had  a  mechanical  turn,  devoted 
himself  to  organ-building,  and  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  made  many  fine  instniments. 
He  instructed  his  son  Abraham  in  the  same 
business.  The  Jordans  deserve  especial  notice 
as  being  the  inventors  of  the  swell,  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a  sliding  shutter,  and  was  first 
applied  to  the  organ  which  they  built  for  St. 
Magnus'  Church,  London  Bridge,  in  171 2.  In 
1 720  they  built  the  organ  of  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos  at  Cannons,  on  which  Handel  used  to  play. 
This  was  sold  by  auction  in  1747,  after  which  they 
repaired  it  and  conveyed  it  to  Trinity  Church, 
Gosport.  See  Btfield,  Jordan,  and  BBnxsE, 
vol.  iv.  p.  571 ;  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  595, 596.  [V.  de  P.] 

JOSQUIN.  P.  42  6, 1.  20,  for  who  creates  a 
genial  impression,  retul  who  impresses  us  as  being 
a  genius. 

JULLIEN,  JxAN  LuciEir  Adolphx,  bora 
June  I,  1845,  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  dis- 
tinguished literary  men,  his  grandfather,  Bernard 
JuUien  (i  752-1826)  having  held  various  pro- 
fessorships, and  his  father.  Marcel  Bernard 
JuUien  (1798-1881),  having  been  for  some  years 
principal  of  the  College  at  Dieppe,  and  subse- 
quently editor  of  the  'Revue  de  rin8tructio& 
publique,'  and  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  compilation  of  Littr^^s  Dictionary.  Ad<^phe 
JuUien  was  educated  at  the  Lyc^  Charlemagne 
in  Paris,  and  having  taken  the  degree  of  licen- 
tiate in  law,  he  completed  his  musical  studies 
under  Bienaim^,  retired  professor  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire. His  first  essay  in  musical  critidam 
was  an  article  in  '  Le  M^nestrel,*  on  Schu- 
mann's '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  which  had  just 
been  produced  unsuccessfully  in  Paris  (1869), 
In  that  article  his  pronounced  opinions  in  favour 
of  tlie  advanced  school  of  music  axe  expressed 
as  fearlessly  as  they  are  in  his  most  recent 
writings.  He  has  ever  since  fought  valiantly 
for  musical  progress  of  every  kind,  and  in  the 
Wagnerian  controversy  he  has  taken  a  position 
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which  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  His  re- 
cently published  life  of  that  master  is  not  only 
a  monument  of  accurate  and  erudite  information, 
but  a  complete  and  in  most  cases  just  review  of 
all  his  works,  while  the  collection  of  caricatures 
and  the  other  illustrations  make  the  book  ex- 
ceedingly amusing.  He  is  now  about  to  publish 
a  companion  volume  on  Berlioz.  But  before  en- 
gaging in  the  great  musical  battle  of  our  day,  he 
had  proclaimed  his  convictions  with  regard  to  Ber- 
lioz, Schumann,  and  other  composers  who  were 
too  little  appreciated  in  France,  with  great  vigour 
and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He 
has  at  various  times  contributed  to  the  '  Revue 
et  Gazette  musicale,*  the  'M^nestrel/  the 
'Chronique  musicale/  the  *  Renaissance  musicale/ 
the  *  Revue  contemporaine/  the  '  Moniteur  du 
Bibliophile/  the  *  Revue  de  France/  the  *  Corre- 
spondant/  the  'Revue  Britannique/  'L'Art/ 
'  Figaro/  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  critic 
to  the  'Fran^ais'  from  May  1872  to  Nov. 
1887,  when  that  paper  was  amalgamated  with 
the  old  '  Moniteur  universel  * ;  since  that  time 
M.  Jullien  has  remained  on  the  staff.  Be- 
sides exercising  the  ordinary  avocations  of  a 
musical  critic,  ho  has  made  an  intimate  study 
of  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,,  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  theatrical  affairs 
of  the  time ;  and  most  of  his  earliest  books,  which 
have  become  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure, 
treat  of  this  subject.  His  first  books, '  L'Op^ra 
en  1788'  (1873),  and  *  La  Musique  et  les  Philo- 
sophesau  XYIU^sifecle*  (1873),. were  followed 
by  several  which  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
music.  A  complete  list  of  lus  works  since  1876 
is  appended : — *  Un  Potentat  musical,' etc.  (1876); 
•  LTiglise  et  TOp^a  en  1735  *  (1877}  ;  *  Weber 
h  Paris'  (1877)  ;.  *  Airs  varils,  histoire,  critique, 
biographies  musicales  et  dramatiques'  (1877)  \ 
*La  Cour  et  I'Op^ra  sous  Louis  XVI*  (1878)  ;. 
<  La  Commie  et  la  Galanterie  au  XVIII <"  si^cle ' 
(1879);  'Histoire  du  Gostume  au  Theatre'" 
(1880);  '  Goethe  et  la  musique' (1880);  'L'Op^ra 
secret  au  XVIU*  sifecle '  (1880) ;  '  La  Ville  et  hi 
Cour  au  XVIII*  sibcle*  (in  which  is  embodied 
the  second  of  the  earlier  works,  1881)  ;  '  Hector 
Berlioz'  (1883);.  *  La  Comddie  h  \a  Cour* 
(1883)  ;  *  Paris  dilettante  au  commencement  du 
8i^le  '  (1884)  ;  and  'Richard  Wagner,,  sa  vie  et 
ses  ceuvres' (1886).  [M.] 

JULLIEN*S     MILITARY      JOURNAL. 

Omit  the  reference  to  Militabt  Journals. 

JUNCK,  Benedetto,  born  August  24,  1853, 
at  Turin,  his  mother  being  an  Italian,  and  his 
father  a  native  of  Alsace.  After  a  mathematical 
training  at  Turin,  he  was  sent  into  a  copnmercial 
house  at  Paris.  He  would  from  the  first  have 
preferred  to  make  music  his  profession,  but  al- 
though the  Juncks  were  a  wealthy  £unily,  his 
father  objected  to  the  choice  of  so  precarious 
a  career.  His  natural  bias,  however,  proved  too 
strong  ;  and  instead  of  applying  himself  closely 
to  business,  Benedetto  Junck  devoted  his  time 
chiefly  to  music.  Such  musical  education  as  he 
brought  with  him  to  Paris  was  slight,  and  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  pian6forte.    Hence  the 


orchestral  works  of  the  great  masten  which  he 
first  heard  in  Paris  keenly  stirred  his  artistic 
temperament ;  and  his  ambition  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  music  became  deeply  rooted.  In  1870  he 
returned  to  Turin  as  required  by  law  to  perform 
a  year  of  military  service,  and  about  this  time  his 
father  died.  He  was  now  free  to  follow  his  own 
inclinations,  and  at  the  age  of  23  he  went  to 
Milan,  and  put  himself  under  Alberto  Mazzucato 
(then  principal  of  the  Milan  Conservatorio)  for 
a  course  of  study  in  harmony  and  counterpoint. 
He  also  worked  a  short  time  under  Bazzini. 

In  1879  J^uick  married,  and  hia  home  is  now 
in  Milan,  where  during  the  winter  season  he 
gives  concerts  in  his  own  house,  at  which  lead- 
ing artists  are  wont  to  meet.  Being  a  man  of 
independent  means,  he  has  no  motive  for  writing 
but  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind.  His  works 
are  not  numerous,  but  are  all  marked  by  earnest- 
ness, refinement  and  culture. 

The  list  of  his  published  works  is  as  follows : — 

1.  *  La  Slmona,'  a  aet  of  twelra  songs  for  Soprano  and  Tenor  (words 
byFontana).    1($78. 

5.  Ott«  Bomanie  (words  b7  Heine  and  Panaoehl;.   U81. 
8.  Two  Songs  (words  hj  Heine).    1883. 

4.  Sonata  for  PF.  and  Violin  in  O.    18M. 

6.  Sonata  for  FF.  and  Violin  iu  D.    U89. 
6i  String  Quartet  in  K.    18M. 

Although  the  earliest  of  Junck's  works,  '  La 
Simona  *  still  stands  pre-eminent  among  them  for 
originality  and  power ;  but  some  of  the  *  Otte 
Romanze,* — especially  nos.  3  and  4,  entitled 
Dolce  sera  and  Flebil  traversa  Vanima  mia,  are 
also  compositions  of  a  high  order.  The  melodies 
are  graceful  and  flowing,  and  the  accompam- 
ments  are  worked  out  with  care  and  taste. 

It  is,  however,  in  chamber-music  that  Bene- 
detto Junck  may  be  said  to  have  rendered  the 
most  valuable  service,  because  this  kind  of 
music  has  been  neglected  in  Italy,  and  is  conse- 
quently a  soarce  product  there.  Both  the 
sonatas  and  the  quartet  are  well-written  and 
interesting  works;  the  foim  is  clear,  and  the 
ideas  are  firesh  and  melodious;  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  instruments  shows  a  skilful  hand. 
Of  the  single  movements*  we  would  especially 
commend  the  Andante  of  the  Sonata  in  G, 
which  contains  a  warm  and  impassioned  melody 
of  much  beauty,  and  the  graceful  and  delicate 
Presto  of  the  second  sonata.  Both  are  highly 
effective  without  being  difficult. 

A  special  characteristic  of  Junck*s  is  his  skill 
in  combining  distinct  melodies.  Throughout  his 
works  it  rarely  happens  that  the  principal 
melody  is  merely  supported  by  an  accompani- 
ment; it  is  far  more  common  to  find  indepen- 
dent melodies  in  the  subordinate  parts.  As  two 
examples  out  of  many  we  may  mention  the 
Intermezzo  of  the  second  sonata,  and  the  last 
song  of  the  *  Otte  Romanze.* 

With  this  wealth  of  melody,  contrapuntal 
knowledge  and  genuine  musical  feeling,  Bene- 
detto Junck  may  unquestionably  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  younger 
Italian  composers  of  the  present  time.  [A.H.  W.] 

t  The  fact  that  the  sereral  moTements  of  a  SonaU  are  adTertlsed 
and  sold  separately  in  luly  is  a  sign  of  the  imperlect  appreciation 
of  chamber-music  bj  the  lUlian  public. 
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KAHRER-RAPPOLDI,  Mms.    See  vol.  iii. 
p.  76  A. 

KALKBRENNER,  F.  W.  Line  3  of 
article,  the  date  of  birth  should  probably  be  cor- 
rected to  1784. 

KAMMERTON.   See  Chobton  in  Appendix. 

KAFSB£RG£R»  J.  H.  See  vd.  iv.  p.  264  b, 
note  3. 

KASTNER,  JoHANV  Geobo,  bom  «t  Strass- 
bui'g  March  9,  x8io.  He  was  destined  to  theo- 
logy ;  bat  music  conquered,  and  the  successful 
performance  of  his  opera,  'Die  Konigin  der 
Sannaten,*  induced  the  town  council  of  Strass- 
burg  to  grant  him  the  means  of  goin^  to  Paris 
in  1835,  where  he  finished  his  studies  under 
Bebtok  and  Reicha,  and  resided  till  his  death 
there  Dec.  19, 1867.  In  1837  ^^  published  his 
Treatise  on  Instrumentation,  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  in  France,  and  the  beginning  of  a  long 
series  of  elementary  treatises.  He  was  not  less 
fruitful  as  a  composer  of  operas: — 'Beatrice' 
(German),  1839;  *^  Maschera/  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  1841 ;  'Le  dernier  Roi  de  Juda,  his 
best  work,  given  at  the  Conservatoire,  1844; 
'  Les  Nonnes  de  Robert-le-Diable,*  1845,  and  a 
number  of  vocal  and  instrumental  compositions 
large  and  small,  including  his  '  Livres-Partiiions,' 
half  music,  half  treatises.  Besides  the  numerous 
works  enumerated  below,  Kastner  was  a  volu- 
minous contributor  to  the  *  Gazette  Musicale,* 
the  '  M^nestrel,'  and  the  '  Revue  dtrang^re,'  as 
well  as  to  the  German  periodicals,  *  Iris,'  *  Allg. 
inusikalisehe  Zeitung,*  '  Neue  Zeitschrift,' '  Ce- 
cilia,' and  many  others.  Every  spare  moment 
was  directed  to  the  preparation  of  a  vast '  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Music,'  which  remained  unfinished 
at  his  death.  Such  learned  industry  obtained  its 
deserved  reward,  Kastner  was  made  an  Associate 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  was  also  decorated 
by  a  very  large  number  of  institutions  outside  of 
France. 

For  the  details  of  his  honourable  and  useful 
life  we  muAt  refer  to  the  exhaustive  biography 
by  Hermann  Ludwig,  Breitkopf  &  Hartcl,  3  vols. 
1886,  with  complete  Lists,  Indexes,  etc.,  a  monu- 
ment raised  to  Kastner's  memory  by  the  devotion 
of  his  widow.  His  library  has  been  acquired  by 
his  native  city. 

Litt  of  Kastner' 9  Warhs. 

Stkambokq,  1828— las.  S-Operu;  <8  Symphontoi;  S  Orcrttirw: 
PF.  Concerto ;  lUrcfaes ;  ChonuM ;  W&ltzes ;  10  8erenad«s  for  Wind 
InitrumenU. 

Paris.  OfMrMi-'Beatrlee'  0898);  'La  MMchea'  0841);  *La 
dernier  Bol  de  Juda '  (1844) ;  *  Les  Nonnes  de  Robert-1  e-Olable '  (1846). 
Hymns,  Cantaus :— *La  IMsurreetion '  asS) :  '  Serdanapale'  (1803) ; 
Cantate  Alsaclenne  (1808).  Scenes  for  Voices  aad  PF..  Bongs,  etc.  :— 
'  Les  demieis  moments  d*an  Artiste.'  *  Le  rMna,' '  Le  nigre.' '  Glen- 
allan.'  'Judas  Iscariote.'  etc..  41  In  all.  Part-sonss,  chiefly  for 
men's  roices :— '  Blblioth^ue  chorale.'  73  nos. :  '  Heures  d'amour.' 
6  nos. ;  *  Les  chants  de  I'armte  Frangaii,'  23  nos. ;  '  Les  chants  de  la 
▼le,'  28  nos. ;  '  Les  orphfons.'  etc.  etc.,  28  more  In  all.  Piano  :— 
'  Valses  et  Galops  de  Strmsbonrg,'  8  seU ;  Waltzes.  Polkas,  Marches, 
etc.,  21  more  in  all.  Orchestra:— 3  'Ourertnres  de  Festival.'  In  Eb. 
ftad  0;  'Dram»«nnphonle';  2  pleoet  for  Saxophone  and  FV. 


Trc«tUat:-L  'TralU  fia.  d'InsiraneBtatloa*  (1S9SV  %, 
d'instr.  cOBslddrd  ioos  les  rapports  poAtlqnes,'  etc  asSB).  S. 
malre  mosleale'  OtOff).  i.  'Thforie  abrivfe  du  contrepoiat  e«  di 
ftagtie'  0898).  B.  'lUthode  dMrnentalre  dharmonle.*  6L  Soppls- 
menU  to  noa.  1  and  2.  The  aboT«  Here  approved  br  Om  lastiul. 
and  DOS.  1.  IL  aad  6  adopted  by  the  Consenratolre.  7.  'Mttfaodcs 
dMmenfc.  da  ehant,  piano.  Ttolon.  sate.  flageolat.  eosvat  k  p.'  QBff 
8.  'Do  la  composition.'  etc  US.  0841).  9.  'Coma  dlienaate 
modeme.'  MS.  0842).  10.  'Mdtbodes  dldm.  de  TloloDMlla.  taambek, 
elarlnecte,  cor.  ophieleide.  trombone'  0844).  11.  * Mdtlsode  . . .  ds 
Saxophone '  0845).  12.  *  Mdtbode . . .  de  tlmbalea  *  (VMS).  13. ' Meaosl 
.  .  .  de  mosiqae  mUltalre'  OSC).  14.  'Traitd  da  rortboflrtpUi 
moslcaleJ  MS.  (1848).  IB.  'Les  danaet  des  morta'  (ISBSX.  IS.  *U 
harpe  d'Bole  et  la  mnslqne  eosmiqae'  08BBX.  17.  *L«s  Chants  ds 
I'Armde,  Frangalsa.  arse  un  Kasal  historiqoe  mat  le  Obaats  Bflltabs 
des  Frangals '  (UOfi).  18. '  Les  rotx  de  Parts '  (IS97).  19.  *  Lea  ilitaaa' 
20.  Pardmlologle  mas.  de  la  langue  franflalae  0886).  Hoe.  U.  18.  HI 
1^  and  30  eont^n  taifeoompoeitlODS  otehestial  and  ToeaL 

Kastner's  son  GxoBa  Fbiedrigh  Euosir,  bon 
at  Strassburg  Aug.  lo,  1851,  devoted  himself  to 
physical  science,  especially  to  the  law  of  vibra- 
tions. He  was  the  inventor  of  the  *  Pyropfaone,* 
an  instrument  for  the  employment  of  'singing 
flames.'  He  brought  the  subject  before  the 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  March  17,  1873;  and 
issued  a  book,  *  Le  Pyrophone.  Flammes  chant- 
antes,'  which  reach^  its  4th  edition  in  1876. 
(See  also  'Journal  of  Society  of  Arts,'  Feb.  17, 
1875.)  Shortly  after  this  he  was  seized  wiUi 
serious  illness,  and  expired  April  6,  188 a.  His 
memoir  occupies  the  concluding  chapters  of  his 
£either*s  Ufe  by  H.  Ludwig  (B.  &  H.  1886.)  [6.] 

EEARNS,  WiLUAif  HSNBT.  A  prominent 
figure  in  London  musical  life  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  century.  He  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  17$^, 
and  came  to  London  in  181 7,  where  he  played 
the  violin  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  soon 
however  became  the  musical  adviser  to  Arnold 
and  Hawes,  and  *Der  Freischutz,'  'Asor  and 
Zemira,'  'Robert  the  Devil,'  and  many  other 
foreign  operas  were  brought  out  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Keams  wrote  the 
additional  wind  accompaniments  to  the  'Mes- 
siah '  and  *  Israel  in  Egypt,'  for  the  Festival  at 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1834,  as  well  as  for 
Handel's  choruses  at  provincial  festivals.  In 
1845  he  assisted  Gauntlett  in  editing  the  *  Com- 
prehensive Tune-book.'  He  died  in  Prince's 
Place,  Kennington,  Dec.  a8,  1846.  [G.] 

KEELEY,  Mbs.  (Mart  Aitne  Gowabd),  was 
born  at  Ipswich  Nov.  32, 1805.  Being  endowed 
with  a  pure  soprano  voice  of  remarkable  com- 
pass, she  was  apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  the 
well-known  teacher  of  music,  Mrs.  Smart  (a 
sister-in-law  of  Sir  Geoige  Smart),  under  whom 
she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at 
Dublin  in  1824.  On  July  a,  1825,  she  appeared 
in  London  at  the  Lyceum,  then  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  Arnold.  The  performance 
consisted  of '  The  Beggar's  Opera '  (with  Thome, 
Miss  Stephens,  and  Miss  Kelly),  Shield's  '  Ro- 
sina,'  and  '  The  Spoiled  Child,'  in  which  last  two 
pieces  Miss  Goward  played.  The  event  is  thus 
chronicled  in  the  'Times'  (July  4): — 'Miss 
Goward,  the  debutante,  appeared  as  Rosina  in 
the  opera  of  that  title.    She  is  young,  of  a  den- 
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der  figure,  and  with  intelligent  features.  Her 
voice  is  pretty,  and  after  she  had  overcome  the 
first  embarrassments  of  her  entrance,  she  went 
through  the  part  very  successfully.  She  sang 
the  songs  in  a  simple  manner,  which  deserved  the 
applause  she  received.  It  is  dangerous  to  pro- 
phesy at  first  appearances,  but  we  may,  never- 
theless, venture  to  say  tiiat  this  young  lady 
promises  to  make  a  very  fine  actress. .  . .  Miss 
Groward  played  Little  Pickle  in  the  "  Spoiled 
Child  "very  well  indeed.'  In  the  same  season 
she  sang  Annetta  in  'DerFreischfitz*  with  Bra- 
ham  and  Miss  Paton%  In  i8a6,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  Weber^s  *  Oberon  *  at  Covent  Garden,  she 
undertook  the  small  but  important  part  of  the 
Mermaid,  the  music  of  which  had  been  pre- 
viously tried  by  Miss  Love  and  Miss  Hammers- 
ley,  both  of  whom  declined  to  sing  it  owing  to 
Uie  difiiculty  of  hearing  the  delicate  orchestral 
accompaniments  at  the  back  of  the  vast  stage 
where  the  Mermaid  has  to  appear.  Miss  Goward, 
however,  overcame  this  obstacle,  as  Mr.  Planch^ 
states  (*  Recollections  and  Reflections,'  vol.  i.) ; 
*  she  was  even  then  artist  enough  to  be  entrusted 
with  anything,'  and  her  singing  of  the  Mermaid's 
music  earned  for  her  the  personal  thanks  of  the 
composer.  For  the  next  few  years  Miss  Goward 
continued  to  sing  in  English  opera,  but  after  her 
marriage  witb  the  well-known  comedian,  Mr. 
Keeley  (which  took  place  on  June  26,  1829), 
she  devoted  her  talents  entirely  to  comedy,  in 
which  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
English  stage.  In  the  present  work  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  trace  her  dramatic  career:  it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  since  breaking  a  small 
blood-vessel,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  suf- 
fered for  two  or  three  years,  she-  has  not  taken 
an  engagement  at  any  theatre.  Mrs.  Keeley 
has  never  formally  left  the  stage,  but  still  takes 
great  interest  in  theatrical  affairs,  and  is  justly 
loved  and  respected  as  the  doyenne  of  the  pro- 
fession. [W.B.S.] 

KEISER,  Reinhabd.  Add  day  of  death, 
Sept.  13. 

KELER  BELA.  Add  date  of  death,  Nov. 
20,  1882. 

KEMBLE,  Adelaide.  Add  date  of  death, 
Aug.  4,  1879. 

KENNEDY.  See  London  Violin-makebs, 
yol.  ii.  p.  165  a. 

KENNEDY,  David,  Scottish  vocalist,  bom 
at  Perth,  April  15, 1 825 ;  died  Oct.  13, 1886.  He 
received  hb  first  lessons  in  music  from  his  father, 
an  enthusiastic  musician,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  assisted  him  as  precentor  of  the  North 
United  Secession  Church,  Perth.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as  precentor 
of  South  Street  Church  in  the  same  city.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  house  painter 
in  Perth.  During  this  time,  while  working  at  a 
house  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  he  resolved 
to  hear  Templeton,  who  was  singing  at  the  Perth 
Theatre.  He  started  after  leaving  off  work,  run- 
ning all  the  way,  and  clearing  the  distance  in  two 
hours.    Having  no  money  to  pay  for  admission, 


he  stood  throughout  the  whole  performance,  in 
the  pelting  rain,  with  ear  to  key-hole,  and 
then  took  to  the  road  again  to  be  ready  for  work 
at  six  in  the  morning.  He  afterwards  worked 
as  a  journeyman  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  but 
returned  to  Peiih  to  commence  business  on  his 
own  account.  He  had,  however,  the  never- 
ceasing  desire  to  become  a  public  singer,  and 
made  frequent  visits  to  Edinburgh  to  receive 
singing  lessons  from  Mr.  Edmund  Edmunds. 
Having  secured  an  appointment  as  precentor  in 
Nicholson  Street  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Edinbuigh,  he  struggled  hard  to  support  himself 
and  family  by  occasional  concert  giving,  teaching, 
etc.  in  Edinburgh  and  neighbourhood.  In  Jan. 
*59  he  received  his*  first  important  engagement, 
for  the  Bums  centenary  at  St.  George's  Hall, 
Liverpool.  In  the  autumn  he  gave  twelve  con- 
certs in  Buccleuch  Street  Hall,  Edinburgh.  Every 
programme  being  different,  he  tested  about  1 50 
songs.  Professor  Ay  ton  and  Robert  and  William 
Chambers  were  in  the  habit  of  attending ;  they 
became  his  personal  friends,  and  gave  him  many 
friendly  hints,  and  great  encouragement  at  the 
outset  of  his  career.  In  i860  he  made  short 
tours  in  Scotland,  and  in  1861  went  as  far  as 
the  Orkneys.  In  the  summer  of  1862  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  London,  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms.  Four  concerts  were  given,  and 
the  programmes  contained  selections  from  '  The 
Gentle  Shepherd,*  'NoctesAmbrosiansB,'  etc.,  etc. 
The  veteran,  John  Templeton,  was  present  upon 
each  occasion,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer 
his  warm  congratulations.  In  December  of  the 
same  year  Kennedy  commenced  a  series  of  con- 
certs in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  which  extended  to 
100  nights,  ending  in  May  1863.  After  tours  in 
the  south  of  England  and  in  Scotland  he  returned 
to  London  in  Uie  winter  of  1864-65,  to  give  a 
series  of  concerts  in  Store  Street  HaU,  with  fresh 
prognunmes,  which  included  selections  from 
*  Waverley,'  and  an  entertainment  called  '  The 
Farmer's  Ingle.'  His  eldest  daughter,  Helen, 
scarcely  in  her  teens,  had  now  become  his  ac- 
companist. At  one  time  or  .another  his  eleven 
sons  and  daughters  all  assisted  in  the  entertain- 
ments. In  the  summer  of  1866  he  visited  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  sang  in  every  city 
of  importance  North  and  South.  For  the  next 
twenty  years  he  toured  at  home  and  abroad, 
travelling  through  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  and  India,  and  revisiting  Canada  several 
times.  One  of  his  first  acts,  when  at  Quebec  in 
1867,  was  to  visit  the  grave  of  Wilson,  who 
died  there  in  1849.  ^®  ^^  photographs  taken 
of  the  tombstone,  and  arranged  that  the  grave 
should  be  tended  and  cared  for  in  perpetuity. 
Mr.  Kennedy's  last  appearance  in  public  was  at 
a  *  Bums  Night,'  in  Samia,  Oct.  4, 1886.  The  last 
concert  given  by  the  '  Kennedy  Family'  was  at 
Stratford,  Ontario,  on  the  following  evening.  Mr. 
Kennedy  being  too  ill  to  appear,  his  daughters 
carried  out  the  programme,  toe  Mayor  of  Strat- 
ford taking  the  chair.  He  probably  hastened  his 
end  by  resolving  to  revisit  the  grave  of  Wilson 
with  the  shadow  of  death  almost  upon  him.    He 
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went  ont  of  his  way  to  do  so,  and  in  a  few  days 
breathed  hU  last,  at  Stratford.  The  body  was 
embalmed  and  brought  to  his  native  land  by  his 
widow;  a  public  funeral  took  place  from  his  own 
house  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  Grange  Cemetery. 
An  interesting  sketch  of  his  life  by  his  daughter 
Marjory,  has  recently  been  published.  It  contains 
also  a  condensation  of  three  books,  previously 
published,  entitled  'Kennedy's  Colonial  Tour,' 
'  Kennedy  in  India,'  and  '  Kennedy  at  the  Cape.* 
Much  sympathy  was  felt  for  him  and  his  family 
in  1881  when  one  son  and  two  daughters  perished 
at  the  burning  of  the  Th^tre  des  Italiens  at  Nice. 
His  eldest  son,  David,  died  at  Natal  in  1884.  Only 
.a  few  years  before  his  death  Kennedy  was  at 
Milan  receiving  valuable  hints  from  Lamperti ; 
a  true  lover  of  his  art,  he  ever  felt  the  necessity 
for  constant  application  and  study.  Mr.  Kennedy 
leaves  a  successor  in  his  son  Robert,  who  is  now 
successfully  giving  Scottish  entertainments  in 
Australia.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  raise  a 
public  monument  in  Edinburgh  to  Scotland's 
three  great  vocalists,  Wilson,  Templeton,  and 
Kennedy.  [W.H.] 

KENT,  James.  Add  that  he  was  chorister  of 
the  cathedral  from  1711  to  171 4,  and  was  ap- 
|)ointed  organist  of  the  same  on  Jan.  13,  1737. 
He  died  in  October,  not  May,  1776,  if  his  monu- 
ment at  Winchester  may  be  trusted. 

KETTERER,  Euo^b,  bom  at  Rouen  in 
1 831,  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  obtaining 
a  second  prize  for  9olflgt  in  1847,  and  a  premier 
aceessit  in  1852,  under  Marmontel.  From  that 
time  until  his  death,  which  took  place  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1870,  he  appeared  con- 
stantly as  a  pianist,  and  wrote  multitudes  of 
brilliant  fantasias  and  drawing-room  pieces, 
which  obtained  an  immense  and  ephemeral  po- 
pidarity.  [M.] 

KEY,  KEYBOARD.  P.  53  b,  1.  39,  for  the 
oldest  illustration  of  a  chromatic  keyboard  see 
Spinet,  vol.  iii.  p.  653  a,  footnote.  Line  46, 
for  the  oldest  example  of  a  keyboard  to  a  harp- 
sichord or  spinet  see  Spinet,  vol.  iii.  p.  6530, 
footnote;  but  Mr.  Donaldson's  upright  spinet 
from  the  Correr  collection,  although  undated,  is 
probably,  from  its  structure  and  decoration,  still 
older.  There  is  a  spinet  in  the  loan  collection  of 
the  Bologna  Exhibition  (1888)  made  by  Pasi,  at 
Modena,  and  said  to  be  dated  1490.  P.  54  a,  1. 1 1, 
omit  the  word  ivory.  P.  556,  add  at  end  of 
article  : — The  last  new  keyboard  (1887-8)  is  the 
invention  of  Herr  Paul  von  Jank6  of  Totis,  Hun- 
gary. In  this  keyboard  each  note  has  three  finger- 
keys,  one  lower  than  the  other,  attached  to  a  key 
lever.  Six  parallel  rows  of  whole  tone  intervals 
are  thus  produced.  In  the  first  row  the  octave  is 
arranged  c,  d,  e,  fS,  gS,  aS.c;  in  the  second  row 
cf ,  d  J,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c%.  The  third  row  repeats  the 
fii-st,  the  fourth  the  second,  etc.  The  sharps  are 
distinguished  by  black  bands  intended  as  a  con- 
cession to  those  familiar  with  the  old  system.  The 
keys  are  rounded  on  both  sides  and  the  whole 
keyboard  slants.  The  advantage  Herr  von  Jank<5 
claims  for  his  keyboard  is  a  freer  use  of  the  fingers 


than  18  possible  with  the  accepted  keyboard,  as 
the  player  has  the  choice  of  three  doable  rows 
of  keys.  The  longer  fingers  touch  the  higher 
and  the  shorter  the  lower  keys,  an  arrang«snent 
of  special  importance  for  the  thumb,  which,  un- 
like the  latest  practice  in  piano  technique,  takes 
its  natnral  position  always.  All  acalea,  major 
and  minor,  can  be  played  with  the  same  positions 
of  the  fingers ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  or 
lower  the  hand,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
violinist's  '  shifts.'  The  fikcilities  with  which  the 
key  of  Db  major  favours  the  pianist  are  thus 
equally  at  command  for  D  or  C  major,  and 
certain  difficulties  of  transposition  are  also  ob- 
viated. But  the  octave  being  brought  within 
the  stretch  of  the  sixth  of  the  ordtnaiy  key- 
board, extensions  become  of  easier  grasp,  and 
the  use  of  the  arpeggio  for  wide  chords  is  not 
so  often  necessary.  The  imperfection  of  balance 
in  the  key  levers  of  the  old  keyboard,  which  the 
player  unconsciously  dominates  by  scale  prac- 
tice, appears  in  the  new  keyboard  to  be  increased 
by  the  greater  relative  distances  of  finger  attack. 
On  account  of  the  contracted  measure  of  the  key- 
board, the  key  levers  are  radiated,  and  present  a 
fanlike  appearance.  Herr  von  Jankd's  invention 
was  introduced  to  the  English  public  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Ames  at  the  Portman  Rooms  on  June  ao,  1888. 
It  has  many  adherents  in  Germany.  His  pam- 
phlet 'Eine  neue  Claviatur,'  Wetzler,  Vienna, 
1886,  with  numerous  illustrations  of  fingering,  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  students  in  piano- 
forte technique.  [A.J.H.] 

KET-BU6LE.  Line  4  of  article,  add  voL  i. 
to  reference. 

KEY-NOTE.  After  reference  add  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

KEYS.  P.  56  a.  1.  8, /or  [Contbapagotto] 
read  [Double  Bassoon]. 

KIEL,  Fbiedrich.  Add  date  of  death,  Sept. 
I4»  1885. 

KINDERMANN.  See  Reicheb-Kindkb- 
MANN  in  Appendix. 

KING,  M.  P.  Line  6  from  end  of  article,  add 
date  of  '  One  o'clock,  or  the  Wood  Demon,'  18 11. 

KING'S  THEATRE.  P.  58  6,  1.  21,  add 
vol.  i.  to  reference. 

KINSKY,  Prince.  P.  59  a.  11.  15  and  45, 
add  voL  i.  to  references. 

KIRCHEN-CANTATEN.  P.  60  a,  I.  15 
from  bottom,  add  references  to  English  edition  of 
Spitta's  Bach,  i.  40, 446,  and  ii.  348,  etc.  P.  606, 
1.  38,  add  vol.  i.  before  p.  1 20.  For  continuation 
of  the  list  of  cantatas  see  Bach-Gesellschaft 
in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  529.  Since  that  article 
was  in  type,  the  number  of  cantatas  has  been 
increased  to  170,  by  the  publication  in  1887  of 
the  33rd  volume  (due  1883),  which  contains  the 
following : — 


101.  Komm  do  iflsM  Todesrtunde. 

103.  Ach.  ich  86he. 

16S.  Mur  Jed«m  du  Seine. 

164.  Ihr,  die  Ihr  euch. 

165.  O  lieil'ge  Qeist-  a.  WmmtUO. 


IM.  Wo  grehest  du  hin. 
107.  Ihr  Kenaehen,  ■*hnnf, 

168.  Thue  Uechnuog  1 

169.  (I'ott  tuU  alleln. 

170.  VecnOc'teBuh'. 


KIRCHNER. 

KIRCHNEK,  Theodob.  Add  day  of  birth, 
Dec.  lo. 

KIRKMAN.  P.  6i  h,  line  1 1  from  bottom,  add 
that  the  piano  was  introduced  in  Kirkman's  work- 
bhops  in  the  time  of  Abraham  Kirkman,  as  there 
18  record  of  a  square  piano  inscribed  Jacob  and 
Abraham  Kirchinann,  which  was  dated  1 775.  The 
grand  piano  dated  1780  was  also  theirs.  [A.J.H.] 

KIRTLAND.    See  Jardine  in  Appendix. 

KISTNER.  Line  11  of  article./or  son  read 
brother. 

KITTEL,  J.  C.  Correct  day  of  death  to 
May  18. 

KJERULF,  Halpdaw,  was  bom  at  Chris- 
tiania  in  181 5,*  and  became  known  as  a  com- 
|K>ser  in  Norway  and  the  surrounding  countries 
during  the  time  of  Norway's  struggle  for  free- 
dom, and  the  consequent  renascence  of  her  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  spirit. 

In  1834  *>e  ^M  »  graduate  of  the  Christiaraa 
University,  and  he  had  as  a  matter  of  course 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
for  his  father's  high  post  under  Government 
would  have  ensured  for  him  a  good  start  in 
official  life.     There  ensued  the  heartaches  and 
the  struggles  of  a  bom  artist  who  cannot  throw 
himself  into  what  he  feels  to  be  the  *  wrong 
direction  for  his  energies,*     His  case  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  condition  of  *  the  poor  and  cold 
country  of*  Norway/  which  possessed*  'no  hot- 
house  to  foster  the  arts.'     Nevertheless,  the 
blossom  of  Kjerulf's  art  was  destined  to  raise 
its  head  in   the  chill  desert.     On  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1840,  a  decided  step  was  at  last 
taken  by  Halfdan  Kjerulf,  and   he  began  his 
professional  career  at  the  age  of  25.     He  settled 
clown  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  published  some 
simple  songs  even  before   he  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  theory  of  music  by  some  resident 
foreigner.     In  1850  or  thereabouts  Kjerulf  had 
begun  to  attract  public  attention,  the  Govern- 
ment awarded  to  him  a  grant  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  study  for  a  year  at  Leipzig  under 
Richter.   On  his  return  to  Christiania  he  did  his 
best  to  establish  clasHical  subscription  concerts 
in  that  city,  but  with  no  lasting  success.     In 
i860  he  was  in  active  co-operation  with  Bjom- 
son,  who  wrote  for  him  manv  poems ;  and  it  was 
during  these  years— 1860  to  1865— that  Kjerulf 
did  his  best  work,  resigned  to  a  contemplative 
and  lonely  existence,  and  content  to  exercise 
a  quiet  influence  upon  those  who  sought  him 
out.    Grieg  amongst  others  was  very  glad  of  the 
older  master's  moral  support. 

The  portraits  of  Kjerulf  represent  him  with  a 
mild  and  pensive  face,  with  traces  of  pain  in  the 
expression.  He  had  indeed  suffered  for  lonij 
from  extreme  delicacy  in  the  chest,  and  death 
overtook  him  when  he  had  withdrawn  to  a  re- 
treat at  Greftien,  near  Christiania,  in  August 
1868.     A  wave  of  deep  emotion  and  sympathy, 

>  Mendel  and  other  German  authorities  sire  wronff  dates. 

«  For  a  full  account  of  Kjerulf  as  the  reprwenuiire  of  hto 
eouotry.  and  for  extracts  from  hU  letien  and  details  of  M%  prirate 
life.  ih«  reader  may  bw  referrrd  to  the  articles  '  lUlfdan  Kjerulf '  bi 
Hanrlk  Suodi.  in  the '  Mualcal  World '  of  October  1, 8.  and  15,  is^. 
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the  fervour  of  which  would  have  astonished  the 
composer  himself,  passed  over  the  country  he 
had  loved  and  served  so  well. 

The  value  of  Kjemlfs  stirring  quartets  and 
choruses  for  men's  voices,  as  reflecting  the  na- 
tional sentiment  in  the  way  most  acceptable  to 
his  countrymen,  has  abeady  been  conmiented  on. 
As  absolute  music  they  are  of  slight  interest,  but 
by  their  vigour  and  their  straightforward  sim- 
plicity they  may  be  said  to  possess  all  ihe  virtue 
which  belongs  to  complete  appropriateness  to 
the  subject.  His  few  pianoforte  pieces  fully 
maintain  the  highly  artistic  standard  to  which 
Kjerulf  was  always  faithful. 

Consideration  of  the  purely  musical  side  of 
Kjerulfs  songs  shows  the  perfect  genuineness 
of  their  inspiration,  and  also  tho  limits  of  that 
inspiration  in  intellectual  depth  and  power.  The 
stream  of  melody,  generally  written  with  due 
effect  for  the  voice,  and  with  a  varied  and  some- 
times elaborate  pianoforte  accompaniment,  in 
fact,  with  considerable  instinct  of  just  propor- 
tions, is  saved  from  actual  conmionplace  by  the 
fresh  fragrance  and  the  refinement  which  make 
his  music  distinguished  though  not  important.  Its 
sadness  never  becomes  morbid,  but  is  stamped  with 
the. resignation  of  a  noble  nature.     Among  the 
Northern  ballads  and  lyrics  are  to  be  found  some 
really   characteristic   and   quaintly   fascinating 
ditties.    Such  are  Bjorason's  *  Synnove's  Song,* 
'Ingrid's   Song,*   'Young   Venevil,'    'Evening 
Song,'  and  the  Scotch  'Taylor's  Song.'  Munch's 
'Night  on  the  Fjord,*  Theodor  Kjerulf 's  'Long- 
ing.'   Several  songs  that  spring  from  Kjerulfs 
sojourn  at  Leipzig  most  eloquently  recall  the 
influence  of  Schumann,  while  his  treatment  of 
some  English  poems  is  almost  startling.    The 
polished  verses  of  Moore  are  made  the  vehicle  of 
outpourings  in  which  the  gentle  Kjerulf  is  seen 
in  his  most  impassioned  mood — for    instance, 
*  Love  thee,  dearest,  love  thee.'    '  My  heart  and 
lute,'  on  the  other  hand,  has  inspired  the  com- 
poser with  an  intensity  of  dreamy  melancholy. 
Unfortunately  a  certain  amount  of  license  has 
been  taken  in  the  settings,  and  where  the  poem 
as  a  whole  gains  by  the  suggestiveness  of  tho 
music,  the  lines  and  words  now  and  then  suffer 
from  fal^e  accentuation.     This  is  especially  the 
case  with  some  familiar  verses  by  the  late  Lord 
Houghton.    It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  that  is  worthy  of  note  in  the  collection  of 
more  than  one  hundred  songs  by  Kjerulf;  but 
notice  must  be  taken  of  the  successful  colouring 
of  some  Spanish  subjects,  and  of  the  pleasing 
settings  of  Victor  Hugo's  Rx)mances.     Many  of 
the  songs  are  familiar  to  English  amateurs  through 
the  compilation  by  T.  Marzials,  published  by 
Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber  &  Co.     Kjerulf 's 
name  has  been  included  in  Mr.  Carl  Armbruster's 
lectures  on  *  Modem  Composers  of  Classical  Song.' 
Further  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Norwegian 
composer's  work  can  be  read  in  the  'Musikal- 
isches  Wochenblatt'of  Jan.  24, 1879,  *d  **"  article 
from  the  pen  of  Edward  Grieg.  [luM.M.] 

KLEINMICHEL,  Richahd,  bom  at  Posen 
Dec.  31,  1846,  received  his  first  instruction  from 
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hii  father,  and  at  an  early  age  appeared  in 
public  as  a  pianist.  He  afterwards  completed 
his  studies  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  and 
settled  at  Hamburg,  where  be  published  many 
works  of  some  importance,  mostly  for  his  own 
instrument.  His  second  orchestral  symphony 
was  given  at  the  Gewandhaas  at  Leipsig  with 
success.  In  that  town  he  held  for  some  time 
the  position  of  Capellmeister  at  the  Stadt- 
theater,  and  subsequently  held  similar  posts  at 
Danzig  and  Magdeburg,  where  he  now  resides. 
His  first  opera,  *Manon/  was  successfully  pro- 
duced at  the  last  two  places  as  well  as  at 
Hamburg.  He  has  lately  completed  another 
opera,  *  Der  Pfeiferron  Dusenbach.'  He  has  also 
made  'simplified'  arrangements  of  the  pianoforte 
scores  of  Wagner's  later  works.  [M.] 

KLEMM.  Add  that  C.  B.  Klemm  died 
Jan.  3,  i  888,  leaving  the  business  to  his  two  sons. 

KLENGEL,  A.  A.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
Jan.  37, 1783. 

KLINDWORTH.  P.  64  h,  1.  3,  a^d  they 
were  called  the  '  Musical  Art-union.' 

KLINGEM  ANN.  Line  1 8  of  article  add  for 
Mendelssohn's  opera  <  Die  Hochzeit  des  Cama- 
cho';  also. 

KNECHT,  J.  H.  P.  66  a,  L  2,  for  Dec.  11 
recid  Dec.  i . 

KNELLER  HALL.  P.  66  &,  I.  a  a  firombottom, 
after  Forces  add  H.  Schallehn  was  resident  musi- 
cal director  till  April  1850,  Colonel  Whitmore 
was  appoin  ted  Aug.  15,1 863.  He  was  succeeded , 
May  I,  1 880,  by  Colonel  Robert  T.  Thompson, 
who  still  (Jan.  i,  1888)  holds  the  post  of  Com- 
mandant;  Charles  Cousins  (appointed  Nov.  i, 
1874)  being  musical  director.  [G.] 

KNIGHT,  Rkv.  J.  P.  Add  that  his  last 
composition  was  a  setting  of  Byron's  *  Jephthah's 
Daughter,'  and  that  he  died  at  Yannouth  June 
I,  1887. 

KOCH,  HsiNBiCH  Chbistoph,  bom  at  Rudol- 
stadt  Oct.  10,  1749,  the  son  of  a  member  of  the 
ducal  orchesUik  there.  In  1 768  he  was  admitted 
into  the  band  as  a  violinist,  having  received  in- 
struction firom  Gopfert  of  Weimar,  and  in  1.777 
obtained  the  title  of  '  Kammermusiker.'  He 
composed  various  pieces  of  small  importance  for 
the  court,  but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  contri- 
butions to  musical  literature.  His  'Versuch 
einer  Anleitung  zur  Composition'  appeared  in 
three  parts  between  the  years  178  a  and  1793; 
and  his  '  Musikalisches  Lexicon '  in  i8oa.  This 
was  republished  in  a  condensed  form  in  1807 
and  i8a8,  but  its  complete  revision  dates  from 
1865,  and  is  the  work  of  Arrey  von  Dommer. 
[See  Dommer  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  617.]  He 
wrote  several  other  works  of  less  importonce  on 
harmony  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the 
art,  and  died  March  la,  1816.  [M.] 

KOHLER,  Louis.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  733  a,  and 
add  date  of  death,  Feb.  16,  1886. 

KOLLMANN,  August  Friedbich  Kabl. 
line  9  of  article,/or  about  1 78  a  read  April  9,1 7S4. 
Line  12,  for  Nov.  i8a4  read  Easter  Day,  i8a9. 


KRAUSS. 

KONTSKI,  DE.  Correct  date  of  birth  of 
Charles  to  1815,  and  add  date  of  death,  Ang. 
a  7, 1867.  Correct  date  of  birth  of  APOLLisrAiRB 
to  i8a6,  and  add  date  of  death,  June  39,  1879. 
(Partially  corrected  in  late  editiona.) 

KOZELUCH.  Leopold.  Aj  to  the  date  of 
death  the  authorities  are  at  variance,the  date  1814 
being  supported  by  Dlahacz  and  Wurzbach,  as 
well  as  by  the  less  trustworthy  evidence  of  F^tis 
and  Mendel.  The  testimony  of  the  first  is  espe- 
cially weighty,  since  his  dictionary  was  begun  in 
1 815,  when,  the  date  of  so  important  a  musician's 
death  must  have  been  well  known.  Almost  all 
the  authorities  give  May  8  as  the  day :  Dlabacx's 
May  3  iS'  probably  a  misprint  for  8.  It  should 
be  added  that  he  arranged  some  Scotch  songs  for 
Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  in  allusion  to  which, 
Beethoven,  in  a  letter  of  Feb.  79,  1812  (Thayer, 
iii.  449),  whether  inspired  with  disgust  at  Koze- 
luch's  underselling  him,  or  with  a  genuine  con- 
tempt for  his  music,  says,  *Moi  je  m'estime 
enoore  une  fois  plus  sup^rieup  en  oe  peftae  que 
Monsieur  Kozeluch  (miserabilis).*  He  again 
calls  him  '  miserabilis '  (Thayer,  iii.  aoo). 

KRAUSS,  Mabu  Gabbiellb,  bom  March 
a 3,  184a,  at  Vienna,  received  instruction  at  the 
Conservatorium  in  pianoforte  playing  and  har- 
mony, and  in  singing  from  Mme.  Marohesi.  She 
made  her  d^but  at  the  Opera  there  aa  Mathilde 
(*Tell'),  July  ao,.i86o,  and  played  iramediaiely 
after,  Anna  (*Dame  Blanche')  and  Valentine. 
She  became  a  favourite,  and  remained  there  for 
some  years,  until  about  1867^.  Her  parts  in- 
cluded both  Donna  Anna  an^  Elvira,  Fidelio^ 
Euryanthe,  Senta,  Camille  (*2iampa'),  Amelia 
Ankarstroem  ('Gustavus  III.'),  Lalla  Rookh, 
and  Maria  (in  Rubinstein's  'Kinder  der 
Haide'),  Feb.  33,  i86i,and  HA^ne  ('  Hausliche 
Krieg'),  Oct.  6,  1861.  She  made  her  d^ut  at 
the  Italiens,  Paris,  as  Leonora  ('Trovatore'), 
April  6,  1867,  and  Lucrezia;  became  very  suc- 
cessful, and  was  engaged  there  every  season  until 
the  war  of  1870.  She  gained  great  applause  by 
her  performance  of  Donna  Anna,  Fidelio,  Norma, 
Lucia,.  Semiramide,  Gilda,  etc,  and  in  a  new 
opera  of  Mme.  de  Grandval's, '  Piccolino,'  in  Jan. 
1869.  She  sang  with  great  success  at  Naples  in 
Petrella's  'Manfredo '  (1871)  and  'BiancaOrsini' 
(1874),  also  as  Alda ;  with  less  success  at  Milan 
as  Elsa  on  the  production  there  of '  Lohengrin,' 
and  in  Gomes's  'Fosca,'  Feb.  16,  1873.  She 
returned  to  the  Italiens  for  a  short  time  in  the 
autumn  of  1873,  accepted  the  offer  of  an  engage- 
ment for  the  Acad^mie,  previous  to  which  she 
played  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1874.  ^^®  made 
her  d^but  at  the  Acad^rnie  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  house  as  Rachel  in  '  La  Juive '  (first 
two  acts),  Jan.  5,  1S75,  and  in  the  same  opera 
in  its  entirety  Jan.  8.  She  has  played  there 
ever  since  until  the  present  time,  and  has  main- 
tained her  position  as  the  principal  dramatic 
soprano  of  that  company.  She  has  played  the 
heroines  of  Meyerbeer,  also  Donna  Anna  and 
Agatha,  and  in  operas  produced  there  for  the 
first  time  as  the  heroine  (Mermet's  'Jeanne 
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d*Ajc'),  April  5,  1876;  Pauline  (Gounod's 
*Polyeucte'),  Oct.  7,  1878;  Alda,  March  22. 
x88o;  Hennosa  (Gounod's  *Tribut  do  Zamora'), 
April  I,  1881 ;  Katharine  of  Arragon  (Saint- 
Saens's  'Henry  VIII.'),  March  5,  1883;  the 
heroine  on  revival  of  Gounod's  '  Sappho/  April 
3,  1884;  Gilda  (*  Rigoletto '),  March  2,  1885, 
and  Dolores  (Paladilhe's  'Patrie'),  Dec.  20, 1886. 
*  The  talent  of  Mile.  Krauas  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  the  instrument  at  her  disposal  is 
far  from  being  perfect,  and  always  in  response  to 
her  efforts.  The  voice, .  • .  although  not  want- 
ing in  brilliancy  and  power,  is  sometimes  wanting 
in  tone  and  character;  in  certain  parts  of  the 
scale  its  resonance  is  dull,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
high  part  that  it  acquires  its  best  qualities.  The 
style  is  pure  to  perfection,  her  phrasing  is  mas- 
terly, and  her  musical  delivery,  in  recitative 
especially,  attains  in  the  highest  degree  to  gran- 
deur and  beauty.  If  one  adds  to  these  purely 
musical  qualities  the  wonderful  fire,  .  .  .  the 
pathetic  feeling,  the  passionate  expression,  her 
great  intelligence,  and  the  incontestable  power  of 
her  dramatic  accent,  one  can  understand  the  sway 
such  an  artist  exercises  over  the  public,  and  one 
can  guess  the  secret  of  the  success  which  has  made 
her  career  remarkable.  Mile.  Elrauss  is  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  singers  that  contemporiiry 
art  can  boast  of.'    (Pougin.)  [A.C.] 

EREBS.  Add  date  of  death  of  Karl  August, 
May  1 6, 1 8  80.  Line  a  3  of  artiole,/or  Miohaxlbi 
read  Michalebi. 

KREISLERIANA.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
musical  papers  recui  *  Fantasiest&cke  in  Gallots 
Manier.' 

KRETSCHMER,  Edmund.  Add  that  *Hein- 
rich  der  Lowe '  was  produced  at  Leipzig  in  1877, 
and  another  opera,  '  Der  Fluchtling '  at  tJlm  in 
1 88 1.  His  most  recent  production  is  *Schdn 
Rohtraut,'  an  opera  in  4  acts,  produced  at 
Dresden  Nov.  5,  1887.  'Sieg  im  Gesang,*  a 
cantata,  was  lately  performed  at  Dresden. 

KREUTZER,  Conradin.  Line  2  of  article. 
for  1782  read  1780.  P.  72  a,  L  6,  for  in  1843 
conducted  the  43rd  festival,  read  in  1841  con- 
ducted the  23rd  festival. 

KREUTZER,  Rodolphb.  P.  72  a,  note,  add 
We  need  not  complain  of  this,  for  in  the  adver- 
tisements of  Ernst's  concert  in  the  London  papers 
of  1 88 J,  it  is  given  as  'Greitser'l  See  'Mus. 
World,  June  20,  1844,  P*  ^090. 

KROLL,  Franz.  Line  9  of  article,/or  Varia- 
tions read  various  readings.  Line  1 2,  add  refer* 
ence  to  English  edition  of  Spitta's  Bacb,  ii.  166. 

KROMMER, Franz.  Adddayofbirth,Dec.5. 

KRUMPHOLZ,  Wbnzel.  line  12  from  end 
of  article,  yor  seems  to  have  intended  writing  a 
sonata,  read  wrote  a  sonata  in  one  movement, 
given  under  Mandoline,  vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

KUCKEN,F.W.  Add  date  of  death,  April 
3. 1882. 

KUFFERATH,  H.  F.  Add  date  of  death, 
March  2, 1882. 


KUHE,  WiLHELM,  bom  Dec.  10,  1823,  at 
Prague,  was  taught  music  by  Tomaschek,  with 
Schulhoff  as  a  fellow  student.  He  made  a 
concert  tour  with  great  success  in  1844-45  at 
Linz,  Salzburg,  Innsbruck,  Augsburg,  Munich, 
and  Stuttgart.  He  visited  London  with  Pisohek 
in  1845,  and  played  with  success  at  the  Musical 
Union  in  May  seder's  trio,  op.  52,  May  13.  He 
has  lived  in  England  ever  since,  dividing  his 
time  between  London  and  Brighton  since  1847, 
at  which  last  place  he  has  attained  popularity  as 
a  teacher  and  performer,  and  as  a  promoter  of 
concerts.  In  the  last  capacity  Mr.  Kuhe  showed 
great  enterprise  by  the  annual  festival  held  by 
him  from  1870  to  1882,  wherein  he  encouraged 
native  talent  by  the  new  works  composed  at 
his  instance  and  produced  by  him,  viz.  Virginia 
Gabriel's  'Evangeline*  in  1873  ;  Bamett's  can- 
tata, *  The  Good  Shepherd,'  in  1876  ;  Clay*s 
'Lalla  Rookh'  in  1877  and  1878;  Cowen's 
'Deluge,*  and  Colliers  'Suite  Symphonique' 
in  1878;  Walter  Macfarren's  overture,  'Hero 
and  Leander,'  Gadsby's  'Lord  of  the  Isles,' 
Wingham's  Concert  Overture  in  A,  and  Slo- 
per's  suite  in  1879  ;  Leslie's  cantata,  '  First 
Christmas  Mom,' A.  H.  Jackson's  'Ballet  Suite' 
and  W.  Macfarren's  Symphony  in  Bb  in  1880  ; 
W.  Macfarren's  Concertetttck  in  Bb,  played 
by  Miss  Kuhe,  in  1881  ;  Corder's  orchestral 
Nocturne  in  1882,  etc.,  in  addition  to  '  The 
Woman  of  Samaria,'  '  The  Martyr  of  Antioch,* 
etc.,  under  the  respective  direction  of  their 
composers.  He  has  occasionally  appeared  in 
London,  where  he  has  given  an  annual  concert 
since  1846.  He  was  appointed  a  Professor  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  18S6.  His 
numerous  compositions  include  many  drawing- 
room  pieces,  fantasias,  and  studies,  viz. '  Lieder 
ohne  Worte,'  op.  12;  'Le  Carillon,*  op.  13; 
'  Chanson  d' Amour  * ;  '  Romance  sans  Paroles,* 
op.  17  ;  '  Le  Feu  FoUet,*  op.  38 ;  '  Victoria  Fan- 
tasia on  National  Anthem  * ;  '  Fantasia  on  Aus- 
trian Anthem ' ;  operatic  fiintasias,  etc.    [A.C.] 

KUHLAU,  Fribdrich.  For  day  of  birth 
read  Sept.  11,  and  for  the  place  and  day  of 
death  read  Copenhagen,  March  12.  It  is  curious 
that  the  canon  by  Beethoven  is  on  the  name 
*  Bach,'  whether  by  accident  or  design  cannot  of 
course  be  asserted.  The  last  two  lines  of  the 
article  should  run — Compositions,  of  which  a  few 
for  flute  and  a  few  for  piano,  are  still  much 
esteemed.  (Corrected  in  late  editions.)  Under 
Flute,  vol.  i.  p.  538,  a  list  of  his  most  prominent 
compositions  is  given,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
excellent  trio  for  two  flutes  and  piano,  op.  119, 
seven  sonatas  for  flute  and  piano,  and  four 
sonatas  for  violin  and  piano. 

KUHNAU,  JoHANK.  Line  10  from  bottom 
of  page,  yor  then  read  in  1701.  Line  8  from 
bottom,  the  date  of  death  should  probably  be 
June  25,  as  given  by  Riemann  and  Paloschi. 

KULLAK,  Theodor.  Line  1 2  of  article,  for 
185 1  read  1850,  and  add  date  of  death,  March 
I,  1882. 
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LABITZKY,  Jam.     Add  data  of  death, 
Aug.  19, 1 88 1. 

LACHNEB.  Add  data  of  deftth  of 
Theodob,  May  22,  1 877.  P.  81  b,  L  3  from  bot- 
tomtfor  death  read  retirement. 

LACHNITH,  L.  W.  P.  82  A,  1.  6.  for  Aug. 
30  read  Aug.  23.  Add  date  of  death,  Oct,  3, 
X820. 

LAGOMBE,  LouiB.  See  voL  ii.  p.  732  h,  and 
add  date  of  death,  1884. 

LAFONT,  C.  P,  Add  day  of  birth,  Dec.  I. 
Line  15  from  bottom  of  page, /or  1S12  read  18 16. 
Line  9  from  bottom,  add  day  of  death,  Aug.  23. 

LAGUERBE,  Jean.  Add  that  in  1737  he 
■ang  in  Capt  Breval'i  *  Rape  of  Helen  *  the  part 
of  Mercury,  and  that  hia  name  was  correctly 
spelt  in  the  cast. 

LAHEE,  HsNBT,  bom  at  Chelsea  in  April, 
1826,  held  the  post  of  organibt  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Brompton,  from  1847  to  1874,  and 
IS  well  known  also  as  a  professor  and  composer. 
His  music  is  thoroughly  English  in  character, 
and  is  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  our  old 
part-song  writers.  Mr.  Laliee  has  been  the 
victor  in  various  prize  competitions  for  glees  and 
madrigals :  in  1 869  with  '  Hark,  how  the  birds ' 
(Biistol) ;  in  1878,  with  'Hence,  loathed 
Melancholy*  (Manchester);  in  1879,  with 
'Away  to  the  hunt'  (Glasgow);  and  in  1880 
and  1884,  with  '  Love  in  my  bosom*  and  '  Ah  1 
woe  is  me '  (London  Madrigal  Society).  Equally 
good  work  can  be  seen  in  his  other  choral  songM, 
such  as  'The  Unfaithful  Shepherdess,*  'Love 
me  little,  love  me  long,*  and  the  popular  '  Bells,* 
and  in  his  anthems  no  less  than  in  his  various 
songs  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Good  taste  is  shown  by  this  composer  in  the 
choice  of  his  words,  and  he  has  founa  Longfellow 
congenial  with  his  musical  style.  The  cantata 
'  The  Building  of  the  Ship  *  was  written  in  1869 
for  the  late  Rev.  John  Curwen,  who  desired  a 
work  of  moderate  difficulty  for  the  use  of  Tonic- 
Sol-faists.  It  was  performed  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  has  since  attained 
considerable  popularity  in  the  provinces,  and 
has  even  made  its  way  to  Africa  and  America. 
The  subject  of  another  cantata,  Tennyson's 
'The  Sleeping  Beauty,'  afforded  Mr.  Lahee 
scope  for  a  greater  variety  of  treatment,  and 
contains  some  graceful  writing  for  female  voices. 
It  has  been  heard  on  the  continent  and  in 
America.  [L.M.M.] 

LAHOnSSAYE,PiSRBE.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  293  a. 

LALANDE,  Henribtte  Clementine  Msbio. 
Add  that  she  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  7,  1867. 


LALANDE,  Michel  Richard  de,  Sarinten- 
dant  de  la  Mustque  under  Louis  XIV.  and  XVn 
the  cleverest  composer  of  church  music  of  his 
day,  was  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  15,  1657,  and  died 
in  the  same  city,  June  18, 1726,  having  spent  45 
years  in  the  service  of  the  court.  He  was  the 
fifteenth  child  of  a  tailor,  and  was  at  first  a  cho- 
rister of  St.  Grermain  I'Auxerrois,  where  he  stu- 
died music  under  Chaperon,  and  learnt,  almost 
entirely  by  himself,  to  play  the  violin,  bass  viol, 
and  harpsichord.  When,  on  the  breaking  of  hu 
voice  at  tlie  1^  of  1 5,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  maitrise,  he  bethought  himself  of  turning 
his  violin-playing  to  account,  and  applied  for 
admission  into  LuUi's  orchestra.  He  was  re- 
fused, and  swore  out  of  pique  never  to  tonch  the 
violin  again.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  organ, 
and  made  such  progress  that  he  was  soon  ap- 
pointed organist  in  four  different  churches  in 
Paris — St.  Gervais.  St.  Jean,  Petit  St.  Antoine^ 
and  at  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  who  confided  to 
him  the  composition  of  symphonies  and  choruses 
for  several  of  the  tragedies  performed  at  their 
college.  He  soon  afterwards  applied  for  the 
post  of  organist  to  the  King,  but  though  Lulli 
pronounced  him  to  be  the  best  of  the  com |>eti tors, 
he  was  refused  on  account  of  his  youth.  He 
was  recommended  by  the  Marshal  de  Ko- 
ailles,  to  whose  daughters  he  taught  music,  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  King  chose  him  to  super- 
intend the  musical  education  of  the  princesses, 
afterwards  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans  and  Madame 
la  Duchesse.  Lalande  was  so  successful  in  this 
capacity  that  the  King  appointed  him  master  of 
his  chamber  music;  and  in  1683,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Dumont  and  Robert  from  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  chapelle,  he  obtained  one  of  the 
appointments,  for  it  was  decided  to  appoint  four 
officers  to  serve  for  three  months  by  turns. 
Eventually  the  offices  were  united  in  the  person 
of  Lalande,  who  had  now  received  several  pensions 
and  the  cordon  of  the  order  of  St.  Michel.  In 
1684  ^^®  King  had  given  him  a  wife,  Anne  Rebel, 
said  to  be  the  best  singer  of  the  court,  had  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  wedding,  and  given  a  dowxy 
to  the  bride.  In  1722.  having  lost  his  wife,  and 
two  gifted  daughters,  who  died  of  smallpox  in  the 
same  year  as  the  Dauphin  (1711),  Lalatide  begged 
the  King  to  allow  him  to  remit  three-quarters 
of  his  salary,  thus  returning  to  the  original  ar- 
rangement. He  presented  as  his  substitutes  and 
assistants  Campra,  Bernier,  and  Gervaiit.  As  a 
reward  for  his  disinterested  conduct  the  Regent 
granted  him  a  pension  of  3000  livres.  In  the 
following  year  he  married  again,  Mile,  de  Cniy, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Princesse  de  Conti*s  sur- 
geons, and  died  three  years  later  at  the  age  of 
68.     Xialande,  though  infinitely  superior  to  the 
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eompoaen  of  church  mmic  of  his  time — Goa* 
pillet,  Minoret,  eta — cannot  of  course  be  com- 
pared to  Handel  and  Bach,  who  were  almost  his 
contemporaries.  The  caase  of  his  superiority 
over  his  immediate  rivahi  was  that  he  knew  how 
to  adapt  to  French  tastes  the  forms  of  concerted 
church  muHic  hitherto  confined  to  the  Italian 
school,  and  his  compositions,  besides  possessing 
real  imagination,  show  that,  like  the  musicians  of 
Lulli's  school,  he  gave  special  attention  to  de- 
clamation and  to  &e  proper  agreement  between 
words  and  masic.  He  wrote  no  less  than  60 
motets  for  chorus  and  orchestra  for  the  chapel  at 
Versailles,  which  were  published  most  luxuri- 
ously at  the  King*s  expense.  They  are  contained 
in  20  books,  and  are  usually  found  bound  in  10 
volumes.  He  did  not  cimtribute  so  much  as 
is  generally  supposed  to  the  the  ballet  of  '  Les 
]&l^ments,'  by  Destouches  (Tuileries,  Dec.  31, 
172X;  Acad^mie  de  Musique,  May  29,  1725), 
his  portion  being  confined  to  a  few  pieces  in 
the  prologue.  He  wrote  music  for  the  heroic 
pastoral  '  M^icerte,  *  begun  by  Molibre  and 
altered  by  Go^rin.  He  composed  various  works 
for  the  court  theatres :— the  'Ballet  de  la 
Jeunesse'  (Versailles,  1686),  'L' Amour  fl^hi 
par  la  Constance*  (Fontainebleau,  1697),  'Les 
Folies  de  Cardenio '  (Tuileries,  1 720).  F^tis  is  of 
opinion  that  Lalande  worked  at  several  operas 
Mrithout  allowinganythingto  be  represented  under 
his  own  name,  and  gives  as  his  authority  Titon 
du  Tillet,  to  whom  we  owe  the  biographical  de- 
tails of  Lalande ;  but  du  Tillet  does  not  mention 
it  in  his  article  on  Lalande  in  the  'Pamasse 
Franjais.*  [A.J.] 

LALLA  BOOKH.  P.  86  a,  add  2.  *  Lalla 
Kukh,*  a  dramatic  piece  by  Spontini,  produced 
Jan.  27, 1 82 1,  at  the  Royal  Palace,  Berlin.  [See 
vol.  iii.  p.  673.]  Change  2,  3,  4,  5.  to  3,  4,  5.  6. 
Add  7.  *  Paradise  and  tiie  Peri/  Cantata,  John 
F.  Barnett,  Birmingham,  1870.  For  other  musical 
compositions  based  on  the  poem  see  Clat,  vol.  i. 
369  h ;  Pabadise  and  the  Pebi,  voL  ii.  648  h ; 
and  Stanford,  toL  iii.  689. 

LALO,  Edouabd  Victob  Antoinx,  bom  .at 
Lille,  Jan.  27,  1823,^  studied  the  yiolin  at  the 
Conservatoire  of  that  town  under  an  excellent 
German  professor  named  Baumann.  When  he 
came  to  Paris  he  played  the  viola  in  the  Armin- 
gaud-Jacquard  quartet,  and  began  to  compose 
with  activity.  He  competed  at  the  ooncours  at 
the  Th^tre  Lyrique  in  1867  with  an  opera, 
*Fiesque,'  which  took  a  third  place,  and  has 
since  been  printed  and  partly  performed  at 
the  Concert  National,  1873.  ^^®  ballet  music 
from  this  work,  under  the  title  of  a  Divertisse- 
ment, was  given  with  great  success  at  the  Con- 
cert Populsdre,  Dec.  8,  1872.  Lalo  next  com- 
posed a  violin  concerto  in  F,  played  by  Sarasate 
at  the  Concert  National,  Jan.  18,  1874,  and  a 
Symphonic  Espagnole,  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
played  by  the  same  artist  at  the  Concert  Popu- 
laire,  Feb.  7, 1875.  It  was  produced  in  England 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March  30,  1878.    After 
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these  two  great  successes,  which  gave  Lalo  m 
first-class  position  as  a  composer  for  the  con- 
cert-room, he  produced  an  Allegro  Symphon- 
ique,  the  overture  to  his  opera,  *Le  Roi  d*Ys,' 
a  violoncello  concerto,  played  by  Fischer,  a 
scherzo  for  orchestra  (all  performed  in  Paris), 
a  Serenade  and  a  Fantaisie  Norv^gienne  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  first  given  in  Berlin. 
His  'Rhapsodic  Norv^gienne'  and  his  *  Con- 
certo Russe,'  played  by  Marsick,  were  the  last 
important  works  for  the  concert-room  written 
before  his  grand  ballet,  '  Namoona,'  performed 
at  the  Opera,  March  6,  1883.  This  work  has 
something  of  a  symphonic  style,  and  is  orches- 
trated in  a  manner  far  superior  to  that  of  many 
more  popular  ballets,  but  it  was  coldly  received- 
by  the  public.  'Namouna'  was  only  given  15 
times,  but  when  transferred  to  the  concert-room 
in  the  form  of  a  grand  Orchestral  Suite  in  five 
movements,  it  achieved  the  success  it  deserved. 
An  andantino,  and  two  other  movements  from  the 
same,  arranged  for  violin  and  orchestra,  were  also 
received  with  favour  at  the  Concerts  Modemes, 
and  a  serenade,  arranged  for  four  stringed  instru- 
ments, was  also  successful.  After  this  repara- 
tion for  his  former  failure,  Lalo  again  set  to 
work  and  orchestrated  the  whole  of  his  *Roi 
d'Ys,'  of  which  the  general  plan  had  been 
sketched  some  five  or  six  years  before,  and  wrote 
a  Symphony  in  G  minor,  performed  at  the  Con- 
cert Lamoureux,  Feb.  13, 1887,  which  was  much 
praised  by  musicians.  The  opera  was  produced 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  May  7,  1888,  with 
well  deserved  success.  Thus  far  we  have  only 
spoken  of  Lalo's  orchestral  compositions.  An 
allegro  for  piano  and  violoncello,  a  sonata  for 
the  same,  a  serenade  and  chanson  villageoise 
for  violin  and  piano,  a  sonata  in  three  move- 
ments for  the  same,  a  trio  in  A  minor  for  piano 
and  strings  (given  at  Hall6*s  recital,  June  15, 
1888),  a  string  quartet  in  Eb,  a  'Fantaisie 
Ballet '  for  violin  and  orchestra  (unpublished), 
and  more  than  20  songs,  complete  the  list  of 
works  by  one  who  has  gained  a  reputation  both 
in  Germany  and  France,  though  his  dramatic 
work  has  received  but  tardy  recognition.  His 
talent  is  of  an  extremely  individual  kind,  and 
has  been  formed,  not  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Conservatoire,  nor  by  the  influence  of  professors, 
but  by  the  direct  study  of  such  masters  as 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Schumann,  for  whom 
he  has  a  special  predilection.  His  chief  cbarao- 
teristics  are  the  expressive  grace  of  certain  ideas, 
the  piquancy  of  some  of  his  themes,  and,  above 
all,  the  richness  and  skill  of  his  orchestration. 
Lalo  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  French 
composers,  and  has  fully  deserved  the  decoration 
of  the  L^ion  d*Honneur  conferred  upon  him  in 
July  1880.  [A  J.] 

LAMBERT,  G.  J.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  Nov. 
16,  1794,  and  add  date  of  death,  Jan.  24,  1880. 

LAMBETH,  Hsnbt  Albebt,  bom  at  Hard- 
way,  near  Gosport.  Jan.  16,  1822,  studied  for 
some  time  under  Thomas  Adams,  came  to  Glas- 
gow about  1853  as  city  (x>gamst,  on  the  recom-^ 
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mendation  of  Henry  Smart,  and  in  1859  ^^ 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Glasgow  Choral 
Union.  This  post  he  held  till  1880.  About 
187  a  be  formed  a  choir  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
selected  voices,  and  in  the  department  of  Scotch 
music  their  concerts  met  with  a  very  creditable 
degree  of  success.  Mr.  Lambeth  has  harmonized 
several  of  the  best  Scottish  melodies  in  a  most 
effective  manner.  He  is  the  composer  of  several 
songs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  also  of  settings  of 
Psalms  86  a.nd  137,  both  of  which  were  per- 
formed by  the  Glasgow  Choral  Union.  He  has 
acted  as  organist  and  choir-master  in  Park  (Es- 
tablished) Church  since  about  1870.       [W.He.] 

LAMOUREUX,  Charles,  bom  at  Bordeaux, 
Sept.  ai,  1834,  began  his  violin  studies  under 
Beaudoin,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Pari)  Con- 
servatoire, where  he  was  in  Girard's  class.    He 
obtained  in  1852  a  second  accessit  for  the  violin, 
the  second  prize  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
first  in  1854.    He  also  studied  harmony  under 
Tolbecque,  and  attended  the  counterpoint  course 
of   Lebome    at    the   Conservatoire,  where    he 
finished  his  theoretical  studies  under  the  famous 
organist  Alexis  Chauvet.    He  was  solo  violinist 
in  the  Gymnase  orchestra  (1850),  and  afterwards 
joined  that  of  the  Op^ra,  where  he  played  for 
many  years.    He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Soci^td  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  and,  liice 
all  the  members  of  these  orchestras,  gave  private 
lesRons.    But  these  insignificant  posts  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  activity  of  Lamoureux,  who 
dreamt  of  great  undertakings  in  the  musical  art 
of  France.    To$(ether  with  Colonne,  Adam,  and 
A.   Pilet,   he  founded   in   i860  a  society  for 
chamber  music  of  a  severe  character,  in  which 
he   showed  a  taste   for   new   works   by   pro- 
ducing compositions  hitherto  unnoticed.    He  had 
also  the  honour  of  first  performing  in  France 
Brahma's  sextets.      He  was  not  content  with 
this,  for  having  travelled  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, he  was  anxious  to  organize  performances 
on  a  large  scale,  such  as  he  had  heard  under 
Hiller  and  Costa,  of  the  masterpieces  of  Handel, 
Bach,  and    Mendelssohn.     After  several  pre- 
liminary trials  at  the  Salle  Pleyel,  where  he  per- 
formed among  other  things  the  '  Streit  zwischen 
Phobus  und  Pan*  of  Bach,  he  succeeded  by  his 
own  energy  and  resources  in  founding  the  'Soci^t^ 
de  I'Harmonie  sacr^e '  on  the  model  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  of  London.    The  first  festival 
was  given  at  the  Cirque  des  Champs  Eljs^a, 
Dec.  19,  1873.     The  success  of  an  admirable 
performance  of  'The  Messiah'  was  such  that 
amateurs  came  in  crowds  to  the  following  per- 
formances.    Lamoureux  then  produce<l  Bach's 
Matthew  Passion,  March  31,  1874,  and  'Judas 
Maccabieus,'  Nov.  19,  1874.     Not  content  with 
confining  himself  to  well-known  masterpieces, 
he  produced  Massenet's '  Eve,'  then  unpublished, 
March   18,    1875.     These  greut   performances 
showed  that  Lamoureux  was  a  conductor  of  great 
merit,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  fi:H)m  his  or- 
chestra a  matchless  precision  of  attiick  and  regard 
to  expression.  When  Carvalho  became  director  of 
the  Opirtk  Comique  in  i876,he  offered  Lamoureux. 
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the  post  of  conductor,  but  in  less  than  a  year  the 
latter  resigned,  owing  to  some  difficnlties  arising 
out  of  the  rehearsal  of  Chaumet's  *  Bathyle 
in  May,  1877.    Li  December  of  the  same  yesr 
Lamoureux  was   appointed   conductor   of  the 
Op^ra  by  Vauoorbeil,  and  gave   up  the  sub- 
conductorship  of  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire, 
which  he  had  held  since  1873.    In  1878  he  was 
decorated  with  the  L^on  d'Honneur,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  resigned  his  poet  at  the 
Op^ra  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  Vancorbeil 
as  to  the  tempo  of  one  of  the  movem^its  in 
'  Don  Juan.*    From  that  time  he  determined  to 
be  self-dependent,  and  after  having  carefully 
prepared  the  undertaking,  he  founded  on  Oct. 
33,  1 88 1,  the  Nouveaux  Ccmcerts,  called  the 
Concerts  Lamoureux,  which  were  held  for  some 
years  in  the  theatre  of  the  Chftteau  d'Eau,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Eden  Th^tre  (1885)  '^^  ^^e 
Cirque  des  Champs  Elys^es  (1887),  where  their 
success  is  constantly  on  the  increase.     Not  only 
has  Lamoureux  developed  as  a  conductor  a  pre- 
cision and  firmness,  a  care  for  the  perfection  of 
the  smallest  details,  without  excluding  passion 
and  warmth  of  expression ;  he  has  also  given  a 
welcome  to  the  works  of  French  composers  of 
the  new  school,  such  as  Beyer,  Lalo,  d'Indy,  and 
Chabrier,  and  has  succeeded  in  placing  himjBelf  at 
the  head  of  the  Wagnerian  movement  in  France. 
He  gave  excellent  renderings  of  selections  from 
Wagner's  operas  to  a  public  that  had  been  too 
long  deprived  of  these  fine  compositions.    The 
first  Act  of  '  Lohengrin,'  Acts  i  and  a  of '  Tris- 
tan,' and  Act  i  of  'Die  Walkttre'  have  been 
given  in  their  entirety,  and  excerpts  from  the 
other  works  have  been  heard.    Encouraged  by 
the  warmth  of  the  applause  and  the  moral  sup- 
port of  his  audience,  Lamoureux  decided  to  give 
a  performance  in  a  Paris  theatre  of '  Lohengrin,' 
a  work  unknown  in  France,  less  by  reason  of 
patriotic  susceptibilities  than  of  commercial  in- 
trigues.    After  a  whole  year  of  preparation  a  per- 
fect performance  was  given  at  the  Eden  Th^tre 
(May  3,  1887),  which  was  not  repeated.     It  is 
true  that  it  took  place  at  a  time  of  unfortunate 
political  relations ;  but  if  Lamoureux  had  to  give 
in,  it  was  because  he  received  no  support  from 
the  ministry  with  which  he  believed  himself  to 
be  in  perfect  agreement.     Those  who  protested 
against  Wagner  used  the  word  ^>atriotism  as  a 
pretext.     The  violent  manifestations  were,  how- 
ever, directed  by  unseen  agents,  and  governed 
by  far  meaner  motives,  among  which  the  love  of 
money  was  supreme.  [A. J.] 

LAMPERTI,F.  Add  day  of  birth.  March  11. 
•LANG,  Brkjamiv  Johnsoit,  a  well-known 
pianist,  organist,  teacher,  and  conductor  at  Bos- 
ton, U.S.,  was  born  at  Sisdem,  Massachusetts,  in 
1840.  His  father  was  his  fiiBt  teacher,  and 
Lang*s  advancement  was  so  rapid  that  when  but 
X I  years  of  a<;e  he  was  appointed  organist  at  a 
church  in  his  native  city.  Among  his  teachers 
were  Alfred  Jaell  and  Q-ustav  i^tter.  Lang 
became  a  resident  of  Boston  while  a  young  man, 
and  his  home  has  ever  since  been  in  that  city. 
He  has  been  organist  to  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
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Society  sinoe  1859,  with  the  exception  of  a  seaion 
when  he  was  abroad,  he  has  conducted  the  Apollo 
and  Cecilia  Clabs  since  their  formation,  and  he 
was  organist  at  the  South  Congregational  Church 
(Unitarian)  for  many  years  until  Jan.  1888,  when 
he  was  appointed  organist  at  the  King*s  Chapel. 
His  pupils  on  the  pianoforte  and  organ  have  been 
many,  and  several  of  tbem  have  become  distin- 
guished as  teachers  and  players.  Lang  has  brought 
out  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  many  cantatas,  etc., 
as  Mendelssobn^s  '  Walpurgisnacbt/  'Loreley,^ 
and  *  Hymn  of  Praise,*  Haydn's  '  Seasons/  Schu- 
mann's '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,*  and  Berlioz*s 
'  Faust.'  The  concerts  were  his  own  ventures, 
as  were  also  several  series  of  orchestral  and 
chamber-music  concerts  given  by  him,  at  which 
important  novelties  were  presented.  The  same 
earnestness  to  make  his  hearers  acquainted  with 
un&miliar  works,  in  old  as  well  as  new  schools, 
has  also  been  exhibited  on  his  appearances  as  a 
pianist  or  organist  in  concerts.  Lang  was  an 
influential  member  of  the  concert  committee  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  so  long  as 
that  organization  gave  symphony  concerts.  His 
compositions  are  not  many.  The  best  known 
are  songs  for  single  voices  and  part-songs, 
performed  at  concerts  of  the  Apollo  Club.  None 
have  been  published.  Lang  has  on  several  occa- 
sions played  in  Germany,  generally  at  concerts 
on  his  own  account.  [F.H.J.] 

LANG,  Josephine.  P.  90a,  1. 9,  add  She  died, 
as  Frau  Kostlin,  at  Tubingen,  in  Dec.  1880. 

LAN6E.  P.  90  a,  correct  statement  as  to 
Mozart  having  written  certain  songs  for  Aloysia 
Weber  by  a  reference  to  vol.  iv.  p.  439  b, 

LANIERE,  Nicholas.  Recent  investiga- 
tions have  brought  to  light  several  important 
facts  concerning  this  musician  and  his  family, 
which  was  of  English,  not  Italian,  origin.  The 
two  following  entries  from  the  registers  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Minories,  establish  the  approximate 
date  of  his  birth,  and  the  fact  that  his  father 
and  maternal  grandfather  were  court  musicians : 
— *  1585.  Oct.  12.  John  Lannyer  of  East  Green- 
wich, Musician  to  the  Queen's  Maj*'*,  &  Frances 
Galliardello,  dan'',  of  the  late  dec*'.  Mr.  Mark 
Anthony  Galliardello,  also  an  ancient  Musician 
to  sundrie  Most  Noble  Princes  as  Kine  Henry 
the  8,  Edward  the  6,  Queen  Mary,  and  now  to 
our  Noble  Queen  Eliz : — were  married.*  *  1 588. 
Sept.  10.  Nicholas  son  of  John  Lannyer  Musi- 
cian to  Her  Majesty,  bapt.'  In  the  Visitation 
of  Kent,  1663,  his  name,  spelt  Lanier,  with 
those  of  several  of  his  descendants,  appears  as 

*  of  Greenwich,*  and  in  the  Greenwich  registers, 
under  date  Feb.  24,  1665-6,  the  entry  is  found : 
*Mr.  Nicholas  Laniere  buried  away  (t.  e.  else- 
where). (Information  from  A.  S.  Gatty,  Esq., 
York  Herald.) 

LAN ZETTI,  Saltatobb.   See  voL  iv.  p.  299  &. 

LARGO.  Line  15  of  article,  after  expression 
read  Mendelssohn  uses  the  term  for  broad  in  the 
andante  of  his  Quartet  in  Eb,  op.  12. 

•  LASSALLE,  Jban,  was  taught  singing  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire.     He  made  his  d^but  at 
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Brussels  as  De  Nevers,  Sept.  5,  iSj^i,  and  during 
the  season  also  played  Ashton  {*  Luda*),  Nelusko, 
Telramund,  Count  of  Moravia  in  Julius  Beer*s 
'  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,'  etc.  He  made  a  suc- 
cessful d^but  at  the  French  Opera  as  Tell,  June  7, 
1872.  With  the  exception  of  visits  to  London, 
Vienna,  etc.,  M.  Lassalle  has  been  engaged  there 
ever  since,  where  he  is  now  the  principal  baritone 
singer.  His  parts  include  Bon  Juan,  played  by 
him  at  the  centenary  performance  Oct.  16, 1887. 
Pietro  (*  Masaniello  *),  Lusignan  ('  Reine  de 
Chypre  *),  Rigoletto,  Hamlet,  and  in  new  operas 
Vasile  (Membr^*s  'Esclave*),  July  17,  1874; 
Scindia  ('Roi  de  Lahore'),  April  27, 1877;  S^v^re 
(' Polyeucte  •),  Oct  7,  1878;  Ben  Said  (*Tribut 
de Zamora* ),  April  i,  1881 ;  Lanciotto  Malatesta 
('Franfoise  de  Rimini*),  April  14, 1882  ;  Henry 
VIII., March  5, 18S3;  Gunther  (*  Sigurd'),  June 
12,  1885  ;  I>«  Rysoor  (*Patrie*),  Dec.  20, 1886. 
On  leave  of  absence  he  played  at  the  Lyrique 
as  the  Count  de  Lusaoe  in  Jonci^res'  *  Dimitri,* 
May  5, 1876.  He  made  his  d^but  in  Italian  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Nelusko,  June  14, 1879,  on  the 
occasion  of  Patti's  first  performance  of  St:likn .  He 
played  there  for  three  seasons  with  the  greatest 
success.  His  other  parts  new  to  the  Italian  stage 
were  Scindia  ('Roi  de  Lahore'),  June  28,  1879, 
and  the  Demon  in  Rubinstein's  opera,  June  21, 
1881.  He  visited  England  again  in  1888,  ap- 
pearing at  Covent  Garden  in  several  of  his  best 
parts.  [A.C.] 

LASSEN,  Eduard.  Add  that  he  still  lead<t 
an  active  life  at  Weimar,  as  HofcapellmeiRter  at 
the  Opera,  where  his  influence  tends  to  the  en- 
couragement of  modem  musicians ;  as  composer ; 
and  also  occasionally  as  a  pianist  at  the  Chamber 
Music  Concerts.  His  popularity  is  evident  from 
the  warm  demonstrations  accorded  to  him  by 
the  public  when  in  1883  he  celebrated  the  25th 
year  of  his  service  at  Weimar,  and  again,  in 
1885,  on  his  return  to  the  conductor's  desk  after 
a  serious  illness.  The  degree  of  Ph.D.  has  been 
conferred  upon  Lassen  by  the  University  of  Jena, 
and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  decorated  him 
(1881)  with  the  Order  of  Leopold. 

Lassen's  *  Faust '  still  keeps  the  stage,  snd  he 
has  lately  contributed  the  music  to  Devrient's 
version  of  Calderon's  'Circe' — *Ueber  alien 
Zaubem  Liebe,'  op.  75 ;  and  to  Groethe's  '  Pan- 
dora,* op.  86,  produced  at  Weimar  in  18S6.  His 
second  symphony  in  C,  op.  78,  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  host  of  songs,  including  'Aus  der 
Friihlingszeit,'  op.  82,  and  several  sets  of  6  up  to 
op.  85.  A  Violin  Concerto  is  the  latest  work 
from  Lassen's  pen.  [L.M.M.] 

L ASSUS.  P.  98  a,  1. 21  from  bottom,  /or  1 87 1 
read  1 571.  P  100  a,  last  line,  after  August  add 
1576.  P.  1006, 1.  2,/or  13  read  10.  Line  2  of 
third  paragraph  in  same  column, /or  1598  read 
1589. 

LATROBB.  Correct  date  of  birth  of  Rev. 
J.  A.  Latrobe  to  1799. 

LAUDA  SIGN.  Line  6  of  article, /or  1 261 
read  1264.  P.  104  a,  1.  14,  /or  Prosb  read  Sb- 
qubktia. 
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LAURENT  DE  RILLlfe,  FBAK901S  Ana- 
TOLB,  the  composer  of  an  enormous  number  of 
part-songs  and  other  small  choral  works,  born  at 
Orleans  in  1828.  He  was  at  first  intended  to  be 
a  painter,  bat  altered  his  purpose  and  studied 
music  under  an  Italian  named  Comoghio,  and 
subsequently  under  Elwart.  His  compositions, 
of  which  a  list  of  the  most  important  is  given  in 
the  supplement  to  F^tia,  have  enjoyed  a  last* 
ing  popularity  with  '  orph^oniste '  societies,  and 
although  they  contain  few  if  any  characteristics 
which  would  recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  earnest  musicians,  they  have  that  kind  of 
vigorous  effectiveness  which  is  exactly  suited  to 
their  purpose.  A  large  number  of  operettas  of 
very  slight  construction  have  from  time  to  time 
been  produced  in  Paris,  and  the  composer  has 
made  various  more  or  less  successful  essays  in 
the  department  of  church  music.  [M.] 

LAWROWSKA,  Mllb.  See  2ebbtel£W, 
Pbikcess,  vol.  iv.  p.  506  a. 

LAZARUS,  Henry.  Add  date  of  birth,  1815. 

LEACH,  James.  Line  i  of  article, /or  Roch- 
dale, Yorkshire,  read  Wardle,  near  Rochdale, 
lAUcashire;  and  for  last  sentence  read  Leach 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  stage  coach  accident, 
Feb.  8,  1798. 

LfiCLAIR,  J.  M.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
Lyons  in  1697  read  Paris,  Nov.  23,  1687. 

LECOCQ.  Line  i  of  article, /or  Charles  read 
Alexandre  Charles.  (Corrected  in  late  editions). 
P.  Ilia,  1.  4,  add  that  *  Les  Ondines  au  Cham- 
pagne* was  produced  at  the  Folly  Theatre, 
lx>ndon,  in  Sept.  1877.  Line  6,  add  that  'Fleur 
de  Thd  '  was  given  by  the  Variet^s  company  at 
the  Lyceum,  on  June  12,  1871,  and  in  English 
at  the  Criterion,  Oct.  9, 1875.  Line  10,  add  that 
'  Le  Rajah  de  Mysore  *  wa«t  given  in  English  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  Feb.  15, 1875.  Line  11,  add 
that  '  Le  beau  Dunois'  wad  given  at  the 
Lyceum  by  the  French  company.  May  25,  1871. 
Line  15,  add  that  versions  of  'Les  cent  Vierges' 
were  given  at  the  Britannia  Theatre,  May  25, 
1874,  and  at  the  Gaiety,  Sept.  14  of  the  same 
year.  Line  16,  add  that  *  La  Fille  de  Mme. 
Angot*  was  produced  in  another  English  version, 
at  the  Gaiety,  Nov.  10,  1873.  The  date  of  the 
original  production  of  this  work  is  Deo.  4,  1872. 
This,  the  *  Cent  Vierges,'  and  *  Giroft^-Girofla ' 
were  all  produced  first  in  Brussels,  where  the 
composer  resided  from  1870  to  1873.  Line  20, 
add  that  'La  petite  Marine'  was  given  in  French 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  London,  May  7,  1876, 
and  nine  below)  that  '  La  Marjolaine '  was  pro- 
duceoi  at  the  Royalty  in  English,  Oct.  ii,  1877. 
A  version  of  '  Le  petit  Due '  was  given  at  the 
Philharmonic  Theatre  on  April  27,  1878.  'La 
petite  Mademoiselle*  was  produced  at  the  Alham- 
bra,  Oct.  6, 1879.  ^^^  following  works,  written 
since  the  publication  of  the  article  in  vol.  ii.,  are  to 
be  added : — '  La  jolie  Persane,'  1 879 ;  '  Le  Grand 
Casimir,'  1879  (^°  English  at  the  Gaiety^  Sept.  27 
of  that  year)  ;  '  Le  Jour  et  la  Nuit,'  188 1  (in 
English  at  the  Strand,  as  '  Manola,'  Feb.  11, 
1883)  i  <  Le  Ccsur  et  la  Main,*  1882 ;  *  La  Prin- 
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cesse  aux  Canaries,'  188.^  (in  English  as  '  Pcfpita*, 
Liverpool.  Dec.  30,  1886,  and  at  Toole's  Theatre, 
London,  Aug.  30, 1888).  A  recent  attempt  at  a 
higher  class  of  music,  *  Plutus,'  produced  at  the 
Opdra  Comique,  Paris,  March  31  ^  1886,  failed 
and  was  withdrawn  after  eight  repmentatioui, 
but  another  essay  in  the  same  direction,  'Ali 
Baba,'  produced  at  the  Alhaitibra,  Brussds, 
Nov.  II,  1887,  was  more  suooessfuL  [A.C.] 

LEE,  George  Alexander  .  Line  1 2  of  article, 
add  that  he  became  conductor  of  the  Haymaiket 
in  1827.  His  secession  from  the  lesseeship  of  the 
Tottenham  Street  Theatre  was  on  acconnt  of  the 
heavy  penalties  incurred  by  the  management 
through  their  infringement  of  the  '  patent  thea- 
tres' *  rights.  Line  3  from  end  of  article,  ooircct 
date  of  Mrs.  Lee*s  death  to  April  26,  1 851.  [A.C.] 

LEEDS  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL.  Add  that 
from  1880  till  the  present  time  the  festivals  have 
been  conducted  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  whose 
'Martyr  of  Antioch'  was,  together  with  Bar* 
nett*s  '  Building  of  the  Ship/  the  chief  attraction 
of  that  year's  festival  (Oct.  13-17).  In  1883 
(Oct.  lo-i  3)  the  novelties  were  Rafi^s  '  End  of  the 
World,'  Macfarren's  •  David,*  Cellier's  *  Gray's 
Elegy,'  and  Bamby's  'The  Lord  ia  King.*  In 
1886  (Oct.  13-17),  DvoWk's '  St.  Ludmila,^  SuUi- 
van's  '  Golden  Legend,*  Stanford's  '  Revenge/ 
and  Mackenzie's  '  Story  of  Sayid '  were  the  new 
works,  and  a  splendid  performance  was  given  of 
Bach's  B  minor  Mass.  [M.] 

LEGRENZI,  GiovAKNi.  P.  1 13  &,  last  line 
but  one, /or  in  July  read  May  26. 

LEHMANN,  Lilli,  bom  1848  at  WurzbuTg; 
was  taught  singing  by  her  mother,  Marie  Leb- 
mann  (bom  1807),  formerly  a  harp-player  and 
prima  donna  at  Cassel  under  Spohr,  and  the 
original  heroine  of  some  of  the  operas  of  that 
master.  The  daughter  made  her  d^ut  at 
Prague  as  the  Firut  Boy  ('Zauberflote'),  and 
was  engaged  successively  at  Dantzig  in  186S 
and  at  Leipzig  in  1870.  She  made  her  d^but 
at  Berlin  as  Vielka  (Meyerbeer's  '  Feldlager  in 
Schlesien'),  Aug.  19,  1870,  with  euch  success 
that  she  was  engaged  there  as  a  light  sopruio. 
She  obtained  a  life  engagement  there  in  1876, 
and  was  appointed  Imperial  chamber  singer.  The 
same  year  she  played  Woglinde  and  Helmwige, 
and  sang  the  '  Bird '  music  in  Wagner's  trilogy 
at  Bayreuth.  She  made  a  successful  d^ut  at 
Her  Majesty's  as  Violetta  June  3,  as  Philine 
('Mignon')  June  15,  1880,  and  sang  there  for 
two  seasons.  She  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  in 
German  with  great  success  as  Isolde,  July  a,  1 884. 
In  passing  through  England  to  America,  wheie 
she  has  been  engaged  for  the  winter  in  German 
opera  for  the  last  tliree  seasons,  she  gave  a  concert 
with  Franz  Rummel  at  the  Stein  way  BLall  Oct.  22, 
1 885 .  She  reappeared  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Fidelio 
inltalian  June  1887.  [A.C] 

LEIDESDORF,  Max  Jobef.  Corract  date 
of  death  to  1840.  In  reference  at  end  of  article 
add  vol.  i.,  and  also  that  he  was  one  of  Schubert's 
early  psblishers.    (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 


LEIPZIG. 

LEIPZIG.  In  the  list  of  canton  given  on 
p.  115,  omit  the  name  of  Joh.  Ro«enmuUer,  and 
between  those  of  Weinlig  and  Hauptmann, 
insert  that  of  Christoph  August  Pohlenz,  who 
held  the  post  only  from  March  to  September 
1842.  At  end  of  list  add  the  name  of  Wilhelm 
Rust,  who  has  been  Cantor  since  1879.  Other 
additions  to  the  article  will  be  found  under 
Thomasschule,  vol.  iv.  p.  198. 

LEITMOTIF.  Among  other  instances  of 
the  use  of  what  is  practically  a  '  leading  motive  * 
apart  from  the  advanced  school  of  composers, 
should  be  mentioned  '  La  Clochette*  of  Harold,  in 
which  the  melody '  Me  voil2k  *  allotted  to  Lucifer, 
appears  at  every  entrance  of  the  character.  See 
He  v.  et  Gazette  Mus.,  for  1880,  p.  227. 

LEMMENS,  N.  J.  Add  date  of  death.  Jan. 
30,  1881.  The  work  referred  to  on  p.  laoa,  1. 
1 8  from  bottom,  was  edited  by  J.  Buclos,  after 
the  author's  death,  and  published  at  Ghent  in 
1886.  Four  volumes  of  '  (Euvres  inddites '  have 
lately  been  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel. 
P.  1 20  a,  last  line,  correct  date  of  Mme.  Sher- 
rington's first  appearance  on  the  English  stage 
to  i860,  and  that  of  her  d^but  on  the  Italian 
stage  to  1866. 

LENEPVEU,  Chables  Ferdinand,  born  at 
Bouen,  Oct.  4, 1840.  After  finishing  his  classical 
studies  at  his  native  place,  he  came  to  Paris  by 
his  father's  desire  to  study  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  learnt  solfeggio  from  Savard,  a  profesjior 
at  the  Conservatoire.  His  first  essay  as  a  com- 
poser was  a  cantata  composed  for  the  centenary 
of  the  Soci^t^  d* Agriculture  et  de  Commerce  of 
Caen,  which  was  crowned  and  performed  July 
39^  1862.  After  this  success  he  resolved  to  fol- 
low the  musical  profession,  and  through  the 
intervention  of  Savard  he  entered  the  Conserva- 
toire and  joined  Ambroise  Thomas's  class.  He 
carried  off  the  Prix  de  Home  in  1865  as  the  first 
competitor,  and  his  cantata,  'Benaud  dans  1m 
jardins  d'Armide/  was  performed  at  the  opening 
of  the  restored  Salle'  du  Conservatoire,  Jan.  3, 
1866.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  this 
work  showed  promise  of  a  great  future^  but 
opinions  have  since  undergone  modification,  for 
iknepveu  has  never  ri^en  above  the  crowd  of 
estimable  musicians.  When  he  was  at  Rome  he 
took  part  in  the  competition  instituted  by  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts  in  1867,  and  his  score  of 
'  Le  Florentin,'  written  on  a  poem  by  St.  Georges, 
was  accepted  from  among  62  compositions,  with- 
out hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  or 
murmurs  on  the  part  of  the  rival  competitors. 
The  prize  work  was  to  have  been  given  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  but  political  events  and  the  war 
delayed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  Lenep- 
yeu,  instead  of  composing  for  the  Concerts  Popu- 
laires,  which  were  always  ready  to  receive  new 
works,  made  the  mistake  of  holding  aloof,  resting 
on  his  laurels,  while  his  companions,  Massenet, 
Dubois,  Guiraud,  Bizet,  etc.,  all  of  whom  were 
waiting  for  admittance  into  the  theatres,  devoted 
themselves  to  symphonic  music,  and  thereby  ao* 
quired  skill  in  orchestration,  as  well  as  the  recog- 
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nition  of  the  public.  Lenepveu,  who  on  his  return 
from  Rome  had  resumed  his  contrapuntal  studies 
with  the  celebrated  organist  Chauvet  (bom  June 
7,  1837,  died  Jan.  28,  1 871),  while  waiting  for 
the  production  of  'Le  Florentin,'  brought  forward 
nothing  except  a  funeral  march  for  Henri  R(^- 
guault,  played  under  Pasdeloup,  Jan.  21,  1872. 
In  the  preceding  year  he  had  produced  a  Re- 
quiem at  Bordeaux  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  killed  in  the  war,  May  20, 
1871 ;  fragments  of  these  works  given  at  the 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  March  29,  1872,  and 
at  the  Concerts  Populaires,  April  11,  1873, 
showed  an  unfortunate  tendency  in  the  composer 
to  obtain  as  much  noise  as  possible.  At  length . 
after  long  delays  and  repeated  applications, 
*  Le  Florentin '  was  given  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
Feb.  26,  1874,  and  was  wholly  unsuccessful. 
Since  then  Lenepveu  has  never  been  able  to  get 
any  work  represented  in  France.  Having  com- 
pleted a  grand  opera,  '  VelUda '  (on  the  subject 
of  Chateaubriand's  '  Martyrs '),  he  determined 
to  produce  it  in  London,  where  it  was  performed 
in  Italian,  with  Mme.  Patti  in  the  principal 
part  (Covent  Garden,  July  4,  1882).  The  only 
portion  of  the  work  known  in  Paris  is  the  scene 
of  the  conspiracy,  which  has  been  heard  at  va- 
rious concerts.  Besides  a  number  of  songs  and 
pieces  for  the  piano,  Lenepveu  has  only  pro- 
duced one  important  work,  a . '  drame  lyrique,' 
'  Jeanne  d' Arc,'  performed  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Rouen  (June  1, 1886).  His  music,  which  is  natur- 
ally noisy,  is  also  wanting  in  originality,  and  his 
style  is  influenced  by  composers  of  the  most  op- 
posite schools.  He  cannot  be  too  much  blamed 
for  having  avoided  concerts  in  the  attempt  to. 
prove  that  a  man  of  his  temperament  ought  at 
once  to  succeed  on  the  stage.  The  artist  is  now 
entirely  sunk  in  the  professor.  Since  Nov.  1 880  he 
has  taken  a  harmony  class  for  women  at  the 
(Conservatoire  in  the  place  of  Guiraud,  now  pro- 
fessor of  advanced  composition.  In  this  capa- 
city Lenepveu  was  decorated  with  the  Legion 
d'Honneur  on  Aug.  4,  1887.  [A. J.] 

LENZ,  Wilhelm  yon.  Add  date  of  death, 
Feb.  1883. 

Ll^ONARD,  Hubert,  'famous  violinist,  bom 
in  1819  at  Bellaire  in  Belgium,  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  1836,  and  studied  under  Habe* 
neck.  He  established  his  reputation  as  a  bril- 
liant player  by  a  tour  through  Germany  in 
1844,  and  was  the  first  to  play  Mendelssohn's 
Violin  (Concerto  in  Berlin,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  composer.  In  1847  ^^  succeeded 
de  B^riot  as  first  professor  of  the  violin  at  the 
Brusseb  Onservatoire.  Since  1870  he  has  lived 
in  Paris.  He  is  an  eminently  successful  teacher, 
and  counts  amon^  his  pupils  many  of  the  b^t 
modern  Belgian,  German,  and  French  violinists. 
Leonard  is  a  brilliant  virtuoso,  excelling  ea* 
pecially  in  arpeggios  and  staccatos. 

Madame  Ltonard,  one  of  the  Garcia  family, 
gained  much  distinction  in  concert  singing, 
and  ia  now  a  succeMful  teacher  of  singing  in 
Paris. 
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LEONORA.  Mr.  Nottebohm*!  reMMthat  in 
the  tketoh-books  have  made  it  clear  that  for  the 
reviyal  of  the  opera  in  1814,  Beethoven's  fint 
intention  was  to  recast  the  Prague  Overture 
No.  3  (op.  138),  changing  the  key  to  K  Of 
this  various  drafts  exist,  and  some  are  given  in 
'  Beethoveniana,*  p.  74.  Had  this  intention  been 
carried  out  the  overture  would  have  home  the 
same  relation  to  op.  138  that  *  Leonora  No.  3 ' 
does  to  'Leonora  No.  a/  and  we  might  then 
have  possessed  five  overtures  to  the  opera !    [G.] 

LEONORE  PROHASKA.  The  four  pieces, 
as  given  in  the  article,  have  been  published  by 
Breitkopft  in  the  supplemental  volume  to  their 
complete  edition  of  Beethoven.  The  march  from 
ra.  a6  is  transposed  into  B  minor,  and  scored  for 
riutes,  Clarinets  in  A,  Bassoons,  a  Horns  in  D 
and  a  in  E,  Drums,  Violins  i  and  a,  Violay  Cello 
and  Bass.  [G.] 

LESCHET1TZKY,Thiodob.  At  endof  article 
add  that  in  1880  he  married  his  pupil,  Mme. 
Essipoff.  Also  that  an  opera  by  him,  *  Die  erste 
Falte  *  was  given  at  Prague  in  1867. 

LESLIE,  Hkitrt  David.  Add  that  in  1880 
his  choir  was  broken  up;  it  was  subsequently 
reorganized  under  SIgnor  Randegger,  and  ip. 
1885-1887  Mr.  Leslie  resumed  its  management. 
P.  ia36, 1.  i8,/or  1853  read  1854. 

LE4UEIJR,  J.  F.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
Feb.  15, 1760, 

LEYASSEUR,  Nicholas  Prosper,  was  bom 
March  9,  179  ly  ftt  Bresles,  Oise,  the  son  of  a 
labourer.    He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
in  1807,  and  became  a  member  of  Garat*s  singing 
class  Feb.  5,  181 1.    He  made  his  debuts  at  the 
Academic  as  Osman  Pacha   (Gr^try's  'Cara- 
vane  ')  Oct.  5,  181 3,  and  as  CEdipus  (Saochini's 
*(Edipe  h  Colonos')  Oct.  15,  and  was  engaged 
there.     According  to  F^tis  he  was    successful 
onlv  as  the  Pacha ;  the  repertory  was  either  too 
high  for  his  voice,  or  unfavourable  to  the  Italian 
method  which  he  had  acquired.    He  made  his 
d^ut  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  Simon  Mayer's 
'  Adelasia  ed  Alderano,*  Jan.  10,  i8i5,snd  played 
there  two  seasons  with  success  in  '  La  Clemenza 
di  Uto,'  in  Cimarosa's  <Gli  Orazi,'  as  Pluto 
(Winter's  *  Ratto  di  Proserpina')  at  Mme.  Ves- 
tris*B  d^ut  July  20,  181 5  ;  in  Paer's  'Griselda,* 
Farinelli's  '  Rite  d*£feso,'  Ferrari's  'Heroine  di 
Raab,*  and  Portogallo's  <  Regina  di  Lidia.'    He 
reappeared  there  with  some  success  in  1829,  and 
again  in  French  as  Bertram  01^  production  of 
'  Robert/  June  11, 1832.    He  reappeared  at  the 
Acad^mie  about  1816,  and  remained  there  as  an 
under-studv,  but  obtained  a  great  reputation  in 
concerts  with  his  firiend  and  fellow-student  Pon- 
chard.     He  made  his  ddbut  at  the  Italiens  as 
Figaro,  Oct.  5,  18 19,  and  remained  there  until 
about  18  a  7,  where  he  sang  in  the  new  operas 
of  Rossini,  Meyerbeei^s  '  Crociato,'  and  Yaocaj's 
*  Romeo.'     He  sang  at  Milan  on  the  production 
of  Meyerbeer's  *  Margherita  d'Anjou,'  Nov.  14, 
1820.   He  reappeared  at  the  Acad^mie  as  Moses 
on  the  production  of  Rossini's  opera  there,  March 
26, 1827,  a  part  which  he  had  previously  played 
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at  the  Italiens  Oct  ao,  i8aa;  returned  there  per- 
manently the  next  year,  and  remained  until  his 
retirement  Oct  39,  1853.  He  created  the  part 
of  Zacbarie  in  the  '  Prophbte '  at  the  request  ef 
Meyerbeer,  who  admired  his  talent  as  much  ss 
his  npble  character.  He  was  appointed  head  of 
a  lyric  class  at  the  Conservatoire  June  1,  1841, 
and  on  his  retirement  in  1869  was  appointed 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Lei^on  of  Honour.  He  died 
at  Paris  Dec  5,  1871,  having  become  blind 
a  short  time  before  his  demth.  'It  was  in  the 
production  of  "  Robert "  that  Levasseur  created 
a  class  of  characters  ...  in  which  he  has  had  in- 
numerable imitators,  but  not  one  single  artist 
wi^h  his  peculiar  physiognomy,  his  exceptionally 
toped  voice,  his  imposing  presence  and  intd* 
lectual  grasp.  His  Bertram  was  a  veritable  crea- 
tion. . . .  Next  to  Bertram  must  rank  his  delinea- 
tion of  Marcel  and  Zaohariah.'  *■  [  A.C.] 

LEVERIDGE,  Riohabd.  Add  that  about 
1708  he  wrote  new  music  for  Act.  ii.  of  Macbeth. 
In  the  last  sentence  of  article,  for  engraved  por- 
trait read  meziotint,  and /or  Fryer  read  Frye. 

LEVEY,  William  Chablxs,  bom  April  2$, 
1837,  ^^  Dublin,  was  taught  music  by  his  fiither, 
Richard  Michael  Levey,  leader  of  the  Dublin 
theatre  orchestra.  He  afterwards  studied  at 
Paris  under  Auber,  Thalberg,  and  Prudent,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Autenis 
et  Compositeurs.  He  was  conductor  at  Dmry 
Lane  from  1868  to  1874,  and  has  held  the  same 
post  at  Covent  Ganlen,  Adelphi,  Princeas's, 
Avenue,  and  Grecian  Theatres,  etc.  His  oanf 
positions  include  two  operettas,  'Fanchette,' 
Covent  Garden,  Jan.  2,  1864;  'Punchinello,' 
Her  Mijesty's,  Dec.  28, 1864 ;  *  The  Girb  of  the 
Period,'  musical  burletta,  libretto  by  Bumand, 
March,  1869  ;  incidental  music  to  'Antony  and 
Cleopatra,*  1873  ;  music  to  the  dramas  '  King  o* 
Scots,'  'Amy  Robsart,*  -Lady  of  the  Lake,* 
'  Rebecca,'  and  'Esmeralda,'  and  to  several  panto- 
mimes ;  '  Robin  Hood,'  cantata  for  boys'  voices ; 
Saraband  for  piano  on  a  motif  written  by  Henry 
YIII. ;  several  drawing-room  pieces  and  many 
songs,  one  of  which,  'Esmeralda,'  originally 
sung  by  the  late  Miss  Furtado  at  the  Adelphi  in 
the  drama  of  that  name,  and  in  the  concert-room 
by  Mme.  Bodda-Pyne,  obtained  considerable 
popularity.  [A.C.] 

LEVI,  HEBXAinr,  bom  Nov.  7, 1839,  at  Giea- 
sen,  studied  with  Yincenz  Lachner  from  185  a  to 
1855,  and  for  three  years  from  that  time  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium.  His  first  engagement 
as  a  conductor  was  at  SaarbrOcken  in  1859  >  ^ 
1 861  he  became  director  of  the  Grerman  Opera  at 
Rotterdam,  in  1864  Hofkapellmeister  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  and  finally  in  187  a  was  appointed  to  his 
present  post  at  the  Court  Theatre  of  Munich.  He 
attained  to  a  prominent  plade  among  Wagnerian 
conductors,  and  to  him  fell  the  honour  of  direct- 
ing the  first  performance  of  Parsifal  at  Bayieuth, 
on  July  a8.  i88a.  [M.] 

LEWIS,  ThoKas  C,  originallv  an  architect, 
commenced  business  as  an  oigan-bnilder  in  Xjoo* 
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don  aboat  the  year  1861.  He  bailt  the  organa 
of  the  Protestant  and  Catholio  CathedralSi  New- 
eastle-on-Tyne,  and  in  London  those  of  St. 
Petals,  Eaton  Square,  and  Holy  Trinity,  Pad- 
dington.  But  his  hugest  work  is  the  organ  of 
St.  Andrew^s  Hall,  Glasgow.  The  firm  is  now 
Lewis  A  Co.,  Limited.  [V.  de  P.] 

LICENZA.  Used  by  Mozart  for  the  first 
movement  of  a  vocal  piece  (no.  70),  and  last 
movement  of  another  ditto  (no.  36).  (B.  &  H.*s 
List  of  new  editions.)  [G.] 

LICHNOWSKY.  P.  13a  6,  L  7  from  end  of 
article,  ybr  Stammer  r§ad  Stummer.  (Corrected 
in  late  editions.) 

LIFE  LET  US  CHEKISH.  A  favourite 
German  song,  commencing  <Freut  euch  des 
Lebens,*  the  author  of  which  is  Martin  Usteri  of 
Zurich ;  first  published  in  the  *  Gottinger  Musen- 
almanaoh  *  for  1 796  without  the  author's  name. 
The  music  was  written  in  1793  by  Hans  Georg 
Nageli.  It  is  used  as  subject  for  the  elaborate 
variations  which  form  the  last  movement  of 
Woelfl*s  celebrated  sonata  called  *Non  plus 
ultra.*  [R.M.] 

LIMPHS,  B.  In  reference  at  end  of  article, 
add  in  Appendix. 

LINCEE,  Joseph.  In  the  musical  example, 
the  sign  H^  should  be  over  the  third  bar  of  the 
canon. 

UNCOLN,  Hkitbt  Cephas,  bom  1789  and 
died  1864,  was  an  organ-builder  in  London.  He 
built  the  organ  in  the  Pavilion,  Brighton,  which 
is  now  in  Buckingham  Palace.  [Y.  de  P.] 

LIND,  Jennt.  p.  140  6,  L  35,  for  she 
obtained  a  hearing  re€id  she  was  to  have  appeared. 
Line  16  firom  bottom,  for  Bee.  6  rectd  Dec.  4. 
P.  141 6,  after  the  cadences,  cuid  See  a  cadence 
of  hers  in  the  Musical  Union  Record,  1849,  p.  8. 
Add  that  from  Easter  1883  to  Easter  1886  she 
was  professor  of  singing  at  the  Boyal  College  of 
Music,  and  that  she  died  at  Wynd's  Point,  Mal- 
vern, on  Nov.  a,  1887. 

LINDBLAB,  A.  F.  Line  7  of  article,/or  in 
August  read  Aug.  33. 

LINDPAINTNEB,  P.  J.  von.  Add  that  in 
1854  ^^  conducted  several  of  the  New  Philhar- 
monic Concerts. 

LINLEY,  Francis.  Add  date  of  purchase 
of  Bland's  business,  1796;  and  for  day  of  death, 
read  Sept.  15. 

LINLEY,  George,  bom  1798,  wrote  a  latge 
number  of  songs,  ballads,  and  other  pieces,  very 
popular  in  their  day.  He  also  wrote  and  com- 
posed music  for  an  operetta, '  The  Toymaker,*  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  ao,  1861.  He  died 
at  Kensington,  Sept.  10,  1865.  [W.H.H.] 

LINLEY,  Thoicas.  The  ooirect  date  of  birth 
is  probably  173a,  since  he  was  said  at  the  time 
of  his  death  to  be  63  years  old. 

LISZT,  Franz  or  Ferencz.  P.  146  a,  to  his 
appearances  at  the  Philharmonic  add  June  14, 
1841  (Hummel's  Septet).  Add  the  following 
supplementary  notice : — 
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The  last  oolioert  given  by  Franz  Liszt  for  his 
own  benefit  was  that  atElisabethgrad  towards  the 
end  of  1847,^  since  when  his  artistic  activity  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  others.  No 
more  striking  evidence  of  the  nobility  of  Liszt's 
purpose  and  of  the  gracious  manner  in  which  he 
fulfilled  it  could  be  wished  for  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  recently  published  correspondence 
between  Liszt  and  Wagner.'  The  two  volumes 
cover  the  Weimar  period,  but  by  no  means  re- 
present the  extent  of  the  friendship  between 
these  two  great  men,  which  was  only  interrupted 
by  death.  Liszt*s  character  as  here  revealed 
calb  for  nothing  less  than  reverence.  His  soli- 
citude is  so  tender,  so  fiitherly,  so  untainted 
with  selfishness,  and,  above  all,  so  wise!  The 
letters  tell  the  story  of  a  struggle  and  of  a  vic- 
tory for  his  friend,  but  they  are  silent  upon 
the  incidents  of  his  own  life.  On  being  asked 
one  day  the  reason  of  his  abstention  from  crea- 
tive work,  Liszt  replied  by  another  question, 
'  Can  you  not  guess  1 '  To  Wagner  himself,  who 
urged  him  to  compose  a  German  opera  on  his 
(Wagners)  tragedy  of  'Wieland  der  Schmidt/ 
Liszt  answered  that  he  felt  no  vocation  for  such 
a  task ;  he  thought  it  more  likely  that  he  might 
give  his  first  dramatic  work  a  trial  in  Paris  or  in 
London.  So  he  continued  a  life  of  self-abnega- 
tion, and  died  frtithful  to  the  last  to  the  claims  of 
friendship  and  of  genius,  many  young  composers 
besides  the  titanic  Wagner  owing  their  first  suc- 
cesses in  life  to  his  generous  sympathy  and  pene- 
trating judgment.  He  made  Weimar,  during  the 
twelve  years  of  his  residence,  the  centre  of  musical 
life  in  Germany.  '  I  had  dreamed  for  Weimar 
a  new  Art  period,*  wrote  Liszt  in  i860,  '  similar 
to  that  of  Karl  August,  in  which  Wagner  and  I 
would  have  been  the  leaders  as  formerly  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  but  unfavourable  circumstances 
brought  these  dreams  to  nothing.*  Though  Liszt 
did  not  accomplish  all  he  wished  for  Weimar, 
the  little  city  still  ranks  high  among  German 
art-centres,  and  in  some  degree  carries  on  the 
work  of  advancement  so  firmly  established  be- 
tween the  years  1844  ""^^  1861. 

The  resignation  of  the  Weimar  Kapellmeister- 
ship  in  1 80 1  was  followed  by  what  Liszt  called 
his  vie  trifarqude,  divided  between  Budapest, 
Weimar,  and  Rome.  The  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  ensure^  Liszt  s  presence  in 
Budapest  during  part  of  the  year,  invented  for 
him  (1870)  the  post  of  president  of  an  institution 
which  at  the  moment  did  not  exist,  but  which 
soon  afterwards  rose  as  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Impressive  scenes  occurred  when  the  Magyars 
publicly  fdted  their  compatriot,' and  hero-worship 
was  at  its  height  on  such  occasions  as  the  jubilee 
of  the  master's  career  in  1873,  when  *  Christus' 
was  performed  at  the  Hungarian  capital. 

The  aspect  of  Liszt*s  every-day  life  at  Weimar 
has  become  known  through  the  accounts  of  some 
of  the  host  of  aspiring  pianists  and  music  lovers 
who  gathered  around  him  there.   Liszt^s  teaching 

1  Bunann't  *  F.  Lint  als  KdniUar  and  Mtnaeh.*  toL  IL  BreltkopC 
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had  already  borne  iruit  in  the  wonderful  achieve- 
mentB  of  his  most  distinj^uiBhed  papils — Von 
Billow,  Gesa  Zichy,  D' Albert,  the  lamented 
Tauaig,  and  others,  and  uo  wonder  that  the  mnsic 
room  which  the  generous  artist  had  thrown  open 
to  all  comers  was  thronged  by  a  number  of  more 
or  less  gifted  young  people  in  search  of  inspira- 
tion— no  other  woi^  so  well  describes  the  ideal 
character  of  the  instruction  they  were  privileged 
to  receive. 

Liszt  held  his  classes  in  the  afternoon,  during 
which  several  of  the  pupils  would  play  their 
piece  in  the  presence  of  the  rest — some  dozen  or 
more,  perhaps — all  being  expected  to  attend  the 
stance.  At  times  the  master  would  seat  himself 
at  the  piano  and  play,  but  this  supreme  pleasure 
could  never  be  counted  upon.  It  was  noticeable 
that  this  most  unselfish  of  geniuses  was  never 
more  strict  or  more  terrible  than  when  a  Bee- 
thoven sonata  was  brought  to  him,  whereas  he 
would  listen  to  the  execution  of  his  own  com- 
positions with  indulgent  patience — a  charac- 
teristic trait.  Yet  Liszt*s  thoughts  often  dwelt 
upon  his  great  choral  works,  and  he  was  heard 
to  declare  that  sacred  music  had  become  to  him 
the  only  thing  worth  living  for. 

A  lively  description  of  Liszt's  professorial  life 
has  been  given  by  an  American  lady  who  visited 
Weimar  in  1873.^  Again,  the  unique  qualities 
of  Liszt's  genius  and  his  regal  position  among  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  were  recognized 
as  unimpaired  ten  yean  later  by  Mr.  Francis 
Hueffer,^  who  had  the  opportunity  of  forming 
a  judgment  upon  these  things  when  visiting 
Bayreuth  in  1884,  thus  affording  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  historical  criticism. 

In  Rome  again  Liszt  found  himself  the 
centre  of  an  artistic  circle  of  which  Herr  vonKeu* 
dell  and  Sgambati  were  the  moving  spirits.  The 
significance,  however,  of  his  residence  in  the 
Eternal  City  lies  rather  in  the  view  he  took  of 
it  as  his  anrUes  de  r^cueillementf  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  his  binding  himself  as  closely  as  he 
could  to  the  Church  of  Home.  He  who  in  his 
youth,  with  the  thirst  for  knowledge  upon  him, 
had  enjoyed  the  writings  of  freethinkers  and 
atheists  (without  being  convinced  by  them),  was 
now  content  with  his  breviary  and  book  of 
hours;  the  impetuous  artist  who  had  felt  the 
fascination  of  St.  Sintonianism "  before  he  had 
thoroughly  understood  its  raUon  d'itre,  who  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  currents  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  had  even  in  j  841  joined  the  Freemasons,* 
became  in  1856  or  58  a  tertiary  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  In  1 879  he  was  permitted  to  receive 
the  tonsure  and  the  four  minor  orders  (door- 
keeper, reader,  exorcist,  and  acolyth),  and  an 
honorary  canonry.  The  Abb^  Liszt,  who  as  a 
boy  had  wished  to  enter  the  priesthood,  but  was 
dissuaded  therefrom  by  his  parents  and  his  confes- 
sor, now  rejoiced  in  the  public  avowal  of  his  creed 

I  *lfnslo  Study  In  G«rmanr/  Amy  Xi^. 
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as  oonveyed  by  his  priestly  garb,  Although  hi 
was  indeed  no  priest,  could  neither  say  maas  nor 
hear  a  confession,  and  was  at  liberty  to  discard 
his  cassock,  and  even  to  marry  if  he  choae,  with- 
out causing  scandal.  Thus,  in  the  straggle  with 
the  world  which  the  youth  of  sixteen  bad  so 
much  dreaded,  his  religious  fervour  was  destined 
to  carry  the  day.  Extracts  from  Liszt's  private 
papers  throwing  further  light  on  his  inmost 
thoughts  have  been  published,'  but  can  be  only 
referred  to  in  this  place. 

Liszt^s  former  triumphs  in  England  were  des- 
tined to  be  eclipsed  by  the  enthuaiaem  of  the 
reception  which  awaited  him  when  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  in  1886.  In  1824  Geoige 
lY.  had  given  the  sign  to  the  aristocmcy  of 
homage  to  the  child-prodigy;  and  his  visits  in 
the  following  year  and  in  1827  were  successful 
enough.  In  1840-41*  the  Queen's  favour  was 
accorded  to  him,  and  he  shared  with  Thalbeig 
a  reputation  as  a  skilful  pianist  in  fashionable 
circles.  But  it  was  not  until  1886  that  the  vast 
popularity  which  had  hitherto  been  withheld 
from  him,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  musical 
life  in  our  country,  was  meted  out  to  him  in  full 
measure.  'There  is  no  doubt,*  says  a  musical 
critic,^  '  that  much  of  this  enthusiasm  proceeded 
from  genuine  admiration  of  his  music,  mixed 
with  a  feeling  that  that  music,  for  a  number  of 
years,  had  been  shamefully  neglected  in  this 
counixy,  and  that  now,  at  last,  the  time  had 
come  to  make  amends  to  a  great  and  famous 
man,  fortunately  still  living.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain  that  a  great  many  people  who  were  carried 
away  by  the  current  of  enthusiasm — including 
the  very  cabmen  in  the  streets,  who  gave  three 
cheers  for  the  **  Habby  Liszt " — had  never  heard 
a  note  of  his  music,  or  would  have  appreciated  it 
much  if  they  had.  The  spell  to  which  they  sub- 
mitted was  a  purely  personal  one;  it  was  the 
same  fascination  which  Liszt  exercised  over 
almost  every  man  and  woman  who  came  into 
contact  with  him.' 

Liszt  paused  awhile  in  Paris  on  his  way,  and 
received  much  attention,  his  musical  friends  and 
followers  gathering  to  meet  him  at  the  concerts 
of  Colonne,  Lamoureux,  and  Pasdeloup.  At 
length  on  April  3,  the  Abb^  Liszt  reached  our 
shores,  and  on  the  same  evening  three  or  four 
hundred  people  met  at  Mr.  Littleton's  house 
at  Sydenham  to  do  honour  to  the  great  artist, 
and  a  programme  consisting  entirely  of  his  com- 
positions was  gone  through  by  Mr.  Walter  Bache 
and  others.  The  gracious  and  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  the  distinguished  guest,  and  his 
kindly  interest  in  all  that  went  forward,  won  the 
hearts  of  those  who  witnessed  the  scene ;  all 
recognized  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  a  mar- 
vellous personality  such  as  is  rarely  met  with. 
On  the  following  day  Liszt  played  part  of  his 
E  b  Concerto  before  a  few  friends.  On  the  Mon- 
day he  attended  the  rehearsal  of  liis  oratorio 
*St.  Elisabeth'  in  St.  James's  Hall;  and  in  the 

■  Allcemelne  Miulk-ZeltaDC,  Maj  1S»  VSfT. 
•  Hto  prqleet  of  oondoetlng  aerman  opera  la  Landqa  In  ISCi  enw 
to  nothlns. 
T  yertnlghtly  Befiew.  leplember  IM. 
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^ening  of  the  rame  day  he  astonished  h)s  host  and 
a  circle  of  friends  by  an  improvisation  on  some 
of  the  themes.  The  6th  April  was  the  date  of 
the  concert,  and  when  the  composer  walked  into 
the  hall  he  received  such  ovations  as  had  probably 
never  been  offered  to  an  artist  in  England  before. 
Even  before  be  entered  his  arrival  was  announced 
by  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  outside,  who  hailed 
him  as  if  he  were  a  king  returning  to  his  king- 
dom. During  the  afternoon  Liszt  had  been  en- 
tertained at  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music,  where 
the  Liszt  Scholarship,  raised  with  so  much  zeal 
by  Mr.  Walter  Bache,  was  presented  by  him  to 
the  master.  A  short  programme  was  performed, 
Messrs.  Shakespeare  and  Mackenzie  conducting, 
and  when  Liszt  rose  from  his  seat  and  moved 
towards  the  piano,  the  excitement  of  the  students 
atid  of  the  rest  of  the  audience  knew  no  bounds. 
A  visit  to  Windsor,  where  he  played  to  Her 
Majesty  a  reminiscence  of  the  Rose  Miracle 
scene  from  *  St.  Elisabeth,'  filled  up  most  of  the 
following  day  (April  8),  on  the  evening  of  which 
Mr.  Walter  Bache's  Grosvenor  Gallery  Recep- 
tion took  place.  The  brilliant  scene  of  Saturday 
was  here  repeated,  with  the  very  important  addi- 
tional feature  of  a  solo  from  Liszt  himself.  [See 
Bache,  vol.  iv.  p.  529.]  The  events  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  course  uf  the  great  man's  visit  in- 
cluded a  performance  of  *  St.  Elisabeth  *  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  1 7th.  On  the  2  2nd,  a  week 
later  than  he  intended,  Liszt  left  England,  pleased 
with  his  reception,  and  promising  to  repeat  his 
visit.  No  wonder  that  his  death  was  felt  by 
English  people  as  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend. 
Tlie  last  music  he  wrote  was  a  bar  or  two  of 
Mackenzie's  'Troubadour,'  upon  which  he  had 
intended  to  write  a  fantasia. 

The  rcmainitig  incidents  in  the  life  of  Liszt  may 
only  be  briefly  touched  upon.  Paris  gave  him  a 
peifurmance  of  '  St.  Elisabeth '  at  the  Trocadero. 
The  master  left  Paris  in  May,  and  visited  in  turn 
Antwerp,  Jena,  and  Sondershausen.  He  attended 
the  summer  festival  here  while  suffering  from 
weakness  and  cold.  '  On  m'a  mis  les  bottes  pour 
le  grand  voyage,*  he  said,  excusing  himself  to  a 
friend  for  remaining  seated.  His  last  appear- 
ance upon  a  concert  platform  was  on  July  19. 
when,  accompanied  by  M.  and  Mme.  Munkicsy, 
he  attended  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  of 
Luxemburg.  At  the  end  of  the  concert  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  seat  himself  at  the  piano.  He 
played  a  fantasia,  and  a  '  Soir^  de  Vienne.'  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  audience,  touched  and 
delighted  by  the  unlooked-for  favour,  applauded 
the  master  with  firenzy.  In  the  pages  of  Janka 
WohPs  'Francois  Liszt'  there  is  an  account  of 
a  scene  during  Liszt's  stay  at  the  Munk^kssys' 
house,  according  to  the  writer  a  record  of  the  last 
time  the  greatest  master  of  the  pianoforte  touched 
his  instrument.  A  flying  visit  had  been  paid  to 
Bayreuth  on  the  marriage  of  Daniela  von  Billow 
— Liszt's  granddaughter — with  Herr  von  Thode 
on  July  4.  Liszt  returned  again  for  the  perform- 
ance of  '  Parsifal '  on  the  23rd.  He  was  suffering 
from  a  bronchial  attack,  but  the  cough  for  a  day 
or  two  became  less  troubleiome,  ami  he  ren- 
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tared  to  attend  another  play,  an  exceptionally 
fine  performance  of  *  Tristan,'  during  which  the 
face  of  Liszt  shone  full  of  life  and  happiness, 
though  his  weakness  was  so  g^reat  that  be  had 
been  almost  carried  to  and  from  the  carriage 
and  Mme.  Wagner's  box.  This  memorable  per- 
formance of  'Tristan,*  in  which  the  singers 
(Sucher,  Yogi,  etc.)  and  players  surpassed  them- 
selves, lingered  in  Liszt's  mind  until  his  death. 
When  he  returned  home  he  was  prostrate,  and 
those  surrounding  him  feared  the  worst.  The 
patient  was  confined  to  his  bed  and  kept  per- 
fectly quiet.  The  case  was  from  the  first  hope- 
less, the  immediate  cause  of  death  being  general 
weakness  rather  than  the  severe  cold  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  which  supervened  on  July  31. 
His  death  that  night  was  absolutely  painless. 

Since  the  funeral  in  the  Bayreuth  cemetery  on 
Aug.  3,  Liszt^s  ashes  have  not  been  disturbed, 
although  Weimar  and  Budapest  each  asserted  a 
claim  to  the  body  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Car- 
dinal Haynauld  and  the  Princess  Wittgenstein 
(heiress  and  executrix  under  his  will)  gave  way 
before  the  wishes  of  Liszt's  sole  surviving  daugh- 
ter, Cosima  Wagner,  supported  as  they  were  by 
public  opinion  and  the  known  views  of  Liszt 
himself,  who  had  not  looked  with  favour  on  the 
removal  of  the  remains  of  Beethoven  and  Schu- 
bert, and  had  expressed  a  hope  that  it  might  not 
also  be  his  fate  to  *  herumfahren.'  These  towns, 
as  well  as  others,  have  therefore  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  the  genius  who  was  associated  with 
them.  The  memory  of  Liszt  has  been  honoured 
in  a  practical  way  in  many  places.  Liszt  socie- 
ties existed  during  the  ma«ter*s  lifetime,  and 
they  have  now  been  multiplied.  Immediately 
after  the  funeral  a  meeting  of  the  leading  musi- 
cians was  held  at  Bayreuth,  at  which  Richter 
made  a  speech  and  urged  that  all  the  living 
forces  of  the  artistic  world  should  unite  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  master  by  perfect  ren- 
derings of  his  own  and  other  modem  works. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  Liszt's  friend  and 
protector,  sent  the  intendant  of  the  theatre  to 
Bayreuth  to  confer  with  Richter  upon  the  best 
means  of  perpetuating  Liszt's  intentions.  He  pro- 
posed a  Liszt  foundation  after  the  manner  of  the 
Mozarteum  at  Salzburg.  A  Liszt  museum  was 
to  be  established  in  the  bouse  where  he  lived  at 
Weimar,  and  scholarships  were  to  be  offered  to 
promising  young  musicians,  and  on  similar  lines 
scholarships  have  been  instituted  elsewhere. 

An  outcome  of  this  project  is  the  Fondation- 
Liszt,  iuKtituted  by  his  firm  friend  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  after  his  death,  to  continue  instruc- 
tion on  the  basis  he  had  laid. 

The  first  competition  for  the  Liszt  Royal 
Academy  scholarship  took  place  in  April  1887.*^ 
The  scholarship  is  open  for  competition  by 
male  and  female  csmdidates,  natives  of  any 
country,  between  14  and  20  years  of  age,  and  may 
be  awarded  to  the  one  who  may  be  judged  to 
evince  the  greatest  merit  in  pianoforte  playing 
or  in  composition.     All  candidates  have  to  pass 

1  For  thli  XniUnd  U  Indebted  to  the  Meitlons  of  tbo  ]aU  Mi, 
Wftltcr  OMh«  (who  nlaod  npimrds  of  llfiOL  lor  Uw  piirpoM>. 
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an  eiamination  in  general  edacatlon  before  enter* 
infr  the  musical  contest.  The  holder  is  entitled  to 
three  years*  free  instruction  in  the  Academy,  and 
after  that  to  a  yearly  sum  for  continental  study. 

Among  portraits  of  the  master,  the  bust  ex- 
ecuted by  Boehm,  and  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  in  1886,  will  have  great  interest  for 
English  people,  as  Liszt  sat  for  it  during  his 
visit  to  Sydenham  in  the  same  year.  Plaster 
casts  of  this  bust  have  since  been  issued  by  No- 
vellos.  The  head  of  Liut  upon  his  death-bed  has 
been  successfully  represented  in  a  plaster  cast 
by  Messrs.  Weissbrod  &  Schnappauf  of  Bay- 
reuth.  On  pp.  149  and  319  of  Janka  Wohl*« 
volume  a  detailed  account  uid  list  of  portraits 
and  paintings  may  be  found. 

The  task  of  collecting  Liszt's  posthumous 
works  has  not  been  an  easy  one,  the  oomposer 
having  distributed  his  MSS.  amongst  his  friends 
and  pupils.  There  have  already  been  published 
during  the  last  ten  years,  by  T^borszky  ^  Parsch, 
Budapest : — 

'  ITnsMlwhai  KOnlgilled,*  for  male  vol««  or  mlxtd  ehoms  irith 
orehMtimi  aooompanlment ;  the  Mime  In  PF.  soore.  end  tn  erreofe* 
meats  for  baritone  solo,  end  for  4  hendi  end  8  hands  on  the  FF. 

'  Ungam's  Oott,'  for  baritone  solo  and  ad  lib.  chorus  of  male 
▼otoes.  Also  for  PF..  9  hands :  also  for  PF«  left  band ;  also  for 
organ  or  harmonlnm ;  also  for  cymbal. 

OsiFdis  for  I'F..  2  hands. 

Ca4nUs  obstlnA.    Do. 

Dem  Andenken  Petal's  for  PF.,  8  and  4  hands. 

Mth  Hungarian  Bhapsody  (liunkiesy),  8  hands:  also  4  handa. 
17th  do.  (Ans  dem  Figaro  Album),  ixth  do.  (Flir  das  Album  der 
Budapester  AussteUung).  lath  do.  (nach  0.  Abriarl's  •GSintis 
nobles'). 

Published  by  Kahnt's  Neehfolger  ^> 

*  Chrlstns.'  PF.  arrangements.  8  end  4  hands. 

Antlphon  for  St.  Geeflia's  Day,  contralto  solo  and  B-part  mixed 
choir,  and  orchestral  accompaniment.   Also  PF.  or  Tocal  score. 

'  Le  Oructflx,'  for  contralto  solo,  with  harmonium  or  PF.  aooom- 
panlment. 

XlK<a  pro  Organo. 

Baered  Ghorasea  Vo.  X  Anlma  OhrlsU ;  No.  XI,  Ta  es  Fetrai : 
Ko.  XII,  Domlnns  eonsenret  eum. 

'  SelTc  Begina  *  (Gregorian),  for  harmonlnm  or  organ. 

Songs :  '  Verlassen.' '  Ich  Tcrlor  die  Kraft.' 

Duet :  *  O  Xaer  Im  Abendstrahl.' 

'Sonnenhymnus.'  Baritone  solo,  male  Toloe  chorus,  organ  and 
orchestra.   Also  vocal  soore. 

'Stanlslsus,' oratorio.   Full  score.   Vocal  soore.   Single  nambera. 

'Baire  Polonla.*  Xnterludlum.  Full  score.  Also  arraocament 
for  PF. 

'  De  ProfUndis.*  Ps.  eszlz.  bass  or  alto  solo,  with  PF.  or  organ. 

'  Le  bards  areugle,'  ballade  for  PF. 

Golleeted  Songs. 

By  Various  Publishers  ^o 
'  Von  der  Wlege  bis  sum  Grabe,*  aympbonlo  poem,  altar  a  dotwliig 
by  Michael  Zichy. 
Varlantea  und  Znsltn  to '  Festklinge.' 
'  Le  trlomphe  ftmebre  de  Tasae.'  eptlogne  to  *  TasM>.* 
Two  new  Xephisto- Walzer,  orch.  and  PF.,  8  or  4  hands  (Fdrstner). 
'Oruz,'  Hymne  dcs  Xarlns.  chorus  and  aoeompaaiment  od  JA. 
'  Pax  Vobiscum,'  motet.  4  male  Toleee. 

*  Natus  est  Chtlstus.'  4  male  Tolces.  , 
'  Qui  Xartam  abeolTlstt.'  baritone  solo  and  ehoroa. 

*  O  heiUge  Naeht'  tenor  solo  and  S-part  female  chorus  (FOrstner). 

'  Nun  danket  Alle  Oott,*  chorus,  organ,  trumpets,  trombones,  aud 
drums. 

Antlphon  for  St.  Oeollla's  Day,  oontralto  aolo  and  f^-vaii  female 
chorus. 

s 

Original,  for  Pianoforte  :— 
Annies  de  P414riuage.  Troisttme  Annfet  No.  1.  Angelns  (also  for 
string  quartet).  No.  2.  Aux  Cyprta  de  la  Villa  d'Sste.  No.  3.  Do. 
No.  4,  Les  Jeux  d'Eaux  4  la  Villa  d'Kste.  No.  8.  'Sunt  lacrymae 
remm '  en  mode  hongrots.  No.  6.  Xarche  fun^bre.  No.  7.  '  Sursnm 
corda '  (also  for  solo  TOices.  Schott),  '  Abschied.'  niMlsches  Volks- 
IJed.  'Die  Trauer-KSondel'  (Fritzsch).  SValses  oublldes;  Yalse 
Bl«jgtaque  (Bote  A  Bock) :  Etude  in  0 ;  Andante  maestoso  (Bosa- 
TMgy).  '  Welhnaohubaum.'  18  pieces,  8  or  4  hands  (Ftlrstner). 
GroMes  Concert-Fantasia  fiber  Spanlsche  Welsen  (Ltoht).  Twelre 
books  of  Tedmicel  Studies,  with  more  to  foltow  (Scbuberth). 

Transcriptions  r~ 
.Processional  March  tnm  'ParslCar  (8chott)u    Other  Wagner 
tianserlptloas  (Schott*  aad  B.  *  Hj  BarUos'a '  Harold'  flymphoiu 
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(Leockart).  Terdl's  *A1da'  and  'Bequiem.*  Lassen's  'Bagw  osft 
Krtemhilde,'  'Faust,*  and  Intermezso  from  'Ueber  alien  Zaabov 
Liebe '  (Bote  A  Book).  Llebessoene  and  Fortune's  Kugel  from  Gold- 
Schmidt's  'Die  sleben  TodsOiidcn.'  Bubinsteln's  'Gelb  roUt'  and 
'Der  Asra'  (Kistner).  Schumann's  ' Prorenpallsehes  Minneiled* 
(F&rstner).  Forty-two  Lleder  by  Beetborcn,  Franc.  ScfauoianB.  and 
Mendelssohn  (B.  *  H.).  Paraphrase  of  themes  from  Handel's 
'Almlra.'  Paraphrase  of  themes  firom  modem  Russian  works. 
Wllhonky's  'Booaanoe.*  AirangemenU  of  Pest-Cantata  for  4 
hands;  nocturne,  4  hands.  Bebubest's  "tT*'^tu  4  hnnda.  Bee* 
tboren's  Concertos,  8  PFs. 

Liszt  bad  completed,  or  is  said  to  have  partly 
written: — New  symphonic  poem  for  organ,  on 
lines  by  Heider,  *  The  Organ  * ;  '  Lo  sposalizio  * 
(org.) ;  Romance  oubli^  (violin) ;  Mephisto 
Polka;  new  edition  '  Soir^s  de  Vienne'; 
score  of  Zarembski*s  duets;  'Die  Macht  der 
Musik/  song;  Fantasia  for  orch.  and  PF.  on 
Schubert*s  *  Ber  Wanderer ' ;  '  Die  Nebenson- 
nen'  and  'Aufenthalt*  (Schubert)  for  PF.; 
'WeiheUed'  to  Leo  XIII;  *Der  ewige  Jude/ 
for  PF.  with  declaimed  poem  (Schubart). 

The  discoveiy  of  a  concerto  entitled  '  Mal^ 
diction/  and  of  a  choral  work, '  The  Creation,' 
has  been  reported.^  [L.M.M.] 

LITOLFF,  H.  G.  Add  that  his  opera  '  Les 
Templiers '  was  produced  at  Brussels  in  January, 
i886. 

LI  VERPOOL  MUSICAL  FESTIVALS.  No 
festival  has  been  held  since  1874.  ^^^  ^>^  Sir 
Julius  Benedict  was  succeeded  as  conductor  of 
the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society  in  1880  by 
Herr  Max  Bruch,  since  whose  retirement  in  1882 
the  post  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Charles  Hall^. 

LLOYD,  Chablxs  Habfobd,  bom  Oct.  16, 
1849,  '^^   Thombury,    Gloucestershire,   son    of 
Edmund  Lloyd,  a  solicitor,  was  educated  at 
Thornbury  Grammar  School  and  Rossall  School. 
From  the  latter  he  went  to  Magdalen  Hall  (now 
Hertford  College),  Oxford,  in  Oct.  1868  as  the 
holder  of  an  open  classical  scholarship.     He  gra* 
duated  Mus.B.  i87i,BA..  1872. M.A.  1875,  taking 
a  second  class    in  the  Final  Theological  SchooL 
While  an  undergraduate  he  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Oxford  University  Musical  Club, 
and  was  elected  its  first  president.    This  society 
(see  vol.  iv.  p.  206)  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
advancement  of  classical  music  in  the  Univer- 
sity.   It  still  flourishes,  and  up  to  June  1887 
over  380  performances  of  chamber  music  had 
been  given.     Mr.  Lloyd  was  appointed  organist 
of  Gloucester  Cathedral  in  June  1876  as  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley.     In  this  capacity  he 
conducted  the  Festivals  of  the  Three  Choirs  in 
1877  and  1880.    In  Sept.  1882  he  succeeded 
Dr.  C.  J.  Corfe  as  organist  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Oxford,  and  in  the  same  year  became 
conductor  of  the  Choral  S<x!iety  in  sucoession  to 
Mr.  Parratt.    His  works,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, have  obtained  well-deserv^  success.     Hia 
themes  are  original  and  beautiful,  and  their 
treatment  shows  much  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  effect.    His  part-writing  is  excellent, 
and  in  the  structure  of   his  compositions  he 
displays  a  moderation  and  self-restraint  which 

1  All  posthumous  MBS.  were  handed  over  to  the  Allg.  Dmitaeha 
Xuslkrerein  by  the  Princess  Bohenlohe.  the  daughter  of  Lias's 
faithful  friend  and  testatrix,  the  Princess  Wlttgeutelii.  who  died  la 
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cannot  be  too  highly  commended.     His  pub- 
lUhed  works  are  as  follows :— • 

OanUtM.— *  Hero  and  Leander.*  for  aoll,  ehoms  and  orchestra  fWor- 
cetiter  restlval,  IMH4) :  '  Song  of  Balder, '  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus 
(Hifreford  Pestlral.lSKB):  'Andromoda.' for  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra 
(Gloucester  FestiTal,  1886) : '  Tba  Longbeards*  Saga,'  male  chorus  and 
PP.  acet..  1887. 

Chorusa  and  Incidental  music  to  Aleestti  (see  Gbekk  Plats  In 
Appendix),  for  male  chorus,  flutes,  clarinets  and  harp,  1887.  'The 
Gleaner's  Harrest'  for  fomale  chorus. 

Serriees  In  B  b  (Ml  Cathedral ).  In  F  and  O  (Parochial).  Magnificat 
aiid  Nunc  DImittis  in  F,  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra  (Gloucester 
Festiral.  1880). 

Anthems.— '  Art  thou  weary?'  StoIom  unaccompanied.  'Blessed 
b  he.'  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment  (Gloucester  Festiral, 
188S).    'Fear  not.  O  land.'  and  '  Give  the  Lord  the  honour.* 

Duo  concertante  for  clarinet  and  piano. 

Organ.— Sonata  In  D  minor,  and  two  other  pieces. 

Madrigal,  ft  parts.  '  When  at  Oirlnna's  eyes.'  Fart-songs,  among 
which  *A1len-a-daltt'  and  'The  Bosy  Dawn'  (8  poru)  are  accom- 
panied, and  several  songs.  rM.i 

LLOYD,  Edward.  Line  lo  of  article,  for 
Trinity  read  King's. 

LOBE,  JoHANN  Christian.  Add  date  of 
death,  July  27,  1 88 1. 

LOBGESANG.  L.  8  of  article, /or  third  read 
second.  Add  Mendelssohn  was  engaged  during 
1838  and  '39  on  a  symphony  in  Bb,  which  he 
often  mentions  in  his  letters,  and  at  last  speaks 
of  as  nearly  complete.  No  trace  of  it  has  how- 
ever been  found.  Is  it  possible  that  he  can  have 
converted  it  into  the  orchestral  movemenls  of 
the  Lobgesang,  the  first  of  which  is  also  in  Bb  ? 
Last  line  but  one  of  article, /or  and  read  8th. 

LOBKO WITZ.  P.  1 55  a  note  2,  for  Eitz  read 
Fitzli.     (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

LOCK,  Matthew.  Line  1 7  of  article,  add  that 
he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Edmund  Smyth, 
Esq.,  of  Armables,  Herts,  on  March  8,  1663-4, 
and  that  he  is  stated  in  the  register  to  be  thirty 
years  old  at  the  time.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
there  approximately  ascertAined  as  1632  or  3. 
P.  157  a,  1.  19  from  bottom,  add  that  there  is  a 
copy  of  *  Modern  Church  Mui$ic,'  etc.,  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge.  Some  of 
Lock*s  autographs  are  in  the  library  of  King*8 
College,  Cambridge.  Line  8  from  bottom  of  same 
column./or  1670  read  1667.  P.  157  b,  1.  2,  for 
1706  read  1708. 

LOCO,  'in  (the  usual)  place.'  A  term  of 
which  the  use  is  explained  under  All'  Ottaya, 
vol.  i.  p.  56 ;  where,  however,  the  word  is  stated 
to  be  Italian,  instead  of  Latin.  [M.] 

LODER,  E.  J.  P.  159 a,  L  a5,/or  1851  read 
1853. 

LOESCHHOBN,  Albert,  was  bom  June  27, 
1819,  in  Berlin,  where  he  still  resides.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Ludwig  Berger,  and  subsequently 
studied  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  Church  Music 
in  Berlin,  where  since  1851  he  has  been  teacher 
of  the  pianoforte.  The  title  of  Royal  Professor 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1868.  For  many 
years  he  carried  on  concerts  of  chamber  music 
at  Berlin  with  eminent  success.  He  has  done 
great  service  for  the  advancement  of  classical 
music,  and  by  his  conscientious  and  thorough 
discipline  as  a  teacher  many  of  his  pupils  have 
also  diiitinguished  themselves.  He  is  most  widely 
known  through  hia  numerous  stadies  for  the 


pianoforte,  although  he  has  published  a  lon^r  lint 
of  other  worthy  compositions.  [C.E.] 

LOEWE,  Johanna  Sophie.    Correct  date  of 
birth  to  March  24,  18 16. 

LOGROSCINO,  NicoLO.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  514  a. 

LOHENGRIN.    Line  4  of  article,  for  Sept 
read  Aug.  28. 

LONDON.    For  additions  to  article  on  voL 
ii.  p.  163  a,  see  Degrees  in  Appendix. 

LONDON    MUSICAL    SOCIETY,    THE. 
This  society  was  formed  in  1878  by  Mr.  Heath« 
cote  Long  and  other  prominent  amateurs.     Its 
objects  are  stated  in  its  second  rule — ^a  canon  un- 
impeachable in  spirit,  if  not  in  grammar — to  be 
'the  practice  and  performance  of  the  works  of 
composers  which  are  not  generally  known  to  the 
musical    public'     Mr.  Barn  by   was   appointed 
musical  airector,  and   Mr.  Long  and   Mr.  A. 
Littleton    honorary    secretaries.      An    efficient 
choir  was  formed,  and  the  first  concert  was  given 
on  June  27, 1879,  in  St.  James's  Hall,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  the   occa«<ion  was  a  private 
one.    Goetz's  Psalm  cxxxvii.  was  introduced  to 
London  at  that  concert,  the  solos  beinsr  sung,  as  on 
many  subsequent  occasions,   by  efficient  ama- 
teurs.    From  1884  until  the  last  season  of  the 
society's  existence,   Mr.   Heathcote   Long  was 
alone  in  the  honorary  Hecretar3rship.     After  the 
season  of  1886,  Mr.  Bam  by  wa-s  succeeded  as 
conductor  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  who  con- 
ducted the  tinal  concert  on  May  24,  1887.    In 
the  course  of  that  year   the  society  was  dis- 
banded, and  a  sum  of  £100  was  handed  over 
from  its  funds  to  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
During  the  nine  years  of  its  existence  the  insti- 
tution performed   the  following  works  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  besides  others  which  had 
been  heard  before,  though  not  frequently.     Mr. 
Stanford's  '  Three  Holy  Children,'  for  instance, 
was  given  for  the  first  time  in  London,  though 
not  for  the  first  time  in  England,  by  the  London 
Musical  Society  : — 

CHORAL  WORKS. 

Beethoren.   Oantato  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Jotaph  th« 
Second. 

Brahms.   VIer  OesSnge,  op.  17. 

DfoHk.    'BUlMit  Mater.' 

Goeti.    Psalm  cxxxvii.  and  'Noenla.* 

Gounod.    Troisteme  Mesne  (selecUoni). 

Grles.    '  Kloilerihor.' 

Hlller.    '  O  weep  for  tho^.' 

Hofmann.  Helnrlch.    'Cinderall*.* 

JenMn.    '  Feast  of  Adonln.' 

Bhelnberger.   '  Chrtstoforof.* 

Sllaa,  B.    Magnlflcat. 

Schumann.  'The  Klnf^  Son.* ' The  Mlnttrera  Oofio.*  and  "Spanliehe 
LlebesUeder.' 

ORCHESTRAL  WORKS. 

Bach.    Toccata  In  F,  arranged. 

David.  Ferd.    Violin  Concerto  In  E  minor  (Kim  Shlnimr). 

DvoFik.    Legenden. 

Schubert.   OTerture, '  Des  Tsofel's  LustschloM.*  FM.! 

LOOSEMORE,  Hknry.  Line  6  of  article,/or 
anthems  read  an  anthem.  Line  lo^  for  in  1667 
read  after  Michaelmas  1670.  Concerning  the 
Exeter  organ,   built  by  his   son,   see  voL  iu 

P-  592. 

LORTZING,  G.  A.  P  167  a,  1.  11, /or  1845 
read  1846.  Correct  date  of  death  to  1^51.  Line 
15  from  end  of  article,/9r  April  17  read  April  I5« 
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LOVER. 


LOVER,  Samuel,  bora  at  Dublin  in  1797, 
began  his  career  as  an  artist  and  miniature 
Dainter,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Society  of  Arts  in  i8a8,  and  after- 
wards became  its  secretary.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  suooessful  novels,  dramas,  and  poems,  and 
composed  both  words  and  music  of  many  songs 
and  ballads.  He  also  appeared  as  a  singer  in  a 
musical  entertainment,  'llie  Irishman's  Carpet 
Bag.'  His  compositions  include  the  music  and 
songs  to  his  dramas  and  burlettas  produced  at 
the  London  theatres  and  rendered  popular  by 
Mme.  Vestrifi,  T^rrone  Power,  and  others,  viz. 
'Rory  0*More,*  Adelphi,  Sept  29,  1837; 
'White  Horse  of  the  Peppers,'  Haymarket, 
1838;  'Happy  Man,*  Haymarket,  May  ao, 
1S39;  'Greek  Boy,'  Covent  Garden,  Sept.  26, 
1840;  'U  Paddy  Wliack  in  Italia,'  Englinh 
Opera  House  (Lyceum),  April,  1841 ;  'Mac- 
Carthy  More,'  Lyceum,  April  i,  1 861,  and  many 
detached  songs,  principally  Irish,  both  humor- 
ous and  patbetia  Many  of  these  were  very 
effective,  as,  for  instance,  his  '  What  will  you  do, 
love?'  'Angel's  Whisper,'  'Molly  Bawn,'  and 
'The  low-backed  Car.  An  evening  entertain- 
ment which  he  attempted  met  with  some  success 
in  England  and  America.  He  died  July  6, 
1868.  [A.C.] 

LUCAS,  Charles.  Add  that  in  1840-3  he 
occasionally  conducted  at  the  Ancient  Concerts. 

LUCCA,  Pauline.  Add  date  of  birth,  April 
26,  1841,  and  that  her  parents  were  Italian. 
P.  171  a,  1.  22, /or  In  July  read  On  July  22. 
Add  that  in  the  Italian  seasons  of  1882-4,  at 
Covent  Garden,  Mme.  Lucca  appeared  in  the 
parts  of  Selica,  Cherubino,  Carmen,  etc.,  and  was 
announced  to  appear  in  'Colomba,'  but  that 
opera  was  not  produced.    In  the  last  line  of  the 


MAAS. 

article,  for  Rahder  r§ad  Rahden.     (Corrected  in 
late  editions.) 

LUISA  MILLER.  line  4  of  artick  for 
December  read  Dec.  8. 

LUMBYE,  H.  C.  Correct  date  of  Inrth  to 
May  2,  1810. 

LUSTIGE  WEIBER  VON  WINDSOR.  line 
4  of  article,  for  in  May  read  March  9.  (Corrected 
in  late  editions.) 

LUTE.  P.  176  a,  1.  8  from  bottom,  omit  the 
clause  between  the  commas,  as  the  lute  is  not 
furnished  with  a  soundpost.  P.  176  6,  1.  13, 
the  single-necked  lute  had,  about  a.d.  i6oq^ 
open  strings  or  diapasons  as  well  aa  the  tbeor- 
bo,  but  always  in  pairs  of  strings.  For  'Inth 
t^rb^,'  or  *  Unto  attiurbato '  see  Theorbo,  vol.  iv, 
p.  100  b.  P.  177  a,  11.  40,  54,  59,  for  the  raodero- 
izing  of  the  Iauz  Maler  lute  figured  on  p.  176, 
the  use  made  of  old  lutes  to  repair  other  in 
struments,  the  attribution  of  the  surname 
Luther,  the  true  date  for  Maler,  and  the  anec- 
dote told  by  Mace  concerning  King  Charles 
and  Groothiere  (Ganltier),  see  Theobbo,  vol.  iv. 
p.  1006.  [A.J.H.] 

LUTENIST.  The  date  given  on  p.  178  a,  L  4, 
is  corrected  in  the  article  Shore,  vol.  lii.  4S8  ft, 
where  the  death  of  Shore  is  given  as  1 750.  1 753 
is  probably  the  correct  date. 

LUTHERAN  CHAPEL.  The  last  sentence 
of  the  article  should  run : — The  organists  since 
1 784  have  been  Augustus  Friedrich  Karl  KoU- 
mann,  died  Easter  IHy,  1829,  etc. 

LWOFF,  A  lexib.  Add  date  of  birth.  May  25. 

LYCEUM  THEATRE.  P.  181  a,  1.  20,/or 
July  22  read  July  23.  line  ii  from  end  of 
article, /or  71  read  41. 
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MAAS,  Joseph,  bora  Jan.  30,  1847,  at 
Dartford;  began  his  career  as  a  chor- 
ister at  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  was 
taught  singing  by  J.  L.  Hopkins,  the  organist, 
and  later  by  Mme.  Bodda-Pyne.  He  was  for 
some  time  a  clerk  in  Chatham  dockyard,  but 
went  to  Milan  in  1869,  and  studied  under  San 
Giovanni.  He  made  his  d^but  at  one  of  Leslie's 
concerts,  Feb.  26,  1 871,  and  sang  'Annabell 
Lee'  in  the  place  of  Sims  Reeves,  with  great 
success, '  inasmuch  ss  he  was  not  only  compelled 
by  unanimous  desire  to  repeat  it,  but  there  was  a 
strong  attempt  to  induce  him  to  sing  it  a  third 
time,  which,  however,  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
resist'  He  played  the  hero  in  '  Babil  and 
Bijou '  at  Covent  Garden,  Aug.  29,  1872  ;  he 
then  went  to  America,  and  played  in  Miss  Kel- 
logg's  English  Opera  Company.  He  reappeared 
in  England  at  the  Adelphi  under  Carl  Rosa,  as 
Gontrau  on  the  production  of  Brull's  *  Golden 
Cross,'  March  2,  iSjS,  and  was  engaged  by 


Rosa  for  three  yean  as  his  principal  tenor  both 
at  Her  Majesty's  and  in  the  provinces.  His 
principal  parts  were  Rienzi  on  its  production 
at  Her  Majesty's,  Jan.  27,  1879;  Raoul,  Feb. 
12,  1879;  Willielm  Meister  on  the  produotioD 
in  English  of '  Mignon,' Jan.  12, 1880 ;  Radames 
on  the  production  in  English  of '  Alda,'  Feb.  19, 
1880;  also  Faust,  Thaddeus,  Don  Cdsar,  etc. 
He  played  at  Her  Majesty's  in  Italian  in  1880, 
and  at  Covent  Garden  (as  Lohengrin)  in  1 883.  He 
played  under  Rosa  at  Drury  Lane  in  1883-85, 
his  new  parta  being  Edgar  of  Ravenawood, 
April  19,  1884,  and  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux 
on  production  in  London  of  'Manon,'  May  7, 
1885.  He  was  very  popular  on  the  stage,  mwe 
on  account  of  his  very  fine  voice,  which  waa  said 
to  resemble  Giuglini's  in  character,  rather  than 
for  his  dramatic  gift,  since  he  was  a  very 
indifferent  actor.  He  was  equally  popular  in 
the  concert-room,  where  he  appeared  first  at  the 
Sacred  Harmonic,  in  the '  MeMiah*  April  4,  1 879^ 


HAAS. 

and  at  the  Philharmonic,  May  a  i ,  1 879.  He  sang 
at  all  the  principal  concerts,  and  at  the  various 
Handel  and  provincial  festivals.  He  sang  also 
in  Paris  at  Pasdeloup's  concerts,  April  6,  1884, 
and  at  Bruasels  at  the  Bach  and  Handel  Festival 
of  1885.  His  last  important  engagement  was  at 
the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1885,  where  he  sang 
in  Dvorak's  'Spectre's  Bride, '  Aug.  a;,  and 
Stanford's  'Three  Holy  Children/  Aug.  38,  on 
the  production  of  those  works.  At  the  Norwich 
Festival  of  the  previous  year  he  bad  introduced 
*  Apollo's  Invocation,'  a  scena  written  for  him 
by  Massenet.  He  died  Jan.  16,  1886,  from  a 
complication  of  disorders,  rheumatic  fever,  bron- 
chitis, congestion  of  the  lungs,  brought  on  from 
a  cold  taken  while  fishing.  Maas's  '  greatest 
triumphs  were  gained  in  the  concert  room  rather 
than  on  the  stage.  For  several  years  he  has 
stood  in  the  very  first  rank  of  tenor  singers, 
not  only  by  reason  of  his  magnificent  voice,  but 
of  his  thoroughly  finished  and  artistic  style.  . .  . 
By  his  amiable  personal  character  the  deceased 
artist  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship.'  ^         [A.C.] 

MAATSCHAPPIJ  TOT  BEVORBERING 
DER  TOONKUNST.    See  vol.  iv.  p.  355. 

MACBETH.  Line  7  of  article,  read  March  1 7. 

MACBETH,  Allan,  bom  in  Greenock,  March 
>3t  1856,  and  received  his  musical  education 
chiefly  in  Germany.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
conductor  to  the  Glasgow  Choral  Union,  but 
resigned  the  post  in  1887.  He  is  organist  of 
St.  Geor^^e's-in-the-Fields  Established  Church. 
Mr.  Macbeth,  in  spite  of  much  occupation  of  his 
time  in  teaching  (pianoforte  and  singing),  has 
found  leisure  for  composition,  for  which  he  has 
a  decided  gift.  He  has  written  a  number  of 
pleasing  pianoforte  pieces,  besides  two  or  three 
orchestral  movements  played  at  the  Choral 
Union  Concerts,  and  since  transcribed  for  piano. 
As  a  song  writer  Mr.  Macbeth  has  generally 
been  very  successful,  and  he  has  besides  ably 
arranged  for  voices  several  Scotch  melodies,  as 
well  as  written  some  originul  part-songs.  He  has 
an  operetta  in  MS.. » The  Duke's  Doctor.'  [W.He.] 

MACFARREN,  Sir  G.  A.  Add  that  his 
oratorio  *  King  David  *  was  produced  at  the 
Leeds  Festival,  1883,  and  that  in  the  same  year 
lie  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  died 
Oct.  31,  1887,  his  last  published  work  being  an 
Andante  and  Rondo  in  E  for  violin  and  organ, 
contained  in  the  '  Orgiinist's  Quarterly  Journal ' 
for  Oct.  1887.  A  cantata  for  fcinale  voices 
'Around  the  Henrth,'  was  published  posthu- 
mously. As  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren  was  succeeded  in 
1888  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  and  as  Professor 
of  Music  at  Cambridge,  by  Dr.  C  ViUiers  Stan- 
ford. [M] 

McGUCKIN,  Barton,  bom  July  a8,  185a, 
at  Dublin,  began  his  career  as  a  chorit>ter  at 
Armagh  Cathedral.  He  received  instruction 
from  the  late  R.  Turle,  then  organist  there,  in 
flinging,  organ,  violin,  and  pianoforte.  He  be- 
B  AthoMram.  JaiuA  USL 
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came  first  tenor  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
in  1 87 1,  and  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Joseph 
Robinson.  He  sang  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic 
concerts  in  Dublin  in  1874,  and  in  the  following 
year  made  his  d^but  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Con- 
certs July  5, 1875,  after  which  he  went  to  Milan 
and  studied  under  Trevulsi.  He  reappeared  with 
success  at  the  same  concerts  Oct.  a8, 1876,  where 
he  also  made  his  d^but  as  an  oratorio  singer  in 
the  '  Lobgesang,'  Nov.  3,  1877.  He  made  his 
debut  on  the  stage  as  Thaddeus  under  Carl  Rosa 
at  Birmingham  Sept.  10,  1880;  at  Dublin  as 
Wilhelm  Meister  Mav  9,  1881  ;  in  the  same 
part  at  Her  Majesty  s  Jan.  ao,  1883,  and  as 
Moro  on  the  production  in  England  of  '  The 
Painter  of  Antwerp,'  an  English  version  of 
Balfe's  Italian  opera  '  Pittore  e  Duca,'  Jan.  38, 
1883.  He  remained  in  Rosa's  company  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces  until  the  sunmier  of 
1887,  and  has  become  a  great  favourite  both 
as  a  singer  and  actor.  His  most  important  parts 
are  Lohengrin,  Faust,  and  Don  Jos^  ;  in  new 
oi>eras  he  has  created  at  Drury  Lane  the  parts  of 
Phoebus  ('Esmeralda*),  March  26,  1883;  Orso 
r*Colomba'),  April  9.  1883;  Waldemar  (*Na- 
deshda'),  April  16, 1885  :  Guillem  de  Cabestanh 
('Troubadour *),  June  8, 1886;  Oscar  ('Nordisa'), 
May  4,  1887 ;  at  Edinburgh,  Renzo  on  the  pro- 
duction in  Engliah  of  Ponchielli's  'Promessi 
Sposi,'  and  at  Liverpool.  Des  Grieux  ('  Manon '), 
Jan.  17,  1885.  Mr.  McGuckin  is  extremely 
popular  in  the  concert-room,  and  has  sung  at  the 
Philharmonic,  the  Popular  and  Oratorio  Concerts, 
and  at  the  Handel  and  provincial  festivals.  His 
last  important  engagement  was  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  of  1887,  where  he  sang  the  tenor  music 
in  Mancinelli's  *  Isaias.'  He  went  to  America 
as  the  principal  tenor  of  the  National  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  has  lately  returned.  [A.C.] 

MACKENZIE,  A.  C.  To  li^t  of  works  add 
the  following  :  —  Operas.  '  Colomba,*  op.  a 8 
(Drury  Lane,  April  5,  1883);  *The  Trouba- 
dour' (ibid.  June  8, 1886),  the  words  of  both  by 
Francis  Hueffer.  Oratorio:  'The  Ruse  of  Sha- 
ron* (Norwich  Festival,  i884\  words  by  Joseph 
Bennett.  Cantatas  :  '  Jason  '  (Bristol  Festival, 
1883).  and  'The  Bride' ;  'The  Story  of  Sayid* 
(Leed)i  Festival,  1886).  Orchestral:  'La  Belle 
Dame  sans  Merci,'  op.  39 ;  two  Scotch  Rhapso- 
dies, op.  a  I  and  34  ;  overture,  'Twelfth  Night,' 
op.  40  ;  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  op.  3a, 
played  by  Sehor  Sara^^ate  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  1885.  Piano,  ops.  15,  30,  and  33,  six 
pieces  for  viulin  and  piano,  op.  37,  besides  songs, 
part-songs,  and  three  organ  pieces.  His  most 
important  recent  compositions  are  his  'Jubilee 
Ode,'  words  by  Joseph  liennett  (Crystal  Palace, 
June  33,  1887,  and  Norwich  Festival  of  same 
year),  and  an  ode,  'The  New  Covenant,*  com- 
posed for  the  opening  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 
of  1888.  The  composer  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Mus.D.  from  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  in  1886.  He  wa<4  elected  principal  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Feb.  1888.  [M.] 

MADRIGAL  SOCIETY.  P  1936.  L  30, 
add  that  since  188a  the  meetings  have  been  held 
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in  Willis*8  Rooms.  Line  I  a  from  bottom,  for 
1753  read  1757.  P.  194  a,  1.  35,  for  it  is  now 
vacant  read  in  1878  tlie  Right  Hon.  Earl  Beaa- 
champ  was  appointed.  Line  33,  add  that  in 
1887  Dr.  Stainer  was  succeeded  as  director  of 
the  mndo  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge  and  Mr.  Eaton 
Faning.  Since  1881  two  prizes  of  £10  and  £5 
raspectiyely,  have  been  awarded  annoally  for  the 
two  best  madrigals.  From  the  list  of  present 
members  all  names  except  those  of  Drs.  btainer 
and  Bridge,  and  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  are  to 
be  omitted. 

MANNERGESANGVEREIN,  Add  that 
the  Cologne  Choral  Union  gave  a  set  of  ten 
concerts  in  St.  James's  Hall  in  June,  1 883. 

MAGNIFICAT.  Add  to  references  at  end 
of  article,  Israel  in  Eotft,  vol.  ii.  p.  25, 
Obatobio,  voL  ii.  p.  546,  and  Hamdel,  -toI.  iv. 
p.  664. 

MAHILLON,  Chablks  h,  Co.,  wind-instru- 
ment makers.  This  firm  was  (banded  at  Brus- 
sels by  C.  Mahillon  (bom  1813.  died  1887),  in 
1836.  Three  of  his  sons  are  now  in  the  business, 
Victor  (see  below),  Joseph,  who  conducts  the 
Brussels  business,  and  Fernand  who  manages 
the  London  branch  established  in  1884,  in 
Leicester  Square,  and  removed  in  1887  to  Oxford 
Street. 

Mahillon,  Yictob,  of  the  firm  of  wind-instru- 
ment makers,   above    mentioned,  a  writer  of 
important  works  on  acoustics  and  musical  in- 
struments, and  the  honorary  and  zealous  custo- 
dian of  the  Museum  of  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
toire, was  bom  in  that  city,  March  10,  1841. 
After  studying  music  under  some  of  the  best 
professors  there,  he  applied  himself  to  the  prac- 
tical study  of  wind-instrument  manufacture  and 
was  taken  into  his  father's  business  in  1865.   He 
started  a  musical  journal '  L'£cho  MusioU  *  in 
1869  and  continued  it  until  1886,  when  his 
time  became  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to 
its  direction.     In  1876  he  became  the  honor- 
ary curator  of  the  museum  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, which,  begun  with   Fdtis's  collection  of 
78  instruments,  has  been,  through  bis  special 
knowledge  and  untiring  energy  increased  (1888) 
to  upwards  of  1500 1    An  important  contribu- 
tion to  it,  of  Indian  instruments,  has  been  a 
division  of  the  fine  collection  of  the  Rajah  Sir 
Sourindro  Mohun  Tagore,  between  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London.     Mr.  Victor  Mahillon  has  published 
two  very  important  works,  besides  three  synop- 
tical   tables  of   harmony,   voices    and   instru- 
ments.   The  first  is  'Les  Elements  d'Acoustique 
musicale  et  instrumentale,'  an  octavo  volume 
published  in  1874,  which  gained  for  him  at 
Paris  in  1878  the  distinction  of  a  silver  medal. 
The  other  is  the  catalogue  of  the  Conservatoire, 
which  has  appeared  in  volumes  annually  from 
1877,  and  is  of  the  highest  interest.    As  well  as 
these  noteworthy  works  he  has  contributed  to 
the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
several  historical  and  technical  articles  of  great 
value  upon  wind  instruments,  both  wood  and 
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brass.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Victor  Mahillon  could  intro- 
duce a  workshop  into  the  Conservatoire  he  did  so, 
and  he  has  there  had  reproductions  made  of  many 
rare  instruments  which,  through  their  antiquity, 
or  the  neglect  of  fonner  owners,  had  become  too 
much  deteriorated  for  porposea  of  stady.  Among 
these  reproductions  the  Boman  Lituns  and 
Buccina  in  the  Music  Loan  Collection  at  Ken- 
sington, in  1885,  will  be  remembered  as  prominent 
objects  of  interest  in  the  fine  selection  contributed 
under  Mr.  Mahillon^s  auspices  by  the  BmsMls 
Conservatoire.  He  intends  to  reproduce  from 
authentic  sources,  if  he  has  not  already  fulfilled 
that  intention,  the  complete  families  of  wind- 
instruments  that  were  in  use  in  the  i6th  and 
17  th  centuries. 

Mr.  Victor  Mahillon*s  services  to  the  Inven- 
tions Exhibition  of  1885,  in  the  above-named 
contribution  of  instruments  to  the  Loan  CoUeo-* 
tion,  and  the  historical  concerts  under  his  direc- 
tion performed  by  professors  and  students  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire,  at  which  several  nuns 
instruments  were  actually  played  upon  in  con- 
temporary compositions,  were  so  highly  appre* 
ciated  by  the  Executive  CouncD  of  that  Exhibition 
that  a  gold  medal  wai  awarded  to  him.   [A.J.H.] 

MALBR0U6H.    Last  line  but  one  of  arti> 
cle,/or  Dec.  15  read  Dec.  13. 

MALLINGER,    Mathildb.    bom  Feb.  17, 
1847,  at  Agram,  Croatia,  was  first  taught  sing- 
ing Uiere  by  her  father,  a  professor  of  music,  and 
Professor  Licbtenegger,  later  by  Grordigiant  and 
Vogl  at  the  Prague  Conservatorium  frxun  1863- 
66,  and  finally  by   Richard  Lewy  at  Vienna. 
On    the   recommendation    of    Ftmnz    Lachner 
she  was  engaged  at  Munich,  where  she  made 
her  d^but  as  Norma,  Oct.  4, 1866.     She  was  the 
original  Eva  in  the  '  Meistersinger,'  June  ai, 
1868.    She  made  her  debuts  at  Berlin  as  Elsa, 
April  6,  and  Norma,  April  9,  1869.    She  was 
an  excellent  actress  and  a  great  favourite,  mar- 
ried the  Baron  Sohimmelpftinnig  von  der  Oye  at 
Berlin,  and  remained  there  during  her  whole 
musiciJ  career.    On  leave  of  absence  she  played 
with  success  at  Vienna,  Munich,  etc,  and  in 
Italian  opera  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  bat 
with  indifierent  success.     Her  parts  included 
Donna    Anna,    Fidelio,    Jessonda,    Valentine, 
Leonora  ('Trovatore'),  Iphigenia,  Euryanthe, 
Susanna,  Zerlina,  Mrs.  Ford,  etc.     About  1871 
a  certain  section  of  the  Berlin  public  tried  to 
establish  her  claim  as  leading  singer  as  against 
Pauline  Lucca,  the    then   reigning   fiavourite. 
Endless  quarrels  ensued  on  their  account,  which 
culminated  at  a  performance  of  the  '  Noize,'  Jan» 
27,  187a,  where  they  were  both  playing.     On 
Lucca's  entry  as  Cherubino  she  was  hissed — in 
consequence  of  which  she  broke  rher  contract  in 
the  following  autumn  and  left  for  America.     It 
is  rumoured  that  Mme.  Mallinger  having  lost 
her  voice  has  become  a  '  dramatic  *  actress,  and 
will  appear  shortly  at  the  Konigst&dter  Theatre, 
Berlin.  E:»itA.C.] 

MALTEN,  TH]gR^B,  bom  at   Ii(|4erburg, 
Eastern  Prussia,  was  taught  singing  by  Gustar 
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Engel  of  Berlin.  She  made  her  d^ut  at  Pamina 
and  Agatha  at  Dre«den  in  1873,  itvhere  she  has 
been  engaged  ever  since.  Her  parts  also  include 
Armida,  Ipbigenia,  Fidelio,  Jetsonda,  Genoveva, 
Leonora  ('Trovatore*),  Margaret;  the  heroines  of 
Wagner;  the  Qaeen  of  Sheba  in  Goldmark*B 
opera  of  that  name;  the  Princess  Marie  in 
Kretschmer^s  'Folkunger' on  its  production  in 
1874;  Fulvia  on  the  production  of  Hofmann's 
<  Arminius*  in  1877,  etc.  On  leave  of  absence 
she  has  played  in  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  etc 
In  August  ]88a  she  appeared  at  Bajreuth  as 
Kundry,  at  the  instance  of  Wagner,  who  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  her  ability,  again  in  1884, 
and  at  Munich,  where  she  played  the  same  part 
in  private  before  the  late  King,  from  whom  she 
received  the  gold  medal  of  Arts  and  Science. 

She  made  a  great  impression  on  her  d^ut  at 
Druiy  Lane  under  Ricbter  as  Fidelio,  May  34, 
1882,  and  during  the  season  as  EUa,  May  27  ; 
Elizabeth,  June  3,  and  Eva,  June  7.  She  re- 
appeared in  England  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the 
production  of '  Parsifal,'  Nov.  10  and  15,  1884. 

She  possesses  a  voice  of  extraordinary  com- 
pass, with  deep  and  powerful  notes  in  the  lower 
register.  She  is  an  admirable  actress,  being 
especially  successful  in  Wagner's  operas.  She 
was  appointed  chamber  singer  to  the  King  of 
Saxony  in  1880,  and  was  also  chosen  by  Wagner 
to  play  Isolde  at  Bayreuth  in  1883,  though  the 
performance  did  not  take  place  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  composer.  [A.C.] 

MANCINELLI,  Luioi,  bom  at  Orvieto, 
Feb.  5,  1848.  He  was  six  years  old  when  he 
began  to  study  the  piano  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  a  distinguished  amateur.  At  the 
age  of  I  a  he  went  to  Florence  to  be  a  pupil  of 
Professor  Sbolci,  one  of  the  most  talented  Italian 
violoncellists.  The  boy  showed  great  aptitude 
for  the  cello,  and  his  progress  was  very  rapid. 
While  studying  with  Sbolci,  he  had  a  short 
course  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  from  Ma- 
beUini.  These  were  the  only  lessons  he  ever  had ; 
he  has  acquired  his  knowledge  of  composition 
from  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
without  any  guide. 

Mancinelli's  professional  career  began  in  Flo- 
rence, where  he  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  first 
cello  players  in  the  orchestra  of  La  Pergola. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  at  the 
Apollo  in  Rome  in  1874,  when  this  theatre,  by 
unexpected  circumstances,  was  left  without  a 
conductor.  The  impresario  Jacovacci,  a  popular 
and  energetic  manager,  in  order  not  to  stop  the 
performances,  thought  of  trying  the  ability  of 
his  first  cello  player,  of  whom  he  had  heard 
favourable  reports ;  and  so  Mancinelli  was  sud- 
denly raised  froji  the  ranks  to  appear  as  a  con- 
ductor. 'Alda'  was  the  first  opera  conducted 
by  him,  and,  as  everything  went  off  satisfao* 
toriiy,  from  that  performance  there  was  a  new 
conductor  in  Italy. 

Thai '  •  to  his  first  successful  attempt,  in  the 
following  year  Mancinelli  was  engaged  to  be  the 
musical  lirector  at  Jesi  during  the  fdtes  of 
Spontini*s  centenary.     On  this  occasion  he  re- 
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Vived  the  opera  '  LaYestale,'  and  the  admirable 
execution  of  this  grand  work  reflected  on  the 
conductor,  who  was  re-engaged  for  the  direction 
of  the  orchestra  of  the  ApoUo.  In  1876  Manci- 
nelli had  hu  first  success  as  a  composer  with  hia 
'  Intermezzi '  to  '  Messalina,'  a  drxmia  by  Pietro 
Cossa.  The  following  year  he  wrote  '  Inter- 
mezzi '  to  the  '  Cleopatra '  of  the  same  author. 

Mancinelli  left  Rome  in  188 1  for  Bologna, 
where  he  was  engaged  to  be  the  Principal  of  the 
Liceo  Musicale,  and  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Teatro  Comunale,  and  the  Maestro 
di  Cappella  of  San  Petronio,  the  old  basilica  of  the 
fieunons  university  town.  During  his  stay  there 
he  composed  two  Masses  and  many  other  sacred 
pieces,  introduced  several  improvements  in  the 
Liceo,  organized  a  symphony  and  quartet  so- 
ciety, and  was  the  first  to  acquaint  the  Bolog- 
nese  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music  by 
foreign  composers.  In  1884  he  gave  the  first 
performance  of  his  opera  '  Isora  dl  Provenza,* 
which  was  received  with  great  applause. 

After  five  years  he  left  Bologna,  attracted 
perhaps  to  other  countries  by  the  prospect  of 
pecuniary  improvement  in  his  position.  During 
the  season  of  1886  he  visited  London,  and  gave 
a  concert,  in  which  he  conducted  classical  works 
and  some  of  his  own  compositions.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  concert  brought  him  an  invitation 
to  write  an  oratorio  for  the  next  Norwich  Festi- 
val, and  the  engagement  to  conduct  the  Italian 
Opera  during  the  Jubilee  season  at  Drury  Lane. 
His  powers  as  a  conductor  received  full  recog- 
nition; and  his  oratorio  'Isaias,*  executed  at 
Norwich  in  October,  1887,  was  unanimously 
praised.  He  was  re-engaged  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Harris  as  conductor  for  the  season  of  1888  at 
Covent  Garden. 

For  the  last  two  years  Mancinelli  has  held  the 
place  of  musical  dirJBctor  and  conductor  at  the 
Theatro  Royal  of  Madrid.  He  is  now  at  work 
on  a  Requiem  Mass  which  will  very  probably  be 
performed  in  London,  and  he  has  already  been 
asked  to  compose  a  second  oratorio.         [F.Rz.] 

MANDOLINE.  P.  ao6,  add  the  Sonatine, 
also  an  Adagio  in  Eb  for  the  Mandoline  and 
Cembalo  are  given  in  the  supplemental  volume 
for  Beethoven*s  works  (B.  &  H.  1887). 

MANERIA.  A  term,  applied,  in  the  early 
middle  ages,  to  certain  systematic  arrangements 
of  the  Scale,  analogous  to  the  Mixed  Modes  of 
a  somewhat  later  period.  The  roots  of  the 
several  83rstemB  comprised  in  the  series  corre- 
sponded with  the  Finals  of  the  Modes;  each 
system  comprehending  one  Authentic,  and  on» 
Plagal  Mode :  consequently,  the  number  of  the 
Maneria  was  only  half  that  of  the  Modes  them* 
selves.  They  were  named  and  numbered  in  » 
barbarous  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  thus  :-* 
Modes  I  and  II  were  called  Authentus  et 
Plaga,  Proti ;  III  and  lY,  Authentus  et  Plaga, 
Deuteri ;  Y  and  YI,  Authentus  et  Plaga,  Triti ; 
and  YII  and  YIII,  Authentus  et  Plaga,  Te- 
tarti:  i.e.  the  Authentic  and  Plagal,  of  the 
First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Maneria. 
When  th^  number  of  Modes  was  increased,  tho 
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pedantic  faction  affected  to  regard  the  Maneria  of 
A  and  C  as  daplicateg  of  the  Firnt  and  Second,  at 
a  different  pitdi ;  and  hence  originated  the  confu- 
sion mentioned  in  Dodboachobdon.  Afterwardiy 
the  neoeflsary  existence  of  dx  Maneria  for  the 
Twelve  Modes  was  freely  acknowledged.  [W^.R.] 

MANNS,  Adoubt.  Add  that  at  the  Handel 
Festival  of  1883  he  undertook  the  duties  of  con- 
ductor  at  very  short  notice,  in  place  of  Sir 
Michael  Costa,  who  had  just  been  taken  ill. 
The  Festivals  of  1885  and  1888  were  also  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Manns. 

MARA.    P.  aio  a,  1.  10,  for  1766  read  1786. 

MARBECK.    See  Mbbbbokb. 

MARC  HAND,  Mabgdzbitb.    See  Dakzi. 

MA.RCHISIO,  Thb  Sistkbs,  both  bom  at 
Turin — Barbara  Dec.  12,  1834,  Carlotta  Dec.  6, 
1836 — were  taught  singing  Uiere  by  Luigi  Fab- 
brica,  and  both  made  their  d^uts  as  Adal* 
gisa,  the  elder  (who  afterwards  became  a 
contralto)  at  Vienna  in  1856,  the  younger  at 
Maririd.  They  played  at  Turin  in  1857-58,  and 
made  great  success  there  as  Arsace  and  Semi- 
ramide ;  also  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  and  at  the 
Paris  Opera  on  the  production  of  '  Semiramis ' 
July  9,  i860.  They  first  appeared  in  England 
with  great  success  at  Mr.  Liemd's  concerts,  St. 
James's  Hall,  Jan.  2  and  4,  1862,  in  duets  of 
Rossini  and  Gabussi,  and  niade  a  concert  tour 
through  the  provinces  with  Mr.  Willert  Beale. 
They  also  made  a  success  in  '  Semiramide '  at 
Her  Majesty's,  May  i,  i860,  on  account  of  their 
excellent  duet  singing,  though  separately  their 
voices  were  coarse  and  harsh,  their  appearance 
insignifioant,  and  they  were  indifferent  actresses. 
Carlotta  played  the  same  season  Isabella  in 
<  Robert,' June  14,  and  Donna  Anna  July  9.  They 
sang  also  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  twice  at  the 
New  Philharmonic,  at  the  Monday  Popular,  etc. 
They  sang  together  for  some  time  abroad.  Car- 
lotta married  a  Viennese  singer,  Eugen  Kuh 
(^835-75),  ^^10  «">?  with  her  in  concerts,  and 
at  Her  Majesty's  in  1862  under  the  name  of 
Coselli,  and  who  afterwards  became  a  pianoforte 
manufacturer  at  Venice.  She  died  at  Turin 
June  28,  1872.  Barbara,  we  believe,  retired  from 
public  life  on  her  marriage.  [A.C.] 

MARIANI,  Angblo.  bom  at  Ravenna,  Oct. 
11,  1822,  began  to  study  the  violin  when  quite 
young,  under  Pietro  Casolini ;  later  on  he  had 
instruction  in  harmony  and  composition  from 
a  monk  named  Levriid,  of  Rimini,  who  was  a 
celebrated  contrapuntist  He  was  still  in  his 
teens  when  he  left  home  to  see  the  world,  and  for 
a  certain  time  he  continued  to  appear  as  a  soloist 
in  concerts  and  as  a  first  violin  player  in  orches- 
tras. It  was  in  1844,  at  Messina,  that  he  as- 
sumed the  hdUtthj — which  after  all  was  only  the 
bow  of  his  violin,  for  at  that  time  the  conductor 
of  an  Italian  orchestra  was  named  Primo  Violino, 
direttore  delV  orchestra. 

After  several  engagements  in  different  theatres 
in  Italy,  Mariani  was  appointed,  in  1847,  con- 
ductor of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Copenhagen.  1 
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While  there  he  wrote  a  Requiem  Mass  for  thr 
funeral  of  Chiistian  VIII.  At  the  beginning  of 
1848  he  left  Denmark  and  went  to  Italy  to  ^ht 
in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers  for  the  freedom  of 
his  country.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was 
called  to  Constantinople,  where  his  ability  won 
him  the  admiration  of  the  Sultan,  who  made 
him  many  valuable  presents ;  and  Mariani,  as  a 
mark  of  gratitude,  composed  a  hymn  which  he 
dedicated  to  him.  In  Constantinople  also  he 
wrote  two  grand  cantatas,  '  La  Fidanzata  del 
gaerriero '  and  *  Gli  Ksuli,'  both  works  reflect- 
ing the  aspirations  and  attempts  of  the  Italian 
movement.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  185  2,  land- 
ing at  Genoa,  where  he  was  at  onoe  invited  to 
be  the  conductor  of  the  Carlo  Felice.  In  a 
short  time  he  reorganized  that  orchestra  so  as 
to  make  it  the  first  in  Italy.  His  fame  soon 
filled  the  country  and  spread  abroad ;  be  had 
offers  of  en?agementa  from  London,  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Paris,  but  he  would  never  accept 
them  ;  he  had  fixed  his  headquarters  in  Genoa, 
and  only  absented  himself  for  short  periods  at  a 
time,  to  conduct  at  Bologna,  at  Venice,  and 
other  important  Italian  towns.  Mariani  exer- 
cised an  extraordinary  personal  fascination  on 
all  those  who  were  under  his  direction.  He  was 
esteemed  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  For 
him,  no  matter  the  name  of  the  composer,  the 
music  he  conducted  at  the  moment  was  always 
the  most  beautiful,  and  he  threw  himself  into 
it  with  all  his  soul.  Great  masters  as  well  as 
young  composers  were  happy  to  receive  his 
advice,  and  he  gave  it  in  the  interest  of  art  and 
fur  the  improvement  of  the  work.  At  rehearsal 
nothing  escaped  him  in  the  orchestra  or  on 
the  stage. 

In  1864  Msriani  was  the  director  of  the  grand 
fdtes  celebrated  at  Pesaro  in  honour  of  Rossini, 
and  was  himself  greeted  enthusiastically  by 
the  public,  which  was  in  great  part  composed 
of  the  mo4t  eminent  musicians  of  the  world. 
Throughout  Italy  are  still  heard  the  praises  of 
the  interpretation  given  by  him  to  the  master* 
pieces  of  the  Italian  and  foreign  schools.  The 
writer  has  often  heard  celebrated  singen  say 
that  music  which  they  had  sung  under  other 
directors  showed  new  beauties  when  conducted 
by  Mariani.  On  Nov.  i,  1871,  he  introduced 
'  Lohengrin '  at  the  Comunale  of  Bologna,  and, 
thanks  to  his  efforts,  the  opera  was  such  a 
success  that  it  was  performed  through  the  seskson 
several  times  a  week — and  he  had  only  nine 
orchestral  rehearsals  for  it  I  On  this  oocaaion 
Richard  Wagner  sent  him  a  large  photograph  of 
himself,  under  which  he  wrote  Evviva  Mariani, 

A  cruel  illness  terminated  the  life  of  this 
great  musiciAn  on  Oct.  13,  1873,  at  Genoa^  the 
town  which  he  loved  so  much,  and  which  had 
seen  the  first  dawn  of  his  world-wide  cdebrity. 
The  day  of  Mariani's  funeral  was  a  day  of 
mourning  for  the  whole  of  Genoa.  His  body 
was  transported  to  Ravenna  at  the  request  ojf 
the  latter  city.  The  Genoese  municipality  or- 
dered a  bust  of  him  to  be  placed  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Carlo  Felice;  all  the  letters  written  to 
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him  by  the  leading  compoBera  and  literary  men 
of  the  day  to  be  preserved  in  the  town  library ; 
the  portrait  sent  by  Wagner  hung  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Palazzo  Civioo ;  and  his  last  bdtoH 
placed  by  the  side  of  Paganim*8  violin  in  the 
civic  museum. 

Besides  the  works  already  named,  and  other 
orchestral  pieces,  Jie  published  several  collections 
of  songs,  all  of  which  are  charmingly  melodious  : 
— *  Rimembranze  del  Bosforo,'  *  II  Trovatore 
nella  Liguria,'  *  Liete  e  tristi  rimembranze/  *  Otto 
pezzi  vocali,* '  Nuovo  Album  vocale.' 

Mariani  was  the  prince  of  Italian  conductors ; 
out  of  Italy  he  might  have  found  his  equal,  but 
not  his  superior.  [F.Rz.] 

MABIMON,  Maris,  bom  in  1839  at  Li^, 
was  taught  singing  by  Duprez,  and  made  her 
d^but  at  the  Lvrique  as  H^^ne  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Semet  s  '  Demoiselle  d'Honneur,'  Dec. 
3O}  1^57  !  <^  ^^  '^^  '-^  Perle  du  Br^il,'  and 
Fatima  in  *  Abu  Hassan,'  May  11,  1859.  8he 
next  played  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  Malma  in 
Offenbach's  unsuccessful  'Barkouf,*  Dec.  34, 
i860  ;  Zerline  in  '  La  Sir^ne '  with  Roger,  Nov. 
4,  1861,  and  Giralda  in  1863.  She  returned  to 
the  Lyrique,  and  afterwards  played  at  Brussels. 
On  her  return  to  Paris  in  1869  she  made  a  very 
great  success  at  the  Athin^e  in  French  versions 
of  Ricci's  '  Follia  a  Roma '  and  '  Crispino,'  and 
Verdi's '  Masnadieri,'  Feb.  3, 1870.  She  played, 
at  Drury  Lane  in  Italian  in  1871-72,  and  at 
Co  vent  Garden  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year, 
Amina,  wherein  she  made  her  d^but  May  4, 
1 87 1,  Maria  ('  La  Figlia '),  Rosina,  Norina,and 
Astrifiammante.  She  made  at  first  a  great 
success  solely  on  account  of  her  beautiful  rich 
round  voice,  her  brilliant  execution  and  cer- 
tainty of  intonation.  She  did  not  maintain  the 
hopes  excited  at  her  d^but,  since  it  was  dis- 
covered that  she  was  a  very  mechanical  actress 
and  totally  devoid  of  charm.  The  only  part  she 
really  played  well  was  Maria.  Nevertheless  she 
became  a  very  useful  singer  at  Covent  Gar- 
den 1874-77  in  all  the  above  parts,  Donna 
Elvira,  Margaret  of  Valois,  etc. ;  at  Her  Majes- 
ty's in  1878  and  1880,  in  DinonUi,  etc.;  at  the 
Lyceum  in  1 881.  She  sang  with  success  in  the 
English  provinces,  Holland,  Russia,  America, 
and  elsewhere,  ^e  reappeared  in  Paris  at  the 
Lyrique  as  Giralda,  Oct.  21,  1876;  as  Suzanne 
in  Gautier's  unsuccessful '  La  Cl^  d*Or,'  Sept.  14, 
1877,  and  Martha,  and  at  the  Italian  Opera  in 
the  last  part  Jan.  3,  1884.  [A.C.] 

MARIO.  Line  i, /or  Conte  rettd  Cavaliere. 
Xtme  3,  for  Genoa  read  Cagliari.  Add  date  of 
death,  Dec.  ii,  1883. 

MARPURG,  F.  W.  Add  day  of  birth,  Oct. 
I.  Line  19  from  end  of  article, /or  1744-62 
read  1754-78. 

MARSCHNER,  H.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
1795.  P.  219a,  1.  12,  add  date  of  production 
of  *Heinrich  IV.'  in  Dresden.  July  19,  1820. 
Line  13,  add  that  in  1824  he  was  appointed 
Musikdirector.  Line  23,  for  March  29  read 
March  a8.    Line  37  add  date  of  production  of 
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•Templer  und  Jtldin,'  Dec.  1829.  P.  2196, 1. 1 , 
add  date  of  production  of  *  Der  Holzdieb,'  1825 
at  Dresden. 

MARSEILLAISE,  LA.  Page  319  5,  last 
stave  of  musical  example,  the  quaver  in  the 
second  bar  should  be  C,  not  B.  Second  line  of 
musical  example  on  next  page,  the  last  note 
should  be  a  quaver,  not  a  crotchet.  In  sentence 
at  end  of  article,  add  that  another  instance  of 
Schumann's  use  of  the  tune,  though  in  a  dis- 
guised form,  occurs  in  the  '  Faschingsschwank 
aus  Wien.* 

MARSHALL,  Willtam,  Mus.  D.  Line  6  of 
article, /or  1823  read  1825. 

MARTIN,  Geobqb  Climent,  bom  Sept.  1 1, 
1844,  at  Lamboume,  Berks,  received  instruc- 
tion in  organ-playing  from  Mr.  J.  Pearson  and 
Dr.  Stainer,  also  in  composition  from  the  latter 
during  the  time  he  was  organist  there  at  the  parish 
church.  He  was  appointed  private  organist  to 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  Dalkeith,  in  1871; 
Master  of  the  Charities,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in 
1874,  deputy  organist  at  the  same  on  the  death  • 
of  Mr.  Geoige  Cooper  in  1876,  and  organist  on 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Stainer  in  1888.  He  re- 
ceived de  degrees  of  Mus.  Bac.,  Oxon,  in  1869, 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Organists  in  1875,  '^^^ 
Mus.  Doc.  (degree  conferred  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury)  in  1883,  and  was  appointed  the  same 
year  teacher  of  the  organ  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  which  post  he  has  since  resigned.  His 
compositions  include  Morning  and  Evening  Com- 
munion and  Evening  Service  in  C  for  voices  and 
orchestra ;  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  in  A, 
for  the  same ;  the  same  in  Bb  for  voices,  organ, 
and  military  band ;  the  same  in  G  for  voices  and 
orchestra ;  7  anthems ;  also  a  variety  of  com- 
positions for  parochial  use ;  songs,  part  songs, 
etc.  [A.C.] 

MARTIN,  G.  W.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
1828,  and  add  that  he  died  in  great  poverty, 
April  16,  1881,  at  Bolingbroke  House  Hospital, 
Wandsworth.  [W.H.H.] 

MARTIN  Y  SOLAR,  Vicenti,  bom  at 
Valencia  in  1754  (whence  he  was  known  in 
Italy  as  'Lo  Spagnuolo*),  was  a  choir-boy  in 
the  cathedral  of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards 
organist  at  Alicante.  On  the  advice  of  an 
Italian  singer,  named  Giuglietti,  he  went  to  Flo- 
rence, where  he  was  commissioned  to  write  an 
opera  for  the  next  CarnivaL  His  '  Iphigenia  in 
Aulide'  was  accordingly  brought  out  in  1781. 
Soon  after  this  he  produced  a  new  opera, 
*  Astartea,'  in  Lucca,  as  well  as  a  ballet,  '  La 
Regina  di  Golconda.'  In  1783  '  La  Donna  fes- 
teggiata '  and  'L'accortacameriera'  were  brought 
out  at  Turin,  and  in  the  following  year  *  Iperm- 
nestra'  at  Rome.  In  1785  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Da  Ponte, 
who  wrote  for  him  the  libretto  of  '  II  burbero  di 
buon  cuore,'  produced  Jan.  4, 1 786.  Here  as  else- 
where he  speedily  became  the  tJashion,  his  operas, 
'  La  capriociosa  corretta,' '  L'arbore  di  Diana,*  and 
'  La  cosa  rara '  following  one  another  in  quick  sno- 
cession.   This  last  work,  produced  Nov.  1 1 , 1 786, 
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for  a  time  threw  *  Figaro*  (produced  eix  months 
before)  into  the  shade.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  391  a. 
MozHrt*8  opinion  of  his  rivars  powers  is  given  on 
p.  396  of  the  same  volume.]  In  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year  'Don  Junn*  appeared,  and 
Martin  unwittingly  obtained  immortality  at 
the  hands  of  his  rival,  since  a  theme  from  '  La 
Coea  rara '  makes  its  appearance  in  the  second 
finale  of  Mozart's  mastetpiece.  (See  also  Kochers 
CaUlogue,  582,  583.)  in  1788  Martin  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  St. 
Fetersburff,  where  he  brought  out  *  Gli  sposi  in 
contrasto,  and  a  cantata  *I1  sogno.'  In  x  801 
the  fashion  for  Italian  opera  pawed  away  for  a 
time,  and  a  French  opera  took  its  place.  Mar- 
tin, thus  deprived  of  his  post,  employed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  teaching.  He  died  in  May 
1810.*  [M.] 

MARTINI  IL  TEDESCO  ('the  Genmm'), 
the  name  by  which  the  musicians  of  his  time  knew 
J0HA17N  Paul  Aeqidiub  Schwartzendorf^  born 
Sept.  1, 1 74i,atFreistadt,in  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
who  was  organist  of  the  Jesuit  seminary  at  Neu- 
stadt,  on  the  Danube,  when  he  was  10  years  old. 
From  1 758  he  studied  at  Freibuig,  and  played  the 
organ  at  the  Franciscan  convent  there.  When 
he  returned  to  his  native  place,  he  found  a  step- 
mother installed  at  home,  and  set  forth  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  France,  notwithstanding  his  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  language.  At  Nancy  he 
was  befriended,  when  in  a  penniless  condition, 
by  the  organ-builder  Dupont,  on  whose  advice 
he  adopted  the  name  by  which  he  is  known. 
From  1761  to  1764  he  was  in  the  household  of 
King  Stanislaus,  who  was  then  living  at  Nancy. 
After  his  patron's  death  Martini  went  to  Paris, 
and  immediately  obtained  a  certain  amount  of 
fame  by  successfully  competing  for  a  prize 
offered  for  the  beet  march  for  the  Swiss  Guard. 
At  this  time  he  wrote  much  military  music,  as 
well  as  symphonies  and  other  instrumental 
works.  In  1771  his  firat  opera, '  L'amoureuz  de 
quinze  ans,'  was  performed  with  very  great 
success,  and  after  holding  various  appoint- 
ments as  musical  director  to  noblemen,  he  was 
appointed  conductor  at  the  Thd&tre  Feydeau, 
when  that  establishment  was  opened  under  the 
name  of  Th^&tre  de  Monsieur  for  the  perform- 
ance of  light  French  and  Italian  operas.  Having 
lost  all  his  emoluments  by  the  decree  of  Aug.  xo, 
179a,  he  went  to  live  at  Lyons,  where  he  pub- 
lished his  'Melop^  modeme,'  a  treatise  on 
singing.  ^  In  1 794  he  returned  to  Paris  for  the 
production  of  his  opera  'Sappho,*  and  in  1798 
was  made  inspector  of  the  Conservatoire.  From 
this  post  be  was  ejected  in  1803,  by  the  agency, 
as  he  suspected,  of  M^ul  and  Catel.  At  the 
restoration  of  18 14  he  received  the  appointment 
of  superintendent  of  the  Court  music,  and  wrote 
a  Reqiiiem  for  Louis  XVI.  which  was  performed 

1  The  article  In  Mendelli  Leileon.  Urom  which  mtmj  of  the  abore 
facts  are  takea,  containi  Beveral  groM  mbtaket,  idch  a*  the 
fttatemant  that  'Don  Juan'  was  brought  out  before  'La  cow  rara* 
(In  which  ease  It  would  have  been  difflcult  for  Hoiart  to  have  used 
«ftie  of  the  themes  from  the  latter  op«ra  lu  the  former!),  and  the 
iBcluslon  among  works  by  him.  of  the  book  of  canons  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment,  published  by  BIrchall  in  London,  aqd  edite4  J 
1^  ClanchettluL   These  are  by  Padn  Martini. 
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at  St  Denis,  Jan-  71, 1816.  Very  shortly  afters 
wards,  on  Feb.  10  of  the  same  year,  he  died. 
Besides  the  operas  mentioned  above  he  wrote 
*  Le  fermier  cru  sourd'  (1722)  ;  '  Le  rendez-voui 
nocturne*  (1773);  'Henri  IV/  (1774);  'Le 
droit  du  Seigneur'  (1783);  'L'amant  sylphe* 
(179.5);  'Annette  et  Lubin'  and  'Zim^* 
(1800).  In  the  department  of  church  music  he 
wrote  several  masses,  psalms,  requiems^  etc  A 
cantata  written  for  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
with  Marie  Louise  exists,  besides  much  chamber 
music,  but  Martini's  best»known  composition  is 
probably  the  charming  song  'Plaisir  d*amour.* 
(Mendel's  Lexicon,  etc)  [M.] 

MARTUCCI,  G1D8EFPB,  bom  Jan.  6,  1856, 
at  Capua,  was  first  taught  music  by  his  father, 
a  military  bandmaster,  and  later  received  in* 
struction  at  the  Conservatorio,  Kaplee  (i867«> 
7a),  in  pianoforte  playing  from  Cesi ;  in  harmony 
from  Carlo  Costa,  in  counterpoint  and  composi* 
tion  from  Paolo  Serrao  and  Lauro  Bossi.  He 
became  a  pianoforte  teacher  at  Naples,  but  soon 
after  played  with  great  success  at  concerts  in 
Rome  and  Milan.  He  visited  London  and  Dub- 
lin in  1875,  playing  at  Arditi's  concert  in  St^ 
George's  Hall,  June  14,  add  elsewhere.  He 
visited  Paris  in  May,  1878,  and  introduced  there 
with  great  success  a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings 
which  had  gained  the  prize  of  the  Societk  del 
Quartette  at  Milan  earlier  in  the  year,  besides 
other  compositions  of  his  own,  Bubinstein,  ac- 
cording to  a  contemporary,*  expressed  himself  in 
the  highest  terms  of  Martucci,  especially  as  a 
composer.  He  was  appointed  a  professor  of  the 
piano  at  the  above  Conservatorio  in  1880,  also 
director  there  of  the  Societk  del  Quartette,  and 
conductor  of  the  orchestral  concerts  instituted 
by  the  Prince  of  Ardore,  introducing  there  for 
the  first  time  in  Naples  the  works  of  Beetho- 
ven, Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Berlioz, 
Brahms,  and  Wagner,  in  addition  to  works  of 
the  old  Italian  schooL  He  gave  similar  orchee- 
tral  concerts  with  great  success  at  the  Turin 
Exhibition  in  1884,  was  for  a  short  time  director 
of  the  Societk  del  Quartette,  Bologna,  and  became 
director  of  the  Liceo  Musicale  there  in  1886, 
which  post  he  still  holds.  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  oratorio,  orchestral  works,  two  con- 
certos (one  of  which  he  has  played  at  Naples, 
Rome,  Bologna,  and  Milan,  1887),  quintets  for 
piano  and  strings,  sonatas  and  sm.'dler  pieces  for 
violin  or  cello  with  piano,  trios  for  the  same 
instruments,  sonatas  for  organ,  a  Ijnric  poem 
for  voice  and  piano,  and  about  150  works  for 
piano  solo,  inclusive  of  sonatas,  fugues,  capric- 
cios,  scherzos,  tarantellas,  barcaroles,  airs  with 
variations,  *Moto  Perpetuo/  op.  63,  etc    [A.C.] 

MARXSEN,  Eduabd.    Add  date  of  death, 
Nov.  18,  1887. 

M  ASN  ADIERI,  I.    Line  3  from  end  of  arti- 
cle,/or  the  Huguenots  read  Die  Rauber. 

MASON,  Rev.  W.    Correct  date  of  birth  tq 
1724,  and  that  of  death  to  April  7, 179^. 

J  L'Art  Husteti.  Kay  S3. 187S. 
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.    MASQUE.    Line  15  of  article, /or  161 3  read 
1612-13. 

MASS.  P.  3330,  1.  12  and  13  from  bottom, 
after  Tsact  add  in  Appendix,  and /or  Sequbnox 
read  Sbqdxntia. 

Since  the  article  on  Byrd  was  written  for  thiB 
Appendix,  the  British  Musenm  has  acquired  a 
set  of  four  part-books  (Snperins,  Medina,  Tenor, 
Baisus)  of  the  second  edition  (16 10)  of  Byrd^s 
Gradualia.  This  copy  is  interleaved  with  the 
corresponding  parts  of  all  three  of  Byrd^s  Masses, 
viz.  those  for  five,  four,  and  three  voices.  It  is 
possible  that  they  were  published  in  this  form. 
The  part-books  are  in  admirably  fresh  condition, 
and  have  every  appearance  of  being  in  the  same 
state  as  when  they  were  first  published,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  paper  on  which  the  masses 
are  printed  is  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
work,  and  the  register  signatures  show  that  they 
are  not  originally  intended  to  form  part  of  the 
Gmdualia. 

The  account  of  the  Mass  for  five  voices  in  vol. 
ii.  p.  330  should  be  corrected  by  the  article  on 
Byrd  in  this  volume,  p.  573  6.  In  Father  Mor- 
ris's *  Life  of  Father  William  Weston '  (<  The 
Troubles  of  our  Catholic  Forefathers,'  second 
aeries,  1875,  pp.  142-5)  will  be  found  some  fresh 
information  about  Byrd,  though  Dr.  Rimbault^s 
old  mistakes  are  again  repeated  there.  Father 
Morris  has  found  several  allusions  to  Byrd  as  a 
recusant  in  various  lists  preserved  in  the  State 
Papers  (Domestic  Series,  Elizabeth,  cxlvi.  137, 
cli.  II,  clxvii.  47,  cxcii.  48),  and  in  the  follow- 
ing interesting  passage  in  Father  Weston^s 
-Autobiography,  describing  his  reception  at  a 
house  which  is  identified  as  being  that  of  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Bold  :  '  We  met  there  also  Mr.  Byrd, 
the  most  celebrated  musician  and  organist  of  the 
English  nation,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the 
Queen*s  Ciiapel,  and  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion; but  for  his  religion  he  sacnficed  every- 
thing, both  his  office  and  the  Court  and  all  those 
hopes  which  are  nurtured  by  such  persons  as 
pretend  to  similar  places  in  the  dwellings  of 
princes,  as  steps  towards  the  increasing  of  their 
fortunes.'  This  was  written  in  the  summer  of 
1586.  The  recently  published  Sessions  Bolls  of 
the  County  of  Middlesex  show  that  true  bills 
'  for  not  going  to  church,  chapel,  or  any  usual 
place  of  common  prayer'  were  found  against 
*  Juliana  Birde  wife  of  William  Bynle '  of  Har* 
lington  on  June  28,  1581 ;  Jan.  19,  April  2, 
1582:  Jan.  18,  April  15,  Dec.  4,  1583 ;  March 
27,  May  4,  Oct.  5,  1584;  March  31,  July  2, 
1585 ;  and  Oct.  7,  1586.  A  servant  of  Byrd's, 
one  John  Reason,  was  included  in  all  these  in- 
dictments, and  Byrd  himself  was  included  in 
that  of  Oct.  7,  15S6,  and  without  hit  wife  or  his 
servant  a  true  bill  was  found  against  him  on 
April  7, 1592,  at  which  date  he  is  still  described 
lis  of  Harlington.  It  is  very  curious  that  if,  as 
Father  Weston  was  informed,  he  had  sacrificed 
his  place  at  Court,  there  should  be  no  mention  of 
it  in  the  Cbapel  Royal  Cheque  Book;  but  his 
subsequent  dealings  at  Stondon  with  Mrs.  Shelley 
•how  that  he  must  have  been  protected  by  somo 
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powerful  influence.  To  this  he  seems  to  allude 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Gradualia  to  the  Earl  of 
Northampton.  [W.B.S.] 

MASSART,  L.  J.  Add  day  of  birth,  July  19. 

MASS£,  F^Liz  Mabib,  known  under  the 
name  of  Victob.  Add  that  he  died  In  Paris, 
July  5,  1884,  after  a  long  and  painful  illuess, 
which  had  confined  him  to  the  house  and  ren- 
dered him  totally  incapable  of  active  work.  In 
1876  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  professorship 
of  advanced  composition  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Guiraud.  During  seven  years 
of  suffering  his  only  consolation  lay  in  composi- 
tion, and  in  this  way  his  opera,  'La  Mort  de 
Cl^opatre,'  intended  for  the  Op^,  was  written. 
After  his  death  a  representation  of  the  work  took 
place  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  the  composer's 
honour  (April  25,  1885),  though  the  reception 
of  'Paul  et  Virginie'  did  not  hold  out  much 
hope  of  success  for  a  work  evidently  written  in 
the  same  style  and  aiming  too  high.  Although 
the  composer's  death  was  sufficiently  recent  to 
secure  a  favourable  reception  for  this  misnamed 
'grand  opera,'  yet  the  composition  was  an  evi- 
dent failure,  consisting  as  it  did  of  misplaced 
pretension,  and  an  ambitious  imitation  of  Gou- 
nod*s  methods,  in  which  Mass^  had  lost  what 
little  remained  to  him  of  his  original  grace  and 
charm.  In  spite  of  this  change  in  his  style, 
and  though  he  must  rank  as  a  musician  of  the 
second  order,  there  is  at  times  in  some  of  his 
songs  a  personal  charm,  a  sober  gaiety,  and  a 
gentle  emotion.  It  was  when  he  composed  a 
song  without  having  in  view  any  particular  in- 
terpretation, and  when  nothing  more  was  re- 
quired of  him,  that  he  could  write  most  freely 
and  could  give  the  exact  relation  between  the 
music  and  the  words,  a  quality  in  which  he 
originally  excelled,  and  in  which  he  resembled 
the  school  of  Gr^try.  His  ideal,  which  was  on 
the  whole  a  just  one,  did  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  an  exact  feeling  for  prosody,  and  it  is  by  those 
compositions  of  his  in  which  the  laws  of  metre  are 
most  faithfully  observed  that  he  is  most  likely 
to  be  for  a  short  time  remembered.  [AJ".] 

MASSENET,  Jules  FB^oiBio  t^mLE.  Add 
that  the  composer,  though  now  in  the  prime  of 
life,  has  produced  nothing,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  but  works  which  are  practically  repeti* 
tions  of  his  former  productions — 'Marie  Mag- 
deleine,'  •  Les  Erinnyes,'  *  Le  Roi  de  Lahore  *— 
all  of  which  are  far  superior  to  anything  he  has 
since  composed.  On  May  22, 1880,  he  conducted 
his  oratorio,  'La  Vierge,'  at  the  first  historical 
concert  at  the  Op^ra,  an  unsuccessful  scheme  of 
Vaucorbeil's.  He  produced  at  Brussels  his  reli- 
gious opera  'H^rodiade,'  Dec.  19,  1881,  which 
succeeded  for  one  season  only  in  that  city,  and 
failed  in  Paris,  where  it  was  represented  at  the 
Op^ra  Italien  (Jan.  30, 1884),  after  being  partly 
rewritten  by  tiie  composer.  On  Jan.  19,  1884, 
the  opera  '  Manon '  was  produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  and  on  Nov.  30, 1885,  'Le  Cid'  at 
the  Op^ra,  neither  of  which  have  left  a  very 
permanent  mark  behind  them*    In  the  former 
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the  oompoier  tried  the  experiment  of  cbnlieoting 
the  namben  of  an  op^ra  comique  by  a  slightly 
'orchestrated  aooompaniment  to  .the  dialogue, 
which  was  not  sung,  as  in  the  case  of  recitaiivo 
'9ecco,  but  spoken  as  usual.  The  idea  was  very 
ingenious,  and  deserves  to  be  matured.  In  '  Le 
'Cid'  the  heroic  element  has  been  ignored  en- 
tirely, and  the  result  is  a  work  of  somewhat 
effeminate  character,  wholly  destitute  of  any 
connection  with  Comeille's  tragedy.  To  the 
number  of  his  works  are  to  be  Added  three  new 
Orchestral  Suites,  nos.  5-7,  Scenes  Napoli- 
taines.  Scenes  Alsaciennes,  and  Scenes  de 
Faerie  (Concerts  du  Chfttetet,  1880,  1882, 
18S3) ;  incidental  music  to  Sardou's  '  Theodora' 
and  '  Le  Crocodile '  (Porte  St.  Martin,  1884  and 
1886) ;  a  short  work  for  yoice  and  orchestra, 
'*  Biblis ' ;  various  '  Formes '  for  voice  and  piano, 
and  an  opera, '  Pertinax,*  intended  for  the  Op^ra 
Comique.  In  Oct.  1878,  Massenet  replaced  Bazin 
as  professor  of  advanced  composition  at  the  Con- 
iservatoLre.  In  1876  he  was  decorated  with  the 
Legion  d'Honneur,  and  in  1878  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts  in 
place  of  Bazin,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  Saint- 
Saens,  who  was  generally  expected  to  be  the  new 
member,  as  he  was  introduced  in  the  first  rank 
by  the  musical  section.  This  was  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  on  which  the  entire  Academic  has 
not  observed  the  order  of  presentation  established 
by  the  section  to  which  the  new  member  is  to 
belong.  Massenet  was  only  36  at  the  time,  and 
was  the  youngest  member  ever  elected  to  the 
Academic  des  Beaux-Arts,  for  Hal^vy,  who 
was  the  most  remarkable  previous  example  of 
what  may  be  called  'Academic  precocity,'  was 
37  when  he  entered  the  Institut  in  1836.  Mas- 
senet, who  has  recently  (Jan.  '88)  been  made  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  d*Honneur,  has  been  through- 
out a  spoiled  child  of  fortune;  but  the  only 
inusic  that  can  endure  is  that  in  which  are  dis- 
played strong  convictions  and  a  firm  resolution 
not  to  yield  to  public  caprice  ;  while  MasseneVs 
works,  especially  his  later  compositions,  which  are 
written  without  any  fixed  ideal,  and  in  view  of  im- 
mediute  success,  scarcely  survive  the  day  of  their 
birth,  nor  do  they  deserve  to  survive  it.     [AJ^.] 

MASSOL,  Jeak  £tisnkb  Auoustb,  bom 
180a  at  Lod4ve,  Htfrault,  was  taught  singing  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  from  1823-25,  and  gained 
a  first  prize  there.  He  made  his  d^but  at  the 
Opera  as  Licinius  (<  Vestale*),  Nov.  17,  1825, 
and  remained  there  until  Oct.  8,  1845.  He  first 
played  second  tenor  parts  in  several  new  operas-^ 
Rodolphe  (« Tell  *) ;  Herald  (*  Robert  *)  ;  Knlaf 
(in  Cherubini's '  AM  Baba  *) ;  Tavannes  ('  Hugue- 
nots *) ;  Quasimodo  (in  Louise  Bertin's  '  Esme- 
ralda *) ;  Forte  Bracoio  (in  Hal^vy's  *■  Guide  et 
Ginevra  *)  ;  Mocenigo  (*  Reine  de  Chypre  *)  ; 
and  the  baritone  parts  of  Tell  and  Jolicoeur 
Q  Philtre  *),  etc.  He  played  for  a  time  in  Brus- 
sels, London,  etc.,  and  returned  as  principal 
baritone  to  the  Opera  in  1850,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  farewell  benefit  Jan.  14,  1858. 
The  Emperor  was  present  on  that  occasion,  im- 
mediately after  the  attempt  made  on  his  life. 
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by  Orsini  on  his  arrival  at  the  iheaire.  His 
best  new  parts  were  Reuben  (Auber*s  *  En- 
fant Prodigue'),  Dec.  6,  1850,  and  Ahasue- 
rus  (Hal^vy's  'Juif  Errant*),  April  23,  1852. 
He  was  a  good  singer,  admirably  suited  for  heroic 
drama,  having  the  proper  figure  and  height,  and 
a  splendid  voice.  *  In  secondary  characters  no 
one  was  MaasoVs  superior,  aad  when  he  played 
the  principal  parts  he  did  so  with  the  happiest 
results.  Thus  he  made  the  sucoesa  of  the  Juif 
Errant. . . .  His  Quasimodo  did  him  the  greatest 
honour. . .  .'  (Jules  Janin  in  the  '  D^bata.*)  He 
became  for  a  time  Director  of  the  Royal  Theatres 
at  Brussels ;  he  subsequently  went  into  business, 
and,  retiring,  resided  at  Venailles,  and  finally  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  Oct.  30,  1887. 

While  a  member  of  the  Brussels  Company  he 
made  his  d^ut  at  Druiy  Lane  in  1846,  aa  De 
Nevers  July  17,  as  Joliccour  Aug.  10,  etc  He 
sang  at  concerts  in  1848,  and  appeared  once  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Alphonso  XI.  July  4.  Roger, 
in  hi4  <  Camet  d'uh  t^nor,'  has  recorded  that 
Massol  did  not  understand  Italian,  and  uttered 
the  most  horrible  jaigon.  He  sang  his  first  air 
too  low,  but  otherwise  obtained  a  success,  which 
was  partly  due  to  the  way  in  which  he  had  paid 
court  to  the  journalists  and  other  influential  per- 
sons, and  to  his  knowledge  of  artistic  cookery. 
He  played  there  in  1849-50  Pietro  (*Masa- 
niello  *),  De  Nevers,  Kilian  (<fVeischtttz^,  etc. ; 
at  Her  Majesty's  in  1851,  Reuben,  on  ihe  pro- 
duction of  *■  L'Enfimt  Plrodigue,'  June  la ;  the 
Baron  de  Beaumanoir  (Balfe's  'Quatre  Fils 
d'Aymon'),  Aug.  11,  etc.  According  to  the 
*  Athenseum,'  June  14,  his  Reuben  had  a  patri- 
archal dignity  and  pathos,  and  he  sang  better  in 
that  opera  than  in  any  other.  [A.C.] 

MASSON,  Elizabbth,  bom  1806,  was  taught 
singing  by  Mrs.  Henry  Smart,  sen.,  and  in  Italy 
by  Mme.  Pasta.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
public  at  Ella's  second  subscription  concert,  in  the 
Argyll  Rooms,  March  1 1,  1831,  and  sang  after- 
wards at  the  Antient  Concerts,  March  16,  1831, 
and  at  the  Philharmonic,  March  11,  1833;  she 
sang  frequently  at  those  Societies*  concerts  during 
a  public  career  of  about  twelve  yean,  and  revived 
there  forgotten  airs  of  Handel,  Purcell,  Pei^olesi, 
Gluck,  Mozart,  etc.  She  was  in  great  request  at 
private  concerts,  since  she  possessed,  apart  from 
her  musical  attainments,  great  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, and  was  an  excellent  linguist.  She 
sang  occasionally  in  oratorio,  viz.  at  the  festival 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  1834,  and  at  the  Sacred 
Harmonic,  where  she  took  the  parts  of  Solomon, 
Nov.  22, 1839,  ^^^  Storge  on  the  revival  of  Jeph- 
tha,  April  7,  1 841.  She  afterwards  devoted  her- 
self to  teaching  and  composition.  She  wrote  many 
songs  to  the  words  of  Scott,  Byron,  Adelaide 
Procter,  etc.,  and  edited  a  series  of  'Original 
Jacobite  songs*  (Lonsdale,  1839),  ^^^  'Songs 
for  the  Classical  Vocalist*  (Leaider  ft  Cock, 
ist  series  of  twelve  songs,  1845;  a  and  series 
1 860),  which  enjoyed  a  well-deserved  popularity. 
She  founded  the  Royal  Society  of  Female  Mu- 
fdcians  in  1839,  ^^^  ^^  i^  ^'^^^  treasurer  until 
her  death,  Jan.  9,  Z865.    On  its  amalgamation 
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with  the  Royftl  Society  of  Musicians  m  x866, 
the  late  Mr.  F.  J.  Masson,  her  brother,  gave  a 
donation  of  200  guineas  to  the  latter  society  in 
remembrance  of  her.  'As  a  singer  this  lady  was 
never  rated  as  high  as  she  deserved  to  be,  be- 
cause her  voice,  which  was  a  mezzo-soprano,  had 
no  remarkable  power  nor  charm.  But  it  had 
been  thoroughly  trained  under  the  example  and 
influence  of  Madame  Pasta,  and  its  owner*s 
reading  of  music,  intelligence,  expression,  and 
finish,  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  those 
select  connoisseurs  who  valued  style  and  under- 
standing beyond  greater  natural  powers  than 
hers  turned  to  poor  account.  Am  a  professor 
Miss  Masson  was  widely  and  deservedly  in  re- 
quest. Apart  from  her  profession,  she  was  at 
once  conscientious,  energetic,  and  refined,  and 
had  withal  that  racy  originality  of  character 
which  will  make  her  long  remembered  and 
missed.  In  brief,  she  was  a  good  artist,  in  part 
because  she  was  a  good  woman  and  a  gentle- 
woman.' '  [A.C.] 

MATERNA,  AmaldS.  Add  date  of  birth, 
1847,  and  that  she  sang  the  part  of  Kundry  at 
the  first  performance  of '  Parsifal,'  July  28, 188 a. 

MATHESON,  Johann.  The  name  should 
be  spelt  Mattheson  thruui;hout,  and  the  day  of 
death  added,  April  17.  In  list  of  works  add 
'Critica  Musica    (1722). 

MATHILDE  DI SHABRAN.  For  the  date 
of  the  production  of  the  work  in  Paris,  read 
1857,  and  for  that  of  the  first  performance  in 
London,  read  July  3,  1823.  It  took  place  at 
the  Eang's  Theatre. 

MATINS.  P.  238  6,  L  19,  after  Invitato- 
BIUM  add  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  685  b, 

MATTEI,  Abbatx.  P.  239  a,  L  9./or  May  17 
read  May  1 2. 

MAUREL,  ViGTOB,  bom  at  Marseilles,  re- 
ceived instruction  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
singing  from  Vauthrot,  and  in  opera  from  Du- 
vemoy,  and  gained  the  first  prizes  in  both  sub- 
jects, co-eaual  with  Gailhand,  in  1867.  He 
made  his  d^but  at  the  Op^ra  as  De  Nevers 
and  Conte  di  Luna  in  or  about  1669.  He  was 
next  in  Italy,  where  he  played  the  Cacique  on 
the  production  of  Gomes's  '  Uuarany '  at  Milan, 
March  19,  1870.  He  made  his  d^ut  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  as  Renato,  April  21,  1873, 
made  a  great  success,  and  was  engaged  there 
every  year  until  1879  inclusive.  His  parts  com- 
prised DonGiovanni,  Tell,  Alma  viva,  Hoel.  Peter 
the  Great,  Valentine,  Hamlet,  the  Cacique ;  in 
operas  new  to  England,  Tehramund,  May  8, 
1875 ;  Wolfram,  May  6, 1876 ;  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man,  June  16,  1877,  and  Domingo  in  Mass^'s 
•Paul  and  Virginia,*  June  I,  1878.  He  re- 
appeared at  the  French  Op^ra  as  Hamlet,  Nov. 
28,  1879,  and  also  played  Amonasro  on  the  pro- 
duction there  of  <Alda,'  March  22,  1880.  He 
undertook  the  management  with  Corti  of  the 
Italian  Opera  at  the  Th^tre  des  Nations  with 
disastrous  financial  results,  in  spite  of  a  company 
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including  Mesdames  Marimon,  Adler-D^vri^, 
Nevada,  and  Tremelli,  Gayarr^,  the  brothers  De 
Reszke,  and  himself,  and  the  successful  produc- 
tion of  Massenet's  *H^odiade,'  Feb.  i,  1884.  He 
played  at  the  Op^ra  Condque,  Peter,  Oct.  6, 

1885,  and  Zampa»  Jan.  19,  1886,  with  great 
success.    He  played  again  at  Covent  Garden  in 

1886,  and  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  first  time  in 
1887  in  favourite  parts.  Between  these  engage- 
ments be  created,  with  the  greatest  success,  lago 
in  Verdi's  *  Otello,'  Feb.  5,  1887,  and  showed 
himself  the  best  acting  baritone  on  the  Italian 
stage  since  Faure.  [A.C.] 

MAURER,  L.  W.  Line  a  of  article,  for 
Aug.  read  Feb. 

MAY,  Edwabd  Collktt.  Add  date  of  death, 
Jan.  2,  1887. 

MAY  QUEEN.  Add  that  it  was  first  per- 
formed  June  24, 1845,  at  Bennett's  own  concert. 

MAYER,  Charles.  Add  that  a  Mazurka 
by  him  in  F|  major  was  for  some  time  consi- 
dered to  be  by  Chopin,  and  as  such  was  included 
in  the  first  issue  of  Klindworth's  edition.  It  has 
been  removed  firom  later  issues. 

MAYER,  JoHANK  SiMOK.    Line  1 1  of  article, 

for  Graubundten  read  the  Grisons.     (Corrected 

in  late  editions.)     P.  241  a,  1.  10  firom  end  of 

article, /or  1795  read  1800;  and  a  line  below, 

for  181 2  read  1813. 

MAZAS.J.  F.    Adddayofbirth,  Sept.  23. 

MAZZINGHI,  Joseph  (vol.  ii.  p.  242  a).  To 
have  made  clear  the  incongruity  in  the  manner 
of  the  original  performance  of  the  duet '  When 
a  little  farm  we  keep,'  it  should  have  been  men- 
tioned that  the  duet  was  accompanied  on  the 
pianoforte  by  one  (ftJie  eingen  of  it,  upon  the 
STAGE.  [W.H.H.] 

MEARS,  RiCHABD,  son  of  Richard  Meares,  a 
maker  of  lutes,  viols,  etc.,  who  in  1677  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  carried  on  business  in 
Bishopsgate  Street, '  near  to  Sir  Paul  Finder's,* 
was  bred  to  his  father's  business,  but  abandoned 
it  for  that  of  a  publisher  of  music.  He  esta- 
blished himself  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and 
published,  among  other  things,  two  coUectioiia 
of  Harpsichord  Lessons  by  Mattheson,  HandeFs 
first  of  '  Suites  de  Pi^es  pour  le  Clavecin,'  and 
his  opera, '  Radamisto  * ;  Ariosti's  opera  *  Coriola- 
nus,'  and  Corelli's  Sonatas  and  Concertos.  The 
greater  part  of  his  publications  were  engraved  on 
copper,  but  some  of  the  later  ones  were  stamped 
on  pewter.  He  was  unable  to  make  head  against 
Walsh,  and  his  business  gradually  declined. 
He  removed  first  to  Birchin  Lane  and  thence 
to  London  House  Yard,  where  he  died  about 
1743.  [W.H.H.] 

MEDIATION.  P.  245  a.  In,  for  Tones, 
THE  Gbeoorian,  read  Gbegobian  Tones  in 
Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  655,  etc. 

MEFISTOFELE.  Grand  opera  in  a  pro- 
logue and  five  acts,  words  (after  Goethe)  and 
music  by  Arrigo  Bioito.  lYoduced  at  Milan, 
March  5,  186S.  Remodelled  and  brought  out 
a^in,  in  a  condensed  form  (prologue  and  four 
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acto),  at  Bologna,  Oct.  4, 1875 ;  at  Her  Majesty*! 
Theatre.  July  6,  1880.  [M.] 

MEHLIG,  Anna.    Line  a  of  article, /or  June 
read  July. 

•  M£HUL.  Line  I, /or  HENBirwMl  Nicolas, 
and  correct  date  of  birth  to  June  23.  P.  247  a, 
1.  20,  for  fiddlcetring  read  E-atring  (chanterelJe). 
(Corrected  in  late  ^tioni.) 

MEINARDUS,  Lddwio  SieofbiXd,  bom 
Sept  17,  1827,  at  Hookaiel  (Oldenburg),  was  at 
first  educated  at  theGymnAiium  at  Jever,  where 
his  father  held  an  oflScial  poet  He  was  intended 
to  study  theology,  but  his  musical  inclinations 
could  not  be  resiBted,  and  he  was  at  length 
allowed  to  devote  himself  to  the  art,  his 
parents  imposing  the  curious  condition  that  he 
was  to  become  a  public  performer  on  some  in* 
strbment  To  this  end  he  took  up  the  violon- 
cello, learning  wha(  be  could  from  the  Stadt- 
musikus  of  the  place,  who  was  a  violinist  After 
making  himself  ill  with  excessive  practice,  he 
returned  to  school,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
finished  his  studies  there  that  he  finally  deter- 
mined, on  the  advice  of  Schumann,  who  had  seen 
some  of  his  compositions,  to  embrace  the  profes- 
sion of  a  composer.  At  Christmas,  1846,  he  en- 
tered the  Leipzig  Coiiservatorium,  but  after  half 
n  year,  finding  that  private  instruction  from 
Biccius  would  be  more  to  his  advantage,  he  ac- 
cordingly remained  with  him  for  two  years.  In 
1850  he  went  to  Berlin  in  order  to  study  with  A.  B. 
Marx,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  he  fell  under 
the  suspicions  of  the  police,  and  was  not  allowed 
to  remain.  He  betook  himself  to  Liszt  at  Wei- 
mar, where  he  stayed  some  months,  after  which 
he  went  to  Erfurt  as  conductor  of  a  small 
theatrical  company,  and  subsequently  in  a  simi- 
lar capacity  to  Nordhausen.  At  last  he  was 
provided  with  better  credentials,  and  succeeded 
in  remaining  in  Berlin.  In  1853,  having  finished 
his  education  with  Marx,  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Singakademie  at  Glogau,  where  he 
remained  until,  in  obedience  to  a  call  from 
Julius  Bietz,  he  went  to  the  Dresden  Conserva- 
torium  as  a  teacher  in  1865.  In  1874  he  set- 
tled in  Hambuig,  where  he  has  since  been 
conUnuously  active  as  a  composer  and  critic. 
His  most  prominent  compositions  are  the  orato- 
rios *  Simon  Petrus,'  *  Gideon,*  *  Konig  Salomo,' 
*  Luther  in  Worms,' '  Ordrun ' ;  an  opera,  *  Bah- 
nesa'  (three  acts,  finished  1881);  4  ballads  for 
chorus,  '  Boland's  Schwanenlied,*  <  Frau  Hitt,' 
'DieNonne,'  <Jung  Baldurs  Sieg';  two  sym- 
phonies, and  many  chamber  compositions.  A 
memoir  of  Mattheson,  an  autobiographical  sketch, 
and  collected  criticisms,  are  his  most  important 
contributions  to  literature.  [M.] 

MEISTERSINGER  VON  NttRNBERG, 
DTE.  Add  that  it  was  first  given  in  England, 
under  Richter,  at  Drury  Lane,  May  30, 1882. 

MEL,  R.  DEL.  Correct  the  last  sentence 
by  a  reference  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Motett 
Society *8  publications  [see  additions  below,  under 
MoTiTT  Societt],  where  an  anthem  adapted  by 
Dr.  Aldrich  to  the  words  '  O  praise  the  Lord,' 
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irom  a  work  of  Mel^s,  is  found  in  toL  iiL 
p.  1 28. 

MELLON,  ALrRKD.  Line  X  of  article,  for 
Birmingham  read  London. 

MELODRAMA.  See  also  Ballad  in  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  iv.  p.  530  a. 

MELODY.  P.  251a,  musical  example.  The 
last  three  notes  in  bar  2  should  be  a  group  of 
quavers,  not  two  quavers  and  a  crotchet  P.  25 1  b, 
1.  9,  for  first  subject  read  second  subject  of  the 
first  movement 

MENDEL,  HxBMANK.  Last  line  baft  one  of 
article, /or  8  read  ii.  (Corrected  in  late  edi- 
tions.) Add  that  in  1883  the  supplementary 
volume  appeared,  edited  by  Dr.  Reissmann. 

MENDELSSOHN.  P.  253  a,  1. 7  firom  bottom 
of  text,  for  ten  read  eleven ;  the  battle  lasted  firom 
the  x6th  to  the  19th.  P.  253  &,  L  5  from  bottom, 
after  viUa  add  on  Monte  Pincio.  In  note  3,  L  8, 
/or  four  read  five.  P.  2540,1.54.  Her  practical 
sense  of  the  value  of  money  comes  out  in  her 
letters  to  F.  David.  (See  Eokardt*B  <  David,  'i  S88» 
PP-  4h  45-)  P«  355  «»  ^  29,  read  Ich  J.  Men- 
delssohn. Line  35,  reoc/ L.  V.  g.  G.  Line  45,  read 
wandemden  (corrected  in  late  editions).  P.  258  a, 
L  35,  for  un  read  une.  P.  261  a,  L  16  firara 
bottom,  for  Hans  read  Hanoverian.  P.  261  5, 
1.  6,  for  cantata  read  lyric  poem^ — 'lyrische 
Dlchtung.*  P.  263,  note  10,  for  four  read  five. 
P.  2646,  note  6.  add  the  MS.  fs  headed  'Am 
Bach,*  and  the  tradition  of  the  Taylors  is  that  it 
depicts  the  actual  stream,  its  waterfalls,  broad 
shallows,  and  other  features.  P.  265  a.  Add  to 
note  2  :  The  quartet  was  dedicated  to  '  B[etty] 
Pfistor] ';  but  after  her  engagement  to  Rodorf, 
Mendelssohn  requested  David  to  alter  the  initials 
('durch  einen  kleinen  Federschwanz ')  to  *B.  R.* 
(See  Eckardt*s  'David,'  p.  35.)  In  the  same 
letter  he  calls  it  *  Quartet  aus  S.*  P.  270  a,  1.  7, 
for  Meeresstille  read  Fingara  Cave.  LAiie  27, 
for  Feb.  6  read  Feb.  8.  P.  270  b,  1.  a6,  for 
complaint  in  r^od  accident  to.  P.  271  6,  note  la 
should  run  The  *  vocal  piece*  of  his  contract 
with  the  society.  It  was  first  sung  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  by  Mme.  Caradori,  May  19, 
1834,  with  violin  obbligato  by  Henry  Blagrove. 
The  MS.  is  in  the  Philharmonic  Library.  (See 
below,  addition  to  p.  281  6.)  P.  272  a,  L  16, 
for  spring  read  opening.  Line  49,  add  His  firt>i 
introduction  to  Schumann  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Wieck's  house  on  Oct.  3,  the  day  before 
the  Gewandhaus  Concert  at  which  Clara  played 
Beethoven's  Bb  trio.  (Moscheles,  Life,  L  301.) 
P.  272  b,  1.  35,  add  He  had  played  in  Bach*8 
Concerto  in  D  minor  for  three  pianos  with 
Clara  Wieck  and  Rakeinann  at  the  Gewandhaus 
on  Nov.  9.  P.  274  6,  at  bottom,  add  On  Oct.  12, 
1837,  ^^  writes  to  thank  the  GeseUscb&fl  der 
Musikfreunde  of  Vienna  for  diploma  of  mem- 
bership. The  letter  is  in  their  archives.  P.  275  h, 
1.  26,  for  22  read  21.  P.  281  h,  1.  37,  euid  At 
this  time  he  rewrote  '  Infelice,*  the  second  pub- 
lished version  of  which  is  dated  Leipzig.  Jan.  1$^ 
1843.  P.  287  a,  1.  4  from  bottom,  read  He  re- 
turned to  Leipzig  on  Dec.  3,  bringing  Miss  lind 
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with  him  (Mr.  Rockstro^s  information) ;  and  two 
lines  lower,  for  Miss  Lind  rtad  her.  P.  288  a. 
Add  as  a  foot-note:  On  this  occasion  he  dis- 
covered the  two  redundant  bars  in  the  Trio  of 
Beethoven*s  Symphony,  which  had  remained  un- 
corrected, notwithstanding  Beethoven's  protest 
to  the  publishers*  in  1810.  P.  a88  6,  1.  40,  add 
As  a  reminiscence  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
holding  C*s  for  the  oboe  in  the  recitative  of  the 
Youth,  in  no.  19,  were  put  in  at  the  end  of  the 
first  rehearsal,  on  Mr.  Grattan  Cooke's  complain- 
ing that  Mendelssohn  had  given  him  no  solos. 
To  note  19  add  Mr.  Bennett*s  Examination 
was  reprinted  and  completed  in  the  'Musical 
Times '  from  Oct.  1882  to  April  1883  inclusive. 
P.  294  &,  I.  5,  add  After  a  breakfast  with  him 
at  B.  Hawes's,  Thackeray  told  Richard  Doyle 
(who  told  the  writer),  *His  face  is  the  most 
beautiful  face  I  ever  saw,  like  what  I  imagine 
our  Saviour's  to  have  been.*  Sir  F.  Pollock 
(Reminisc.  i.  215)  '  was  much  struck  by  his  fine 
face  and  figure,  and  the  excellence  of  his  convert 
sation.'  Line  24,  add,  They  could  also  sparkle 
with  mge  like  a  tiger's  (Moscheles,  Life,  i. 
324).  P.  39^  a,  1.  34.  After  Schramm,  add 
Vemet's  was  painted  in  return  for  an  extempore 
fantasia  on  *  Don  Juan.'  Yemet  sent  it  to  the 
Mendelssohns  at  Berlin.  (See  Rebecka's  letter 
in  Eckardt's  '  David,'  p.  39.)  P.  300  6,  after  the 
canon,  add  A  somewhat  similar  canon,  written 
in  the  album  of  Mr.  Parry  in  1846,  is  printed 
in  the  'Musical  World'  for  Aug.  19,  1848. 
Another  for  two  violas, '  Yiola  I,  Sr  G.  Smart ; 
Yiola  2.  F.  M.  B.  July  1831,'  is  given  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  Bridge  in  his  '  Primer  of  Double  Counter- 
)>oint  and  Canon.*  P.  308.  The  dates  given  in 
the  list  are  those  attached  by  Mendelsohn  to 
the  autograph  of  the  existing  form  of  each  work. 
P.  309  a.  Op.  94,  after  ist  version  add  with 
violin  obbligato.  P.  309  &,  paragraph  4.  After 
Chorley's  'Life,'  add  Eckardt's  'David,'  F. 
Moscheles,  •  Briefs'.  P.  3106.  Add  (17).  Ec- 
kardt,  'Ferdinand  David  und  die  Familie  Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy  .  .  .  von  Julius  Eckardt' 
(Leipzig,  1888),  contains  30  letters  by  F.  M.  B. 
C18).  Felix  Moscheles,  'Briefe  von  F.  M.  B.  an 
Ignaz  und  Charlotte  Moscheles  .  .  .  von  Felix 
Moscheles,'  Leipzig,  1888,  contains  many  fresh 
letters  by  F.  M.  B.  [G.] 

♦  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 
THE,  was  formed  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
1849,  ^^^  ^^0  purpose  of  giving  concerts  of 
chamber-music,  and  made  its  first  public  appear- 
ance in  Chickering  Hall  Dec.  14  of  that  year. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Club  gave  a  series  of 
Concerts  at  Boston  in  each  season,  classical  pro- 
granmies  alternating  with  those  of  a  popular 
character.  The  reputation  of  the  Club  extend- 
liig  beyond  the  city,  concert  tours  were  ventured 
on,  these  being  at  first  confined  to  towns  in  New 
England.  By  degrees  its  sphere  of  action  in- 
cluded remote  Western  and  Southern  cities.  No 
similar  organization  in  the  United  States  has  had 
so  long  a  life,  or  has  introduced  to  its  patrons 
more  novelties  of  every  school  of  chamber-music. 
As  occasion  has  demanded  the  Club  has  been 
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augmented  to  six  or  even  nine  players.  Its 
programmes  have  been  varied  by  performances  of 
distinguished  pianists  and  singers.  [F.H.J.] 

MENDELSSOHN  SCHOLARSHIP.  P. 31  la, 
1.  27,  omit  the  words  the  present  scholar.  Add 
that  Eugene  d' Albert  held  the  scholarship  in 
1 88 1-2,  and  that  the  late  scholar.  Miss  Marie 
Wurm,  was  elected  in  Jan.  1884.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  committee,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted (1887):  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  Mr.  J. 
Bamby,  Mr.  J.  Bennett,  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mr. 
A.  D.  Coleridge,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins,  Sir  George 
Grove,  Mr.  A.  G.  Kurtz,  Mr.  Henry  Leslie, 
Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Mr.  K.  J.  Pye.  Mr, 
R.  R.  Pym,  Dr.  Stainer,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
and  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  (Hon.  Sec.) 

MENTER,  SoPHix.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  16  a. .      ; 

MERBECKE,  John.  Add  that  in  1550  he 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  at  Oxford. 

MERCADANTE,  Savzbio.  Correct  the  date 
of  birth,  as  the  certificate  of  his  baptism  bears 
the  date  Sept.  17,  1795  (Paloschi).  P.  312  &, 
1.  10,  for  1822  read  1821.  Line  21,  add  date  of 
'I  due  illustri  rivali/  1838,  Last  line, /or  Dec. 
13  read  Dec.  17. 

MERCATOR,  Michael.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  304 
note. 

MEREAUX,  Jean  Nicolas  lb  Fboid  de, 
born  in  Paris  1745,  was  organist  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas.  His  oratorios 
<  Samson '  and  '  Esther '  were  given  at  the  Con- 
cert Spirituel  in  1774  and  1775  respectively. 
These,  and  an  Ode  on  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin, 
performed  at  the  same  concerts  in  Dec.  1781, 
are  his  only  works  of  importance  besides  his 
operas,  of  which  the  following  complete  list  is 
given  in  the  supplement  to  F^tis  : — *  La  Res- 
source  comique,'  1 772 ;  'Le  Retour  de  Tendresse,* 
1774  ;  '  Le  Duel  comique '  (partly  arranged 
from  Paisiello),  1776 ;  *  Laurette,'  1777 ;  *  Alex- 
andre aux  Indes,'  1783  ;  Oedipe  et  Jocaste,  1 791 ; 
*  Fabius,'  1793.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1797.  His 
grandson, 

Jean  Am^d^b  lb  Froid  de  Merbauz,  bom 
in  Paris  1803,  became  a  remarkable  pianist  and 
a  most  successful  teacher.  He  studied  under 
Reicha  from  the  age  of  ten,  and  appeared  with 
great  success  in  Paris  and  London  before  1835, 
when  he  settled  in  Rouen  as  a  teacher,,  where  he 
died  April  25,  1874.  Of  his  original  composi- 
tions his  studies  are  the  most  important,  but  his 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  excellent  collection 
published  in  1867  under  the  title  of '  Les  Clave- 
cinistes  de  1637  ^  >790**  ^^  ^'^  '^^  ^  great 
repute  as  a  musical  journalist.  [M.] 

MERK,  Joseph.  Add  days  of  birth  and 
death,  Jan.  18  and  June  16  respectively. 

MERKEL,  GuSTAY.  Add  date  of  death, 
Oct.  30,  1885. 

MERKLIN,  SCHLTZE,  &  CO.  See  Dau- 
blaine  et  Callinet,  vol.  L  p.  431. 

METAMORPHOSIS  is  the  modification  of 
a  musical  figure  or  idea,  made  with  the  view 
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of  putting  it  in  a  new  light,  or  adapting  it  to  | 
changed  conditions.  In  the  later  stages  of  the 
development  of  abstract  musio,  compoeers  have 
concentrated  a  great  deal  of  enei^gy  on  devising 
new  ways  of  enhancing  the  intellectual  interest 
of  their  works — as  by  maJcing  the  continuity 
of  the  component  sections  more  close,  and  giving 
a  new  aspect  to  the  relationship  of  various 
movements,  or  distinct  portions  of  single  move- 
ments ;  and  most  of  these  are  based  upon  some 
variation  or  modification  of  a  well-defined  melodic 
or  rhythmic  figure.  Such  devices  can  be  found 
occasionally  in  the  early  stages  of  modem  in- 
strumental music,  as  in  J.  8.  Bach ;  and  an 
example  from  Mozart,  in  which  he  welds  together 
a  Minuet  and  Trio,  is  quoted  in  the  article 
Form,  vol.  i.  p.  555.  Beethoven  was  the  first 
to  make  any  very  conspicuous  use  of  them,  and 
they  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  '  working 
out '  portion  of  the  movements  of  his  sonatas  and 
symphonioB.  A  very  striking  example  is  quoted 
in  the  article  Wobkino  out,  voL  iv.  p.  489. 
The  device  is  to  be  met  with  also  in  other 
situations,  as  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
C    minor    Symphony,    where    the    well-known 
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contrasting  key.  Berlios  makes  ingenious  and 
characteristic  use  of  the  device  in  his  Symphonic 
Fantastique,  in  his  treatment  of  what  he  calls 
the  *  id^e  fixe.'  Liszt  also  makes  it  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  his  experiments  in  programme  music. 
Wagner  makes  more  elaborate  use  of  it  than 
any  one  else  in  his  great  music  dramas,  and 
constantly  transforms  the  character  of  his  Leit- 
motiven  in  conformity  with  the  varying  nature  of 
the  situations.  See  also  Lxitmotip  and  Work- 
ing OUT.  [C.H.H.P.] 
METASTASIO.  The  following  additions  are 
to  be  made  to  theChronologicalList  on  p.  3 1 6 a : — 

*  Didone  abbandonata.'  For  8arro  read  Sarri, 
and  correct  the  date  of  Jommelli*s  composition 
to  1745.  Add  to  the  names  of  composers  who 
set  the  libretto  those  of  Galuppi ;  Scarlatti,  about 
1 724 ;  Porpora,  1 74a ;  Piccinni,  1767 ;  Kozeluch, 
1795;  Paisiello,  1 797 ;  Paer,  iSiOj  Mercadante, 
1823 ;  Reissiger,  1823. 

*  Siroe.'    Add  the  setting  by  Piccinni,  1 759. 

'  Catone  in  Utica.'  Add  Leo  and  Hasse,  1732; 
Grauu,  1744;  Piccinni,  1770. 

*£zio.'  Add  Handel,  173 1 ;  Mercadante,  18 26. 

'  Alessandro  nell'  Indie.'  Correct  date  of 
Vinci's  work  to  1730.  Add  Leo,  1727;  Gluck, 
1745  ;  Piccinni,  1758  and  1774. 

'  Artaserse.'    Add  Leo,  1 740. 

'  Demetrio.'    Add  Hasse,  1732. 

*  Issipile.'    Add  Porpora,  1723. 
'Olimpiade.'  Add  Pergolesi,  1 735 ;  Leo,  1 740; 

Jommelli,  1765;  Piccinni,  1761  and  1771.   [See 
Olimpiade.] 

'  Demofoonte.*  Add  Leo,  1 741 ;  Piccinni, 
1762  ;  Paisiello,  1773. 
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*  Clemenza  di  Tito.*    Add  Leo,  173.:;. 

*  Acbille  in  Sciro.'  Coirect  date  of  Jommelli'i 
work  to  1745. 

'Giro  riconosciuto.'  Scarlatti,  171 2;  Leo, 
1737 ;  Jommelli,  1744. 

*  Temistode.*  Omit  Caldara,  as  his  work  is 
not  composed  to  Metastasio's  libretto.  Add 
Porrora,  17^2;  Pacim',  1838. 

<  Zenobia.'    Add  Hasse,  1763. 
'Antigone*    Add  Gluck,  1754. 

'  Ipermestra.'    Add  Jommelli,  175a;  Gluck, 
174a;  Hasse,  1751. 
'  Attilio  Kegolo.'    Add  Jommelli,  1 75a. 

<  L*Isola  disabitaU.'  Coirect  date  of  Scar- 
latti's  work  to  1757. 

METHFESSEL,  Albert  Gottlibb,  born  Oct. 
6, 1785,  at  Stadt  Ilm,  in  Thuringia,  became  Kam- 
mermusikus  at  Rudcdstadt,  1810,  and  Hofkapell- 
meister  in  Brunswick  in  183a.  He  published  a 
large  number  of  songs  of  a  popular  type,  and 
part-songs  for  male  voices ;  some  of  his  produc- 
tions, as  for  instance,  '  Krieger's  Abschied,' 
'  Rheinweinlied  '  and  '  Deutscher  Ehrenpreis,* 
are  still  popular  to  a  certain  extent,  and  are 
included  in  most  of  the  collections.  Methfessel 
died  March  33, 1869.  [M.] 

METRONOMK  P.  330  a,  L  37,/or  108  r€ad 
ao8. 

METZLER.  The  founder  of  this  well-known 
business  was  Valentin^  Metzler,  a  native  of  Bin- 
gen  on  the  Rhine,  who  opened  a  shop  in  Wardour 
Street  for  the  sale  of  flutes  and  other  instruments 
about  the  year  1790.  He  married  an  English- 
woman,  and  hi«  onlv  child  was  George  Richard 
Metzler  (1797-1867;,  so  well  and  kindly  remem- 
bered by  many  of  the  musical  profession  and  trade 
in  this  country.  The  firm  is  said  to  have  entered 
upon  music  publishing  in  1 816,  and  removed  in 
course  of  time  to  37  Great  Marlborough  Street* 
where,  on  the  site  of  the  original  shop,  but  in- 
cluding neighbouring  houses,  the  present  ware- 
house stands*  The  only  surviving  child  of  Gecnrge 
Richard  was  George  Thomas  Metzler  (1835- 
1879).  He  gained  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
pianoforte  in  Germany,  and  had  a  distinct  literary 
bias,  which  he  followed  as  far  as  opportunity  per- 
mitted.  He  became  known  as  a  writer  of  words 
for  songs,  Mrs.  George  March  (Virginia  Gabriel), 
Mme.  Sainton-Dolby,  Henry  Smart,  and  J.  L. 
Hatton,  having  set  his  graceful  lyrics  to  musio.  In 
1867  Frank  C^ppell,  who  had  acquired  his  know- 
ledge of  business  in  the  Bond  Street  firm  of  that 
name,  joined  the  late  G.  T.  Metzler  in  partnership, 
and  from  his  suggestion  the  important  agency  of 
Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  which  practically  in- 
troduced the  American  organ  into  this  country, 
became  a  specialty  of  the  Metzler  business. 
Frank  Chappell  died  in  1886,  and  since  that 
date  the  business  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
trustees  of  the  estate  ^1888).  The  new  premises 
referred  to  were  completed  and  opened  in  1878. 
So  comprehensive  is  their  plan  that  there  may 
be  said  to  be  no  musical  instrument  in  present 
use,  or  even  part  of  a  musical  instrument,  unre- 
presented in  the  stock,  while  the  valuable  copy- 
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rights  of  the  publishing  department  include  all 
manner  of  works,  from  fuU  scores  of  modem 
operas  to  popular  instruction  books.       [A.J.H.] 

MEYERBEER,  G.  P.  324  d,  1.  26,  for  1861 
tead  1862. 

MICROLOGXJS.  For  corrections  see  Obki- 
TH0PABCU8  in  Appendix. 

MIGNON.  Op^ra  Comique  in  three  \c\a, 
words  by  MM.  Carr^  and  Barbier,  founded  on 
'  Wilhelm  Meister';  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas. 
Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  Paris,  Nov.  17, 
f866,  and  in  London,  at  Drury  Lane,  July  5, 
1870.  [M.] 

MIKADO,  THE.  Comic  opera  in  two  acts ; 
words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  March 
I4»  X885.  [M.] 

MILAN.  For  corrections  to  lines  x8-a  i  of  ar- 
ticle see  Gafobi,  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  643. 

MILANOLLO,  The  Sistebs.  Add  date  of 
birth  of  Teresa,  Aug.  a8,  and  of  Maria,  June  19. 
The  day  of  the  latter's  death  is  Oct.  ai. 

MINOR.  See  also  Dat,  vol.  i.  p.  436  a,  and 
Hblmholtz,  voL  i.  p.  735. 

MISERERE.  P.  336*,  1.  18  from  bottom, 
ddd  after  the  word  Geminiani  (f  e.  Alfieri),  and 
see  vol.  iii  523  a,  note  i. 

MISS  A  DE  ANGELIS.  The  name  generally 
given  to  a  very  beautiful  Plain-Chaunt  Mass,  in 
Mode  XIII,  prescribed  in  the  Ratisbon  Gradual, 
for  use  *In  Festis  Solemnibus,*  and  appended 
to  the  Mechlin  Gradual,  as  a  *  Missa  ad  libitum.' 
Judging  from  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
the  freedom  of  its  phrasing,  and  the  Mode  in 
which  it  is  written,  the  Missa  de  Angelis  would 
seem  to  be  by  no  means  the  oldest  Mass  of  this 
class  now  in  use :  its  antiquity  is,  however, 
great  enough  to  have  obliterated  all  trace  of  its 
history,  and  even  of  the  origin  of  the  name  by 
which  it  is  now  generally  designated,  and  under 
which  it  is  perhaps  more  frequently  sung  than 
any  other  Mass  of  its  kind,  both  in  its  original 
form,  and  in  the  English  translation  used  at 
S.  Alban's,  Holbom,  S.  Mary's,  Paddington,  and 
other  London  Churches  in  which  Gregorian 
Services  are  encouraged. 

The  number  of  the  older  Masses  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  is  very  small.  The 
Ordinarium  Missss  in  the  Ratisbon  Gradual, 
publislied  under  the  authority  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Rites,  contains :  the '  Missa  in  Tempore 
Paschali'  in  Modes  VII  and  VIII;  a  very  fine 
'Missa  in  Duplicibus,*  beginning  in  Moile  I, 
and  another  in  Mode  VIII;  a  'Missa  BeatsB 
Marise'  beginning  in  Mode  I,  and  another  in 
Mode  VTII ;  the  *  Missa  in  Dominicis,*  in  Mode 
I  and  II;  the  'Missas  in  Festis  Semiduplici- 
bus '  and  <  In  Festis  Simplicibus,'  both  begin- 
ing  in  Mode  VIII;  the  well-known  'Missa 
pro  Befunctis,'  beginning  in  Mode  I,  and  in- 
cluding the  fiimous  'Dies  ins'  in  Modes  I 
and  II;  and  some  smaller  Masses,  sung  in 
Advent,  and  Lent,  during  Octaves,  and  on 
Ferial  Days.    Tlie  Mechlin  Gradual  also  gives 
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another  <  Missa  ad  libitum '  in  Mode  XIII,  and 
yet  another  in  Modes  VII  and  VIII. 

Some  editions  of  the  Paris  Gradual  add  to 
these  a  spurious  'Missa  Regia,'  professedly  in 
Mode  I,  but  really  in  the  mode-m  key  of  D  minor, 
composed  by  Dumont,  Maltre  de  Chapelle  to 
Louis  XIV,  in  acknowledged  imitation  of  the 
older  unisonous  Masses,  but  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  con- 
structed, and  without  a  trace  of  appreciation  of 
their  true  style  or  sentiment.  This  Mass  was 
once  very  popular  in  France,  and  much  sung  in 
the  Paris  Churches ;  but  since  the  revival  of  the 
taste  for  pure  Ecclesiastical  Music,  it  has  wisely 
been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  older  Masses 
which  it  was  intended  to  displace.         [W.S.R.] 

MISSA  PAPAE  MARCELLI.  line  3  of 
article. /or  1567  read  1569. 

MIZLER,  L.  C.  At  end  of  article  add  a 
reference  to  the  English  edition  of  Spitta's 
'Bach,*  vol.  iii.  22-35. 

MODES.  ECCLESIASTICAL,  P.  343  a, 
1.  26,  for  Plain  Chadnt  read  Plain  Song. 
P-  343  ^f  d<l  of  leoond  paragraph,  for  PoLT- 
PHONio  Musio  read  Poltphonia. 

MOLINARA,  LA.  Add  that  the  air  '  Nel 
cor  pih  non  mi  sento  *  is  known  in  England  aa 
'  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale.' 

MOLIQUE,  B.    P.  351  d,  bottom  line,  for 
1849  read  1840.     P.  352  a,  1.  10  from  end  of 
article,  add  day  of  death,  May  10.  Line  7  from  end, 
for  a  Pianoforte  Trio  read  two  Pianoforte  Trios. 

MONDAY,  Joseph.  See  Vowles,  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS.  For 
additions'see  Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  and 
add  that  the  1 000th  concert  took  place  on  Mon* 
day,  April  4,  1887. 

MONIUSZKO,  Stanislaus.  Correct  date  of 
birth  to  1820.  P.  353  ft,  1.  2,  far  1858  read  1846, 
and  add  date  of  production  of  '  Der  Paria,'  1869, 
and  that  he  wrote  numerous  operettas,  etc.  Last 
line,yor  in  read  June  4. 

MORALT.  Add  date  of  birth  of  Johann 
Baptist,  Jan.  10. 

MORDENT.  Example  4.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  many  excellent  authorities  consider 
it  right  to  play  this  passage  without  the  acci- 
dental, i.f.  using  A,  not  Af,  as  the  auxiliary 
note  of  the  mordent.  See  Spitta's  '  Bach,'  English 
edition,  i.  403,  note  89.  Example  7,  the  last 
note  but  one  should  be  D,  not  B.  The  sentence 
between  examples  8  and  9  should  be  compared 
with  the  article  Treatment  of  the  Organ. 

MORIANI,  Napoleons.  Line  2  of  article, 
for  about  1806  read  March  10,  1808.  Add  day 
of  death,  March  4. 

MORLACCHI,  Francesco.  P.  3666,  1.  28 
from  bottom,  add  date  of  'Raoul  de  Cr^ui,* 
1 811,  of  *  La  Capricciosa  pentita,'  181 3.  and  the 
'  Passion,*  18 12.  P.  367  a,  1.  19,  add  date  of  *  II 
Saorlfiaio  d'Abramo»*  1871.     line  39,  add  'Lao« 
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dioea*  (Naples,  1817),  'LaMorie  d'Abel*  (Dres* 
den),  and  *Donna  Aurora*  (Milan),  both  in  182 1. 

MORLEY,  ThoXas.  The  date  of  birth  in 
eatabliflhed  as  1557  by  the  title  of  a  *  Domine, 
non  est/  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  runs, 
'  Thomae  Morley,  aetatis  suae  19.  Anno  Domini 
1576/ 

MORNINGTON,  Lobd.  Add  date  of  his 
election  to  the  professorship,  1 764,  and  that  he 
held  it  till  1774. 

MORBIS  DANCE.  P.  369  5,  for  the  sentence 
between  the  two  musical  examples,  recul  In 
Yorkshire  the  following  tune,  founded  on  that 
of '  The  Literary  Dustman,*  is  generally  used. 

MOBTIEB  DE  FONTAINE.  P.  369  *,/or 
1818  re<Bd  May  13,  1S16,  Add  date  of  death, 
May  10,  1883. 

MOSCHELES,  Ionaz.  P.  370 «,  1. 17,/or 
early  in  1822  reoJ  in  i8ai.  Line  32, /or  May  29, 
1826,  reetd  June.  11,  182 1.  Add  that  the 
*  Life  of  Moechelee,'  referred  to  in  the  last  para- 
graph, was  translated  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Coleiidge 
(Hurst  &  Blackett).  His  correspondence  with 
Mendelssohn  was  published  in  1888. 

MOSi:  IN  EGITTO.  Line  3  of  article,  add 
date  of  the  Naples  production,  March  5,  and  of 
that  in  Paris,  Oct.  22. 

MOSEL.    P.  370  6,  add  that  he  was  one  of  the 

three  chief  mourners  at  Beethoven^s  funeral. 

MOSZKOWSKI,  MoBiTZ.  Line  2  of  article, 
for  Berlin  read  Breslau,  and  add  day  of  birth, 
Aug.  23.  Add  the  following  to  the  list  of  his 
works : — 'Aus  alien  Herren  Lander,*  PF.  duet ; 
'Johanna  d*Arc,*  symphony  in  four  movements, 
op.  19 ;  2  Concertstticke  for  violin  and  PF. ;  3 
Concert  studies  for  PF.,  op.  24 ;  3  pieces  for  cello 
and  PF.,  op.  29;  Violin  Concerto,  op.  30 ;  Suite 
for  orchestra,  op.  39;  Scherso  for  violin  and 
PF.  op.  40 ;  besides  many  PF.  solos  and  duets, 
and  four  books  of  songs. 

MOTET.  P.  374  a,  L  7  from  bottom, /or 
<  Motetti  c.  C*  read  *  Motetti  C,*  and  add  that 
the  British  Museum  possesses  a  single  part-book 
of  this  work.  P.  375  a,  in  the  musical  example, 
for  deviderat  read  desiderat.  (Corrected  in  late 
editions.) 

MOTETT  SOCIETY.  In  the  list  of  con- 
tents, the  title  of  the  fifth  number  of  Division  i 
is  *  Almighty  and  ever^living.*  Six  lines  from  end 
of  the  same  division,  for  Nannino  read  Nanini. 
Line  3  of  Division  2,  omit  the  *  Do.'  implying 
that  a  Nunc  Dimittis  of  Gabrieli*s  is  included. 
At  end  of  Division  3,  add  the  following : — 

LuM.H«trin7pm7«r.4T0le«.    Orooe.  0  pnUse  the  Lord.  4  r. 

Byrd,  Sara  me  O  God.  4  T. 

Tye.  From  the  depth.  4  r. 

Lkuo,  I  win  lore  thee.  4  t. 

Vittorift,  Seve  me,  O  Ood.  4  ▼. 

Mel,  O  praite  the  Lord,  4  r. 

T»Uls,  Blened  are  those,  5  r. 

Iihepherd,  Haite  thee,  O  Ood,  4  T. 

Crvoe.  Behold  now,  praise,  4  ▼. 

MOTTL,   Felix,  a 
gifted  conductor,  was  bom  at  Vienna  in  1856. 
As  a  boy  he  possessed  a  fine  soprano  voice,  and 


Do.   O  give  thanks  4  T. 

Do.   Teach  me  Thy  way,  4  T. 

Do.   Give  ear.  Lord,  4  t. 

Do,   Behold.  I  bring  yoa,  4  T. 
Lasso.  Save  me.  O  God.  4  t. 
Vlttorla.  O  God.  wherefore.  4  r. 
Hooper,  Teach  me  Thy  way,  4  t. 

[M.] 
celebrated   and    highly 
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'  obtained  admis^on  to  the  Lowenbui^sehe  Cchk 
vict,  the  preparatory  school  of  the  Imperial 
Court  Chapel.  Later  on  he  entered  the  Vienna 
Conservatory,  where  Jooef  Hellmesbeiger  soon 
recognized  the  eminent  gifts  of  young  Mottl, 
who  in  due  oourse  obtained  all  the  prixes  the 
college  could  award.  The  Academical  Bichard 
Wagner  Verein  of  Vienna  elected  him  to  the 
post  of  conductor  of  the  society*8  concerts,  and  it 
was  there  that  his  eminent  ability  as  a  chef 
d*orchestre  attracted  general  notice.  In  1S76 
Mottl  took  part  in  the  Bayreuth  Festival  per* 
forniances  of  Wagner*s  'Bing  of  the  Niblung* 
as  stage  conductor,  and  he  became  one  of  ^e 
most  active  members  of  the  so-called  *  Niblungen- 
kanzlei.'  Upon  the  recommendatioii  of  Dessoff 
he  obtained  the  post  of  conductor  at  the  Grand 
Ducal  Opera  House  at  Karlsruhe,  which  poet  he 
holds  to  the  present  day.  It  is  due  to  Mottl*s 
energetic  activity  that  the  performances  at  this 
opera  house  are  now  amongst  the  finest  to  be 
heard  in  Germany.  A  sworn  enemy  of  all  rou- 
tine work,  he  produced  at  Karlsruhe  many  im« 
portant  stage  works  of  modem  times,  including 
berlioz's  'Senvenuto  Cellini,'  and  all  the  mu- 
sical dramas  of  Bichard  Wagner.  Mottl  has 
also  obtained  brill  iimt  successes  as  a  conductor 
of  concerts,  and  was  in  1886  appointed  by  the 
Bayreuth  authorities  to  qpnduct  the  festival  per- 
formances of  '  Tristan  and  Isofde,'  a  task  whidi 
he  accomplished  to  perfection.  He  has  com- 
posed an  opera,  'Agnes  Bemauer*  (successfully 
produced  at  Weimar  in  1880),  and  a  considerable 
number  of  songs  for  one  voice  and  pianoforte 
accompaniment.  He  has  lately  orchestrated 
Liszt*s  pianoforte  solo  *St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
preaching  to  the  birds.'  It  was  played  at  the 
Bichter  Concert  of  June  4,  1888.  [C.A.] 

MOUTON,  Jean.  P.  378  5,  at  end  of  note  6, 
correct  reference  to  K.  x,  d.  7.'  P.  379  a,  L  16, 
for  8  k  read  a  8. 

MOZABT.  P.  381  a,  1.  15  from  bottom,/or 
pianoforte  read  harpsichord.  P.  384  a,  1.  a5,/or 
1873  read  1772.  P.  3876, 1.  14, /or  1871  read 
1 781.  P.  388  6, 1.  33,/or  Aug.  16  read  Aug.  4. 
P.  400  J,l.  19  from  bottom,/or  1778  read  1788. 
P.  401 »,  I.  a6,  for  PF  read  violin.  P.  405  b, 
1.  21,  for  considerably  advanced  rea<i  completed. 
P.  406  a,  1.  8  from  bottom,/or  1859  read  1858. 

The  notice  of  Moaart  can  scarcely  be  considered 
complete  without  some  mention  of  works,  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  which  have  been  attributed 
to  him,  and  of  those  which  the  best  authorities  con- 
siderat  leastdoubtful,  especiaUyassomeim  portant 
works  are  included  in  these  categories.  Of  the 
former  class  Kochel's  Catalogue  enumerates  63, 
of  the  latter  47.  The  most  important  are  va- 
rious masses,  published,  together  with  Mozart's 
genuine  ones,  by  Novello  in  his  arrangement  for 
organ  and  voices.  Those  in  £  b  (Novello's  nos. 
13  and  16),  and  in  C  (his  no.  17),  Kochel  re- 
gards as  of  doubtful  authorship  (Appendix  nos. 
185,  186).  Novello's  no.  7  in  B  b,  of  which  the 
score  and  parts  were  published  by  C.  F.  Peters 
at  Leipzig  as  by  Mozart,  is  believed  by  a  writer 
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In  the  *  Allgemeine  munkAlische  Zeiiung '  (xiv. 
p.  829)  to  be  BDorious,  which  opinion  is  shared 
by  O.  Jahn  (ed.  i,  i.  673),  who  states  that  there 
were  no  clarinets  in  the  Salzbarg  orchestra 
when  Mozart  was  there ;  to  which  Kochel  adds 
that  we  know  enough  of  Mozart's  subsequent 
life  at  Mannheim,  Munich,  and  Vienna  before 
1784,  firom  his  own  letters,  to  be  sure  that  he 
then  wrote  no  Mass  except  that  in  C  minor.  To 
which  must  be  added  that  Mozart*s  widow  stated 
that  this  Mass  was  composed  by  F.  X.  Suss- 
mayer.    Two  short  Masses  (NoveUo's  nos.  8  and 

S)  in  C  and  G  were  published  by  M.  Falter  at 
lunich  as  Mozart's,  but  are  said  to  be  by 
Gleissner  of  Munich.  A  short  Requiem  in  D 
minor  was  published  by  Simrock  at  Bonn  (No- 
Tello*s  no.  18)  as  Mozart's;  but  Kochel  says  it 
is  certain  that  Mozart  never  wrote  any  Requiem 
except  his  celebrated  last  composition. 

The  most  important  of  these  spurious  Masses 
is  that  which  was  published  in  score  by  N.  Sim- 
rock  at  Bonn  in  1821,  and  by  Novello  for  organ 
and  voices  as  no.  12.  This  Mass  commences  in 
G,  but  is  chiefly  in  C  and  its  related  keys,  and 
ends  in  C.  The  reviewer  in  the  'Allgemeine 
musikalische  2ieitung'  xxiii.  p.  648,  fbr  Oct. 
1821  declares  that  he  had  possessed  it  for  thirty 
years,  and  argues  for  its  genuineness  (notwith- 
standing that  the  style  is  rather  showy,  more 
calculated  to  please  ihe  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
than  to  satisfy  Mozart  himself).  But  in  July 
1826  Ritter  Ign.  von  Seyfried  opened  a  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  in  the  '  Ceecilia '  (vol.  v. 
Heft  17,  p.  77)  with  'Scruples  concerning  the 
Mass  in  G  published  by  Simrock  in  the  name  of 
Mozart,'  in  which  he  enumerated  especially 
weaknesses  in  part-writing  and  tonality,  and 
other  faults,  and  pronounced  it  spurious.  In 
Heft  22  of  the  same  journal  the  publisher  of  the 
Mass  declared  that  he  had  received  it  from  Carl 
Zulehner,  who  would  doubtless  explain  how  he 
had  come  into  possession  of  the  MS.,  the  hand- 
writing of  which  was  similar  to  Mozart's,  but 
probably  not  his.  But  Zulehner  made  no  an- 
swer to  the  challenge.  Jahn  (i.  672)  agrees  with 
Seyfried,  and  adds  that  '  the  treatment  of  the 
instruments,  especially  the  bassoons,  is  quite 
diflferent  from  Mozart's  manner  in  his  Salzburg 
masses.'  And  Kochel  adds,  *  This  Mass  is  declared 
by  all  connoisseurs  to  be  decidedly  spurious.'  To 
this  another  testimony  can  now  be  added.  The 
violinist  Leopold  Jaksa  recognised  it  as  a  Mass 
in  which  he  used  to  sing  as  a  boy  in  a  musical 
school  in  his  native  country  of  Bohemia,  where  it 
was  known  as '  MuUer's  Mass.*  This  would  take 
us  back  to  about  181 2,  long  before  its  first  pub- 
lication by  Simrock  in  1 821.  If  MUller  was 
really  the  composer's  name,  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  discover  him.  As  rejorards  his  age,  he 
might  be  August  Eberhardt  Mullsb.  And  he  is 
named  in  Kochel's  Catalogue  (App.  no.  286)  on 
the  authority  of  a  Catalogue  of  Breitkopfs,  as 
the  real  composer  of  some  variations  published  as 
Mozart's  own ;  besides  which,  two  songs,  also 
published  as  Mozart's,  are  attributed  to  '  Mul- 
ler '  by  Kochel  (nos.  248,  249)  on  the  authority 
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of  a  writer  in  the  'Allgemeine  musikalische 
2^itung'  (i.  745).  But  as  a  musician  of  North 
Germany  be  was  perhaps  hardly  likely  to  be 
known  in  manuscript  copies  in  Bohemia.  Wen- 
zel  M^er,  music  composer  at  the  various 
theatres  in  Vienna  from  1786  is  more  likely  in 
the  latter  respect,  but  his  serious  music  is  ex- 
tremely unimportant.  If  the  name  Miiller  be 
discarded,  |t  might  be  asked  whether  Zuleh- 
nor  may  not  have  palmed  off  a  work  of  his 
own  on  Simrock  as  Mozart's.  Zulehner  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mozart,  and  worked  for 
Simrock,  who  published  two  choruses  from 
*  Thames,'  arranged  for  four  voices  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment  by  Zulehner,  which  are  quite 
different  firom  those  in  Mozart's  *  Thames '  to 
the  same  words,  and  are  therefore  placed  by 
Kochel  in  the  list  of  spurious  works  (no.  243). 
This  seems  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  Mass, 
of  which  Simrock  published  both  the  score  and 
an  arrangement  for  four  voices  and  pianoforte  by 
Zulehner.  The  same  publisher  published  also  an 
arrangement  for  Mozart's  (genuine)  symphonies 
as  trios  for  PF.,  violin  and  violoncello,  by 
Zulehner.  Moreover  Zulehner  was  the  possessor 
of  a  Mass  in  C  bearing  Mozart's  name,  and  called 
the  '  Coronation  Mass.'  This  was  a  mere  pas- 
ticcio of  pieces  taken  fit>m  *  Cod  fan  tutte,' 
transposed,  altered,  and  joined  together  by  in* 
tervening  chords.  Zulehner  is  said  to  have 
maintained  that  the  mass  was  the  original  work, 
and  that  Mozart  'plundered'  his  own  work  (ae 
Jahn  says)  to  produce  the  opera.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  damaging  fact  yet  ascertained 
to  Zulehner's  reputation.  Jahn  says:  <Tbat 
the  mass  is  pieced  together  from  the  opera  by 
some  church-musician  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  pai»ages  not  belonging  to  the  opera,  and  by  the 
jnide  in  which  the  borrowed  treasure  is  em- 
ployed ;  and  no  musician  to  whom  I  have  shown 
the  mass  doubted  this'  (Jahn,  iv.  Beilage  5). 
Two  other  remarlcs  may  be  made.  It  rather 
seems  as  if  the  mass  were  put  together  firom  two 
distinct  sources.  The  Kyrie  is  in  G,  the  Gloria 
is  in  C  ;  the  Mass  ends  in  C,  and  the  middle  move- 
ments are  in  keys  related  to  C,  but  not  for  the 
most  part  to  G  :  F,  A  minor,  G,  and  C  minor.  It 
seems,  therefore,  as  if  we  had  a  mass  in  C  minus 
the  Kyrie,  and  as  if  a  Kyrie  from  some  other 
source  had  been  prefixed  to  complete  it.  It  is 
finally  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  really 
strong  movement  in  the  Mass,  the  great  fugue 
*Cum  sancto  spiritu,'  which  is  well  worthy  of 
Mozart,  is  expressly  stated  by  Simrock  in  hia 
answer  to  Se}'fried  to  have  been  performed,  long 
before  the  publication  of  this  Mass,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  in  a  Mciss  of  Mozart's ; 
and  he  gives  no  such  testimony  of  any  other  part  of 
this  Mass.  It  may  therefore  be  possible  to  cling 
to  the  belief  that  this  single  movement  is  genuine. 
The  other  spurious  works  are  less  important. 
Most  have  never  been  published,  or  published 
only  once  or  twice  by  obscure  publishers  in  Ger-i 
many.  There  are,  however,  39  spurious  songs 
in  vogue,  published  chiefly  by  Rellstab  at  Ber- 
lin and  Andr^  at  Offenbach,  of  some  of  which 
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t)ie  true  compoien  are  known.  One  Is  the  beau- 
tiful basfi  air  '  lo  ti  laedo,  cara,  addio '  (published 
in  Suppl.  to  '  All;?,  musik.  Zeitung/  L),  which  is 
by  G.  Ton  Jacquin  (Kochel,  App.  noe.  245-2 83). 
Among  the  doubtful  pieces  are  reckoned  three 
Divertimenti  for  wind  instruments,  a  sonata  in 
G  minor,  and  a  romance  for  pianoforte  in  A  b 
(tb.  226-338,  204,  305).  [R.M.] 

MULLER,  Add  dnte  of  birth  of  Aboxdidb 
Christoph,  July  2,  1766. 
•     MDLLER,  a.  E.    Add  day  of  death,  Deo.  3. 

MULLER,  Cbbibtian,  of  Amsterdam,  be- 
tween 1720  and  1770  built  the  finest  organs  in 
Holland,  and  especially  the  celebrated  instru- 
ment at  Haarlem  in  1758.  See  also  vol.  ii. 
p.  602.  [V.  de  P.] 

MULLER,  IwAN,  a  renowned  clarinettist, 
born  at  Reval,  Dec.  3,  1786,  appeared  fir»t  in 
Paris  in  1809,  where  be  brought  out  many  of 
his  structural  improvements  in  the  instrument, 
and  where,  after  a  residence  of  some  years,  and 
a  successful  concert  tour  through  all  the  principal 
European  cities,  undertaken  in  1 820-1 826,  he 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  Conservatoire. 
In  later  life  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  died 
at  Biickeburg  Feb.  4.  1854.  ^^^  compositions 
have  an  educational  value  for  players  of  his 
instrument,  but  beyond  that  they  are  of  no 
importance.  His  best  production  is  a  '  Gamme 
pour  la  nouvelle  Clarinette,'  published  at  Berlin 
in  1825.    (Mendel's  Lexicon.)  [M.] 

MULLER,  Wenzel.  bom  Sept.  26, 1767,  at 
Tiimau  in  Moravia,  was  for  some  time  a  pupil 
of  Dittersdorf,  and  became  conductor  in  the 
Brunn  Theatre  in  1 783,  and  three  years  after- 
wards, when  only  nineteen,  obtained  a  similar 
post  at  Marinelli's  theatre  in  Vienna.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  capital,  with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1808-13,  during  which 
he  was  director  of  the  opera  at  Prague,  where  his 
daughter  Therese,  afterwards  known  as  Madame 
Grtinbaura,  was  engaged  as  a  singer.  On  his 
return  to  Vienna,  he  become  conductor  at  the 
Leopoldstadt  Theatre,  and  retained  the  post 
until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Baden  near  Vienna,  on  Aug.  3, 
1835.  As  a  composer  of  light  operas,  he  en- 
joyed enormous  popularity  for  many  years,  and 
his  productions  in  this  kind  are  said  to  num- 
ber over  200.  His  more  ambitious  works,  as 
symphonies,  masses,  etc.,  were  less  successful. 
Among  his  dramatic  works  may  be  mentioned : 
^-*  Das  Sonnenfest  der  Braminen '  (1790);  '  Das 
neue  Sontagskind '  (i  793) ;  '  Die  Sch western  von 
Prag*  (1794);  'Die  Teufelsmtthle  auf  dem 
Wienerbeige'  (1799).  A  peculiar  interest  at- 
taches to  his  '  Zauberzither*  or  'Kasper  der 
Fagottist,'  produced  June  8,  1 791,  since  Schika- 
neder  took  several  suggestions  from  it  for  the 
plot  of  *  Die  Zauberflote.'  In  1818  Muller  pro- 
duced his  '  travestierte  Zauberflote.'  (Menders 
lexicon  ;  Riemann^s  Opemhandbuch.)         [M.] 

MUFF  AT,  August  Gottlieb,  For  date  of 
birth  read  April  17, 1683,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  death, 
Dec  10,  1770, 
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MUSICA FICTA.  P.  414  a,  I.  7.  etc.',  form 
some  new  mode  to  which  the  compoaer  must  be 
supposed  to  have  modulated,  read  upon  one  of 
tiie  Regular  or  Ckmceded  Modulations  of  the 
Mode  in  question. 

MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION,  The  list  of 
Vice-Presidents  for  the  present  season  (1888-9), 
is  as  follows :— Prof.  W.  6.  Adams ;  R.  H.  M. 
Bosanqnet ;  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mus.  D. ;  W.  Cbappell ; 
G.  F.  Cobb;  F.  £.  Gladstone,  Mus.  D. ;  Otto 
Goldschmidt;  Sir  GeoriTe  Grove;  J.  Higgs; 
Mus.  B. ;  W.  H.  Monk,  Mus.  D.;  G.  A.  Osborne; 
W.  Pole,  Mus.D.;  C.  K.  Salaman;  J.  Stainer, 
Mus.  D.  The  ordinary  members  of  oonncil  are  as 
follows  : — H.  C.  Banister ;  C.  A.  Barry ;  Major 
G.  A.  Crawford;  W.H.Cummings;  F.  W.  Daven- 
port (Hon.  Sec.) ;  F.  Praeger;  A.  H.  D.  Prender- 
gast;  £.  Prout;  W.  de  M.  Sergison;  T.  L.  South- 
gate  ;  C.  E.  Stephens.  The  auditors  are  Messrsi 
D.  J.  Blaikley  and  W.  S.  Collard. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  COLLEC- 
TIONS OF.  Modem  collections  of  musical  in- 
struments are  of  the  nature  of  museums,  but 
those  of  the  x6th,  17th  and  i8th  centuries  were 
intended  for  use.  The  finest  and  most  complete 
at  the  present  time  are  those  provided  with  im- 
portant catalogues,  viz. — 

London.  South  Kensington  Museum,  cata* 
logued  by  Carl  Engel. 

Paris.  Conservatoire  de  Mnsique  et  de 
Declamation,  catal.  by  Gustavo  Choaquet. 

Brcssbls.  Conservatoire  Royal,  catal.  by 
Victor  Mahillon. ' 

Florence.  Kraus  Colleetion,  catal.  by  Ales- 
sandro  Kraus  figlio. 

Manchester.  Boddington  Collection,  acquired 
and  catalogued  by  J.  Kendrick  Pyne,  Esq.,  or- 
ganist of  Manchester  Cathedral. 

Milan.  Arrigoni  Collection,  catal.  by  L.  Arri- 
goni. 

After  these  may  be  named  more  or  leas  im* 
portant  collections  to  be  found  at 

Antwbrf.  The  Italian  instruments  of  Mn 
Wiimotte  ;  Museum  of  Mr.  Steen.  The  Plantin 
Museum  contains  a  curious  harpsichord. 

Basle.    Museum  of  Antiquities. 

Berlin*  Hochschule  ftir  Musik  (a  collection 
recently  acquired  from  Herr  Paul  de  Wit^ 
Leipzig) ;  Hohenzollem  Museum  (so  far  as 
various  instruments  are  preserved  that  have 
belonged  to  members  of  that  family) ;  Kunsi 
und  Gewerbe  Museum. 

BoLOONA.    Museo  Civico. 

Bbooes.    Le  Mus^e  archeologique. 

BuDA  Pesth.    National  Hungarian  Museum. 

Cairo.   Sig.  F.  Amici  (Egyptian  instruments). 

Clatdon,  Buckinghamshire.  Sir  Harry  Ver- 
ney,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Javanese  instruments  formeriy 
belonging  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles). 

Darmstadt.    Museum  of  Antiquities, 

Delft.    Mr.  T.  C.  Boers. 

Dublin.  Trinity  College  (under  care  of  Pro* 
fessor  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  Mus.  Doc.) 

Edinburgh.  Music  Class  Room  of  the  Uni- 
versity (under  care  of  Professor  Sir  Herbert 
Oakeley), 
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GsKOA.  Muieam  oontaizui  the  famous  Gnar- 
nerius  titat  belonged  to  Paganini. 

Glasgow.    Anderson's  Collie. 

The  Haods.    Mr.  Scheurleer. 

Helbingfors.    Mus^e  ethnograpLiqae. 

HoBSTEAD,  Norfolk.  C.  B.  Day,  Esq..  43rd 
Light  Infantry  (Indian  instruments). 

Letden.     Mus^e  ethnographique. 

LoNDOir.  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
(violins);  John  Broadwood  &  Sons  (keyboard 
instruments) ;  Mile.  Marie  Decca;  George 
Donaldson,  Esq.;  Messrs.  Arthur  and  Alfred 
Hill;  A.  J.  Hipkins,  Esq.,  F.SA. ;  India 
Museum:  G.  T.  Lock^  Esq. ;  London  Mission- 
ary Society ;  Otto  Peiniger,  Esq.  (Harrow)  ; 
Royal  College  of  Music  (chiefly  Indian  instru- 
ments, the  division  of  a  collection  between  the 
Royal  College  and  the  Brussels  Conservatoire, 
presented  by  the  Rajah  Sir  Sourindro  Mohun 
Tagore) ;  Rudall  Carte  &  Co.  (wind  instruments). 

Madbid.     Archieological  Museum. 

MiDDLSBDBG  (Zealand).     Museum. 

Milan.  Museo  Musicale  (Extra-European)  ; 
Museum  of  the  Conservatorio. 

HoDENA.    Count  L.  F.  YaldrighL 

Moscow.    Mus^  Daohkoff. 

Munich.    National  Museum. 

Naples.    Museo  Nazionale. 

NuBEMBiBO.    Gerroanisches  Museum. 

OxFOBD.  Mr.  T.  W.  Taphouse ;  Pitt-Rivers 
Museum  (ethnological). 

Pabis.  Mr.  E.  Gand  (violins) ;  Messrs.  Pleyel 
Wolff  &  Cie.  (keyboard  instruments)  ;  Hdtel 
Cluny. 

Renaix,  Belgium.  Mr.  Abel  R^gibo;  Mr. 
C^sar  Snoeck. 

Rome.    The  Vatican. 

Ross,  Hereford.  H.  C.  Moffatt,  Esq.,  Good- 
rich Court  (Keyboard  Instruments). 

Salebubo.  The  Mozarteum;  Stiidtisches 
Museum  Carolino-Augusteum ;  Dr.  Peter,  Di- 
rector, Communal  Museum. 

Sayioliano.  Cavaliere  Maurizio  Villa  (Vio- 
lins). 

SouTHAMFTON.  Mr.  W.  Dale  (Keyboard  In- 
struments. 

St.  Petebsbubo.  Museums  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, the  Academy  of  Scienoe,  the  Geographical 
Society. 

Stcttqabt.    Herr  C.  Klinckerfuss. 

Vebona.    Municipality. 

Vienna.  Ambroser  Sunmlung ;  Museum  der 
Musikfreunde ;  Dr.  Hans  Richter  (Chinese  in- 
struments) ;  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild. 

ViLNA.    Mus^  ethnographique.        [A.J.H.] 

MUSICAL  LIBRARIES.  P.  410  ft,  1  17, 
for  Canonicus  de  Silvestris  a  Barbarano  rtad 
Has  alteras  Sacras  Cantiones.  Line  5a,  for  for 
rtad  after. 

The  following  additions  and  corrections  are  to 
be  made  to  the  article.  The  infoiination  with 
regard  to  the  German  libraries  is  mainly  de- 
rived from  various  numbers  of  the  '  Monats- 
hefte  fur  Musik-Geschichte,'  where  further  in- 
formation as  to  the  contents  of  these  libraries 
is  to  be  obtained.   For  the  account  of  the  recent 
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discoveries  at  Durham,  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  Dr.  Armes.^ 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Cambbidgb.  a.  The  catalogue  of  the  muno 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  is  now  (1888)  in  the^ 
press. 

d.  Trinity  College  Library  contains  a  vellum, 
roll  of  Early  English  carols,  dating  from  the 
15  th  century.  Amongst  these  is  a  copy  of  the, 
Agiucourt  song. 

e.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Peterhouse  MSS.  by 
Dr.  Jebb  has  been  printed. 

DuBHAM.  The  old  MSS.  in  Durham  Cathe- 
dral have  been  recently  carefully  collated  and 
indexed  by  the  present  organist.  They  consist 
of  four  sets  of  books,  all  unfortunately  imperfect. 
The  old  set  contains  about, 40  full  and  50  verse 
anthems  by  Tallis,  White,  Parsons,  Hooper, 
Morley,  Weelkes,  Byrd,  Batten,  Giles,  Tomkins, 
East,  Gibbons,  etc.  The  second  set  is  rich  in 
anthems  and  services  for  men*s  voices  only.  Theu 
third  consists  of  eight  out  of  ten  magnificent 
folio  volumes  containing  Preces  and  Psalms  for 
special  days  by  Byrd,  Gibbons,  William  and 
Edward  Smith ;  and  services  by  Shepherd,  Par- 
sons, Batten,  and  others.  The  fourth  set  con- 
sists of  organ  parts  of  practically  .ill  the  anthem* 
and  services  used  in  the  Cathedral  from  Tallis 
to  Purcell. 

London,  a.  British  Museum.  The  statement 
at  vol.  ii.  p.  419  that  the  collection  is  not  strong  in 
early  printed  music  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  col- 
lection of  madrigals  is  extremely  fine,  and  there 
are  no  fewer  than  1 2  works  printed  by  Petrucci, 
of  which  only  two  are  incomplete.  The  collection 
was  increase<l  in  18S6  by  the  acquisition,  from 
M.  Kockx  of  Antwerp,  of  a  large  number  of 
works  printed  at  the  press  of  PhalSse  at  Louvain 
and  Antwerp.  Many  of  these  volumes  were 
exhibited  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition  of  1880, 
and  described  in  Section  D  of  the  catalogue. 
The  suggestion  on  p.  420  for  the  publication  of 
a  catalogue  of  the  music  printed  before  1800  will, 
be  shorUy  adopted,  and  a  new  catalogue  of  the 
MS.  music,  which  is  much  needed,  is  also  in 
contemplation. 

c.  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  This  library  has 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music 

RrpON.  In  the  Minster  Library  is  preserved 
an  interesting  volume  of  theological  tracts  by 
Gerson  and  others,  on  blank  leaves  of  which  are 
written  two  i6th  century  ballads  for  three 
voices.  The  first  is  entitled  'A  ballet  of  y*  deth 
of  y*  Cardinall  *  (t.  e,  Wolsey),  and  the  second, 
*  A  lytyll  ballet  mayde  of  y*  yong  dukes  g*ce,' 
{i.e.  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Somerset,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII,  who 
died  in  1536.)  The  words  of  these  ballads  are 
printed    in   the  Yorkshire  Archseological  and 

1  ARiiga,  PaiLip.  born  t  Norwleh  In  18SS.  wma  educated  In  tte 
Cftthednl  choir  of  hU  n»tlve  town  from  lM6-«.  and  In  that  of 
BochMter  from  1B48  to  18n.  Ha  wai  appolntad  orfaniK  of  St.  An- 
Anm'%,  Well*  Str«et.  In  1667.  of  Ctalcbetter  Cathedral  in  l«Sl.  and  of 
Durham  Cathedrat  In  lil82.  He  graduated  Mu%.  B.  at  Oxford  In  186B. 
and  Mm.  D.  In  ItM.  UUchlef  eompotitiottfare '  Ueteklah.'  writtan  fur 
th«  Worcettar  Festival  In  Wi ;  '  Bt.  John  the  Kvang elUt.'  written  for 
York  In  IHl ;  and  Mveral  Mrrlcet,  aotliaiaa,  and  other  Church  noslc 
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TopogTftpbical  Joarnal,  iL  396.  The  library 
alto  oontainB  some  rare  liturgical  printed  books, 
particularly  a  York  ManuiSe  (W.  de  Worde) 
of  X509,  and  a  York  Minal  (Boaen)  of  151 7. 

Pbivats  Ck>LLECTiONS.  c.  Hie  greater^ortion 
of  Mr.  Julian  Marahall's  library  was  lold  in  1 884. 
A  lai^  part  of  the  more  Taluable  MSS.  had 
been  previouily  acquired  by  the  British  Museum. 

k,  Mr.  J.  E.  Matthew  has  a  Tery  fine  and 
extensive  collection  of  early  treatises  and  other 
music,  including  a  oopy  of  Virdung's  rare  'Musica 
getutscht.' 

Belgium. 

Ghent.  The  University  Library  contains  an 
extremely  Taluable  collection  of  MS.  Treatises 
on  MusiC|  besides  many  lituigical  MSS. 

France, 

CavbbaT.  The  Public  Library  contains  a 
precious  collection  of  MS.  church  music  by  early 
Flemish  and  Burgundian  musicians,  besides 
songs  for  two,  three,  and  four  parts,  dating  from 
the  14th  centaiy.  The  collection  was  described 
in  M.  de  Ck>ussemaker*fl  *  Notice  sur  les  Collec- 
tions Musicales  de  la  Biblxoth^ae  de  CambraL* 

(1843.) 
DoDAi,  BmrziitQus,  Lillk,  VALiNciXNim. 

The  few  books  and  MSS.  of  interest  in  these 

libraries  are  described  in  an  appendix  to  Cousse- 

maker*s  work  on  the  Cambrai  collection. 

Paris,    a.  An  excellent  catalogue  of  the  rare 

musical  works  in  the  Conservatoire  library,  with 

illustrations  and  facsimiles,  was  published  by 

the  librarian,  Mr.  J.  B.  Weckerlin,  in  1885. 

Oermany. 

Arnbtadt.  The  Church  library  possesses  six 
folio  volumes  of  vocal  musio  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. 

Augsburg.  The  Stadtbibliothek,  the  Archives, 
and  the  Historical  Society  possess  valuable  col- 
lections of  early  printed  and  MS.  music,  chiefly 
collected  from  the  suppressed  monasteries  of  the 
city.  An  excellent  catalogue  of  these  collections 
was  published  in  1878  by  Herr  Schletterer. 

Berlin,  a.  The  catalogue  of  the  Joachimsthal 
collections  was  published  by  Herr  Eitner  in  1884. 
Less  important  collections  are  in  the  Kgl.  Kir- 
chenmusik-Institut,  the  Nikolaikirche,  and  the 
Berliner  Tonkunstler-Verein. 

Bonn.  The  University  library  contains  about 
600  vols,  of  music,  chiefly  of  the  present  century. 
Amongst  the  few  early  works  is  a  copy  of  the 
151 7  edition  of  the  'Micrologus'  of  Ornitbo- 
parcus. 

Bremen.  About  74  musical  works  belonging 
to  the  Stadtbibliothek  are  in  the  care  of  the 
Bremen  Tonskunstler-Verein. 

Breslau.  The  musical  works  (printed  before 
1700)  in  a.  the  Royal  Academic  Institute,  b.  the 
Town  library,  and  o.  the  University  library  have 
been  admirably  catalogued  by  Herr  Emil  Bohn 
(Berlin,  Colne,  1883.)  These  three  collections 
are  some  of  Uie  richest  in  Germany  in  early 
printed  music. 

d.    The    Cathedral    library   contains    about 
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1000  musical  works,  of  which  60  are  in  ma&ii- 
script.  The  collection  chiefly  oonsista  of  charcb 
music  of  the  past  and  present  century. 

e.  The  Doinstifts-Bibliothek  contains  a  smsU 
collection  of  MSS. 

/.  The  church  of  St.  Elisabeth  contains  about 
4200  musical  works,  chiefly  church  music  of  the 
1 8  th  and  19th  centuries. 

Brieo.  The  Gymnasium  contains  a  amall  but 
valuable  collection,  chiefly  of  printed  works  of 
the  1 6th  century. 

CassbIi.  The  Landesbibliothek  contains  about 
340  musical  works,  printed  and  MS.  Amongst 
the  former  are  copies  of  Morley  and  Weelkes' 
madrigals.  Most  of  the  works  date  between 
1560  and  1620.  The  catalogue  was  published 
by  Carl  Israel  in  1881. 

Cologne.  The  Jesuitenbibliothek  has  a  small 
collecUtm  of  printed  1 6th  century  music,  in- 
cluding copies  of  the  *  Silium  Musice  Plane '  of 
1506,  and  WoUick's  *  Enchiridion'  (Paris,  1512). 
Danzig,  a.  The  Town  library  contaios  a 
valuable  collection,  principally  of  works  of  the 
second  half  of  the  1 6th  century. 

6.  The  AUerheiligen-Bibliuthek  possesses  a 
small  collection  of  the  same  period. 

e.  The  Town  Archives  contain  six  MB.  volumes 
of  music,  dating  from  161 1  to  1692. 

DoNAUESCHiNOEN.  The  library  of  Prince 
Fiirstenbeig  contains  13  MS.  antiphoners  (I4th~ 
1 8th  century)  and  a  fragment  of  a  MS.  treatise 
on  musio  of  the  J5th  cent. 

Dresden.  6.  jPor  400  reac?  4000.  The  same 
collection  cox^tainA  a  clavichord  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  a  harpsichord  and  clavyorganum,  both 
of  which  are  said  to  be  by  Silbermann. 

s.  The  Boyal  Public  Library  contained  (in 
1872)  1x77  volumes  on  musical  theory,  and  I46S 
volumes  of  practical  music.  There  are  many 
early  printed  books  of  rarity,  including  a  copy 
of  the  Mainz  Psalter  of  1457. 

y.  The  Dreikonigskirche  possesses  a  few  rare 

printed  works,  including  the  discant  and  tenor 

parts  of  Walther*s  Wittenberg  hymnbook  ( x 524). 

EiCHSTATT.    The  Boyal  library  is  rich  in  raie 

printed  lituigical  works  containing  music 

Elbling.  a.  The  Marienkirche  library  con- 
tains 76  works  of  the  16th  century  and  85  of  the 
17th;  13  Polish  cantionales  (1571-1792)  and 
many  MS.  church  compositions  of  the  i8th  and 
19th  centuries. 

h.  The  Town  library  possesses  a  few  rare 
books,  including  a  copy  of  the  Syntagma  of  Prae- 
tori  us. 

^  Erfurt.  The  Royal  library  has  many  litur- 
gical MSS.  and  printed  books,  chiefly  derived 
from  suppressed  convents.  * 

IFbankport  on  the  Main.  The  library  of 
St.  Peter's  Church  is  said  (Monatsh.  1872,  p.  22) 
to  be  the  same  as  that  now  preserved  in  the 
Gymnasium. 

GiVTTiNOKN.  The  University  Library  contains 
1^5  musical  works,  mostly  of  the  I5tli  and  T6th 
centuries,  many  of  which  are  of  great  rarity. 
An  excellent  catalogue  has  been  published  by 
Herr  Albert  Qnantz. 
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GrOTHA.  The  Ducal  library  contains  a  small 
but  interesting  collection,  comprising  several 
rare  early  works. 

Grimma.  The  Landesschule  has  about  131 
works  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  A  cata- 
logue was  published  by  N.  M.  Petersen  in  the 
yearly  school  report  for  1861. 

GiJSTBOW.  Tlie  Domschule  library  contains 
a  small  but  valuable  collection  of  rare  early 
printed  musical  works,  chiefly  of  the  x  6th  century. 
They  are  described  in  the  school  prospectus  for 

1853- 
Haknoveb.    There  are  a  few  rare  early  works 

on  music  (including  a  copy  of  Burtius'  'Be 

Musica/  1487)  in  the  Royal  Public  Library. 

Heilbbonn.  The  Gymnasium  library  possesses 
1 6th  and  17  th  century  part-books,  apparently 
of  considerable  value. 

Jena.  The  University  library  contains  about 
60  vols,  of  music,  chiefly  consisting  of  rare  early 
treatises. 

LiEQKiTZ.  The  Bibliotheca  Rudolfina  of  the 
Ritter-Akademie  contains  an  extremely  valuable 
collection  of  i6th  and  17th  century  music.  The 
catalo&^ue  of  the  printed  books  was  published  in 
the  official  programme  of  the  academy  ( 1 876-8) 
by  Dr.  Ernst  Pfudel.  That  of  the  MSS.  ap- 
peared as  a  supplement  to  the  Monatshefte  (hi 
Musik-Geschichte  in  1886. 

L&BECK.  The  Stadtbibliothek  is  said  to 
contain  valuable  early  German  and  Italian 
printed  music.  An  account  ofa  few  interesting 
▼olumes  appeared  in  the  Monatshefte  flir  Musik- 
Geschichte  for  1884,  No.  II. 

LtJNEBDBG.  The  Stadtbibliothek  is  rich  in 
musical  works  of  the  i6th  and  17th  century, 
both  MS.  and  printed. 

Matbikobn.  The  Oettingen-Wallerstein 
library  contains  much  MS.  music ;  390  sym- 
phonies, a  14  cantatas  and  oratorios,  114  masses 
and  III  works  for  stringed  instruments—chiefly 
by  composers  of  the  late  i8th  century.  There 
are  also  lao  works  on  theory. 

Munich.  The  University  library  has  a  small 
but  valuable  collection  of  16th  and  17th  century 
music. 

Neissb.    The  Kreuzheiliges  Stift  has  a  few 

{>rinted  works  of  the  i6th  century  and  also  MS. 
iturgical  works. 

NiJBKBEBO.  The  Stadtbibliothek  possesses  1 3 
MSS.  and  47  printed  volumes  of  i6th  and  17th 
century  church  music.  It  also  contains  a  MS. 
Antiphoner  in  eight  folio  volumes. 

PiBNA.  The  Stadtkirche  library  contains  8 
1 6th  century  MSS.  and  63  printed  musical  works 
of  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries. 

Pbaque.  The  University  library  possesses 
-a  few  valuable  early  MS.  treatises,  besides  printed 
works  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries. 

SoNDEBSHAUSEN.  The  Schlosskiiche  library 
contains  much  MS.  music,  chiefly  sacred  cantatas 
of  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century. 

Stbassbubo,    The  University  library  possesses 

a  small  collection  of  early  printed  musical  works, 

.the  rarest  of  which  are  the '  Harmonie '  of  Tri- 

..tonins  (Augsburg,  1507)  and  the  'Noyus  purtup 
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sivQ  ooncertationes  musicae*  of  Besardos  (Augs- 
bunr,  161 7). 

Ulv.  The  Stadtbibliothek  has  about  14a 
volumes  of  printed  music,  chiefly  dating  from  the 
early  1 7th  century. 

VlENKA,  0.  Dr.  Gehring's  library  was  sold  in 
1880. 

"WolppbnbUttbl.  The  Grand  Ducal  library 
and  Bibliotheca  Augusta  are  rich  in  music,  es* 
pecially  in  hymns  and  liturgical  works  of  the 
17th  century. 

WiJBZBURO.  The  University  library  possesses 
liturgical  and  choir  books  of  the  14th,  15th  and 
i6tb  centuries,  besides  other  musical  works  of 
interest. 

ZxTTAU.  The  Stadtbibliothek  has  a  few  early 
printed  works,  and  several  MSS.,  among  which 
are  7  missals,  dating  from  1435,  decorated  with 
illuminations  of  great  beauty. 

ZwiOKAU.  The  Rathsschulbibliothek  is  rich 
in  early  printed  music,  particularly  in  Psalters 
and  coUections  of  Hynms.  There  are  also  a  few 
MSS.  The  library  is  described  in  the  *  Monats* 
hefte  ftir  Musik-Geschichte'  for  1875,  No.  ii, 
and  1876,  No.  a. 

For  many  less  important  collections,  see  the 
'Monatshefte  fUr  Musik-Geschichte'  for  187a, 
Nos.  I  and  a,  and  1873,  No,  la. 

Italy. 

Bologna.  The  library  described  in  vol.  ii.  p, 
4a5  belongs  to  the  Liceo  Ck>munale  di  Musica, 
not  to  the  Liceo  Filarmonico.  The  mistake  has 
arisen  owing  to  the  Accademia  Filarmonica 
being  located  in  the  same  building.  A  catalogue 
has  been  compiled  by  Prof.  Gaetano  Gaspare,  an4 
is  announced  for  publication  (June,  x888). 

Cbespano.  The  musical  library  formed  by 
Professor  P.  Canal  is  very  extensive,  and  rich  in 
musical  literature.  There  are  several  early 
printed  treatises  here,  and  also  a  number  of 
madrigal  part-books.  A  catalogue  of  the  col- 
lection was  published  at  Bassano  in  1885. 

Flobence.  a.  Add  and  also  some  interest- 
ing MSS.,  particularly  a  volume  (Cod.  MS.  No, 
58)  containing  compositions  by  the  Netherlands 
School,  described  in  the  '  Monatshefte  for  Musik- 
Geschichte,'  1877,  No.  a. 

Bomb.  The  archives  of  the  Papal  Choir  have 
been  at  length  examined  with  the  greatest  care 
by  F.  X.  Haberl.  The  results  of  his  labourt 
have  been  published  in  an  admirable  biblio- 
graphical and  thematic  catalogue  which  appeared 
first  as  an  Appendix  to  the  *  Monatshefte  fiir 
Musik-Greschichte,'  and  has  since  been  published 
separately  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel«  3ee  S18TINB 
Chapel  in  Appendix. 

Yeniob.  a.  The  library  of  St,  Mark's  contains 
n\uch  interesting  music.  Amongst  the  theo- 
retical books  are  copies  of  the  works  of  Galilei, 
Aron,  Artusi,  L.  ^olianus,  Zaoooni,  Zarlino, 
J.  Froschius,  Gafori^  Omithoparous,  Burtius 
(' Opusculum,'  1487),  and  many  others.  The 
collection  of  practical  music  is  rich  in  part-books 
of  madrigals,  chiefly  in  Venetian  editions.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  oompoeen  whose  works 
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•re  contained  in  this  Motion  of  the  library: — 
Agostini,  Anerio,  Antegnati,  Archadelt,  Aaola, 
Baocusi,  Balbi,  B«rcheiD,  Bertani,  Bianco,  Caocini, 
Cambio  Perissone,  Corvue,  Croce,  Donate,  Doni, 
Dorati,  La  Faya,  Ferretti,  Fieaoo,  Freddi,  A. 
Grabrieli,  Giovanelli,  Ooro,  Gombert,  della  Gos- 
tena,  Sigismondo  d'India,  Ligegneri,  Orlando 
loMO,  G.  de  Macqae,  Mauara,  Marenzio,  Marion 
d'Artois,  Masotti,  Mazsone,  Merulo,  F.  dl 
Monte,  Monteverde,  Nasoo,  Peri,  Petrino, 
Phinor,  G.  da  Ponte.  Pordenone,  Porta,  Porti- 
naro,  Primavera,  Renaldi,  Romano,  de  Rore, 
Rossi,  Rooo,  Rubini,  Ruffo,  Sabino,  Spontini, 
Stabile,  Stivori,  Striggio,  Tarditi,  Tigrini,  G.  dn 
TJdine,  Veochi,  Vcrdelot,  dalla  Viola.  G.  de 
Wert,  Zacohino,  Zappasorgo,  Zaccarini,  G.  A. 
Bontempi,  Crescentini,  Crivelli,  Frescobaldi, 
Grotsi,  Hartmann-Stunz,  T.  Morula,  Miniscalchi, 
Moretti,  Morlacchi,  and  Rinuccini.  The  MSS. 
include  works  by  Marcello  (2  Intermeszi  and  a 
Seranata,  autograph,  a  treatise  (1707)  two  can- 
tatas, an  aria  and  two  operas) ;  8.  Albero ;  D. 
Scarlatti  (a  Serenata  a  4,  and  13  toIs.  of  Sonatas, 

>75a^J757);  Perez  (8  operas,  175^-1755); 
Cafara;  T.  Traetta;  L.  Vinci;  Sarti;  Graun; 
Perotti;  Hnydn;  Mysltweczek  (*  Demofoonte,* 
played  at  Venice  in  1769) ;  Bonno ;  Galuppi ; 
Guglielml  (*I1  Re  Pastore,' 1767) ;  Naumann; 
Leardini ;  G.  Grossi ;  Venier  (Procurator  of  St. 
Mark's,  1732-45) ;  Stradella;  Mattheis;  Brusa; 
Giaii  (Theatre  Airs,  1738);  G.  Porta;  Porpora 
(Theatre  Airs,  1727);  B.  Terradellas;  Basse 
(five  operas,  1730-58),  and  two  oratorios ;  A. 
Scarlatti  (opera.  'L'Eurillo,*  and  the  following 
twenty-seven  operas  by  Cavalli: — Gli  Amori 
d'ApuUo  e  di  Dafne,  Alcibiade,  L*  Artemisia,  La 
Calisto,  n  Giro,  La  Didone,  La  Doridea,  L'£gista 
Elena,  L*£liogaba1o,  Ercole  amante,  L*£rismena 
.  (two  settings),  L'Eritrea,  H  Giasone,  L'Hiper- 
mestra,  Muzio  Scevola,  Le  Nozze  di  Teti  e  Peleo, 
L'Orimonte,  L'Orione,  L'Oristeo,  L*Ormindo, 
Pompeo  Magno,  La  Rosinda,  Scipione  Africano, 
La  Statin,  La  Virtii  degli  Strali  d* Amore,  Xerse. 

There  are  also  many  detached  cantatas  and 
songs.  The  Contarini  collection,  which  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  operas  (some  autograph)  of  the 
early  Venetian  school,  has  recently  t^n  a(bnirably 
catiJogued  by  Dr.  T.  Wiel,  who  has  identified  many 
works  previously  considered  as  anonymous. 

b.  The  Museo  Correr  has  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  music,  chiefly  MS.  compositions  of  the 
later  Venetian  schools.  There  are  many  auto- 
graphs of  B.  Furlanetto,  and  church  music, 
operas,  intermezzos,  etc.,  by  Morlacchi,  Ber- 
nasconi,  Perotti,  Salari,  Pergolese,  Jomnielli, 
Mayer.  Lotti,  Burzolla,  Bertoni,  and  many  others. 
In  1 88 1  the  collection  of  Count  Leopardo  Martin- 
engo,  consisting  chiefly  of  detached  vocal  and  in- 
strumental pieces,  was  added  to  the  collection* 

Sweden, 

TJpSALA.  The  Royal  library  of  the  Academy 
contains  191  printed  musical  works  of  the  i6th 
century,  J  98  of  the  17th,  and  120  of  the  i8th 
century.  Among  the  earlier  books  are  many  of 
great  rarity.  [W.B.S.] 
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MUSICAL  PERIODICALS.  At  end  of  find 
paragraph,  ybr  1828  read  1829.  Add  to  notice 
of  The  Mutieal  World  that  in  1886  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Mallett,  of  Wardoor  Street. 
Mr.  F.  Huefler  becoming  editor.  In  1888  iU 
locale  was  changed  to  1 2  Catherine  Street,  and 
in  Augrust  of  that  year  it  was  bought  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Jacques.  P.  427  6,  1.  30  from  bottom. 
for  1843  read  1842.  Line  25  from  bottom,  add 
date  of  beginning  of  The  Mtuieal  Examiner, 
Nov.  1 84  2.  P.  428  a,  par.  i ,  add  that  on  the  retire- 
ment in  1887  of  Mr.  Lunn,  the  editorship  of  The 
Mutieal  Timee  was  assumed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Baxrett. 
P.  428  a,  par.  a,  add  that  The  Tonie  Sol-fa 
Reporter  has  a  department  of  'Musical  questions 
and  their  answers.  P.  428  &,  par.  i ,  add  that  the 
proprietorship  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Harry  La- 
vender. Mr.  Turpin  ed  i  ted  Tht  Musical  Standard 
from  1880  to  1886,  Mr.  Broadhouse  snooeeding 
him  for  two  years ;  finnlly  Mr.  Ernest  Bei^holt, 
B.A.,  became  editor  in  1888.  P.  428  b,  par.  2, 
add  that  in  1882  The  Orchentra  appeared  again 
in  a  folio  size.  Par.  3,  add  that  The  Choir  came  to 
an  end  in  1 8 78.  P.  428  6,  par.  4,  add  tliat  in  1 8S7 
Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett  left  the  editorial  chair.  Among 
recent  contributions  to  The  Monthly  MuHoal  Re» 
cor<2, Mr. Pauer's  'Chronological  Tables  and  their 
materials,'  and  articles  by  Xh".  Carl  Reinecke,  Mr. 
S.  Stratton,  and  Mr.  Verey  may  be  mentioned. 

At  end  of  article  add  as  follows : — 

The  Musical  Jtetiew,  a  weekly  musical  jour- 
nal (Novello  &  Co.),  lasted  for  a  few  months 
from,  the  beginning  of  1883. 

The  Magazine  of  Music  (Coates),  a  monthly, 
was  established  in  1884.  ^^  ^  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  contains  a  musical  supplement. 

Musical  Opinion  and  Music  Trade  Rerieu 
(Fitzsimmons,  monthly),  has  flourished  since 
1877.  I^  ^^  illustrations,  musical  ezampisa^ 
original  articles,  etc. 

The  Academic  Gazette  of  Trinity  College  is 
owned  by  a  company,  but  worked  as^the  ofiidal 
organ  of  the  College,  and  published  monthly  by 
Hammond  &  Co.  Dr.  Bona  via  Hunt  was  editor 
of  Musuxd  Education,  as  it  was  then  called, 
from  1880  to  1884.  From  1884  ^^'  Turpin  has 
edited  the  Academic  Gazette. 

The  Zute  (Patey  ft  Willis)  has  been  pub- 
lished as  a  monthly  journal  since  1883,  and  was 
edited  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett. 
It  is  now  altered  in  style  and  has  siz  pages  of 
musical  matter  to  four  of  letterpress,  with  Mr. 
Lewis  Thomas  as  editor. 

The  Quarterly  Musical  Review  (Heywood), 
edited  by  Dr.  Hiles,  dates  from  February  1885. 

Musical  Society  (Morley),  first  appeared 
(monthly)  in  March  1886.  It  contains  articles 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke  and  others,  and  a  musi* 
cal  supplement. 

The  Britinh  Bandsman  and  Orchestral  Times, 
circulates  among  bandmasters  and  members  of 
military,  orchestral,  and  brass  bands.  It  was 
established  in  September  1887,  under  the  joint 
editorship  of  Mr.  Waterson  and  Mr.  Cope,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  also  proprietor  and  publisher* 
It  appears  monthly,  with  a  musical  supplement. 
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The  MeUier,  the  organ  of  the  Wagner  Society, 
made  its  first  ap]>eanuice  on  Feb.  1 3, 1888.  It  is 
issued  quarterly  by  Kedway,  under  the  honorary 
editorship  of  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Jac- 
ques. Messrs.  Dowdeswell,  Shedlock,  Giasenapp 
and  Barry  are  among  the  contribators.  [L.M.M.] 

MUSICAL  UNION.  Add  that  the  associ- 
ation ceased  to  exist  in  1880,  and  that  its  founder, 
Mr.  John  Ella,  died  Oct.  2,  1888. 

MUSIC-PRINTING.  P.  433,  note  i,  for 
now  read  a  copy  of  which  is.  The  book  re- 
ferred to  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
liibits  in  the  Loan  Collection  of  the  Inventions 
Exhibition  of  1885.  P.  435  b,  1.  28  from  bottom, 
correct  statement  ;is  to  'The  Musical  Miscellany/ 
as  that  was  printed  not  from  types,  but  from 
engraved  blocks. 

Henry  Fougt*s  Patent,  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p. 
435  \  ^^  which  the  specification  may  be  read  in 
the  Patent  Office  (No.  888,  year  1767)  states  that 
the  old  *  choral '  type  consisted  of  the  whole  figure 
of  the  note  with  its  tail  and  the  five  lines  ;  but 
that  in  his  system  every  note  with  its  five  lines 
is  divided  into  five  separate  types.  The  modern 
system  is  therefore  very  similar  to  this. 

A  new  process  for  printing  music  is  that 
called  *  Gravure  Chimique,*  examples  of  which 
have  been  occasionally  seen  in  the  French 
'  Figaro.'  The  music  is  first  punched  on  a  pewter 
plate  in  the  ordinary  way,  from  which  a  paper 
proof  is  taken  and  transferred  to  a  zinc  plate. 
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Nitric  acid  is  then  applied,  which  dissolves  the 
zinc  where  it  is  not  protected  by  the  ink,  and 
leaves  the  notes  in  relief.  This  stereotype  plate 
is  then  used  to  print  from  in  the  ordinary  typo- 
graphic press.  Mr.  Lefman,  57  Rue  d'Haute- 
ville,  Paris,  who  kindly  explaincKl  the  process  to 
the  writer,  also  informed  him  that  these  cliches,  of 
the  ordinary  music  size,  can  be  made  for  50  francs 
(£2)each.  [See  also  Soheubujlnn,  vol.  iii.p.  248.] 
Mr.  Augener,  of  Newgate  Street,  London,  has 
produced  some  beautiful  specimens  of  music- 
printing.  The  music  is  first  punched  on  pewter 
plates  in  the  usual  way,  and  is  then  transferred 
to  a  stone,  from  which  it  is  printed.  The  orna- 
mental title-pages  are  equal  to  the  finest  copper^ 
plate  engravings.  [V.  de  P.] 

MUSIC  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.  Add  that  the 
portraits,  of  which  a  list  is  given,  have  been 
lately  moved  to  the  New  Schools.  They  were 
exhibited  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  in  1885, 
when  Salomon's  portrait  was  identified.  See  Add. 
MS.  33071,  fol.  65,  for  a  list  of  them  in  1733-4. 

MUSIKALISCHES  OFFER.  To  end  of 
ai-ticle  add  references  to  English  edition  of 
Spitta^s  Bach,  iii.  J9I-7,  333,  293, 394. 

MUTE.    Omit  reference  to  Doloe  Campana. 

MYSLI WECZEK,  Josep.  Line  1 5,  for  Nov. 
1772,  read  Oct.  1770. 

MYSTiRES  D'ISIS.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
Aug.  a6  read  Aug.  33. 


N. 


NABUCCO.    line  3  of  article,  for  in  Lent 
read  March  9. 

NACHBAUR,  Fbanz.  Add  that  in 
1883  he  was  a  member  of  the  Gennan  Op<>ra 
Company  at  Drury  Lane,  and  on  June  3  sang  the 
part  of  Walther  in  '  Die  Meistersinger,*  origin- 
ally sung  by  him  on  the  production  of  the  work 
at  Munich  in  1868.  He  also  appeared  as  Adolar 
in  *  Euryanthe  *  on  June  1 3.  [A.C.] 

NACHRUF.  The  German  word  expresses 
the  idea,  not  merely  of  farewell,  but  of  fame 
after  death ;  thus  '  Elegy  *  would  be  a  more  ac- 
curate translation. 

NADESCHDA.  Romantic  opera  in  four 
acts ;  words  by  Julian  Sturgis ;  music  by  A. 
Goring  Thomas.  Produced  by.  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  at  Drury  Lane,  April  16, 1885.     [M.] 

NAGELI,  J.  G.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  the  'Lied  vom  Rhein,*  given  on  p.  16  of 
Scherer^s  collection. 

NAENIA.  Add  that  a  setting  of  the  rame 
words  for  chorus  and  orchestra  is  op.  83  of  the 
published  works  of  Brahms. 

NAPLES.  P.  44<5 «.  1-  1.  for  towards  the 
end  of  1584  read  in  the  year  1583.  See  also 
M08ICAL  LiBBABiES,  vol.  ii.  p.  435  6. 


NAPOLEON,  Arthur,  son  of  Alexandre 
Napoleon,  an  Italian,  and  Dona  Joaquina  doe 
Santos,  a  Portuguese  lady,  was  bom  at  Oporto, 
March  6,  1843.  He  began  to  learn  the  piano  at 
four  years  of  age  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  professor  of  music  in  that  city.  At 
six  years  of  age  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic  of 
Oporto.  His  extraordinary  precocity  at  once 
excited  attention  in  Portuguese  musical  circles. 
In  1850,  1 85 1,  and  1853  he  gave  successful  con- 
certs at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  was  invited  to 
the  Court,  where  he  played  several  times  before 
the  Queen,  Dona  Maria  II.  In  1853  he  went 
to  London,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  gained  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  English  aristocracy.  In  1853  he 
gave  concerts  in  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  and 
played  before  the  Emperor  and  Empreis.  Re- 
turning to  London  he  played  at  the  Musical 
Union.  In  Jan.  1854  he  was  ensraged  for  ii 
concerts  at  the  KroU  Theatre,  Berlin,  and  hav- 
ing been  presented  by  Meyerbeer,  played  at  the 
palace  ot  Charlottenburg  before  the  King  of 
Prussia.  He  studied  with  Mr.  Hall^  at  Man- 
chester in  the  same  year,  and  undertook  tours  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  (where  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  presented  him,  in  public, 
1  with  a  testimonial  of  silver  plate  worth  £100). 
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In  1856  he  played  in  Germiinj  and  PoUnd,  and 
made  a  tour  in  England  in  1857  with  Sivori  and 
Piatti.  In  that  year  Arthur  Napoleon  went  to 
the  Braiils  and  was  enthusiastically  receiyed  by 
his  countrymen.  In  the  first  four  concerts  he 
gave  in  Rio  Janeiro  he  made  a  profit  of  over 
£5000.  Having  travelled  through  South  Ame* 
rica  he  returned  to  Portugal  in  1858.  From 
thence  he  went  to  the  United  States,  making 
several  long  tours,  and  to  the  West  Indies  in 
i860,  where  he  played  with  Gottschalk  in  Ha- 
vana, and  resided  for  some  time  during  i860  and 
1 86 1  at  Porto  Rico.  At  this  time  the  constant 
travelling  and  excitement  of  continued  public 
playing  proved  prejudicial  to  that  musical  pro- 
gress which  was  expected  of  one  so  gifted.  His 
re-appearance  in  London  at  St.  James*s  Hall  in 
1 86 a,  when  he  gave  a  concert  with  the  sisters 
Harchisio,  was  not  entirely  Battsfactory.  He 
now  perceived  that  serious  study  of  the  classical 
composers  was  essential  to  his  artistic  develop* 
inent  and  to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  posi- 
tion  for  which  his  natural  talents  fitted  him.  He, 
however,  while  not  neglecting  this  discipline,  con- 
tinned  his  tours,  going  again  to  the  Brasils  and 
Portugal,  where  he  was  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  opening  flftte  at  the  Exhibition  at  Oporto  in 
J  865.  His  last  tour  was  made  in  Portugal  and 
Spain  in  1866,  when  he  played  before  Queen  Isa* 
bella.  Owing  to  circumstances  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  art,  Arthur  Napoleon  left  off  playing  in 
public  at  a  time  when  he  might  really  have  begun 
a  distinguished  career  as  one  of  the  first  pianists 
in  Europe,  for  which  he  had  all  the  requisites. 
In  1868  he  established  at  Rio  Janeiro  a  business 
in  music  and  pianofortes  that  has  become  the  first 
in  South  America,  the  present  style  of  the  firm  be- 
ing  Arthur  Napoleao  k  Miguez.  He  married  a 
lady  of  Rio  in  1 87 1 .  He  has  not  altogether  aban- 
doned music  as  an  art,  having  written  several 
successful  pieces  for  piano  and  for  orchestra.  At 
the  reauest  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Brazils  he 
directed  in  1876  the  performance  of  Verdi's  Re- 
quiem, and  in  1880  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
Camoens  tercentenary  festivaU  [AJ,H,'] 

NARDINI.    Add  day  of  death,  May  7. 

NAUES.  Add  that  he  was  bom  shortly  before 
April  19,  1 715,  on  which  day  he  was  baptized. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Ad- 
ditions  and  coiTections  will  be  found  under 
TBAiirxNO  School,  vol.  iv.  p.  158.  The  date  of 
the  incubation  of  the  scheme  is  1854,  as  in  vd. 
ii. ;  not  1866,  as  in  vol.  iv. 

NAUMANN.  Add  that  Dr.  Emil  Nan- 
mann's  exhaustive  '  History  of  Music '  has  been 
translated  by  Ferdinand  Praeger,  edited  and 
furnished  with  very  necessary  additional  chap- 
ters on  English  music  by  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley, 
and  published  by  Cassell  &  Co.  (1886).  The 
author  died  June  33,  1888. 

NAVA,  Gaetano.  Add  days  of  birth  and 
death,  May  16  and  March  31  respectively. 

NAYLOR,  John,  one  of  our  best  cathedral 
organists,  was  bom  at  Stanningley,  near  Leeds, 
en  June  8,  1838.    As  a  boy  he  was  a  chorister 
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at  the  Leeds  parish  church,  aaid  also  reedved 
instruction  on  the  pianoforte  from  the  well-known 
musician  and  organist  Mr.  R.  S.  Barton.  With 
this  exception  he  is  a  self-taught  man.  At  the 
age  of  18  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  parish 
church,  Scarborough,  where  he  soon  began,  in 
spite  of  his  youth,  to  promote  a  taste  for  good 
music  in  the  town.  He  graduated  at  Oxfoid  in 
1863  as  Mus.B.  and  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
Mus.D.  in  187a.  In  1873  he  became  organist 
of  All  Saints  Church,  Siairborongh,  where  in 
collaboration  with  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  Brown- 
Borthwick,  he  raised  the  musical  services  to  a 
pitch  of  great  excellence.  He  was  here  able  to 
make  experiments  in  connection  with  the  chant- 
ing of  the  Psalms  which  were  not  without  their 
influence  in  bringing  about  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Westcott's  Paragraph  Psalter.  I>r.  Naylor 
is  now  organist  and  choir-master  of  York  Minster, 
for  which  post  he  was  selected  out  of  numerona 
candidates  in  1883.  He  is  a  masidan  of  catholic 
tastes,  and  a  composer  of  no  mean  merit.  His 
works  include,  besides  various  anthems  and  ser- 
vices, the  cantatas  'Jeremiah*  and  '  The  Braan 
Serpent,*  written  with  organ  aocompaniment, 
which  were  performed  witJi  great  success  bys 
large  body  of  voices  in  York  Minster  in  1 884  sad 
1887  respectively.  [T.P.H.] 

♦negro  music  OP  THE  UNITEI^ 
STATES.  The  nearest  approach  to  *  folk  music* 
in  the  United  States  is  that  played  or  sung  by 
the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States.  Before  the 
Civil  War  (1861-65)  brought  freedom  to  the 
slaves,  the  ability  to  read  was  very  rare  among 
those  held  in  bondage.  Indeed,  in  many  of  the 
States  which  authorued  slavery,  education  of  the 
slave  was  a  misdemeanour.  The  tunes  to  which 
they  danced  or  to  which  they  sang  their  songs 
and  hymns  were,  therefore,  traditional.  The 
origin  of  some  of  the  tunes  is  held  to  be  AfricsB 
on  these  grounds : — ^they  can  be  reduced  to  s 
pentatonic  scale,  which  is  the  scale  of  musical 
instruments  said  to  be  still  in  use  in  Abyssinia^ 
Nubia,  and  other  countries  in  Africa ;  they  have 
the  same  '  catch  *  that  appears  in  songs  still  sung 
in  Africa,  according  to  the  observationa  of  sevenJ 
travellers.  Both  *  catch'  and  scale  are  also 
common  in  the  traditional  music  of  the  Scotch, 
Irish,  Welsh,  and  Magyars,  the  'catch*  being 
the  rhythmic  device  known  as  the  *  Sootch  snap? 
There  are,  however,  many  tunes  in  conmion  nss 
among  the  American  negroes  which  have  neither 
peculiarity.  The  negroes  have  the  imitatire 
faculties  very  highly  developed,  and  most  of 
their  tunes  which  do  not  resemble  those  of  the 
old  races  were  probably  caught  from  Methodist 
preachers,  whose  system  of  conducting  '  revivals.' 
with  its  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  hearer, 
was  such  as  readily  to  capture  these  impression- 
able people.  "Many  of  the  negro  hymns  have 
lines  and  phrases  that  show  a  Wesleyan  origin. 
Traces  of  Catholic  teachings  are  visible  also,  bu^ 
these  are  infrequent.  Resemblances  between 
various  sections  as  to  the  tunes  and  the  words 
used  are  noted  by  close  observers,  the  differences 
being  such  as  would  natuiallj  be  produced  in 
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the  flight  of  time  or  by  lapse  of  memory,  as  they 
were  handed  down  from  father  to  son  or  carried 
across  the  country.  The  tunes  are  sometimes 
minor  (generally  without  a  sharp  seventh)  and 
sometimes  major ;  occasionally  a  mixed  mode  is 
employed,  beginning  in  a  major  key,  and  ending 
in  eiUier  the  relative  or  tonic  minor;  or  the 
contrary  course  may  be  followed.  And  there 
are  tunes  which  end  on  the  subdominant  or 
anywhere  but  on  the  tonic  or  the  dominant. 
The  negroes  are  very  sensitive  to  rhythm.  As 
one  dances  a  jig,  his  companions  gather  about 
him  and  furnish  a  percussive  accompaniment 
with  bones  (played  after  the  manner  of  casta- 
nets) or  roughly  made  tambourines,  or,  wanting 
instruments,  by  alternately  slapping  their  hands 
together  and  on  their  knees,  keeping  excellent 
time.  They  have  songs  for  all  occasions  where 
they  move  m  concert,  such  as  loading  or  unload- 
ing ships,  or  working  at  the  pumps  of  a  6re 
engine.  Their  rhythmic  sympathies  are  most 
strongly  active  on  these  occasions*  Often  one 
of  a  gang  acts  as  a  precentor,  giving  a  line  or 
two  by  himself,  and  the  chorus  coming  in  with 
the  refrain.  This  leader,  when  his  supply  of 
lines  gives  out  or  his  memory  &ils,  resorts  to 
improvisation.  A  similar  practice  obtains  with 
them  at  their  religious  and  social  gatherings. 
Sometimes  the  improvised  lines  will  be  given  in 
turn  by  different  ones  in  the  company  who  have 
the  faculty  of  inventing  them.  The  women's  voices 
have  a  peculiarly  pathetic  timbre  within  their 
natural  range,  which  is  narrow,  rarely  reaching 
farther  than  from  A  below  the  treble  stave  to  D 
(fourth  line).  When  forced  they  are  harsh  and 
strident.  As  a  rule  the  tenor  voices  are  dry,  but 
the  basses  are  generally  rich  and  sonorous.  A 
quick  ear  is  more  common  than  tunefulness 
among  the  race,  but  the  effect  produced  by  the 
singing  of  a  great  number,  always  in  unison,  so 
quickens  the  hearer's  pulse  or  moves  him  to 
tears  that  defects  are  forgotten.  Their  time  is 
sure  to  be  accurate.  Of  instruments  in  use 
among  them  the  variety  is  small.  Bones  and 
tambourines  are  common,  but  the  banjo  is  not  so 
generally  used  by  them  as  has  been  thought,  and 
fiddlers  are  very  rare.  Some  of  the  slave  songs, 
especially  those  that  may  be  classed  as  hymns, 
were  made  known  in  the  Northern  States  for 
the  first  time  by  small  bands  of  singers  of  both 
sexes  who  gave  concerts  in  the  principal  cities  in 
1 8  7 1  and  subsequently.  One  troupe  (the '  Jubilee 
singers  *)  came  from  the  Fisk  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  in  the  coiurse  of  its  tours, 
which  included  two  trips  to  Europe,  raised  over 
1 50,000  dollars  for  the  University,  which  was  es- 
tablished especially  to  educate  those  who  had  been 
bom  in  slavery.  Another  came  from  a  similar 
institution  at  Hampton,  Virginia.  One  effect  of 
their  tours  was  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
Bongs  into  the  religious  services  of  the  Northern 
negroes.  It  is  observed,  however,  that  the  songs 
are  everywhere  gradually  disappearing  from  use 
as  the  negroes  become  better  educated.  Their 
imitative  faculties  lead  them  to  prefer  music 
exactly  Uke  that  which  is  performed  in  churches 


where  the  worshippers  are  white.  Some  of  the 
secular  songs  of  the  negroes  have  acquired 
peculiar  distinction.  'Jim  Orow* — the  name 
both  of  the  song  and  of  the  negro  whose  per- 
formance of  it  hsA  a  local  reputation  in  Louis* 
ville,  Kentucky,  in  1830 — was,  indirectly,  the 
origin  of  the  negro  minstrel  show,  the  most 
familiar  example  of  which  in  England  was 
that  long  known  as  C»hristy's.  Many  of  the 
plantation  songs  were  inti^oduced  into  these 
shows,  '  Coal-black  Rose,'  '  Zip  Coon,'  and  *  Ole 
Virginny  nebber  tire'  being  the  most  familiar 
among  thom.  A  plantation  song, '  Way  down  in 
Raccoon  Hollow,  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  set 
to  words  beginning  'Near  the  lake  where  droops 
the  willow.' 

A  few  examples  of  the  negro  melodies  and 
verses  are  appended.  They  are  taken  from  the 
collection  'Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States.' 
The  reader  must  understand  that  all  of  these 
are  sung  much  faster  than  either  the  tunes  or 
the  words  would  seem  to  warrant,  the  rapid  pace 
being  a  result  of  the  negroes'  strong  rhythmic 
instincts.  The  first  example  shows  a  pentatonio 
sqale,  and  the  use  of  the  '  Scotch  snap.* 
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The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  use  of 
an  unconventional  ending : — 
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Tom,  alnnMbtam  to-day.  Turn  tinner, turn  01 

A  very  popular  tune,  and  full  of  pathos  when 
sung  by  a  large  company,  is  the  following : — 
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Dr.  W.  Howard  Ranell,  of  the  ■TiraW 
describes  in  chapter  xviii.  of  '  My  Diary  North 
and  South/  a  song  which  made  a  remarkable 
impression  on  him,  and  which,  from  his  descrip- 
tion, appears  to  be  the  following  :^ 


^^ 


p   p   r 


:f 


^3E 


-0^ 


gi»f<rM^ 


■nf9«ri.  I'm 


^^ 


JTM. 


r^r- 


Tlpc 


i 


walk  -  in' tno' d«       gtwjt^       Lajr  dls  bo-dj  down. 

The  following  la  a  popular  sonp:  among  the 
I/ouisiana  Creoles,  and  the  words  give  an  idea  of 
the  dialect : — 

BeUe  La^U, 

^~M—  ^-^  ^  Ik  ^ 


^: 


*=S: 


de=p: 


■.KuM: 


Icnt 


iK-y-Ti: 


^iiijKiir:? 


Mo  d4-ia  ron-U  to«t  U«OI«.  Pucofouar  i»r-«a 
Fine,  fiolo.^ 


■J-ji— j- 


^g£=^i^ 


ImU*  lA>yott«. 


Mo  rov-M    to«t  UoAC*.   Mofoti-M  touiU 


ool-o-nl«;  Mo  pancorouar  griffon*  U   Qua  an  gout  oomnM  U 
D.C. 


x: 


I 


— « — ■ — -^ 
ball*  lA-roit*' 

The  subject  has  so  many  ramifications  that 
full  treatmtnt  is  impostiible  in  this  article. 
Those  interested  will  find  it  discussed  in  the 
following  treatises  by  writers  who  have  lived  at 
the  SouUi,  and  made  special  studies  of  the  sub- 
ject:— 

Dwiffht'i  Jonmal  of  Mritlc,  Nor.  8, 18C2.  I>tt«r,  Miat 
McKim,  Philadelphia ;  probably  the  first  occasion  when 
public  attention  was  called  to  tne  Blaye  songs. 

Continental  Monthly,  Philadelphia.  August,  1863. 
Article,  '  Under  the  Palmettos,*  Mr.  H.  O.  Spaulding, 
with  specimens  of  the  music. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1867.  Article, '  Negro  Spirit- 
uals,' T.  W.  Higginson,  with  the  words  of  many  of  the 
most  popular  hymns. 

'Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States,*  New  York,  1671. 
Words  and  tunes,  the  largest  collection  published. 

The  Century,  New  York,  Feb.  1886 ;  Article,  '  Creole 
Slare  Dances.*^  April,  1»86:  article, 'Creole  Slave  Songs.' 
Both  by  Mr.  O.  "W.  Cable.  Etipccially  interesting  because 
of  the  descriptions  of  negro  customs  in  Louisiana,  some 
of  which  are  of  remote  African  origin,  and  because  of 
the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  Louisiana 
negroea— a  mixture  of  French  and  English,  sometimes  a 
little  Spanish,  but  each  greatly  modified  by  the  negro's 
own  method  of  speech.  Gottschalk,  who  was  a  native  of 
New  Orleans,  used  some  of  the  Creole  music  as  subjects 
for  free  trentment  on  the  pianoforte.  Mr.  J.  A.  Brock- 
hoven,  of  Cincinnati,  has  written  a  suite  for  orchestra, 
based  on  Creole  tunes,  which  has  been  performed  at  con- 
osru  in  the  United  SUtea.  [F.H.  J.] 

NERUDA,  Mmk.  Add  that  on  July  36,  1888, 
ishe  married  Sir  Charles  Hall^. 

NESSLER,  YicTOB,  bom  Jan.  a8,  1841,  at 
Baldenheim  in  Alsace,  at  first  studied  theology 
at  Strasburg,  but  the  success  of  his  essay  at 
operatic  composition,  a  work  entitled  *  FIeur> 
elte/  and  produced  there  in  1864,  induced  him 


kicodA.    ■ 

to  devote  himself  to  music.  He  then  went  id 
Leipzig,  and  obtained  variona  posts  as  oondoctor 
of  male  choral  sodetiee,  for  the  use  of  which  he 
wrote  a  set  of  part-songs,  etc.  In  1870  he  be> 
oaroe  choral  director  afc  the  Stadt  Theater,  snd 
in  1879  conductor  at  the  Carolatheater  in  the 
same  town.  Meanwhile  Tarious  operas  hsd 
been  brought  out  with  varying  eucoess.  Tht 
list  is  as  follows : — *  Die  HochzeitMreise  *  ( 1867) ; 
*  Domroschen's  BrautCahrt'  (1868);  'JS^acbt^ 
wachter  und  Student'  (1868);  *Ajn  Aleian- 
dertag'  (1869);  'Irmingard,*  a  more  amfaitiooi 
work  than  the  previous  productionsy  in  fi^e  seti 
(1876)  ;  <Der  Rattenf linger  Ton  fiamein'  (1879^, 
an  opera  which  rapidly  spread  bis  fame  through* 
out  Germany,  and  which  haa  attained  an  enorai- 
ous  success;  'Die  wilde  Jager'  (1881);  *I)cr 
Trompeter  von  Sakkingen*  (1884);  <^d  'Otto 
der  Sohutz '  (18S6).  The  success  of  the  *  Trom- 
peter '  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  '  Bat- 
tenfanger.*  Both  owe  their  popularity  to  ao 
easy  superficiality  of  style,  which  cammeodi 
itself  to  the  less  musical  portion  of  the  Germsa 
public.  When  the  '  Rattenfanger/  under  tlw 
name  of  '  The  Piper  of  Hamelin,'  was  produoed 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  by  the  English  Opera 
Company  on  Jan.  7,  1884,  it  achieved  a  well- 
merited  failure.  [M.] 

KEUMARK,  Geobg,  bom  March  6, 162 1,  at 
Miihlhausen  in  Thuringia,  became  librarian  and 
secretary  to  Duke  Wilhelm  II.  of  Weimar,  where 
he  died  July  8,  16S1.  He  was  a  renowned 
plnyer  on  the  harpsichord  and  viola  da  gnmba, 
but  his  fame  res  to  upon  his  chorales,  of  some  of 
which  he  wrote  both  words  and  music.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  '  Wer  nur  den  lieben  GoiX 
lasst  walten.'  Thin  and  other  chornlea  by  which 
his  name  is  known  appeared  in  one  or  other  of 
his  collections  of  hymns.  These  were  '  Poeiisch- 
musikalisches  Lustwaldchen,'  etc.  165  a,  and  an 
enlarged  form  of  the  same  b<x>k,  published  at 
Jena  in  1657  under  the  title  of  *Poetisch« 
musikalisches  Lustwald.'  Two  of  hia  produc- 
tions seem  to  have  been  intended  for  the  8tage. 
They  are  'Keuscher  Liebesspiegel'  (1649),  which 
Dr.  K.  E.  Schneider  ('  Das  musikalisches  Lied,' 
iii.  151)  sa3«s  is  a  kind  of  opera :  and  '  Politischea 
Gespriichsspiel '  (Weimar  1 66 a) .  [M.] 

NEVADA,  Emma.  SceWixoM,vol.iv.p.477. 

NEW  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  Add 
that  the  society  came  to  an  end  in  1879,  ^^ 
concert  of  June  21  being  the  last  concert  given 
under  the  above  title.  The  scheme  was  carried 
on  for  three  years  mure  under  the  title  of  Ganz's 
Orchestral  Concerts. 

NIBELUNGEN.  Add  that  the  trilogy,  or 
tetralogy,  as  it  is  called  in  the  ai-tide,  was 
given  at  Her  Majesty's  Tlieatre  on  May  5-9, 
1882.  Four  performances  of  the  entire  work 
took  place. 

NIC0D£,  J1AN-L0UI8,  a  pianist  and  com- 
poser of  Polish  birth,  well  known  in  Germany. 
He  was  bom  at  Jercsik  near  Posen,  in  1853, 
was  brought  at  an  early  age  to  Berlin  by  his 
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NIOODfe 

father,  an  amateur  of  masic,  who,  after  losmg 
his  propei*ty,  earned  a  living  by  his  violin  play- 
ing. Jean-Louis  received  musical  instruction  in 
Berlin,  resided  there  for  some  years  as  a  teacher 
and  executant,  and  was  offered  in  1879  a  pro- 
feesonhip  at  the  Dresden  Conservatoire.  Niood^ 
held  this  post  until  1885.  ^^  ^^®  meantime  he 
had  won  a  reputation  by  his  compositions ;  and 
on  coming  forward  as  conductor  of  orchestral 
concerts  was  accorded  by  the  public  and  the 
press  hearty  support  and  sympathy,  which  in- 
creased when  his  talent  for  conducting  became 
evident.  Under  Nicod^,  virtuosi  of  the  first  rank 
are  heard  in  Dresden,  in  conjunction  with  the 
band  of  the  6ewerbehaus,at  the  Subscription — or, 
as  they  have  come  to  be  called,  the  Philharmonic 
— Concerts ;  whereas  the  excellent  though  infire- 
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quent  concert  performances  of  the  Court  Orches- 
tra did  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  solo 
element. 

Amongst  Nicod^s  compositions  for  orchestra 
are  'Introduction  and  Scherzo,"  op.  11,  'Maria 
Stuart/  Symphonic  poem,  Suite  in  B  minor,  op. 
17,  'Die  Jagd  nach  dem  Gltick,*  and  Symphonic 
Variations,  op.  37 ;  '  Das  Meer '  for  orch.  and 
male  chorus ;  '  Bilder  aus  dem  Siiden '  (op.  a8) 
and  other  pieces  for  PF. ;  also  music  for  cello, 
violin,  and  solo  voice  (B.  k  H.).  [L.M.M.] 

NICOLINI,  Ebnest.  Add  that  he  married 
Mme.  Adelina  Patti  on  Aug.  10,  z886. 

NIEDERRHEINISCHE  MUSIKFESTE. 
Add  to  the  table  on  p.  457  the  following  parti- 
culars of  the  festivals  since  1880  :-^ 


No. 

T«ar, 

M 
fi9 
00 

mi 

1883 

las 

a. 

UM 

a 

U8B 

es 

UBS 

M 

1W7 

cs 

vm 

Flaet, 


DOaMldorf 
Alx  .  . 
Oolofne    • 

DOiMldorf 

Aiz    .      • 

OoloCDd   • 

DOiMldorf 

Alx    •      • 


ComimHert. 


flade  and  TaiucIi     . 
'Wailner     .      .      .      . 
BiUer  and  Bnbffls  «      . 

Brthmi  aod  Taoaoh . 

BetiMcka  and  KrieM 

WQUner     •      .      .      . 

Blchter  and  Tanseh .      . 

Blchtcr  and  SehwlekMath 


Prtmdpai  Ok«r«J  ami  OrAatltml  Workt. 


HandeVa  Samaon ;  Oade'i  ZIon  and  Srmphony  In  Tb. 

fiAndcl'i  Joahua ;  part  of  Baeh'i  B  minor  Mas* :  Sympbony.  no.9,  Botthoran. 

Hajdn'i  Creation ;  Mendaluohn'a  Fi.  ozIt  ;  Bjmphonloi,  Srulca,  Baathovan. 

and  Brahms  In  D. 
Bandel't  Measlah :  Baeh'i  Masnlflcat ;  Brahms'*  Symphony  In  F  (  BaaV 

huven'a  PF.  Ck>noerto  no.  5. 
Handel's  Judas  Macoabeus  and  Alannder's  Feast ;  Baethoren's  0  minor 

Bymphonj. 
Handal's  Balahaiaur ;  Srmphontea,  Baethorea  no^  9,  Moiart  In  A,  and 

Brahms,  no.  4. 
Handal's  Joshua ;   Bach's  Ascension  Cantata  *  Lcbet  Oott* ;   Tanseh** 

'Miriam's  Steceagasanf ' ;  BaathoTcn's  PF.  Concerto  In  O;  Symphonies 

Beethoran's  Erolca  and  Schumann's  In  Bb. 
Messiah;  Bach's  'Gottes  Zeit';  Mendelssohn's  Ps.  czir:  Broch's  'Bebta 

Ellen':  Finale  ' GotterdAmmarung ' }  Brahms's  Douhle Concerto ;  Sym- 
phony, no.  •.  Beethoven. 


In  the  small  list  of  symphonies  at  the  end  of 
the  article,  the  right  hand  column  should  read  as 
follows : — 

No.  5,  peiformed  nine  times. 

No.  7,        do.       eight  times. 

No.  3,         do.        eleven  times. 

No.  9,        do.       fourteen  times.       [H.S.O.] 

NIEMANN.  At  the  end  of  article,  far 
twice  read  three  times.  Add  that  Herr  Nie- 
mann sang  the  part  of  Siegmund  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  *  Nibelungen '  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  1882,  and  that  he  recently  (1887) 
took  his  farewell  of  the  public.  A  son  of  his, 
Otto  Niemann,  also  a  tenor,  appeared  in  a  se- 
lection from  'Parsi&l/  given  at  the  London 
Symphony  Concert  of  Dec.  13,  1887. 

N ILSSON,  Chbibtins.  Line  i  of  article,  for 
Aug.  30  read  Aug.  3.  P.  4586,  1.  4  from 
bottom,  add  that  M.  Rouzaud  died  Feb.  22, 
1883.  Add  that  she  created  the  parts  of  Mar- 
garet and  Helen  of  Troy  iu  Boito's  '  Mefistofele/ 
when  that  work  was  produced  in  England,  July 
6,  1 880.  She  played  at  the  same  theatre  in  1 88 1 , 
since  when  she  has  only  been  heard  in  con- 
certs. She  married  Count  Casa  di  Miranda 
in  March  1887.  She  has  retired  altogether  into 
private  life  since  her  farewell  concerts,  the  second 
and  last  of  which  took  place  June  20, 1888. 

NISARD,  Thzodob.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  614,  note. 

NIXON,  Henbt  Gxorob,  bom  Feb.  20, 1796, 
at  Winchester,  was  successively  organist  at  St. 


George's  Chapel,  London  Boad,  i8i7>i82o; 
at  Warwick  Street  Chapel;  at  St.  Andrew's 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Glasgow,  and  finally 
at  St.  George's  Cathedral,  Southwark,  in  1839, 
which  post  he  held  until  his  death  from  cholera 
in  1849.  His  compositions  include  five  Masses, 
a  Te  Deum,  '  Respice  Victiniae  Paschali,'  '  Do- 
minus  regnavit';  a  Cantata  written  for  Mali- 
bran;  Vespers  for  every  festival  in  the  year, 
many  of  them  published  after  his  death  in  two 
folio  volumes,  besides  pianoforte  solos  and  songs. 
He  married  in  181 8  Caroline  Melissa  Danby, 
who  died  in  1857,  the  daughter  of  John  Danby, 
the  glee  composer,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen 
children ;  among  them  were 

Jamxs  Cabbaka  (1823-1842),  a  pronfusing 
young  violinist. 

Henbt  Cotteb,  the  fourth  son,  bom  1842  in 
London,  was  taught  music  and  the  organ  by 
Deval  of  Hull,  by  Henry  Smart,  Dr.  Steggall, 
and  G.  A.  Macfarren.  He  was  successively 
organist  at  various  churches  of  all  denominations 
at  Hull,  Woolwich,  Blackheath,  Spanish  Place, 
and  St.  Leonard's,  where  he  now  resides,  and  is 
the  local  representative  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  He  received  the  degree  of  Mu8.B.  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1 876.  His  compositions  include  a  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin,  played  by  himself  and  Henry 
Blagrove  in  1871 ;  a  pianoforte  trio,  first  prise 
Trinity  College,  London,  in  1880;  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  cello;  overture  'Titania'  (Mr. 
Cowen's  Concerts,  Dec  18,  1880)  oonoertsttick 
for  piano  and  orchestra ;  songs.  [A.C.] 
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NOHL,  C.  F.  L.  Line  9  from  end  of  article, 
Jor  1870  rtad  1867*  Add  date  of  death,  Dec.  16, 
1885. 

NOBOOME.DAinBL.  Add  that  he  wai  bom  at 
Windaor  in  1576.  Having  embraced  the  tenets 
of  the  Romish  Church,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
lay  clerkship  and  went  to  Brussels,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  instrumentalists  in  the  Vioe- 
regal  Chapel.  His  name  occurs  in  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  chapel  in  1641.  [W.H.H.] 

NORDISA.  Romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
words  and  muno  by  F.  Corder.  Produced  W 
the  Carl  Rosa  Company  at  Liverpool  on  Jan.  ao, 
and  at  Druiy  Lane,  May  4,  1887.  [M.] 

NORMA<  Line  2  of  articIe,/or  Lent,  183a, 
rtad  Dec.  26, 1831,  and  1.  5,/or  1855  read  1835. 

NORWICH  FESTIVAL.  Add  that  in  1881 
the  festival  was  conducted  by  Signer  Randegger, 
who  still  holds  the  post.  The  new  works  w«re 
Cowen*s  '  St.  Ursula  and  A.  Goring  Thomases 
*  Sun- worshippers,'  and,  for  orchestra  alone,  Bar- 
nett's  'Harvest  Festival'  and  W.  Macfarren's 
'  Henry  V.'  In  1884  the  chief  novelties  were 
Mackenzie's  'Rose  of  Sharon'  and  Stanford's 
'  Elegiac  Ode.*  At  this  festival  Mme.  Albani 
was  not  engaged,  the  principal  soprano  music 
being  sung  by  Miss  Emma  Nevada.  In  1887 
Mme.  AllMUii  again  appeared,  and  contrary  to 
previous  practice,  several  of  the  younger  English 
singers  were  engaged.  The  new  works  were  both 
Italian  oratorios,  *  The  Garden  of  Olivet,'  by 
Bottesini,  and  Mandnelli's  *  Isaias.' 

NOTA  CAMBITA.  After  the  reference  to 
!Pabt-wbitino  add  in  Appendix. 

NOTATION.  P.  470  h,  the  stotement  as  to 
the  stave,  occurring  inuuediately  after  the  first 
illustration,  col.  5,  is  to  be  corrected  by  a  refer- 
ence to  vol.  iii.  p.  6926.  P.  471  a,  1.  17, /br 
two  rtad  three.  P.  474  a,  1.  32  from  bottom, 
for  or  retsd  and ;  and  see  Chiavbtte  in  App. 
vol.  iv.  p.  586.  P.  477  a.  1.  24  from  bottom, 
for  Scarlatti's  opera,  etc.  rtad  Cavalli's  'Gia- 
sone,'  1655.  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  47  a.  P.  477  5, 
I.  17,  add  that  the  tenor  part  in  choral  works  is 
sometimes  indicated  by  two  G  clefs  close  to- 
gether. Messrs.  Ricordi  &  Co.  use  a  somewhat 
barbarous  combination  of  the  G  and  C  clefs  for 
the  same  purpose.  P.  478  a,  1.  19-20  from 
bottom.ybr  are  usually  r«ac^  were  formerly ;  and  a 
line  below, ybr  Sometimes  rtad  In  modem  music. 

NOTOT,  Joseph,  bom  at  Arras,  Pas  de  Calais, 
in  1755.  From  his  earliest  infancy  he  mani- 
fested a  wonderful  aptitude  for  musio*     His 


NUANCES. 

fathef  intended  to  educate  him  for  the  ehardi  tf 
the  bar ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  divertiog  kii 
mind  from  the  pursuit  he  most  loved  th^  sent 
him  to  Paris.  It  happened  soon  after  his  arrivsl 
in  that  city  that  a  friend  took  him  to  St.  Go- 
main-des-Pr^,  where,  having  obtained  peraiis- 
sion  of  Ledero,  the  organist,  to  sit  at  the  ocgaii« 
he  performed  extempore  in  so  ingenious  a  man- 
ner that  Lederc  would  not  believe  it  possible 
the  boy  could  be  playing  from  his  own  ideas. 
Lederc  therefore  gave  him  a  Bubject»  upon  which 
the  boy  instantly  formed  a  fugue,  and  acquitted 
himsdf  so  admirably  that  the  great  composer 
seised  him  in  his  arms,  and,  lifting  him  up  ss 
high  as  he  could,  exclaimed,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight, '  Tu  resteras  k  Paris.'  His  father,  find- 
ing him  to  have  really  a  genius  for  music,  per- 
mittod  the  boy  to  adhere  to  the  study  of  music 
as  his  future  profession,  and  he  consequentlj 
remained  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  acquired  a 
great  reputation.  On  his  return  to  Arras  he 
was  appointed  organist  there.  His  compositions, 
which  were  greatly  admired  by  John  Christian 
Bach,  consist  of  four  sjrmphonies,  three  piano- 
forte Concertos,  and  a  number  of  sonatas  for  that 
instrument.  And  it  is  said  that  in  his  style 
of  accompanying  from  a  full  score  Joeeph  Notot 
was  unequalled.  At  the  French  Revolution 
this  excellent  musician  renounced  music  as  a 
profession  and  came  to  reside  in  England.  We 
regret  not  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  period  of 
his  decease.  The  above  notice  is  from  a  work 
called  the  '  British  Minstrel  and  Muaioal  lite^ 
rary  Miscellany,'  published  some  years  ago  in 
Glasgow  as  a  periodical.  No.  58.  [C.H.P.] 

NOTTEBOHM.  Add  to  his  pnblications, 
'Ein  Skizzenbuch  von  Beethoven  aus  dem  Jahr 
1803'  (B.&H.  1880).  Thiscontains  the  sketches 
for  the  Eroica.  His  death  took  place  at  Gratx, 
on  Oct.  30,  1882.  Since  then  the  papers  which 
appeared  in  the  'Mus.  Wochenblatt'  as  'Nene 
Beethoveniana,'  with  others  of  the  same  nature 
by  him,  have  been  collected  by  E.  Mandycsew- 
ski,  and  published  in  1887  by  Rieter-Bieder- 
mann  of  Leipzig  in  a  volume  of  590  pi^s  ;  as 
'  Zweite  Beethoveniana.'  An  index  to  both  the 
Beethoveniana  volumes  was  published  in  Oct, 
1888.  [G.] 

NOVELLO,  EWER  ft  CO.  Add  date  of 
death  of  Henry  Littleton,  May  11,  1888. 

NOZZE  DI  FIGARO.     Line  5  of  artid^ 
for  1876  read  1786. 

N  U ANCES.  For  corrections  of  this  article 
Notation,  yoL  ii.  p.  4686, 4766,  and  also  535  A. 
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OAKELEY,  Sib  Hebbebt  Staklet.  Line  13 
of  article,  add : — He  received  in  1879  the 
degree  of  Mus.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  in  188 1  that  of  LL.D.  from  the  tjni- 
Veraity  of  Aberdeen ;  he  was  created  in  the  same 
year  Uomposer  of  Music  to  Her  Majesty  in  Scot- 
land. In  1886  the  University  of  Toronto  con* 
ferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  in  1 887  he 
received  the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  Line  14,  for  some  20  read  25, 
and  add  that  ao  of  the  songs  have  been  pub* 
lished  in  a  'Jubilee  Album'  dedicated  to  the 
Queen.  Line  iT^for  12  read  x8.  Line  18,  add 
a  Jubilee  Cantata  for  1887.  Among  the  sacred 
compositions  add  a  motet  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment. Add  that  the  annual  festival 
mentioned  in  the  third  line  from  the  end  of 
the  article,  is  due  to  Sir  Herbert  Oakeley.  (See 
Eeid  Concebts,  vol.  iii.  p.  loi.)  He  has  lately 
(1886)  prepared  a  scheme  for  musical  graduation 
at  the  Edinburgh  University,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  senate,  and  only  awaits  the 
sanction  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  University 
Court  to  come  into  effect. 

OBERTAS.  ^  This  is  described  in  the '  Ency* 
klopedyja  Powszechna*  (Warsaw  1884)  as  the 
most  popular  of  Polish  national  dances.  The 
couples  follow  their  leader,  turning  from  right  to 
left,  and  describing  a  circle  or  oval  ring.  The 
woman  sometimes  dances  round  her  partner,  and 
sometimes  vice  versd ;  a  song  is  often  sung  at  the 
same  time.  The  obertas  is  evidently  regarded 
by  the  Poles  as  their  national  wa]t2,  though,  as 
will  have  been  seen,  it  differs  from  the  German 
waltz  in  several  characteristics  of  the  dance  as 
well  as  in  the  style  of  the  music  associated  with 
it  by  modem  composers.  Wieniawski's  '  Mazurka 
caract^ristique  *  for  violin  No.  i,  bears  the  sub- 
title *  Obertas ' ;  it  is  deficient  in  the  rough,  wild 
character,  without  which  the  dance  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  mazurka.  Boito  iu- 
introduces  th^  obertas  into  the  first  scene  of  act  L 
of  *Mefistofele': 
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Whether  Boito  was  guilty  of  an  anachronism  in 
representing  his  i6th  century  Frankfort  populace 
indulging  in  a  national  dance  of  Poland  (to  say 
nothing  of  Polish  exclamations)  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  Mazurka  found  its  way  into  North- 
Germany  only  after  August  III.  of  Saxony  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1733  (Brockhaus).  Had 
the  obertas  been  adopted  at  any  time  by  the 
German  people,  such  writers  as  Angerstein, 
Czerwinski,  Voss,  etc,  could  not  have  ignored  it 
in  their  works  on  the  art  and  history  of  the 
Dance;  though  their  neglect  to  include  the 
name  of  a  dance  known  only  in  Poland,  in  their 
enumeration  of  dances  of  aJl  nations,  is  at  least 
excusable.  However,  the  charm  of  these 
stirring  strains,  no  doubt  suggested  to  Boito  by 
his  Polish  mother,  renders  very  welcome  the 
compoeer^s  possible  deviation  from  historic  truth. 
Wieniawski  and  Boito  suggest  by  a  drone  bass 
in  fifths  the  rude  accompaniment  of  the  bagpipes 
or  other  primitive  combination  of  instruments. 

Tatto  Tsnno  alia  rinfasa 
Bulla  muiica  oonfasa 
Cosi  far  la  comamasa— 

writes  Boito  for  his  chorus.  The  wild  and  romp- 
ing nature  of  this  dance  and  music  must  have 
proved  without  attraction  for  Chopin,  who  has 
at  any  rate  not  included  by  name  an  Obertas 
among  his  Mazurkas.  Nevertheless,  we  may 
recognize  that  in  C  major,  op.  56,  no.  2  (Vivace), 
as  l^inff  in  harmony  and  rhythm  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Obertas  attempted  by  this  fas- 
tidious and  undramatic  composer.  [L.M.M.] 

OCCASIONAL  ORATORIO,  THE.  A  work 
of  Handel,  probably  intended  to  celebrate  the 
failure  of  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1 745.  It  con- 
sists of  an  overture  and  three  parts,  among  which 
are  '  O  liberty,'  afterwards  trauHferred  to  *  Judas 
Maccabeus,'  some  of  the  choruses  from  '  Israel 
in  Egypt*  and  a  Coronation  Anthem,  introduced 
into  Part  III.  The  words  of  Part  I.  are  in  great 
part  taken  from  Miltons  Psalms,  and  fnany 
numbers  appear  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Morell. 
(See  pref.  to  the  work  in  the  Handelgesellschafl 
edition.)  It  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden 
on  Feb.  14,  19,  and  26,  1746.  (Rockstro^s  Life 
of  Handel)  [M.] 
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OCTAVE.  Add  that  an  ezpUnation  of  the 
term  *  Short  OctHve '  will  be  found  in  voL  ii. 
p.  588,  And  vol.  iii.  p.  653. 

ODINGTON,  Waltbb  ue,  or  Walter  of 
Evesham,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  indiffer^ 
ently  called,  probably  took  his  name  from 
Oddington,  in  Gloucestershire.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  among  musical  historians  to  identify  him 
with  the  WiJter,  monk  of  Canterbury,  whose 
election  to  the  primacy  was  quashed  by  the  Pope 
in  1229;  but  unfortunately  the  true  spelling  of 
his  name  was  Einenham  or  Eynsham.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  article  could  not  have  been  bom 
much  before  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  if, 
as  appears  beyond  doubt,  he  was  the  Walter  de 
Evesham  who  is  referred  to  in  a  list  of  mathe- 
maticians as  living  in  1316.  Upon  this  8up- 
potdtion  we  may  accept  the  date,  1280,  at  which 
Leland  states  that  Odington  was  flourishiDg. 
In  all  probability  his  musical  works  were  written 
early  in  his  life,  his  latter  days  being  given  up  to 
astronomy,  in  which  science  he  is  known  to  have 
been  proficient,  from  several  treatises  which  have 
oome  down  to  us.  His  only  known  musical  work 
was  the  *De  Speculatione  Musices,*  of  which 
there  is  a  MS.  copy  in  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Cambridge.  Another  copy  Is  supposed  to  have 
been  contained  in  one  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  of 
which  the  remains  are  now  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. In  this  treatise  Walter  shows  himself  a 
sound  musician  as  well  as  a  learned  writer,  sup- 
plying in  almost  all  cases  examples  of  his  own 
composition.  The  principal  subjects  he  handles 
are  musical  intervals,  notation,  rhythm,  musical 
instruments,  and  harmony,  which  latter  term  he 
uses  instead  of  the  old  'disoantus';  he  gives 
interesting  deRnitions  of  such  words  as  ron- 
deau, motet  (which  he  calls  *  motus  brevis  can- 
tilenae'),  etc.  But  the  treatise  is  especially 
important  for  the  study  of  rhythm  in  the  13th 
century.  All  that  is  known  of  his  life  is  that 
he  was  a  Benedictine  of  the  monastery  at  Eves- 
ham, and  that  he  was  at  Oxford,  as  stated  above, 
in  1316.  [A.H.-H.] 

OEDIPUS.,  Add  that  incidenUl  music, 
choruses,  etc.  were  written  to  the  play  by  Dr. 
C.  V.  Stanford,  for  the  performance  at  Cam- 
bridge on  Nov.  3a-a6, 1887. 

OFFENBACH.  Add  that  he  died  of  gout 
on  the  heart,  at  his  residence  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Capucines,  Oct.  5,  1880.  His  posthumous 
works  include  'La^  belle  Lurette,  composed 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  and  '  Les 
Contes  d'Hoffmann,'  op^ra  comique.  The  former 
was  revised  by  L^  Delibes,  and  produced  at  the 
Renaissance,  Oct.  30,  1880,  with  Jane  Hading, 
MiUy  Meyer,  Vauthier,  Jolly,  etc.  (in  English 
at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  March  24,  1883).  The 
second  opera  was  the  composer's  most  cherished 
work,  on  which  he  had  been  working  for  years. 
For  some  time  Offenbach  had  felt  his  end  ap- 
proaching, and  said  to  M.  Carvalho,  'Make 
haste,  make  haste  to  mount  my  piece ;  I  am  in 
a  hurry,  and  have  only  one  wi^  in  the  world 
-~  that    of  witnessing   the   pretniire   of   this 


OPEELA« 

work.' '  It  was  finally  revised  mad  partly  orchei- 
trated  by  Guirand,  and  produced  at  tbe  Op^ 
Comique,  Feb.  10, 1 88 1,  with  AdMe  Isaac,  Mar- 
guerite Ugalde,  Talazac,  Taskin,  Grivot,  etc.  It 
was  played  no  less  than  101  nights  in  the  year  of 
its  nrod  notion.  It  was  given  in  Germany,  and 
at  the  Ring  Theatre,  Vienna,  at  the  time  of  its 
oonflagiation.  Some  of  the  mosio  waa  adapted 
to  a  one-act  farce  by  Leterrier  and  Vaaloo,  *  Mile. 
Moucheron,'  produced  at  the  Renaiasanoe.  May 
10,   1881.     Offenbach's  widow  died  April  19, 

1887.  [A.a] 

OLD  HUNDREDTH  TUNE,  THE.  This 
tune,  as  well  as  others  in  the  Genevan  Psalter, 
has  been  so  often  erroneously  ancribed  to  Goudi- 
mel,  or  the  name  of  that  composer  appended  to 
harmonies  which  are  not  his,  that  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to«give  here  a  transcript  of  the  melody 
by  Bourgeois,  1553,  as  harmoniMd  by  Goadimel, 
1565. 
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In  1561  Eethe  wrote  versions  of  twenty-five 
psalms  for  the  enlarged  edition  of  Knox's  Anglo- 
Genevan  Psalter  published  in  that  year.  One  of 
these  was  the  Long  Measure  version  of  Psalm  C, 
'All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,*  to  which 
the  Genevan  tune  was  then  for  the  first  time 
adapted.  CG.A.C.] 

OPERA.  P.  499  a,  L  13,  for  Mantua  rtoA 
Modena.  P.  501a,  1.  3, /or  1613  read  1615. 
P.  503  a,  1.  30.  The  drama  called  *  II  Ri- 
torno  di  Angelica,*  eta,  is  ascribed,  in  Lady 
Morgan's  '  Life  and  Times  of  Salvator  Rosa,'  to 
a  composer  named  Tignali.  This  name  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  S.  S.  Stratton  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Tenaglia,  whose  'Clearoo'  was  produced  at 
I  'DiOlj  Tdcgmph.*  Parte  QgrwyoBdanoe.  Oet.  7.  IMi 
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Borne  in  1661.  P.  506  a,  L  33  from  bottom,  1 
for  1669  read  1 671.  P.  507  a,  1.  15  from 
bottom,  far  (1677),  'Abelazor*  (ib.),  read 
(1675)*  *Abdelazar'  (1677).  Lme  10  from 
bottom,  correct  date  of  'Amphitrion'  to  1690, 
and  four  lines  below,  for  date  of  *  Bon  Quixote,' 
read  1695.  P.  5146,  L  3,  for  written  in  1734 
read  performed  in  1733.  P.  522  a,  1.  14  from 
bottom,  for  1844  read  1843.  P'  5^4  ^f  1*  ^9« 
omit '  Tbe  CoBtle  of  Andalusia,'  since  that  opera 
is  not  by  Shield  but  by  Arnold.  Same  col., 
1.  9  from  bottom./or  1810  read  181 1.  P.  525  a, 
1.  20  from  bottom,  for  the  same  read  the  pre- 
vious.    Kine  lines  below, /or  1 81 4  read  1813. 

OPfiRA  COMIQUE  (second  article  with 
that  title).  At  end  add  that  the  theatre  was 
burnt  down  on  May  25,  1887. 

ORATORIO.  P.  5490,  L  1 3, /or  1745  read 
1750. 

ORAZZI  E  CURIAZI,    Line  3  of  article, 
for  1 794  rtad  1 796. 

ORCHESTRA.  P.  56a  a,  last  line  but  one, 
for  1549  read  1649. 

ORCHESTRINA  DI  CAMERA.  The  Utle 
of  a  series  of  little  instruments  of  the  harmonium 
tribe.  They  were  invented  and  are  made  by  W. 
E.  Evans,  of  London,  and  represent  the  orches- 
tral clarinet,  oboe,  flute,  French  horn,  and 
bassoon.  They  imitate  the  timbre  of  the  re- 
spective instruments  afler  which  they  are  called, 
and  have  the  same  compass  of  notes.  Tbe  clari- 
net and  French  horn  are  furnished  with  shifting 
keyboards,  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  mechani- 
cal transposition  of  the  parts  when  these  are  not 
written  in  tbe  key  of  C.  The  different  qualities 
of  tone  are  obtained  by  making  the  vibrating 
reeds  of  varying  dimensions,  and  by  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  channels  conveying  the  wind  to 
them.  The  orchcKtrinas  are  chiefly  intended  to 
be  employed  as  convenient  substitutes  for  the 
real  instruments  at  peiformanoes  where  players 
of  the  orchestral  instruments  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Br.  Hullah,  in  his  'Music  in  the 
Hou^e,'  recommends  them  as  valuable  for  the 
practice  of  concerted  music,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  obbligato  accompani- 
ments. [T.L.S.] 

OHDRES.  Another  nnme  for  Suites,  used 
by  Couperin  and  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
There  is  no  difference  of  arrangement  or  struc- 
ture which  would  aocoimt  for  the  employment  of 
the  two  names.  [M.] 

ORGAN.  P.  599  h,  L  31,  for  he  read  Mr. 
Barker. 

ORGANISTS,  COLLEGE  OF,  an  association 
founded  in  1864  on  the  initiative  of  the  late  Mr. 
B.  B.  Limpus,  with  a  view  (i)  to  provide  a 
central  organization  in  London  of  the  profession 
of  organist ;  (a)  To  provide  a  system  of  examin- 
ations and  certificates  for  the  better  definition 
and  protection  of  the  profession,  and  to  secure 
competent  organists  for  the  service  of  the 
church;  (3)  to  provide  opportunities  for  inter- 
course amongst  members  of  the  profession  and 
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the  discussion  of  professional  topics ;  (4)  to  en- 
courage the  composition  and  study  of  sacred 
music.  A  council  was  chosen,  and  the  College 
was  opened  at  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  and 
afterwards  located  at  95  Great  Russell  Street. 
The  College  of  Organists  is  incorporated  under 
the  Companies*  Acts ;  it  consists  of  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  Musical  Examiners,  Hon.  Trea- 
surer, Hon.  Secretary,  Hon.  Librarian,  Hon. 
Auditors  (2),  Fellows,  Associates,  Hon.  Mem- 
bers and  Ordinary  Members.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  are 
Patrons  of  the  College,  and  the  names  of  some 
notable  musicians  appear  among  the  office-bearers 
— Elvey,  Goss,  Hullah,  Macfarren,  OuHeley, 
Stewart,  Sullivan,  Stainer,  Hopkins,  Bridge, 
etc. — from  the  commencement  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  A  council  of  twenty -one  Fellows, 
with  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Hon.  Treasurer, 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  retiring  annually ; 
two-thirds  of  the  number  are  re-elected  with 
seven  other  Fellows  who  have  not  served  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  trustees  are  Messrs, 
M.  E.  Wesley,  E.  J.  Hopkins,  and  E.  H.  Turpin. 
At  the  general  meeting  every  July  the  retiring 
council  present  their  report  on  the  state  of  the 
College. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  the  half-yearly 
holding  of  Examinations  in  Organ  Playing, 
Geneial  Knowledge  of  the  Organ,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Composition,  Sighi-reading,  and 
general  musical  knowledge,  after  passing  which 
a  candidate  is  entitled  to  a  First  Class  diploma 
admitting  him  to  a  fellowship  in  the  College. 
This  examination  is  only  open  to  candidates 
who  have  previously  been  examined  for  and 
obtained  the  certificate  of  associateship,  and  to 
musical  graduates  of  the  English  Universities. 
An  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  institution  may 
fairly  be  gained  by  comparing  the  numbers  of 
candidates  for  examination  in  different  years. 
Whereas  7  presented  thentselves  in  July  1866, 
38  came  up  in  1876,  and  244  in  1886.  Of  Fel- 
lows, Associates  and  Members  the  College  now 
numbers  about  600,  a  position  which  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  E.  H.  Turpin,  and  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Wesley,  have  greatly  assisted  in 
securing  and  maintaining  for  the  institution. 
To  the  latter  gentleman  is  due  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  Pension  Fund  for  organists  incapaci- 
tated by  age  or  illncM,  a  proposal  which  is  likely 
to  be  followed  up.  Other  features  of  the  College 
work  are  the  Organists*  Register,  and  the 
prizes  for  composition. 

Since  June,  1887,  the  press  representation  of 
the  College  has  been  effected  through  the  'Musi- 
cal World,*  a  part  of  which  weekly  paper  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  £.  H.  Turpin, 
and  is  devoted  to  organ  news  and  articles  of 
special  importance  to  organists,  besides  occa- 
sional reports  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
College  meetings.  It  would  be  impossible  in 
a  small  space  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  number  and  interest  of  these  addresses, 
which  are  largely  attended  by  strangers  and 
friends;    the  list  of  thos^  that  were  heard  im 
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the  year  1886-7  inclades  'Ancient  Keyboiird 
Miuic*  by  Mr.  Hipkins;  '  MaBical  Elocation/ 
by  Mr.  £rae8t  Lake ;  *  Falite  ReUUons/  by 
Mr.  James  Turpin ;  '  Organ  Constraction/  by 
Mr.  Richardaon;  Mid  'How  to  enjoy  Muno/ 
by  Mr.  Banuter.  [L.M.M.] 

ORGANOPHONE.  A  rariety  of  the  Har- 
tnonium  invented  by  the  late  A.  Debain  of  Parii, 
wherein  the  reeds  or  vibrators  are  raised  within 
instead  of  being  beneath  the  channels.  The 
result  of  this  disposition  is  the  production  of  a 
tone-quality  assimilating  to  that  of  the  American 
organ.  [AJ'.H.] 

ORGENTI.  For  name  read  OBoiNi,  Anna 
Mabia  Aolaia,  and  add  that  her  real  name  is 
Von  Gorger  St.  Jorgen,  and  that  she  whs  bom  in 
1841  at  Rima-Szombath,  Galicia.  She  sang  for 
a  few  nights,  at  the  Lyrique,  Paris,  in  1879,  '^ 
Yioletta.  In  1881  she  re-appeared  in  Etiglandi 
Knd  sang  with  success  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Philharmonic,  and  other  concerts.  She  is  now 
a  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Dresden  Gonserva- 
torinm*  [A.C.] 

ORIANA,  Ths  Tbiumphs  of.    P.  61 1  a,  1.  ^ 

for  in  1 60 1  read  in  1603  (after  Queen  Elizabeth  s 
death,  as  is  proved  by  Arber^s  Stationers'  Regis- 
ter). The  book  was  printed  in  1601,  but  the  pub- 
lication delayed  till  two  years  afterwardB,probably 
because  the  Queen  disliked  the  title  of  Oriana. 

ORNITHOPARCUS,vol.ii.p.6iift.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  Micrologus  of  Or- 
nithoparcus  is  stated  variously  as  1 516  and  15 17. 
The  former  date  is  that  given  by  Panzer  (vii. 
p.  196),  on  the  authority  of  the  Catalogue  of 
Count  Thott's  Library  (vii.  p.  17a).  But  no 
trace  of  this  edition — if  it  ever  existed — can  now 
be  found,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  work 
was  first  printed  in  1517.  The  following  are 
the  various  editions  through  which  it  passed  : — 

1.  Leipzig,  Jan.  1517.    The  colophon  runs  as 

follows  :— 

ExcoMttm  est  hoc  opns  Lipalse  In  aedlbnt  Valentinl  | 
Schuman.  MCse  Januario.  Anni  virginei  parttta  De  | 
cimiaeptimi  supra  8oi*quiniillesima  Leone  de  I  cimo  pont. 
max.  ao  Maximiliano  |  glorioaisaimo  ImjiAtore  orbi  ter- 
ra»  I  praesidentibtts.  | 

This  is  the  first  edition,  and  only  one  copy  is 
known  to  exist,  viz.  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Na- 
tionale  at  Paris,  the  whole  of  sheet  A  of  which 
is  wanting.  It  was  described  by  F^tis,  who 
however  confuses  it  with  the  second  edition. 

2,  Leipzie:,  Nov.  151 7.    Described  in  Panzer 

(ix.  496).    The  colophon  is  : — 

Exoussmn  est  hoo  opns,  ab  ipso  anthore  denno  castl- 
gatum,  I  reoognitttnuh:  Lipsie  in  edibns  Ualentini  Scbn- 
xnanni,  caloo- 1  graph!  solertissiml :  Mense  NonSbr: 
Anni  viisiDei  partus  de- 1  oimi  septiml  supra  sesquimil- 
lesimtl.  jjeone  deoimo  Pont.  Max.  I  ac  Maximiliano 
inoictiaaimo  im^atore  orbi  terras  psidetibna.  | 

This  edition,  though  the  oolophon  clearly  proves 
the  contrary,  is  generaliy  described  as  the  first. 
Copies  of  it  are  in  the  British  Museum ;  Kgl. 
Bibliothek,  Berlin ;  Hofbibliothek,  Darmstadt ; 
Library  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice;  University  of 
Bonn,  and  the  'Rosenthal  Antiquariat.*  Munich 
(May  1888). 
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3.  Leipzig,  1 519.    The  coloplion  rmm  :-^ 

Xxeassnm  est  hoo  opns :  denno  cnetigatam  Teoognt* 
tnm&:  |  Lipsie  in  edibua  Ualentini  Schnnuuini :  enloo- 
grapni  sofertiasi  I  mi :  Mense  April! ;  Anni  virgiaet 
partoa  vndenigeaim!  snpra  |  aeequiinilleaimnm.  | 

There  are  copies  of  this  at  Berlin  (Royal  Li- 
brary), Munich  (Royal  Library),  Konigsberg 
(see  'Monatshefte  flir  Musikge^chichte,*  1870, 
p.  47),  Gottingen  (University  Library)  and  Bnu- 
sels  (see  '  Catalogue  de  la  Biblioth^ne  de  F.  J. 
F^tis/  p.  6ai).  A  copy  is  said  (*  Monatshefte 
flir  Musikgeschichte,*  viii.  p.  a  a)  to  be  in  the 
Rathsschulbibliothek  of  Zwickau.  F^tia  says 
there  is  an  edition  of  15a  i  at  the  Biblioth^ne 
Nationale  in  Paris,  though  on  enquiry  (May, 
1 888)  the  only  copy  found  there  was  that  of  Jan. 
1 51 7.  The  oolophan  he  quotes  is  that  of  the 
15 1 9  edition,  but  he  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
*  undevigesimi '  meant  twenty  one,  instead  of 
nineteen.  His  statement  has  been  copied  by 
Mendel. 

4.  Cologne,  1533.    The  title-page  runs : — 

Andra  Omitoparchi  Meyningensis,  De  arte  cantandi 
micrologas,  libns  quatuor  digestus,  omnibas  masicB 
studiosis  non  tarn  utilis  anam  necesanriua,  diligenter 
recognitus.  Coloniv,  apua  Joannem  Gymnicnm,  anno 
1533. 

A  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Biblioth^ue  dn 
Conservatoire  National  de  Musique,  Paris  (see 
M.  Weckerlin*s  Catalogue,  p.  309). 

5.  Cologne,  1535.  An  edition  without  colo- 
phon, similar  to  the  preceding.  A  copy  ia  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Munich. 

6.  Gerber  (Lexicon,  ed.  181 3,  iii.  p.  618) 
quotes  Schacht*s  <  Bihl.  Music'  (1687)  to  the 
effect  that  there  exists  an  edition  in  oblong  8vo. 
printed  by  Johannes  Gymnicus  at  Cologne  in 
1540,  but  no  copy  of  this  ih  known  to  exist. 

Add  to  the  account  of  Omithoparcus  that  lie 
was  M.A.  of  Tubingen,  and  in  October  15 16 
was  connected  with  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg. [W.BA] 

ORRIDGE,  Ellkf  Amklia,  bom  in  London, 
1856,  was  taught  singing  by  Manuel  Garcia  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  gained  the  Llewellyn 
Thomas  bronze  and  gold  medals  for  decla- 
matory singing  in  1876  and  1877,  ^^^  certificate 
of  merit,  the  Parepa^Roea  medal,  and  the  Chris- 
tine Nilsson  and  prize  in  1878.  While  still  m 
student  she  sang  in  a  provincial  tour  with  Sims 
Reeves  in  1877.  She  made  a  successful  d^at 
at  the  Ballad  Concerts,  Nov.  ai  of  the  same 
year,  and  was  engaged  for  the  whole  season. 
Miss  Orridge  afterwards  worthily  maintained, 
the  reputation  acquired  at  the  outset  of  her 
career,  and  gave  promise  that  in  the  future  aho 
would  become  one  of  our  best  contralto  oon^ 
cert  singers.  She  sang  at  Mr.  Ganz's  concert 
in  a  selection  from  Berlioz's  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
May  a8;  at  the  Richter  in  Stanford's  46th 
Psalm,  May  30;  in  the  <  Nuits  d'jfct^'  and 
Choral  Symphony,  Oct.  24,  1881 ;  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic in  the  last  work,  Feb.  9 ;  at  the  Sym- 
phony Concerts  in  Schumann's  *  Paust,'  June  8* 
188a;  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  the  Popular 
Concerts,  etc  She  died  Sept.  16,  1883,  of 
typhoid  fever^  at  Guemseyi  where  she  had  gooA 
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lor  %  short  holiday ;  the  news  of  her  death  was 
received  with  universal  regret,  on  account  of  lier 
luniability  and  kindliness  of  dispofution.    [A.C.] 

OSBORNE,  G.  A.  Add  day  of  bii-th,  Sept.  34. 
Add  that  his  father  was  lay-vicar  as  well  as 
organist.  During  his  residence  in  Brussels  he 
taught  the  present  king  of  the  Netherlands,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  decorated.  Line  5 
from  end  of  article,  omit  the  words  string 
quartets,  and  add  to  list  of  works,  three  trios 
for  piano  and  stringSj  a  sextet  for  piano,  flute, 
oboe,  horn,  cello,  and  double-bass.  Of  the 
many  duets  for  piano  and  violin,  thirty-three 
were  written  witn  De  B^riot,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  original,  one  was  written  in  con- 
junction with  Laifont,  one  with  Art6t,  and  two 
with  Ernst. 

OTELLO.  Line  3  of  article,  fw  in  nod 
Dec.  4.  Add: — 3.  Opera  in  4  acts;  libretto, 
founded  on  Shakespeare,  by  Arrigo  Boito,  music 
by  Verdi.  Produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  Feb.  6, 
1887. 

OTTO,  Melitta,  n^  Alvslebbn,  bom  1845  ^ 
at  Dresden,  was  taught  singing  there  by  Thiele  at 
the  Conservatorium,  and  made  her  d^but  at  the 
opera  in  the  autumn  of  1861  as  Margaret  of  Va- 
lois,  appearing  subsequently  as  Irene  and  Bertha. 
She  remained  a  member  of  the  company  until 
1873,  having  married  Max  Otto,  an  actuary,  in 
1866.  Her  parts  comprised  Anna  in  '  Hans  Hell- 
ing/ Rowena  in  *  Templer  und  Jtldin,'  Queen  of 
Night,  Alice,  Martha,  Eva,  etc.  She  acquired  a 
great  reputation  as  a  concert  singer,  and  was  the 
solo  soprano  at  the  Beethoven  Centenary  at  Bonn 
in  1 87 1.  She  first  appeared  in  England  at 
Idme,  Schumann's  concert,  St.  James's  Hall, 
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March  ao,  1873;  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March 
22  ;  at  Manchester,  in  Bach's  Passion  music; 
at  the  Albert  Hall,  April  2  and  7.  She  made  a 
great  success,  and  remained  in  England  until 
1875,  appearing  most  frequently  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  Albert  Hall,  notably  in  the  revivals 
of  *  Theodora,'  Oct.  30, 1873,  and  the  « Christmas 
Oratorio,'  Dec.  15, 1873.  She  sang  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, March  25, 1874 ;  at  the  Leeds  Festival 
in  <  St.  John  the  Bajptist '  and  Schumann's  *  Pa- 
radise and  the  Peri, '^  etc.,  in  1874  •  ^^  ^^^  Sacred 
Harmonic,  the  Wagner,  Mr.  Bache*s,  the  Bc^ad, 
and  principal  provincial  concerts,  etc.  She  re-* 
turned  to  Dresden  in  1875,  and  sang  in  opera 
there  and  at  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  She  waa 
engaged  at  Hamburg  in  1880  and  gave  'Gast- 
spiele '  at  Leipzig.  In  the  same  year  she  waa 
re-engaged  at  the  Dresden  opera.  [A.C,] 

Otl  PEUT-ON,  etc.  AtXer  note  2  add  \xk 
Appendix. 

OURY,  Mm.  Line  4  of  article,  for  1806 
rtad  1808. 

OUSELEY,  Sib  F.  A.  G.  P.  6i8a,l.  8,  «/fer 
Dr.  Corfe  inttrt  who  was  succeeded  in  1884  by 
Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Parry. 

OVERTURE.  P.  6ai6,  1.  4.  for  darinet 
rtad  chalumeau. 

OXFORD.  In  the  additional  list  of  Doctors 
of  Music  given  on  p.  624  6,  add  to  Wninwright 
his  Christian  name,  Robert ;  and  that  of  Mar- 
shall, William.  At  end  of  paragraph  add  that 
in  1 883  an  honorary  degree  of  Mus.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  C.  V.  Stanford.  For  the  ad- 
ditional information  promised  at  end  of  article, 
see  DsoRiES  in  Appendix,  voL  iv.  p.  609. 
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FlCCHTEROTTI,  Gaspabo.    P.  626  a,  %X 
beginning  of  second  paragraph,  add  that  on 
his  second  visit  to  London  he  was  engaged 
by  Sheridan  for  the  season  (i  782-3)  at  a  salary  of 
£1150,  with  a  benefit.     Six  lines  below,  correct 
the  date  of  Galuppi's  death  to  1784.  [J.M.] 

PACHMANN,  Vladimtb  de,  bom  at  Odessa, 
July  27,  1848.  His  father  was  a  professor  in 
the  University  there,  and  an  amateur  violinist 
of  considerable  celebrity.  Before  taking  up  his 
residence  in  Russia,  he  had  lived  in  Vienna, 
where  be  came  in  contact  frequently  with 
Beethoven,  Weber,  and  other  great  musicians  of 
the  time.  He  was  his  son's  teacher,  and  ulti- 
mately sent  him,  at  the  age  of  18,  to  the  Con- 
servatorium of  Vienna,  where  he  remained  two 
years  under  Professor  Dachs.  He  obtained  the 
gold  medal,  and  returned  to  Russia  in  1869, 
when  he  made  bis  first  appearance  as  a  pianist, 
giving  a  series  of  concerts  which  were  very 
Bncoeesful,  although  the  young  artist  waa  not 
^ntented  with  his  own  performanoea.  He 
I  AMorttep  t«  BsptKi  IMetloasi7, 


refused  to  appear  agvn  for  eight  years,  during 
which  time  he  engaged  in  hard  study.  At  the 
end  of  this  long  period  of  probation,  he  played  at 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere,  but  as^ain  he  waa 
his  own  severest  critic,  and  after  a  time  he  once 
more  retired  for  two  years.  Being  at  last  satis- 
fied with  his  own  achievements,  he  gave  three 
concerts  Sn  Vienna,  and  subsequently  three  in 
Paris,  and  was  uniformly  successful.  On  May 
20,  1882,  he  appeared  in  London  at  one  of  Mr. 
Ganz's  orchestral  concerts,  playing  the  Eb  Concerto 
of  Beethoven,  and  achieving  a  brilliant  success. 
Since  this  time  he  has  occupied  a  very  high 
position  in  the  estimation  of  musicians  and  the 
public.  He  has  played  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  and  when  in  Copenhageit 
received  the  rank  of  Chevalier  of  the  illustrious 
order  of  Dannebrpe.  Although  his  individuality 
is  too  strong  and  too  little  under  control  to 
allow  of  his  being  considered  a  perfect  player  of 
concerted  music,  yet  as  a  solo  player,  more 
especially  of  the  works  of  Chopin,  he  is  jostly 
ml  nnreseryedl^  udmired,    In  April  1884  h!^ 
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married  his  pupil,  Mias  Maggie  Okst,  who  had 
Attained  rery  ounstdwHble  suooem  as  a  pianiKt. 
She  reappeared  at  a  Cryntal  Palace  Concert  on 
Nov.  26,  1887,  in  8chumann*B  Concerto.       [M.] 

PACINI,  GioVAVNi.  Line  a  of  article,  for 
Feb.  19  rtad  Feb.  17.  P.  627  o,  1.  5,  the  date 
given  applies  only  to  '  L*ultimo  giorno  di 
Pompei  * ;     '  Niobe '  was  produced  in  1836. 

PADILLA-Y-RAMOS.  See  Artot  in  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  iv.  p.  524,  note  3. 

PAEB,  Febdinakdo.  Line  14  of  article, /or 
\*l^^rtad  1 801. 

PAISIELLO,  GiorAKKi.  P.  634  a,  1.  20  from 
bottom, /or  in  the  Muue  yeiir  read  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

PALADILHE,  txax.  Add  the  following 
to  the  article  in  vol.  ii.  p.  634: — The  first  im- 
portant work  of  Palftdilhe's,  *  Suzanne/  having 
had  but  a  moderate  success  in  spite  of  the  merit 
of  its  first  act,  a  delicately  treated  idyll,  the 
young  composer  turned  his  attention  to  the 
concert-room,  and  pnxluced  a  work  entitled 
'Fragments  Symphoniques '  at  the  Concerts 
Populaires,  March  5,  1882.  It  is  a  composition 
of  no  extraordinary  merit,  but  some  of  the  songs 
which  he  wrote  at  the  time  are  exceedingly 
graceful.  On  Feb.  23,  1885,  his  *  Diana'  was 
brought  out  at  the  Op^ra-Comique,  but  only 
play^  four  times.  The  libretto  was  dull  and 
childish,  and  the  music  heavy  and  crude,  with- 
out a  ray  of  talent  or  passion.  Undismayed  by 
this  failure,  Paladiiha  set  to  work  on  a  grand 
opera  on  Sardou's  drama  'Patrie.*  Legouv^, 
who  has  always  shown  an  almost  paternal  afieo- 
tion  for  Paladilhe,  and  who  was  anxious  to  make 
amends  for  the  failure  into  which  he  had  led  the 
composer  by  his  libretto  of  *  L' Amour  Africain,' 
obtained  from  Sardou  the  exclusive  right  of  com- 
posing the  music  for  Paladilhe.  The  work  was 
given  at  the  Op^ra,  Dec.  20,  1886,  and  at  first 
was  successful  beyond  its  merits.  His  operatic 
method  is  that  of  thirty  yeard  ago,  and  he  is 
deficient  in  real  invention.  He  has  disregarded 
the  course  of  musical  development,  and  thux, 
though  he  is  young  in  years,  his  style  is  already 
old-^hioned.  In  Jan.  1881  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Legion  d'Honneur.  [A.J.] 

PALESTRINA.  P.  6365,!.  12  from  bottom. 
for  1563  read  1564,  P.  640  a,  1.  7, /or  1562 
read  1582, 

PANOFKA,  Heinrich,   Add  that  he  died  at 
Florence,  Nov.  18,  1887. 
PAPPENHEIM.  Mme.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  54  a. 

PARISH  ALVARS,  Elias.  Line  a  of  article 
/or  in  1 816  read  Feb.  28,  1808. 

PARI8IENNE.  After  reference  at  end  of 
first  paragra)>h,  add  in  Appendix. 

PARRATT,  Walter,  was  bom  Feb.  10, 1841, 
at  Huddersfield,  YorkHhire,  where  his  father, 
Thom»B  Parratt,  was  a  fine  organist  and  at  the 
head  of  his  profession.  The  boy  displayed  much 
precocity  and  was  thoroughly  grounded  by  his 
lather  at  an  early  age.  At  7  yeare  old  he  took 
the  service  in  church,  and  at  the  age  of  zo  he 
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played  on  one  occasion  the  whole  of  the  48  pre> 
ludes  and  fugues  of  Bach  by  heart,  without 
notice.    He  thus  laid  the  foundation   of  that 
affectionate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Bach's 
music  which  now  distinguishes*  him.     His  pre- 
dilection for  the  organ  was  no  doubt  grounded 
on  his  father^s  example  and  on  his  familiarity 
with  Conacher*s  oigan  factory,  which  he  haunted 
when^  very  young.    At  any  rate   he   was  an 
organist  from  the  beginning.     At  11  years  of 
age  he  held  his  first  appointment  at  Annitnge 
Bridge  Church.     Afler  a  few  months  be  was 
sent  to  school  in  Loudon,  ami  became  a  pupil  of 
George  Cooper*s;   but  the  school  was  unsatis* 
factory,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  recalled  to 
Huddersfield,  and  became  organist  of  St.  Panrs, 
where  he  remained  till  1861.    In  that  year  he 
received  the  appointment  of  organist   to  Lord 
Dudley,  at  "Witley  Court   in    Worcestershire. 
Here  he  had  time  and  opportunity  for  study,  of 
which  he  availed  himself.   His  next  steps  were  to 
the  parish  church,  Wigan,  in  1868  ;  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  1 872.and  toSt.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  his  present  post,  rice  Sir  G.  Elvey,  in 
188a.    In  1873  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac. 
at  Oxford,  and  in  1883  was  chosen  Professor  of 
the  Organ  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music.     He 
is  conductor  of  the  Madrigal  Society  of  Windsor, 
and  '  Passed  Gitmd  Oi^nnist  *  of  the  Freemasons. 
His  publications  comprise  an  anthem,  'Life 
and  Death,*  to  words  by  Dean  Stanley,  a  valse- 
caprice,  three  songs,  and  a  piece  or  two  for  the 
organ  in  the  *0rganist*8  Quarterly.'     He  wrote 
the  music  for  the  performance  of '  Agamemnon ' 
at  Oxford  in  June  1880,  and  to  *  The  Story  of 
Orestes, '  Prince's  Hall,  J une,  1886.  Mr.  Pairatt^s 
gifts  are  very  great.     His  playing  needs  no  en- 
comium, and  in  addition  his  memory  is  prodi- 
gious, and  many  stories  of  curious  feats  are  told 
among  his  friends.    His  knowledge  of  literature 
is  also  great  and  his  taste  of  the  finest.    He 
has  been  a  considerable  contributor  to  this  Dic- 
tionary, and  supplied  the  chapter  on  music  to 
Mr.  Humphry   Ward's  '  Beign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria' (Ltongmans,  1887).    He  is  a  very  hard 
worker,  and  the  delight  of  his  colleagues,  friends, 
and  pupils.    Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  that 
he  is  an  extraordinary  chess-player.  [G.] 

PARRY,  C.  H.  H.  Line  13  fit>m  end  of 
article, /or  A  minor  rtad  Ab.  Add  that  he 
received  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  in  1883,  and  in  the  same 
year  succeeded  Dr.  Corfe  as  Choragns  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Mus.  D.  in  the  following  year.  He  is  Professor 
of  Composition  and  Musical  History  in  the 
Boyal  Cullege  of  Music  To  the  list  of  his  works 
the  following  are  to  be  added: — Symphony  in 
G,  no.  1,  Birmingham  Festival,  i88a;  Do.  no. 
a,  in  F,  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society,  • 
1883,  and  (in  a  remodelled  form)  Richter,  1887  ; 
music  to  *The  Birds'  of  Aristophanes,  Cam- 
bridge, 1883;  'Suite  Moderne,'  Gloucester 
Festival,  1886,  and  at  a  London  Symphony 
Concert  in  the  following  winter;  Sonata  for 
piano  and  vaolonoeUo  in  A;   Theme  and  vari- 
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ationi  for  piano  in  D  minor ;  Partita  for  piano 
and  violin  in  D  minor ;  Trio  for  PF.  and  strings 
in  £  minor ;  Quintet  for  strings  in  £  b ;  two  sets 
of  'Characteristic  popular  tunes  of  the  British 
Isles,'  arranged  for  PF.  duet ;  two  sets  of  English 
Lyrics,  and  one  set  of  Shakespearean  sonnets 
(songs) ;  Choral  Ode,  set  to  Shirley's  words, 
'  The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state/  from  '  The 
Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulyssesi/  Gloucester  Fes- 
tival, 1883  ;  Do.  '  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens  *  (Milton) 
Bach  Choir,  May  17,  1887,  and  Hereford  Festi- 
val, 1888;  and  Oratorio  'Judith,' Birmingham 
Festival,  1888.  [M.] 

PARSIFAL.  Add  that  the  first  performance 
took  place  at  Bayreuth,  July  28,  1882.  On 
Nov.  10  and  15,  1884,  it  was  performed  as  a 
concert  under  Mr.  Bamby*s  direction  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  with  Malten,  Gudehus,  and  Scaria 
in  the  principal  parts. 

PART-BOOKS.  The  Polyphonic  Composers 
of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  very  rarely  pre- 
sented their  works  to  the  reader  in  ,Score. 
Proske,  indeed,  tells  us  that  examples  are  some- 
times to  be  met  with,  both  in  MS.  and  in  print, 
of  the  genuine  Partitnra  eancellata — t.  e.  the 
true  barred  Score,  as  opposed  to  the  semblance 
of  a  Score  resulting  from  Hucbald's  method  of 
writing  between  an  unlimited  number  of  hori- 
zontal lines,^  or  the  early  practice  of  empIo3ring, 
as  in  the  Reading  MS.,  a  single  Stave  com- 
prehending lines  and  spaces  enough  to  include 
the  aggregate  compass  of  an  entire  composition.* 
Moreover,  the  English  Student  will  scarcely  need 
to  be  reminded  that  our  own  Morley  has  given 
examples,  in  genuine  Score,  at  pp.  1 31-142,  and 
many  other  places,  of  his  '  Plaine  and  Easie 
Introduction.  But  examples  of  this  kind  are 
rare  enough  to  serve  as  the  exceptions  which 
prove  the  rule ;  since,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the 
Polyphonists  preferred  to  give  their  works  to 
the  world  in  the  separate  Parts,  and  generally, 
in  separate  volumes,  well  known  to  students 
of  mediaeval  Music  as  '  the  old  Part-Books/ 

Of  these  Part-Books,  the  greater  number 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes. 

In  the  first  class — that  of  the  true  repre* 
sentative  Part-Book — each  Vocal-Part  was  train- 
Bcribed,  or  printed,  in  a  separate  volume. 

In  the  second  class,  the  PHrts  were  indeed 
transcribed,  or  printed,  separately ;  but,  in  the 
form  called,  in  early  times,  Cantm  lateralis : 
i.e.  side  by  side,  and  one  above  the  other,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  number  of  Parts 
could  be  seen,  at  one  view,  on  the  double  pa^cs 
of  the  open  book,  and  that  all  the  performers  could 
sing,  at  once,  from  a  single  copy  of  the  work. 

In  the  third  class,  the  plan  employed  was  that 
known  in  Germany  as  Tafel-Musik ;  the  Parts  be- 
ing arranged  side-ways  and  upside-down,  so  that 
four  performers,  seated  at  the  four  sides  of  the  little 
table  on  which  the  open  book  was  placed,  could 
each  read  their  own  Parts  the  right  way  upwards. 

The  most  famous,  and,  with  one  exception 
only,  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  first  class  are  those  published, 
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at  Venice  and  Fnssombrone,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  x6th  century,  by  Ottaviano  dei  Peirucci,  jthe 
inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  Music  from  move- 
able types.  Of  these  now  exceedingly  rare  and 
costly  Part- Books,  more  than  fifty  volumes  have 
been  catalogued,  since  the  time  of  Conrad 
Gesner,  who,  however,  in  his '  Pandecta*  mentions 
some  few  which  cannot  now  be  identified.  Many 
of  these' are  now  known  only  by  an  unique  ex- 
emplar, which,  in  some  few  cases,  is  imperfect.  A 
rich  assortment  of  these  treasures  is  preserved  at 
the  Liceo  Com un ale  at  Bologna ;  and  most  of  the 
remainder  are  divided  between  the  Libraries  of 
Vienna,  Munich,  and  the  British  Museum — the 
last-named  collection  boasting  eleven  volumes, 
comprising  ten  complete  and  two  imperfect  sets 
of  Parts.  In  the  followins:  complete  list  of 
Petrucci*s  publications,  as  far  as  they  are  now 
known,"  those  in  the  British  Museum  are  indi- 
cated by  an  asterisk,  and  those  at  Bologna, 
Munich,  Vienna;  Rome,  and  Berlin,  by  the 
letters  B,  M,  V,  R.  and  Ber. 

Hannonlee  MutloM  Odbecftton.  A.  V«nlo«,  1001.4  Maj  14.  (B.  ud 

Parts  Conwnratolre.) 
Oanti  B.  nomero  dnquaDta.  B.    Venice,  inoi.  Feb.  5.    (B.  unique.) 
CaoU  C.  namero  oeuto  cioqaaata.  C.    Venice.  IGOB,  febi.  10.    (V. 

unique.) 
Motettl  A.  numero  trentatre.  A.    Venice.  ISOS,  May  9.    (B.  unique.) 
MotetU  B,  numero  trentatre.  B.    Venice  May  10.    (R.  unique-) 
Motettl  a    Venice.  1504,  Sept.  1ft.    (*Impert.  B.  M.  V.) 
Motettl  a  5.    Lib.  I.    Venice,  lfi05.  Not.  38.    (V.  unique.  Imperf.) 
Miua  Joiquln.    Venice.  1902,  Sept.  27.    (Ber.  unique.) 
Mluarum  Joiqulo.    Lib.  L    Venice.  IBtri.  Dec.  27.    (V.  unique.) 
„  .,      (Reprint).  Fo««ombrone.  1.^14.  Mar.  1.  (B.  II.  V.  R.) 

H  *.      (Reprint).  Foseombrone,  1S16.  May  39.  (*  unique.)* 

N  ,.         Lib.  II.    Venice,  IflOS.  Dec.  27.    (V.  unique.) 

»  „       (Reprint).    FoMonibrone,  l.M.\  April  11.   (V.B.) 

„  „         Lib.  III.    Venice,  laos.  Dee.  27.    (V.  unique.) 

M  M       (Reprint).  Fouombrone.  lAlt.  Mar  1.  ('unique.)* 

H       (Reprint).  Foesombrone.  1616,  May  29.  (V.  unique.) 
MlM»  Obreth.    Venice.  ISoa.  Mar.  94.    (M.  V.  Ber.) 
MUmb  Khlwlln.    Venice.  IMS,  July  IS.    (V.  Vter.) 
Mls^n  Brumnl.    Venice,  IfiOS.  June  17.    (V.  Ber.) 
MttMR  Petri  de  la  Rue.    Venice.  ISii.  Oct.  31.    (•  B.  Y.  R.  B^r.) 
M  urn  Aleiandri  AfriooU.    Venice.  ia04  Mar.  23.    (B.  V.  R.  Ber.) 
MlauB  de  Orto.    Venice.  11X»,  Mar.  22.    (•  Imperf.  II.  V.) 
Mti^m  Heurtcl  Izak.    Venice,  IfiOB.  Oct.  20.    (•  B.  V.) 
MisMB  Caspar.    Venice.  1609.    (V.) 

MlsL<n  Antonii  de  Feuln.    Fovsooibrone,  1515.  Not.  22.    (*  V.) 
MlaMTum  JoannU  Mouton.  Lib.  I.  Foftsombrone.  I.Mfi.  Auir.  11  (*  T.) 
Mltwrnm  dlTerttirum.    Lib.  I.    Venice.  1A08.  Mar.  16.    (•  M.  V.) 
Fncmenta  Missarum.    Venice.  1S05.    (B.  unique.) 

.,  ..  (Reprint).    Venice,  l."*  9.    (V.  unique.) 

LamentatloDet  Jeremlae.    Lib.  I.    Venice.  l.'HW  Apr.  8.  (R.  unique.) 

Lib.  n.  Venice  VOC  May  9.  (B.  unique.). 
Intabulatara  de  Lftuto.   Lib.  I.    Venice,  l.V<7.    (Ber.  unique.) 
..  Lib.  IL    Venice.  IBffl.    (Ber.  unique.) 

„  „  (Lib.  III.  caret.) 

Lib.  IV.    Venice,  IfW.    (V.  unique.) 
TMtnri  e  contrebaail  Inlabulatl.   Lib.  I.    Venice.  160S.    (V.  unique.) 
Frottole.    Lib.  I.    Venice.  1«M.    (M.  V.) 
„  Llb.lL    Venice.  ir04.    (M.V.) 

..  (Reprint.)    Venice.  lOQT.    (Becetuburf.) 

„  Lib.  ni.    Venice,  1801.    (M.  V.> 

Lib.  IV.    Venice.  1804.    <M.) 
.,  Lib.  V.    Venice.  l.V».    (M.V.) 

.,  Lib.  VI.    Venice.  Ifi0«.    (M.  V.) 

„  Lib.  VII.    Venice.  1W7.    (M.) 

„  Lib.  VIII.    Venice.  1607.    fM.) 

Lib.  IX.    Venice,  l.^ftJ.    (M.V.) 
Ptrambottl.    Venice,  inoo.    (B.  unique.) 
Miiiw  Cboralla    Fouombrone  15n.    (R.  unique.) 
MisearumX.   LIbri  duo.    FoMombrone.  1M5.    (R.  unique.) 
Ill  M)!>MB  Choral.    FoMombrone.  LVju.    (R.  unique.) 
Motettl  de  la  Corona.    Lib.  I.    Fo»«i>mbrune.  1M4.    (         .) 
„  „  Lib.  II.    Foiwombrone.  15'9.    (•  ▼  ) 

„  „  Lib.  IIL    Fouombrone.  1619.    (•  V.) 

„  „  Lib.  IV.   FoeMmbroue.  1619.    (^V.) 

The  execution  of  these  rare  Part-Books  is 
above  all  praise.  The  perfection  of  their  typo- 
graphy would  have  rendered  them  precious  to 

•  The  dUoorery  of  loma  additional  coplea  la  Italy  U  reported  w 
tbeae  paaee  to  to  preu. 

4  But  Me  Vemarecel  aa  to  thit  date. 

•  TtaeM  two  editions  are  nnsotlccd  hj  gchmML 
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collectors,  eyen  without  reference  to  the  value 
of  the  CompositionB,  which,  but  for  them,  would 
have  been  utterly  lost  to  us.*  Each  Part  is 
printed  in  a  separate  volume,  oblong  ^to,  with- 
out  A  title-page  at  the  beginning,  but  with  a 
Colophon  on  the  last  piige  of  the  Bassus, 
recording  the  date  and  place  of  publication. 
In  one  instance  only  has  the  brilliancy  and 
deamess  of  the  typography  been  surpassed. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  the  unique 
Bassus  Part  of  a  collection  of  Songs,  printed 
by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1530,  which  exceeds  in 
beauty  everything  that  hiui  ever  been  produced, 
in  the  form  of  Music-printing  from  moveable 
types,  from  the  time  of  its  invention  by  Petrucci 
until  now.  The  volume'  is  an  oblong  4to, 
corresponding  very  nearly  in  size  with  those  of 
Petrucci ;  but  the  Staves  are  much  broader,  and 
the  type  larger,  the  perfection  of  both  being 
such  as  could  only  be  rivalled  at  the  present  day 
by  the  finest  steel  engraving.  *  The  volume  con* 
tains  nine  Songs  04,  and  eleven,  a  3,  by  Fayrfax, 
Tavemer,  Curnyshe,  Pygot,  Ashwell,  Cowper, 
Gwynneth,  and  Jones ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
book  is  the  first  leaf  of  the  Triplex,  cont&ining 
the  title  and  index  only.  This,  unhappily,  is  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  of  the  work. 

Petrucci's  successors  were  as  far  as  those  of 
Wynkin  de  Worde  from  approaching  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  leader— and  even  farther.  The 
separate  Parts  of  Palestrina's  Masses,  and  the 
Miidrigals  of  Luca  Marenzio,  printed  at  Venice 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  i6th  century,  though 
artistic  in  design,  and  in  bold  and  legible  type, 
are  greatly  inferior,  in  execution,  to  the  early 
examples ;  and  the  Motets  of  Giovanni  Croce 
published  by  Giacomo  Vincenti  (Venice  1605) 
are  very  rough  indeed.  The  nearest  approach 
to  the  style  of  Petrucci  is  to  be  founa  in  the 
earlier  works  printed,  in  London,  by  John  Day ; 
the  'Cantiones  Sacrse'  of  Tallis  and  Byrd^ 
printed  by  Thomas  Vautrollier  (London,  1575) ; 
and  the  earlier  works  published  by  Thomas  Est, 
under  the  patent  of  William  Byrd  ',  such  as  Byrd*s 
'Psalmes,  Sonets,  and  Songes  of  Sadnes  and 
Pietie '  (1588)  and  his  '  Songs  of  sundrie  natures  * 
(1589).  But  Est's  later  productions,  including 
the  second  book  of  Yonge^s '  Musica  Transalpina ' 
(1597),  and  the  works  of  the  later  Madrigalists, 
are  far  from  equalling  these,  and  little,  if  at  all, 
superior  to  the  later  Italian  Part-Books. 

The  finest  Part-Books  of  the  second  class, 

S resented  in  Cantus  lateralis,  are  the  magnificent 
IS.  volumes  in  the  Archives  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel ;  huge  folios,  transcribed  in  notes  of  such 
gigantic  size  that  the  whole  Choir  can  read  from 
a  single  copy,  and  adorned  with  illuminated 
borders  and  initial  letters  of  exquisite  beauty. 
In  these,  the  upper  half  of  the  left-hand  page 
is  occupied  by  the  Cantus,  and  the  lower  half, 
by  the  Tenor ;  the  upper  half  of  the  right-hand 
page  by  the  Altus,  and  the  lower  half  by  the 

1  TluilniDM  will  be  found  In  '  OtteTUoo  d«l  P«tracel  da  Fooom- 
brone.'  by  Anton  Sehmld  (Vienna,  ISiB).  and  '  Ottarlanodet  Petruect 
6k  Fooombrone/  by  Auffusto  Vernareoel  (2nd  edit.  Bologna,  188S). 
The  nudent  may  also  connilt  Oatelani,  'BIbllogr.  dl  due  itampi 
IgnoU  da  Ottar.  del  Pftrucol '  (Milan),  and  the  (3aulogue  of  Xltner. 
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Bassus.  When  a  Quintas  is  needed,  half  of  it  is 
written  on  the  left-hand  page,  below  the  Teocr, 
and  the  remainder  (fdiquimm)  below  the  Baa»ns, 
on  the  right-hand  page.  When  six  Parts  an 
needed,  the  Quintus  is  written  below  the  Tenor, 
and  the  Sextus,  below  the  Bassus.  Bo<^  of  this 
kind  seem  to  have  been  less  freqaently  used  in 
England  than  in  Italy ;  unless,  indeed,  the  MSS. 
were  destroyed  during  the  Great  Rebellion.* 

The  finest  printed  examples  of  this  class  are, 
the  large  folio  edition  of  Palestrina's  First  Book 
of  Masses  (Roma,  apud  heredes  Aloysii  Dorici, 
1572)  and  the  stiU  finer  edition  of  'Hynuii 
totius  anni*  (Boma,  apud  Jacobam  Tomerinm 
et  Bemardinum  Donangelum,  1589).  A  very 
beautiful  example  of  this  kind  of  Part-Book,  on 
a  small  scale,  will  be  found  in  Tallis's  *  Eighi 
Tunes,'  printed,  by  John  Day,  at  the  end  of 
Archbishop  Parker^s  metrical  translation  of  the 
Psalms  (London,  1560)  ;  and  one  not  very  much 
inferior,  is  Thomas  Est's  <  Whole  Booke  oC 
Psalmes'  (London,  1592).  Ravenscroft's  *Briefe 
Discourse,*  (1606),  is  a  very  rough  exanip!s; 
and  the  '  Dodecachordon  *  of  Glareanns  (^Baale, 
1547)1  though  so  much  earlier,  is  scarcely  more 
satisfitctory,  in  point  of  typography. 

The  third  claiss  of  Part-Books,  designed  to  be 
read  from  the  four  sides  of  a  table,  was  more 
common  in  England  than  in  any  other  country. 
One  of  the  best-known  examples  is  that  given  In 
the  closing  pages  of  Morley*s  '  Plaine  and  easie 
Introduction  *  (London,  1597  and  1606),  in 
which  the  parts  are  presented  in  a  rectangular 
arrangement,  each  part  fiu^ing  outwards  as  ths 
book  is  placed  open  on  the  table. 


lOKU 


ALTDI. 


i 


i 


"SOUSTD 


BASSTTB. 


In  Douland*s  '  First  Booke  of  Songs  or  Ayres»* 
a  still  more  complicated  arrangement  is  dictated 
by  the  necessity  for  accommodating  a  Lntenist 
by  the  side  of  the  Cantus,  the  part  for  these  two 
performers  appearing  on  two  parallel  staves  on  the 
left-hand  page,  while  the  other  three  yoioes  share 
the  right-hand  page. 


i 


OAHTCS 

(irith  the  tablatnra 
for  the  lute  on  a 
■eooDd  itare). 


xM* 


■BOLIT 


i 


TiiroB. 


An  interesting  example  of  this  class  is  'Le 
Parangon  des  Chansons,'  printed  by   'Jaqnes 

«  AlargefoUo MS. of  thU kind. oontalnlny  a  Ka« bj  Phllippaedt 
Monte,  ivai  lent  to  the  InTentloiu  XxhlMtion  of  ISBS  bf  Mia 
BIrlnirton,  and  anotber  exoeedingly  fine  apeelmen.  ooBtalalBC  a 
Gloria  a  6^  written  bj  Fayrfu  for  his  degree  of  Mua.  D.  WM  lent  IQ 
the  lame  eshlbltloii  from  the  Lambetb  Falaoe  Llbrwy, 
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Modeme  diet  Grand  Jacques*  (Lyon,  1539-41) 
in  9  volumes,  containing  224  Songs,  04,  and  32 
a  2  and  3,  so  arranged,  that  the  Superius  and 
Tenor  sit  facing  each  other,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  table^the  Superius  reading  from  the  lower 
half  of  the  left-hand  page,  and  the  Tenor  from 
the  upper  half;  while  the  Bassus  and  Altus 
occupy  the  same  positions  with  regaxVl  to  the 
right-hand  page. 

The  rapid  cultivation  of  Instrumental  Music 
in  the  lyth  and  i8th  centuries,  naturally  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  upon  the  Part-Books  of 
the  period.  Scores,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, became  more  and  more  common:  and 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  Part-Books  gradually  , 
assumed  the  form  with  which  we  are  familiar  at^ 
the  present  day.  [W.8.R.] 

PART-WRITING  (Free  Part- Writing;  The 
Free  Style;  German,  Stimmfilhruvg),  When 
the  Polyphonic  Schools  were  abandoned,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  in  favour  of  the 
newly-invented  Monodic  Style,  the  leaders  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  openly  professed 
their  contempt  for  Counterpoint,  and  for  every 
form  of  composition  for  which  it  served  as  the 
technical  basis.  Vincenzo  Galilei  thought  it 
puerile ;  Monteverde  made  a  pretence  of  study- 
ing it,  under  Ingegneri,  but  never  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  its  rules;  neither  he, 
nor  any  other  disciple  of  the  Monodic  School, 
ever  suggested  a  better  system  to  supply  its 
place.  But  musicians  like  Giovanni  Gabrieli, 
Bemadino  Nanini,  and  Leo  Hasler,  could  not 
content  themselves  with  a  stiff  and  ungraceful 
Melody,  accompanied  only  by  a  still  more  stiff 
and  unmelodious  Continuo.  Still  less  could 
their  successors,  Colonna,  and  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti, in  Italy,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  great 
Bach  family  in  Germany,  dispense  with  the 
effect  producible  by  a  number  of  voices  or 
instruments,  combined  in  accordance  with  a 
well-arranged  system  of  harmonious  concord. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gradual  abandonment 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  opened  the  way  for 
many  new  forms  of  treatment,  and  rendered 
many  older  ones  impossible.  Yielding  therefore, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
these  true  apostles  of  progress  gradually  built  up 
a  new  system,  which,  while  relinquishing  no 
part  of  the  old  one  which  it  was  possible  or 
expedient  to  retain,  added  to  it  all  that  was 
needed  for  the  development  of  a  growing  School, 
marked  by  peculiarities  altogether  unknown  to 
the  earlier  Polyphonists. 

In  order  to  understand  the  changes  introduced 
into  tl'A  new  system  of  Part-writing,  by  the 
pioneers  of  the  modem  Schools,  we  must  first 
briefly  consider  the  changed  conditions  which 
led  to  their  adoption. 

The  daily  increasing  attention  bestowed  upon 
Instrumental  Music  played  an  important  part 
in  the  revolutionary  movement.  When  voices 
were  supported  by  no  accompam'ment  whatever, 
it^  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  intonation  of  those  intervals  only 
which  they  were  certain  of  singing  correctly  in 
VOL.  IV.  FP.  6, 
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tune;  and  on  this  point  the  laws  of  Counter- 
point were  very  precise.  When  instrumental 
support  was  introduced,  it  was  found  that  many 
intervals,  previously  forbidden  on  account  of 
their  uncertainty,  could  be  used  with  perfect  se- 
curity ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  the 
severity  of  the  old  laws  was  gradually  relaxed, 
and  a  wide  discretion  allowed  to  the  composer, 
both  with  regard  to  pure  instrumental  passages, 
and  vocal  passages  with  instrumental  accom- 
paniments. 

Again,  the  complete  abandonment  of  all  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes,  except  the  i£olian  and 
Ionian,  led  to  a  most  important  structural 
change.  In  the  older  style,  the  composer  was 
never  permitted  to  quit  the  Mode  in  which  his 
piece  began,  except  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
Its  range  by  combining  its  own  Authentic  and 
Plagal  forms.^  But,  ne  was  allowed  to  fonn 
a  l^e  Cadence'  upon  a  certain  number  of 
notes,  called  its  Modulations.'  As  it  was  neces- 
sary that  these  Cadences  should  all  terminate 
upon  Major  Chords,  they  involved  the  use  of 
a  number  of  Accidentals  which  has  led  modem 
writers  to  describe  the  Modulations  of  the 
Mode  as  so  many  changes  of  Key,  analogous  to 
the  Modulations  of  modem  Music.  But  the 
Modulations  of  the  Mode  were  no  more  than 
certain  notes  selected  from  its  Scale,  like  the 
Dominant  and  Sub-Dominant  of  the  modem 
Schools;  and,  in  applying  the  term  Modulation 
to  a  change  of  Key,  the  technical  force  of  the 
expression  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  the 
word  itself  invested  with  a  new  and  purely 
conventional  meaning.*  When  it  became  the 
custom  to  use  no  other  Modes  than  the  Ionian 
and  MoWxa — the  Major  and  Minor  Modes  of 
modem  Music— and  to  change  the  pitch  of  these 
Modes,  when  necessary,  by  transposition  into 
what  we  now  call  the  difibrent  Major  and  Minor 
Keys,  it  was  found  possible  to  change  that  pitch 
many  times,  in  the  course  of  a  single  composition 
— in  modem  language,  to  modulate  from  one 
Key  to  another.  But,  this  fonn  of  Modulation 
was  quite  distinct  from  the  formation  of  trae 
Cadences  upon  the  Regular  and  Conceded  Modu- 
lations of  the  Mode ;  and  it  necessarily  led  to 
very  important  changes  in  the  method  of  Part- 
writing. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  the  new 
School— closely  connected  with  that  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking — was  manifested  in  the 
construction  of  its  Cadences.  The  principle  of 
the  Polyphonic  Cadence  was  based  upon  the 
melodic  relation  of  two  real  parts.'  The  Cadence 
of  the  modem  School  is  based  upon  the  har- 
monic relation  of  two  successive  Chords.'  And, 
naturally,  the  two  forms  demand  very  different 
treatment  in  the  arrangement  of  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  parts. 

Finally,  the  free  introduction  of  the  Chromatic 
genus,  both  in  Melody  and  in  Harmony,  opened 
a  wide  field  for  innovation  in  the  matter  of 

1  8e«  Tol.  U.  p.  838-9.       >  Sea  Tol.  It.  p.  501.       ■  8m  Tol.  IL SBllw 
<  The  L«tio  words  Moimia  and  ModmlaUo  timplj  OMAn  a  taiM, 

•  See  voL  lit.  p^  74S ;  ftlw  ToL  lY.  App.  p.  002, 

•  See  ToL  i.  pp.  aw  •<  Mf. 
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Part-writing.  Neither  In  Harmonj  nor  in 
Melody  wm  the  employment  of  a  Chromatic 
Interval  permitted,  in  the  Strict  Counterpoint  of 
the  1 6th  century.*  The  new  School  permitted 
the  leap  of  the  Augmented  Second,  the  Dimin- 
ished Fourth,  and  even  the  Diminished  Seventh ; 
and,  by  analogy,  the  leap  of  the  Tritonus,  and 
the  False  Fifth,  which,  thou^  Diatonic  Inter- 
vals, are  strongly  dissonant.  The  same  intervals 
and  other  similar  ones  were  also  freely  em- 

{>loyed  in  harmonic  combination ;  for  the  excel- 
ent  reason  that,  with  instrumental  aid,  they 
were  perfectly  practicable,  and  exceedingly 
effsctive.* 

These  new  conditions  led,  step  by  step,  to  the 
promulgation  of  an  entirely  new  code  of  laws, 
which,  taking  the  rules  of  Strict  Counterpoint 
as  their  basis,  added  to  or  departed  from  them, 
whenever,  and  only  whenever,  the  new  con- 
ditions rendered  such  changes  necessary  or 
desirable. 

The  new  laws,  like  those  of  the  older  code, 
were  at  first  entirely  empirical.  Composers  wrote 
what  they  found  effective  and  beautiful,  without 
being  able  to  account,  upon  scientific  principles, 
for  the  good  effect  produced.  It  was  not  until 
Rameau  first  called  attention,  in  the  year  17a a, 
to  the  roots  of  chords,  and  the  difference  between 
fundamental  and  inverted  harmonies,'  that  any 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  account  for  the 
prescribed  progressions  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples, or  that  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  so-called '  vertical '  and '  horizontal '  methods 
was  satisfactorily  demonstrated:*  and,  even  then, 
the  truth  was  only  arrived  at,  after  long  and 
laborious  investigation.* 

We  shall  best  understand  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  systems  oy  referring  to 
the  general  laws  of  Strict  Counterpoint,  as  set 
forth  in  vol.  iii.  p.  741-744. 

The  '  Five  Orders  *  of  Strict  Counterpoint  are, 
theoretically,  retained  in  Free  Part-writing, 
though,  in  practice,  composers  yery  rarely  write 
continuous  passages  in  any  other  than  the  Fifth 
Order,*  which  includes  the  four  preceding  ones, 
and,  in  the  new  style,  admits  of  infinite  variety 
of  rhythm. 

The  four  Cardinal  Rules  remain  in  force, 
though  their  stringency  is  slightly  modified,  in 
their  relation  to  *  Hidden  Consecutives/  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  severity  of  the  law  is  in- 
creased. In  Strict  Counterpoint,  there  is  no  rule 
forbidding  the  employment  of  Consecutive  Fifths 

>  Ona  of  th«  aarllctt  known  Initaaoai  of  the  employment  of  the 
ehrometio  genus  In  Polyphonio  Muale  will  be  found  in  a  canionet 
br  Giles  Farnaby,  'Construe  my  meaning'  (IfiOS)  lately  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Squire.  The  English  School  was  always  In  advance  of  all 
others  In  Innovations  of  this  kind. 

s  It  Is  true  that,  at  the  prvsent  day,  theee  Intervals  are  freely  em- 
ployed In  unaccompanied  vooal  passages ;  but.  they  are  only  safe  now, 
because  our  vocalists  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  sing  them 
with  Instrumental  axulstanee. 

•  See  air  George  Maclarren's  remarks  upon  this  tultfeot,  In  the 
Xncyelopsedla  Britannica.  art.  *  Music' 

•  See  vol.  1.  p.  873. 

•  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  claim  for  Dr.  Alfred  Day  the  eradtt 
of  having  first  clearly  explained  the  difference  between  the  Strict  and 
the  Free  Styles ;  but  the  distinction  had  already  been  clearly  demon- 
■trated  by  Albrechuberger  more  than  half  a  century  earlier. 

•  A  remarkable  eseeptlon  to  this  will  be  found  in  the  oponljiff 
Movement  of  the  Oreife.  In  Bach's  great  Mau  in  B  minor. 


by  contrary  motion  ;^  while,  in  the  Free  Stjkj, 
the  progreoiion  is  severely  censured. 

In  Fr«e  Part-writing  of  the  First  Order,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  begin  with  a  Perfect  CoDoord. 
Melodic  leaps,  in  any  interval,  whether  i^iat^mif 
or  chromatic,  are  freely  permitted.  Tlie  employ- 
ment of  more  than  three  Thirds  or  Sixths  in 
succession  is  not  prohibited.  Diawonant  har- 
monies, both  fundamental  and  inTerted,  may  be 
used  with  the  freedom  of  oonaonancea,  provided 
only  that  they  be  regularly  resolved.  duD* 
matic  chords  may  be  fi^eely  introduced ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  their  employment,  the  law 
which  relates  to  the  treatment  of  False  relaticsis 
^-especially,  that  of  the  Octave — ^has  undergone 
considerable  modification,  as  in  cases  analogous 
to  the  following,  which  is  perfectly  lawful  in 
the  free  style — 


i 


za 


W 


Among  these  innovations,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant— perhaps  the  most  important  of  all — is  the 
natural  result  of  the  introduction,  by  Monteverde, 
of  the  Unprepared  Discords  so  carefully  avoided  in 
Strict  Counterpoint.'    Not  only  is  the  harmony 
now  known  as  that  of  the  Dominant  Seventh  * 
fr«ely  permitted  without  any  form  of  preparation 
whatever ;  but,  the  Licence  is  extendedto  the 
Dominant  Ninth,  whether  Major  or  Minor:'* 
the  Diminished ^^  and  Augmented  Triads;  the 
three  forms  of  the  Augmented  Sixth ;  the  Dimin- 
ished Seventh ;  and  even  to  double  Dissonances, 
sounded  simultaneously.  Combinations  tolerated, 
in  Strict  Counterpoint,  as  Suspensions  only,  and 
therefore  strictly  confined  to  the  Fourth  Order, 
may  be  treated  in  Free  Part-writing  without 
preparation,  and  used  in  the  First  Order  as 
Appoggiaturas.    Dissonant  Harmonies  may  be 
employed  as  freely  as  Fundamental  Concords; 
ana  the  Licence  is  comprehensive  enough  to  in- 
clude all  possible  combinations  of  this  character, 
provided  only  that  the  percussion  of  the  Discori 
be  followed  by  its  legitimate  resolution.    And 
so  great  is  the  change  of  style  effected  by  the 
introduction  of  this  salient  feature,  that  had  the 
progress  of  the  movement  been  arrested  here,  it 
would  still  have  sufficed  to  separate  the  Poly- 
phonic frx)m  the  Modem  Schools,  by  an  im- 
penetrable barrier. 

In  the  Second  Order,  it  is  not  necesaaiy  that 
the  Minim  on  the  Thesis  should  always  be  a 
Concord,  or  that  every  Discord  should  lie  be- 
tween two  Concords.  Ail  that  is  prescribed,  in 
place  of  this  rule,  is,  that  the  Discord,  whether 
struck  upon  the  Thesis  or  the  Arsis,  must  be 
followed  by  its  correct  harmonic  Resolution,  up- 
wards or  downwards,  either  in  the  next  note  or 
the  next  note  but  one — or  at  most  two. 

In  the  Third  Order  these  conditions  are  still 
farther  relaxed.  The  Crotchets  may  proceed  to 
Discords  by  leap,  either  on  the  strong  or  the 
weak  parts  of  the  measure,  falling  into  figures 


V  Fuz.  Orai.  ad  Pamoss.  p.  tSS. 
•  soe  eoiBpla.  toI.  iL  p.  8D8  a. 


*  See  ToL  UL  p.  741. 
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dominated  bj  AppoggiatorM  or  Mordenti  at 
wilL  Or,  they  may  tSte  all  the  notes  of  a  given 
CShord,  in  sucoesaon^  in  the  form  of  an  Arpeggio, 
either  with  or  without  Appoggiaturaa  or  Moi^ 
dents  between  them,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
amples :  all  that  is  neoessary  being  the  ultimate 
Besolntion  of  every  Dissonance  into  a  Consonant 
Harmony:-— 
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In  the  Fourth  Order,  it  is  not  neoessaiy  that 
the  Syncopation  should  invariably  be  prepared 
in  a  Concord.  On  the  contrary,  it  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  even  struck,  suspended,  and  resolved,  in 
combination  with  two  or  more  successive  Dis- 
oords,  as  in  the  following  example^ 

-•i'r-t.,j'pj..-'?-'.. 
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In  the  Fifth  Order,  as  in  the  Fifth  Order  of 
Strict  Counterpoint,  the  Rules  and  Licences 
prescribed  in  connection  with  the  first  four 
Orders  are  combined;  while  much  additional 
freedom  is  derived  from  the  rhythmical  in- 
volutions resulting  from  the  intermixture  of 
notes  of  different  length. 

The  highest  aim  of  Strict  Counterpoint  was,  the 
perfect  development  of  Unlimited  and  Limited 
Beal  Fugue — t.e.  Imitation,  with  all  its  most 
complicated  devices,  and  Canon.  The  highest 
aim  of  Free  Part-writing  is  the  perfect  de- 
velopment of  Tonal  Fugue.  And  as  the  Real 
Fugue  of  the  i6th  century  could  only  be  de- 
veloped, in  its  most  complex  forms,  by  the  aid 
of  Double,  Triple,  and  Quadruple  Counterpoint, 
so,  for  the  development  of  the  more  modem 
Art-form,  it  was  necessary  to  invent  correspond- 
ing Orders  of  Double,  Triple,  and  Quadruple 
Free  Part-writing — that  is  to  say,  combinations 
of  two,  three,  four,  or  even  a  greater  number  of 
parts,  which  could  be  placed  in  any  required 
order,  above,  below,  or  between  each  other, 
without  injury  to  the  harmony ;  in  the  absence 
of  which  provision,  the  succeuful  manipulation 
of  a  Subject  with  two,  three,  or  more  Counter- 
Subjects,  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
rules  for  these  devices  were,  mulcUis  mutandis^ 
very  nearly  analogous  to  those  observed  in 
Strict  Counterpoint:  the  chief  points  insisted  on 
being,  that  the  Parts  could  not  be  permitted  to 
cross  each  other — since  this  would  have  nullified 
the  effect  of  the  desired  inversion ;  and,  that  two 
consecutive  Fourths  could  not  be  permitted,  since 
these,  when  inverted,  would  become  consecutive 
Fifths. 
The  Polyodio  School,^  which  was  gradually 

I  So  MiM,  In  eontndlstlneUoo  to  tha  Monodle  Scbool,  bf  whkh 
it  WW  iBUMdJsMy  pncwiML 


developed  in  connection  with  this  spedee  of 
Part-writing,  reached  its  oulminating  point  of 
perfectiou  under  Handel  and  Bacm,  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  1 8th  century.  Both  these 
Composers  observed  exactly  the  same  laws ;  but 
the  student  can  scarcely  fail  to  notice  the 
strongly-marked  individuality  with  which  they 
applied  theuL  Though  constantly  using  the 
most  dissonant  intervids,  both  in  harmony  and 
melody,  Handel  delighted  in  consonant  points 
of  repose ;  and  to  these  his  Music  owes  much  of 
the  massive  grandeur  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  its  most  prominent  characteristic.  Sebastian 
Bach  delighted  in  keeping  the  ear  in  suspense ;  in 
constantly  recurring  coUuions  of  discord  with  dis* 
cord,  which  allowed  the  ear  no  repose.  And  this 
fearless  determination  to  give  the  ear  no  rest, 
enabled  him  to  interweave  the  Subjects  of  his 
Fugues  with  a  freedom  which  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  rivalled.  Both  masters  made  free  use  of 
every  resource  provided  by  the  progress  of  Art  : 
but,  while  Bach  dwelt  lovingly  upon  the  discords, 
Handel  used  them  only  as  a  means  of  making 
the  concords  more  delightful,  and  thus  attained 
a  sweetness  of  expression  which  Bach  never 
attempted  to  cultivate. 

But,  the  influence  of  the  new  School  of  Part- 
writing  was  not  confined,  like  that  of  Strict 
Counterpoint,  to  the  development  of  one  single 
form  of  Composition  alone.  It  made  itself  felt 
in  Instrumental  Music  of  every  kind ;  and,  in  no 
case  more  prominently  than  in  the  Sonata-Form 
of  the  classical  period. 

Passages  such  as  those  we  have  described,  in 
speaking  of  Part-writing  of  the  Third  Order — 
Arpeggios,  with  or  wiSiout  Appoggiaturas  or 
Mordents  between  their  principal  notes ;  Scale 
passages,  and  the  like,  when  written  in  notes 
of  very  brief  duration,  and  executed  with 
rapidity,  form  an  essential  element  in  Instru- 
mental Musia  When  accompanied  simplv, 
with  long-drawn  harmonies,  they  are  purely 
Monodic  —  Instrumental  Melodies,  supported 
upon  a  harmonized  Bass.  But  they  are  not 
always  confined  to  a  single  Part ;  and,  in  that 
case,  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Monodic  and  Polyodio  Styles — between  the 
'  vertical'  and  the '  horizontal*  methods  of  modem 
criticism.  In  Strict  Counterpoint,  the  '  vertical  * 
method,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  long 
passages  upon  the  harmony  of  a  single  Chord, 
was  impossible.  Its  passages  were  formed  by 
horizontally  interweaving  together  a  number  of 
independent  Melodies.  In  Free  Part- Writing, 
*  vertical '  and  '  horizontal '  passaffes  succeed 
each  other  frequently.  In  \Bach8  Fantasia 
and  Suite  in  G  Major,  the  opening  Arpeggios 
of  the  Prelude  are  di-ttinotly  Monodic,  and 
vertically  constructed  ;  while  the  massive  har- 
monies which  succeed  them  are  distinctly  Poly- 
odio, and  constructed  on  the  '  horizontal*  method. 
Vertical  passages,  interspersed  with  Free  Part- 
writing,  are  constantly  found  in  HandeVs 
finest  Choruses— e.  a.  *  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,' 
and  <Tlie  horse  and  his  rider.*  The  contrast 
is  less  frequently  found  in  the  Choruses  of  Bach ; 
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but  it  may  be  leen  ■ometimes—M  in  the  'Et 
vitam  ventari*  of  the  Mafls  in  B  Minor.  In 
Beethoven's  SonatM,  we  meet  it  at  every  turn. 
To  mention  two  inatancee  only ;  the  Rondo  of  the 
'  Senate  path^tiqne/  and  the  final  Variations  in 
the  Sonata  in  E  Major,  op.  109,  exhibit  the 
contrast  in  its  most  strongly-marked  form.  In 
the  works  of  Wagner,  the  two  methods  are  so 
closely  combined  that  it  is  sometimes  acarcely 
possible  to  separate  them.  The  Leading-Themes 
are  interwoven  in  Free  Part^writing  as  ductile 
and  as  fearless  as  that  of  Bach  himself;  while 
an  occasional  burst  of  sustained  harmony  unites 
the  strongest  characteristios  of  the  <  vertical  * 
and  '  horizontal '  methods,  in  a  single  passage. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  alr^eady 
said,  that  Free  Part-writing  was  no  new  in- 
vention peculiar  to  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries, 
bat  a  gradual  development  from  the  Strict 
Counterpoint  of  the  1 6th  century.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  can  only  be 
successfully  studied  by  those  who  have  previously 
mastered  the  laws  of  Strict  Counterpoint,  in  all 
their  proverbial  severity.  So  true  is  this,  that 
before  writing  Exercises  in  the  Free  Style, 
Beethoven  studied  Strict  Counterpoint  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes,  first  under  Haydn,  and 
then  under  Albrechtsberger,  as  his  exercise-books 
conclusively  prove.  Schubert  felt  it  so  strongly 
that,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  he  was 
actually  in  treaty  with  a  well-known  teacher  of 
the  time,  for  lessons  in  Counterpoint.  Modem 
progress  would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  the  student  to  master  the  rule,  so 
long  as  he  makes  himself  familiar  with  the 
exceptions.  Time  will  prove  whether  this 
system  is,  or  is  not,  more  profitable  than  that 
which  Beethoven  followed,  and  which  Schubert, 
after  all  he  had  already  attained,  was  preparing 
to  follow,  when  an  early  death  put  an  end  to 
bis  astonishing  career.  [W.S.B.] 

PASDELOUP,  Jules  feiEKinB.  Add  to 
article  in  vol.  ii.  p.  659,  the  following : — After  a 
popularity  of  many  years*  duration,  during  which 
the  Concerts  Populaires  acquired  an  almost 
universal  celebrity,  and  did  much  to  develop 
musical  taste  in  France,  and  to  cultivate  the 
symphonic  school  of  music,  the  enterprise  ra- 
pidly declined.  The  Sunday  Matin^s  at  the 
theatres  were  formidable  rivals  to  Pasdeloup^s 
concerts,  besides  which  the  public  taste  which  he 
had  done  so  much  to  train  was  turning  altogether 
in  the  direction  of  the  concerts  given  by  MM. 
Colonne  and  Lamoureux,  whose  standard  of 
performance  was  more  careful,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded better  in  gauging  the  requirements  of 
the  audience.  Under  these  circumstances 
Pasdeloup,  after  vain  efforts  to  reinstate  him- 
self in  public  favour,  decided  to  resign,  and 
closed  the  Concerts  Populaires  in  April  1884, 
the  23rd  year  of  their  existence.  On  May  31, 
1884,  a  grand  festival  benefit  was  organized 
in  Pasdeloup^s  honour  ftt  the  TrocadSro,  by 
which  a  sum  of  nearly  100,000  francs  was 
raised;  all  French  artists,  whether  composers, 
lingers  or  instnunentalists,  joined  to  contribute 
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towards  anuring  a  competence  for  the  exodlent 
man  who  bad  done  so  much  to  make  the  for- 
tunes of  many  artists  without  furthering  his 
own  interests.  After  this  exhibition  of  grati- 
tude and  charity  M.  Pasdeloup  would  have  done 
well  to  remain  in  well-earned  retirement ;  in 
the  winter  of  1885,  however,  he  oi^ganiaed  ooo- 
certs  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  afterwards  founded 
pianoforte  classes  in  Paris.  At  the  oonclusiaa 
of  the  educational  course  he  gave  paying  ooo- 
certs  of  chamber  music  In  Oct.  1886,  after 
Godard  had  failed  (in  1884)  in  his  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  Concerts  Populaires,  Pasdeloup 
began  a  new  series  with  the  old  title,  guying  one 
concert  a  month  from  Oct.  1886  to  March  1887, 
with  a  sacred  concert  on  Qood  Friday.  This 
inopportune  revival,  with  a  conductor  weakened 
by  age  and  illness,  and  an  inefficient  orchestra, 
could  not  possibly  succeed.  Pasdeloup  did  not 
long  survive  the  cessation  of  the  conoerts,  and 
died  at  Fontainebleau  on  Aug.  13,  1887,  &om 
the  effects  of  paralysis.  [-^•^•1 

PASQUALATI.  Add  that  Beethoven*s 
*Elegischer  Gesang'  (op.  118),  was  written  in 
memory  of  Eleonora  Pasqualati,  who  died  in 
181 1,  and  dedicated  to  her  husband.  Baron 
Pasqualati.    [See  vol.  iv.  p.  537.] 

PASQUAU,  Niool6,  a  composer  who  settled 
in  Edinburgh  about  1740  until  his  death  in 
1757.  He  published  numerous  oompositionB,  an 
opera  called  *  L*Ingratitudine  Punita,*  aongs  in 
*  The  Tempest,'  *  Apollo  and  Daphne,*  and  *  The 
Triumph  of  Hibemia,*  as  well  as  the  *  Solemn 
Dirge  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.*  Most  of  these  are 
printed  in  the  *XII  English  songs  in  score/ 
dated  1750,  and  published  in  London.  Two 
sets  of  sonatas,  one  for  violin  and  bass,  and  one 
for  two  violins,  tenor  and  thoroughbaae,  were 
also  published  in  London.  'XII  Overtures  for 
French  horns*  (!)  were  printed  in  Edinburgh, 
'  for  Rob.  Bremner,  the  assigney  of  Signor  Pas- 
quali  ' ;  and  the  book  by  which  his  name  is  best 
known,  'Thoroughbass  made  Easy,*  was  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  of  his  death.  [M.] 

PASSACAGLIA.  Add  that  the  form  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  the  symphonic 
structure,  by  Brahms,  in  whose  Symphony  in 
E  minor,  no.  4  (op.  98),  the  finale  ia  an  exceed- 
ingly elaborate  passacaglia. 

PASSION  MUSIC.  Besides  the  work  men- 
tioned at  the  end  of  the  article.  Bach  wrote 
four  other  settings  of  the  story  of  the  Paasian. 
The  Passion  according  to  St.  John,  which  is  now 
as  well  known  in  England  as  its  grander  but  not 
more  inspired  companion  work,  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  Thomaskirche  on  Grood  Friday, 
April  7,  1724.  These  two  masterpieces  happily 
came  into  the  hands  of  Emanuel  Bach,  and  were 
thus  preserved  in  their  integrity;  the  other 
three  works  were  left  to  Friedemann  Bach,  by 
whom  they  were  sold  for  a  small  sum ;  two  of 
them  have  so  far  entirely  disappeared.  Of  these 
last,  one  was  a  setting  according  to  St.  Mark, 
performed  on  Good  Friday,  17  31,  in  the  Thomas- 
idrche,  and  the  other  seema  to  ht^ye  been  net  tQ 
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wordB  by  Picander,  in  the  year  1725.  The 
remaining  one  was  a  Passion  according  to  St. 
Luke,  the  autograph  of  which  is  eztnnt  in  the 
possession  of  Herr  Joseph  Hauser  of  Carlsruhe. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Bach  wrote  the  MS.  at 
some  time  between  1731  and  1734,  but  from 
internal  considerations  it  is  equally  certain  that 
it  was  not  then  newly  composed.  If  the  whole 
composition  is  ultimately  proved  to  be  genuine, 
it  must  be  assigned  to  a  very  early  period  of 
Bach's  career,  probably  to  Uie  first  Weimar 
period ;  the  question  of  its  authenticity  must  be 
still  regarded,  however,  as  an  open  one,  although 
there  are  many  numbers  in  the  work  which 
bear  evident  traces  of  Bach's  style.  A  great 
boon  has  been  recently  conferred  upon  lovers  of 
music  by  the  publication  of  the  work  in  vocal 
score  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1886).  The  whole 
subject  of  the  Passion  settings  is  discussed  at 
length  in  Spitta's  Life  of  Bach,  book  v.  chap,  vii 
^e  four  settings  by  Heinrich  Schiitz,  men- 
tioned on  p.  665  b  have  been  published  in  Breit- 
kopf &  Hartels  complete  edition  of  that  com- 
poser's works,  voL  i,  and  his  Matthew  Passion 
has  also  appeared  in  vocal  score.  [M.] 

PASTORALE.  Line  ao  of  article^  far  in 
May  rettd  on  March  19. 

PATON,  Mart  Amnb.     Line  3  of  article, 

for  master  read  writing-master.    Last  line  but 

one  of  same  column,  for  July  22  re<id  July 

23.    P.  673  a,  1.  15  from  bottom,/or  1854  read 

1864.  [W.H.H.] 

PATRICK,  RiOHABD.  Omit  the  words  (some- 
times called  Nathan  or  Nathaniel).  That  name 
belongs  to  a  composer  whose  '  Songs  of  sundry 
natures '  were  printed  by  Este  in  1597. 

PATTI,  Adbluta.  Line  2  of  article,/ar  Feb. 
19  read  Feb.  i  o.  Both  parents  of  Mme.  A .  Patti 
were  Italians,  her  father  having  been  bom  at 
Catania,  Sicily,  and  her  mother  at  Rome.  The 
latter*s  maiden  name  was  Chiesa,  and  before  her 
marriage  with  Signor  Patti  she  had  married  a 
certain  Signor  Baiilli.  Their  son,  Antonio  Barilli, 
a  musician,died  at  Naples,  aged  50,  June  15,1876. 
(Pougin,  Supplement  to  F^tis.)  In  1885  Mme. 
Patti  was  divorced  from  the  Marquis  de  Cauz, 
and  in  1886  married  M.  NiooLurL  [See  above, 
p.  731  *.]  [A.C.] 

PAUKEN.  The  German  name  for  Kettle 
Drums,  commonly  used  in  orchestral  scores.  See 
Dbum,  vol.  i.  p.  463.  [V.  de  P.] 

PA  VAN.  For  another  description  of  the 
dance  see  Bishop  Earle's  *  MicrocofimogTaphie,*  ed. 
by  Bliss  (Nares's  Glossary). 

PAXTON,  Stsfhkk.  Add  that  he  died  Aug. 
18,  1787,  aged  52,  and  waa  buried  in  St.  Pancras 
old  churohyard.  [W JI JI.] 

PEDALIER.  The  sentence  in  lines  7-11  of 
the  article  is  to  be  corrected,  as  recent  researches 
made  by  Mr.  Dannreuther  leave  scarcely  any 
doubt  that  these  works  were  intended  for  the 
organ.  Add  that  Gounod  has  written  a  suite 
ooncertante  for  pedal  piano  with  orchestra,  and 
a  fantaiia  for  the  same  on  the  Russian  National 
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Hymn,  both  for  Mme.  Lucie  Palicot,  by  whom 
the  former  was  introduced  at  the  Philharmonic 
on  April  21,  1887. 

PEDALS.  P.  682  a,  1.  2  J,  for  wrote  once 
only  up  to  F  read  wrote  twice  up  to  F  and  once 
up  to  F|. 

PENTATONIO  SCALE.  The  name  given 
to  an  early  tonality,  of  very  imperfect  construc- 
tion, but  extremely  beautiful  in  its  aesthetic 
aspect,  and  peculiar  to  a  great  number  of  Na> 
tional  Melodies,  especially  those  of  Scotland.^ 

The  term  is  an  unfortunate  one^  since  it  leads 
us  to  expect  a  Scale  based  upon  five  intervals  of 
a  Tone ;  whereas,  it  really  means  a  Scale  formed 
from  the  combination  of  five  fixed  sounds. 

No  written  record  tending  to  throw  a  light 
upon  the  origin  or  history  of  the  Pentatonic 
Scale  has  been  preserved ;  but  the  construction 
of  the  Scale  itself  furnishes  us  with  a  very  va- 
luable clue.  The  five  sounds  employed — Vt, 
He,  Mif  Sol,  La^-correspond  exactly  with  those 
of  the  Hexachord,  tninus  the  Fa,  Now  the  Fa 
was  precisely  the  crux  which  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  system  of  the  Hexachords, 
with  their  various  Mutations,'  until  the  diffi- 
culty was  romoved  by  the  invention  of  the  Fa 
fictum* — presumably  by  Guido  d^Atezso^ — in 
the  opening  years  of  the  nth  century.  It  is, 
therefore,  moro  than  probable  that  the  Pentatonic 
Scale  belongs  to  a  period  anterior  to  that  date : 
how  far  anterior,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  even 
to  hazard  a  guess. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Scale  led  to  certain 
marked  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  Melodies 
for  whicn  it  was  employed ;  and  there  is  abun- 
dant proof  that  these  peculiarities  were  continued, 
as  a  feature  of  *  style,*  after  the  invention  of  the 
Hexachords  supplanted  the  older  tonality  by  a 
moro  perfect  system :  for  instance,  the  Melody 
of  'The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,*  which  cannot 
have  been  composed  before  the  year  1513,  exhi- 
bits, in  its  first  strain,  the  strongest  possible 
pentatonic  character,  while  the  second  strain  is 
in  the  pure  Hypomixolydian  Mode  (Mode  YIII) 

assuming,  that  is,  the  ID  to  be  genuine ;  a  fact 
of  which  the  Skene  MS.  leaves  but  little  doubt. 

The  Chinese  Melody,  '  Chin  chin  joss,*  intro- 
duced by  Weber  into  Uie  Overture  to '  Turandot,' 
is,  if  we  may  trust  an  apparently  uncorrupted 
copy,  in  the  Pentatonic  Sode ;  though  some  ver- 
sions introduce  an  F3,  which  would  reduce  it  to 
the  Mixolydian  Mode  (Mode  VII).      [W.S.R.] 

PENTATONON  (jr^mdroySi^).  The  Greek 
term  for  the  interval  known  in  Modem  Music 
as  the  Augmented  Sixth,  which  consists,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  five  Tones ;  t.  0.  two  Greater  and 
two  Lesser  Tones,  and  one  Diatonic  and  one 
Chromatic  Semitone. 

The  term  cannot  be  correctly  applied  to  the 
Minor  Seventh,  since,  though  tJiis  contains  the 
aggregate  of  five  Tones,  in  Equal  Temperament, 
it  contains  more  than  that  in  Just  Intonation— 

t  sm  soonn  Mono. 

*  SW  HSXACIORD,  TOl.  1 1  MOTATlOira.  TOL  U. 

•  Sw  Fa  FiCTCH.  Appendix. 

«  0M  Qoifio  o'ABUso,  Appcadls. 
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y\z,  two  Greater  and  two  Le«er  Tones,  and  two 
Diatonic  Semitones.  [W.S.R.] 

PEROOLESI.  P.  688  a,  1.  ao  from  bottom, 
add  that  before  the  saocessful  performance  of 
*La  Senra  Padrona'  in  France  it  had  failed 
there  in  1746. 

PETRELLA,  Enbioo.  Line  3  of  article,  for 
Dec.  I  recid  Dec.  10.  P.  696  a,  L  a,  add  date 
of  production  of '  Le  Preoausioni  *  May  30, 1851, 
at  Naples,  and  add  'Elena  di  Tolosa,*  185a. 
Line  it  for  1855  rwd  1854.  Add  that  his  last 
work  was  '  Bianca  Orsini,*  produced  at  Naples, 
April  4,  1874.  A  more  correct  chronological 
list  than  that  given  by  Mendel  will  be  found  in 
Pougin's  supplement  to  F^tis,  art.  Petrella. 

PETRUOCI,  O.  DEL.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
June  14  read  June  18.  line  11  from  bottom  of 
same  column, /or  shortly  after  that  he  probably 
died  read  he  died  May  7,  1539.  See  Pabt- 
BooKS,  above,  p.  739. 

PETZMAYER,  JoHAmr,  bom  in  Tienna, 
1803,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper.  When  he  was  18 
years  old  he  obtained  a  common  zither,  and 
taught  himself  to  play  it  with  such  success  that 
his  performances  brought  a  considerable  amount 
of  custom  to  his  father.  His  fame  spread  in 
higher  quarters,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
became  the  fashion  in  Vienna.  He  even  played 
before  the  Emperor.  In  Inter  life  he  took  to  the 
bowed  zither  (Streich-Zither)  instead  of  the 
ordinary  kind  he  had  previously  used.  In  1833 
he  made  a  successful  tour  in  Germany,  and  in 
1837  was  made  Kammervirtuos  to  Duke  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria.  Ue  was  livinj?  in  Munich  in 
1870.  (Wurzbaoh*s  Biographisches  Lexicon, 
vol.  a  a.).  [M.] 

PFEIFFER,  Geoboes,  pianist  and  composer, 
was  bom  at  Versailles,  Deo.  la,  1835.  ^'^  ^"^ 
piano  lessons  were  from  his  mother,  Mme.  Clara 
Pfeiffer,  an  excellent  pianist  of  the  school  of 
Kalkbrenner.  Maleden  and  Damcke  first  taught 
him  composition.  He  gained  a  brilliant  success 
at  the  Conservatoire  concerts  in  i86a.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony,  a  quintet,  trios, 
sonatas,  concertos,  of  which  the  3rd  has  been 
repeated  several  times  in  Paris.  Also  an  ora- 
torio, 'Agar';  a  symphonic  poem,  'Jeanne 
d*Arc  * ;  an  overture,  '  L«  Cid/  and  a  quantity  of 
piano  music,  including  some  well-known  studies. 
His  last  important  work  is  a  comic  opera, '  L*En- 
clume/  represented  in  1884  and  '85.  M.  Pfeif- 
fer is  a  partner  in  the  piano  firm  of  Pleyel, 
Wolff  &  Cie,  Paris,  and  although  he  has  fully 
maintained  his  artistic  reputation  he  has  yet 
found  time  to  devote  serious  attention  to  this 
business.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Emile  Pfeif- 
fer in  this  position.  His  great  uncle,  J.  Pfeiffer, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  piano-making  in 
Paris.  [A.J.H.] 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  P.  698^, 
1.  9,  to  the  list  of  treasurers  add  the  name 
of  Charles  E.  Stephens,  who  was  elected  on 
the  secession  of  Walter  C.  Macfarren  after  the 
season  of  1880.  The  office  of  treasurer  has  been 
honorary  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  ex- 
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oepi  in  seasons  1836  to  1840,  indaaive.  C6mplets 
the  list  of  secretaries  as  follows :  Henry  Hersee 
(1881-1884);  Francesco  Berger  (1885).  The 
office  of  secretary  became  honorary  in  1883. 
The  office  of  conductor  was  originally  bonoraiy, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  special  engagements, 
and  was  performed  by  one  or  other  of  the  direc- 
tors. After  the  first  three  concerts  in  1844, 
Mendelssohn  was  engaged  for  the  remaining  five, 
and,  in  1845,  Sir  Henry  Bishop  for  the  whole 
series,  but  at  the  third  concert  he  withdrew  on 
the  plea  of  illness,  and  Charles  Lncas  officiated 
in  his  stead ;  Moscheles  was  engaged  for  the  re- 
maining five  concerts  of  the  season.  For  sub- 
sequent conductors  see  pp.  699  and  7co;  and 
below,  for  completion  to  the  present  time. 

The  list  on  pp.  699  and  700  is  continoed  as 
follows  :— 

K.B.    •denotes  that  a  work  was  oompoaed  fn  tb» 
Societj;  t  that  it  wu  first  performed  in  Bsglaad  in  the 

fear  named.    1st  app.  signifies  first  appearance  at  the 
hilharmonia 

1881.  (Six  oonoerts).  Dr.  Francis  HnefliBr  appointed 
annotator  of  programmes,  in  snoceeaion  to  Sir  6.  A. 
Maofarren.  Dramatic  Sjrmphony,  *  Borneo  et  Juliette,* 
Berlios  (given  twice  daring  the  seasoa).  *  Sinfonietta 
in  A  (MS.),  F.  H,  Oowen.  Orerturee  —  *  WaTerley,' 
Op.  1,  Berlios:  'Signrd  Slembe.'  J.  STendsen. 
i  F.F.  Concerto,  No.  2,  in  G  minor  (MS.)  Xavar  Schar- 
wenka.  Liederkreis,  Op.  98,  Beethoren.  1st  mpp. 
Bofie  Menter,  Kug^ne  d^Albert,  Oride  Musin,  Hope 
Glenn,  Sembrlch,  Albani,  F.  Boyle,  Herbert  Beeves, 
King,  and  Ohilberti. 

1882.  (Six  concerts).  tPo^me&7mphoniqixe,*Himgaxia,' 
Litst.  Orertures-t  *  Ossian '  (MS.)  F.  Corder ;  t  *  The 
Veiled  Prophet.*  SUnford.  t  PF.  Concerto  in  G 
minor,  Sgambati.  Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor, 
Molique.  Scena,  *  Che  ruoi,  mio  cor  *  (MS.)  Mendels- 
sohn. The  Centurion's  Song  (Boadicea),  Dr.  J.  P. 
Bridge.  Choms  of  Beapers  (Prometheus),  Ldsct. 
Choral  Symphony,  Beethoven :  f  Choral  Ode,  *  Ninie,' 
Brahms,  f Chorus  for  female  voices,  'Die  Kixe,' 
Bubinstein.     Selection   from    *Preciosa,*    Weber. 

i' Paradise  Lost,'  Bubinstein.  1st.  app.  Sgambati, 
[ufferath,  Annie  Marriott,  Edith  SanUej,  Marion 
Fenna.  Eleanor  IWnol,  Ellen  Orridge,  Sophie  Hud- 
son, F.  Barrington  Foote,  Ludwig.  First  seama 
of  a  voluntary  choir  (trained  by  tie  Soeie^s  Con- 
ductor, Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins). 

1883.  (Six  concerts.)  Prise  of  ten  guineas  offered  for  the 
best  Overture.  Forty-six  submitted,  anonymously. 
Adjudicator,  Sir  Michael  Costa,  assisted,  in  ma  serious 
illness,  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  Mr.  Otto  Gold- 
Schmidt.  •  Ballade  for  Orchestra,  *  La  Belle  Dame 
sansMeroi,*Mackenxie.  f  Fan taisie  Eoowaiee. Violin, 
Max Bruch.  t  Scena, 'Marie  Stuart*s  FarewelL*  Bene- 
dict, t  Prise  Overture, '  Among  the  Pines.*  Oliver  A 
King.  tMotet,*Adjutatorinopportunit«tibvu.*  Chem- 
bini ;  f  Pastorale  and  *  AngeVs  Measage  *  (Christas), 
Liszt  The  Choral  Fauitasia,  the  Chorus  of  Der- 
vishes, and  the  March  and  Chorus  in  *  The  Buins  d 
Athens,'  Beethoven.  1st  app.  Pachmann,  Tereaina 
Tua.  Minnie  Gwynne,  Mierswinskr,  Ernest  Laria 
At  the  close  of  this  season  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins  re- 
signed the  office  of  conductor,  which  be  had  hwBld  for 
17  years. 

1884.  (Six  oonoerts.)  Gonduotors  (honorary  for  this 
season),  G^:>rge  Mount,  Dr.  C.  V.  Stanford,  J. 
Francis  Bamett,  F.  H.  Co  wen.  Symphonies  — t  No.  4, 
in  Bb  minor,  Cowen :  in  D  Op.  60;  f  Overture,  'Hn- 
sitska,'  and  Bhapsodie  (Sclavische).  No.  2,  Op.  45, 
DvoHk:  Symphony,  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  73.  Brahms. 
Baltarello,  Gounod.  FF.  Concerto  in  0  minor,  Op. 
185,  Baff.  Double  bass  Concertino  in  F  f  minor, 
Bottesini.  fSc^ne  religieuse,  'O  deplorable  SionI' 
(Baoine's  Esther),  A.  G.  Thomas.  Ist  app.  Clara 
Asher,  Gertrude  (iriswold  and  W.  J.  Winch.  Herr 
Dvor&k  made  his  first  appearance  in  England  this 
season,  at  the  invitation  of  the  directors. 

1885.  (Six  concerts.)  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  appointed 
conductor.  Annotator  of  the  first  and  part  of  the 
second  programmes,  Dr.  Francis  Hneffer;  of  part 
of  the  second  and  the  third,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Stephens 
(od  iiUerim)f  after  which  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  was 
appointed.    Prime  of  twenty  guineas  oOered  for  the 
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best  Orerinre.  Eighty-ei^t  sabmitted,  aaony- 
moualy.  Adjudicators,  Measra.  W.  H.  Gummingtf 
George  Mount,  and  Charles  E.  Stephens.  *  Sym- 
phony, Na  2,  in  D  minor  (MS.)  and  FP.  Concerto  in 
G  minor.  Op.  2\  Dvof&k.  t  Symphonic  Poem,  *  Jo- 
hanna d'Arc,'  Moszkowski.  *  Orchestral  Serenade, 
T.  Wingham.  t  Dramatic  Orertore  (Prise  Composi- 
tion), GostaT  Ernest.  Symphony,  Mo.  3,  in  F,  Brahms. 
1st  app.  Clotilde  Kleebera,  Oscar  Beringer,  Frans 
Rommel.  EUy  Wamots,  Mmnie  Hank.  Marie  Ether- 
ington.  Carlotta  Elliot,  Mary  Beare,  Florence  Major. 
Irer  M'Ki^,  Arthur  Thompson,  A.  C.  Oswald,  and 
W.  H.  Brereton.  Herr  Mosskowski  made  his  first 
appearance  in  England  this  season,  at  the  infitation 
of  the  directors. 

1886.  (Six  concerts).  Symphonies— No.  3,  in  F,  Front; 
*in  C minor.  St.  Sa«ns.  'Orchestral  Scene,* The 
Forest  of  ArdenJ  Gadsby.  •  Suite  in  F,  and  t  Violin 
Concerto  in  C,  Mosskowsld.  Pastoral  Introdnction, 
and  Overture  to  second  part  of  *  The  Light  of  the 
World,'  SulUvan.  Overture,  <  Graziella,' Bottesini. 
t  Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  63,  DvoHk. 
Ingeborn's  Lament  (FrithJof),  Max  Bruch.  1st  app. 
Frickennaus,  Fanny  Davies.  Tivadar  Nach^a,  On- 
drlSSk,  Antoinette  Trebelli,  Aones  Larkcom. 

1887.  (Eight  concerts.)  Symphonies— No.  3,  in  C  minor, 
*  The  Scandinavian,*  Cowen;  No.  4,  in  E  minor, 
Brahms;  in  F,  Hermann  Goets.  *  Suite  'fiouma- 
nian,'  Corder.  Overtures— t'  Kenil worth,*  Macfarren ; 
*Di  hallo,*  Sullivan.  'Loreley,'  Max  Bruch.  Qua- 
tnor  Conoertant,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn,  and  Bassoon, 
with  Orchestra,  Mozart,  t  Concerto  for  Piano-Peda- 
lier  (MS.)  Gounod,  t Vocal  duet,  'Hark,  her  step' 
(MS.,  a  revised  seUinff  for  the  Opera,  'The  Canter- 
bury PUgrims '),  Stanford,  t  Aria,  *  Per  questa  bella 
mano,'  with  Contrabasso  obbligato,  Mozart.  •  Prayer 
of  Nature  (Byron).  MS.,  Rande^ger.  1st  app.  SchAn- 
berger,  Josef  Hermann,  Lucie  Palicot,  Marianne 
Eissler,  Nettie  Carpenter,  Marie  de  Lido.  Ella  Hus- 
sell,  Lillian  Nordica,  Nevada.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  resigned  the  conductor- 
ship,  which  he  had  held  for  3  years. 

1888.  (Seven  concerts.)  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen  appointed 
Conductor.  Symphonies— in  G  (from  an  early  set 
of  six),  Haydn;  in  D,  and  Norwegian  Bhapsody. 
No.  2,  Svendsen.  Overtures—*  Borneo  and  Juliet,^ 
Macfarren:  'CEdipus,'  SUnford;  'Siegfried  IdylV 
Wagner,  f  Music  to  a  '  Walpurgis  Night,'  Widor. 
t  Serenade  for  strings,  and  tjTema  con  Variasioni 
from  third  Orchestral  Suite.  Tschaikowsky.  Suite, 
selected  by  F.  A.  Gevaert  from  works  by  Bamean. 
Petite  Suite,  'Jenx  d'enfants,'  Bizet.  Pastoral 
Suite,  J.  F.  Bamett.  Two  elegiac  Melodies  for 
strings,  Grieg.  •  Three  mythological  pieces. '  Aphro- 
dite/*  Vulcan '  and  *  Pan,'  Silas.  Scotch  Rhapsody, 
No.  1,  Mackenzie.  Song  of  Judith,  Prout  1st 
app.  Frilulein  Soldat,  Otto  Hegner,  E.  Grieg,  A.  Hol- 
ifns.  Liza  Lehraann,  Eleanor  Bees,  Mme.  Fursch- 
Madi,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Hilda  Wilson,  Carl  Mayer. 
Herren  Tschaikowski,  Grieg  and  Svendsen,  and  M. 
Widor  made  their  first  appearance  in  England  this 
season,  at  the  invitation  of  the  directors.  After  the 
fifth  concert,  Mr.  Cowen,  having  been  appointed  Mu- 
sical Conductor  at  the  Melbourne  Exhibition,  was 
released  from  completing  his  engagement  at  the 
Philharmonic,  and  Herr  Johan  Svenosen,  of  Copen- 
hagen, oondnoted  the  last  two  concerts  of  the  season. 

It  if  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  a  iodety  so 
active  in  promoting  the  caase  of  tme  art,  and 
in  encouraging  the  composition  of  works  of  high 
aim,  may  long  continue  to  pursue  its  honoured 
career.  [C.E.S.] 

*  PHILLIPPS,  Adklaidi,  a  contralto  singer, 
counted  as  American,  though  bom  in  England 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  1833.  Her  &ther 
was  a  chemist  and  druggist,  and  her  mother, 
who  was  of  Welsh  birtb,  was  a  teacher  of 
dancing.  The  fiunily  emigrated  to  America  in 
1840,  going  first  to  Canada,  and  then  to  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Adelaide  was  early  instructed  in 
dancing  by  her  mother,  and  on  Jan.  la,  184a, 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  Boston,  as  an  *  infant  prodigy.' 
On  Sept.  25,  1843,  she  began  an  engagement  at 
the  Boston  Museum ;  she  remained  at  this  house 
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eight  years,  playing  a  great  rariety  of  parts 
besides  dancing,  alone  or  with  one  or  both  of 
two  brothers.  Occasional  trips  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  were  taken  at  this  period. 
Her  vocal  gifts  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
connoisseurs,  and,  in  1850,  she  was  introduced 
to  Jenny  Lind,  then  on  a  profsssional  tour  in 
America.  The  great  singer  advised  the  young 
actress  to  give  herself  up  to  the  study  of  music, 
a  subscription-list  was  started  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  for  her  training,  and  she  was  sent 
to  Manuel  Garcia  in  London.  She  had  before 
this  received  some  instruction  in  music  at  home 
from  Mme.  Amoult,  a  teacher  of  repute  in  her 
day,  and  Thomas  Comer,  a  cultivated  Eng^idh 
musician  and  the  director  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Boston  Museum.  Another  fund  was  subscribed 
to  enable  Adelaide  to  pursue  her  studies  for  the 
opera  in  Italy.  On  Dec.  17,  1854,  "^^  made  a 
d^utattheTeatroCarcano,Milan,asRo8ina.  In 
Aug.  1855  she  returned  to  Boston,  and  in  October 
appeared  at  a  concert  in  Music  Hall.  She  was 
then  engaged  for  a  series  of  operas  of  the  English 
ballad  school— -* The  Duenna,'  'The  Devil's 
Bridge,'  and  <The  Cabinet'— at  the  Boston 
Theatre.  Her  American  d^but  in  Italian  opera 
was  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  March 
17*  1856,  as  Azucena  in  'II  Trovatore.'  Her 
success  secured  for  her  an  engagement  for  five 
seasons.  She  went  first  to  Havana,  and  subse- 
quently to  Paris  (where  she  sang  Asuoena  at 
Les  Italiens  in  Oct.  1861),  Madrid,  Barcelona, 
and  through  Hungary  and  Holland.  Her  re- 
pertory comprised  all  the  contralto  parts  in  the 
operas  that  held  their  places  on  the  Italian 
stage  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  she 
was  known  as  an  opera-singer.  In  1879  ^^^ 
became  identified  with  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera 
Company,  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  o^ 
rettas.  She  appeared  with  this  company  for  the 
last  time  in  Boston,  on  the  Museum  stage,  where 
her  eu*ly  triumphs  had  been  won,  on  Nov.  30, 
1880.  Her  last  appearance  on  any  stage  was  at 
Cincinnati  in  December  1881.  Miss  Phillipps 
was  a  universal  favourite  with  American  au- 
diences as  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer.  From 
Dec.  31,  i860,  when  she  sang  in  the  'Mes- 
siah,* to  Nov.  34,  1878,  when  she  took  part 
in  Verdi's  Requiem,  she  was  a  frequent  and 
a  welcome  contributor  to  the  concerts  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Boston.  In 
Sept.  1 88 a,  the  state  of  her  health  induced 
her  to  go  to  Carlsbad.  Some  improvement 
was  detected,  but  there  came  a  sudden  re- 
lapse, and  she  died  on  Oct.  3,  188 a.  Her 
remains  were  carried  to  Boston,  and  subse- 
quently buried  at  Marshfield,  Massachusetts, 
where  the  family  had  long  lived  on  a  fine  estate 
purchased  by  Adelaide.  She  left  a  sister, 
Mathilde,  also  a  contralto  of  excellent  reputation 
in  America,  and  three  brothers.  Brothers  and 
sister  wer«  alike  indebted  to  Adelaide  for  their 
education  and  start  in  life.  Miss  PhiUipps's  per- 
sonal reputation  was  the  best  that  a  woman  could 
enjoy.  She  was  especially  noted  for  her  firee- 
dom  fnm.  professional  jealou^,  and  for  her  readi- 
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lieM  to  adyise  and  encourage  young  nngers.  Her 
life  WAS  one  of  oonstant  and  bard  labour,  the  care 
of  a  large  family  baving  early  in  life  been  thrown 
upon  ber,  but  die  was  alwaya  patient  and 
cbeerfuL  [F.H.J.] 

PHILP,  Blieabsth,  bom  1827  at  Falmoutb, 
educated  at  Bristol  under  the  care  of  Mary 
Carpenter,  was  taught  doging  by  Manuel  Garcia» 
and  received  instruction  iu  harmony  and  compo- 
sition from  HiUer  at  the  last-named  place.  She 
afterwards  devoted  herself  to  teaching  singing 
and  composition.  Her  first  works  were  published 
in  1855*  >^d  comprised  a  Ballad,  '  Tell  me,  the 
summer  stars,*  words  by  Edwin  Arnold;  also 
six  songs  from  Longfellow,  etc.  Among  other 
of  her  compositions  we  may  name  her  setting  of 
songs  from  <The  Water  Babies/  of  Elizabeth 
Banett  Browning's  '  Inclusions '  and  '  Insuffi- 
ciency,' of  Victor  Hugo*8  *  Chant  dea  Lavan- 
di^res,  iJso  arranged  by  her  as  a  duet;  'Le 
Soupir  *  (Prudhomme) ;  '  Lillie's  good  morning,* 
*LilHe*s  good  night';  Duets  'The  Moon  is  np,' 
and  '  It  was  the  time  of  roses ;  Part-songs, 
<  What  is  Lovet '  'The  Owl  in  the  Ivy  Bush,' 
etc.  many  of  which  were  sung  by  herself  and 
other  voodists  at  her  own  concerts,  and  became 
popular.  Miss  Philp  was  also  the  author  of 
'  How  to  sing  an  English  Ballad.'  She  died  in 
London  Nov.  a6,  1885.  [A.C.] 

PHRASING.  P.  707  a»  L  7, /or  dominant 
read  subdominant. 

PIANOFORTE.  P.  713  ft,  L  8,  concerning 
Frederick  the  Great's  pianofortes  see  Silbbb- 
KAMN,  vol.  iii  p.  494  h.  The  examination 
of  the  one  at  the  Neues  Palais  was  made 
at  the  request  of  the  writer,  who  had  pecu- 
liar fiwalities  for  examining  the  pianofortes 
and  harpsichords  at  Potsdam  and  Berlin  ac- 
corded to  him  by  H.I.H.  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess (since  Empress)  of  Germany.  P.  719  a, 
1. 19  from  bottom,  add  that  Isaac  BEawkins  took 
out  the  London  patent  for  his  son  John  Isaac 
Hawkins  the  inventor,  who  was  at  that  time 
living  in  Philadelphia,  U.SA.  P.  720  a,  1.  1^ 
from  bottom,  add  that  Pierre  Erard  had  patentee! 
a  system  of  fixed  iron  bars  in  Paris  in  iSaa.  He 
could  not  do  so  in  London,  being  baired  by 
Stodart's  (Thom  &  Allen's)  patent.  Stodart 
refrained  from  opposing  the  Broadwoods  when 
James  Shudi  Broaidwoi^  took  out  his  patent  for 
atringplate  and  ban  in  1837.  Hie  writer  had 
this  particular  information  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Ries  who  died  in  188a.  For  tension  ban, 
throughout  the  article,  read  iron  bars.  P.  733, 
in  the  synopsis  of  inventiona,  etc.,  the  date  of 
John  Broadwood's  first  5^  F-C  octave  piano 
should  be  1790,  and  that  of  his  first  mx-octave 
C-C  piano  should  be  1794.  [A.J.H.] 

PIANOFORTE  MUSIC.  P.  7340,  L  19 
from  bottom, /or  1713-1795  read  1710-1793; 
four  lines  below,/or  1716-1776  read  1702-1763. 
P.  734 d,  L  4,/or  1768  read  1767 ;  1. 9,/ori73o 
read  1739;  L  21,  for  1735  read  1734.  P.  735a, 
L  ao,/or  1753  read  1754;  I  40,  for  1757  read 
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t75d;  L  9  from  bottom, /or  1757  read  1748. 
P.  735  &,  1.  33,  as  to  the  date  of  Steibelt*8  barth, 
see  vol,  iii.  p.  6996.  P.  726  6, 1.  31  from  bottom, 
as  to  the  date  of  Pollini's  birth  see  vol.  iii. 
p.  9  a ;  the  date  of  his  death  is  1 746.  P.  7270, 
I.  i8,/or  1839  *'*"^  1840;  1.  28,  JTor  1835  read 
1853.  P.  737  6,  1.  30  from  bottom,  far  1788 
read  1784.  P.  738  a,  L  39,  the  date  of  Gnrnd't 
death  is  1874.  P.  739  a,  1.  21  frvm  bottom, 
add  date  of  death  of  Benedict,  1885 ;  L  8  fitmi 
bottom,  for  1804  read  1806.  P.  7296,  L  32, 
omit  the  word  valse  before  'Pluie  dea  Peries'; 
I.  37,  for  1806  read  1808;  I.  35  frt>m  bottom, 
for  1880  read  1879;  1.  18  firom  bottom,  add 
date  of  death  1883.  P.  730&,  1.  18,  add  date  of 
death  of  Roeellen,  1876 ;  1.  23,  that  of  Hiller, 
1885 ;  1. 33,  that  of  Liszt,  1886.  P.  731  a,  L  24, 
add  date  of  death  of  Alkan,  May  1 888.  P.  731  h, 
I.  7,  add  death  of  Le  Couppey,  1887;  1.  iS,  for 
1855  read  1856 ;  L  36,  add  death  of  Volkmann, 
1883 ;  1.  43,  that  of  Yoes,  1883.  P.  73a  6, 1. 13, 
for  1818  read  1814;  L  18,  add  death  of  Kullak, 
1883  ;  1.  31,  add  that  of  Lacombe,  1884;  1-  39* 
that  of  Gutmann,  1883 ;  L  45,  omit  date  of  death, 
as  Ravina  is  still  alive  (1887);  last  line  of 
column,  add  death  of  Evers,  1875.  P.  733  a, 
1.  6,  add  death  of  Brinley  Richardis,  1885  ;  1. 11, 
for  1830  read  1818  ;  1. 16,  add  death  of  Kohler, 
1886;  L  39  from  bottom, /or  i8ai  read  182a; 
1.  3  from  bottom,  add  death  of  Raff,  iS8a. 
P*  733  6.  L  33  firom  bottom,  add  death  of  &ne- 
tana,  1884 ;  1.  5  from  bottom,  that  of  Eschmann, 
1 883.  P.  734  a,  1. 7,  that  of  Ehlert,  1 884 ;  L  10, 
that  of  MoriU  Strakosch,  1887;  1.  30,  that  of 
Merkel,  1885.  P.  734  ft,  L  xi,  that  of  R.  de 
Yilbao,  1884;  1.  14  from  bottom,  that  of  Jaell, 
1883;  1.  5  from  bottom,  that  of  Hecht,  18S7. 
P-  735  a.  1.  4  from  bottom,  that  of  Hitter,  1886; 
last  line,/or  1838  read  1837. 

PIANOFORTEPLAYING.  P.  736 a,  L  3 
from  bottom, /or  1760  read  1757.  P.  7376, 
L  13  frt>m  bottom,  as  to  Steibelt*s  birth  see 
vol.  iii.  p.  699.  P.  738  6,  L  5  from  bottom,  for 
1805  read  1806.  P.  739  a,  1.  36,  for  1788  read 
1784.  P.  7416,  1.  li*  for  1847  ^"^^  1846. 
P.  743  6, 1.  14  from  bottom,  add  death  of  Hiller, 
1885.  P.  743  a,  1.  3,  add  death  of  Kullak,  1883. 
In  the  table  on  p.  74^  the  following  corrections 
are  to  be  made : — Col.  a,  death  of  Schobert  to 
be  altered  to  1767 ;  birth  of  Nanette  Streicher 
(Stein)  to  1 769.  Col  b,  birth  of  EjJkbrainer 
to  1784,  and  that  of  Lucy  Anderson  to  1790; 
death  of  Benedict  added,  1885,  and  Mme.  Ouiy^s 
birth  ooiTected  to  1808.  Col.  e,  J.  Kufferath*s 
death  to  be  added,  1883 ;  do.  Hiller  and  W.  H. 
Holmes,  1885 ;  do.  Liszt,  1886,  and  Voss,  i88a ; 
Dohler's  death  to  be  corrected  to  1858.  P.  745, 
coL  a  of  table,  omit  date  of  Ravina*8  death,  and 
insert  those  of  Kullak,  1883;  Mortier  de  Fon- 
taine, 1883;  Lacombe,  1884;  Gutmann,  1883; 
Evers,  1875;  and  K&hler,  1886.  LitolflTs  bbth 
to  be  corrected  to  1818,  and  that  of  Horsley  to 
1833.  Col.  6,  add  deaths  of  Wehle,  Merits 
Strakosch,  Lindsav  Sloper,  1887 ;  and  Jaell, 
188a.    CoL  e,  add  dates  of  deaths  of  Ritterj 
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t8B6,  and  Brasrin,  1884,  whose  birth  is  to  be 
altered  to  1836.  Col.  d,  add  date  of  death  of 
C.  V.  Alkan,  May  1888.^ 

PIATTI,  Alfbbdo.  Add  day  of  birth,  Jan.  8. 

PICCINNI.  P.  748  a,  L  37  from  bottom, 
/or  17  read  27,  P.  7486,  1.  a8,  for  Feb.  20 
read  Feb.  sa ;  L  19  from  bottom,  for  Feb.  a8 
read  Feb.  35. 

PICCOLOMINI,  Mabia.  The  date  of  birth 
is  1836,  as  given  by  Pougin,  Paloschi,  and 
Mendel.  lines  5-6  of  article, /or  Signors  Maz- 
zarelli  and  P.  Bomani  read  Signora  Mazzarelli 
and  Signer  Pietro  Bomani.  P.  751  b,  1.  6,  for 
April  33  read  April  30,  and  add  that  the  occa- 
sion was  the  second  performance  of  the  opera, 
which  had  been  produced  on  the  26th  of  the 
month.  In  1884  a  testimonial  was  set  on  foot 
for  the  artist,  who  was  reported  to  be  in  re- 
duced oircmnstances.  (*  Daily  News,*  March  ai, 
1884.) 

PIETEREZ,  Adrian,  bom  at  Bmges  early  in 
the  15th  century,  is  the  earliest  known  organ- 
builder  in  Belgium.  He  built  an  instrument  in 
I455  at  Delft,  which  is  still  in  the  new  church  ; 
but  it  has  been  so  often  restored  that  nothing 
remains  of  his  work.  [V.  de  P.] 

PIETOSO,  'pitiful*  or 'compassionate.*  As 
Ik  musical  dijrection  it  indicates  that  the  passage 
to  which  it  refers  is  to  be  performed  in  a  S3rm- 
pathetic  .style,  with  much  feeling.  Although 
the  term  appears  in  Brossard's  Dictionary,  where 
it  is  defined  as  'd'une  manibre  capable  d'exciter 
de  la  piti^  ou  de  la  compassion,*  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Beethoven's  works,  and  the  '  romantic ' 
composers,  in  whose  music  it  might  be  expected 
to  occur  frequently,  seem  to  prefer  other  terms 
to  indicate  the  same  intention.  'Con  duolo'  is 
Weber*s  favourite  equivalent,  and  most  com- 
posers find  '  espressivo  *  sufficiently  definite.  [M.] 

PILGRIME  YON  MEKKA,  DIE.  Line  4 
of  article,  add  that  it  had  been  previously  played 
at  Schonbrunn  with  French  words  in  1 764,  that 
it  was  produced  in  German  in  Vienna  in  1776, 
and  in  Paris,  as  '  Lea  Foux  de  Medina,*  1 790. 

PINSUTI,  CiBO.  Add  data  of  death,  March 
xo.  1888. 

PIRATA,  IL.  lane  3,/or  in  the  antunm  of, 
read  on  Oct.  a  7. 

PISCHEK,  JoHAKV  Baptist.     See  roL  iii. 

P-  54  «• 

PITTMAN,  JosiAH.  Add  date  of  death, 
April  13,  1886. 

PIXIS.  Line  14  from  end  of  article,  for 
Dec.  a  I  read  Deo.  30. 

PIZZICATO.  Add  that  early  insUnoes  of 
the  use  of  this  effect  are  to  be  found  in  Handel's 
'Agrippina,'  *  Pastor  Fido,*  'Terpsichore,*  and 
in  an  air  by  Hasse,  written  for  Mingotti  in  1748. 

PLAIN  SONG.  Add  to  references  on  p.  765  h, 
and  766  a,  a  reference  to  Gbeoobian  ToNsa  in 
Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  655. 

>  TlMiMinorAlku*tdMihlaFulsuilT«daft«rttMMril«rriMeU 
of  this  ApptodU  wart  priutcd. 
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PLANTS,  FBAN9018,  bom  at  Orthes  in  the 
Basses  Pyrenees,  3ilarch  a,  1839,  appeared  in 
Paris  at  a  very  early  age  as  an  infant  prodigy, 
playing  the  piano  with  much  success.  In  Dec 
1849  he  entered  Marmonters  class  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  in  the  following  year  carried  off 
the  first  prize.  He  was  then  before  the  public 
again  as  a  performer,  for  some  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  played  frequently  at  the 
chamber  concerts  given  by  Alard  and  Frano- 
homme;  in  1853  he  returned  to  the  Conserva- 
toire to  study  harmony  under  Basin.  Here  he 
obtained  a  second  prize  in  1855.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  at  a 
party  at  which  he  was  playing,  the  audience 
persisted  in  talking  to  an  extent  that  highly 
offended  Plants ;  whereupon  he  retired  in  great 
wrath  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  ten  years,  becoming  familiar  with  the 
compositions  of  all  schools,  and  counteracting  the 
evils  which  necessarily  accompany  such  a  career 
as  his  had  hitherto  been.  He  did  not  reappear 
in  Paris  until  187  a,  when  he  devoted  himself  to 
playing  on  behalf  of  various  charitable  objects. 
A  series  of  concerts  given  with  Alard  and  Franc- 
honmie  established  his  position,  and  thence- 
forth he  has  held  a  distinguished  place  among 
French  pianists.  He  has  undertaken  many  suc- 
cessful concert-tours  on  the  Continent,  but  has 
never  appeared  in  England.  His  playing  is 
characterized  by  repose,  maturity  of  style,  and 
rare  intelligence.  He  is  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
d'honneur.  (Pougin*s  supplement  to  F^tis.)   [M.] 

PLAYFORD,  John.  Add  that  he  com- 
menced business  as  a  book  publisher  about  1648. 
His  first  musical  publication  was  '  The  English 
Dancing  Master :  or  Plaine  and  easie  rules  for 
the  dancing  of  Country  Dances,*  with  the  tune 
to  each  dance,  bearing  the  date  1651,  but  really 
issued  in  or  about  Nov.  1650,  which  became 
very  popular,  and  during  the  next  80  years, 
under  the  title  of  'The  Dancing  Master,'  ran 
through  18  editions.  [W.H.H.] 

line  8  of  article, /or  1679  read  1681.  line 
10,  the  date  1680  should  probably  be  1681,  as  in 
that  year  his  house  at  Islington  was  advertised 
for  sale,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have 
set  up  the  house  in  Arundel  Street  before  getting 
rid  of  his  former  residence.  line  i  a  frx)m  end  of 
article,  the  date  of  Henry  Purcell  (the  younger^s) 
death  should  probably  be  1 703. 

PLETEL.  P.  3&,  correct  date  of  Camilli 
Plbtsl's  birth  to  Dec  18,  1788.  (Pougin; 
Mendel's  supplement.)  Line  a3  from  bottom, 
after  Moke  add  or  Mooke.  Add  Berlioz  in  1830 
was  violently  in  love  with  her,  as  an  episode  in 
his  great  passion  for  Miss  Smithson ;  and  her 
coolness  siter  his  departure  for  Borne  nearly 
caused  him  to  commit  a  frightful  crime.  See 
his  Biography,  chap.  34,  and  '  Lettres  intimes,* 
xxvii-xxxiii.  Also  in  M.  Jullien*a  <  Hector  Ber- 
Uoz,'  1888. 

PLEYEL  &  CO.  line  i  a  of  artida,  add  data 
of  death  of  Henri  Pape,  Feb.  1887. 
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POHL,  C.  F.  Line  13  from  end  of  article, 
ftdd  that  the  eeoond  yolume  of  the  Life  of  Haydn 
WM  published  in  i88a,  and  that  the  third  is  in 
ooone  of  oompletion  by  Herr  MandycBewski,  to 
whom  Herr  Pohl  left  hiB  materials  at  his  death, 
wbioh  took  place  in  Vienna,  April  2S,  1887. 

POHLENZ,  Christian  August.  See  vol.  iJL 
p.  54  b,  in  which,  for  which  he  appears  to  have 
held  fbr  nine  yean  (p.  55  o^  ^  i)y  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
held  since  1827. 

POLLED  RO,  G.  B.  Line  I3  of  article, /or 
that  year  rectd  ike  previous  year. 

POLLINI,  Frakcksoo.  Add  a  second  chris- 
tian name,  Giuskppb.  Correct  date  of  death  to 
Sept.  17,  1846. 

POLLITZER,  Adolfhb,  was  bom  at  Pesth 
in  183a,  and  after  studying  music  in  his  native 
town,  in  184a  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
the  violin  under  Bohm,  and  composition  under 
Preyer.  After  gaining  the  first  prise  at  the 
Conservatorium  in  184S,  he  went  on  a  concert 
tour  through  the  principal  towns  of  Grermany, 
and  finally  went  to  Paris,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  under  Alard.  By  the  advice  of 
Erard,  in  1851  Mr.  Pollitzer  came  to  London, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  having  occupied 
the  position  of  leader  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera, 
the  Royal  Choral  Society,  the  New  Philhar- 
monic, and  a  professorship  at  the  London 
Academy  of  Music.  He  has  written  violin 
concertos  and  solos  which  are  still  in  manu- 
script. [W.B.S.] 

POLONAISE.  P.  1 1,  last  line  but  one  before 
first  musical  example,  Jf'or  major  seventh  read 
leading  note. 

POLONINL  P.  II  &,).  3  from  end,  add  that 
he  died  in  the  autumn  of  1880. 

PONCHIELLI,  Amiloari.  Add  that  'La 
Gioconda '  was  produced  with  success  at  Covent 
Garden,  May  31,  1883,  and  that  the  composer 
died  Jan.  16,  1886.  Among  his  last  compos!* 
tions  is  a  hymn  in  memory  of  Garibaldi,  per- 
formed in  Sept.  1 88a.  His  last  work  of  aU  was 
an  opera  in  3  acts,  '  Marion  Delorme,'  produced 
at  the  ScAla,  March  17,  1885.  In  April,  1881, 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa  produced  his  'Promessi  Sposi*  at 
Birmingham. 

POPULAR  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  MUSIC. 
Add  that  the  author  of  '  Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time,'  etc.,  Mr.  W.  Chappell,  died  Aug. 
30,  1888,  at  his  house  in  Upper  Brook  StreeL 
See  the  obitusry  notice  in  the  '  Musical  Times ' 
for  September,  1888. 

PORTA,  CosTANZO,  bom  at  Cremona  (1530- 
30  f) ;  studied  under  Willaert  at  Venice,  where 
his  motets  (Bk.  I)  were  printed  in  1555  (Drau- 
dius  alone  giving  1546  as  the  date  of  their  first 
issue) ;  became  a  Franciscan  monk ;  was  chapel- 
master  at  Osimo  till  1564 ;  then  held  similar 
posts  at  Padua,  first  perhaps  in  the  cathedral, 
for  the  53  Introits  published  in  1566,  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  cathedral  chapter,  and  later  in  the 
church  of  S.  Antonio.    These  Introiti^  designed 
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for  the  Sundays  throughoat  the  Tear,  and  a 
second  set  of  the  same  for  saints  days,  wa« 
among  the  first  works  printed  by  Clandio  Memlo^ 
the  organist  of  St.  Mark's,  Venioe,  who  wrote  of 
Porta  as  '  his  very  dear  friend  and  one  with  vezj 
few  equals  in  his  profession.*  Memlo*8  opinion 
has  beien  endorsed  by  all  competent  criticB  down 
to  our  own  times,  and  by  common  consent  Ports 
ranks  as  one  of  the  great  contrapuntal  masten. 
Arisius,  moreover,  speaks  of  him  as  proficieat  in 
all  the  liberal  arts. 

In  1569  he  left  Padua  to  become  ohapd-master 
at  Ravenna,  and  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  boys* 
school  founded  in  that  city  in  1568  by  the  young 
cardinal  Giulio  Feltrio  della  Rovero,  who  had 
lately  been  appointed  archbishop  and  was  medi- 
tating reforms  in  the  music  of  his  cathedral,  in 
aoooi^ance  no  doubt  with  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  council  of  Trent.  The  school  was  a  soccess, 
and  Porta  had  several  good  pupils,  but  with 
reform  in  music  itself  he  had  scant  sympathy. 
Composers  indeed  at  that  time  were  passing 
through  a  period  of  depression.    Forbidden  any 
longer  to  use  in  their  choirs  works  of  the  older 
masters  which  they  reverenced,  and  had  hitherto 
regarded  as  models  for  their  own  art,  they  were 
now  called  upon  to  supply  new  oompositioos 
written  under  such  conditions  in  respect  of  sim- 
plicity and  brevity  as  must  greatly  have  lessened 
the  interest  in  their  task.    Porta  disliked  the 
introduction  of  new  masses.      His   mind  was 
'  hostile '  to  the  duty  of  composing  them ;  scruples 
of  all  kinds  assailed  him.   *  I  thought,'  he  writes, 
'  it  behoved  me  rather  to  guard  from  an  unjust 
oblivion  the  works  which  the  great  oompcseis 
have  left  to  posterity,  so  apt  as  they  are  to  their 
purpose,  so  full  of  beauty,  delight,  and  charm.' 
Accordingly,  for  many  years  he  published  no- 
thing, but  in  1575  the  archbishop,  in  granting  hb 
request  to  be  removed  from  RavenuA  to  the 
church  '  della  Santa  Casa  *  at  Loreto  in  succes- 
sion to  Pionerio,  extracted  firom  him  a  more 
distinct  promise  to  publish  some  new  works, 
urging  him  to  aim  at  a  style  which  would  make 
it  not  only  ponible  but  even  very  easy  to  hear 
the  words  of  the  mass,  and  recommending  brevity 
as  specially  suitable  to  Loreto,  where  it  was  an 
object  not  to  tire  the  large  congregations  of  piU 
grims  in  all  ranks  of  life,  who  came  to  worship 
at  the  shrine.     Porta,  however,  still  delayed. 
Further  pressure  was  put  upon  him.     His  word, 
he  was  told,  had  been  given  and  his  honour  was 
at  stake.    Moreover  ti^e  serious  illness  of  the 
Archbishop  in  1577  may  have  warned  him  to 
delay  no  longer  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise. 
So,  at  length,  without  resting  day  or  night,  and 
with  great  anxiety  of  mind,  he  prepared  la 
masses,  the  first  six  (a  4)  of  a  simple  character, 
and  the  rest  (a  5  and  a  6,  and  some  settings  of  the 
Agnus  Dei  a  7  and  a  8)  of  somewhat  more  ela- 
borate design.   The  dedication  was  signed  J  uly  4, 
1568,  and  addressed  to  the  Archbishop,  who  died 
two  months  later  (Sept.  3).   A  copy  of  this  work, 
which  must  be  rare,  since  certain  dates  fixed  by 
the  preface  have  not  been  given  in  former  ao- 
counts  of  the  composer^  is  now  in  the  British 
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Museum.  The  manes  are  of  great  interest,  for 
they  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the  three  famous 
masses  of  Palestrina,  and  owe  their  existence 
and  style  to  the  same  circumstances.  Leaving 
Loreto,  Porta  went  back  to  Rarenna ;  for  Pom- 

gonius  Spretus,  describing  the  entry  of  Cardinal 
forza  into  that  city  on  Nov.  6,  1580,  mentions 
the  performance  of  *  a  delightful  piece  of  music 
composed  by  M.  Gostanzo  Porta  of  Cremona,  the 
first  musician  of  the  time,  and  chapel-master  of 
our  cathedral.'  To  this  year  belong  5  a  motets 
(a  5,  6,  7,  8),  from  which  Bumey  has  chosen  the 
elaborate  '  Diffusa  est  gratia  *  to  print  in  his  His- 
tory. In  1 585  a  set  of  motets  (a  6)  were  dedicated 
to  Pope  Siztus  V,  from  the  title-page  of  which  we 
know  that  Porta  had  returned  to  Paidua  as  chapel- 
master  in  the  cathedraL  In  1595  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  *for  the 
second  time/  and  held  this  post  till  his  death  in 
June  1601.  An  assistant,  B.  Ratti,  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  previous  year  to  help  him  on  account 
of  his  great  age.  Many  extracts  from  his  works 
are  given  in  modern  notation  by  Paolucci,  Cho- 
ron.  Martini,  Proske,  etc.  A  curious  example  is 
the  piece  which  Hawkins  has  copied  from  Artusi, 
a  4-part  setting  of  '  Yobis  datum  est  nosce  mys- 
terium '  which  can  be  sung  upside  down.  Four 
books  of  madrigaU  represent  Porta's  contribution 
to  secular  music.  [J.R.S.-B.] 

PORTOGALLO.  Lino  a  of  article,  add 
Christian  name,  Mabcantonio.  Line  4, /or  in 
1763  read  March  34,  176a.  Line  ii  from  end 
of  article,  add  exact  date  of  death,  Feb.  7, 1830. 

POTT,  August.  Add  that  he  died  in  Nov. 
1883. 

POTTER,  CiPBiAin.  P.  23  a,  1.  27,  for 
Stemdale  Bennett  read  Charles  Lucas  (cor- 
rected in  late  editions).  Add  that  on  March  8, 
1834,  he  introduced  Beethoven's  C  minor  Con- 
certo at  the  Philharmonic  Concert. 

POUGIN,  Arthub.  Add  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  later  works,  a  *  Life  of  Verdi,*  pub- 
liHhed  first  in  Italian,  1881,  and  translated  by 
J.  £.  Matthew,  1887. 

PRACTICAL  HARMONY.  Lines  14,  15, 
of  article,  for  vols.  i.  and  iL  alone  read  all  the 
volumes. 

PRAETORIDS.  P.  25^,1. 19  and  note  3,/or 
1518  and  1519  read  1618  and  1619.  Add  that 
F^tis's  date  is  correct.  The  order  of  publication 
of  the  •  Syntagma  *  is  as  follows : — 

VoL  I.  Part  i.  Wolfenbtittel,  1614;  Part  a. 
Wittenberg,  16 15. 

Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Wolfenbiittel,  1619 ;  Part  a. 
ditto,  i6ao.  [W.B.S.] 

PRENTICE,  Thomas  Ridlet,  bom  July  6, 
184a,  at  Paslow  Hall,  Ongar,  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  in  186 1,  studying  the  piano  under  Mr. 
Walter  Macfarren,  and  harmony  and  composi- 
tion under  the  late  Sir.  G.  A.  Macfarren.  In 
1863  he  obtained  the  Silver  Medal  and  the 
P«)tter  Exhibition.  On  leaving  the  institution 
he  was  elected  an  associate,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  chiefly  engaged   in  pianoforte 
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teaching.  In  1869  he  started  '  monthly  popular 
concerts  *  At  Brixton,  which  were  carried  on  for 
five  years,  the  assistance  of  first-rate  artists  being 
secured,  and  many  new  works,  both  English  and 
foreign,  being  performed.  For  some  years  he 
gave  an  annual  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  he  played  Beetho- 
ven's Rondo  in  B  b  with  orchestra,  for  the  first  time 
in  England.  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  538,  no.  151.]  For 
some  time  he  held  the  post  of  organist  at  Christ 
Church,  Lee  Park.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  piano  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music,  and  in  the  same  year  he  organized  an 
extremely  successful  series  of  '  twopenny  eon- 
certs  *  in  Kensington  Town  Hall,  especially  in- 
tended for  the  working  class.  During  the  two 
seasons  in  which  the  scheme  was  carried  on, 
many  artists  of  eminence  appeared,  and  chamber 
music  of  a  high  class  was  given.  In  i88x  he 
became  professor  at  the  Blackheath  Conservap 
toire  of  Music.  His  compositions  include  a  can- 
tata, '  Linda,'  for  female  voices,  several  anthems, 

*  Break  forth  into  joy,*  '  I  love  the  Lord,*  etc., 
part-8ongs>,  trios,  etc.,  besides  numerous  songs 
and  pianoforte  pieces,  among  the  latter  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  a  'Gravotte  fantastique,'  an 
elegy,  a  minuet  and  trio,  etc.  He  edited  six 
cantatas  by  Cariesimi,  with  accompaniments,  and 
has  lately  completed  an  excellent  series  of  in- 
struction-books for  the  pianoforte  under  the  col- 
lective title  of  'The  Musician  '  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.),  in  which  special  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  analysts  of  musical  compositions  from 
the  beginning  of  pianoforte  study.  [M.] 

PREYER,  Gottfried.  Line  a  of  article,/or 
March  15,  1808,  read  May  15,  1809. 

PRINCESS  IDA;  or  CASTLE  ADAMANT. 
Comic  opera  in  a  prologue  and  two  acts,  written 
by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Arthur  Sullivan. 
Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Jan.  5,  1884. 
The  piece  was  called  'a  respectful  operatic 
perversion  of  Tennyson's  "  Princess."  '         [M.] 

PROFESSOR.  line  6  of  article,  for  1848 
read  1847.  Page  33  o,  1.  8,  add  the  date  of  Dr. 
C.  V.  Stanford's  election  to  the  Cambridge  Pro- 
fessorship, Dec.  1887.  Line  ai  from  bottom  of 
the  same  column, /or  1845  read  1847.  Line  17 
from  bottom, /or  i86a  read  1861. 

PROGRAMME-MUSIC.  Page  34  5.  1.  3«f 
omit  the  mention  of  Weber's  Concertstiick,  as 
that  is  a  specimen  of  intentional  'Programme- 
music'  The  authority  for  Weber's  intention 
is  handed  down  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  in  his 
life  of  Weber.  The  sentence  on  p.  356, 1.  4-7 
after  musical  example,  is  to  be  omitted,  since 
both  Jannequin  and  Gombert  wrote  pieces  with 
the  tiUe  of  *Le  Chant  des  Oyseaux.*  The  com- 
position by  the  foimer  is  for  four  voices,  and 
was  published  in  1551,  that  of  Gombert  being 
for  three  voices,  and  published  in  1545,  Line 
30  fit)m  bottom  of  same  column,  omit  the  words 

•  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass,'  since  the  com- 
position referred  to  is  in  three  parts,  not  four. 
It  is  *in  four  parts'  in  the  sense  only  of  being 
in  four  sections,  or  movements.     Correct  the 
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sentence  beginning  7  linee  below,  with  the  wonli 

*  Mr.  Bird*8  Battle '  by  »  reference  to  Lesson, 
Iknd  YiBOiMAL  Musio.  where  the  exact  title  is 
given.  The  detailed  title  of  the  piece  iix>m 
which  the  first  examples  on  p.  36  are  taken  wiU 
be  found  in  the  article  last  mentioned,  yoI.  iv.  p. 
308  a,  note  a.  P.  36  i,  L  19-26,  the  statement 
tkaX  the  titles  given  by  Couperin  to  his  harpsi- 
cbord  pieces  have  no  application  in  the  sense 
of  ' Programme-mntdc,*  is  to  be  corrected;  to 
mention  bat  two  instances  oat  of  many,  'Le 
Reveil-matin '  is  as  true  a  specimen  of  the  dass 
as  could  be  found  in  all  music,  while  <La 
Triomphante'  exceeds  'The  Battle  of  Prague' 
BS  (m  in  graphic  delineation  as  it  does  in  musical 
beauty.  P.  39  6,  1.  30  from  bottom,  for  the 
preludes  '  Tasso,*  etc.,  read  the  symphonic  poems, 

*  Les  Pr^udes,*  <  Tasso,'  etc 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  P.  40  ft,  L  8 
from  bottom, /or  1851  read  1850. 

PROPORTION.  P.  41 6,  in  the  diagram, 
above  the  figore  8  in  the  top  row  of  figures,  the 
sign  should  be  a  semicircle,  not  a  circle.  The 
note  below  the  sign  is  correct. 

PROUT,  Ebenezir.  Add  to  list  of  com- 
positions Minuet  and  trio  for  orchestra,  op.  14 ; 
'  Queen  Aim^,'  a  cantata  for  female  voices,  op. 
ai ;  *  Freedom,*  for  baritone  solo,  chorus  and 
orchestra;  a  Symphony  in  F,  No.  4.  op.  33 
(Birmingham  Festival,  1885) ;  Symphony  in  D, 
No.  4  (MS.  Oxford,  1886);  a  Magnificat  and 
Nunc  Dimittis  in  D;  a  scena  for  contralto 
and  orchestra,  '  The  Song  of  Judith/  Norwiohy 
Festival  1867,  etc. 

PKUCKNER,  Cabolinb,  singer  and  pro- 
fessor, was  born  at  Vienna  in  1832,  and  developed 
dramatic  feeling  together  with  a  powerful  voice 
io  early  in  life  that,  notwithstanding  the  counsels 
of  prudence,  she  was  heard  (at  a  provincial 
theatre)  in  the  part  of  Adalgisa  when  only  15. 
An  engagement  followed  in  1850  at  the  Hanover 
Court  Theatre,  where  she  won  much  applause  as 
Martha,  Susanna,  Leonora  ('  Stradella,*)  etc. 
Two  years  later  similar  success  attended  her  per- 
formances, at  Mannheim,  of  more  arduous  parts, 
such  as  Elvira  and  Valentine.  Thus  seemingly 
launched  upon  a  brilliant  career,  Caroline  Pruck- 
ner  must  have  cruelly  felt  the  total  loss  of  her 
voice  in  1855,  when  she  was  barely  34  years  of 
age ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  courage  and  the 
temper  of  the  budding  prima  donna  Uiat  she  at 
once  recognised  the  extent  of  the  disaster  and 
resigned  herself  in  the  best  possible  way  by 
devoting  herself  to  teach  the  art  the  loved, 
especially  that  branch  of  it  which  is  concerned 
with  the  nursing  of  the  vocal  organs  (as  a  part 
of  voice-training),  and  the  healing  of  injuries 
done  by  forcing  and  other  ill-usage.  Friiulein 
P^ckner  applioi  her  newly  acquired  science  to 
her  own  case ;  and  to  some  extent  her  voice  re- 
covered its  power.  It  was  at  Luib's  Poly- 
hymnia that  she  entered  upon  her  professorial 
life;  after  two  years,  in  1870,  she  opened  an 
independent  School  of  Opera  in  the  Feinftdter 
Btrabse^  whence  a  move  was  efifected  in  1887  to 
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the  Hohenstaufenffasse.  Her  'Theorie  and  Prsxii 
der  Gesangakunst  (Schlesinger  1872)  has  guned 
for  the  authoress  a  wide  celebrity,  and  on  the 
appearance  of  a  second  edition  (1883),  the  Grsod 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg^hwerin  deooraied  her 
with  a  gold  medal  for  art  and  sdenoe.  The  pn>- 
duotion  of  new  songs  and  cantatas  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  concerts  and  lectures  given 
at  the  Schools  of  Song  and  Operft  by  FriUddn 
Pruckner  and  her  pupik.  [L.MJi.] 

PSALTER,  TBX  English  Mktrical,  or  para- 
phrastic rhvming  translation  of  the  Pnlms  and 
Evangelicu  Hymns,  intended  to  be  song,  dates 
from  the  third  year  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  year  1 549 ;  but  if  we  may  believe  the  aoooonts 
usually  given  of  the  subject,  the  mactioe  of 
singing  compositions  of  this  nature  in  England  is 
far  older,  having  existed  among  the  sympathixen 
with  the  new  doctrines,  long  before  the  Relbc^ 
mation;  it  may  even  have  had  its  beginnings 
among  the  foUowers  of  Wydifib  or  Walter 
LollanL  With  regard  to  this  supposition,  one 
thing  only  is  certain :  Stemhold's  tranalataans — 
the  nucleus  of  the  metrical  psalter  which  lias 
come  down  to  us — were  not  by  any  means  the 
first  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elder  had  already 
translated  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  and  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  three  others;  and  in  1549,  ^^ 
year  in  which  Stemhold*s  first  small  work  was 
published,  without  tunes,  there  appeared  a 
metrical  translation  of  the  Psalter  complete, 
together  with  the  Evangelical  Hymns,  and 
music  set  in  four  parts,  of  which  the  title  is  ss 
follows  :— 

The  Pialter  of  Barid  newelj  tzsnilatsd  into  Boglyih 
metre  in  luch  lort  that  it  maye  the  more  daoeatly,  and 
wjrth  more  delyte  of  the  myiide,  be  read  and  aonge  of 
al  men.  Wheronto  is  added  a  1  note  of  four  paztee, 
with  other  thyngea,  aa  ahall  appeare  in  the  Spiatle  to 
the  Beadar.  Translated  and  Imprinted  by  Bobeit 
Crowley  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  MOXIilX  the  XX 
daye  of  September.  And  are  to  be  sold  in  £leT  rentes 
in  Holboume.  Com  privilegio  ad  Imprixoendiun  ao* 
lnm.> 

In  the 'Epistle  to  the  Readar*  the  musie  is 

described  thus: — 

A  note  of  song  of  iiil  parts,  whioh  agieth  with  the 
meter  of  this  Psalter  in  such  sort,  that  it  serveth  for  all 
the  Psalmes  thereof,  oonteyninge  so  many  notea  in  one 
part  as  be  syllables  in  one  meter,  as  appearath  by  the 
dyttie  that  is  printed  With  the  same. 

This  book  is  extremely  interesting,  not  only 
in  itself,  but  because  it  points  to  previous  works 
of  which  as  yet  nothing  is  known.  In  his  pre&oe 
the  author  says: — *I  have  made  open  and 
playne  that  which  in  other  translations  is 
obscure  and  harde,*  a  remark  which  must  sorely 
apply  to  something  more  than  the  meagre  con- 
tributions of  Snri-ey  and  Wyat ;  and  indeed  the 
expression  of  the  title,  'the  Psalter  of  David, 
newly  translated,'  seems  clearly  to  imply  the 
existence  of  at  least  one  other  complete  version. 
The  metre  is  the  common  measure,  printed  not, 


I  'Hots*  or  'note  of  Mat.*  was,  or  nthar  had  been.  tlM  usual  S^ 
lerlptioa  of  mnsle  let  to  wordi.  At  Uib  date  It  wai  probably  idd* 
fitthioned.  ilnoo  It  Mldom  ooeon  again.  In  16M.  OimnoMr.  In  hb 
letter  to  Beniy  VIII.  retpecttng  hU  Litany,  fpeaks  of  tbe  wholo  of 
the  mtule  MineAiines  u  *  the  note.'  and  lomeUmei  aa  the  '  eoog.* 

*  The  unique  oopy  of  thU  book  U  la  the  Ubruy  of 
OollflCB.  Oxford.   Thsalu  are  due  to  the  OoUege  for 
Sttninelt. 
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M  now,  in  four  lines  of  eight  and  six  altematelj, 
but  in  two  lines  of  fourteen,  making  a  long 
rhyming  couplet.^  The  verse,  compared  with 
other  work  of  the  same  kind,  is  of  average  merit : 
the  author  was  not,  like  Surrey  or  Wyat,  a  poet, 
but  a  scholar  turned  puritan  preacher  and 
printer,  who  pretended  to  nothing  more  than  a 
translation  as  faithful  as  possible,  considering  the 
necessities  of  rhyme.  But  the  most  interesting 
thing  in  the  book  ia  the  mufdo,  which  here 
fbllowi  :— 


Thftt  BMn  Is  happf  *  sod 
Counter  Tenor 


Mods  IX. 
blMMd,  that  hatli  not  gone  »• 


Tenor 
Plain  Song 


.A^A&^ 


^ 


-s «^ 


g»    ^  -a^' 


e 


^Sl^Susi 


Baa 
In  the  eooaaen  of  wyekad  men.  nor  ilode  te    ifnnert       ivaye. 


Its  interest  is  of  several  kinds.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  the  earliest  music  to  an  English  metrical 
version  as  yet  discovered.  It  is  also  a  double 
chant,  a  musical  form  hitherto  supposed  unknown 
till  a  hundred  years  later;  and  it  thus  shows 
by  what  a  simple  transition  the  passage  from 
chanting  the  prose  psalter  to  singing  the  metrical 
one  might  be  accomplished.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  argue  from  this  single  specimen  that  it  was 
BO  accomplished,  or  that  we  see  here  the  typical 
early  English  metrical  psalm-tune ;  but  certainly 
the  discovery  of  this  little  composition,  so  ob- 
viously intermediate  in  character,  very  much 
diminishes  the  probability  that  anything  like  the 
chorale  form,  which  soon  afterwards  prevailed, 
was  known  in  England  at  this  time. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  history  of  what  after- 
wards became  the  authorized  version.  In  the 
year  1548  or  1549 — it  is  uncertain  which,  but 
possibly  early  in  1549 — Appeared  a  small  volume 
with  the  following  tiUe : — 

Oertayne  PsalmeB  choien  out  of  the  Psalter  of  David 
and  drmwen  into  Englishe  Metre  bv  Thomas  Stemhold, 
Orome  of  y*  Kynaes  Maiesties  tiobes.  liondon,  £d- 
vardos  Whitchnrcne.* 

This  volume,  which  is  without  date,  contains 
19  psalms  only,  in  the  double  common  measure, 
or  four  lines  of  fourteen,  by  Sternhold  alone, 
without  music.  Stemhold  died  in  1549,  '^^  ^^ 
Dec.  14  of  that  year  another  edition  was  pub- 
lished, with  a  new  title : — 

All  such  psalmes  of  Da-rid  as  Thomas  Steniehold 
late  groome  of  j*  Kinges  Maiesties  Robes  didde  in  his 
Ijfemne  draw  into  English  metre.  Newly  imprinted  by 
Edward  Whitchurche. 


1  Thb  wu  the  usual  way  of  printlnff  the  eomneo 
€n>wtey'>  dMj,  and  for  mu\y  yeen  sfterwarda. 

t  In  the  original  the  redting  note  U  dlTlded  iato  Mmiteares,  one 
teeKhajUsbte. 


Besides  the  original  19,  this  edition  contains 
18  by  Stemhold;  and,  printed  as  a  second 
part,  a  supplement  of  7  by  J.  Hopkins,  without 
music  This  is  the  volume  which  in  previous 
accounts  of  the  subject'  has  been  usually 
described  as  the  first  edition ;  and  no  mention  is 
made  of  fiopkins*s  supplement.  It  has  also  been 
usual  to  describe  the  contents  as  'fifty-one 
psalms  * ;  the  actual  number,  it  will  be  seen,  is  44. 
Lowndes  mentions  a  second  edition  of  this  work 
in  the  following  year : — 'bv  the  widowe  of  Jhon 
Harrington,  London,  1550. 

In  this  year  also  William  Hunnis,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  published  a  small  selection 
of  metrical  psalms,  in  the  style  of  Stemhold, 
with  the  following  title  : — 

Oertayne  Psalms  chosen  oat  of  the  Psalter  of  David, 
and  drawen  fnrth  into  English  Meter  by  William 
Hunnis.  London,  by  the  wydow  of  John  Herforde, 
1660.  -•    *  * 

A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  public  library 
of  Cambridge.  There  is  no  music.  In  1553  ap- 
peared a  third  edition  of  the  volume  dated  1549, 
again  published  by  Whitchurche.  This  edition 
contains  a  further  supplement  of  7  psalms,  by 
Whittingbam,  thus  raising  the  number  to  57. 
There  is  still  no  music.  Lowndes  mentions  an- 
other edition  of  the  same  year,  'by  Thom. 
Kjrngston  and  Henry  Sutton,  Ix>ndon.' 

To  this  year  also  belongs  a  small  volume  con- 
taining 19  psalms  in  the  common  measure, 
which  is  seldom  mentioned  in  accounts  of  the 
subject,  but  which  is  nevertheless  of  great 
interest,  since  it  contains  music  in  four  parts. 
The  title  is  as  follows : — 

Oertayne  Psalmes  select  ont  of  the  Psalter  of  David, 
and  drawen  into  Englyshe  Metre,  with  notes  to  every 
Psalme  in  iiij  P&rts  to  Synge,  by  F.  S.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Wyllyam  Seres,  at  the  Sygne  of  the  Hedge 
Hogge,1663.« 

In  the  dedication,  to  Lord  Russell,  the  author 
gives  his  full  name,  Francys  Seagar.  The  music 
is  so  arranged  that  all  the  four  voices  may  sing 
at  once  from  the  same  book :  the  parts  are 
separate,  each  with  its  own  copy  of  words ;  the 
two  higher  voices  upon  the  left-hand  page,  the 
two  lower  upon  the  right ;  all,  of  course,  turning 
the  leaf  together.  Though  the  music  continues 
throughout  the  book,  the  actual  number  of 
compositions  is  found  to  be  only  two,  one  being 
repeated  twelve  times,  the  other  seven^  The 
first  is  here  given  :-^ 


i 


Mods  II.    Tranipoied.* 

BlM    •    >     Md     b. 


111.  lofd 


5=:=: 


^=^a=^^ 


^ 


M 


Bles  •  eed.  ele. 


^B^ 


•  Kxcept  In  that  riven  by  Warton.  who  speaks  of  Mv«ra2  editions 
daring  Stenihold's  Ufatime;  it  to  impostible  howerer  to  oorroborate 
this. 

*  The  nnlqae  copy  of  this  book  is  In  the  library  of  Bmnannel 
Coliflie.  CambrldKO.  Thanks  an  dna  to  the  OoUese  for  pwailstlon 
to  examine  It, 

•  The  oriclaal  li  wfthoot  bai% 
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r     ^om, 


■Dd    mj  ffU'  fvi 


to     tr^t. 


to    Utht, 


It  will  be  perceived  th&t  we  have  not  yet 
quite  uriyed  at  a  tune.  The  part  next  above 
the  ban,  in  descending  by  one  degree  npon  the 
final,  perfonm  the  office  of  a  cantus  firmus,  but 
exhibits  no  other  characteristic  of  a  tane  that 
could  be  sung  alone.  The  composition  is  in  fact 
a  little  motet,  full  of  points  of  imitation,  but 
ci^ble  of  repetition.  It  is  written  in  a  style 
which  will  be  easily  rectignised  by  those  who 
are  acauainted  with  Br.  Tye's  music  to  his 
metrical  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (also  published 
in  this  year)  or  with  the  four-part  song  '  In  going 
to  my  naked  bed  * ;  a  native  style,  founded  upon 
the  secular  part-songs  of  Fayrfax,  Comysshe, 
Newark,  and  Banister,  which  had  been  growing 
up  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  We  see 
it  here,  however,  in  an  imperfect  shape,  and  its 
development  into  a  flowing,  consecutive  common 
measure  tune  is  only  to  be  found  in  Tye's  work.^ 
It  is  true  that  Tye,  in  the  last  line  of  his  compo- 
sitions generally,  and  occasionally  elsewhere, 
somewhat  injured  the  rhythmical  continuity  by 
introducing  a  point  of  imitation ;  but  that  was  so 
obviously  a  conoeHsion  to  scholarship,  and  could 
with  BO  little  difficulty  have  been  altered,  that 
we  may  certainly  ascribe  to  him  the  invention 
of  an  English  form  of  psalm  tune,  in  four  parts, 
suitable  for  popular  use,  and  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  tunes  in  chorale  form  to  which  it  was 
compelled  to  give  way.  The  influence  of  Geneva 
was  at  this  time  exceedingly  powerful  in  England, 
and  the  tendency,  slight  as  it  is,  to  florid  descant 
in  Tye*s  work,  must  have  been  to  the  reformers 
extremely  objectionable;  for  just  as  unisonous 
psalm-singing  was  to  the  papist  the  sign  of  heresy, 
so  not  less  to  the  reformer  was  florid  descant  the 
sign  of  popery.  To  this,  no  doubt,  it  is  owing 
that  no  more  tunes  were  written  In  this  style. 

1  Ona  of  Ty«'i  tonw  hta  already  b«en  printed  eatlro  la  thli  work. 
6w  articto  Wikmos  ok  Xtom  tvum. 
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The  pablioationa  of  this  year  probably  took 
place  before  July,  which  was  the  month  of  the 
king's  death ;  and  nothing  further  was  produced 
in  this  country  during  the  reactionary  reign  of  his 
successor.  But  in  1556  an  edition  of  Stenihold 
was  published  in  Qeneva,  for  the  use  of  the  Pro- 
testants who  had  taken  refuge  there,  which  is 
extremely  important  in  the  history  of  the  sub- 
ject, since  it  contains  the  first  instalment  of  those 
fiunous  '  Church  tunes/  some  at  least  of  which 
have  been  sung,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  in  our 
English  churches,  from  that  day  to  this.  The 
book  appeared  with  a  new  title : — 

One  and  flftle  Bnlines  of  David  in  Bnoliili  n«tre, 
whereof  37  were  made  by  Thomee  Btemehoide  and  tlis 
rest  bj  others.  Conferred  with  the  hebrewe,  sad  in 
eerteyn  plaoei  oorreeted  as  the  text,  and  sens  of  ttie 
Prophete  required.' 

The  date  is  gathered  from  the  second  part  of 
the  book,  which  contains  the  Geneva  catechismy 
form  of  prayer,  and  confession,  and  is  printed 

*  by  John  Grospin,  Geneva,  1556.*  No  addition, 
it  will  be  seen,  had  been  made  to  the  number  of 
translations :  it  only  remains,  therefore,  to  speak 
of  the  tunes.  In  one  respect  this  edition  differs 
from  all  others.  Here  a  new  tune  is  given  for 
every  Psalm ;  in  subsequent  editions  the  tunes 
are  repeated,  sometimes  more  than  once.  They 
are  printed  without  harmony,  in  the  tenor  or  alto 
clef,  at  the  head  of  the  Psalm ;  the  first  vene 
accompanying  the  notes.  The  question  has  often 
been  discuss^  what  the  Church  tunes  are;  what 
their  origin,  and  who  their  author.  Bumey  says 
they  are  'mostly  German*;  but  that  is  impossi- 
ble, since  the  translations  in  the  edition  of  Stem- 
bold  which  the  emigrants  took  with  them  to 
Geneva  were  all,  except  one  or  two,  in  double 
common  measure ;  and  there  are  no  foreign  tunes 
of  this  date  which  will  fit  that  peculiarly  English 
metre.  The  true  answer  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  Bavenscroft*B  classified  index  of  the  tunes  in 
his  Psalter,  published  in  i6ai ;  where,  under  the 
heading  of  'English  tunes  imitating  the  H^h 
Dutch,  Italian,  French  and  Netherlandish  tunes,' 
will  be  found  almost  all  the  original  '  Church 
tunes  *  which  remained  in  use  in  his  day.  Ac- 
cording to  this  excellent  authority,  thereuire,  the 

*  Church  tuneSf  *  as  a  whole,  are  English  composi- 
tions. Furthermore,  considering  that  they  1^ 
pear  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume,  published 
at  Geneva,  three  years  after  the  emigration,  it 
becomes  exceedingly  probable  that  they  are  imi* 
tations  of  those  which  the  emigrants  found  in  use 
at  Geneva  among  the  French  Protestants ;  which 
were  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the  tunes  composed 
by  Guillaume  Franc  for  the  Psalter  of  Marot  and 
B^za.  [See  BouBGEOis  and  Fbano  in  App.]  Some 
of  the  French  tunes  evidentlyat  once  became  great 
&vourites  with  the  English  Protestants.  Alresdy 
in  this  volume  we  find  two  most  interesting 
attempts  to  adapt  the  famous  French  tune  now 
known  as  the  Old  Hundredth  to  the  douUe 
common  measure.  One  is  set  to  the  3rd  Ps^m, 
the  other  to  the  68th.  In  both  the  first  line  is 
note  for  note  the  same  as  in  the  French  tune :  , 
the  difference  begins    with    the    difference  of 

*Th«aniqa«cop7ofthtebookI«lntheBodlBlaBlAi«7.  1 
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metre,  in  the  lecond  line.  We  find  further  that 
M  the  tranal&tion  of  the  Psalter  proceeded  to- 
wards completion,  Keith  and  Whittingham, 
residents  in  (xene^a,  rendered  some  of  the  later 
psalms  into  special  metres,  and  re-translated 
others — among  them  the  icx)th,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  the  most  admired  French 
tunes  intact :  these  will  be  mentioned  in  detail, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  as  yet  identified,  later 
on.  The  question  of  authorship  is  of  secondary 
interest.  There  were  at  this  time,  no  doubt, 
many  English  musicians  capable  of  composing 
them,  among  the  organists  or  singing  men 
in  the  Cathedrals  and  Chapels  Royal,  who  are 
known  to  have  entered  almost  as  warmly  as 
the  clergy  into  the  religious  discussions  of  the 
time,  and  of  whom  many  took  refuge  at  Geneva 
along  with  the  clergy.  Immediately  upon  the 
death  of  Mary,  in  1558,  this  work  found  its  way 
to  England.  The  tunes  at  once  became  popular, 
and  a  strong  and  general  demand  was  maae  for 
liberty  to  sing  them  in  the  churches.  In  the 
following  year  permission  was  given,  in  the  49th 
section  of  the  injunctions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
clergy  ;  where,  after  commanding  that  the  former 
order  of  service  (Edward^s)  be  preserved,  Eliza- 
beth adds : — 

And  yet  nevertheless,  for  the  oomforting  of  tuoh  as 
dcdig(ht  in  music,  it  may  be  pennitted,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning or  in  the  end  of  Common  Frayer,  either  at 
morning  or  evening,  there  mav  be  sung  an  hymn,  or 
■uoh  life  long,  to  the  praise  or  Almighty  Ood.  in  the 
best  melody  and  muiio  that  may  be  conveniently  devised, 
having  respect  that  the  sentence  of  the  hymn  may  be 
understood  and  perceived. 

This  permission,  and  the  immediate  advantage 

that  was  taken  of  it,  no  doubt  did  much  to 

increase  the  popular  taste  for  psalm-singing,  and 

to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  Psalter.    For  in 

the  course  of  the  next  year,  1560,  a  new  edition 

appeared,  in  which  the  number  of  Psalms  is 

raised  to  64,  with  the  following  title  :^ — 

Psalmes  of  David  in  Englishe  Metre,  by  Thomas 
Stemeholde  and  others:  conferred  with  the  Ebrue,  and 
in  certeine  places  corrected,  as  the  sense  of  the  Prophete 
required:  and  the  Note  Joyned  withalL  Very  mete  to 
be  used  of  all  sorts  of  people  privately  for  their  godly 
■olaoe  6i  comfort,  laying  aparte  ail  iin^pdly  songes  at 
ballades,  which  tende  only  to  the  nounshing  of  vice, 
and  corrapting  of  youth.  Newly  set  foarth  ana  allowed, 
aoooiding  to  tne  QuenM  Maiesties  Iniunctions.  1560. 

There  is  no  name  either  of  place  or  of  printer, 
but  in  all  probability  it  was  an  English  edition. 
Although  no  mention  is  ma^le  of  them  in  the 
title,  this  work  includes  metrical  versions  of 
three  of  the  Evangelical  Hymns,  the  ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed. 
It  may  have  included  a  few  more  of  the  same 
kind,  but  the  only  known  copy  of  the  work  is 
imperfect  at  the  end,  where  these  additions  are 
printed  as  a  kind  of  supplement.  The  practice 
of  repeating  the  tunen  begins  here,  for  though  the 
number  of  psalms  has  been  increased,  the  number 
of  tunes  has  diminished.  There  are  only  44,  of 
which  23  have  been  taken  on  from  the  previous 
edition ;  the  rest  are  new.  Among  the  new  tunes 
will  be  found  five  adopted  from  the  French  Psalter, 
in  the  manner  described  above.   They  are  as  fol- 

>  Ths  nnlqiM  copy  of  this  work  It  In  the  Itbraiy  of  Christ  Ohurcb, 
Oxford.   ThkoJuaradiMtotbsOoUecsforpermlsttotttoeJUunloalt. 
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lows:— The  tones  to  the  French  1 2 lit,  124th, 
and  130th,  have  been  set  to  the  same  psalms  in 
the  English  version ;  the  French  107th  has  been 
comprised  to  suit  the  English  1 20th ;  and  the 
French  i  a  4th,  though  set  to  the  same  psalm  in  the 
English  version,  has  been  expanded  by  the  inser- 
tion  of  a  section  between  the  third  and  fourth  of 
the  original ;  the  French  psalm  having  four  lines 
of  eleven  to  the  stanza,  the  English  five.  The 
tune  for  the  metrical  commandments  is  the  same 
in  both  versions. 

By  the  following  year  33  more  translations  were 
ready;  and  another  edition  was  brought  out, 
again  at  Geneva :' — 

Fbore  score  and  seven  Psalmes  of  David  In  English 
Mitre,  hy  Thomas  Stemeholde  and  others:  conferred 
with  the  Hebrewe,  and  in  certeine  places  corrected,  as 
the  sense  of  the  Prophet  requireth.  Wherennto  are 
added  the  Songe  of  Simeon,  the  then  oommanriments  and 
the  Lord's  Fiajer.   IML 

From  the  '  Forme  of  Prayers,*  etc.,  bound  up 
with  it,  we  gather  that  it  was  *  printed  at  Geneva 
by  Zacharie  Durand.'  The  number  of  tunes  had 
now  been  largely  increased,  and  raised  to  a  point 
beyond  which  we  shall  find  it  scarcely  advanced 
for  many  years  afterwards.  The  exact  number 
is  63 ;  of  which  3  a  had  appeared  in  both  previous 
editions,  14  in  the  edition  of  1560  only,  and  a  in 
the  edition  of  1556  only.  The  rest  were  new. 
Among  the  new  tunes  will  again  be  found  several 
French  importations.  The  tunes  for  the  English 
50th  and  104th  are  the  French  tunes  for  the  same 
psalms.  The  1 00th  is  the  French  134th,  the 
113th  the  French  36th,  the  laand  the  French 
3rd,  the  125th  the  French  aist,  the  ia6th  the 
French  90th.  The  145th  and  148th  are  also 
called  '  French '  by  Ravenscroft.'  Thus  far  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  other  direct  influence.  The 
imported  tunes,  so  for  as  can  be  discovered,  are 
all  French ;  and  the  rest  are  English  imitationa 
in  the  same  style. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  year  156a,  which 

saw  the  completion  of  Stemhold*s  version,  it  is 

necessary  that  some  account  should  be  given 

of  another  Psalter,  evidently  intended  for  the 

public,  which  had  been  in  preparation  for  some 

little  time,  and  was  actually  printed,  probably 

in    1560,  but  which   was    never   issued; — the 

Psalter  of  Archbishop  Parker.    The  title  is  as 

follows : — 

The  whole  Psalter  translated  into  Ensllsh  metre, 
which  oontayneth  an  hondreth  and  fifty  psalmes, 
Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Daye,  dwelling  over 
Aldersgate  beneath  8.  Martyn's.  Cum  gratiA  et  privi- 
legio  Aegi»  maiestatis,  per  decennium. 

The  privilege  sufficiently  proves  the  intention  to 
publish.  It  seems  at  first  sight  curious,  that 
while  it  has  been  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
copies  of  published  works  hitherto  refeired  to  as 
unique,  it  should  be  possible  to  say  of  this,  which 
was  never  given  to  the  public,  that  at  least  four 
or  five  examples  are  in  existence.  The  reason, 
however,  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 

>  The  nnkias  eopj  of  this  book  It  In  the  Library  of  8.  Paal's 
Cathedral.  Thaoks  an  das  to  the  Deaa  and  Ohai>tcr  for  permlsiloa 
to  examine  It. 

a  The  Imported  tunes  sometimes  imderwent  a  sllgbt  alteratkm. 
necessitated  bj  the  frequency  of  the  feminine  rhymes  In  the  French 
Tsxsloa.  By  this  method  a  new  charactsr  vas  often  flTta  to  the  tuns. 
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the  few  copies  itruok  off  m  ipecimeiiB  were  dis- 
tributed  to  select  penons,  and  so,  finding  their 
way  at  once  into  careful  bands,  were  the  better 
preserved.  The  existing  copies,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  compared,  correspond  exactly ;  and  show 
that  the  work  was  complete,  lacking  nothing 
except  the  date,  for  which  a  blank  space  was 
left  at  the  foot  of  the  title  page.  The  verse  of 
this  translation,  which  is  in  varioos  metres,  is  in 
every  way  far  superior  to  that  of  Stemhold's ; 
but  though  the  author  has  evidently  aimed  at 
the  simplicity  and  directness  of  his  original,  he 
is  frequently  obscure.  The  suppression  of  the 
work,  however,  was  probably  not  due  to  any 
considerations  of  this  kind,  but  either  to  the 
enonnous  popularity  of  Stemhold's  version,  which 
was  every  day  becoming  more  manifest,  or,  as  it 
has  been  sometimes  supposed,  to  a  change  in  the 
author  8  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  psalm- 
singing.  In  any  case,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
since  it  involved  the  suppression  of  nine  tunes, 
specially  composed  by  TaUis,  in  a  style  peculiar 
to  himself,  which,  if  the  work  had  been  published , 
would  at  all  events  have  onoe  more  established 
the  standard  of  an  English  tune  in  four  parts, 
broad,  simple,  and  effective,  and  suitable  for 
congregational  use;  and,  from  the  technical 
point  of  view,  finer  than  anything  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  done  since.  Whether  it  would 
have  prevailed  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
We  have  seen  how,  in  the  case  of  Tye,  the  in- 
fluence of  Geneva  triumphed  over  the  beauty 
of  his  music ;  and  that  influence  had  become 
stronger  in  the  interval.  On  the  other  band,  the 
tendency  to  florid  descant,  so  hateful  to  the  re- 
formers, was  absent  from  the  work  of  Tallis.  The 
eompoeitions  in  this  book  are  printed,  in  the 
manner  then  customnry,  in  separate  parts,  all 
four  being  visible  at  onoe.  They  are  in  nearly 
plain  counterpoint ;  the  final  close  is  sometimes 
slightly  elaborated,  but  generally  the  effect — 
which  is  one  of  great  richness,  solemn  or  sweet 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  scale  — 
is  obtained  by  very  simple  means.  Eight  of  the 
tunes  are  in  the  first  eight  modes,  and  are  in- 
tended for  the  psalms ;  the  ninth,  in  Mode  XIII, 
is  supplementary,  and  is  set  to  a  translation  of 
*  y  eni  Creator.*  Two  of  them  have  been  revived, 
and  are  now  well  known.  One  appears  in  our 
hymnals  as  'Tallis,*  and  is  the  supplementary 
tune  in  Mode  XIII.;  the  other,  generally  set  to 
Bishop  Ken*s  evening  hymn,  and  known  as 
'  Canon,'  is  the  tune  in  Mode  VIII.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
original  it  is  twice  as  long  as  in  the  modem  form, 
every  section  being  repeated  before  proceeding  to 
the  next.  With  this  exception  the  melodies  ap- 
pear as  they  were  written ;  but,  as  regards  the 
three  other  parts,  only  such  fragments  have  been 
retained  as  have  happened  to  suit  the  taste  or 
convenience  of  compilers.  In  the  original,  too, 
the  tenor  lead«i  in  the  canon ;  this  is  reversed  in 
the  modem  arrangement.  The  example  here 
given,  which  is  the  tune  in  Mode  I,  is  in  a 
more  severe  and  solemn  strain  than  the  two  just 
mentioned.    The  treatment  of  the  JB — natural  in 


the  first  half  of  the  tune,  and  flat  in  the  latter 
half— is  in  the  finest  manner  of  Doriaa  harmotiy.^ 
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The  instruction  with  regard  to  the  tunes  is  as 
follows : — 

The  tenor  of  theie  partes  be  for  the  peoi^e  wb«ii  ther 
will  syng  alone,  the  other  parte,  put  for  greater  qneeri, 
or  sncn  ae  will  syng  or  play  them  priyatljre. 

The  method  of  fitting  the  psalms  to  appropriate 
tunes  is  very  simple.  At  the  head  of  each 
psalm  stands  an  accent — grave,  aoute»  or 
circumflex — indicating  its  nature  as  sad,  joyful . 
or  indifierent,  according  to  the  author's  notion : 
the  tunes  bear  corresponding  accents.  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  containing 
fifty  psalms ;  and  since  it  is  only  in  the  third 


1  The  bars  hi  the  original  art  only  ■ecMonal, 
pnnetuatloD  of  the  twt. 
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part  thftt  these  accents  appear,  (together  with 
a  rather  ingenious  system  of  red  and  black 
brackets,  showing  the  rhyming  structure  of  the 
verse,)  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  work 
was  not  all  printed  at  once,  and  that  it  was  only 
towards  the  end — possibly  after  the  promulgation 
of  Elizabeth's  injunctions — that  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  have  tunes  composed. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  first  complete  edition 
of  this  version,  containing  the  whole  Psalms,  the 
Evangelical  Hymns,  and  the  Spiritual  Songs,  was 
publislied  in  1562.  and  that  another  followed  in 
1 563  ;  but  the  earliest  now  in  existence  is  the  one 
ut  1564,  of  which  the  title  is  as  follows  : — 

'  The  whole  booke  of  Fmlins  coUeoted  into  Englysh 
Meter,  by  Thomas  Stemhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others, 
conferrea  with  the  Hebrew,  with  apt  notes  to  sin^  them 
withal,  faithfully  perused  and  allowed  according  to 
thorder  appoynted  in  the  Queenes  maie<;tyes  Iniunctions. 
Very  meet,'  etc,  as  in  the  edition  of  15<iU.  *  Imprinted 
at  London  by  John  Daye,  dwelling  over  Aldersgate. 
Cum  gratia  et  privilegio  regis  Maiestatis  per  septen- 
nium.    15&L.* 

The  number  of  tunes  in  this  edition  is  65  ;  of 
which  14  had  appeared  in  all  the  previous  edi- 
tions, 7  in  the  editions  of  1560  and  1561  only, 
and  7  in  the  edition  of  1561  only,  and  4  in 
the  edition  of  1560  only.  The  rest  were  new. 
Nothing  more  had  been  taken  from  the  French 
Psalter ;  but  two  tunes  which  Bavenscroft  calls 
*  H'igh  Dutch*  were  adopted.  One  of  them, 
Het  to  Wisdome's  prayer  *  Preserve  us,  Lord, 
by  thy  dear  word,*  was  identified  by  Burney 
with  the  so-called  Luther  Chorale  set  to  simi- 
lar words.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  a 
considerable  re-arrangenient  of  the  tunes  had 
hitherto  taken  place  in  every  new  edition ;  the 
tunes  which  were  taken  on  from  previous  edi- 
tions generally  remained  attached  to  the  same 
p»alms  as  before,  but  the  number  of  new  tunes, 
as  well  as  of  those  omitted,  was  always  large. 
Now,  however,  the  compilers  rested  content; 
and  henceforward,  notwithstanding  that  a  new 
edition  was  published  almost  yearly,  the  changes 
were  so  gradual  that  it  will  only  be  neceasary 
to  take  note  of  them  at  intervals.  The  tunes 
are  piiLted  without  bars,  and  in  notes  of  unequal 
length.  Semibrevus  and  minims  are  both  used, 
but  in  what  seems  at  fir^t  sight  so  unsystematic 
a  way — since  they  do  not  correspond  with  the 
accents  of  the  verse — that  few  of  the  tunes,  as 
they  stand,  could  be  divided  into  equal  sections ; 
and  some  could  not  be  made  to  submit  to  any 
time-signature  whatever.  In  this  respect  they 
resemble  the  older  ecclesiastical  melodies.  The 
idea  of  imitation,  however,  was  probably  far 
from  the  compoi^et-'s  mind,  and  the  object  of  his 
irregularity  was  no  doubt  variety  of  effect ;  the 
dciitruction  of  the  monotonous  swing  of  the  alter- 
nate  eight  and  six  with  accents  constantly  recur- 
ring in  similar  positions.  To  the  eye  the  tunes 
appear  somewhat  confused;  but  upon  trial  it 
>viil  be  found  that  the  long  and  short  notes  have 
been  adjusted  with  great  care,  and,  taking  a 
whole  tune  together,  with  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm- 
ical bah\nce.  The  modes  in  which  these  com- 
p>8ition4  are  written  are  such   as  we  should 
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expect  to  meet  with  in  works  of  a  popular,  as 
opposed  to  an  ecclesiastical,  character.  The 
great  majority  of  the  tunes  will  be  found  to  be 
in  the  modes  which  have  since  become  our  major 
and  minor  scales.  The  exact  numbers  are  as 
follows  : — 28  are  in  Modes  XIII.  and  XIV.,  23 
in  Modes  IX.  and  X.,  12  in  Modes  I.  and  II., 
one  in  Mode  VII.,  and  one  in  Mode  VIII.  All 
these  modes,  except  the  last  two,  are  used  both  in 
their  original  and  transposed  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  music  was  at  this  time  so 
general,  that  the  number  of  persons  able  to  sing 
or  play  these  tunes  at  sight  was  probably  very 
considerable.  Nevertheless,  in  the  edition  of 
1564,  and  again  in  1577,  there  was  published 
'  An  Introduction  to  learn  to  sing,'  consisting  of 
the  scale  and  a  few  elementary  rules,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ignorant.  The  edition  of  1607 
contained  a  more  elaborate  system  of  rules,  and 
had  the  sol-fa  joined  to  every  note  of  the  tunes 
throughout  the  book ;  but  this  was  not  repeated, 
nor  was  any  further  attempt  made,  in  this  work, 
to  teach  music. 

For  competent  musicians,  a  four-part  setting 
of  the  church  tunes  was  also  provided  by  the 
same  publisher : — 

The  whole  psalmes  in  fonre  partes,  which  may  be  song 
to  al  musicall  instrumentes,  set  forth  for  the  encrease  of 
Yertue,  and  abolishyng  of  other  vayne  and  triflyng 
ballades.  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Day,  dwelling 
over  Aldersgate,  beneath  Saynt  Martyns.  Cum  gratift  et 
privilegio  Beglae  Maiestatis,  per  septennium.    1563.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  this  title,  only  the  first  verse 
of  each  Psalm  is  given ;  enough  to  accompany 
the  noted  once,  and  no  more :  it  is  therefore  only 
a  companion  to  Stemhold ;  not,  like  almost  all 
subsequent  works  of  the  kind,  a  substitute. 
But  in  other  respects  it  was  designed  on  a  much 
lai^er  scale  than  anything  that  appeared  after- 
wards. It  is  in  four  volumes,  one  for  each  voice. 
Every  composition,  long  or  short,  occupies  a 
page ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  stands  one  of 
the  fine  pictorial  initial  letters  which  appear 
in  all  Day*s  best  books  about  this  time.  But 
it  is  as  regards  the  quantity  of  the  music  that 
it  goes  farthest  beyond  all  other  collections  of 
the  same  kind.  The  composers  of  subsequent 
Psalters  thought  it  quite  sufficient,  as  a  rule, 
to  furnish  each  of  the  65  church  tunes  with 
a  single  setting;  but  here,  not  only  has  each 
been  set,  but  frequently  two  and  sometimes 
three  and  four  composers  have  contributed 
settings  of  the  same  tune ;  and  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  they  haw  increased  the  work  by  as 
many  as  30  tunes,  not  to  be  found  in  Stemhold^ 
and  for  the  most  part  probably  original.  The. 
total  result  of  their  labours  is  a  collection 
of  141  compositions,  of  which  4  are  by  N. 
Southerton,  11  by  B.  Brimle,  17  by  J.  Hake, 
27  by  T.  Causton,  and  81  by  W.  Parsons.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  all  the  contem- 
porary musicians  of  the  first  rank  had  already 
been  employed  upon  contributions  to  the  liturgi- 
cal service,  not  only  by  way  of  MSS.,  but  also 
in  the  printed  work,  *  Certayne  notes/  etc.  is;iued 
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by  Day  in  1560, — the  coniposerf  to  whom  the 
publisher  had  recourse  for  this  undertaking  are 
allj  except  one,^  otherwise  unknown.  Nor  is 
their  music,  though  generally  respectable  and 
■ometimes  excellent,  of  a  kind  that  requires  any 
detailed  description :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  its  most  noticeable  characteristics, 
interesting  chiefly  from  the  insight  they  afford 
into  the  practice  of  the  average  proficient  at  this 
period.  The  character  of  these  compositionfi  in 
most  cases  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
simple  settings  of  the  French  Psalter  by 
Goudimel  and  Claude  le  Jeune;  the  parts 
usually  moving  together,  and  the  tenor  taking 
the  tune.  The  method  of  Causton,  however, 
differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  his  asso- 
ciates: he  is  evidently  a  follower  of  Tye; 
showing  the  same  tendency  towards  florid  coun- 
terpoint, and  often  indeed  using  the  same  figures. 
He  is.  as  might  be  expected,  very  much  Tye's 
inferior  in  invention,  and  moreover  still  retains 
some  of  the  objectionable  collisions,  inherited 
by  the  school  of  this  period  from  Ihe  earlier 
descant,  which  Tye  had  refused  to  accept.' 
Brimle  offends  in  the  same  way,  but  to  a  far 
greater  extent :  indeed,  unless  be  has  been 
cruelly  used  by  the  printer,  he  is  sometimes 
unintelligible.  In  one  of  his  compositions,  for 
instance,  having  to  accommodate  his  accom- 
panying voices  to  a  difficult  close  'in  the 
melody,  he  has  written  as  follows  :-*' 


The  difficulty  arising  from  the  progression  of 
the  melody  in  this  passage  was  one  that  often 
presented  itself  during  the  process  of  setting 
the  earliest  versions  of  the  church  tunes.  It 
arose  whenever  the  melody,  in  closing,  passed 
by  the  interval  of  a  whole  tone  from  the  seventh 
of  the  scale  to  the  final.  When  this>happened, 
the  final  cadence  of  the  mode  was  of  course 
impossible,  and  some  sort  of  expedient  became 
necessary.  Since,  however,  no  substitute  for 
the  proper  close  could  be  really  satisfactory — 
because,  no  matter  how  cleverly  it  might  be 
treated,  the  result  must  necessarily  be  auibigu- 

1  Catuton,  a  Gentlemui  of  Um  Chnwl  Boral,  had  bean  a  oontri- 
Irator  to  *  Certayne  note*.' 

1  Ue  rreqaentljeonTertipanlng  dlwordt  Into  dlieordi  of  pereiu. 
lion,  by  repvatliiff  the  bass  note ;  and  hia  ear.  It  seems,  could  tolerate 
the  prepared  ninth  at  the  distance  of  a  second,  when  it  occurred 
between  Inner  parts. 

>  This  passage,  howeror.  will  present  nothtnc  extraordinary  to 
those  who  may  happen  to  have  examined  the  examples,  taken  from 
Bisby,  Pigott,  and  others.  In  Morley's '  Plalneand  Kasle  Introductiun 
to  Practleall  Mailclc.'  From  those  examples  it  appears  that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  trratment  of  discords  were  not  at  all  genorally 
Understood  by  English  musicians,  eren  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  reign :  It  Is  quite  evident  that  discords  (not 
paulng)  were  not  only  constantly  taken  unprepared,  but.  what  Is 
more  strange,  the  discordant  note  was  absolutely  free  in  its 
progression.  It  might  elth«r  rise  or  fall  at  pleasure ;  it  might  pass. 
by  skip  or  by  degree,  either  to  concord  or  discord ;  or  It  might 
vsmain  to  become  the  preparation  of  a  suspended  discord.  And 
this  wa«  the  practice  of  musicians  of  whom  Xorley  says  that  'ihey 
wore  skUftal  men  for  the  time  wherein  they  lived.' 


ous — in  all  such  cases  the  melody  was  sooner 
or  later  altered.  As  these  expedients  do  not 
occur  in  subsequent  Psalten,  two  other  sfieci- 
mens  are  here  given  of  a  more  rational  kind 
than  the  one  quoted  above. 

Hods  IX.    Trutspoaed  (Final,  D). 
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Both  Parsons*  and  Hake  appear  to  have  bea 
excellent  musicians.  The  style  of  the  former  is 
semewhat  severe,  sometimes  eren  harsh,  bat 
always  strong  and  solid.  In  the  latter  we  find 
more  sweetness ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him 
that,  more  frequently  than  the  others,  he  makes 
use  of  the  soft  harmony  of  the  imperfect  triad  in 
its  first  invexsion.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
of  the  17  tunes  set  by  him  in  this  collection, 
7  were  church  tunes,  and  xo  had  previously 
appeared  in  Crespin's  edition  of  Stemhold.  and 
had  afterwards  been  dropped.  His  additioni) 
therefore,  were  none  of  them  original.  One 
other  point  remains  to  be  noticed.  Modulation, 
in  these  settings,  is  extremely  rare ;  and  oftexu 
when  it  would  seem— f to  modem  ears  at  least— 
to  be  irresistibly  suggested  by  the  progression  of 
the  meloiiy,  the  apparent  ingenuity  with  which 
it  has  been  avoided  is  "very  curious.  In  the 
tune  given  to  the  .d2nd  Psalm,  for  instance, 
which  is  in  Mode  XIII  (final,  C),  the  second 

*  In  Kst«'g  psalter  the  tune  of  lVo.Thaa  alreadj  been  alteted.  h 
order  to  make  a  true  final  close  possible,  in  the  msuimsr  shown  bele*. 
The  tune  containing  No.  2  does  not  occur  again,  but  here 
equally  simplaalteratioa  brings  about  the  desired  tvault. 
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•  W.  Parsons  must  not  be  confounded  with  R.  Vnnota,  a  wdV 
known  oompoaer  of  this  period.  3.  Hake  may  ponibly  have  Im«d  the 
'  Mr.  Hake,'  a  singing  roan  of  Windsor,  wbo^  name  was  mnitloaed 
by  Testwoode  in  one  of  the  xcoffliig  speeches  for  which  be  was  aA«« 
ivards  triad  (with  Merbacka  and  another)  aud  eKceatad. 
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half  beginfl    with   a  phrase    which    obviously 
suggests  a  modulation  to  the  dominant : — 
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but  which    has   been  treated    by  Parsons    as 
follows : — * 
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The  importance  of  this  Psalter,  at  once  the 
first  and  the  most  liberal  of  its  kind,  entitles  it  to 
a  complete  example  of  its  workmanship.  The 
tune  chosen  is  that  to  the  137th  Psalm,  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  English  imitations  of 
the  French  melodies,  and  interesting  also  as 
being  one  of  the  two  tunes  which,  appearing 
among  the  first  printed — in  Crespin's  edition  of 
Stemhold, — are  in  use  at  this  day.  It  was 
evidently  a  favourite  with  Parsons,  who  has  set 
it  three  times ;  twice  placing  it  in  the  tenor,  and 
once  in  the  upper  voice.  The  latter  setting  is 
the  one  here  given : — ^ 

Hods  XIV.    Transpoaed. 
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1  Nothing  U  mora  Interasttnc  than  to  tnoa  the  prognM  of  %  pee- 
MCe  of  thiB  kind  through  rabieqaent  pMltere,  uid  to  nottoe  how 
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W.  CoBBOLD  (Este's  FMlter,  1599). 
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I  It  most  be  eonfcMed  th«t  the  tune  li  mora  beautiful  without  Its 
•etUng.   ranoni  hae  not  only  avoided  ereryklnd  of  modnlatioD, 
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At  the  end  of  the  book  are  to  be  found  a  few 
miscellaneous  compositions,  some  in  metre  and 
some  in  prose,  evidently  not  specially  intended 
for  this  work,  but  adopted  into  it.  Some  of 
these  are  by  the  musicians  employed  upon  the 
Psalter ;  but  there  are  also  two  by  Tallis,  and 
one  each  by  Shephard  and  Edwards. 

The  ample  supply  jqX.  four-part  settings  con- 
tained in  Day's  great  collection  .seems  to  have  so 
far  satisfied  the  public  craving,  that  during  the 
next  sixteen  years  no  other  publication  of  the 
same  kind  was  attempted.  Nor  had  the  work 
which  appeared  at  the  end  of  that  period  been 
composed  with  any  kind  of  desire  to  rivid  or 
succeed  the  existing  one ;  it  had,  in  fact,  never 
been  intended  for  the  public,  and  was  brought 
out  without  the  permission^  or  even  the  know- 
ledge of  its  author.     Its  title  was  as  follows  : — 

The  Fialmfls  of  David  in  English  meter  with  notes  of 
foure  partes  set  unto  them  by  Guilielmo  Damon,  for 
John  Doll,  to  the  nse  of  the  oodly  Christians  for 
recreatyng  themselyes,  instede  or  fond  and  unseemly 
Ballades.  Anno  1579  at  I«ondon  Printed  by  John  Days. 
Gum  priyilegio. 

The  circumstances  of  this  publication,  as  they 
were  afterwards  related,  were  shortly  these.  It 
was  Damon's  custom,  on  the  occasion  of  each  of 
his  visits  to  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Bull,  to  com* 
pose,  and  leave  behind  him,  a  four-part  setting 
of  some  one  of  the  church  tunes;  and  these, 
when  the  collection  was  complete,  Bull  gave 
to  the  printer,  without  asking  the  author's  con- 
but  hM  eren  retated  eloBei  which  the  ear  d««lres.  and  which  ha 
might  hare  taken  without  having  reeoune  to  chromatic  notes.  It 
nmatoed  far  later  mmScians  to  briog  ont  the  beauty  of  the  melodj. 
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Bent.  The  preface,  by  one  Edward  Hake,  ii 
a  kind  of  apology,  parUy  for  the  conduct  of 
the  above-mentioned  Mr.  John  Bull,  'citizen 
and  goldsmith  of  London/  and  partly  for  the 
settings  thenuelvei,  of  which  he  says  that  they 
were  'by  peeoe  meale  gotten  and  gathered 
together  from  tiie  fertile  Boyle  of  his  honest 
frend  Guilielmo  Damon  one  of  her  Maieaties 
MusitionB/  who  *  never  meant  them  to  the  use 
of  any  learned  and  cunnyng  Musition,  but  alto- 
gether respected  the  pleasuryng  of  his  private 
frend.*  The  settings— one  only  to  each  tune- 
are  very  much  of  the  kind  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  circumstances.  They  are  in 
plain  counterpoint,  with  the  tune  in  the  tenor ; 
evidently  the  work  of  a  competent  musician,  but 
without  special  merit.  The  book  contains  14 
tunes  not  to  be  found  in  Day,  and  among  these 
are  the  first  four  of  those  single  common  measnire 
tunes  which  later  quite  took  the  place  in  popular 
favour  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  older  double  kind. 
I'hey  had  not  as  yet  been  named,  but  /.hey  were 
afterwards  known  as  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Canter- 
bury, and  Southwell.  Two  of  the  church  tunes 
have  been  dropped ;  and  it  should  also  be  remarked 
that  in  many  tunes  the  value  of  the  notes  has 
been  altered,  the  alteration  being,  in  all  cases, 
the  substitution  of  a  minim  for  a  semibreve. 

Warton  mentions  a  small  publication,  *YII 
Steppes  to  heauen,  alias  the  vij  [penitential] 
Psalmes  reduced  into  meter  by  Will  Hunnys/^ 
which  he  says  was  brought  out  by  Henry 
Denham  in  1581 ;  and  '  Seuen  sobs  of  a  sorrow- 
full  Boule  for  sinne/  published  in  1585,  was, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  a  second  edition 
of  the  Kime  work  with  a  new  title.  The  later 
edition  contains  seven  tunes  in  double  common 
measure,  in  the  style  of  the  church  tunes, 
exceedingly  well  written,  and  quite  up  to  tl»e 
average  merit  of  their  models.  Bumey  and 
Lowndes  both  mention  a  collection  of  settings 
with  the  following  title : — 

Maeicke  of  six  and  five  parts  made  apon  the  coiamoii 
tones  need  in  singing  of  the  Psalmes  by  John  Gosyn, 
London  by  John  Wolfe  1585.  > 

Another  work,  called  by  Cnnon  Havergal  tho 
'Psalter  of  Henrie  Denham/^  is  said  to  have 
been  published  in  1588. 

Damon  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
annoyed  to  find  that  compositions  which  he 
thought  good  enough  for  Mr.  Bull,  had  been 
by  Mr.  Bull  thought  good  enough  for  the  public; 
and,  as  a  protest  against  the  injustice  done  to 
liis  reputation,  began,  and  lived  long  enough  to 
finish,  two  other  separate  and  complete  settings 
uf  the  church  tunes,  in  motet  fashion  ;  the  tunes 
in  the  first  being  in  the  tenor,  and  in  the  second 
in  the  upper  voice.  They  were  brought  out 
after  his  death  by  a  Mend,  one  William  Swayne, 
from  whose  preface  we  learn  the  particulars  of 
the  publication  of  1579.  The  titles  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  former  booke  of  the  Musieke  of  M.  William 
Damon  late  one  of  her  maiesties  Mnsitions :  conteining 
all  the  tunes  of  David's  Psalmes,  as  they  are  ordinarily 

1  Th«M  voilu  the  irriter  bu  not  been  able  to  meet  irilli. 
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sonng  in  the  Ghtuoh :  most  excellently  by  him  oompoeel 
into  fparta.  In  which  sett  the  Tenor  singeth  the  Chnteh 
tune.  Published  for  the  recreation  of  each  aa  delight  in 
Mttsicke :  by  W.  Swayne  Gent.  Printed  Ij  T.  £ate,  the 
assign^  of  W.  Byrd.    1591. 

2.  The  second  Booke  of  the  Musieke  of  IC.  WiUisa 
Damon,  conteining  all  the  tunes  of  Darid^s  Fsalmes, 
differing  from  the  farmer  in  respect  that  the  highest 
part  sii^eth  the  Ghuzeh  tune,  eta 

In  both  these  works  the  compodtions  are  in 
the  same  rather  ornate  style ;  points  of  imitation 
are  firequently  taken  upon  the  plain  tong,  the 
parts  from  time  to  time  resting,  in  the  usdaI 
manner  of  the  motet.  Their  whole  aim  is,  in 
fact,  more  ambitious  than  that  of  any  other 
setting  of  the  church  tunes.  Twelve  of  the 
original  tunes  have  been  dropped;  and  one  in 
single  common  measure,  added, — the  tune  after- 
wards known  as  Windsor  or  Eton.  [See  Wzsdsob 

TUNB.] 

Este,  the  publisher  of  these  two  works,  roust 
have  been  at  the  same  time  engaged  upon  the 
preparation  of  his  own  famous  Psalter,  for  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  it  was  brought  out,  with 
the  following  title : — 

The  whole  booke  of  psalmes:  with  their  wanted 
Tunes,  as  they  are  song  in  Churches,  composed  into 
foure  parts :  All  which  are  so  placed  that  foure  ma/ 
sing  eon  one  a  seueral  part  in  this  booke.  Wherdn  tbs 
Church  tunes  are  carefully  corrected,  and  thereunto 
added  other  short  tunes  usually  eong  in  London,  and 
other  places  of  this  Bealme.  With  a  table  in  the  end  of 
the  booke  of  such  tunes  as  are  newly  added,  with  the 
number  of  ech  Psalme  placed  to  the  said  Tune.  Com* 
piled  by  sondrr  avthors  who  haue  so  laboured  herein, 
that  the  ynskLlfull  with  small  practice  may  attaine  to 
sixig  that  part,  which  is  fittest  for  their  voicM.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  Thomas  Est,  the  assign^  of  William  Brrd : 
dwelling  in  Aldersgate  streete  at  the  eigne  of  the  Black 
Horse  and  are  there  to  be  sold.    1502.  * 

It  seems  to  have  been  part  of  Este'tt  plan  to 
ignore  his  predecessor.  He  has  dropped  nine 
of  the  tunes  which  were  new  in  Damon's 
Psalters,  and  the  five  which  he  has  taken  on 
appear  in  his  *Note  of  tunes  newly  added  in 
this  booke.'  Four  of  these  five  were  those  after- 
wards known  as  Ciunbridge,  Oxford,  Canterbury, 
and  Windsor,  and  the  first  three  must  already 
have  become  great  favourites  with  the  public, 
since  Cambridge  has  been  repeated  29  timea^ 
Oxford  37  times,  and  Canterbury  33  times. 
The  repetition,  therefore,  is  now  on  a  new 
principle :  the  older  custom  was  to  repeat 
almost  every  tune  once  or  twice,  but  in  this 
Psalter  the  repetition  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  these  three  tunes.  Five  really  new  tunes, 
all  in  single  common  measure,  have  been  added. 
To  three  of  these,  names,  for  the  first  time,  are 
given;  they  are  ' Glassenburie,*  'Kentish' 
(afterwards  Rochester),  and  'Chessbire.*  The 
other  two,  though  not  named  as  yet,  afterwards 
became  London  and  Winchester. 

For  the  four-part  settings  Este  engaged  tea 
composers,  '  being  such,'  he  says  in  hia  preface, 
*  as  I  know  to  be  expert  in  the  Arte  and  suffi- 
cient to  answere  such  curious  carping  Musitions, 
whose  skill  hath  not  been  employed  to  tho 
furthering  of  this  work.*  lliis  is  no  empty 
boast :  1 7  of  the  settings  are  by  John  Farmer ; 
13  by  George  Kirbye;    10  by  Richard  Allison; 

>  A  Meond  edition  wu  published  In  lfiS4,  tnd  a  third  tn  1SD4.  Ths 
work  waa  reprtoted  bj  the  llusleal  Anti<iiunan  Sooiet^  ia  IgtL 
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9  by  Giles  Famabj ;  7  by  Edward  Blancks ;  5 
by  John  Douland  ;  5  by  William  CobboUl ;  4  by 
Edmund  Hooper ;  2  by  Edward  Johnfion,  and 
I  by  Michael  Cavendish.  It  will  be  observed 
that  though  most  of  these  composers  are  eminent 
as  madrigalists,  none  of  them,  except  Hooper, 
and  perhaps  Johnson,  are  known  as  experts  in 
the  ecclesiastical  style  :  a  certain  interest  there- 
fore belongs  to  their  settings  of  plainsong;  a 
kind  of  composition  which  they  have  nowhere 
attempted  except  in  this  work.^  The  method  of 
treatment  is  very  varied:  in  some  cases  the 
counterpoint  is  perfectly  plain ;  in  others  plain 
is  mixed  with  florid ;  while  in  others  again  the 
florid  prevails  throughout.  In  the  plain  settings 
no  great  advance  upon  the  best  of  those  in  Day's 
Psalter  will  be  observed.  Indeed,  in  one  respect, 
— the  melodious  progression  of  the  voices, — 
advance  was  scarcely  possible ;  since  equality 
of  interest  in  the  parts  had  been,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  fundamental  principle  of  com- 
position. What  advance  there  is  will  be  found 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  harmony.  The  ear  is 
gratified  more  often  than  berore  by  a  harmonic 
progression  appropriate  to  the  progression  of  tlie 
tune.  Modulation  in  the  closes,  therefore,  be- 
comes more  frequent;  and  in  some  cases,  for 
special  reasons,  a  partial  modulation  is  even 
introduced  in  the  middle  of  a  section.  In  all 
styles,  a  close  containing  the  prepared  fourth, 
either  struck  or  suspended,  and  accompanied  by 
the  fifti),  is  the  most  usual  termination  ;  but  the 
penultimate  harmony  is  also  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  the  sixth  and  fifth  together  upon 
the  fourth  of  the  scale.  The  plain  style 
has  been  more  often,  and  more  successfully, 
treated  by  Blanclcs  than  by  any  of  the  others. 
He  contrives  always  to  unite  solid  and  reason- 
ably harmony  with  freedom  of  movement  and 
melody  in  the  parts ;  indeed,  the  melody  of  his 
upper  voice  is  often  so  good  that  it  might  be 
sung  as  a  tune  by  itself.  But  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  settings  in  this  work  are  in  the 
mixed  style,  in  which  the  figuration  introduced 
consists  chiefly  of  suspended  concords  (discords 
being  still  reserved  for  the  closes),  passing  notes, 
and  short  points  of  imitation  between  two  of  the 
parts  at  the  beginning  of  the  section.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  who  is  most  excellent  in  this 
manner.  Farmer's  skill  in  contriving  the  short 
points  of  imitation  is  remarkable,  but  one  must 
also  admire  the  richness  of  Hooper's  harmony, 
Allison's  smoothness,  and  the  ingenuity  and 
resource  shown  by  Cobbold  and  Kirbye.  The 
two  last,  also,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  the  more  florid  style, 
which,  in  fact,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason,  they 
have  attempted  more  often  than  any  of  their 
associates.  They  have  produced  several  com- 
positions of  great  beauty,  in  which  most  of  the 
devices  of  counterpoint  have  been  introduced, 
though  without  ostentation  or  apparent  effort. 
Famaby  and  Johnson  were  perhaps  not  in- 

t  Farmer  had  inibllshed,  In  the  prerloui  year,  forty  canons,  two  In 
one.  iipoa  one  plalnioof.  Time  hoveTer  were  onijr  contrapuntal 
aierctMt. 


eluded  in  the  original  scheme  of  the  work,  since 
they  do  not  appear  till  late,  Johnson's  first  setting 
being  Ps.  ciii.  and  Famaby 's  Ps.  cxix.  They  need 
special,  but  not  favourable,  mention;  because, 
although  their  compositions  are  thoroughly  able, 
and  often  beautiful — Johnson  s  especially  so — it 
is  they  who  make  it  impossible  to  point  to  Este's 
Psalter  as  a  model  throughout  of  pure  writing. 
The  art  of  composing  for  concerted  voices  in  the 
strict  diatonic  style  had  reached,  about  the  year 
1580,  probably  the  highest  point  of  excellence  it 
was  capable  of.  Any  change  must  have  been  for 
the  worse,  and  it  is  in  Johnson  and  Famaby 
that  we  here  see  the  change  beginning.^ 

There  is,  however,  one  Psalter  which  can  be 
said  to  show  the  pure  Elizabethan  counterpoint 
in  perfection  throughout.  It  is  entirely  the  work 
of  one  man,  Richard  Allison,  already  mentioned 
as  one  of  Este's  contributors,  who  published  it 
in  1599,  with  the  following  title : — 

The  Psalmes  of  David  in  Meter,  the  plaine  sonff  beeing 
the  common  tunne  to  be  sung  and  plaide  upon  the  Lute, 
Orpharyon,  Citteme  or  Base  Violl,  severally  or  alto- 
getner,  the  singing  part  to  be  either  Tenor  or  Treble  to 
the  instrument  according  to  the  nature  of  the  voyce,  or 
for  fowre  voyces.  With  tenne  short  Tunnes  in  the  end, 
to  which  for  the  moet  part  all  the  Psalmes  may  be 
usually  sung,  for  the  use  of  such  as  are  of  mean  skill, 
and  whose  leysure  least  serreth  to  practize.  Uy  Kichanl 
Allison  Qent.  Practitioner  in  the  Art  of  Musicke,  and 
are  to  be  solde  at  his  house  in  the  Dukes  place  neere 
Aide-Gate  JLondon,  printed  by  William  Barley,  the 
asigne  of  Thomas  Morley.    1599. 

The  style  of  treatment  employed  by  Allison  in 
this  work — in  which  he  has  given  the  tune  to 
tiie  upper  voice  throughout — is  almost  the  same 
as  the  mixed  stylo  adopted  by  him  in  Este's 
Psalter.  Here,  after  an  interval  of  seven  years, 
we  find  a  slightly  stronger  tendency  towards  the 
more  florid  manner,  but  his  devices  and  orna- 
ments are  still  always  in  perfectly  pure  taste.' 
The  lute  part  was  evidently  only  intended  for 
use  when  the  tune  was  sung  by  a  single  voice, 
since  it  is  constructed  in  the  manner  then  proper 
to  lute  accompaniments  to  songs,  in  which  the 
notes  taken  by  the  voice  were  omitted.  Sir  John 

S  Johnson  (Pf  czi.)  lias  taken  the  fourth  unprepared  In  a  chord  of 
the  6-4.  and  the  imperft-ct  triad  with  the  root  In  the  bau.  Varnaby 
so  frequently  abaiiilons  the  old  practice  of  making  all  the  notes  upon 
one  FyHablf.  cui^unct.  that  one  muu  suppose  he  actually  preferred 
the  leap  in  such  cases.  The  fullowInK  variants  of  a  well-known 
cadence,  also,  hare  a  kind  of  ijiterest.  since  it  is  difflcult  to  see  how 
they  could  for  a  moment  have  borne  comparison  with  their  original  :— 


G.  Farkabt. 


E.  Johnson. 


Johnson,  though  sometimes  licentious,  was  elso  sometimes  eren 
prudish.  In  taking  the  .lizth  and  fifth  upon  the  fourth  of  the  scale, 
his  associates  accompanied  them,  in  the  modem  way.  with  a  third  : 
Johnson  howerer  refuses  this.  and.  following  the  strict  Boman  prao> 
tice.  duuble*  the  bass  note  Instead. 

i  It  was  by  a  chance  more  unfortunate  even  than  usual  that  Dr. 
Bumey  selected  this  Psalter. -on  the  whole  the  best  that  ever  ap- 
pesred.— as  a  Tictim  to  his  strange  prejudice  against  our  native 
music.  His  slighting  verdict  is  that '  the  book  has  no  merit,  but  what 
was  very  common  at  the  time  It  vras  printed':  which  is  certainly 
true :  but  Allison,  a  musician  of  the  first  rank.  Is  not  deserving  of 
contempt  on  the  ground  that  merit  <tf  tbe  highest  kind  happened  to 
be  very  oonunoo  fai  his  day. 
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Hawkins,  in  his  Accoant  of  the  book,  makes  a 
curious  mistake  on  this  point.  He  says,  *  It  is 
observable  that  the  author  has  made  the  plain- 
song  or  Church  tune  the  cantus  part,  tohieh  part 
being  intended  (U  well  for  the  lute  or  cittern,  as 
the  voice f  is  given  also  in  those  characters  called 
the  tablature  which  are  peculiar  to  those  instru- 
ments,* That  the  exact  opposite  is  the  case,^ 
will  be  seen  from  the  translation  of  a  fraguient 
of  the  lute  part,  here  given : — 


Voices.   When 

Tune 
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The  next  Psalter  to  be  mentioned  is  one  which 
seems  to  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  It  was 
iesued  without  date;  but  since  collation  with 
£ste*s  third  edition  proves  it  to  be  later  than 
1604,  c^d  since  we  know  that  its  printer,  W. 
Barley,  brought  out  nothing  after  the  year  1614; 
it  must  have  been  published  in  the  interval  be- 
tween those  two  dates.   Its  title  is  as  follows : — 

The  whole  Books  of  Psalmes.  With  their  woonted 
Tunee,  as  tbev  are  sung  in  Churches,  composed  into 
foure  parts.  Compiled  by  sundrie  Authors,  who  have  so 
laboured  herein,  that  the  unskilful  with  small  practise 
maj  attaine  to  sing  that  part,  which  is  fittest  for  their 
voice.  Printed  at  London  in  little  S.  Hellens  by  W. 
Barlpy,  the  assise  of  T.  Morley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop  in  Orations  street.    Gum  privilegio. 

From  this  title,  and  from  the  fact  that  Morley 
was  the  successor  to  Byrd,  whose  assignee  Este 
was,  it  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  the  work 
was  a  further  edition  of  Este's  Psalter  :  and  from 
its  contents,  it  would  seem  to  put  forwaixi  some 
pretence  to  be  so.  But  it  differs  in  several  im- 
portant respects  from  the  original.  Este's  Psalter 
was  a  beautiful  book,  in  octavo  size,  printed  in 
small  but  perfectly  clear  type ;  the  voice  parts 
separate,  but  all  visible  at  once,  and  all  turning 

>  Hawkins  hss  erldeatly  b«en  misled  by  the  clanuilT  worded  title. 
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the  leaf  together.  Barley's  Psalter  if  reduced  to 
duodecimo  size,  becoming  in  consequence  incon- 
veniently thick;  it  is  badly  printed;  and  the 
parts,  though  separate,  do  not  always  torn  tl» 
leaf  together.  Worse  than  this,  in  almost 
all  the  settings,  the  two  upper  voice  parte  are 
omitted,  and  the  remaining  parts — the  tune 
and  the  bass — being  separate  are  rendered  use- 
less even  to  the  organist,  the  only  person  who 
could  have  turned  two  parts  to  any  sort  of  ac- 
count. The  work,  therefore,  is  bo  nnaatisfactoiy 
as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  did  it  not 
contain  ten  new  and  admirable  settings,  of 
which  four  are  by  Morley  himself,  five  by  John 
Bennet,  and  one  by  Famaby.  These  sot  only 
save  the  book,  but  render  it  valuable;  dot  in 
Ravenscroft's  Psalter,  published  a  few  years 
later,  only  five  of  them — two  by  Mcnrley,  and 
three  by  Bennet — survive.  This  work  therefore 
contains  six  compositions  by  eminent  mnsicians 
which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  They  are 
of  course  printed  entire,  as  are  also  the  settings 
of  the  twio  established  and  often  repeated 
favourites  above  referred  to,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge  tunes,  and  a  few  others,  which,  however, 
though  they  have  escaped  mutilation,  have  not 
escaped  alteration,  considerable  changes  being 
sometimes  made  in  the  parts.  In  some  of  the 
mutilated  settings,  also,  the  bass  part  has  been 
altered,  and  in  some  a  new  bass  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  one,  while  the  editor  has 
allowed  the  name  of  the  original  composo'  to 
stand  above  the  tune.  Examples  of  extreme 
carelessness  in  editing  might  also  be  given, 
were  it  worth  while  to  do  so.  On  the  whole, 
the  book  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle.  There 
would  be  nothing  surprising  in  its  peculiarities 
had  it  been  some  unauthorized  or  piratical  edi- 
tion of  Este  ;■  but  when  we  remember  that  the 
printer  was-  working  under  the  royal  patent 
granted  to  Morley,  and  tliat  Morley  himself,  and 
another  musician  almost  as  distinguished,  con- 
tributed to  it  some  of  the  best  settings  of  church 
tunes  ever  composed,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
account  for  its  badness.'  Besides  the  new 
settings  of  old  tunes,  it  also  contains  one  new 
tune  set  by  Blancks,  sfterwards  called  by  Ravens- 
croft  a  Dutch  tune. 

Ravenscroft's  Psalter,  which  comes  next  in 
order,  was  published  in  i6ai,  with  the  following 
title  :— 

The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  with  the  Hjrmncs  Evan- 

gelicaU  and  Songs  Spirituall.    Compos»d  into  four  parts 
y  sundry  authors,  to  such  severall  tunes,  as  hare  been, 
and  are  generally  sung  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 

s  OiM  ezplsnatloD  on\j  can  be  racfestcd  at  present.  Tbe  work  was 
never  have  Ixren  intended  to  rsnk  with  four-part  psalten  st  alL 
The  sole  right  to  print  8t«mhoId*i  Tenloo,  with  the  chardt  tarn*, 
had  Just  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Stationers'  company :  and  ft  is 
possible  thikt  this  book  may  have  been  put  forward,  not  as  a  fourth 
edition  of  Ksle,  but  in  competition  with  the  company :  the  promoten 
hoping,  by  the  retention  of  the  complete  settings  of  a  finr  Ikvoarlta 
tunes,  and  the  useless  bass  part  of  the  rest,  to  create  a  technical 
diffirrence.  which  would  enable  them  to  avoid  Infiringement  of  the 
Stationers'  patent.  The  new  settings  of  Morley  and  Beonet  may 
have  b«^n  added  as  an  attractive  feature.  If.  howevw  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  title  of  the  third  edition  of  Ej^  (IGOt). '  printed 
for  theoompanie  of  Stationers,'  should  mean  that  the  company  iiad 
acquired  a  permanent  right  to  that  work.  Barley's  publlcatioB  would 
seem  no  longer  to  l>e  derensible,  on  any  ground.  Further  iwsarah 
may  make  the  matter  more  clear. 
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Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Netherlands :  neTor  as 
yet  before  in  one  yolnme  pubti{>hed.  . .  Newly  corrected 
and  enlarged  by  Thomas  Bavenscroft  Bachelar  of 
Mnsicke.  Printed  at  London,  for  the  Company  of  Sta> 
tioners.t 

This  Psalter  contains  a  larger  number  of  com- 
positions than  any  other  except  that  of  Day  ; 
but  the  number  in  excess  of  the  Church  tunes  is 
not  made  up,  as  in  Day,  by  alternative  settings, 
but  by  the  addition  of  40  new  tunes,  almost  all 
of  which  are  single  common  measure  tunes  of 
the  later  kind,  with  names.  They  appear  in  the 
index  under  the  heading — *such  tunes  of  the 
Psalmes  usually  sung  in  Cathedrall  Churches, 
Collegiat  Chapels,  &c.,*  and  are  divided  broadly 
into  three  classes,  one  of  which  contains  those 
named  after  the  English  Cathedrals  and  Uni- 
versities, while  the  other  two  are  called  respec- 
tively Scotch  and  Welsh,  and  the  tunes  named 
accordingly.  The  whole  subject  of  these  names, 
nnd  how  they  are  to  be  understood,  has  been 
gone  into  at  some  length  by  Canon  Havergal  in 
the  preface  to  his  quasi-repnnt  of  this  Psalter ; 
and  his  conclusion  is  probably  the  right  one, 
namely,  that  the  tunes  were  in  most  cases  de- 
signated according  to  the  localities  in  which 
they  were  found  in  use,  but  that  this  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  local  origin.  We  have 
already  referred  to  Ravenscroft's  description  of 
the  old  double  common  measure  tunes,  and  need 
add  nothing  here  with  respect  to  them.  Under  the 
heading  '  furraigne  tunes  usually  sung  in  Great 
Brtttaine'  will  be  found,  for  the  French,  only 
the  few  tunes  taken  from  the  Geneva  Psalter, 
enumerated  above ;  with  regard  to  other  sources, 
the  magnificent  promise  of  the  title-page  is 
reduced  to  three  German  tune8>  two  Dutch,  and 
one  Itnlmn. 

Of  the  100  settings  in  this  work.  38  had 
appeared  in  previous  ones.  All  the  musicians 
engaged  upon  Este's  Psalter  are  represented 
Iiere  ;  31  cf  their  compositions  have  been  taken 
on,  and  Douland  and  Hooper  have  each  con- 
tributed a  new  one  ;  DouLind's  is  the  setting  of 
the  looth  Psalm,  already  given  in  this  work.  [See 
Hymn,  vol.  i.  p.  762  b.]  Also,  one  of  Parsons* 
settings  has  been  taken  from  Day*s  Psalter, 
though  nut  without  alteration.  The  four  settings 
by  M«>rley  and  Bennet,  from  Barley's  Psalter, 
liave  already  been  mentioned,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  new  one  by  Morley,  a  setting  of  the 
1st  Psalm.  Tallis's  tune  in  Mode  YIII  is  also 
given  here  from  Parker's  Pt»alter  (to  a  morn- 
ing hymn),  in  the  shortened  form,  but  with  the 
tenor  still  leading  the  canon. 

Eight  new  composers  appear,  whose  names 
and  contributions  are  as  follows  : — R.  Palmer,  i ; 
J.  Milton,  a  ;  W.  Harrison,  i ;  J.  Tomkins,  i  ; 
T.  Tomkins,  a;  W:  Cranfield  or  Cranford,  2; 
J.  Ward,  I  ;  S.  Stubbs,  2  ;  Ravenscroft  himself, 
48.  In  the  work  of  all  these  composers  is  to  be 
been  the  same  impurity  of  taste  which  was 
visible  in  the  settings  made  for  Este  by  Famaby 
and  Johnson.  The  two  cadences  given  above  in 
a  note,  as  examples  of  a  kind  of  aberration,  are 

>  A  iiecond  edition  was  publliihe4  in  16SS.   It  wuaUo  •erwl  Ham 
repriiiied.  eiiber  eutirel;  or  in  part,  during  th*  IDtta  ceaturr. 
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here  fonnd  to  have  become  part  of  the  common 
stock  of  music ;  and  an  inferior  treatment  of 
conjunct  passages  in  short  notes,  in  which  the 
alternate  crotchet  is  dotted,  finds,  among  other 
disimprovements,  great  favour  with  the  editor. 
Ravenscroft  and  Milton  appear  to  be  by  far  the 
best  of  the  new  contributors.  The  variety  shown 
by  the  former  in  his  methods  of  treatment  is 
remarkable:  he  seems  to  have  formed  himself 
upon  Este's  Psalter,  to  have  attempted  allits 
styles  in  turn,  and  to  have  measured  himself 
with  almost  every  composer.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  no  firm  grasp 
of  the  older  style,  and  that  he  was  advancing 
as  rapidly  as  any  musician  of  his  day  towards 
the  modem  tonality  and  the  modem  priority  of 
harmonic  considerations  in  part  writing.  Milton's 
two  settings  are  fine,  notwithstanding  the  oc- 
casional use  of  the  degraded  cadence,  and  on  the 
whole  worthy  of  the  older  school,  to  which  indeed 
he  properly  belonged.  The  rest,  if  we  except 
Ward,  may  be  briefly  dismissed.  They  were 
inferior  men,  working  with  an  inferior  method. 

Two  years  later  appeared  the  work  of  George 
Wither:— 

The  Hymnes  and  Songa  of  the  Chnroh.  Divided  into 
two  Parta.  The  first  Part  comprehends  the  Canonicall 
Hymnes,  and  snch  parcels  of  Holy  Scripture  as  may  pro- 
perly be  Sling:  with  some  other  ancient  Songs  and 
Creeds.  The  second  Part  consists  of  Spirituall  Songs, 
appropriated  to  the  severall  Times  and  Occasions,  ob- 
servable in  the  Chnrch  of  England.  Translated  and 
composed  by  G.  W.  London,  printed  by  the  assignes  ol 
George  Wither,  1623.    Gum  privilegio  llegis  Begali. 

This  work  was  submitted  during  its  progress 
to  JIunes  the  First,  and  so  far  found  fibvour  tliat 
the  author  obtained  a  privilege  of  fifty -one  years, 
and  a  recommendation  in  the  patent  that  the 
book  should  be  *  inserted  in  convenient  manner 
and  due  place  in  every  English  Psalm  book 
in  metro.  The  king's  benevolence,  however, 
was  of  no  effect ;  the  Company  of  Stationers, 
oonsidering  their  own  privilege  invaded,  declared 
against  the  author,  and  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  short  of  a  flat  refusal,  avoided  the  sale  of 
the  booki  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Parker's 
Psalter,  the  virtual  suppression  of  the  work 
occasioned  the  loss  of  a  set  of  noble  tunes  by  a 
great  master.  Sixteen  compositions  by  Orlando 
Gibbons  had  been  made  for  it,  and  were  printed 
with  it.  They  are  in  two-part  counterpoint, 
nearly  plain,  tor  treble  and  baas;  the  treble 
being  the  tune,  and  the  bass,  though  not  figured, 
probably  intended  for  the  organ.  In  style  they 
resemble  rather  the  tunes  of  Tallis  than  the 
imitations  of  the  Geneva  tunes  to  which  English 
congregations  had  been  accustomed,  it  being 
possible  to  aocent  them  in  the  same  way  as  the 
words  they  were  to  accompany ;  syncopation, 
however,  sometimes  occure,  but  rarely,  and  more 
rarely  still  in  the  bass.  The  harmony  often 
reveals  very  clearly  the  transitional  condition  of 
music  at  this  period.  For  instance,  in  Modes  XIII 
and  XIV  a  sectional  termination  in  the  melody  on 
the  second  of  the  scale  was  always,  in  the  older 
harmony,  treated  as  a  full  close,  having  the 
same  note  in  the  bass ;  liere  we  find  it  treated  in 
the  modem  way,  as  a  half  close,  with  the  fifth 
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of  the  scale  in  the  baas.    Two  of  theie  tones^ 
altered,  appear  in  modem  hymnals.^ 

In  1632  an  attempt  was  made  to  introdace  the 
Geneva  tunes  complete  into  this  coimtry.  Trans- 
lations  were  made  to  suit  them,  and  the  work 
was  brought  out  by  Thomas  Harper.  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  have  reached  a  second 
edition.  The  enthusiasm  of  earlier  days  had  no 
doubt  enabled  the  reformers  to  master  the  exotic 
metres  of  the  few  imported  tunes ;  but  from  the 
beginning  the  tendency  had  been  to  simplify, 
and,  so  to  speak,  to  anglicize  them ;  and  since 
the  Geneva  tunes  had  remained  unchanged, 
Har])er'B  work  must  have  presented  difficulties 
which  would  appear  quite  insuperable  to  ordinary 
congregations. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the 
dislike  which  wns  beginning  to  be  felt  by  educated 
persons  for  the  abject  ver.-«ion  of  Stemhold  was 
to  find  practiail  expression.  Wither  had  in> 
tended  his  admirable  translation  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Hjrmns  and  Spiritual  Songs  to  superfiede 
the  older  one,  and  in  1636  George  Sandys,  a  son 
of  the  Archbishop,  published  the  complete  psalter, 
with  the  following  title : — 

A  paraphraBe  upon  the  Pialms  of  David,  hj  O.  S.  Bet 
to  new  tones  for  priyate  devotion ;  and  a  thorough  baas, 
for  Yoice  or  instrument.  By  Heoiy  Lawes,  gentleman 
of  His  Majesty's  Chapel  BoyaLi  . 

Tlie  times,  24  in  number,  are  of  great  interest. 
Lawes  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  new  Italian 
school ;  and  these  two-part  compositions.,  though 
following  in  their  outline  the  accustomed  psalm- 
tune  foiin,  are  in  their  details  as  directly  opposed 
to  the  older  practice  as  anything  ever  written  by 
Peri  or  Caccini.  The  two  parts  proceed  some- 
times for  five  or  six  notes  together  in  thirds  or 
tenths ;  the  bass  is  frequently  raised  a  semitone, 
and  the  imperfect  fifth  is  constantly  taken,  both 
as  a  harmony  and  a?  an  interval  of  melody.  The 
extreme  poverty  of  Lawes's  music,  as  compared 
with  what  was  afterwards  produced  by  composers 
following  the  same  principles,  has  prevented  him 
from  receiving  the  praise  which  was  certainly 
his  due.  He  was  the  first  English  composer 
who  perceived  the  melodies  to  which  the  new 
system  of  tonality  was  to  give  rise ;  and  in  this 
volume  will  be  found  the  germs  of  some  of  the 
most  besiutifal  and  affecting  tunes  of  the  17th 
and  1 8th  centuries :  the  first  section  of  the 
famous  St.  Anne's  tune,  for  instance,  is  note  for 
note  the  same  as  the  first  section  of  his  tune  to 
the  9th  psalm.  Several  of  these  tunes,  complete, 
are  to  be  found  in  our  modem  hymnals. 

The  translation  of  Sandys  was  intended,  as 
the  title  shows,  to  supersede  Stemhold's  in  private 
use ;  but  several  others,  intended  to  be  sung  in 
the  churches,  soon  followed.  Besides  the  trans- 
lation of  Sir.  W.  Alexander  (published  in  Charles 
the  First's  reign),  of  which  King  James  had  been 
content  to  pass  for  the  author,  there  appeared, 
during  the  Commonwealth,  the  versions  of  Bishop 
King,  Barton,  and  Rous.  None,  however,  re- 
quire more  than  a  bare  mention,  since  they  were 
all  adapted  to  the  Church  tunes  to  be  found 

>  ThMe  works  were  reprinted  by  John  Bnieell  Smith  In  18S6  and 
1872  respectlTely. 
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in  the  current  editions  of  Stemhold,  and  hare 
therefore  only  a  literar3'  interest.  Nothing 
requiring  notice  here  was  produced  until  after 
the  Restoration,  when,  in  1671,  under  circum- 
stances very  different  from  any  which  had  decided 
the  form  of  previous  four-part  psaltera,  John 
Playford  brought  out  the  first  of  hia  well-known 
publications : — 

Psalms  and  Hvmns  in  solemn  musick  of  fours  parts  on 
the  Common  Tones  to  the  Psalma  in  Metre :  used  in 
Parish  Churches.  Also  six  Hymns  for  one  Toyce  to  the 
Organ.  By  lohn  Playford.  London,  printed  by  W. 
Godbid  for  J.  Playford  at  his  shop  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
1671. 

This  book  contains  only  47  tunes,  of  which 
35  were  taken  from  Sternhold  (including  14 
of  the  single  common  measure  tunes  with  names, 
which  had  now  become  Church  tunes),  and  12 
were  new.  But  Playford,  in  printing  even  this 
comparatively  small  selection,  was  offering  to 
the  public  a  g^reat  many  more  than  they  had 
been  of  late  accustomed  to  make  use  of.  The 
tunes  in  Stemhold  were  still  accessible  to  all ; 
but  not  only  had  the  general  interest  in  mu^xc 
been  steadily  declining  during  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles,  but  the  authorized  version 
itself,  from  long  use  in  the  churches,  had  now- 
become  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Puritans 
with  the  system  of  Episcopacy,  and  was  con- 
sequently unfavourably  regax>de<l,  the  result 
being  that  the  number  of  tunes  to  which  the 
psalms  were  now  commonly  sung,  when  they 
were  «ung  at  all,  had  dwindled  down  to  sume 
half  dozen.  These  tunes  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  Bishop  King's  translation,  printed 
in  1651.  According  to  the  title-pnge,  his  psalm.s 
were  *  to  be  sung  after  the  old  tunes  used  in  y* 
churches/  but  the  times  actually  printed  are 
only  the  old  looth,  51  at,  Sist,  119th,  Com- 
mandments, Windsor,  and  one  other  not  a 
Church  tune.  *  There  be  other  tunes,'  adds  the 
author,  *  but  being  not  very  usuall  are  not  ht;re 
set  down.'  The  miserable  state  of  music  in 
genersd  at  the  Restoration  is  well  known,  but, 
as  reg:trds  psalmody  in  particular,  a  pai^^age  in 
Play  ford's  preface  so  well  describes  the  situation 
and  some  of  its  causes,  that  it  cannot  be  omitted 
here : — 

For  many  years,  this  part  of  divine  service  -was  sld'- 
fully  and  devoutly  performed,  with  delight  and  comfore 
by  many  honest  and  religious  people :  and  ia  still  con- 
tinued in  our  churches,  but  not  with  tnat  reverence  and 
estimation  as  formerly:  some  not  affecting  the  trans- 
lation, others  not  liking  the  music :  both,  I  most  con- 
fess need  reforming.  Those  many  tunes  formerly  used 
to  these  Psalms,  for  excellency  of  form,  solemn  air 
and  suitableness  to  the  matter  of  the  Psalms,  were  no*; 
inferior  to  any  tunes  used  in  foreign  churches ;  but  at 
this  day  the  best,  and  almost  all  tne  choice  tunes  are 
lost,  and  out  of  use  in  our  churches ;  nor  must  we  cxpec . 
it  otherwise,  when  in  and  about  this  great  city,  in  above 
one  hundred  parishes  there  is  but  few  parish  clerks  to  be 
found  that  have  either  ear  or  understanding  to  set  one 
of  these  tunes  musically  as  it  ought  to  be :  it  having 
been  a  custom  during  the  late  wars^  and  since,  to  choose 
men  into  such  places,  more  for  their  poverty  than  skil  1 
or  ability ;  whereby  tnis  nart  of  God's  service  hath  been 
so  ridiculously  performed  in  most  places,  that  it  is  now 
brought  into  scorn  and  derision  by  many  people. 

The  settings  are  all  by  Playford  himself. 
They  are  in  plain  counterpoint,  and  the  voices 
indicated  are  Alto,  Countertenor,  Tenor,   and 
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BaRS,  ftn  arrangement  rendered  necesMiry  by 
the  entire  absence,  at  the  Uestoration,  of  trained 
trebles. 

This  publication  had  no  great  success,  a 
result  ascribed  by  the  author  to  the  folio  size 
of  the  book,  which  he  admits  made  it  in- 
convenient to  *  carry  to  church.'  His  second 
psalter,  therefore,  which  he  brought  out  six 
yejirs  later,  was  printed  in  8vo.  The  settings 
are  here  again  in  plain  counterpoint,  but  this 
time  the  work  contains  the  whole  of  the  Church 
tunes.     The  title  is  as  follows  : — 

The  whole  book  of  Psalms,  collected  into  English 
metre  bv  Stembold  Hopkins,  &c.  With  the  asual  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs,  and  all  the  ancient  and  modem 
tunes  sung  in  Churches,  composed  in  three  parts,  Cantus 
Medins  and  Bassus.  In  a  more  plain  and  useful  method 
than  hath  been  heretofore  published.  By  John  Play- 
ford.    1677. 

Playford  gives  no  reason  for  setting  the  tunes  , 
in  three  parts  only,  but  we  know  that  tliis  way 
of  writing  was  much  in  favour  with  English 
composers  after  the  Restoration,  and  remained 
so  till  the  time  of  Handel.  Three-part  counter- 
point had  been  much  used  in  earlier  days  by  the 
secular  school  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  but 
its  prevalence  at  this  period  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  favourite  form  of  com- 
position with  Carlssimi  and  his  Italian  and 
French  followers,  whose  influence  with  the 
English  school  of  the  Restoration  was  paramount. 

This  was  the  last  complete  setting  of  the 
Church  times,  and  for  a  hundred  years  after- 
wards it  continued  to  be  printed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  still  remained  faithful  to  the  old 
melodies,  and  the  old  way  of  setting  them.  In 
1757  the  book  had  reached  its  20th  edition. 

Playford  generally  receives  the  credit,  or  dis- 
credit, of  having  reduced  the  Church  tunes  to 
notes  of  equal  value,  since  in  his  psalters  they 
appear  in  minims  throughout,  except  the  first 
and  last  notes  of  sections,  where  the  semibreve 
is  retained ;  but  it  will  be  found,  on  referring  to 
the  current  editions  of  Stemhold,  that  this  had 
already  been  done,  probably  by  the  congregations 
themselves,  and  that  he  has  taken  the  tunes  as 
he  found  them  in  the  authorized  version.  His 
settings  also  have  often  been  blamed,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  compared  with  most  of 
his  predecessors,  he  is  only  a  tolerable  musician, 
though  he  thought  himself  a  very  good  one  ;  but 
this  being  admitted,  he  is  still  deserving  of 
praise  for  having  made,  in  the  publication  of 
liis  psalters,  an  intelligent  attempt  to  assist  in 
the  general  work  of  reconstruction ;  and  if  he 
failed  to  effect  the  permanent  restoration  of  the 
older  kind  of  p«*almody,  it  was  in  fact  not  so 
much  owing  to  his  weakneas,  as  to  the  natural 
development  of  new  tendencies  in  the  art  of 
music. 

The  new  metricnl  translationfl  afterwards 
brought  out  were  always  intended,  like  thase  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  be  sung  to  the  Church 
tunes  ;  and  each  work  usually  contained  a  small 
selection,  consisting  of  thoi-e  most  in  use,  to- 
gether with  a  few  new  ones.  Concurrently  with 
these  appeared  a  large  number  of  publications,— 


Harmonious  Companions.  Psalm  Singer's  Maga- 
zines, etc.,  which  contained  all  the  favourite 
tunes,  old  and  new,  set  generally  in  four  parts. 
Through  one  or  other  of  these  channels  most  of 
the  leading  musicians  of  this  and  the  foUowing 
century  contributed  to  the  popular  Psalmody. 
Both  tunes  and  settings  now  became  very  various 
in  character,  and  side  by  side  with  settings 
made  for  Este's  Psalter  might  be  found  compo- 
sitions of  which  the  following  fragment  will  give 
some  idea. 


Harmonious  Companion.  1732. 
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On  the  next  page  is  the  original  setting  of  the 
44th  Psalm  by  Blancks. 

The  fact  most  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  after  going  through  a  number  of  these 
publications,  extending  over  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  is  that  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  new  tunes  and  settings  in  no 
way  depends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  psaltei-s, 
upon  the  date  at  which  they  were  written.  Dr. 
Howard's  beautiful  tune,  St.  Bride,  for  instance, 
was  composed  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
strange  production  given  above;  his  tune,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  any  general 
improvement,  things  having  rather  gone  fiom 
bad  to  worse.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
popular  tradition  of  psalmody  having  been  hope- 
iessly  broken  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
individual  taste  and  ability  having  become  the 
only  deciding  forces  in  the  production  of  tunes, 
the  composers  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  chose  sometimes 
to  imitate  the  older  style,  and  sometimes  to 
employ  the  inferior  methods  of  contemporary 
music.  To  the  public  the  question  of  style 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect 
indifference. 

Stemhold  continued  to  be  printed  as  an  au- 
thorized version  until  the  second  decade  of  the 
present  century.  The  version  of  Tate  and  Brady 
remained  in  favour  twenty  or  thirty  years  longer, 
and  was  only  superseded  by  the  hymnals  now  in 
actual  use.  [H.E.W.] 

PUCITTA,  ViNCENZo.  Line  i  of  article, /or 
Rome  read  Civita  Vecchia. 

PUPPO,  Giuseppe.  Line  a  of  article,  add 
day  of  birth,  June  12,  and  1.  6  from  end, 
that  of  death,  April  19. 
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PURCELL.  P.  46  6, 1. 19-35.  Tbiii  sentenoe 
18  to  be  corrected  by  a  reference  to  Macbeth 
Music,  vol.  ii.  p.  184;  the  queBtion  of  the  date 
of  composition  of  *  Dido  and  Aeneas'  is  discussed 
in  Mr.  Curomings's  *Life  of  Purcell.*  P.  47, 
1.  3-4,  for  *  He  does  not  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced/ etc,  rettd  His  only  production  for  the 
Ktage  in  1 679  was  Lee's  *  Oedipus.'  [See  Dobsbt 
Garden  THEAXKEin  Appendix  vol.  iv.  p.  617.] 

PU  RCELL  SOCIETY.  The  edition  of  'TImon 
of  Athens '  referred  to  in  the  hist  sentence  but 
one  of  article,  was  issued  in  188a.  Tlie  music- 
meetings    mentioned  at    the    end  were  aban- 


RANDEG6ER 

doned,  and  in  1887  the  scheme,  which  had 
fallen  into  abeyance  for  a  time,  was  re-organifed 
by  Mr.  Cummings  and  Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire, 
who  undertook  the  respective  duties  of  editor 
and  honorary  secretary. 

PYNE.  Line  7,  omit  the  tpords  (aflerwarda 
Mrs.  Galton).  Susan,  or  more  correctly  Susannah, 
Pyne,  married  Mr.  F.  H.  Standing,  a  baritone 
singer,  known  professionally  as  Celli  ;  Mrs. 
Galton  was  another  sister,  who  had  no  repute  as 
a  singer.  P.  54  b,  1.  6,  add  the  date  of  the 
return  to  England  and  commencement  of  tiie- 
atrical  management,  1858. 


Q. 


QITARENGHI,  Gvoluomo,  violoncellist,  and 
professor  of  the  cello  at  the  Conservatorio  of 
Milan,  was  bom  at  Casalmagt^iore  Oct.  22, 
1 8 26.  He  studied  under  Vincenzo  Merighi,  who, 
as  he  says,  'gave  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  and  skill 
in  educating  that  piece  of  perfection  (quella  per- 
fezioiie)  called  Alfredo  Piatti.*  Quarenghi  has 
publibhed  numerous  compositions  for  his  instru- 
ment, but  he  will  always  be  best  known  by  his 
great '  Metodo  di  Violoncello'  published  at  Milan 
in  1877,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete 
method  extant.  It  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
Milan  Conservatorio  in  1^75,  after  a  conimisbiou 
of  four  professors  (with  Piatti)  had  reported  on 
its  merits.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which 
the  third  is  a  short  treatise  on  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  a  branch  of  study  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  report,  has  been  either  omitted  or 
imperfectly  developed  in  the  existing  methods. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  admirable 


work  has  not  been  translated,  as  the  writer  feels 
assured  that  it  only  h'ls  to  be  known  to  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  profeason  of  the 
violoncello.  [G.H.] 

QUART-GEIGE.    See  Violino  Piccolo. 

QUAVER.  P.  60a,  1.  4  before  last  musical 
example,  for  notes  read  quavers.  Add  as  foot- 
note. One  quaver  of  historical  importance  de- 
serves mention,  that  which  Hundel  added  in 
pencil  to  the  quintet  in  'Jephtha'  in  175S,  six 
yenrs  after  he  is  supposed  to  have  losit  his  sight, 
and  which  in  Schoelcher's  words  shows  that  by 
'  looking  very  closely  at  a  thing  he  was  still  able 
to  see  it  a  little.'  [G.] 

QUINTUPLE  TIME.  P.  61  6,  after  Rhyth- 
mische  Studien,  op.  5a,  add  *  Viens,  gentille 
Dame 'in  Boieldieu's  'La  Dame  blanche';  Lowe's 
Ballad  '  Prinz  Eugen,*  a  number  in  Rubinstein's 
'  Tower  of  Babel,'  and  ehtewheie. 
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RACCOLTA  GENERALE,  etc.     Line  15  of 
article, ybr  2^i\.  read  i^d.     At  end  of  ar- 
ticle add  reference  to  Alfiebi  in  Appendix, 
vol.  iv.  p.  520. 

RAFF,  Joachim.  P.  656, 1.  7,  add  that  he 
died  in  the  night  of  June  24-25,  1882.  In  the 
list  of  works,  add  op.  191,  '  Blunienspracbe,'  6 
songs ;  209,  *  Die  Tageszeiten/  for  chorus,  piano- 
forte, and  orchestra ;  210,  suite  for  PF.  and  vln. ; 
214,  symphony  *Im  Winter';  215,  'Von  der 
Schwabischen  Alb,'  2  PF.  pieces,  and  216,  *  Aus 
der  Adventzeit,'  8  PF.  pieces,  edited  by  Bulow 
after  the  composer *s  death. 

RAMANN,  LiNA.  Add  that  her  life  of 
Liszt  was  translated  by  Mrs.  S.  H.  Eddy, 
Chicago,  and  by  Miss  E.  Cowdery,and  published 
in  2  vols,  in  188a. 


RAMEAU,  J.  P.  In  the  list  of  operas  and 
ballets  on  p.  70  6,  the  date  of  production  of  'Les 
FStes  de  Polymnie '  is  to  be  altered  to  Oct.  10^ 

»745. 

RANDEGGER,  Albebto.  P.  73  6, 1.  3,/or 
MaUrona  read  Mauroner.  Line  6,  for  Zera 
read  Zara.  Line  22,  for  a  director  read  an 
honorary  member  and  director.  Line  26,  for 
1879-80  read  1879-85,  omitting  the  words  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  from  the  next  line.  He 
superintended  the  productions  and  conducted  the 
performances  of  the  following  operas,  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  English: — 'Carmen,'  'Taming 
of  the  Shrew,'  '  Lohengrin,'  and  '  Tannhauser,* 
besides  *  Esmeralda '  and  '  Nadeschda '  by  A. 
Goring  Thomas.  A  scena  by  him,  set  to  words 
from  Byron's  '  Prayer  of  Nature/  for  tenor  and 


RAUZZINI. 

orchestra,  was  given  at  a  Philharmonio  Concert 
in  1887. 

RASOUMOWSKY.  Pp.  776  and  78  a.  the 
two  examplefl  are  given  in  Kohler's  'Album 
Ru8se,'  no8.  188  and  175  respectively. 

RAUZZINI,  Venanzio.  Line  8  of  article, 
add  that  his  first  appearance  in  London  was  in 
Corri's  <  Aleesandro  nell*  Indie.'  The  Round  men- 
tioned in  L  35  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  p.  191. 

RAVENSCROFT,  John.  Add  that  a  set  of 
sonatas  in  three  parts  (two  violius  and  violone 
or  arch-lute)  by  him,  were  printed  at  Rome  in 
1695. 

RAVENSCROFT,  Thomas.  Line  19, /or 
161 1  read  1614. 

RAYMOND  AND  AGNES.  Add  that  the 
opera  had  been  produced  at  Manchester  in  1855. 

REAL  FUGUE.  P.  81a,  note  i, /or  1558 
retid  1588. 

REBEC.  Line  5  from  end  of  article;  a  correc- 
tion of  the  statement  there  made  will  be  fouud  in 
vol.  iv.p.  371,  note  I. 

RECITATIVE.  P.  85  a,  last  sentence,  for 
correction  see  vol.  iii.  p.  695^  note  a. 

RECORDING  MUSIC  PLAYED  EXTEM- 
PORANEOUSLY.  Many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  a  permanent  record  of  music 
played  impromptu  on  the  pianoforte  or  organ. 

In  the  year  1747  the  Rev.  J.  Creed  proposed 
to  make  a  machine  '  to  write  down  extempore 
voluntaries  as  fast  as  any  master  shall  play 
them,'  but  the  apparatus  does  not  seem  to- have 
been  constructed.  In  vol.  i.  p.  499  of  this  work 
will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  some  early  at* 
tempts  to  construct  such  machines.  Hohlfeld's 
apparatus,  made  in  1752,  is  simplicity  itself,  and 
has  been  the  parent  of  many  such  schemes  put 
forth  as  novel  from  that  time  down  to  our  own  day. 
The  plan  of  attaching  a  pencil  or  some  form  of 
stylus  underneath  the  far  end  of  each  pianoforte 
key,  so  that  when  it  is  depressed  it  shall  make 
a  mark  (more  or  less  long  according  to  the  time 
value  of  the  note  held  down)  upon  a  slowly 
moving  band  of  paper  unwound  from  a  roll,  is  an 
obvious  idea.  But  there  are  material  difficulties 
connected  with  such  a  plan,  the  chief  being  the 
ready  translation  of  its  product  into  the  ordinary 
notation.  Some  inventors  proposed  to  substitute 
for  the  friable  pencil  a  metal  stylas  and  black 
carbonized  paper.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to 
indicate  the  bars  on  the  paper,  and  so  the  streaks 
more  or  less  long,  the  hazy  accidentals  and  the 
rests  on  the  paper  presented  a  hopeless  puzzle  to 
the  transcrikHsr.  In  1827  M.  Canreyre  exhibited 
before  the  French  Institute  a  '  Melographic 
piano,*  in  which  the  music  played  waa  repre- 
sented by  certain  signs  impressed  on  a  thin  plate 
of  lead.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  apparatus,  but  inasmuch  as  they  never  re- 
ported, the  machine  was  doubtless  not  a  success. 
M.  Boudouiu  afterwards  read  before  the  same 
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body  a  paper  concerning  another  scheme  of  this 
kind,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  plan.  In 
1836  an  English  patent  was  taken  out  on  behalf 
of  M.  Eisenmenger  of  Paris  for  an  apparatus  of 
the  depressed  stylus  and  carbonized  paper  type, 
and  it  is  notable  as  showing  the  first  attempt 
made  to  measure  off  the  bars.  The  inventor  sug- 
gested that  this  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
performer's  beating  time  vrith  his  foot  on  a  pedal ; 
mechanism  connected  with  this  punctured  the 
moving  band  of  paper,  dividing  it  into  regulated 
spaces.  It  is  uncertain  whether  a  machine  was 
ever  made  on  this  plan.  Towards  the  close  of 
1840,  M.  Duprat  de  Tressog  patented  at  Paris  an 
apparatus  of  this  kind,  but  no  description  of  the 
plan  has  been  published.  In  1856  I.  Merzolo, 
an  Italian  engineer,  applied  for  a  provisional 
patent  for  an  apparatus  to  give  an  '  identical 
re|)etition  with  types  like  those  used  in  ordinary 
printing.'  The  specification  is  very  brief,  and  too 
vague  to  indicate  how  the  desired  object  could  be 
accomplished.  In  1863  electricity  is  first  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  this  subject,  a  patent 
being  taken  out  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Fenby  of  Worcester, 
for*  The  Electro-Magnetic  Phonograph'  (the  same 
word  which  Edison  employed  some  sixteen  years 
later),  llie  main  principle  of  Fenby's  instrument 
was  identical  with  that  which  underlies  all  tele- 
graphic operations,  viz.  the  making  a  bent  piece 
of  soft  iron  into  a  temporary  magnet  by  passing 
an  electric  current  round  it ;  by  the  motion  so 
obtained  from  its  armature  a  small  inked  wheel 
was  pressed  against  a  band  of  moving  paper. 
The  scheme  seems  to  be  complicated,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  such  a  machine  was  ever 
made.  In  1 864  Mr.  £.  S.  Endres  applied  for  a 
patent,  but  it  was  refused  him.  His  chimerical 
proposal  was  to  have  as  many  type-wheels  as 
there  were  pianoforte  keys ;  on  the  periphery  of 
these  wheels  there  were  cut  notest  of  various 
values,  frum  a  semibreve  to  a  demisemiquaver. 
Upon  the  finger  rising  from  a  note  struck,  the 
intention  was,  that  the  revolving  wheel  should 
print  on  paper  an  ordinary  note  of  the  exact 
time- value  of  the  sound  played.  Pedals  had  to 
be  depressed  when  accidentals  were  used.  An 
examination  of  the  mechanism  drawn  shows  that 
the  idea  was  quite  impracticable.  As  late  as  1880 
Schwetz  a  German,  Uoyer  a  Frenchman,  in  1884 
Allen  an  Englishman,  and  in  1885  Greiner  of 
New  York»  amongst  others,  took  out  patents  for 
apparatuses  of  the  depressed  pencil  order.  At 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1881.  M.  J.  Char- 
pen  tier  exhibited  '  La  Mdlographie  R^p^titeur,' 
attached  to  a  small  harmonium.  Its  inventor 
stated  that  it  was  to  write  down  ordinary  music 
played  extemporaneously  on  the  instrument  dan* 
le  langage  de  Jucqaard,  The  process  was  to 
be  effeuied  by  means  of  electro-magnets  con- 
nected with  the  keys  putting  into  action  a  series 
of  cutters  which  cut  slits  in  a  band  of  moving 
paper,  the  slits  corresponding  to  the  length  and 
portion  of  the  notes.  By  an  after  arrangement  the 
perforated  paper  allows  the  wind  to  pass  through 
its  slits,  and  thus  reproduces  the  music  previously 
played.   M.  Charpentier  was  enthusiastic  enough 
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to  believe  he  could  also  make  his  machine  print 
the  music  executed  in  the  ordinary  notation, 
but  avowed  that  this  was  only  a  project.  The 
apparatus  shown  did  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
woriiing  order.  In  1887  M.  Charpentier  took  out 
another  patent,  in  which  metal  styles  attached  to 
the  under  part  of  the  keys  acted  on  the  balanced 
ribs  of  a  revolving  cylinder ;  these  were  kept  inked, 
and  marked  the  paper  as  it  gradually  unwound. 
He  also  provided  for  depressing  by  electro-mag- 
nets or  pneumatic  fu^ency.  In  1880  Mr.  H.  J. 
Dickenson  proposed  to  apply  the  principle  of  the 
Casselli  electro-chemical  telegraph  to  recording 
music  played  on  the  piano;  from  the  meagre 
account  of  his  plan  printed  in  the  specification  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  its  mechanism.  In  1 881 , 
M.  A.  P.  Hodgson,  an  engineer  of  Paris,  took 
out  a  patent  (No.  573)  for  an '  Apparatus  for  cor* 
lectly  transcribing  musical  compositions.'  The 
instrument  is  termed  by  the  inventor  the  'Piano- 
graph  Metronome.'  To  j  udge  from  the  specifica- 
tion and  drawings  attached  to  the  patent,  this 
apparatus  was  of  the  most  complicated  descrip- 
tion. The  machine  was  furnished  with  a  metro- 
nome for  governing  the  rate  of  motion  at  which 
a  cylinder  should  revolve,  and  so  regulating  the 
time ;  this  had  to  be  mathematically  exact,  other- 
wise the  mechanism  would  not  synchronise  with 
the  player.  If  all  went  right,  the  machine  was 
supposed  to  print  on  a  huge  band  of  paper  about 
fi\ur  feet  broad,  lines  representing  in  their  length 
the  duration  of  the  notes  held  down.  As  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  indicating  any  variation  of 
the  time-measure,  or  for  acoelerandoSy  ritardan^ 
dos^  etc.,  M.  Hodgson's  machine  would  not  have 
proved  of  much  utility,  even  if  it  could  have 
been  constructed ;  he  had  so  little  idea  of  music 
that  he  directed  the  player  '  to  end  his  compo- 
sition by  a  perfect  chord  in  the  key  of  F,  and  not 
by  the  touic  a  third  or  a  fifth.' 

In  1 881  Herr  J.  Fohr  showed  at  the  Stuttgart 
Exhibition  of  that  year  an  excellent  contrivance 
which  accomplishes  the  object  aimed  at  in  a 
more  complete  way  than  before.  The  apparatus 
was  exhibited  in  action  in  London,  and  a  paper 
was  read  upon  the  subject  by  the  present 
writer  at  the  June  meeting  1882,  of  the  Musical 
Association;  it  is  described  at  length  in  the 
1 88 i-a  volume  of  the  society's  proceedings.  The 
machine  was  also  shown  in  operation  before  the 
members  of  the  College  of  Organists.  The  me- 
chanism of  this  Electro-chemischer  Notenschreib' 
apparat  is  simple.  The  apparatus  is  contained 
in  a  small  pedestal  which  may  be  placed  at  the 
side  of  a  piano,  and  connection  is  made  with  the 
instrument  through  a  cable  of  wires  attached  to 
a  long  firame  resting  on  the  keyboard  of  the 
instrument.  This  is  furnished  with  a  series  of 
studs  each  one  touching  the  back  of  the  ivories 
and  ebonies  just  in  front  of  the  usunl  name 
board  ;  these  studs,  by  means  of  insulated  wires, 
are  in  connection  with  platinum  points  which 
press  on  a  band  of  paper,  five  inches  broad, 
unwound  from  a  drum  by  means  of  clockwork. 
The  paper,  as  it  passes  through  the  mechanism,  is 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
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slum,  ammonia,  sulphuric  acid  and  water ;  it  is 
afterwards  ruled  by  means  of  an  aniline  inking 
roller  with  the  five  lines  of  the  stave,  and  some 
dotted  ledger  lines  are  added  above  and  below. 
On  the  pianoforte  key  being  depressed,  the  circuit 
is  completed  and  the  current  rnns  from  a  Le- 
clanch^  battery,  passing  through  the  satorated 
paper  by  the  particular  style  or  styles  in  connec- 
tion with  the  keys  struck,  and  staining  it  a  bluish 
colour ;  the  electric  current  decomposing  the  salts 
with  which  the  paper  is  charged.  The  length  of 
the  stain  depends  upon  the  time  the  key  is 
held  down ;  a  semibreve,  for  instance,  appearing 
as  a  long  streak,  while  a  quaver  would  be  but  a 
dash,  and  a  demisemiquaver  a  mere  dot.  The 
blank  spaces  on  the  paper  represent  the  periods 
of  silence ;  thus,  marks  are  formed  by  the  passing 
current,  and  rests  are  indicated  by  its  absence. 
The  stains  representing  the  white  notes  ■■  are 
twiee  as  broad  as  those  standing  for  the  black 
ones  1^  A  pedal  serves  to  indicate  the  haa 
lines.  On  depressing  this  (as  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  beating  time)  the  position  of  the  first 
beat  in  the  bar  is  indicated  by  short  double 
lines  =  stained  at  the  moment  of  depression  on 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  stave.  The  rate  of 
motion  of  the  paper  is  governed  by  a  sliding 
lever,  which  also  serves  to  start  and  stop  the 
clock-work  arrangement.  Herr  Fohr*B  apparatus 
is  simple  in  design,  and  the  musical  shorthand 
it  produces  is  translateable  without  much  diffi- 
culty. It  is  worked  upon  much  the  same  plan 
as  that  of  the  electro-chemical  telegraph  of  Bain. 
In  1872  Mr.  Alexander  A.  Rossignol  took  out  a 
patent  (No.  990)  for  an  '  Apparatus  for  tracing 
music,'  and  his  scheme  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  Herr  Fohr.  The  only  modification 
would  seem  to  be  that  M.  Rossignol  employed 
styles  made  of  two  different  metals  which 
severally  stain  the  saturate*!  paper  red  and  blue, 
representing  the  black  and  white  keys  of  the 
piano.  There  is  no  record  of  this  instrument 
having  been  constructed.  As  it  is  stated  that 
Herr  Fohr's  design  dates  from  several  years  ago, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  working  it  out,  the 
question  as  to  priority  of  invention  is  uncertain. 
The  following  illustration  is  a  reduced  represen- 
tation of  the  ^t  section  of  *  God  Save  the  Queen,* 
as  produced  by  Herr  Fohr's  contrivance ;  it  is  in 
the  key  of  A  and  in  four  parts,  3-4  time. 
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The  following  represents  bar  i6  from  Chopin^s 
Nocturne  in  Et>,  Op.  9,  No.  a  (ia-8  time).  In 
this  example  the  paper  has  been  set  to  rim 
slower,  and  so  the  bars  occupy  a  larger  space. 
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In  1886  Mr.  H.  H.  Muir  took  ont  a  patent 
for  recording  muBic,  the  principle  of  which 
was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Herr 
Fohr.  [T.L.S.1 

REDEMPTION,  The.  A  Sacred  Trilogy, 
written  and  composed  by  Charles  Gounod.  First 
performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  Aug. 
30,  1882,  under  the  composer's  direction.    [M.] 

REDHEAD,  Richard,  bom  March  i,  1820, 
at  Harrow,  was  a  chorister  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  1829-36,  having  received  his  musical 
education  there  from  Walter  Y icary,  the  organist. 
He  was  organist  at  Old  Margaret  Chapel  (now 
All  Saints'  Church),  Margaret  Street,  in  1839-64, 
since  which  he  has  been,  and  still  is,  organist  at 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Paddington.  His  works 
are  almost  exclusively  written  or  compiled  for 
use  in  the  Church  of  England  service,  viz. 
'  Laudes  Diurnse,  the  Psalter  and  Canticles  in  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Service,'  1843,  Music  for 
the  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion,'  1853 ;  *  O 
my  people,'  anthem  for  Good  Friday ;  *  Church 
Melodies,  a  collection  of  short  pieces  and  Six 
Sacred  Songs,'  1858;  'The  Celebrant's  Office 
Book,'  1863;  'Ancient  Hymn  Melodies,  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  with  Ritual  music,  Canticles 
at  Matins  and  Evensong,  pointed  as  they  are  to 
be  sung  in  churches  and  adapted  to  the  Ancient 
Pi^alm  Chants,  and  Parish  Tune  Book  and  Ap- 
pendix,' 1865  ;  'The  Universal  Organist,  a  Col- 
lection of  Short  Classical  and  Modem  Pieces,' 
1866-81;  'Litany  with  latter  part  of  Com- 
mination  Service,  Music  to  the  Divine  Liturgy 
during  the  Gradual, Offertorium  and  Communion, 
arranged  for  use  throughout  the  year,'  1874; 
Festival  Hymns  for  All  Saints  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  Days,  Hymns  for  Holy  Seasons, 
Anthems,  etc.  [A.C.] 

REED,  Thomas  German.  Add  date  of  death, 
March  21,  1888.  P.  91a,  add  to  list  of  pieces 
produced  at  St.  George's  Hall,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Corney  Grain  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Reed:— 


'No.  S04.*  r.  0.  Burnaod  and 
German  Beed. 

'Once  in  aeentury.'  OJk'Beokett 
ud  Viri&n  Bllgh. 

•Our  new  Doll*'  Houm.*  W. 
T&rdSer  and  Cotiford  Dick. 

'Answer  Paid.'  I*,  a  Bomand 
and  W.Austin.  

'  Doubleday's  WtlL*  Barnand 
and  King  HalL 

'ArtfUl  Automaton.*  Arthur 
Law  and  King  Hall. 

'ATramendous  Mjsterj.*  F. 
0.  Burnand  and  King  Hall. 

*  Kitchantment.'  A.  Law  aiul 
German  Reed. 

'  Grimstone  Granffa.'  Q.  A'Beek- 
ett  and  King  HalL 

'1001.  Beward.'  A.  Law  and 
Oomej  Grain. 

'Back  from  India,*  Pottlnger 
Bterens  and  Gotsford  Dick. 

•The Pirates' Home.'  G.A'Beck- 
ett  and  VWian  Bligh. 

'A  Christmas  Slocking.*  Q. 
A'Beckett  and  King  Hall. 

'  Castle  Botherem.'  A.  Law  and 
Hamilton  Clarke. 

'The  Three Hat^'  A.  A'Beckett 
and  Edouard  Marlols. 

'A  Flying  Visit.'  A.  Law  and 
Corney  Grain. 

•The  Turqiiolio  BIng.*  O.  W. 
Godfrey  and  Lionel  Benson. 

'  A  Merry  Christmas.'  A.  Law 
and  King  Hall. 

'Sandford  and  Merton.*  Bur 
nand  and  A.  8.  Gatty. 

'All  at  Sea.'  A.LawandCoraey 
Grain. 

'Many  Happy  B«tums.*  G. 
A'Beckett  and  Lionel  Benson. 

'  A  Bright  Idea.'  A.  Law  and 
Arthur  Cecil. 

'Cherry  Tree  Farm.'  A.  Law 
and  Hamilton  Clarke. 


'TheHeadofthaPoU.'  A.  Law 
and  Eaton  Fanlrig. 

'  Nobody's  FauU.'  A.  Law  and 
Hamilton  Clarke. 

'  A  Strange  Host.'  A.  Law  and 
King  Hall. 

'  That  Dreadfhl  Boy.'  O.  A'BmJc- 
ett  and  Comey  Grain. 

'A  Mountain  Heiress.'  O. 
A'Beckett  and  Lionel  Benson. 

'  Treasure  Trove.'  A.  Law  and 
A.  J.  Caldleott. 

'  A  Water  Ours.'  A.  Law,  Arnold 
Felix,  and  George  Gear. 

'A  Moss  Rose  Bent.'  A.  Law 
and  A.  J.  Caldloott. 

'A  Double  STent.'  A.  Law. 
Alfred  Beed.  and  Oomey  Grain. 

'  Fairly  Puzzled.'  Oliver  Brand 
and  Hamilton  Clarke. 

'A  Terrible  Fright.*  A.  Law 
and  Corney  Grain. 

'Old  Knocklea.'  A.  Law  and 
A.  J.  Caldicott. 

•A  Peculiar  Oaaa.*  A.  Law  and 
G.  Grossmith. 

'Hobbies.'  Stapheni,  Tardley. 
and  6.  Gear. 

'A  Pretty  Bequest.'  tf.  Wat- 
son and  HauUltun  Clarke. 

'A  Night  In  Wales.'  U.Gardner 
and  Corney  Grain. 

'  In  Cupid's  Court.*  H.Watson 
and  A.  J.  Caldicott. 

'A United  Pair.'  Oomyns  Carr 
and  A.  J.  Caldicott. 

•The  Friar.'    Do. 

"Thi  Naturalist.'  Comyns  Carr 
and  King  Hall. 

•Tally-Ho!'  M.  Watson  and 
A.  J.  Caldicott. 

•  Wanted  an  Heir.'    Do. 

'  The  Bo'sun's  Hate.'  W.  Browne 
and  A.  J.  CsMtcott. 

'  Brittany  Folk.'  Walter  Frith 
and  A.  J.  Caldicott. 


For  some  years  the  *  Musical  Sketches '  of  Mr. 
Corney  Grain  have  been  the  principal  attractions 
of  the  entertainment.  Upwards  of  50  of  these 
have  been  given,  the  50th  coinciding  with  Her 
Majesty*s  Jubilee,  and  treating  of  topics  con- 
nected with  that  event.  C^*] 

REFORMATION  SYMPHONY.  It  should  be 
added  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  themes  of 
the  work  is  the  beautiful  ascending  phrase  known 
as  the  'Dresden  Amen,'  which  has  been  used 
with  marvellous  efifect  in  Wagner*s  *  Parsifal.* 

REFRAIN.     P.  93  6,  add  See  Schubert's 

*  Vier  Refrainlieder,'  op.  95. 

REGAL.  This  name  describes  a  variety  of 
organ  (not  diiferentiated  by  size  alone,  as  is 
implied  in  vol.  iii.  p.  93),  which  is  es|)ecially 
interesting  as  being  in  some  ways  the  prototype 
of  the  modern  harmonium.  It  consists  of  a 
single  row  of  *  beating  *  reeds,  the  pipes  of  which 
are  in  some  instances  so  small  as  hardly  to  cover 
the  reeds.  A  fine  specimen  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  and  was  lent  to 
the  Inventions  Exhibition  in  1885.     The  name 

*  bible  r^al  *  is  not  a  synonym,  but  the  title  of 
another  variety,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consists 
in  its  being  arranged  to  fold  in  two,  on  a  similar 
principle  to  that  on  which  leather  backgammon 
boards  are  made.  The  bellows  are  covered  with 
leather,  so  that  when  the  instrument  is  folded,  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  large  book.  Line 
II  of  article, /or  Roll  read  VolL  For  further 
particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hipkins's  'Musical  Instruments*  (A.  and  C. 
Black,  1887),  where  both  instruments  are  figured. 
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REGONDI,  GiULio.     Line  8  of  article,  for 
1831  or  1832  read  in  June  1831. 

REIGHARDT,  Alexander.     Add  date  of 
death,  May  14,  1885. 

REICHARDT,  J.  F.  P.  looa,  1.  34,  for  17 
Ttad  37. 

REICHER,  Hedwio,  nU  Kindennann,  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  baritone,*  was  bom 
July  i5i  1853,  at  Munich.  She  was  taught  the 
piano  first  by  her  mother,  and  at  the  School  of 
MubIc,  but  abandoned  the  same  in  favour  of 
singing,  on  the  advice  of  Franz  Wiillner.  She 
received  her  vocal  Instruction  from  her  father, 
and  made  her  d^but  at  the  Munich  Opera  as 
one  of  the  boys  in  the  *  Meistersinger/  and  next 
played  small  parts  in  the  opera,  drama,  and 
ballet,  besides  singing  in  the  chorus,  so  as  to 
gain  experience.  She  snng  the  alto  part  in 
Franz  I^bner*s  Requiem  at  Leipzig  in  187 1 
with  such  success  that  she  became  engaged  at 
Carlsruhe.  She  played  'as  guest*  at  Berlin  as 
Pamina,  June  5,  and  Agatha,  June  9,  1874 ; 
she  then  returned  to  Munich,  and  sang  Daniel 
in  Handel's  '  Belshazzar,'  April  14,  1875.  Soon 
after  she  married  Emanuel  Reicher,  an  actor 
at  the  Gartnerplatz  theatre,  and  for  a  time 
sang  there  in  opera  bouffe,  but  returned  to 
opera  and  played  Grimgerde  in  the  xst  Cycle, 
and  Erda  in  the  and  Cycle  at  Bayreuth  in  1 876. 
She  next  played  at  Hamburg,  Vienna  (where 
she  appeared  as  Leah  on  the  production  of 
Rubinstein's  'Maccabees'),  and  again  at  Mu- 
nich. Having  received  instruction  for  the  pui^ 
pose  from  Faure  and  Jules  Cohen  at  Paris,  she 
played  in  French  at  Monte  Carlo  in  1880  with 
such  success  that  she  received  an  offer  to  sing  at 
La  Scala,  Milan,  but  declined  it  in  favour  of  an 
engagement  at  Leipzig  under  Neumann,  where 
she  made  her  d^but  as  Fidelio  May  la,  1880. 
She  became  a  great  favourite,  and  remained 
there  until  1883.  She  played  on  tour  with  Neu- 
mann as  Brfinnhilde  in  the  '  Trilogy '  in  London, 
Berlin,  and  other  Gennan  to^ipis,  and  finally  at 
Trieste,  where  she  died  June  a,  1883. 

She  made  a  great  impression  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  as  Fricka  on  the  production  of  *■  Rhein- 
gold;  May  5,  and  of  '  VValktire,*  May  6,  i88a, 
and  still  more  as  Briinnhilde  in  the  ^nd  Cyclus 
in  the  first  two  parts  of  the  Trilogy;  not 
only  was  her  'magnificent  voice'  equal  to  all 
the  demands  npon  it,  but  her  presentation  of 
the  character  was  full  of  force  and  of  pathos. 
While  no  less  touching  than  Frau  Vogl  in  the 
truthfulness  of  her  expression,  she  was  more 
heroic  and  dignified;  the  supernatural  element 
was  brought  into  stronger  relief ...  in  the  grand 

1  KiRDBiitAVV.  ATJ0U8T,  bom  F«b.  6,  1818,  at  Berlin.  Iwfu  hli 
career  at  the  opera  aa  a  chorus  slng«r,  reeetved  Instmcttoa  from 
Meyer,  and  placed  both  bau  and  baritone  parta  at  Lelpxlg  In  183S>— 
lfH6,  since  when  he  haa  been  engatted  at  Munich,  where  ha  obulned 
a  life  engasemont,  and  has  alwajs  been  there  a  great  favourite, 
being  a  very  versatile  artist.  Me  celebrated  his  SSth  anniversary  of 
his  engagement  there  un  June  1&.  1871.  as  Figaro  In  '  None,'  th« 
Obnrubtno  being  his  elder  daughter  Marie,  then  engaged  at  Cassel. 
He  played  Tlturel  (Paniral)  at  Karrruth  In  IMQ;  and  on  Sept.  •.  lr<86, 
.ha  eelebraied  the  Jubilee  of  his  career,  and  the  40th  year  of  his 
engagement  at  Munich,  playing  the  part  of  Btadloger  in  Lortiing*! 
*  Waflbaadunlad.' 


REFER. 

awakening  scene  her  manner  waa  perhi^  too 
coldly  dignified  and  wanting  in  the  impulsive- 
ness which  characterises  the  heroine  when  she 
has  finally  abandoned  her  supernatural  attributes 
and  become  a  true  woman.*  [A.C.] 

REID,  Gbnebal  John.     P.  loia,  L  23,/or 
184a  ttad  1 841. 

REINECKE,  Kabl.    Line  4  of  article,  for 
1827  read  1824.     To  the  list  of  his  works  add 

*  Die  Flucht  nach  Aegypten,'  cantata  for  male 
voices;  an  opera, 'Auf  hohem  Befehl'  (Schwerin, 
Mar.  13,  1887);  an  overture  'Zenobia,*  and  a 
funeral  march  for  the  late  Emperor  of  Germany 
(op.  200).  Of  his  settings  of  &iry  tales  as 
cantatas    for    female   voioes   '  Scfaneewittchen,* 

*  Domroschfin'  And  '  Aschenbrddel,'  are  very 
popular. 

REINE  DE  CHTPRE,  LA.    Last  line  of 
articIe,/or  1846  read  1841. 

REINKEN,  J.  A.  P.  X03  6,  L  7,  for  vipla 
read  viola  da  gamba,  and  add  that  the  *  Hortus 
Muisicus*  has  lately  been  republished  as  no.  XlII 
of  the  publications  of  the  Maatschappij  tot 
bevordering  der  Toonkunst  (Amsterdam,  1887). 
No.  XIV  of  the  same  publication  consists  of 
Reinken*s '  Partite  Diverse  *  (variations).  Note  i , 
fidd  reference  to  English  translation  of  Spitta's 
*Bach,'i.  197-9. 

REINTHALER.  Add  MiiBTur  as  a  second 
Christian  name;  also  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
A.  B.  Marx,  and  that  his  cantata  '  In  der  Wixste' 
has  been  very  successful. 

RENN,  organ  builder.  See  JAitDime  &  Co. 
vol.  iv.  p.  685. 

REQUIEM.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Requiem  Masses  of  Gossec  [See  vol.  i.  p.  611.] 
Berlioz,  whose  work  is  in  some  respects  tiie  modi 
extraordinary  setting  of  the  words  that  has  ever 
been  produced,  and  Verdi,  whose  setting  of  the 
words  may  be  regarded  as  markingthe  transitional 
point  in  his  style.  A  work  of  Schnmann*8, 
op.  148,  is  of  small  unportanoe ;  more  beautiful 
compositions  of  his,  with  the  same  title,  though 
having  no  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  use 
of  the  word,  are  the  Requiem  for  Mignon,  and  a 
song  included  in  op.  90.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  420  a. 

RETER,  Louis  Etienne  Ernest.  Add  the 
following  to  the  article  in  vol.  iii.  p.  122  : — ^The 
revival  of  *Maitre  Wolfram'  and  'La  Statue* 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  Dec.  12,  1873,  and  April 
20,  1878,  respectively,  showed  how  little  the 
oomposer  had  been  influenced  by  injudicious 
advice  given  him  on  the  production  of  the  former 
work,  and  the  transformation  of  'La  Statue' 
into  a  grand  opera  made  evident  the  fact  that  his 
artistic  tendencies  and  convictions  had  become 
stronger  instead  of  weaker.  After  numerous  at- 
tempts on  Reyer*8  part  to  secure  an  unmutilated 
performance  of  *■  Sigurd '  at  the  Paris  Opera,  he 
produced  it  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brus- 
sels, Jan.  7,  1884,  with  considerable  and  last- 
ing success.  On  July  15  of  the  same  year  it 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden.  The  first  per- 
I  Atheii«iim.lCaylO,UB2. 
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funnance  of  the  work  in  France  was  at  Lyons, 
on  Jan.  15,  1885,  when  it  was  received  with 
marked  success.     On  June  la,  18S5,  'Sigurd' 
was  performed  at  the  Grand  Op^ra  in  Paris,  but 
at  the  general  rehearsal  the  directors  thought  fit 
to  make  curtailments  in  the  score,  and  the  com- 
poser retired,  protesting  against  the  proceeding, 
and  yet  unwilling  to  withdraw  a  work,  on  which 
so  much  trouble  and  expense  had  been  bestowed, 
on  the  eve  of  its  prmluction.     He  threatened 
never  to  set  foot  in  the  opera-house  until  his 
score  should  have  been  restored  to  its  original 
integrity,  and  in  this  he  has  kept  his  word.    The 
public,  less  exacting  than  the  composer,  received 
the  opera,  which  in  many  passages  must  have 
considerably   surprised    them,    with    increasing 
sympathy,  and  its  succohs  was  all  the  more  re- 
markable as  it  was  entirely  unassisted  either  by 
the  composer,  who  appeared  to  take  no  interest 
in  its  fate,  or  by  tho  directors,  who  would  not 
have  been  sorry  had  it  failed.     The   qualities 
which  are  most  prominent  in  'Sigurd*  are  the 
individual  charm  of  its  musical  ideas,  the  exact 
agreement  between  the  words  and  the  music, 
vain  rrpetitions  and  conventional  formulas  being 
generally  absent ;  and  lastly,   the  richness  and 
colouring  of  the  instrumentation,  the  style  of 
which  was  greatly  influenced  by  Beyer* s  favourite 
masters,  Weber  and  Berlioz,  and  in  places  by 
Wagner.    No  charge  of  plagiarism  from  the  last- 
named  composer  is  intended  to  be  suggested,  nor 
could  such  a  charge  be  substantiated.    It  is  true 
that   the  subjects  of  'Sigurd*  and  the  'King 
des  Nibelungen  *  are  identical,  but  this  is  a  mere 
coincidence.    The  plot  of  the  libretto,  which  was 
written  by  Du  Locle  and  A.  Blau,  is  taken  from 
the  Nibelungen  N6t,  the  source  that  inspired 
Wagner,  who,  however,  went  further  back  and 
took  his  subject  direct  from  the  Ediias,  moulding 
it  after  his  own  conception.    In  1868  the  libretto 
of  Wagner's  trilogy  had  been  published  for  15 
years,  but  it  was  completely  unknown  in  France, 
and  when  the  trilogy  was  produced  in    1876, 
Keyer's  score  was  nearly  finished  and  ready 
for    production.      Beyer    was    decorated    with 
the   Legion  d'Honneur  in  August  1863,   after 
the  successful  performance  of  'La  Statue'  at 
the  Lyrique,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an 
oflScer  in  Jan.  1886,  after  that  of  *  Sigurd,'  the 
succef  s  of  which  has  had  the  important  result  of 
deciding  him  to  write  a  new  grand  opera  on 
Flaubert's  '  Salammbd.*  He  is  now  editor  of  the 
musical  portion  of  the  'Journal  des  D^bats.' 
having  succeeded  d'Ortigue,  who  followed  Ber- 
lioz.    (The  sentence  in  lines  1-5  from  bottom  of 
page  122  a,  is  thus  to  be  corrected.)     He  has 
collected  his  most  important  articles  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  title  of 'Notes  de  Musique* 
(Paris,  Charpentier,  1875).    In  both  literature 
and  composition  he  is  the  disciple  and  admirer  of 
Berlioz.     It  is  curious  that  M.  Beyer,  having 
succeeded  F.  David  at  the  Institut  (1876),  who 
himself  succeeded  Berlioz  in  1869,  should  thus 
occupy  the  positions,  both  in  music  and  literature, 
of  the  master  whoso  legitimate  successor  he  may 
well  claim  to  be.  [A.J.] 


KHAPSODY.  The  Greek  Bhapsodist  f  Pa^- 
^8<^s)  was  a  professional  reciter  or  chaunter  of 
epic  poetry.  'Pa^^/Sc a  is  the  Greek  title  of  each 
book  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliad  being  'Pa^f)5m  A,  and  so  forth.  The 
Bhapsody  was  the  song  of  the  Bhapsode ;  a 
sequel  of  Bhapsodies  when  sung  in  succession  or 
written  down  so  as  to  form  a  series  constituted 
an  epic  poem,  and  when  a  long  poem  was 
chanted  in  sections  at  diflerent  times  and  by 
different  singers  it  was  said  to  be  rJiapsodized. 
The  usual  derivation  of  'Po^^^/Sta  is  fiavroj  =  1 
sew,  and  <f^  >=  song,  ode. 

Musicians  might  speak,  in  Hamlet*s  phrase, 
of  a  '  rhapsody  of  words,'  or  of  tunes — that  is  to 
say,  of  a  string  of  melodies  arranged  with  a  view 
to  effective  performance  in  public,  but  without 
regular  dependence  of  one  part  upon  another. 
Such  a  -description  would  seem  to  apply  pretty 
closely  to  Liszt^s  fifteen  Rhapsodies  llmigrouen. 
and  to  his '  Beminiscences  d*Espagne  *  (a  fantasia 
on  two  Spanish  tunes,  Les  Folies  d'Espagno  and 
La  Jota  Arragonesa,  1844-45)  which,  in  1863,  he 
republished  as  a  '  Bhapsodio  Espignole.'     The 
history  of  the  latter  piece  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hungarian  rhapsodies — portions  of  which  were 
originally  published  under  the  title  of  'M^odies 
Hongroises — Ungarische    National-melodien  ' — 
short  transcriptions  of  Hungarian  tunes  as  they 
are  played  by  the  wandering  bands  of  Gipsies,  the 
national  musieians  of  Hungary.   The  prototype  of 
these '  melodies*  in  nil  probability  wasSchubertV 
'Divertissement  k  la  HongroiBe,'in  G  minor,  up. 
'54 — a  piece  Xiszt  has  always  been  fond  of,  and  of 
which  he  has  produced  several  versions — as  of  the 
whole  for  pianoforte  solo,  and  of  the  march  in  C 
minor  for  orchestra.^  Liszt's  ten  sets  of  *  Melodies 
Hongroises '  date  from  1839  ^  ^^47  !  ^^  '5  ^^^ 
called  Mhapsodies  Honaroises  from  1853  to  1854. 
In  1859  Liszt  published  a  book  in  French,  'D&s 
JBoh^miens  et  de  leur  Musique  en  Hongrie* — a 
late  and  overgro^  preface,  as  he  confesses,  to 
the  Bhapsodies.      In  this  brilliant,  though  at 
intervals  somewhat  meretricious  work,'  an  effort 
is  made  to  claim  for  the  set  of  Bhapsodies  the  dig- 
nity  of  an  Hungarian  Epic  sui  generis.    P.  344  : 
'Alors  nous  acqulmes    la    conviction   que  ces 
moroeanx  ddtachds,  ces  m bodies  disjoin tes  et 
^parses  ^taient  des  parties  diss^min^es,  ^miett^es, 
^parpill^es  d'un  grand  tout ;  .  .  .  et  pourrait  6tre 
consid^r^  comme  une  sorte  d'^pop^e  nationale, — 
ipopee  bohimienn€f — chantee  dans  une  langue  et 
dans  une  forme  inusitdes,*  etc.     P.  346  :  •  Par  le 
mot  de  RhapsodiCy  nous  avons  voulu  designer 
r^l^ment  fantastiquement  ipique  que  nous  avons 
cm  y  reconnaitre.'     '  Les  Bhapsodies,  nous  ont 
toujours  sembl^  faire  partie  d'un  cycle  po^tique,* 
etc.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  term  '  Bhapsodie  * 
remains  as  one  of  Liszt's  many  happy  hits  in  the 
way  of  musical  nomenclature,  witness  'Po^mes 
Symphoniques *  (Sinfonische  Dichtungen),  'Par- 
titions de  Piano,'  'Paraphrases  de  Concert,'  'Fan- 
taisies  Dramatiques,*  etc. 

1  He  played  hU  renlon  of  the  march  In  London,  April.  1886. 
S  Ltke  Liszt'*  '  Chopin,'  thU  book  Is  on  rood  ftathorttj  reported  to 
be  the  Joint  produclloa  of  himself  and  ceruiu  Udjr-lrleads. 
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Brahms  has  adopted  the  term  'Rhapsodie' 
both  in  Liszt's  sense  and  in  that  of  the  Greek 
Rhapsodists ;  and,  as  usual  with  him,  he  has 
added  weight  to  its  significance.  His  original 
•Rhapsodien/  op.  79  for  pianoforte  solo— in  B 
minor  and  G  minor— are  abrupt  impassioned 
aphoristic  pieces  of  simple  and  obvious  structure, 
yet  solidly  put  together.  The  'Rhapsodie '  in  C, 
op.  53,  for  contralto,  male  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
justifies  its  title,  in  the  Greek  sense,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  setting— a  recitation,  a  rhapsody— of  a  por- 
tion of  Goethe's  poem  *  Hansreise  im  Winter' ;  it, 
also,  is  a  compact  and  carefully  balanced  piece. 

Of  Rhapsodies  recently  written,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  vein  of  Lisit,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : — 

Rafp,  op.  23,  two  '  Rhapsodies  ^Mgiaqnes, 
op.  130,  •  Rhapsodie  Espagnole,'  and  the  *  Rhap- 
sodic •  conUined  in  the  Suite,  op.  163— all  for 
pianoforte.  ^ 

Dvorak,  op.  45,  three  *  Slavische  Rhapsodien, 

for  orchestra. 
SvENDSBN,  two  *  Norwegische  Rhapsodien,'  for 

orchestra.  . 

A.  C.  Macmnub,  op.  ai,  'Rhapsodic  Ecos- 
saise*  in  B  b  (original),  and  op.  24,  •Bums, 
.Second  Scotch  Rhapsody,*  also  in  B  b,  for  orches- 
tra. The  latter,  based  on  national  tunes,  ia  an 
admirable  example  of  its  kind. 

The  last  movement  of  C.  HUBERT  H.  Pabby's 

*  Symphonic  Suite  in  A  minor  for  orchestra,'  en- 
titled *  Rhapsodie,'  consists  of  a  systematized 
series  of  melodies  on  the  plan  femiliar  in  the 
Rondo.  [E.D.] 

RHEINBERGER,  Joseph.    Line  a  of  article, 

for  1859  read  1839.    Among  his  works  are  to  be 

mentioned  the  following,  besides  those  referred 

to  in  the  article.     Two  large  compositions  for 

Bolos,  chorus  and  orchestra,  •  Christoforus '  and 

*  Montfort*;  two  elaborate  settings  of  the  *Stabat 
Mater '  and  a  Requiem  for  the  same,  an  organ 
concerto,  and  6  sonatas  for  that  instrument, 
making  the  number  of  these  compositions  eleven 
in  all ;  two  string  quartets,  three  piano  trios,  a 
quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  a  duet  for  two 
pianos,  besides  part-songs,  and  other  vocal  works. 
Among  his  latest  works  are  a  nonet  for  wind 
instruments  (op.  139),  a  string  quartet  (op.  147), 
6  pieces  for  PF.  and  organ  (op.  150),  a  mass 
(op.  151)  and  12  organ  pieces  (op.  156).  He  has 
the  title  of  Hof kapellmeister  and  Professor,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Berlin. 

RICHARDS,  Bbinlet.  Add  date  of  death, 
May  I,  1885. 

RICHARDSON,  Vaughan.  Line  8  of  article, 
for  about  1695  read  in  June  1693. 

RICHTER,  Hans,  Line  5  of  article,  for 
Pesth  read  Vienna.  P.  1 29  a,  1.  9,  for  Capell- 
meister  r«a4  Hofkapellmeister ;  1.  10,  etc.  add 
tliat  the  Richter  Concerts  have  been  given  every 
year,  since  the  publication  of  the  article,  and 
are  now  among  the  most  suocessful  of  London 
concerts. 

RICORDI.  Line  14  of  article,  add  that  Tito 
Rioordi  was  bom  in  181 1,  and  died  Sept.  7, 1888. 


ROBERTS. 

RIEDEL.  Cabl.  Add  date  of  death,  Jane  4, 
1888. 

RIES.  P.  13a  «,  add  day  of  birth  of  Hubkbt 
RiEs,  April  I. 

RIETZ,  Julius.  Line  7  from  end  of  article, 
fw  Oct.  I  read  Sept.  12. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOW,  Nikolaus  Akdee- 
JBWiTCH,  Ijom  at  Tichvrin,  Russia,  in  1844,  wa§ 
at  first  intended  for  a  military  career,  and  be- 
came an  officer  of  marines  in  the  Imperial  army. 
After  several  years'  service,  he  abandoned  hia 
profession  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  music. 
Although  principally  self-taught,  he  turned  his 
studies  to  such  g^xxl  account  that  in  18  71  he  wa^ 
made  professor  of  composition  at  the  Conserva- 
torium  at  St.  Petersburg.  Not  long  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  free  school  of 
music  in  the  same  capital.  Two  operas  by  him 
have  been  represented  at  the  Russian  opera-hon^e, 
'Pskowitjanka,'  Jan.  13,  1873,  and  •Die  Mai- 
nacht '  (as  the  name  is  given  in  Kiemann's  Opem- 
handbuch),  Jan.  20,  1880.  The  words  of  the 
latter  are  by  the  composer  himself.  Some  fng- 
ments  of  another  opera  were  published  at  St. 
Petersburg^  where  several  symphonies,  works  for 
piano,  and  a  collection  of  100  Russian  popuhur 
songs,  have  appeared.  A  *  legend  *  for  orchestia, 
entitled  'Sadko,*  was  given  by  the  Allgfaneinfi 
Deutsche  Musikverein  at  Altenburg  in  1876,  in 
which  year  a  string  quartet  by  him  obtained 
considerable  success,  The  society  just  men- 
tioned produced  his  symphony  *  An  tar '  (op.  15), 
at  Magdeburg  in  1881.  He  lately  collaborated 
with  the  Russian  composers,  Liadow,  Borodine, 
and  Glazounow,  in  writing  a  string  quartet  on 
the  name  BeUieff,  i.  e.  the  notes  *  B-la-f,'  or  Bb, 
A,  F.  A  '  symphoniette '  in  A  minor  has  lately 
been  published  as  op.  31,  a  3rd  symphony  as 
op.  Z'^t  a  fantasia  for  violin  and  orchestra  on 
Russian  themes  as  op.  33,  and  a  Capriccio  Ks- 
pagnol  for  orchestra  as  op.  34.  [M.] 

RITTER,  F.  L.  Line  2  from  end  of  article /or 
Women  r^ad  Woman.  Add  that  Mme.  Bitter 
has  recenUy  brought  out  a  second  series  of  tiie 
Essays  and  Criticisms  of  Schumann ,  and  hu 
written  a  sketch  entitled  '  Some  Famous  Songs.' 

RITTER,  Theodobe.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  735  o, 
and  add  date  of  death,  April  6, 1886. 

ROBARTT,  of  Crewkeme,  was  an  •orgyn 
maker '  who  let  out  organs  to  churches  by  the 
year.  The  Mayor  of  Lyme  Regis  in  1551  paid 
him  ten  shillings  for  his  year's  rent.     [V.  de  P.] 

ROBERTO  DEVEREUX.    Line  4  of  article, 

for  1836  rtajd  the  autumn  of  1837,  and  add  that 

an  opera  of  the  Siime  name,  composed  by  Merca- 

dante,  was  produced  at  Milan  on  March  lo, 

1883. 

ROBERTS,  J,  Varlkt.  Add  that  in  i88a 
he  was  elected  organist  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  succeeding  Mr.  Parratt.  In  1 884  the  Uni- 
versity Glee  and  Madrigal  Society  was  founded 
under  his  conductorship  ;  it  now  numbers  about 
150  members.  In  1885  he  accepted  the  post  of 
organist  of  St.  Giles's,  Oxford,  wxd  in  the  same 
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year  was  appointed  examiner  in  mosio  to  the 
Oxford  Local  Examinations,  and  also  became  con- 
dactor  of  the  Oxford  Choral  Society.  In  1 886 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  University  examiners 
for  musical  degrees.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
list  of  his  church  music  is  an  anthem,  *  I  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord,'  written  for  the  Jubilee  Service 
in  Magdalen  College.  [W.B.S.] 

ROBSON,  Joseph,  organ  builder.  See  Flight, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  53a,  and  IYioht,  vol.  iv.  App.  p.  636. 

ROCHE.  Line  i ,  fw  Edwabd  read  Edmond. 
The  facts  of  the  case  concerning  the  French 
translation  of  *  Tannhauser '  have  only  recently 
been  made  public,  in  M.  Jullien's  'Richard 
Wagner  *  ( 1 88 7) .  Roche,  not  knowing  G erman, 
had  recourse  to  the  services  of  a  friend  named 
liindau,  and  the  translation,  when  sent  to  the 
director  of  the  Opera,  was  rejected,  as  it  was  in 
blank  verse ;  the  necessary  alteration  into  rhyme 
was  made  by  Roche,  Nuitter,  and  Wagner  in 
ooUaboration.  On  this  Lindau  brought  an  action 
against  Wagner,  to  enforce  the  mention  of  his 
name  as  one  of  the  translators ;  the  case  was 
heard  on  March  6,  1861,  a  week  before  the  first 
representation  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  decided 
that  no  name  but  that  of  Wagner  should  appear 
in  the  books.  [M.] 

RODE,  Ptsrbe  (properly  Jacques  Piebrs 
Joseph).  Line  2  of  article,  for  a6  read  16. 
P.  14a  6,  1.  ao,  add  that  he  was  solo  violin  at 
the  Op^ra  until  Nov.  17,  1799.  P.  143  a,  1.  13 
from  bottom,  add  that  three  more  concertos  were 
pMblished  posthumously.  (See  Pougin^s  supple- 
ment to  F^tis.) 

ROGERS,  Benjamin.  Line  5,  add  that  he 
succeeded  Jewitt  in  the  appointment  to  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  in  1639.  Line  4  from  bottom 
of  same  column,  refer,  as  to  his  degree,  to  Car- 
lyle*s  'Oliver  Cromwell/  v.  243,  4  (People's 
Edition). 

ROGERS,  Roland,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  at  West 
Bromwich,  Staffordshire,  Nov.  17,  18^7,  where 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Peter  s  Church 
in  1858.  He  studied  under  Mr.  S.  Grosvenor, 
and  in  i86a  obtained  by  competition  the  post 
of  organist  at  St.  John's,  Wolverhampton.  In 
1867  he  similarly  obtained  the  organistship 
of  Tettenhall  parish  church,  and  in  1871  was 
appointed  organist  and  choirmaster  at  Bangor 
Cathedral,  a  post  which  he  still  holds,  He  took 
the  Oxford  degree  of  Mus.  B.  in  1871,  and 
that  of  Mus.  D.  in  1875.  Dr.  Rogers's  pub- 
lished works  are  '  Prayer  and  Praise '  a  cantata, 
Evening  Services  in  B  b  and  D,  Anthems,  Part- 
songs,  Chrgan  Solos,  and  Songs;  a  Symphony  in  A, 
a  Psalm  *  De  Profundis,*  and  several  Anthems 
and  Services  are  still  in  MS.  [W.B.S.] 

ROMANCE.  P.  148  a,  L  a,  add  the  three 
pieces  by  Schumann,  op.  a8.  Line  3,  omit  the 
worde  or  some  one  of  his  followers. 

ROMANTIC.  P.  149  5,  second  example,  the 
last  three  dotted  minims  should  not  be  tied. 

ROME.    The  early  music  schools  of  Rome, 
from  the  time  of  St.  Sylvester  to  that  of  Pales- 
VOL.  IV.  PT.  6. 
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trina,  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  papacy 
that  their  history,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  may  be 
read  in  the  article  Sistinb  Choir,  voL  iil  p.  519. 

Whether  or  not  Guido  d*  Arezzo  founded  a 
school  of  singing  at  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nth  century  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  the 
probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  theory,  as  it 
is  known  that  Guido  spent  a  short  time,  at  least, 
at  the  capital  about  the  year  103a,  and  that  the 
then  Pope  John  XIX.  was  so  delighted  with  his 
method  of  teaching  singing  that  he  urged  him 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Rome,  an  invitation 
which  only  ill-health  prevented  Guido  from  ac- 
cepting. In  any  case  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  papal  choir  received  many  valu- 
able hints  from  him. 

The  Sistine  Chapel  was  not  the  only  one  which 
had  a  school  or  college  of  music  attached  to  it, 
though  it  was  by  far  the  earliest.  In  1480 
Sixtus  IV.  proposed  the  formation  of  a  '  cappella 
musicale'  in  connection  with  the  Vatican,  dis- 
tinct from  the  Sistine  ;  his  idea  was  not  however 
realized  till  the  time  of  Julius  II.,  when  the 
'Cappella  Giulia*  was  founded  (in  1 5 13)  for  i a 
singers,  la  scholars,  and  2  masters  for  music 
and  grammar.  Arcadelt  was  the  first '  Maestro 
de'  Putti '  (in  1539),  Palestrinathe  first '  Maestro 
della  cappella delia  basilica  Vaticana  *  (1551-4)  ; 
among  celebrated  *  maestri '  in  later  days  were 
Tommaso  Bai  (171 3-1 5),  and  Domenico  Scarlatti 
(1715-19).  The  'Cappella  musicale  nella  proto- 
basilica  di  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  *  was  founded 
in  1 535  by  Cardinal  de  Cupis ;  one  of  the  earliest 
'Maestri  de*  Putti'  was  Lksso  (1541);  Pales- 
trina  held  the  office  of  '  Maestro  di  cappella ' 
here  after  his  exclusion  from  the  Vatican  diapel 
(1 555-61).  The  '  Cappella  di  Musica  nella  basi- 
lica Liberiana '  (or  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore)  was 
founded  about  the  same  time  as  the  Lateran 
chapel,  and  numbers  among  its  '  maestri '  Pales* 
trina  (1561-71),  Giov.  Maria  Nanini  (1571- 
1575),  Alessandro  Scarlatti  ( 1 703-9). 

Besides  these  exclusively  ecclesiastical  schools, 
others  were  established  by  private  individuals. 
The  first  man  who  is  known  to  have  kept  a 
public  music  school  at  Rome  was  a  foreigner, 
Claude  Goudimel,  of  Vaison,  near  Avignon ;  his 
school  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about 
the  year  1539,  and  among  his  earliest  pupils 
were  Palestrina,  Giovanni  Animuccia,  and  Gio- 
vanni Maria  Nanini.  In  1549  Nicola  Vicentino, 
the  would-be  restorer  of  ^e  Ancient  Greek 
Modes,  opened  a  small  private  school  at  Rome, 
into  which  a  few  select  pupils  were  admitted, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  indoctrinate  with  his 
musical  views.  But  it  was  not  till  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later  that  a  public  music  school  was 
opened  by  an  Italian.  Whether  it  was  that 
Nanini  was  inspired  by  his  master's  example,  or, 
which  is  still  more  likely,  was  stirrinl  by  the 
musical  agitation  of  the  day,  is  of  little  import- 
ance ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  year  to  which 
the  opening  of  his  school  is  attributed  was  the 
same  which  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of 
Oratorians,  who  in  the  person  of  their  leader, 
St  Filippo  Neri,  were  then  doing  so  much  for 
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the  promotion  of  mniic.  Nanini  aoon  indaoed 
his  former  fellow*pupil,  Palestrinft,  to  aarist  him 
in  teaching,  and  he  appean  to  have  given  finish- 
ing lessons.  Among  their  best  pupils  were  Felice 
Anerio  and  Gregorio  Allegri.  After  Palestrina's 
death  Nanini  associated  his  yonnger  brother 
Bernardino  with  him  in  the  work  of  instruction, 
and  it  was  probably  for  their  scholars  that  they 
wrote  jointly  their  treatise  on  counterpoint. 
Giovanni  Maria  dying  in  1607  was  succeeded  by 
Bernardino,  who  was  in  bis  turn  succeeded  by 
his  pupil  and  son-in-law  Paolo  Agostini.  It 
must  have  been  this  school  that  produced  the 
singers  in  the  earliest  operas  and  oratorios  of 
Peri,  Caccini,  Monte verde,  Cavaliere,  Gagliano, 
etc.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  17th  century 
a  rival  school  was  set  up  by  a  pupil  of  B. 
Kanini,  Bomenico  Mazzocchi,  who,  with  his 
younger  brother  Virgilio,  opened  a  music  school, 
which  was  soon  in  a  very  nourishing  condition ; 
this  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact 
that  the  masters  were  themselves  both  singers 
and  composers.  Their  curriculum  differed  but 
slightly  from  that  of  the  Palestrina-Nanini 
school.  In  the  morning  one  hour  was  given  daily 
to  practising  difficult  passages,  a  second  to  the 
shaxe,  a  third  to  tlte  study  of  literature,  and 
another  hour  to  singing  with  the  master  before  a 
mirror ;  in  the  afternoon  an  hour  was  occupied 
in  the  study  of  the  theory  of  music,  another  in 
writing  exercises  in  counterpoint,  and  another  in 
literature ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  (indoors) 
was  employed  in  practising  the  harpsichord  and 
in  composition.  Outsiile  the  school  the  pupils  used 
sometimes  to  give  their  vocal  services  at  neigh- 
bouring churches,  or  else  they  went  to  hear  some 
well-known  singer;  at  other  times  they  were 
taken  to  a  spot  beyond  the  Porta  Angelica  to 
practise  singing  against  the  echo  for  which  that 
neighbourhood  was  famous.  In  166 a  Pompeo 
Natale  kept  a  music  school,  at  which  Giuseppe 
Ottavio  Pitoni,  the  reputed  master  of  Durante 
and  Leo,  learnt  singing  and  counterpoint.  G.  A. 
Angelini-Buontempi,  a  pupil  of  the  Mazzocchis, 
writing  in  1695,  says  that  Fedi,  a  celebrated 
singer,  had  opened  the  first  school  exclusively  for 
singing  at  R^e.  His  example  was  soon  followed 
by  Giuseppe  Amadori,  with  equal  success ;  the 
latter  was  a  pupil  of  P.  Agostini  and  no  doubt 
had  not  entirely  forgotten  the  teachings  of  the 
old  school;  but  by  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury its  traditions  were  g^radually  dying  out, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  virtuoBity  of  the  x8th 
century. 

AVe  must  now  retrace  our  steps  and  give  some 
account  of  the  most  important  musical  institution 
at  Rome  of  past  or  present  time — the  '  Gongre- 
gazione  dei  Musici  di  Roma  sotto  Tinvocarione  di 
8ta.  Gedlia.'  It  was  founded  by  Pius  V.  in  1566, 
but  its  existence  is  usually  dated  from  1584,  when 
its  charter  was  confirmed  by  Gregory  XLII. ;  al- 
most all  the  masters  and  pupils  of  the  Palestrina- 
Nanini  school  enrolled  their  names  on  its  books, 
and  their  example  has  been  since  followed  by 
over  4000  others,  including  every  Italian  of  note, 
and  in  the  present  century  many  illustrious 
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foreigoers,  such  as  John  Field,  WagBflr,  LissS, 
Gounod,  etc.,  etc. 

The  officers  originally  appointed  were  a  Gsi^ 
dinal  Protector,  a  '  Prinucerio '  or  president, 
usually  a  person  of  high  poaition,  a  *  Consiglio 
dirigente  *  of  four  members  (repreeenting  the  foor 
sections — composition,  the  organ,  Mwging  and 
instrumental  music),  a  Secretary,  a  Chancellar, 
twelve  Councillors,  two  Prefects,  etc.;  there  wen 
also  professors  for  almost  every  branch  of  music ; 
Coretli  was  head  of  the  instrumental  section  in 
1700.  Those  qualified  for  admission  into  the 
institution  were  chapel-masters,  or^ganists,  public 
singers,  and  well-known  instrumentalists.  By  a 
papal  decree  of  1689  all  musiciaus  were  bound  to 
observe  the  statutes  of  the  Academy ;  and  by  a 
later  decree  (1709)  it  was  ordaiued  that  its 
licence  was  necessary  for  exercising  the  profes- 
sion. Soon  after  this  the  Congregation  hegui  to 
suffer  firom  an  opposition  which,  thoogh  covert, 
was  none  the  less  keenly  felt;  and  in  1716 a 
papal  decree  unfavourable  to  the  institution  was 
passed.  In  176a  it  was  flourishing  again,  for  in 
that  year  we  find  that  a  fiMsulty  was  granted  to 
the  ciurdinal  protector  to  have  the  general  direc- 
tion of  all  ecclesiastical  music  at  Rome.  By 
another  decree,  of  1764,  it  was  enacted  that  none 
but  those  skilled  in  music  should  be  in  future 
admitted  as  members.  The  entrance>fee  was,  as 
it  has  continued  to  be,  a  very  small  one.  The 
demands  made  upon  members  were  also  very 
slight.  At  first  they  were  only  expected  to  as- 
siat,  by  their  compositions  or  performances,  in  the 
grand  annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  patron 
saint.  Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
were  added  one  or  two  annual  services  in  memory 
of  benefactors ;  in  1 700  a  festival  in  honour  of  St. 
Anna,  and  in  1 771  a  'piccolo  festa  di  Sta.  Ce^ia.* 

The  Academy  originally  took  up  its  quarters 
at  the  College  of  Bsrnabites  (afterwards  Palazso 
Chigi)  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  where  they  re- 
mained for  nearly  a  century ;  thence  they  moved 
to  the  Convent  of  Sta.  Maria  Maddalena,  and 
again  to  another  college  of  Bamabites  dedicated 
to  San  Carlo  a  Catinari.  Here  they  resided  for 
the  greater  part  of  two  centuries,  and,  after  the 
temporary  occupation  of  premises  in  the  Via  Ri- 
petta,  finally,  in  1876,  settied  at  their  present 
qtiarters,  formerly  a  convent  of  Urauline  nuns, 
in  the  Via  dei  Greci.  Besides  the  hoatility  which 
the  Congregation  had  to  undergo,  as  we  have 
seen,  ftom  outsiders,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century — which  was  repeated  in  another 
form  as  late  as  1836 — it  has  had  its  financial 
vicissitudes.  Indeed  at  the  end  of  the  last,  and 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  funds  were 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  fix)m  which  they  have  been 
g^radually  recovering.  The  institution  was  digni- 
fied with  the  titie  of  Academyby Gregory XVI.  in 
1839,  ^^^  shortly  after  Queen  Victoria  consented 
to  become  an  associate.  Two  yoars  later  Rossini's 
'  Stabat  Mater  *  was  periormed  for  the  first  time  in 
Italy  in  its  entirety  by  the  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy. Pius  IX.,  who  became  Pope  in  1846,  though 
he  founded  several  other  schools  for  singing,  such 
as  that  of  '  S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro,'  did  little  more 
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forthe  Academy  than  to  bestow  upon  It  the  epithet 
*  Pontificia.*  After  the  consolidation  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Italy  the  Academy  began  to  make  great 
strides ;  Victor  Emmanuel  himself  gave  it  his 
support  and  erected  Jt  into  a  Boyal  Institution. 
In  1870  Signors  Sgambati  and  Pinelli  started 
their  pianoforte  and  violin  classes,  which  are 
still  the  most  popular,  owing  to  the  excellence  of 
the  instruction  given  and  the  very  moderate 
price  of  lessons.  It  was  not  till  1877  that  the 
long-wished-for  *  Liceo  musicale '  in  connection 
with  the  Academy  became  a  fait  accompli. 
Members  were  now  divided  into  '  Soci  di  merito, 
ordinari,  illustri,  and  onorari ' ;  but  the  titles  of 
the  principal  ofiBcers  were  not  materially  altered. 
Professors  were  appointed,  twenty-nine  in  number 
(since  increased  to  thirty-four)  for  every  quality 
of  voice  and  for  every  instrument  of  importance. 
Alessandro  Orsini  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  Singing,  and  Ferdinando  Furino  of  the  Vio- 
loncello classes.  A  school  was  also  set  up  for 
choral  singing ;  lectures  were  delivered  by  the 
Librarian,  Professor  Berwin  (to  whose  efforts  a 
great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  '  Liceo '  may  be 
attributed);  prizes  were  offered ;  public  concerts 
were  given  by  the  members ; — in  fact  it  is  to  the 
Academy  that  Home  looks  on  all  public  occasions, 
whether  it  is  for  a  charity  concert  or  a  requiem, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Emmanuel. 
The  Library,  which  was  a  very  small  one  when 
Gregory  XVI.  bequeathed  to  it,  in  1846,  his 
musical  library,  has  since,  in  1875,  been  enriched 
by  the  Orsini  collection,  and,  in  1882,  by  the 
musical  works  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  dissolved  Monasteries;  in  the  latter  year 
were  also  added  copies  of  all  modem  musical 
publications — since  1500 — which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  various  libraries  of  Rome;  so  that  now  the 
Academy  possesses  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  musical  libraries  in  Italy.  Owing  to 
the  large  grants  made  by  the  government,  the 
municipality,  etc.,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of 
the  'Liceo,' — grants  which  have  been  for  the 
most  part  continued  annually  and  in  some  cases 
increased — the  institution  has  been  enabled  to 
extend  its  sphere  of  operations.  It  still  enjoys 
Court  patronage.  King  Humbert  being  honorary 
president,  and  Queen  Maigherita  iJso  an  as- 
sociate. There  are  now  nearly  200  members, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  new  schools  to  meet 
the  increased  demands.  Interest  in  the  Academy 
is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  Italy ;  this  is 
often  shown  in  a  substantial  way,  as  in  the  pre- 
sentation to  it  of  pianofortes  by  Messrs.  Erard 
and  Brinsmead,  etc.  etc.  At  the  present  moment 
a  large  concert  hall  is  in  course  of  construction.^ 

The  institution  has  done  great  service  in  the 
past  to  the  Roman  musical  world,  and  is  still 
continuing  to  do  so,  to  such  a  degree  that  Rome 
no  need  longer  fear  comparison  with  any  other 
Italian  town,  Milan  perhaps  excepted. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  such  ex* 
cellent  musicians  as  Sgambati  and  Pinelli,  whose 

t  A  eontiderftble  part  of  the  infomMitioii  nUUinc  to  the  Aeedeny 
he*  been  derived  from  Enrico  TecU'e  'Appuntl  >torlcl  tail'  Aoc»> 
deml«dl8.CecUia.' 
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classical  concerts  have  done  much  to  elevate  the 
taste  of  the  capital,  notwithstanding  its  national 
Apollo  theatre,  its  well  conducted  journal  the 
*  Palestra  Musicale,'  and  its  numerous  musical 
critics,  the  Rome  of  1889  reflects  but  little  of 
its  former  glories.  [A.H.-H.] 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  line  8  of  article, 
for  Carnival  read  Jan.  30.  Line  ii.for  the 
Scala  read  the  Teatro  della  Canobbiana,  and  for 
spring  of  1826  read  Oct.  31,  1825.  Line  15, 
for  12  read  11.  Add  date  of  first  performance 
of  Berlioz's  symphony,  Nov.  24,  1839. 

RONCONL  P.  154  6,  1.  14  from  bottom, 
for  Giovannina  read  Elguerra.  Line  13  from 
bottom,  for  the  previous  year  read  early  in  the 
same  year.  Line  12  from  bottom, /or  St.  James* 
Theatre  retid  Lyceum  and  King's  Theatres. 
Add  date  of  death  of  Giorgio,  Feb.  1883. 
P*  155  <>}  L  3  ^^  bottom,  add  that  his  first 
appearance  in  England  was  at  the  Lyceum  as 
Gardenio  in  Donizetti's  'Furioso,'  Dec.  17,  1836. 
It  is  presumed  to  have  been  Sebastiano  who 
sang  at  the  Philharmonic  Feb.  27,  1837,  sinoe 
Giorgio  first  appeared  in  London  in  1842. 

ROOSE,  JOHK,  a  Brother  of  the  Order  of 
Preaching  Friars,  repaired  one  of  the  organs  in 
York  Minster  in  1457.  ^^^"^  ^  ^^  ^"^  English 
organ  builder  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
mention.  [V.  de  P.] 

RORE,  CiFBUNO  DI.  Line  14  of  article, /or 
almost  immediately  read  after  about  eighteen 
months. 

ROSA,  Cabl.  Add  that  In  1882  a  season  was 
given  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  from  Jan.  14 
to  March  11.  '  Tannhauser '  and  Balfe's  *  Painter 
of  Antwerp '  ('  Moro ')  were  produced,  and  Mme. 
Valleria  joined  the  company.  For  the  season 
of  1883  (March  26- April  11)  the  company 
moved  to  Drury  Lane,  which  was  its  London 
centre  until  1887.  Thomas's  'Esmeralda'  and 
Mackenzie's  'Colomba'  were  produced,  and 
Mme.  Marie  Roze  appeared  as  Carmen,  etc.    In 

1884  (April  14-May  10)  Stanford's  *  Canterbury 
Pilgrims '  was  the  only  new  work  produced.    In 

1885  (April  6-May  30)  Thomas's  'Nadeschda' 
and  Massenet's  'Manon'  were  given.  In  1886 
(May  2 3- June  26)  Mackenzie's  'Troubadour,' 
and  in  1887  (April  7-June  xi)  Corder's  'Nor- 
disa'  were  the  novelties.  In  1889,  a  'Light 
Opera  Company'  opened  with  Planquette's  'Paul 
Jones'  at  Uie  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre. 

ROSALIA.  P.  160  h,  2nd  paragraph,  add  For 
a  fivefold  repetition  see  the  Bbanlb  given  under 
Form,  vol.  i.  p.  542  b. 

ROSENHAIN,  Jacob.  Line  5,  for  Stutt- 
gart in  1825,  read  Frankfort  in  1823.  Line  11, 
for  not  so  fortunate  read  never  performed.  Line 
I  a  from  end,  for  minor  read  major.  Line  1 1 
from  bottom,  for  but  not  played  read  played  at 
a  Concert  Populaire.  To  list  of  works  add  a 
PF.  concerto,  op,  73 ;  Sonata,  op.  74 ;  do.  PF.  and 
cello,  op.  98 ;  '  Am  Abend*  for  quartet,  op.  99. 

ROSSI,  Lauro.  p.  163  b,  1.  12, /or  one  of 
the  Milanese  theatres  tMd  the  Teatro  delbi 
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Canobbiaiui,  in  September  1849.    Line  7  firom  [ 
end  of  article,  for  version  read  llbretta    Add 
date  of  death,  May  5,  1885. 

ROSSINI.  P.  166  a.  1.  5  from  bottom,  for 
1814  reetd  18 13-14.  line  4  from  bottom,  for 
in  the  Carnival  read  in  Dec.  181 3.  P.  1740, 
1.  30-34,  add  that  the  three  choraaes  for  female 
voicee  here  referred  to  are  itated  by  Mr.  Louis 
Engel  to  be  spuriouB.  In  his  *  From  Mozart  to 
Mario '  he  says  that  the  compoier  denied  their 
authenticity.  P.  177  a,  1.  13  from  bottom, /or 
Counteis  read  Baroness.  P.  1776,  in  the  list 
of  operas,  after  'Ermione,'  insert  'Figlio  per 
Azatrdo,  II,*  produced  at  Venice,  Carnival,  18 13. 
For  date  of  production  of '  Molse '  in  Paris,  read 
March  a6.  For  date  of  production  of  '  Mos^  * 
at  Naples^  read  March  5.  lt)r  the  first  per- 
formance of  *  Otello '  at  Naples,  read  Dec.  4, 
and  for  production  of  the  same  in  London,  read 
May  16.  For  date  of  production  of  *  Tancredi ' 
in  Venice  read  Feb.  6.  After  '  Turoo  in  Italia ' 
insert  'Viaggio  a  Reims,'  produced  in  Paris, 
June  19,  1835.  P.  178  a,  omit  from  the  list  of 
Sacred  Music^La  Foi,  TEsperanoe,  et  la  Chants* 

ROTA.  Line  4  of  article,  omit  the  word*  or 
dulcimer  or  firimitive  zither.  The  instrument  is 
partly  analogous  to  the  Welsh  Crwth,  and  would 
appear  to  be  derived  from  the  andent  lyre.  The 
word  Rota  is  also  employed  to  denote  a  round 
or  canon,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  Sumib 
IB  ICDMSN  nr. 

ROUGET  Dfi  LISLE.  Line  12  from  end  of 
article,  omit  the  reference  to  Vamey. 

ROUSSEAU'S  DREAM.  For  the  last  two 
sentences  of  the  article  read  as  follows : — The 
melody  ooeurs  in  the  *  Pantomime '  in  Scene  8  of 
the  'Devin  da  ViUige/  where  its  form  is  as 
follows : — 


The  origin  of  the  title  'Dream*  is  not  forth- 
coming. [M.] 

ROW  OF  KEYS.  Line  4  from  end  of  article, 
Jbr  one  sounding  less  noisy  wires  than  the  other 
read  one  fitted  with  jacks  more  finely  quilled, 
and  therefore  less  powerful,  than  those  connected 
with  the  other  manuaL 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSICL  P.  i86i^ 
L  35,  add  that  the  room  was  not  available 
as  a  public  concert  room  for  a  few  years,  the 
license  being  withdrawn  for  some  time.  Line  a 8, 
add  that  Mr.  Shakespeare  was  suoceeded  in  this 
capacity  by  Mr.  Bamby  in  1886.  Line  34,  add 
date  of  death  of  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren,  1887,  and 
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that  of  the  appointment  of  hia  snooenor,  I>r.  A  C. 
Mackenzie,  x888. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC,  THR  For 
information  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
stitution, see  Tbainino  School,  voL  iv.  p.  159. 
Line  15  from  end  of  that  article,  add  that  in 
1886,  Mme.  Lind-Goldschmidi  was  euooeeded  bv 
Mr.  Hensohel,  and  he  by  Mr.  A.  Blume.  Add 
that  the  nuraberof  scholarships  is  now  (Feb.  1889) 
58,  of  which  15  include  main  t«fnanoe;  the  nunibtf 
of  paying  students  is  1 88.  In  1 88 7  the  Alexandrs 
House  was  opened,  containing  a  beautiful  oon- 
oert  hall,  where  the  students*  oonoerta  are  regu- 
larly held,  as  well  as  aooonmiodation  for  100 
ladies,  some  of  whom  are  pupils  of  the  Collie. 

ROZE,  Mabib.  Add  that  after  singii^  st 
the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1883  with  great 
success,  she  joined  the  Carl  Rosa  company  from 
1883  to  1887;  in  that  time  she  added  to  ber 
repertory  Fidelio,  and  Elsa,  and  was  the  fiitt 
representative  in  England  of  Manon  Le^caut  in 
Massenet's  opera  of  that  name.  Mai^garet  and 
Helen  in  Boito's  '  Mefistofele,*  Carmen,  F^ette 
in  Maillart's  'Dragons  de  Villars,'  Donna  Maris 
in  Marchetti*s  *  Ruy  Bias,*  are  among  the  parts 
which  she  has  sung  on  the  first  production  of 
these  works  in  English. 

RUBIKL  Line  ao  from  end  of  article,  add 
that  the  date  of  death  is  variously  given  ss 
March  i  (Paloschi),  and  a  (Mendel  and  Riemann). 

RUBINSTEIN,  Anton.  Line  3,  correct 
date  of  birth  to  1830.  To  the  list  of  bds  opens 
given  on  p.  192a,  add  'Die  sibiriuche  Jager,* 
'Toms,  der  Narr,*  'Die  Rache.'  and  *  Kalasch- 
nikoff,'  (1880),  all  to  Russian  words;  *SuIa- 
mith,*  in  5  acts,  Hamburg,  Nov.  8,  1SS3, 
'  Unter  Raubem,*  comic  opera  in  one  act  (pro- 
duced, according  to  Riemann's  'Opemhandbudi,* 
on  the  same  evening  with  '  Sulamith '),  and  '  Dcr 
Papagei,*  comic  opera  in  one  act,  Hambuig, 
Nov.  II,  1884.  (T^^  l'^  three  with  German 
words.)    Add  to  list  of  works  the  following : — 


Op.106.Trio  for  FF.  and  Btrlns* 

In  0  minor. 
100.  Soir^M  MtttlMlac   9  Vr. 

plecM. 
110.  Kroloa.   FuitMU  for  PF. 

•ad  Orohesim. 


Op.  111.  Cth  BTmplMmj  (A  alaary 
Ua.  'Mom*.*  a  Biblical  open 
In  8  tabloanx.  Part  L 
oontainlnff  four  Ubicaaz 
(Bllder).  was  pabUiiMi 
b7  8eair.iaB8. 


P.  igih,  1.  8  from  bottom,  omii  the  eenienee 
beginning  No  doubt  he  played  in  public,  etc., 
and  add  that  an  account  of  his  performance  will 
be  found  in  the  *  Musical  and  Dramatic  Review  * 
for  184a.  P.  193a,  1.  to,  for  'Ocean*  read 
*  Dramatic'  Line  17,  add  that  he  gave  a  set  of 
seven  historical  recitsJs  in  S.  James's  Hall,  in 
May  and  June  1887. 

RUBINSTEIN,  Josef.  Add  that  he  died 
by  his  own  hand  in  September  1884. 

RUCEERS.  P.  194  a,  1.  3.  This  Hans 
Ruckers  harpsichord  transformed  into  a  grand 
pianoforte  appeared  again  at  the  sale  of  Loid 
Lonsdale's  furniture  in  June  1887,  when  it 
realised  £ 700.  Bumey*8  description  of  Rameau's 
portrait  inside  the  lid  should  be  amended.  The 
composer  does  not  hold  a  lyre,  and  is  being 


I 
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crowned  with  a  wreatli.  The  expressiye  oha- 
racter  shown  in  the  portrait  should  vouch  for 
the  resemblance  to  the  eomposer  even  if  Bumey 
liad  not  said  that  it  was  very  like.  On  the  front 
board  above  the  keys  is  inscribed  a  complete  piece 
of  clavecin  music,  '  Pastorale  par  Mr.  Balbastre, 
le  6  Aoust,  1767/  beginning — 
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E 


^it^j 


^ 


us  ^'^ 


etc 


The  stand  for  this  instrument  is  rococo,  and  gilt. 
In  the  same  house  (Carlton  House  Terrace)i  and 
sold  by  auction  at  the  same  time  for  £290,  was  an 


Andries  Backers  harpsichord  that  had  also  been 
made  into  a  pianoforte  by  2^itter.  Tn  this  instni- 
ment  the  original  belly,  dated  1628,  was  pre- 
served. The  soundhole  contained  the  rose  (No.  6) 
of  this  maker.  The  present  compass  of  the  piano 
is  five  octaves  F — F.  Inside  the  top  is  a  landscape 
with  figures,  and  outside,  figures  with  musioEd 
instruments  on  a  gold  ground.  Hound  the  case 
on  gold  are  dogs  and  birds,  a  serpent  and  birds, 
etc.  All  this  decoration  is  i8th  century  work. 
The  instrument  is  on  a  Louis  Quinze  gilt  stand. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  two  harpsichords  have 
undergone  remarkable  changes  at  intervals  of 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  They  will  be 
numbered  67  and  68  in  the  list  of  extant  Rucken 
clavecins,  which  completes  all  that  is  at  present 
known  to  the  writer  concerning  the  existing 
instruments  of  that  family. 


Hans  Ruckebs  (the  Elder  or  the  Younger)  and  Andbies  Ruokers  (the  Elder). 


No. 

T^ 

Dots, 

Dmmmhnu. 

tlwmrai  Detcripliaim, 

PrtMal  OMMra. 

8omre0ofif^f»wh- 

«7 

Beot  side. 

Not  orlgtneL 

To  be  found  In  pf>.  198  h,  194  a. 

Panmure  Gordon.  Etq. 

A.  J.  Hipkini. 

W 

Beui,  Md«. 

WB 

7fl.74b7  3fU6>^ 

Bom  No.  6  In  ■oundboerd,  wblch  b  painted  with 
the  ttiuel  deeoretlon.   The  width  hu  been  In- 
creeaed  to  edjnlt  of  a  greater  eompui. 

Walter  H.  Burnt.  Esq. 
and  Captain  Hall. 

A.  J.  HIpklni. 

69 

Four 

92  in.  long.  12) 

White  natural  keyt.  S  to  D.  nearly  4  ocurea 

W.      H.      Hammond 

W.  H.  H.  JooMk 

cornered. 

In.  wide.  6  In. 
deep  :      key- 
boerdproi^ts 

4iB. 

Intcribed  Andreas  Backen  me  fecit  AntTerptae 
(Bom  No.  6  ?).  Ineide  nirfacM  painted  In  black 
curved  dalgn  on  a  white  ground.   Bed  line 

Jone*.  Eiq.,  Wltley, 
Godalmlug. 

EMI. 

AimBiES  RucKEBS  (the  Elder). 

A> 

J'OTMi 

DaU. 
1639 

IHwt4uti€m$. 

Omural  DMeripHtmk 

Pr»$tiU  Omutr. 

ID 

Bent  aide. 

6ft.  4ln..Sfk.  9 
at  keyboard. 

Two  keylKtards,  compaM  4|  oetavee  0— D.  white 
naturals.    Two  unisons  and  ocUTe.    Sound- 

Mr.  0.  Cramp.  Bjrfleld, 

Mr.  acnmp. 

Nos.  I  to  58  are  tabulated  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  197-9* 
Nos.  59  to  6a,  voL  iii.  p.  65  a.  Nob.  03  to  66, 
vol.  iv.  p.  305. 

P.  194  a,  1.  a  I,  for  always  long  read  long,  or 
it  may  have  been  trapeze -shaped.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  names  Clavicordio  in  Spain, 
Clavicordo  in  Italy,  and  Clavioorde  in  France, 
have  been  always  applied  to  the  quilled  instru- 
ments. We  are  not  therefore  sure  whether  old 
references  to  the  clavichord  are  to  be  taken  as 
describing  a  plectrum  or  a  tangent  keyboard 
instrument. 

P.  194  6,  It  is  doubtful  what  changes  of  con> 
struction  Hans  Ruckers  made  in  the  harpsichord 
— perhaps  the  octave  strings  only.  Yet  a  clavicem- 
balo by  Domenico  di  Pesaro,  dated  1590,  lately 
acquired  by  South  Kensington  Museum,  has  the 
octave  strings  with  two  stops.  His  great  service 
may  after  all  have  only  been  to  improve  what 
others  had  previously  introduced.  It  is  nearly 
certain  that  harpsichords  with  double  keyboards 
and  stops  for  different  registers  existed  before 
Hans  Ruckers'  time,  and  their  introduction  may 
be  attributed  to  the  great  favour  the  Clavi- 
organum,  or  combined  spinet  and  organ,  was  held 
in  during  the  1 6th  century.  The  researches  of 
Mr.  Edmond  Yander  Straeten  ('  LaMuslque  aux 


Pays  Bas,'  voL  viii.  Brussels  1885),  have  done 
much  to  bring  into  prominence  the  great  use  of 
the  Claviorganum  at  an  early  time ;  see  Rabelais, 
who,  before  155a,  described  Cardmeprenant  as 
having  toes  like  an  '  epinette  organis^e.' 

P.  1946}  footnote  a.  The  latest  harpsichord  in 
date  known  to  have  been  made  in  London  is  the 
fine  Joseph  Kirkman,  dated  1798,  belonging  to 
Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitlsnd. 

P.  195  6,  1.  37,  see  Ruckers  No.  59,  by  Hans 
the  elder,  now  in  the  Kunst  und  Gewerbe 
Museum,  Berlin,  as  being  similarly  constructed. 

P.  196  a,  footnote,  The  Hitchcocks  were  active 
in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century  and  in  the 
first  years  of  the  i8th.  [A.J.H.] 

RUDDYGORE:  ob,  THE  WITCH'S 
GDRSE  (^Title  afterwards  spelt  Ruddigobe.) 
Comic  opera  in  two  acts ;  the  words  by  W.  S. 
Gilbert)  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced 
at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Jan.  aa,  1887. 

RUDERSDORFF,  Hebmine.  Line  11  of 
article,ybr  June  5  rtctd  June  35.  Add  date  of 
death,  Feb.  a6,  1883. 

RUDOLPH,  Abchdukb.  P.  aoi  b,  to  list  of 
works  €tdd  Yariations  by  him  on  a  theme  of  Rossi- 
ni's, corrected  by  Beetho  ven,  exist  in  MS.  (,Thay  er). 
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RUDORPP,  E.  To  liit  of  works  ftdd  Sym- 
pbonio  yarifttioiis  and  a  Scheno  capriocioBo  for 
orchestra. 

BUE,  PiiBBE  DS  LA,  also  known  as  Pierchon, 
Pierson,  Pienon,  Pierozon,  and  Petms  Platensis, 
bom  in  Picardy  about  the  middle  of  the  X5th 
century  and  fellow-pupil  of  Josquin  des  Pr^  in 
the  school  of  Okeghem.  State  records  prove 
that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  court  of  Bur- 
gundy in  the  yean  I477,  9a,  96,  99,  1500  and 
150a.  In  1501  he  was  a  prebend  of  Courtrai, 
and  later  held  a  similar  benefice  at  Kamur,  which 
he  resigned  in  1 5 10.  Most  writers  on  music 
accord  him  a  position  as  a  contrapuntal  com- 
poser scarcely  second  to  that  of  Josquin,  and 
the  magnificent  copies  of  his  mnssow  made  by 
order  of  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Austria,  and 
now  in  the  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Brussels, 
testify  to  the  value  set  upon  his  works  by  those 
he  served.  Indeed,  considering  his  great  repu- 
tation, it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  so  little  is 
known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  that  so  little 
of  his  music  has  been  printed.  Of  the  36  masses 
now  existing  Petrucci  printed  five  in  the  com- 
poser's life- time  (Misse Petri  de  la  Rue;  Venetlis, 
1503),  and  a  few  more  in  later  colleotioos.  Of 
motets  only  35,  and  of  secular  pieces  no  more 
than  10,  are  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of 
the  1 6th  century — a  small  result  compared 
to ,  the  long  catalogue  of  Josquin's  printed 
works.    Barney,  Porkel  and  Kiesewetter  give  1 
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short  examples  from  Pien«  de  la  Bne's  oooh 
positions.  [J.R^B] 

BULE  BBITANKLA  Add  that  Wagner 
wrote  an  overture  in  which  it  is  introduced. 
See  vol.  iv.  p.  373  a. 

BUSSELL,  Hehbt,  wu  bom  at  Sheer- 
ness  on  Dec  24,  1813;  went  to  Bolofrna^  in 
1825,  to  study  music,  to  New  York  in  1833,  re- 
turning to  ExLgland  in  1840,  when  he  ocHmnenoed 
travelUng  as  a  vocalist  and  oompoeer.  In  his 
particulsf  styles  he  has  had  no  rivaL  His  songs 
'  Pm  afloat,' '  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,*  *  Cheer, 
boys,  cheer  *  (the  only  air  played  by  the  regi- 
mental drum  and  fife  band  when  a  regiment 
goes  abroad), '  Woodman,  spare  that  tree,'  etc^  are 
still  familiar,  and  some  of  his  dramatic  songs,  as 
<  The  Dream  of  the  Beveller/  '  The  Maniac,' 
'The  Gambler's  Wife,'  etc,  were  inuneosdy 
popular  in  their  day.  It  may  certainly  be  said 
that  over  800  songs  have  either  been  writtoi 
or  composed  by  him.  Pifty  years  ago  (when 
Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  wen 
almost  unknown),  Henry  Bussell  was  instro- 
mental,  through  the  Canadian  government,  in 
sending  over  thousands  of  poor  people  who  are 
now  wealthy.  A  memoir  was  published  in  1846, 
and  two  volumes  of  copyright  songs  in  i860; 
'  L'amico  dei  cantanti,'  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
singing.  His  last  composition  is  a  song  'Our 
Empress  Queen,*  written  in  honoar  of  Her 
Majesty's  JubUee.  [J.HD.] 


S. 


SACOHINI,  A.  M.  G.  P.  ao8  &,  add  that 
the  opera  of  'Oedipe*  was  performed  at 
Versailles,  Jan.  a,  1786. 

SACBED  HARMONIC  SOCIETY.  P.  a  10  5, 
1.  4  fix)m  bottom,  /or  only  read  first.  Add  that 
the  original  society  was  dissolved  in  188 a,  its 
last  concert  being  a  performance  of  '  Solomon ' 
on  April  a8  of  Uiat  year.  At  the  sale  of  its 
property  its  valuable  library  was  acquired  for 
the  Boyal  College  of  Music.  Some  members  of 
the  committee  determined  to  resuscitate  the 
society,  and  the  new  institution  was  incorporated 
in  1 88a.  Mr.  Charles  Hall^  was  appointed  con- 
ductor, and  in  1885  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cummings,  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  acted  as 
assistant  conductor.  In  the  autumn  of  1888 
the  new  society  ceased  to  exist. 

SAINT-GE0B6ES,  J.  H.  V.,  Mabquis  db. 
Add  day  of  death,  Dec.  a3. 

SAINT-SAfiNS,  Charles  Camilue.  Add 
the  following  to  the  article  in  vol.  iii. : — Since 
the  article  was  written,  the  composer  has  pro- 
duced two  important  dramatic  works,  'Henri 
VIII'  (Op^ra,  March  5.  1883)  and  'Proser- 
pine *  (Op^ra  Comique,  ^arch  16, 1887), neither 
of  which  has  kept  the  stage  in  spite  of  their  real 
musical  interest.    The  former,  after  a  successful 


series  of  representations,  was  twice  revived  with- 
out success  and  almost  immediately  given  op; 
'  Proserpine '  was  received  with  marked  disappro- 
bation, and  only  played  ten  times.  Saint-Saens  if 
a  consummate  master  of  composition,  and  no  one 
possesses  a  more  profound  knowledge  than  he 
does  of  the  secrets  and  resources  of  the  art ;  but 
the  creative  &culty  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
technical  skill  of  the  workman.  His  inoompai^ 
able  talent  for  orchestration  enables  him  to  give 
relief  to  ideas  which  would  otherwise  be  crude 
and  mediocre  in  themselves  ;  and  it  is  tbia  talent 
wHich  makes  him  the  one  French  musician  most 
fitted  to  compete  with  the  classic  masten  of  the 
Symphony.  His  weakness  consists  not  only  in 
the  inequality  of  his  inspiration,  but  also  in  the 
indecision  of  his  artistic  principles ;  this  is  shown 
in  all  his  compositions,  and  it  is  tlds  which  leads 
him  to  place  excellent  and  objectionable  passages 
in  juxtaposition.  For  the  same  reason  his  works 
are  on  the  one  hand  not  firivolous  enough  to 
become  popular  in  the  widest  sense,  nor  on  the 
other  do  they  take  hold  of  the  public  by  that 
sincerity  and  warmth  of  feeling  which  is  so  con- 
vincing. Saint-Saens,  who  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  L^on  d'honneur  in  1867,  and  an  officer 
of  the  same  in  July  1884,  is  always  the  same 
incomparable  pianist.    It  would  even  seem  that 


Drunatle  and  Ljrlo-'fimrj 
Vni'  and  *ProMrplne,'  men- 
tioned tboTe ;  *  UjnuM  4  Victor 
Buto'  (Troead^ro,  March  lA.  UM); 
Psalm  xlx.  for  tolo.  chorus,  and 
orchestra  (Sacred  Hannonlo  So- 
ciety. Mot.  90, 1885). 

Orchestral :— A  third  Symphonj 
In  0  minor,  for  orchestra,  organ. 
FF.,  4  bands  iplayed  at  a  Phllhai^ 
monio  Concert  In  Maj  1>€S),  (op 
78):  'Le  Camaral  des  Anlmaux,' 
oreheekral  suite. 

Oonoarted  mnsto  with  orchestra: 
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during  the  laat  few  yean  his  talent  in  tbig 
direction  had  increased,  and  such  receptions  as 
he  has  received  at  the  Conservatoire,  where  he 
phiyed  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia,  in  Russia, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  tour  in  1887  with 
Taffanel,  Turban,  and  Gillet,  and  in  London, 
prove  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  earnest  pianoforte  phiyers  of  the  day. 
Under  the  title  of  *  Harmonic  et  M^odie* 
(Paris,  Calmann  L^vy,  1885).  he  has  published 
a  collection  of  his  principal  contributions  to 
periodical  literature,  with  an  introduction  and 
appendix  explaining  the  change  which  his  views 
have  undergone  in  relation  to  Richard  Wagner. 
This  volume,  proving  as  it  does  the  author's 
mobility  of  character  and  changeableness  as  re- 
gards ideals  and  tendencies,  will  not  add  materi- 
ally  to  his  fiemie. 

To  the  list  of  works  on  p.  216  a,  add^the  fol- 
lowing : — 

— 'Bhapsodle  d'AnTargne.'  for  Pf. 
and  orchestra  (Concerts  da  ChAr 
t«let,  March  IS.  188S). 

Chamber  musio:  — Sonata  for 
PF.  and  vloUn  In  D  minor :  Ca- 
price (quartet)  on  Danish  and 
Buulan  airs  for  PP.  and  wind 
iostniments  (op.  79);  Haranalse 
for  TloUn  and  PF.  (op.  8S). 

Pianoforte :— '  Souvenir  dltalle ' 
(op.  MO),  and  'FeulUet  d'Album' 
(op.  61). 

Vocal:-' La  Fiancee  dn  Tlm- 
baUer.'  ballade  (V.Hogo),  (opi  82). 

tA.J.] 

SAINTON-DOLBY,  Chablotte  Helen. 
Add  that  she  died  at  the  age  of  64  at  her  resi- 
dence, 71  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  Feb.  18, 
1885,  and  was  buried  at  Highgate  Cemetery, 
the  great  concourse  of  persons  assembled  testify- 
ing to  the  estimation  in  which  this  singer  was 
held.  M.  Sainton's  farewell  concert,  June  1883, 
at  the  Albert  Hall,  was  the  occasion  of  his  wife's 
last  appearance  in  public.  'Florimel/  a  fairy 
cantata  for  female  voices,  written  during  the  last 
few  months  of  Madame  Sainton-Dolby's  life,  has 
since  been  published  by  Novello.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  founded,  shortly  after  her 
death,  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Uie  eminent 
singer,  once  a  student  within  its  walls.   [L.M.M.] 

SALE,  JoHK.  Line  10  of  article,  for  1783 
recKi  1788. 

SALIERI,  Antonio.  Line  3  of  article, /or 
Legnano  in  the  Venetian  territory,  read  Legnago 
in  the  Veronese  territory. 

SALMON,  Thomas.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  655, 
note  a. 

SALVAYRE,  Gebvais  Bebnabd,  called 
Gaston,  bom  at  Toulouse,  Haute-Garonne, 
June  34,  1847,  began  his  muidcal  education  at 
the  maitrise  of  the  cathedral,  and  afterwards 
studied  at  the  conservatoire  of  the  town,  before 
he  was  brought  by  Ambroise  Thomas  to  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  studied  the  organ 
with  Benoist,  and  composition  and  fiigue  with 
Thomas  and  Bazin.  He  gained  the  first  prize 
for  organ  in  1868,  and  competed  for  the  Pnx  de 
Rome  every  year  from  1867  to  1872,  gaining  it 
at  last  by  sheer  force  of  perseverance.    During 
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his  stay  at  Rome,  Salvayre  worked  very  hard, 
and  many  of  his  compositions  date  from  this 
time,  notably  his  opera  of  '  Le  Bravo,'  and  his 
sacred  symphony  in  four  movements,  *  Le  Juge- 
ment  dernier,'  of  which  the  first  two  movements 
were  performed  at  the  Concerts  du  ChUtelet, 
March  19,  1876.  It  was  given  in  its  entirety 
at  the  same  concerts  on  Dec.  3,  1876,  under  the 
title  of  <  La  R^urrection,'  ancl  again,  under  a 
third  title,  *La  Valine  de  Joeaphat,'  at  La- 
moureux's  concert  on  April  7,  1882.  The 
remaining  works  written  by  Salvayre  for  the 
con<$ert-room  are  an  'Ouverture  Symphonique,* 
performed  on  his  return  from  Rome  at  the  Con- 
certs Populaires,  March  2  a,  1874;  a  Stabat 
Mater,  given  under  the  care  of  the  Administra- 
tion dcA  Beaux-Arts ;  a  setting  of  Ps.  cxiii  for 
soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  and  an  air  and 
variations  for  strings,  performed  in  1877,  aU 
the  last  given  as  the  fruits  of  his  residence 
in  Italy.  On  his  i-eturn  to  Paris,  he  was 
appointed  chorus  master  at  the  Op^ra  Populaire 
which  it  had  been  attempted  to  establish  at  the 
Theatre  du  Ch&telet,  and  he  then  wrote  ballet 
music  for  Grisar's  *  Amours  du  Diable,'  revived 
at  this  theatre  Nov.  18,  1874.  Three  years 
later  he  made  his  real  d^ut  with  his  grrand 
opera,  <Le  Bravo*  (Th^&tre  Lyrique,  April  18, 
1877),  a  noisy  and  empty  composition  revealing 
the  true  nature  of  the  composer,  who  loves 
effect,  but  is  wanting  in  inspiration,  style,  and 
form,  and  is  wholly  destitute  of  any  fixed  ideal. 
His  little  ballet,  *  Fandango'  (Opira,  Nov.  a6, 
1877),  in  which  he  made  use  of  some  highly 
characteristic  Spanish  melodies,  was  a  decided 
advance  in  point  of  instrumentation,  but  his 
grand  opera^  'Richard  III,'  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Dec.  ai,  1883,  was  a  deatl  failure, 
and  in '  E^ont,'  produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
Dec.  6,  1886,  his  chief  faults,  noisiness,  and  an 
amalgamation  of  different  styles,  from  that  of 
Meyerbeer  to  that  of  Verdi,  were  so  predominant 
that  the  work  was  only  performed  a  few  times. 
Salvayre^  who  is  a  great  friend  of  the  present 
director  of  the  Opera,  M.  Gailhard,  having  been 
his  companion  at  the  maitrise  of  Toulouse,  was 
conumssioned  to  set  to  music  Dumas*  drama 
*  La  Dame  de  Monsoreau,'  a  subject  little  fitted 
for  musical  treatment.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Op^ra,  Jan.  30, 1888,  and  was  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful. Salvayre,  who  has  the  qualities  of  a  good 
musician,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  failures,  was 
decorated  with  the  L^on  d'honneur  in  July 
1880.  [A.  J.] 

SAMARA,  Spibo,  is  a  Greek,  son  of  the 
Consul-general  of  Greece  in  Corfu,  by  an  English 
mother.  He  was  bom  Nov.  aQ,  1861.  He 
got  his  first  musical  education  in  Athens, 
under  the  tuition  of  Enrico  Stancampiano, 
a  pupil  of  Mercadante,  himself  an  opera  con- 
ductor and  music  master,  living  in  tue  Greek 
capitaL  While  studying  piano  and  harmony, 
literature  had  a  sreat  attraction  for  young 
Samara,  and  he  defeated  to  it  all  the  time  he 
did  not  employ  with  music.  Thanks  to  his 
perseverance  and  to  his  natural  facility,  Samara 
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acqairod  both  ancient  and  modem  Greek,  and  bo- 
came  a  good  Engluh,  French  and  Italian  scholar. 
He  was  already  a  pianist  of  uncommon  talent 
when  he  left  Athens  for  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 
There  he  finished  his  musical  education  as  a 
pupil  of  Delibes.  It  was  in  Paris  that  Samara's 
first  compositions  for  orchestra  were  executed ; 
there  also  some  of  his  drawing-room  songs  were 
received  with  success.  But  that  was  not  sudBOicient 
for  the  new  composer;  his  ambition  wanted  a 
larger  field,  and  he  went  to  Milan,  where  the 
publisher  £.  Sonsogno,  who  hnd  already  heard 
of  him  in  Paris,  gave  him  '  Flora  minU>ilis,'  a 
three-act  libretto  by  the  renowned  poet,  Ferdi- 
nando  Fontana,  to  set  to  musia  The  first 
performance  of  his  opera  took  place  on  May  i6, 
1886,  at  the  Theatre  Carcano  of  Milan.  In  a 
few  days  the  name  of  the  Greek  mamtro  became 
popular  in  Italy,  so  successful  was  the  appearance 
of  his  work.  While  the  public  applauded  with 
enthusiasm,  the  critics  were  unanimous  in  pro- 
claiming that  this  opera,  without  approaching 
perfection,  still  showed  that  its  author  had 
studied  the  great  masters  with  care,  that  he 
possessed  a  certain  originality  of  ideas,  and 
above  all,  dramatic  power. 

Many  important  European  towns  have  con- 
firmed the  verdict  of  Milan,  and  Samara  has 
triumphed  everywhere.  Before  writing  'Flora 
mirabiiis'  he  had  already  composed  an  opera 
entiUed  <Medj^.'  This  he  has  lately  revised 
and  completed,  and  it  was  brought  out  at  the 
Costanzi  Theatre  in  Rome,  Dec.  I  a,  1888.  *  Lio- 
nella  *  is  the  title  of  another  three-act  libretto 
by  Fontana,  on  which  Samara  is  now  at  work. 

After  the  splendid  dawn  of  *  Flora  mirabiiis,' 
it  in  not  surprising  that  the  musical  world  should 
expect  great  things  from  its  author.         [F.Rc.] 

SAN  CARLO.  P.  223  ^>  1*  9»for  first  read 
second. 

SANDONI.    See  CuzzoNi  in  Appendix. 

SANTINI,  FoBTUNATO.  Line  2,  for  July 
read  Jan.  (on  the  authority  of  Riemann  and 
Paloschi). 

SANTLEY,  CHABLB8.  Add  that  he  joined 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  company  for  the  season  of  1876, 
when  he  sang  the  '  Flying  Dutchman '  with  the 
greatest  success.  On  April  5,  1889,  he  left 
London  for  an  artiRtic  tour  in  Australia.  His 
daughter,  Miss  Edith  Santley,  before  her  mar^ 
riage  with  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton  in  1884, 
had  a  short  but  exceedingly  brilliant  career  as  a 
concert  singer. 

SAPHO.  Add  that  the  opera  was  recently 
remodelled  by  its  composer,  extended  to  four 
acts,  and  produced  at  the  Grand  Op^ra  April  2, 
1884,  with  moderate  success. 

SARABANDK  P.  227  6,  in  the  example  at 
top  add  a  dot  to  each  quaver  rest ;  and  make  the 
last  Gt|  quaver  in  liue  I,  and  the  £  quaver  in 
line  3,  semiquavers. 

SARASATE.  Add  that  h!s  full  name  is 
Pablo  Martin  Melltun  Sarasate  y  Navascues. 
^The  right  date  of  birth  is  that  given  in  the 


SAXOPHONE. 

Dictionary.)  In  1885  and  18S6  he  gave  sets  of 
orchestral  concerts,  conducted  by  Mr.  Cusins,  in 
St.  James's  Hall,  and  at  the  Banningluun  Ferti- 
val  of  1885  played  a  violia  oonoexto  written  far 
him  by  Mr.  Mackensie. 

SARTORIS,  Mas.    Line  2,  for  6  read  4. 

8ATZ.    The  German  term  for  MovKXEirr, 
which 


SAVONAROLA.  Grand  opera  in  a  pro- 
logue  and  three  acts ;  words  by  Gilbert  k 
Beckett,  music  by  C.  Villiers  Stanford.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Stadt-Theater,  Hamburg  (words 
translated  by  Ernst  Frank),  April  18,  18S4,  and 
at  Covent  Garden  (German  Opera,  under  Rkh- 
ter),  July  9  of  the  same  year.  [M.] 

SAXOPHONE.  Add  that  R.  Wagner  gave 
to  instruments  of  this  class  the  fomricUble-look- 
ing  name  of  'Ra9enkreusung8klangwerkzeoge,* 
which  may  be  translated  by  '  tonal  hybrids.* 

For  the  second  paragraph  of  the  article,  sub- 
stitute the  following : — 

It  is  manufactured  in  different  sizes,  comprit- 
ing  a  complete  choir  of  its  class.  A.  Sax  says  be 
made  eiffht  varieties  ;  namely,  i.  Sopranino  in 
Eb  ;  2.  Soprano  in  Bb  ;  3.  Alto  in  £b ;  4.  Tenor 
in  Bb ;  5.  Baritone  in  Eb  ;  6.  Bass  in  Bb ;  7.  Bsss 
in  £b  (an  octave  lower  than  the  baritone);  8. 
Contrabass  in  Bb  (an  octave  lower  than  the 
bass).  Of  these  the  first  and  the  two  last-named 
kinds  have,  however,  never  come  into  genend 
use. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  an  instrument  of 
considerable  artistic  capacity,  and  very  effective 
when  manipulated  by  an  artist,  should  never 
have  been  accepted  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the 
tonal  resources  of  our  modem  ordiestrss. 
Georg  Kastner  introduced  it  into  the  score  of 
his  biblical  opera,  '  Le  dernier  roi  de  Juda,* 
which  was  performed  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
Paris  in  Dec  1844 ;  A.  Adam  gives  an  effioctlTe 
solo  to  the  Eb  Alto  Saxophone  in  his  opera 
'Hamlet/  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  also  employed 
by  Berlioc  in  his  opera  *  Lea  Troyens.*  This 
last  work  remaining  m  MS.  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
precise  information  on  the  point ;  in  none  of  the 
published  works  of  Berlioz  is  the  Saxophone  to 
be  found.  Wagner,  the  greatest  tone>painter 
of  our  time,  has  never  given  it  a  place  in  his 
scores,  and  the  instrument  remains  outside  the 
recognized  orchestral  resources. 

The  reason  for  this  neglect  lies  probably  in  its 
unsympathetic  tone,  combining  two  characteristic 
tone  colours,  'reed '  and  '  brass,'  which  are  pre- 
ferable when  rendered  separately  and  pure  by 
either  the  clarinet  or  a  brass  instrument. 

It  has,  however,  been  accepted  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  Wind-bands,  where  its  hybrid 
tone  forma  a  most  effective  link  between  reed 
and  brass  instruments.  When  represented  by 
a  full  choir  it  materially  improves  the  tone 
quality,  while  its  capacity  for  distinct  render- 
ing of  very  rapid  passages,  combined  with  its 
powerful  tone,  make  it  a  valuable  adjunct  for 
obtaining  a  good  balance  of  instrumentation 
of  wind-bands. 
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Tlie  Saxophone  is  extensively  employed  in 
most  military  reed- bands  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
especially  those  of  France  ;  but  in  the  infantry 
bands  of  Germany  and  Austria  it  remains  almost 
unknown. 

Even  in  France  it  has  had  a  rather  chequered 
career.  Adopted  by  a  decree  of  the  Minister 
of  War  (published  in  the  '  Moniteur  de  Tarm^/ 
of  Sept.  10,  1845),  it  came  into  general  use 
with  all  infantry  bands.  In  the  year  1848  it 
was  suppressed,  to  be  again  reintroduced  in  1854, 
since  which  time  it  has  obtained  a  permanent 
footing.  [J.A.K.] 

SCARAMUCCIA,  UN'  AWENTURA  DL 
P.  237  bf  1.  If  for  Sept.  6  read  March  8. 

SCARIA,  Emtl.  Add  thnt  he  created  the 
part  of  Gumemanz  in  'Parsifal*  at  Bayreuth, 
and  sang  the  same  at  the  amcert  performanceH 
of  the  work  in  Nov.  1884  at  the  Albert  Hall. 
He  subsequently  became  insane,  and  died  July 
23,  1886. 

SCARLATTI,  Alissakdbo.  To  the  list  of 
works  add  the  following,  the  MSS.  of  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesford  : — 
Oratorios :  '  Giuditta/  and  '  S.  Cecilia,'  a  *  Salve 
Kegina'  for  chorus,  and  a  cantata. 

SCARLATTI,  Domenico.  P.  240  a,  1.  9, 
for  B.  Cooke  read  John  Johnson  (at  the  Harp 
and  Crown,  Cheapside).  After  1.  la,  add  that 
in  175  a  John  Worgan  obtained  the  sole  licence 
to  print  certain  new  works  by  Domenico  Scar- 
latti, and  published  them  (at  J.  Johnson^s,  facing 
Bow  Church, Cheapside).  These  were  twelve  sona- 
tas, most  of  tbem  new  to  England. 

SCENA.  P.  240  b,  L  n  from  bottom, /or 
j6SS  read  1689. 

SCH  ACK,  BXKKDIOT.  Add  that  in  the  '  Har- 
monicon,'  vol.  ix.  p.  agS,  there  is  an  account  of  a 
Mass  by  him  which  was  finished  by  Mozart. 

SCHARWENKA,Xavieb.  Line  a  of  article, 
for  1840  read  1850.  To  list  of  important  works 
add  a  Symphony  in  C  minor,  op.  60. 

SCHAUROTH,  Dklphine.  Add  date  of 
birth,  1814.  She  appeared  in  England  when 
only  nine  years  old,  and  gave  a  concert  on  July 
a,  1823,  playing  Beethoven's  Eb  quartet  for 
PF.  and  strings,  and  an  air  and  variations  by 
Kalkbrenner. 

SCHEIDEM  ANN.  The  name  of  a  family  of 
organists  in  Hamburg  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Gerber,  in  his  Lexicon,  mentions 
Heinrich  Scheidemann,  bom  about  1600,  died 
1654,  but  appears  to  confuse  him  with  an  older 
and  more  important  member  of  the  family, 
David  Scheidemann,  probably  an  uncle  of  Hein- 
rich. The  date  of  David  Scheidemann*s  birth  is 
not  ascertained,  but  in  1585  he  was  organist  of 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Hamburg.  He  is  chiefly 
noteworthy  as  associated  with  three  other  Ham- 
burg organists  of  repute,  Jacob  and  Hieronymus 
Praetorius,  and  Joachim  Decker,  in  the  compila- 
tion of  what  we  should  now  call  a  Choral  buch, 
though    this    name    was   not   in   general   use 
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then,'  a  book  of  the  usual  hymn-tunes  or  chorales 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  simply  harmonized  in 
four  parts  for  congregational  singing.  This 
book  appeared  in  1604.  Its  original  title  ia 
'  Melodeyen-G^sangbuoh,  darem  Dr.  Luthers 
und  ander  Christen  gebrauchlichste  Gesange, 
ihren  gewohnlichen  Melodien  naofa  ....  in 
vier  stimmen  iibergesetzL'  The  example  first 
set  by  Lucas  Osiander  in  1 586,  of  uniformly 
giving  the  melody  to  the  soprano  part,  and  not 
to  the  tenor,  as  the  older  practice  was,  is  here 
followed,  and  in  the  preface  attention  is  called 
to  the  greater  convenience  of  this  f(»'  congrega- 
tional singing.  Of  the  88  tunes  in  the  book, 
David  Scheidemann  harmonized  15  or  14;  among 
them  there  appears  for  the  first  time  harmonized 
*  VVie  schon  leuchtet  der  Morgenstern.*  Gerber, 
confusing  David  with  Heinrich,  attributes  both 
the  melody  and  the  setting  of  this  Chorale  to 
Heinrich.  But  Winterfeld  shows  (Ev.  Elirch.  i. 
p.  90)  that  the  melody  belongs  to  neither,  but 
seems  to  be  taken  from  an  old  seculrr  song, 
beginning  with  similar  words  (*  Wie  schon 
leuchten  die  Aeugelein '),  to  the  metre  of  which 
Philip  Nicolai  in  1599  wrote  the  words  of  his 
hymn,  *  Wie  schon  leuchtet  der  Morgenstern.' 
Winterfeld  praises  Scheidemann's  settfngs  of  the 
chorales  for  their  fresh  animated  character,  and 
for  the  happy  way  in  which  the  rhythmical 
peculiarities  of  the  old  melodies  are  brought  out. 
Chorales  were  not  then  sung  as  now,  all  in  slow 
uniform  rhythm,  but  many  of  the  older  melodies 
had  curious  changes  of  rhythm,  as  from  common 
to  triple  time,  in  successive  lines.  See  the 
specimens  of  Scheidemann  in  Winterfeld,  Part  I. 
nos.  70,  71. 

Heinrich  Scheidemank,  mentioned  above, 
was  the  son  of  Hans  Scheidemann,  organist  ol 
St.  Catherine's  Church,  Hamburg.  In  1616  he 
and  Jacob  Praetorius  the  younger  were  sent  at 
the  public  expense  to  Amsterdam,  to  be  initiated 
into  a  higher  style  of  organ-playing,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  then  most  famous  organ-player  of 
Europe,  Peter  Sweelinck.  In  1625  Heinrich 
succeeded  his  father  as  organist  of  St.  Ciitherine's. 
Matbeson  says  of  Scheidemann  that  his  organ 
playing  and  compositions  were  like  himself, 
popular  and  agreeable,  easy  and  cheerful,  with 
no  pretence  or  desire  for  mere  show.  None  of 
his  organ  pieces  have  survived,  though  F^tis 
speaks  of  having  obtained  some.  As  a  composer, 
Heinrich  Scheidemann  was  again  associated  with 
Jacob  Praetorius  in  contributing  melodies  to 

1  It  i«  worth  while  noting  that  the  word  Chorml  fin  Xncliih  nsoally 
tpelt  (Chorale),  m  now  restricted  to  the  melndte*  of  German  metrical 
hjmm.  really  originated  In  a  mlMndentandlng  of  what  Walther 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  Luther  as  hariiig  called  the  'deuticher 
Choralgesang'  Into  lib.  What  both  Luther  and  Walther  meant 
hj  '  Choralfesanc'  wa<  the  old  Cantus  Choralb  or  Pialii-soiiic  uf  the 
Latin  Church,  which  Luther  himself  wished  to  retain :  and  his  merit 
consisted  in  the  adaptation  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  Latin  Choral  to 
German  words,  his  work  in  this  respect  correeponding  to  Marbeck'a 
'  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Noted'  wlih  as  In  England.  All  the  older 
Lntheran  Church-muslcians.  such  as  Lucas  Loasius  and  Michael 
Praetorius,  used  the  words  Choral  and  ChoralgesAnge  in  this  sense 
of  the  old  Plain-song  melodies  to  the  graduals.  sequences,  and 
antiphons,  whether  sung  to  Latin  or  adapted  to  German  words.  It 
was  only  when  German  metrical  hymns  gradually  superseded  In 
common  use  the  other  choral  parts  of  the  service,  that  the  name 
Choral  In  course  of  time  became  restricted  to  the  melodlM  of  tbeM 
bymus.   Bm  Wiaterfeld,  Kt.  KlKh.  1.  pik  Iftl.  UL 
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Bist*B  <  HimmliMhe  lieder/ which  were  pub- 
lished in  1641,  4a.  Pnetoriua  oompoeed  ten  to 
the  4th  part  of  BUt*8  Book,  Scheidemann  ten  to 
the  5th  part,  entitled  '  HoUenlieder.*  One  of 
Scheidemann's  melodieein  thia  collection. '  Friscb 
auf  und  laast  una  aingen,*  oontlnaed  for  a  while 
in  church  uie,  aa  it  appears  again  in  Vopeliui 
Leipziger  OeeaDgbuoh  of  1 68 a.  On  Scheide- 
mann's  death  in  1654,  Joh.  Adam  Beinke  or 
Beinken  became  his  aucoeMor  as  organist  of  St. 
Catherine's,  Hamboig.  [J.B.M.] 

SCHEIDT,  Samuel,  one  of  the  celebrated 
three  S.'b  (the  other  two  being  Heinrich  Schi&tz 
and  Hermann  Schein,  his  contemporaries),  the 
best  German  organist  of  his  time,  was  bom  at 
HaUe  in  1587.  His  father,  Conrad  Scheldt,  was 
master  or  overseer  of  salt-works  at  Halle.  The 
family  most  have  been  musical,  as  some  works 
are  still  preserved  of  Gottfried,  Samuel*s  brother, 
which  A.  G.  Bitter  ('Gesohichte  dor  Oigel- 
musik')  says  show  considerable  musical  abi- 
lity. Samuel  owed  his  training  as  an  organist 
to  the  then  &moufl  *  Organisten-macher  *  Peter 
Sweelinck  of  Amsterdam.  At  what  date  he 
betook  himself  to  Amsterdam,  and  how  long  he 
remained  a  pupil  of  Sweelinck,  is  not  precisely 
ascertained.  In  i6ao  at  least,  if  not  earlier, 
he  was  back  in  his  native  town,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  organist  and  capell- 
meiater  to  Christian  Wilhelm,  Markgraf  of 
Brandenburg,  and  then  Protestant  Administrator 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.  In  this 
capacity  Scheldt  officiated  as  orffnnist  not  at 
Magdeburg,  but  in  the  Hof-kirche  at  Halle. 
The  troubles  of  the  Thirty  Yean  War  and  the 
misfortunes  of  his  patron,  the  siege  and  sack  of 
Magdeburg  in  163 1,  and  the  abdication  of  Chris- 
tian  Wilhelm  in  1638,  seem  to  have  made  no 
difference  to  Scheldt's  official  position  at  Halle, 
though  his  income  and  means  of  living  may  have 
suffered.  We  have  no  record  as  to  his  personal 
relations  with  Christian's  successors  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Magdeburg  archbishopric, 
but  Chrysander  in  the  *  Jahrbiicher  fUr  musik* 
alische  Wiasenschaft,'  i.  p.  158,  prints  a  letter 
from.  Scheldt  to  Duke  Augustus  of  Brunswick  in 
1642,  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  then 
looking  for  some  patronage  or  assistance  from 
that  art-loving  prince.  Scheldt  never  left  Halle 
however,  and  his  drcumstanoes  may  have  im- 
proved, as  in  his  will  he  bequeathed  some  money 
for  the  sake  of  the  organ  in  the  St.  Moritz-kirche 
at  Halle.  He  died  at  the  age  of  67  on  March  14, 
1654. 

Scheldt's  first  published  work  appeared  at 
Hamburg  in  i6ao  ('Cantiones  Sacrae  octo  vo- 
cum '),  and  consists  of  39  vocal  compositions,  15 
of  which  are  settings  of  Lutheran  chorales.  His 
fame  however  rests  not  on  his  vocal  oomposi- 
tions,  but  on  his  works  for  the  organ.  His  next 
work,  also  published  at  Hamburg  in  1624,  is 
considered  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  organ 
music  It  consists  of  three  parts,  but  the  whole 
work  bears  the  general  title  '  Tabulatura  Nova ' ; 
the  same  title,  indeed,  as  many  earlier  works  of 
the  same  kind  in  Germany  {e.g.  Ammerbacb, 
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1571 ;  B.  Schmid,  1577 ;   Paix,  1583 ;  Woltx, 
16x7),  from  all  of  which,  however,  it  diffen 
widely  both  in  aim  and  atyle,  and  indeed  marks 
the  begixming  of  a  new  and  better  treatment  of 
the  organ  both  with  regard  to  playing  and  to 
composition.    Prom  1570  to  aboat  i6ao,  orgsa 
playing  in  Germany  almost  entirely  oonsirted  in 
what  was  known  as  the  art  of  '  koloriren,'  the 
art  of  *  colouring '  melodiea  aaored  or  secular  by 
the  inserting  of  meaningless  paaaagesy  aU  framed 
on  one  and  the  same  pattern,  between  each  note 
or  chord  of  the  melody.  These  earlier  Tkblatare- 
books  were  all  compiled  simply  to  teach  this 
purely  mechanical  art  of  'colouring'  melodies 
for  the  organ.    The  music  waa  written  in  the 
so-called  German  Tablature,  t.e.  with  letters 
instead  of  notes.^    (For  a  fuU  account  of  these 
German  <  Coloristen ' '  of  the  i6th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, see  A.  G.  Bitter's  <  Geschichte  der  Orgel- 
musik,*  pp.  111-139.)     Scheldt's  *  Tabulatura 
Nova*  put  an  end  to  thia  miserable  style  of 
playing  and  composing  for  the  organ,  as  well  ss 
to  the  old  German  Tablature.    like  music  in  hit 
book  is  noted  in  soore  of  four  staves,  with  five 
lines  to  the  stave,  so  far  differing  from  the  nota- 
tion both  of  Frescubaldi  and  Swecdinck,  theformer 
using  two  staves  of  six  and  eight  lines  respec- 
tively, the  latter  two  staves  both  of  six  lines. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  Scheldt's  watV, 
we  transcribe  in  full  the  separate  titles  of  the 
three  parts: — 

L  Tabalatnra  Kova,  eonttnens  TsriatiooeB  aliqtiot 
Pudmonun,  Ftntasijunun,  Cantilenamm,  BMaameico 
et  Canonea  aliauot:  in  eratiam  Orgapistonun  adornata 
a  Samuele  Scneidt  Hailensa,  BeTerendias.  niiwtm- 
aimlqae  Prinoipea  ao  Domine  Chriatiaid  QnliehBi 
Aromepiacopi  MagdebuisenaiSf^Priinatia  Germaaiae 
Onniiista  et  CapeUae  Maestro.  Mamburgi . . .  Mbcxxiv. 

IL  Pan  Seoonda . . .  oontmens  Fogamm,  Paalmoni]&, 
Canticnom  et  Eohoe  Tocatae  Tuiaticmes  vaiiaa  ae 
omnimodasi  Sfeo  quonuavis  Ozganiatanun  oaptn  et 
modulo.  .  .  . 

m.  Tertia  et  ultima  para,  continena  Kyrie  Domlaieale. 
Credo  in  nnum  Deam,  Psalmnm  de  Coexui  Domini  mb 
Ck>mmanione,  Hymnos  praecipuorum  Featomm  totiu 
annl,  Maaoiflcat  1—9  toni,  modom  Indendi  pleno 
Organo  et  Benedicamua  ...  In  gratiam  Organistanmi, 
praecipue  eomm  qui  moaioe  pure  et  absqna  oelenimii 
ooloraturii  Organo  ladera  gaooent  •  •  • 

The  last  words  mark  an  important  difTerence 
between  the  third  part  and  the  two  preceding. 
In  the  first  two  parts  the  composer  appears  tn 
wish  to  show  how  he  could  beat  the  '  Golourists' 
on  their  own  ground,  his  figures  and  passages 
however  not  being  like  theirs,  absolutely  mean- 
ingless and  void  of  invention,  but  new  and 
varied,  and  having  an  organic  connection  with 
the  whole  composition  to  which  they  belong. 
He  shows  himself  still  as  virtuoso,  desirous  to 
extend  the  technique  of  organ-playing,  while  at 
the  same  time  displaying  his  contrapuntal  mas- 
tery. So  far  as  technique  is  concerned,  there  is 
to  be  noticed  in  Scheldt  the  extended  use  of  the 
pedal,  so  different  fix»m  Frescobaldi'a  occasional 
use  of  it  for  single  notes  merely,  also  the  imita- 
tion of  orchestral  effects,  such  as  what  he  himself 
terms  *  imitatio  violistica,'  the  inutation  of  the 

1  For  an  ezampla  of  G«nnan  Orvan  Tftblatnre.  ■••  Bcbleeht, 
*0«aehiehte  der  KIrehenmuiik.'  p.  STT  ff. 

s  *  u««chiiucUoM  Bartwrea '  (tutel«n  barbarlaas).  at  Ambnit 
ealli  tiMBu 
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effects  of  the  different  ways  of  bowing  on  the 
violin,  and  the  imitation  of  an  organ  tremulant 
itself  by  the  rapid  interchange  of  the  fingers  of 
the  two  hands  on  one  and  the  same  key  ('  Bici- 
nium  imitatione  tremula  organi  duobus  digitis 
in  una  tantum  clave  manu  turn  dextra,  turn 
sinistra  *).  The  first  two  parts  contain  a  mix- 
ture of  sacred  and  secular  pieces,  the  secular 
pieces  however  being  marked  off  as  for  domestic 
rather  than  for  church  use  by  the  absence  of  a 
pedal  part.  The  sacred  pieces  consist  of  ten 
untasias  or  sets  of  variations  on  chorale  melo- 
dies, with  a  few  fugues  or  fantasias  on  another 
motive,  among  which  is  a '  fantasia  f uga  quadm- 
plici/  on  a  madrigal  of  Palestrina*s,  which  Ritter 
describes  as  a  masterpiece  of  contrapuntal  art, 
four  subjects  firom  the  madrigal  being  treated  first 
singly  and  then  together,  and  with  contrary 
motion  and  other  devices.  The  secular  pieces 
consist  chiefly  of  variations  on  secular  melodies, 
among  which  appears  one  entitled  an  English 
song  '  de  fortuna.  The  third  part  of  the  *  Ta- 
bulatura  Nova'  stands  however  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  first  two.  The  composer  ex- 
pressly renounces  the  virtuoso ;  he  wiites,  as  the 
title-page  says,  for  those  who  delight  to  play  the 
organ  purely  musically,  and  without  mere  orna- 
mental and  passage  work.  In  this  third  part  he 
gives  very  full  directions  with  regard  to  register- 
ing both  for  manuals  and  pedal.  It  is  intended 
entirely  for  church  use,  and  both  by  the  choice  of 
pieces,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged, it  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  way  in 
which  the  organ  was  very  frequently  employed 
in  the  church  services  of  those  days.  It  was 
not  then  generally  used  to  accompany  or  sustain 
the  voices  of  the  choir  or  congregation,  but 
rather  to  alternate  with  them.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, between  each  verse  of  the  '  Magnificat ' 
sung  by  the  choir  without  accompaniment,  the 
organ  would  come  in  independently  with  some 
variation  or  changing  harmonies  on  the  plain- 
song  melody.  A  further  use  of  the  organ  was 
even  to-  take  the  place  of  the  choir  in  making 
the  responses  to  the  ecclesiastical  intonations  of 
the  officiating  clergy  when  there  was  no  proper 
choir  to  do  this.  Frescobaldi*s  works  (espe- 
cially *  Fiori  Musicali,'  1635)  furnish  instances 
of  this  use  of  the  organ  in  the  Roman  Church. 
Thus  when  the  piiest  had  intoned  the  Kyrie  of 
the  Mass,  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  choir,  the 
organist  would  answer,  as  Ambros  expresses  it, 
when  speaking  of  Frescobaldi's  works  of  the 
kind, '  with  a  kind  of  artistically-ennobling  and 
enriching  echo '  (*  mit  einer  Art  von  kunstler- 
isch-ver^elnden  und  bereichemden  Echo '),  that 
is  to  say,  the  organist,  taking  up  the  plun-song 
theme,  would  not  just  harmonize  it  note  by  note, 
but  treat  it  in  the  form  of  a  short  polyphonic 
oompoflition  for  the  organ.  (See  the  quotations 
fi-om  Fresoobaldi  in  Ambroses  '  Geschichte  der 
Musik,'  iv.  pp.  444-450.)  The  third  part  of 
Scheidt*s  *Tabulatura'  shows  that  this  usage 
was  not  confined  to  the  Roman  Church,  but  was 
also  retained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
Lutheran.    It  opens  with  twelve  short  move- 
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ments  based  on  the  plain-song  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  of  the  Mass,  and 
the  remark,  or  rubric,  as  we  might  call  it,  <  Gloria 
canit  Pastor,*  shows  that  they  were  expressly 
intended  as  responses  made  by  the  organ  to  the 
intonation  of  officiating  clei^.  The  Magni- 
ficat foHows,  in  all  the  church  tones,  one  verse 
sung  by  the  ecclesiastic  and  every  alternate 
verse  arranged  to  be  played  by  the  organ  in  lieu 
of  a  choir.  This  way  of  treating  the  Magnificat 
prevailed  in  Lutheran  Churches  even  up  to 
Pachelbers  time  (1706),  though  the  plain-song 
was  more  and  more  put  into  the  background, 
and  the  practice  became  simply  an  excuse  for 
interludes  on  any  motive.  After  the  Magni- 
ficat came  a  series  of  hymns  common  to  both 
Roman  and  Lutheran  Churches,  with  their 
plain-song  melodies  treated  in  a  similar  fashion. 
The  book  further  contains  Lu  therms  version  of 
the  Creed  (' Wir  glauben  All,  an  einen  Gott') 
with  its  Doric  melody,  John  Hu8s*s  Commu- 
nion Hymn,  arranged  to  be  played  instead  of 
being  sung  during  Communion.  The  two  last 
pieces  in  tibe  book  are  6-part  movements  for  the 
full  organ,  meant  to  be  played  at  the  end  of 
Vespers.  Interwoven  with  the  last  is  the  litur- 
gical melody  of  the  Benedicamus,  In  all  these 
compositions  Scheidt  has  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  original  plain-song  melodies  when  they  ap- 
pear as  Cantus  Firmus,  but  in  the  further  work- 
ing out  has  not  been  content  simply  to  harmonize 
them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  modes, 
but  has  so  far  altered  them  in  accordance  with 
the  new  ideas  of  harmony  then  beginning  to 
make  way.  But  there  is  still  wanting  in  him  a 
consistent  system  of  modulation.  The  chromatic 
semitones  are  still  employed  by  him  rather  in 
a  hap-hazard  sort  of  way. 

Twenty-six  years  later,  viz.  in  1650,  Scheidt 
published  another  work  for  the  organ,  his  second 
and  last,  which  shows  a  different  conception  as 
to  the  use  of  the  organ  in  the  services  of  the 
Church,  and  probably  marks  a  change  which 
was  then  going  on  gradually  in  the  practice  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  The  congregational  sing- 
ing of  metrical  hymns  was  gradually  superseding 
the  older  lituigical  music,  and  the  organ  had 
more  and  more  to  surrender  its  independence  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  simple  accompaniment 
in  4-part  harmony  of  the  melodies  of  these 
hynms,  which  now  began  to  assume  exclusively 
the  name  of  Choral-musik.  This,  which  was  at 
first  a  loss,  became  in  time  a  gain,  as  it  deepened 
the  sense  of  the  value  of  hi^mony  for  its  own 
sake ;  and  besides,  out  of  this  originated  the  new 
art-form  of  the  Choral-Yorspiel  of  later  days. 
Scheidt^s  last  organ  work  was  intended  to  meet 
the  new  requirements.  Its  title  sufficiently  ex- 
plains its  object:  ' Tabulatuivbuch  xoo  geist- 
licher  Lieder  u.  Psalmen  D.  Martini  Lutheri 
und  anderer  gottseliger  Manner  fur  die  Herren 
Organisten  mit  der  Christlichen  Kirchen  u. 
Gemeine  auf  der  Orgel,  desgleichen  auch  zu  Hause 
zu  spielen  u.  zu  singen,  auf  alleFest-u.  Sonn-tage 
durchs  ganze  Jahr  mit  4  Stimmen  componirt 
.  •  •  Gedruckt   zu    Gorlitz  . . .  im.   1650  Jahr.* 
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This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Magistrntoi  nnd 
Town  Council  of  Gorlitz,  and  the  compoaer 
seemB  to  imply  that  it  had  been  undertaken  at 
their  special  desire.  In  this,  as  in  his  preyioos 
work,  there  is  noticeabUi  as  Ritter  points  out, 
the  same  undecided  struggle  in  the  composer's 
mind  between  attachment  to  the  old  and  in- 
clination to  the  new.  Thns,  while  he  strictly 
adheres  to  the  original  rhythms  of  the  old  melo- 
dies, he  harmonizes  according  to  the  rules  of 
modern  musical  accent,  and  tbus  the  rhythm  of 
the  melody  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  rhythm 
implied  by  the  harmony.  See  for  illusti-ation 
his  setting  of  '  Ein*  feste  Buig'  in  Ritter,  '  6e- 
•obichte  der  Orgel-Mudk,'  p.  19,  the  first  two 
bars  of  which  may  here  be  given  :— 


One  chorale  appears  in  this  book  for  the' first 
time,  viz.  'O  Jesulein  siiss,  O  Jesiilein  mild,* 
which  has  been  adapted  in  later  chorale  books  to 
the  words  'O  heiliger  Geist,  0  heiligcr  Gott.* 
As  hnrmonized  by  Scheidt  it  is  given  in  Win- 
terfeld  *  Ev.  K.  G.V  ii.  No.  a  18,  and  SchiiberleiD, 
'  Schats  des  Chorgesangs,*  ii.  Ko.  457. 

If  it  is  his  organ  works  that  now  entitle  Scheldt 
to  honourable  remembrance  and  give  him  a  dis- 
tinct position  of  his  own  amongst  composers,  it 
was  not  his  organ  works,  but  his  vocal  composi- 
tions, that  procured  him  the  esteem  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  caused  him  to  be  ittnked  as  one 
of  the  celebrated  three  S/s.  Of  his  vocal  works, 
besides  the  *Sacrae  Cantiones'  of  1620,  men- 
titmed  above,  there  are  mentioned  'Liebliche 
Kraft-BIUmlein  conzertweise  mit  a  Stimmen  und 
General- Basse,'  Halle  1635;  'Geistliche  Con- 
certen  mit  2  und  3  Stimmen,  etc.,  4  parts,'  Leip- 
zig} 1631*  Another  instrumental  work  Bhould 
also  be  recorded,  more  for  the  clavier  than  the 
organ,  'Ludorum  musicorum  prima  et  secunda 
pars,  1623.' 

It  is  natural  to  draw  comparisons,  as  Ritter 
does  in  his  'History  of  Organ  Music,*  between 
Scheidt  and  Frescobaldi,  whose  lives  covered 
nearly  the  same  period  of  time,  and  who  may 
both  be  regarded  as  the  true  founders  of  modern 
organ  music,  or  rather,  the  Italian  of  clavier 
music  generally,  the  German  of  specifically 
organ  music.  Of  the  two,  Frescobaldi  is  the 
greater  genius,  showing  greater  force  of  imagin- 
ation in  the  invention  of  new  forms  and  the 
solution  of  difl5cult  problems ;  Scheidt  is  more 
laborious  and  painstaking,  showing  greater  study 
of  the  capabilities  of  his  instrument,  as,  for  in* 
stance,  in  the  use  of  tho  pedal,  and  in  registering 
generally,  with  neither  of  which  did  Frescobaldi 
concern  himself.  As  Ritter  points  out,  while 
Scheidt  has  thus  greater  command  of  all  the 
resources  of  expression,  Frescobaldi  has  more 
of  real  poetic  expression  in  his  music  itself. 


BCHEIN/ 

For  more  detailed  compariaon  of  the  two  mas- 
ters it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Ritter*s 
work,  [J.R3L] 

SCHEIN,  JoHAVir  Hermann,  was  bom  Jan. 
79,  1586,  at  Griinhun  in  Meissen,  where  his 
father  was  the  Lutheran  pastor.  Having  lost 
his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  taken  to  Dres- 
den and  became  a  chorister  in  the  Court  Chapel 
there.  His  further  education  was  received  at 
the  Gymnasium  of  Schulpforta  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig.  Of  his  musical  training  further 
than  what  he  received  in  the  Coart  Chapel  at 
Dresden  we  have  no  details.  In  161 3  he  wais 
invited  to  be  Capellmeister  at  Weimar,  but  held 
this  post  for  only  two  years.  On  the  death  of 
Seth  Calvisius  in  1615  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  Cantor  to  the  Thomas-Schule  in  Leip- 
zig, which  post  he  held  till  his  death  in  163a 

Schein  is  chiefly  known  to  later  times  by  hii 
'  Cantional,'  first  published  in  1627.  Its  ori- 
ginal title  is  'Cantional  oder  Gesangbnch  Augs- 
purgischer  Confession,  in  welchem  des  Henn 
D.  Martini  Lutheri  und  anderer  frommen  Chris- 
ten, auch  des  Autoris  eigne  Lieder  nnd  Psalmen 
. .  .  So  im  Chnr  und  Ftirstenthfiinem  Sachsen, 
insonderheit  aber  in  beiden  Kirchen  and  Ge- 
meinen  allhier  zu  Leipzig  gebriiuchlich,  verierti- 
get  und  mit  4,  5,  6  Stimmen  oomponirt . . .'  A 
second  enlarged  edition  ap|jeared  in  1645  after 
Schein's  death.  As  the  title  shows,  it  consists 
of  Choral-melodies,  both  old  and  new,  harmonized 
for  ordinary  church  use,  mostly  note  against  note. 
Schein  himself  appears  in  this  book  in  three 
capacities,  viz.  as  poet,  melodist,  and  harmonist. 
Ot  the  aoo  and  odd  Choral-melodies  in  the  book 
about  80  are  Schein's  own,  a  few  of  which  have 
still  held  their  ground  in  modem  chorale  books, 
though  some  api)ear  to  be  attributed  to  him  by 
mistake.  Schein's  book  differs  from  Criigers 
similar  book  of  later  date  (1648)  in  retaining 
the  old  irregular  rhythm  of  Choral-melodies, 
while  Criiger  has  transformed  their  rhythms 
according  to  more  modem  ideas.  But  if  Sdiein 
still  retains  the  old  rhythm  in  the  melodies,  in 
his  harmonies  he  has  almost  entirely  lost,  as 
Winterfeld  points  out,  the  feeling  for  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  old  church  modes  in  which  tliose 
melodies  are  written,  though  otherwise  his  har- 
monies are  serious  and  dignified.  With  Michael 
Praetorius  and  Heinrich  Schtttz,  and  probably 
through  their  influence,  Schein  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  Germany  of  the  new  movement  in 
music  proceeding  from  Italy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1 7th  centuiy.  Naturally  his  other  works 
show  this  more  plainly  than  the  *  Cantional/  as 
many  of  them  are  avowedly  written  in  imitation 
of  Italian  models.  These  other  works  are  as 
follows : — 

I.  ' Venus-Kranzlein *  ('Garland  of  Venus'), 
a  set  of '  weltliche  Lieder '  or  secular  songs,  for  5 
voices.    Leipzig,  1609. 

a.  *Geistliche  Concerte*  (Sacred  Concertos) 
for  4  voices.     161  a. 

3.  'Cymbalum  Sionium,'  containing  31  set- 
tings of  German  and  Latin  sacred  texts  for  5,  6^ 
8,  10,  and  la  voices.    16 13. 
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4.  'Banchetto  Muaicale,'  a  collection  of  Pa- 
vanes,  Gaillardes,  etc.,  in  5  parts.     161 7. 

5.  'Opella  Nova,'  ist  part,  containing  *  Geist- 
liche  Concerte  auf  jetzo  gebrauchliche  Italien- 
ische  invention  componirt*  (Sacred  Concertos 
written  in  the  new  Italian  style).     1 6 18. 

6.  'Musica  boscareccia,  Waldliederlein  auf 
Italian  -  Y illanellische  Invention  fingirt  und 
componirt'  (Hunting  or  Forest  Songs,  com- 
posed  in  the  style  of  Italian  villanellas). 

7.  '  Fontana  d*l8rael/  <  Israelis  Brunnlein  aus- 
erlesener  Kraftspriichlin  altes  und  neuen  Tes- 
taincnts,  etc.,  auf  ein  sonderbnre  anmuthige 
Italian-Madrigalische  Manier,  etc.,  mit  FleisH 
componirt '  (Israel's  fountain  of  select  passages 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  carefully  com- 
posed in  the  specially  graceful  style  of  the  Ita- 
lian Madrigal).  1623.  In  this  work  Schein 
gives  up  the  basso  continue,  and  goes  back  to 
the  more  purely  vocal  style  of  the  old  madrigal, 
permitting  himself  however  the  bolder  harmonic 
license  of  the  new  style  of  Monteverde  and  other 
Italians.  Wherever  the  words  seem  to  justify 
his  doing  so,  the  composer  delights  in  using  un- 
prepared discords,  and  discords  without  resolu- 
tion, with  perhaps  too  much  straining  afier 
passionate  expression. 

8.  'Opella  Nova,*  2nd  part,  1626,  contents 
similar  to  the  ist  part,  both  parts  having  basso 
continuo  and  instrumental  accompaniment. 

Over  30  numbers  from  Schein*8  'Cantional' 
may  be  found  in  Schoeberlein's  'Schate  des 
Liturgischen  und  Chor-gesangs,'  Gottingen, 
1867-72.  [J.R.M.] 

SCHICHT,  J.  G.  Last  line  but  one,  add 
probably  before  the  vords  not  by  John  Sebastian ; 
and  refer  to  Bach  in  Appendix. 

.  SCHILLING,  Dr.  G.  Add  date  of  death,  1880. 

SCHIMON,  Adolf.  Add  date  of  death,  June 
21, 1887. 

SCHINDLER,  Anton.  Line  2  of  article,/or 
1 769  read  1 796.     Line  3,/br  Modi  read  Medl. 

SCHIRA,  Francesco.  Add  date  of  death, 
Oct.  16,  1883. 

SCHLESINGEE.  P.  254a,  1.  4,  for  in  read 
Dec.  14. 

SCHMIDT.    See  Smith,  Father. 

SCHMITT.  P.  254  ft,  ^  7  f^^^  bottom, /or 
1803  read  2796. 

SCHNEIDER.  F.  J.  C.  A  fuller  list  of  his 
oratorios  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  p.  555  a. 

SCHNETZLER.    See  Snetzler,  and  voL  ii. 

P-  597- 

SCHOELCHER,  Victor.  P.  25 7  6, 1.  i 3  from 
bottom,  the  sentence  beginning  '  Up  to  1850*  re- 
quires correction,  as  in  1827  'The  Messiah'  (with 
Latin  words),  the  '  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  and 
'  Alexander's  Feast,*  had  been  given  in  Paris.  P. 
258  a,  1.  4  from  end  of  article,  read  the  highly 
elaborated  narrative. 

SCHONE  MINKA.  The  name  by  which  a 
certain  very  popular  Ruthenian  or  Little  Rus- 


sian song  ifl  generally  known.  (The  music  and 
original  woros  are  given  by  Pratsch,  '  Sobranie 
russkikh  narodnuikh  pyesen,*  end  of  vol.  i.,  and 
the  literal  German  version  in  Fink,  'Musikal- 
ischer  Hausscbats,*  No.  157.) 

Tfl-klMTKo-flftk     n  Ihi-ns  •  I,     Ska  -  nl  dly>chl- 
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L«  -  b«  -  wohl ;     Vun,  Ihr  met  -  ne      lie  -  ben  Rap-pen, 
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Laa  -  fee    was   Ihr      kOnnt.  Wart  doch,  wart  dock, 

ko  -  ra  -  ehe,        Tro  -  ya    dir  -  eht  -  aa  pla  -  ehe. 
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mein  Ko   -   lak.        BMh  deln  MSd-chen       weint    am  dleh. 


Tak  tal  me-ne    po-ld-da-eth.  TU-ko    90 


dn     mat. 
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Wenndu  mieh  nun  aa<A^er>lAi»-est,  Den-ke  doeh   an     mioh. 

It  is  marked  by  perfect  regularity  of  rhythm 
and  absence  of  certain  eccentricities  noted  in 
the  article  SoNO«  vol.  iii.  pp.  612,  613,  as  com- 
mon  in  the  Cossack  and  Little  Russian  songs  ; 
and  the  words  are  a  dialogue  in  rhymed  verse. 
It  is  an  interesting  instance  of  a  Volkslied  of  one 
country  becoming  domesticated  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity in  another,  and  also  of  the  extraordinary 
transformation  which  the  aong  may  undergo  in 
the  process.  A  very  loose  imitation  of  the  words 
of  this  song,  beginning  '  Schone  Minka  ich  moss 
scheiden,*  was  published  by  the  German  poet 
Ch.  A.  Tiedge  in  1808,  and  this,  with  the  melody 
much  altered,  is  now  to  be  found  in  most  collec- 
tions of  German  Volkslieder  without  notice  of 
the  Slavonic  source.  J.  N.  Hummel  has  made 
this  air  (rather  in  its  original  than  in  the  German 
form)  the  subject  of  '  Adngio,  Yariazionen  und 
Rondo  uber  ein  russisches  Thema*  for  PF., 
violin,  and  violoncello,  op.  78,  and  Weber  wrote 
a  set  of  brilliant  variatioBi  for  pianoforte  on  the 
same  theme.  [R.M.] 

SCHOOLS  OF  COMPOSITION.  P.  280  a, 
1.  ij  from  bottom,/or  161 2 -161 8  read  16 15-18. 
P.  285  6,  as  to  the  date  of  Piircell's  '  Dido  and 
iEneas,'  see  Purcell  in  Appendix.  P.  287  a, 
1.  7,/or  1694  read  i6g^. 

SCHOTT  (B.  Schott's  S6hne).  P.  315  a, 
L  15  of  article,  after  Adam  ctdd  (living  after- 
wards as  bandmaster  in  Canada  and  India,  where 
he  died).  At  end  of  first  paragraph  add  Schott's 
sons  have  been  music  publishers  to  the  Court 
since  1824.  After  Rink*s  organ-music  ctdd  *  der 
Choralfreund,"  in  9  volumes ;  '  &oIe  pratique  de 
la  modulation,' op.  99 ;  *  Gesangstudien '  (vocalises, 
m^thode  de  chant,  etc.)  by  Bord^se,  Bordogni, 
Concone,  F^tis,  Gavaud^,  Garcia,  Lablache,  Abb^ 
Mainzer,  Rossini,  Rubini,  Yaocai,  etc. 
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SCHOTTISCHE.  The  last  bar  of  lines  a  and 
4  of  the  musical  example  should  be  identical. 
The  right  notes  are  F,  G  (appoggiatura),  F,  E,  F. 

SCHRIDER  or  8CHREIDER  (possibly 
SoHBtoEB),  organ  builder.  See  voL  ill.  p.  539  5, 
article  Fathbb  Smith. 

SCHRODER  -  DEVRIENT,  WiLHiLiinni. 
Line  3  of  artioley/or  December  read  Dec  6. 

SGHROTER,  Coboka  Elisabeth  Wilhxl- 
MIKE,  a  celebrated  singer  of  the  Weimar  court 
in  its  most  brilliant  days,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
musician,  Johann  Friedrich  Schroter.  Accord- 
ing  to  her  latest  biographer,  Keil  (Vor  hundert 
Jahren,  Leipzig,  1875),  Corona  was  bom  Jan. 
14,  1 75 1 »  at  Guben,  whence  the  family  shortly 
afterwards  migrated  to  Warsaw  and  finally  to 
Leipzig.  Corona's  voice  was  trained  by  her 
father,  and  she  sang  when  she  was  but  14  at 
a  Leipzig  Grosses  Concert  (1765).  From  the 
following  year  ontil  1771  she  was  engaged  at 
these  concerts,  Sohmehling  (La  Mara)  being  re- 
tained as  principal  vocalist.  Goethe  had  become 
acquainted  with  Schroter  in  1 766 ;  ten  years  later 
he  conveyed  to  her  the  offer  of  the  post  of  Kam- 
mersangerin  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Weimar. 
Here  she  made  her  first  appearance  Nov.  23, 
1776,  and  soon  became  the  idol  of  the  place. 
Associated  with  Goethe  himself  in  the  produc- 
tion of  his  dramas,  she  created  amongst  others 
the  part  of  Iphigenia,  completely  realizing  the 
poefs  ideal  (see  Auf  Mieding's  Tod).  Her  oo* 
operation  in  '  Die  Fisoherin  *  included  the  com- 
position of  all  the  music.  It  was  on  July  a  a, 
1783,  that  she  was  heard  as  Dortchen,  and  that 
*  Der  Erlkonig,'  with  which  the  play  opens,  was 
sung  for  the  first  time.  After  1786  Schroter 
sang  little  in  public,  but  devoted  herself  to  com- 
position, painting,  and  a  few  dramatic  pupils. 
Schiller  heard  her  read  Goethe's  Iphigenia  in 
1787,  and  Charlotte  von  Schiller,  a  year  or  two 
later,  found  much  to  praise  in  the  musical  settings 
of  *  Der  Taucher '  and  *  Wttrde  der  Frauen,'  and 
their  expressive  rendering  by  the  famous  artist. 
In  the  meantime  Schroter*s  health  had  broken 
down,  and  her  death,  when  aged  51,  at  llmenau, 
^Aug.  a  3,  1 80a,  was  not  unexpected. 

Her  songs  were  published  in  two  books.  They 
are  melodious  and  simple  settings  of  poems  by 
Herder,  Matthison,  Klopstock,  etc.  Book  I.  (a5 
lieder,  Weimar,  1 786)  contains  Goethe's  *  Der 
neue  Amadis'  and  *Der  Erlkonig.'  The  list  of 
subscribers  furnishes  the  names  of  many  notabili- 
ties of  the  day  connected  with  Weimar  and  other 
German  Courts.  The  second  collection  of  songs 
was  published  at  Weimar,  1 794. 

Corona's  brothers,  Johann  Samuel  (vocalist) 
and  Johann  Heinrich  Schroter  (violinist)  visited 
England;  the  former  died  hero  in  1788.  Be- 
sides the  life  by  Keil,  Duntzer's  '  Charlotte  von 
Stein  and  Corona  Schroter '  may  be  consulted  for 
details  of  her  social  and  artistic  successes.  In 
1778  Schroter  handed  to  Goethe  her  MS.  auto- 
biography, which  has  never  been  made  public, 
perhaps  has  not  yet  been  discovered  among  his 
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gapers,  although  Goethe  noted  the  reodpt  of  it 
I  his  diary.  [I1.M.M.] 

SCHROETER,  Leonabd,  bora  at  Toigau  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  became 
Cantor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Magdeboiig  about 
1 564,  in  succession  to  Gallus  Dressier,  also  a 
composer  of  some  importance.  Schroeter's  chief 
work  is  'Hymni  Sacri,*  Erfurt,  1587,  and  con- 
sists of  4-  and  5-part  settings  of  those  Latin 
Churoh  Hymns  which  had  also  been  received 
into  the  worship  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Win- 
terfeld  says  of  these  hymns,  that  they  belong  to 
the  best  musical  works  of  the  time ;  the  har- 
mony is  rich,  clear,  and  dignified,  and  shows  an 
unmistakeable  advance  on  the  path  of  the  older 
masters.  They  aro  in  the  same  style  as  the 
Hymns  of  Palestrina  and  Yittoria,  only  the 
choral  melody  is  mostly  given  to  the  upper  voice. 
Some  of  these  hymns,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
German  psalms  of  Gallus  Dressier,  Schroeter's 
predecessor,  aro  re-published  in  Schoberlein  and 
Riegel's  *  Schatz  des  liturgischen  Chorgesangs,' 
Gottingen,  1868-73.  Four  WeihnachtsLied- 
lein  of  Schroeter's  are  received  into  the  repertoire 
of  the  Berlin  Dom-Chor,  and  are  published  in 
Schlesinger's  '  Musica  Sacra,'  No.  11.  A  Gct^ 
man  Te  Deum  for  double  choir  by  Schroeter, 
previously  existing  only  in  manoscript,  has  been 
printed  by  Otto  Kade  in  the  Noten-beilagen  to 
Ambros's  <Gesch.  der  Musik,'  No.  a8.   [J.K.M.] 

SCHUBERT,  Fbanz  Pbteb.  P.  334  a,  1, 15 
from  bottom  of  text,  omit  the  word  Schiller's. 
P.  331  b,  add  to  first  paragraph,  also  a  fine 
overture  in  E  minor  published  in  Series  IL  of 
the  complete  edition.  P.  333  b  and  elsewhere, 
for  Gundelberg  read  Gundelhof.  P.  334  a, 
1.  8,  the  hexameters  are  Kanne's.  P.  3396, 
L  14  from  bottom,  read  Count  F.  von  Troyer. 
P.  341  6,  1.  a6,  after  fond  ctdd  so  fond  as  to 
have  encored  it  on  first  hearing,  and  himself 
sung  in  the  encore  (Spaun).  P.  343  6,  L  9  firom 
bottom  of  text,  add  See  an  interesting  letter 
from  Ernst  Perabo,  the  present  owner  of  the 
MS.,  with  extract  from  the  Andante,  in  the 
<M.  Musical  Record,'  April,  1888.  P.  346  a, 
1.  16  firom  bottom, /or  Diabelli  read  Haslinger. 
P.  351  a,  1.  3a,  for  alone  read  in  themselves. 
P.  355  <»»  !•  34»  /^  ^^  faiter  read  much 
fairer.  Add  that  Schubert  was  reboried  on  Sept. 
23,  1888,  in  the  central  cemetery  of  Vienna. 
P.  359  a.  note  a,  add  It  was  taken,  or  begun, 
while  Schubert  took  refuge  in  the  artist's  bouse 
from  a  thunderstorm  (Pohl).  P.  359  b,  L  35, 
add  He  had  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth  (Benedict). 
P.  36a  b,  at  bottom,  the  sentence  beginning 
'They  show  no  esthetic  artifices,'  etc.,  is  not 
correct.  See  the  *  Rondo  brillante,*  op.  70,  where 
part  of  the  introduction  is  quoted  in  the  Rondo : 
also  in  op.  100  the  subject  of  the  slow  move* 
ment  is  introduced  into  the  Finale,  and  others. 
P.  367  a,  add  to  note.  His  poems  were  collected  :— 
'  Poetische  Betrachtungen  in  fireyen  Stunden,  von 
Nicolaus :  mit  einer  Vorrede  .  . .  von  Friedrich 
von  Schlegel.'  Wien,  Gerold,  1828.  P.  3696, 
add  to  list  of  authors  of  poems,  W.  Muller  44. 
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P'  370  b.  add  The  articles  on  Schubert's  masses 
by  Mr.  E.  Prout  in  the '  M.  Musical  Record '  for 
1871,  and  the  *  Concordia'  for  1875,  are  too  im- 
portant and  interesting  to  be  omitted.  Ibid, 
Add  to  the  letters,  i8a8.  Ap.  10  |  Vienna  | 
Probst  I  MS.  copy  in  the  writer's  possession.  P. 
371  by  for  Auf  der  Briicke  read  Auf  der  Brack,* 

P*  374  ^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^<^  ^^  Madchen,  Der,  tidd 
181 7.  P.  375  6,  in  No.  7  of  the  Symphonies  read 
entry  in  last  column  a*  MS.  (See  pp.  334, 
335.)  Lower  down.  No.  z6  of  the  Sonatas, 
for  Op.  40  read  Op,  140.  P.  3786,  after  4^1 
add  Der  Tod  und  das  Madchen  |  .  |  Op.  7,  no.  3  | 
February.  P,  379  a,  No.  496,  the  date  of  Furcht 
der  Geliebten  should  be  Sept.  1 3, 18 15  (Autog.  at 
Sotheby's).  P.  380 a,  1 8 2 3,  Eitner {*  Monatshefte/ 
etc.,  1888,  p,  33)  mentions  an  autograph  of  '  Da 
liebst  mich  nicht '  (op.  59,  no.  z)  in  Gf  minor,  and 
dated  July  182a,  but  whether  this  is  the  original 
autograph  or  a  du  plicate  by  Schubert  is  not  certai  n. 
P,  38a  a,  1.  i^<>rKopfermannrea<2Kopfermann. 
A  complete  edition  of  Schubert's  works  in  a  a 
classes  was  announced  by  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel  on 
*  Schubert's  death-day,  1884.'  Up  to  Feb.  1889, 
the  following  have  been  published: — Series  I. 
8  Symphonies  in  a  vols.  II.  10  Overtures,  etc. 
VII.  5tets,  4tet8,  and  Trios,  a  vols.  VIII.  8 
Rondos,  SonataB,etc.,  for  PF.  and  one  instrament. 

IX.  PF.  4-hand  compositions,  3a  in  all,  in  3  vols. 

X.  15  Sonatas  for  PF.  solo.  XI.  Miscellaneous 
PF.  works.  XIII.  Masses,  7,  in  a  vols.  XIV. 
a  I  small  church  works.  XV.  Dramatic  music: 
(i)  'TeufelsLustschloss';  (a)  <  Der  vierjahrige 
Posten ' ;  *  Fernando ' ;  '  Die  Freunde  von  Sala- 
manka  * ;  (6)  '  Fierrabras.' 

The  history  of  Schubert's  music  owes  very 
much  to  Max  Fbisdlakdeb,  Dr.  in  Philosophy, 
who  was  bom  at  Brieg  in  Silesia  Oct  la,  1852, 
and  studied  singing  under  Manuel  Garcia  in 
London  and  Julius  Stockhausen  in  Frankfort. 
Friedlander  has  travelled  much  and  is  widely 
known  as  a  baritome  singer.  He  sang  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  April  19. 1884,  and  elsewhere 
in  London.  He  has  taken  up  musical  investiga- 
tion, especially  in  connection  with  Schubert; 
and  has  edited  the  new  edition  of  Peters'  collec- 
tion of  Schubert's  songs ;  with  a  supplement  of 
variations;  Schubert's  duets;  Schubert's  quintet, 
<Nur  wer  die  Sehnaucht  * ;  Gluck'sOdes;  Re- 
vised edition  of  the  text  to  Schumann's  songs ; 
1  cx>  Deutsche  Volkslieder  (not  before  published) ; 
Stockbausen's  Gesangstechnik  (with  the  author). 
He  is  understood  to  be  devoting  himself  to  the 
collection  of  materials  for  an  exhaustive  biography 
of  Schubert,  for  which  he  is  well  qualified. 

SCHtJTZ,  Heinrich.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  45,  and 
add  as  follows: — His  father  and  grandfather 
occupied  a  good  social  position  at  Weissenfels, 
whither  his  father  removed  with  his  family  on 
the  death  of  the  grandfather  in  1591.  In  h\s 
thirteenth  year  (1598)  Heinrich  was  taken  into 
the  service  of  La^dgraf  Moritz  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
as  narrated  in  the  former  article. 

1  *  Aaf  der  Brack.  Der  SM«n  JoIIiu.  1814.'  See  *  Foetleehes  Tage- 
buch,'  p.  79;  In  SimmiL  poet.  Werke  Ton  Xnut  SchuUe.  8to. 
Leipdcina. 
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Add  to  vol.  iv.  p.  45  a,  1.  9  from  bottom : — ^The 
Landgraf,  as  a  man  of  culture,  interested  in  all 
new  movements  in  literature  and  art,  wished  him* 
self  to  gain  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  new 
Italian  style  of  music,  and  hoped  through  Hein- 
rich Schutz  to  be  able  to  transplant  it  to  Germany 
and  into  his  own  Court  chapel,  and  thus  vivify 
German  art  by  a  new  alliance  with  Italian.  In 
Schiltz  he  found  the  man  for  his  purpose.  Schtttz 
accepted  the  LandgraPs  offer  and  proceeded  to 
Venice,  where  he  remained  under  Gabrieli's 
tuition  from  1609  until  his  master's  death  in 
161  a.  Gabrieli  showed  bis  esteem  for  his  pupil 
by  sending  to  him  ^m  his  death-bed  a  ring  to 
wear  to  his  memory,  and  Schiits  on  his  part  ever 
professed  the  highest  veneration  for  his  master. 
In  z 61 2  he  returned  to  Cassel,  and  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  Landgraf,  but  either  uncertain 
himself  as  to  his  real  vocation  for  music  or 
induced  by  his  friends,  he  had  still  some  thoughts 
of  taking  up  again  the  profession  of  law.  Per- 
haps the  Landgrafs  chapel  was  too  narrow 
a  sphere  for  him  to  work  in ;  it  was  fortunate 
therefore  that  in  1614  he  received  the  invitation 
to  undertake  the  entire  direction  of  the  capelle 
of  the  Elector  Johann  Greorg  of  Saxony  at 
Dresden,  at  a  salary  of  400  gulden.  The  Land- 
graf was  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  and  would 
at  first  only  allow  him  to  accept  this  position 
temporarily.  He  recalled  SchUtz  in  161^  but  on 
the  earnest  petition  of  the  Elector  finally  con- 
sented to  his  remaining  permanently  at  Dresden. 
SchUtz's  first  endeavour  at  Dresden  was  to  re- 
organize the  electoral  music,  and  indeed,  as  he 
had  been  engaged  to  do,  on  the  Italian  model, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  new  concerted 
style  of  music  vocal  and  instnimental.  He 
procured  good  Italian  instruments  and  players, 
and  sent  qualified  members  of  the  capelle  to 
Italy  for  a  time,  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  new 
style  of  singing  and  playing. 

To  p.  45  6,  1.  7  from  bottom,  add  * — For  his 
purpose  Schutz  uses  the  means  of  expression 
afforded  by  contrast  of  different  choirs,  or 
contrast  of  solo  voices  with  full  choir,  or  con- 
trast of  voices  with  instruments,  either  the 
simple  Basso  Continue,  t.e.  for  organ,  lute,  or 
theorbo,  or  strings  with  occasional  trumpets, 
etc.  The  work  on  the  subject  of  the  Resur- 
rection is  entitled  'Historia  der  frohlichen 
und  Siegreichen  Auferstehung  nnsers  einigen 
Erlosers  und  Seligmachers  Jesu  Christi.'  The 
occasion  for  the  composition  of  this  work  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  practice,  still  kept  up 
at  Dresden,  Leipzig  and  other  churches  in. 
Saxony,  of  singing  the  story  of  the  Resurrection 
at  Easter  as  that  of  the  Passion  in  Holy  Week, 
A  'Geistliches  Gesangbuch'  of  161  a  informs  us 
that '  Every  year  on  Easter-day  at  Vespers,  before 
the  sermon,  there  is  sung  in  our  Christian  congre- 
gations the  Resurrection,  so  splendidly  set  by 
Antonius  Scandellus.'  This  Antonius  Scan- 
dellus,  or  Scandelli,  had  been  one  of  Schiitz's  own 
predecessors  at  Dresden  from  1 568-80,  and  had 
written  both  a  Passion  and  a  Resurrection.  His 
'  Resurrection'  must  have  continQed  in  use  even 
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beyond  Sohttti's  time,  sinoe  it  even  appears  in 
Vopelios'  *  Leipziger  Gesangbach*  of  1682.    It 
may  be  seen  in  Schoberlein  and  Riegel's  '  Schatz 
des  litorgiichen  ChorgeBangs'  vol.  ii.  619-647. 
(With  regard  to  the  authorship,  compare  O. 
Kade*B  remarks  in  the  Torwort  to  the  Noten- 
beilagen  to  Ainbros's  Geschicbte  xlvi.).  Schutz's 
Besorrection  follows  the  line  of  Scandelli's,  only 
whereas  ScandelU's  composition  is  purely  vocal, 
that  of  Sohtitz  is  adapted  to  instrumental  accom- 
paniment.    Both  works  begin  with  a  setting  (in 
Scandelli  5-part,  in  Schiitz  6-part)  of  the  words 
'Die  Auferstehnng  unsers  Herm  Jesu  Christi, 
wie  UDS  die  von  den  Evangelisten  beschrieben 
wird,*  and  conclude  with  a  setting  (Scandelli 
5-part,  ScbCitz  8-part)  of  the  words  v'Oott  sei 
Dank,   der    uns    den  Sieg  gegeben  hat/  etc 
In  Scandelli,  the  part  of  the  Evangelist  is  alto- 
gether liturgical,  but   in    Schutz,  while  it    is 
motitly  based  on  the  liturgical  melody,  the  more 
important  passages  have  given  to  them  a  more 
characteristic  and  expressive  form  of  declamation, 
which  sometimes  rises  up  to  actual  melody  in  the 
more  modem  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  Evan- 
gelist's part  is  accompanied  throughout  either  by 
the  organ  or  preferably  by  four  Viole  da  Gamba, 
which  are  ealled  upon  at  certain  pauses  in  the 
narrative  to  execute  appropriate  runs  or  passages 
('  Zierliehe  und  appropriirte  Laufe  oder  passaggi 
machen  *).    The  words  of  other  personages  are 
set  for  two  or  more  voices,,  according  to  their 
number,  as  for  instance,  the  words  of  the  three 
Maries  as  a  trio,  of  the  two  angels  as  a  duet,  of 
the  eleven  disciples  as  a  6-part  chorus,  only  that 
usually  for  single    personages  two  parts    are 
employed  (as  in  ^ndelli),  though  Schiitz  permits 
one  of  these  parts  to  be  taken,  as  he  expresses 
it,  xnstrumentaliter.     This  work  of  Schutz's  is 
altogether  remarkable,  as  being  a  highly  success- 
ful endeavour  to  unite  dramatic  expressiveness 
with  reverence  for  ecclesiastical  tradition.    The 
same  spirit  is  shown  in  another  form  in  his  next 
work  of  importance,  Cantiones  Sacrae,  for  four 
voices  with  bass  accompaniment  for  organ.    The 
endeavour  here  is  to  unite  the  older  form  of  the 
Motet  with  the  newer  form  of  the  Concerto,  and 
the  Diatonic  Church  Modes  with  the  use  of 
Chromatic  harmonlea.    In  1627  Johann  Georg  L 
of  Saxony  wished  to  signalize  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  Landgraf  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  by  giving  the  first  performance 
of  opera  in  (jermany.   The  opera  had  just  sprung 
into  life  in  connexion  with  the  new  musical 
movement  in  Italy,  as  a  supposed  revival  of  the 
antique  music- drama.    Schatz  wasoonmiissioned 
to  procure  from  Italy  Peri's  opera '  Dafne.'    The 
poet  Opitz  was  set  to  the  task  of  translating  the 
Italian  text  by  Binuocini  into  German,  and  as  it 
was  found  that  Peri's  music  would  not  quite  fit 
the  new  German  words,  Schiitz  had  to  adapt 
them  to  new  music  of  his  own.     The  opera 
'  Dafne,'  as  thus  set  by  Schtitz,  was  performed  at 
Torgau  on   the   13th  of  April,  1627.     Unfor- 
tunately the  music  of  this  first  German  opera 
has  not  been  preserved,  and,  no  further  account 
of  it  has  been  given.    It  is  probable  however 
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that  Schiitx  did  little  else  on  this  oocasinn  thao 
re-arrange  Peri's  music  &nd  add  aomefcliing  in 
exactly  the  same  style.     In  &ny  case  the  rmlt 
WHS  not  such  as  to  induce  Schutz  to  make  any 
further  attempts  in  musio  for  the  theatre,  if  we 
except  another  occasional  piece,  m  Ballet  written 
in  1638,  the  music  of  which  appears  also  to  be 
lost.    In  1628,  Schiitz  having  loet  his  wife,  found 
some  comfort  in  his  sorrow,  as  he  tells  us,  by 
occupying  himself  with  the  task  of  composiiig 
meluidies  with  simple  4-part  harmony  to  a  rhymed 
version  of  the  Psalms  by  Dr.  Comelins  Becker. 
This  version  by  Becker  was   meant  to  be  a 
Lutheran  rival  to  an  earlier  Galvinistic  version 
by  Lobwasser  based  on  the  French  Psalter  of 
Marot  and  Beza,  and   adapted   to    the   same 
melodies.     Later  on,  Johann  Greor^  II.,  with  % 
view  to  the  introduction  of  the  Becker  Pialter  in 
place  of  Lobwasser's  in  the  schools  and  churchei 
of  Saxony,  urged  Schiitz  to  complete  his  compo- 
sition of  melodies  for  the  work.     The  task  was 
hardly  congenial  to  our  compoeer,  as  he  himself 
confesses  in  the  preface  to  the  complete  work 
when  it  appeared  m  i66x.     Two  further  editions 
however  of  this  Psalter,  with  Sohiits'a  melodies, 
appeared  in   1676  and   171a.     Some  of  these 
melodies  passed  into  later  Cantionals,  though 
none  have  ever  taken  the  same  place  in  genernl 
use  or  esteem  that  similar  work  by  leas  i»™'»«>"t 
composers  has  done. 

Correct  p.  46  a,  1.  4,  etc.  by  the  following: — 
Partly  to  distract  himself  from  his  great  sorrow, 
partly  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  still  newer 
development  of  musio  in  Italy,  with  which 
the  name  of  Claudio  Monte  venle  is  chiefly 
associated  y  Schutz  set  out  on  a  second  visit 
to  Italy  in  1620.  He  found  mosical  taste  in 
Venice  greatly  changed  since  the  time  of  his  first 
vi8it(i6z2), 'modern  ears  were  being  regaled  with 
a  new  kind  of  sensation'  ('recenti  titiUaiaone'). 
The  new  style  consisted  in  the  greater  promineooe 
given  to  solo  singing,  and  to  intensity  of 
expression  in  solo  singing,  the  freer  use  of 
dissonances,  and  greater  richness  and  variety  in 
instrumental  accompaniment.  In  a  series  of 
works  entitled  Symphoniae  Sacrae,  Schutz  en- 
deavoured to  turn  to  account  the  new  experiences 
he  had  gained,  without  however,  like  his  new 
Italian  models,  turning  his  back  upon  his  earlier 
polyphonic  training.  He  never  altogether  forgot 
to  unite  the  solidity  of  the  old  school  with  the 
piquancy  of  expression  of  the  new.  The  first  part 
of  'Symphoniae  Sacrae'  appearef^^at  Venioe  in 
1629,  and  consists  of  twenty  sebungs  of  Latin 
texts,  chiefly  from  the  Psalms  and  the  Song  of 
Songs.  A  second  part  of  Symphoniae  Sacrae, 
with  the  sub-title  *  Deutsche  Concerten,'  appeared 
at  Dresden  in  1657 ;  a  third  part  also  at  Dresden 
in  1650.  The  two  later  parts  are  settings  of 
German  Bible  texts.  They  may  be  described  as 
brief  dramatic  cantatas  for  various  combinations 
of  voices  and  instruments,  and  in  virtue  of  them 
Schiitz  may  be  considered  joint-founder  with 
Carissimi  of  the  Dramatic  Oratorio.  Winterfeld 
(Gabrieli,  voL  ill.  pp.  82,  etc.,  also  Bvang.  Kir. 
Gesang.  ii.  p.  3x5)  singles  out  for  special  notice 
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from  the  first  part,  'Fili,  fili  mi,  Absalom* 
(David^B  lament  over  Absalom),  wriiten  for  bass 
solo  with  accom^vaniinent  of  four  trombones,  and 
from  the  third  part, '  Saul,  Saul,  was  verfolgst  du 
mich  *  (a  cantata  for  the  festival  of  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul),  and  *  Mein  Sohn  warom  hast  du  uns 
das  gethan'  (for  the  iirstSunday  after  Epiphany). 
In  1 63 1  and  following  years  Saxony  became 
the  scene  of  war,  and  one  result  was  the  com* 
plete  disorganization  of  the  Elector  s  capelle, 
means  failing  for  the  payment  of  musicians,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Elector  and  his  court  being 
occupied  with  more  serious  matters  than  music. 
Schiitz  obtained  leave  in  1633  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  Ck>penhagen  from  King  Christian  IV. 
of  Denmark.  The  years  1635-41  were  spent  in 
wanderings  to  and  fro  between  different  courts 
with  occasional  returns  to  Dresden,  Schutz 
being  still  nominally  in  the  service  of  the  Elector. 
The  chief  works  worthy  of  notice  published 
during  these  yean  are  two  sets  of  Ueistliche 
Concerte  for  I  to  5  voices,  with  Basso  Continuo 
(1636,  39),  the  second  set  being  especially  re- 
markable by  the  composer's  frequent  directions 
for  the  securing  of  proper  expression  in  his 
music.  (It  is  to  be  remembered  that  marks 
and  terms  of  expression  were  not  then  in  vogue.) 
In  1 64 1  Schutz  returned  to  Dresden  to  make  an 
effort  to  reorganize  the  music,  but  from  want  of 
means  his  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  any- 
thing like  success  till  1645  or  47.  A  work  of 
importance  was  written  and  produced  about 
1645,  though  strangely  enough  it  was  never 
printed  or  published  in  Schiitz^s  life-time,  and 
only  appeared  in  print  for  the  first  time  in  1873, 
edited  by  Carl  Riedel  of  Leipzig.  It  is  a  small 
Passion  Oratorio  on  the  Seven  Words  from  the 
Cross.  This  work  is  of  importance  as  con- 
tributing some  new  elements  to  the  development 
of  the  later  Passion  Music.  First,  the  part  of 
the  Evangelist  is  no  longer  based  on  the  liturgical 
intonation,  as  in  the  '  Resurrection '  oratorio  of 
1623,  but  takes  the  form  of  the  new  Arioso 
Recitative.  For  the  sake  of  variety  Schutz 
divides  this  part  among  different  solo  voices,  and 
sets  it  twice  in  the  form  of  a  quartet.  Next, 
the  work  is  opened  and  concluded  with  a  chorus 
(5-part  with  basso  continuo)  expressive  of  the 
feelings  of  Christians  at  the  contemplation  of  our 
Lord  upon  the  Cross.  After  the  opening,  and 
again  before  the  concluding  chorus,  there  occurs 
a  short  5-part  instrumental  symphony,  which  has 
been  aptly  described  as  an  ideal  raising  and 
dropping  of  tL  curtain  before  and  after  the 
action.  The  instruments  to  be  used  are  not 
specified,  but  strings  are  probably  more  intended 
than  anything  else.  The  part  of  our  Lord  differs 
from  the  other  parts  in  having  a  3-part  instru- 
mental accompaniment.  This  probably  origi- 
nated out  of  the  ctistom  in  previous  '  Passions ' 
(as  followed  in  Scandelli's  '  Resurrection '  for 
instance),  of  setting  the  words  of  our  Lord  in 
4  vocal  parts.  Schutz  here  improved  upon  the 
idea,  first  timidly  suggested  by  himself  in  his 
*  Resurrection,'  of  giving  the  words  of  a  single 
character  to  a  single  voice^  for  the  sake  of 
voih  IV.  rr,  6. 
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dramatic  consistency,  and  assigning  the  ac- 
companying parts  to  the  instruments.  The  way 
in  which  this  accompaniment  is  carried  out 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is  neither  in  the  old 
style  nor  in  the  new,  but  a  curious  combination 
of  both;  the  lower  part  is  identical  with  the 
basso  continuo  for  sustaining  the  harmony 
throughout :  the  other  two  parts  are  written  in 
the  polyphonic  style  with  the  voice,  consisting  of 
imitations  either  preceding  or  following  the  vocal 
phrase.  It  is  well  known  how  Bach  in  his 
'  Matthaus-Passion '  developed  this  idea  of  a 
special  accompaniment  to  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
surrounding  Him  as  it  were  with  a  halo.  Na- 
turally there  are  no  arias  in  the  modem  sense 
in  Schutz 's  work,  all  is  in  the  form  of  expressive 
recitative.  A  touching  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness distinguish  the  whole  work.  In  1648 
appeared  his  '  Musicalia  ad  Chorum  Sacrum,'  a 
work  in  quite  a  different  style  from  those  last 
mentioned,  and  showing  a  reaction  in  Schiitz's 
mind  against  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  modem 
'Manier.'  It  consists  of  29  pieces  to  German 
words,  for  5,  6,  and  7  voices,  in  the  old  motet 
or  strictly  polyphonic  style,  in  which  the  bassus 
generalis  or  continuus  may  bo  dispensed  with  (as 
the  title  says,  *  Wobei  der  Bassus  Generalis  auf 
Gutachten  und  Begehren,  nicht  aber  aus  Noth- 
wendigkeit  zugleich  anch  zu  befinden  ist ').  In 
the  preface  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  no  one 
will  become  a  capable  musician  who  has  not  first 
acquired  skill  in  strict  contrapuntal  work  with- 
out the  use  of  the  basso  continuo.  Personal  reasons 
to  some  extent  combined  with  artistic  reasons  to 
produce  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  older  school 
of  music  as  against  the  new,  to  which  we 
have  referred.  From  1647  onwards,  in  spite 
of  the  many  personal  sacrifices  he  had  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Elector's  capelle,  as  for  instance 
by  paying  or  increasing  out  of  his  own  salary 
the  salaries  of  others  of  the  musicians,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  so  many  annoyances  m 
connection  with  it  as  caused  him  to  have  almost 
a  disgust  for  the  further  cultivation  of  music 
at  Dresden,  and  induced  him  to  solicit  over 
and  over  again  in  1651-55  dismissal  frcm  the 
Elector's  service.  The  new  Italian  element  in 
the  chapel  was  very  different  from  the  old, 
Schiitz  was  getting  involved  in  continuah  differ- 
ences and  s«}uabbles  with  a  new  Italian  colleague 
Bontempi.  Italian  art  was  losing  its  earlier 
seriousness  of  purpose,  turning  its  back  upon  its 
older  traditions,  And  aiming  simply  at  the 
amusement  of  princes  and  their  courts,  and  thus 
acquiring  a  popularity  dangerous  to  higher 
ventures  of  art.  The  Elector  however  refused 
to  accept  the  resignation  of  his  Capellmeister, 
and  aftier  1655  affairs  improved  somewhat,  so 
far  as  Schiitz  was  personally  concertfed,  so  that 
he  continued  quietly  at  his  post  for  the  remain- 
ing sixteen  years  of  his  life. 

In  1657  he  published  'Zwolf  geistliche 
Gesiinge '  a  4  for  small  choirs,  a  work  which  we 
might  call  a  German  Communion  and  Evening 
Service,  consisting,  as  it  does,  mainly  of  settings 
of  the  chief  portiona  of  the  Litui^^  in  order,  viz. 
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the  Kyrie,  Glori*,  Nioene  Creed,  Words  of  In- 
■titution  (uBually  appointed  to  be  rang  in  early 
Lutheran  litnrgiea^  a  Gommanion  Podm,  Post 
Communion  Thanksginng,  then  a  Magnifiest 
and  Litany,  etc.  From  1657-61  our  composer 
would  seem  to  have  been  oocupied  with  the  tank 
enjoined  on  him  by  the  new  elector,  that  of  com- 
posing additional  melodies  for  Becker's  Psalter, 
alieaay  mentioned  ;  work  which  apparently  gave 
him  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth,  and 
hindered  him  from  devoting  himself  to  other 
more  congenial  work.  In  the  preface  to  this 
Psalter,  1 661,  he  says  that '  to  confess  the  truth, 
he  would  rather  have  spent  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life  in  revising  and  completing  other 
works  which  he  had  begun,  requiring  more  skill 
and  invention '  (*  mehr  sinnreichen  Inventi- 
onen  *),  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
next  work  with  which  Schfitz  occupied  himself 
has  been  preserved  to  us  in  so  incomplete  a  form. 
It  was  a  setting  of  the  story  of  the  Birth  of  our 
Lord,  and  as  a  Christmas  oratorio  would  have 
been  a  fitting  companion-work  to  his  earlier 
'Easter'  oratorio  and  his  later  'Passions-Musik.* 
Only  the  part  of  the  Evangelist,  in  recitative 
with  bass  accompaniment,  has  been  preserved  to 
us;  but  the  prefiioe  to  this  (1664)  contains  a 
specification  of  xo  so-called  'Concerto  *  for  various 
voices  and  instruments  which  were  to  come  in 
at  different  points  of  the  narrative.  The  intro- 
duction, for  instance,  cunsiBted  of  the  title  ('  Die 
Geburt,  etc.*)  set  for  4  vocal  and  5  instrumental 
parts ;  the  message  of  the  Angel  was  set  for 
soprano  solo  with  accompaniment  of  a  violettas 
axid  I  violone ;  the  Chorus  of  Angels  for  6  voices 
with  violins  and  violas ;  the  words  of  the  Shep- 
herds for  3  alto  voices  with  a  flutes  and  bassoon ; 
of  the  Wise  Men  for  3  tenor  voices  with  a 
violins  and  bassoon  ;  of  the  High  Priests  for  4 
bass  voices  and  a  trombones ;  and  so  on  with  the 
rest  of  the  work.  The  loss  of  these  concerted 
movements  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  they 
would  doubtless  have  shown  Schiitz's  maturer 
views  on  instrumentation  and  the  combination 
of  voices  and  instruments.  The  last  work  of 
Schtitz  preserved  to  us,  and  perhaps  his  most 
famous  work,  is  his  setting  of  the  story  of  the 
Passions,  four  settings  in  all,  after  the  four 
Evangelists.  This  work  was  never  published  in 
his  own  life-time,  and  the  only  original  copy 
eirtant  is  that  of  the  St.  John  Passion,  presented 
by  the  composer  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Wolfen- 
bilttel,  and  now  in  the  library  at  Wolfenbtittel. 
The  only  copy  of  the  other  settings  is  that  made 
by  a  later  hand  in  1690,  regarding  which  see 
below  in  list  of  Schutz's  works.  As  we  now 
have  the  wozk,  it  is  for  voices  alone  without 
instruments.  It  is,  therefore,  as  if  the  composer 
here  wished  to  denounce  the  mere  external 
advantages  of  the  newer  concerted  and  dramatic 
style  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  the  spirit  of  it 
oould  be  retained  and  appli^  to  the  purely  vocal 
and  older  polyphonic  style.  For  what  specially 
distinguishes  this  Passions-Musik,  is  the  series 
of  brief  choruses  of  surprising  dramatic  energy 
and  truth  of  expression,  yet  never  overstepping 
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the  bounds  of  devout  reverence  inspired  by  tk 
subject.  Otherwise  the  work  is  more  poivly 
liturgical  than  later  Passions,  not  having  ariu 
and  chorales  to  interrapt  the  narrative  ai^  gire 
that  variety  of  interest  so  needed  formodemoaDoot 
performance.  Each  Passion  ia  opened  aooordin; 
to  old  custom  with  a  setting  of  the  title  ('the  Fis- 
sion etc ')  and  closed  with  m  devotional  charu 
in  motet  style,  the  text  taken  from  some  familiar 
Church  hymn.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  written 
in  unaccompanied  recitative,  though  parts  of  it 
may  have  been  meant  to  be  accompanied  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  Schiitz  himself  in  his '  R^ 
sunection.  In  the  *  St.  Matthew  *  the  recitat^ii 
has  more  of  melodic  expressiveness  than  in  the 
other  Passions.  The  '  St.  Mark '  is  pecnliar  in 
combining  the  greatest  monotony  of  recitadvs 
with  the  richest  dramatic  character  in  the 
choruses.  Dr.  Spitta,  the  editor  of  the  new  com- 
plete edition  of  Schutz*s  works,  is  inclined,  as 
this  and  other  grounds,  to  have  some  doubti  m 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  '  St.  Mark  PaesioD ' 
(see  hie  prefiMse  pp.  xx,  xxi.)  But  the  fact  of  iti 
being  joined  with  the  other  undoubtedly  auth«B> 
tic  Passions  without  anything  to  indicate  iti 
being  by  a  different  author,  is  sufficient  to  out- 
weigh mere  suspicions.  These  *  Passions,*  oooh 
prened,  and  so  far  adapted  to  the  requirementi 
of  modem  performance,  have  been  repeatedly 
produced  with  considerable  success  bj  the  Kiedel- 
sche  Verein  of  Leipzig. 

To  p.  466,  L  6  tnm  end,  eidd  In  his  Uter 
years  Schuts's  powers  began  to  fail,  especially  hk 
sense  of  hearing ;  and  we  are  told,  when  he 
oould  no  longer  go  out,  he  spent  the  most  of  hii 
time  in  the  readingof  HolyScriptureand  spiritnsl 
books.  His  last  attempts  at  composition  were 
settings  of  portions  of  the  119th  Psalm ;  and  no 
verse  indeed  of  that  psalm  could  have  been  more 
fittingly  chosen  as  the  motto  of  both  hia  personal 
life  and  his  art-work  than  that  on  which  he  wm 
last  engaged,  but  left  unfinished  :  '  Thy  statatei 
have  been  my  songs  in  the  house  of  my  pilgrim- 
age.' He  is  the  true  predecessor  of  Handel  sad 
]£ush,  not  so  much  in  the  mere  form  of  his  work, 
as  the  spirit.  If  in  the  dramatised  Biblical  soenei 
of  his  'Symphoniae  Sacrae,'  he  ia  more  espedaUy 
Handel's  predecessor,  in  his  Passion  Music  be  is 
Bach's.  Both  Handel  and  Bach  simply  brought 
to  perfection  what  lay  in  germ  in  Heinrich 
Schiits.  His  great  merit  consists  in  this, 
that  at  a  time  when  the  new  dramatic  style 
was  threatening  the  complete  overthrow  of  tiis 
older  polyphonic  style,  he  saw  bow  to  retain  the 
advantages  of  both,  and  laboured  to  engraft  the 
one  upon  the  other.  It  was  thus  he  prepared 
the  way  for  the  greater  work  of  Handel  and 
Bach  after  him.  The  rather  singular  coinci- 
dence of  Schiitz's  birth-year  being  exactly  a 
hundred  years  earlier  than  the  birth -year  of 
Handel  and  Bach,  brought  about  on  the  occasion 
of  the  keeping  of  the  bicentenary  of  the  two 
latter,  In  1885,  a  great  revival  of  interest  in 
the  work  of  their  forerunner,  which  has  had 
this  practical  result  at  least,  the  beginning  of 
the   publication  of  m   monumental  edition  of 
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his  works  by  Mesin.  fireitkopf  t  H&rtel  of 
Leipzig. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Scbutz's  works, 
based  on  Eitner,  Monatshefte  ftir  Musikge- 
schichte,  xviii.  pp.  47  ff. 

I.   WOBKS  FUBLISHED  IK  URTDIK. 

I.  n  prtmo  llbro  de  Madric^H  de  Henrtoo  SMitario  AlamAiino. 
Yonloa.  1611.  Dedicated  to  Undffraf  Mortti  of  Uesse-Caatel.  Oon- 
taint  18  Madrigals  a  ^  and  1  Ulalogo  a  8.  (Thl*  work  is  said  In 
Langhans's '  Geichichte  der  Muslk.'  1.  p.  llfi.  to  b«  lost,  but  Eitnar  says 
a  complete  oop7  ezisu  in  the  Librarj  at  Casael.) 

S.  S  riteet  d'oeoaaton.  entlUcd  '  Ooncarte,'  puMtehed  separately* 
Dresden.  1818. 

5.  Ptalmen  DaTids  sammt  eilicben  Moteten  and  Ooncerten  mlt 
acht  and  mehr  Stimmen,  nebenst  andem  iweten  Capellen  dass  dero 
etlicbe  auf  drei  and  vler  Chor  nach  Bellebung  gebraucht  werden 
ktaoeo.  wle  aoeb  mlt  beicefOsten  Basso  Oontlnuo  vor  die  Orgel. 
Lauten,  Cbltaron.  ete.   Dresden.  1819.    Contains  28  Psalms. 

4.  Psalm  cxzjdii.  for  8  voices  wltb  Baiao  CodUduo,  composed  tor  bis 
brotber's  wedding.    Leiptlg.  1619. 

6.  Srncbarma  Maslcum  tribu*  Chorit  adomatam,  ete.  A  pitee 
d'oceasion  for  tbe  restoration  of  peace  In  Silesia.    Vratlsiaw,  ISZl. 

8.  Historia  der  frOhlichen  and  sUsgrelchen  Auferttehung  unsen 
einlgen  XrlOsers  and  Sellgaiachers  Jesu  Cbristi.  In  fQrstllchen 
Capellen  oder  ZImmem  um  die  Osterlicbe  nit  xa  gelstllcber  Recrea* 
tion  fOgllchen  lu  gebraueben.  Dresden,  182a.  An  Oratorio  on  tbe 
'  Besurreotiou  of  Christ.'  Tbe  title  show«  that  It  was  inUnded  as 
well  for  Chamber  performance  as  for  Church. 

7.  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  'FArstln  Fran  Sophia.  Herxogln  to 
Sachsen.'  Melodj  with  Baiao  Oont.  Text  hy  Schau  blmsel£  Tret* 
berg.  1828. 

8.  Cantiones  Sacsae  qaataor  Toeom,  cam  Basso  ad  Ortannm. 
Freiberg,  1825.    Contains  41  piroes  a  4  with  Latin  words. 

9.  De  Vltae  fugacltate.  Aria  qulnqtie  vocum  supra  Basaoin  Coo- 
tlDUum.    Freiberg.  1628.    A  pitee  d'oceasion. 

10.  Psalmen  Darlds.  In  Teutwhe  Relmen  gebracht  doroh  D.  Oor> 
nelium  Bcckern  . . .  nach  gemeiner  Contrapanetsart  in  4  Stlmmen 
gestellt...  Freiberg.  1628.  Contains  92  new  melodies  by  SchQit 
himself  and  11  others  harmonized  by  him.  An  edition.  OOstrow, 
1640,  was  published  for  ase  in  Mecklenbnrgh-Schwerin.  A  later 
enlarged  edltloii,  with  melodies  for  all  the  Psalms,  appeared, 
Dresden.  18ffl. 

II.  Bymphonlae  Sacrae  . . .  Tarlls  Toelbus  ao  Instnunentls  acoo- 
modatae  a  S,  4.  ft,  8.  Opus  eecleslastlcum  secundum.  Venice.  1829. 
Dedicated  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Contains  90  settings  of  Latin 
texts. 

IS.  '  Das  Iflt  Je  gewisallch  wahr.*  A  motet  for  8  Tolces  fai  memory 
of  Johann  Hermann  Scheln.  died  18S1.  Dedicated  to  Scheln's  wlduw 
and  children.   Dresden.  16S1. 

IS.  Enter  Tbell  Kleiner  gelslllehen  Goiuierten.  mlt  1.  8,  S.  4.  and 
S  Stlmmen  nmmt  beigefOgten  Baaso  Cont.  Leipzig,  16S8b  Contains 
17  pieces  to  German  words. 

14.  Musicallsohe  Exequien  . . .  mlt  6.  8.  nnd  m^r  Stlmmea  so 
gebraueben.    Dresden.  1636.   Contains  3  funeral  pieces. 

19.  Andersr  Theil  Kleiner  geistlichen  Conoerten,  mlt  1.  S,  S,  4,  and 
5  Stlmmea.  lammt  belgefOgten  Basso  Gontlnuo  vor  dla  Or|d. 
Dresden,  1899.    Contains  31  pieces,  texu  German  and  Latin. 

18.  Symphoniarum  Sacrarum  Secunda  Pars  . . .  Deutsche  Conoerte 
mlt  S,  4.  ft  nSmllch  elner,  xwo.  drelen  Vocal- und.xweien  Instm- 
mental-Stlmmen  . . .  Opus  Decimum.  Dresden,  1847.  Dedicated  to 
Christian  V.  of  Dannaark.   Coataiiu  37  pieces.   German  words. 

17.  Muslcalla  ad  Chorum  sacrum.  Oelstllche  Chor-Muslk  mlt  8,6, 
7 Stimroen.  beldee  Vocallter  und  Itutrumentaliter  zu  gebraueben.. . 
Opus  Undecimum.  Dresden,  1648.  Dedicated  to  the  BSrfermelster 
etc.  of  Leipzig  out  of  respect  for  the  Choir  of  the  Tliomae-Scbala. 
Oontaliu  29  Motets  to  German  words. 

18.  Symphoniarum  Baeranim  Tertia  Pars.  Deutsche  Ooneerte  mlt 
6,  6, 7. 8,  oimllch  8, 4.  5, 8.  Vocal  und  zweien  Iiutmmental-Stlm- 
m«n  . . .  Opus  Duodeoimum.    Dmden.  16S0. 

19.  Canticum  B.  SImeonls.  German  text  of  Hime  Dlmlttla.  S  tei- 
tlngs  for  8  TolcM.    (Not  perfectly  preserved.) 

20.  ZwOlf  Oelstllche  Gesinge  •  4.  FAr  Klclne  Otatofoton.  Opos 
Decimum  Tertium.    Dresden.  16Sr. 

21.  Historia  der  Freuden-  und  Gnaden-reiehen  Gelmrt  Gottes  vod 
Marten  Sobnes.  Jesu  Cbristi . . .  Vocallter  und  Instmmentaliter  In 
die  Muslk  renetst.  Dresden.  1864  A  Christmas  Oratorio,  but  only 
Imperfectly  preserved. 

n.    Y0BK8  UNPUBLISHED  IK  LIFETIXI. 

1.  Die  Sleben  Worte  trasen  Ileben  BrIOsers  and  Srilgmaehen  Jera 
Cbristi,  so  Er  am  Stamm  des  belllgeo  Kreuna  gesprochen.  ganz 
bewegUch  gesetzt . . .  Parts  In  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Library 
at  Cassel,  discovered  In  IMft  by  O.  Kade,  and  Srst  published  in 
Beore  and  adapted  for  modern  parformance  by  Carl  Btodel.  Laipdg, 
1K7S. 

2.  HUtorla  des  Leidens  lud  Sterbens  ansert  Herrens  Jem  ObrlstL 
«.  Nach  dem  Evangellsfen  St.  Matthaeos.  b.  Nach  St.  Marcos, 
e.  Nach  St.  Lucas,  d.  Nach  St.  Johannes.  An  older  form  of  tbe 
Johannes  Passion  ezlsU  in  MS.  I68S1.  Of  the  four  Passioiu  together 
there  exists  only  a  copy  made  by  J.  Z.  Gmndlg  In  1880,  now  In  the 
Leipzig  Sttdt  BIbllolhek. 

3.  Various  single  motets  and  oonoarted  ptooML  anBiiMtnlad  by 
Xltncr.  M.f JLO.,  xrUi.  ppw «.  CT-m 


m.   WOBKS  LOST. 

1. '  Daphne.'  Opera,  performed  1627.  Gennan  tast  bf  OpKi,  after 
the  original  by  BInuecbil. 

2.  A  Ballet  with  Dialogue  and  Recitative,  eompoeed  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Johann  Georg  II.  of  Saxony,  1638.  (Another  Ballet.  *  Von 
Zusammenkunft  and  Wirkung  VII.  Planeten,'  existing  In  MS.,  U 
coi\Jeoiurally  ascribed  to  SchAtz  In  Eltoer's  List.  M.  f.  M.  G.  xvUI. 
p.  89.) 

All  FchAtz's  MS.  remains  at  Dresden  were  destroyed  by  Are,  1780. 
The  same  bte  befel  In  1794  what  he  may  have  left  at  Oopeobacea. 

IV.   NEW  EDITION  IH  8C0BK. 

Began  on  the  Tercentenary  of  the  oonpoaer's  Birthday,  188S. 

Belnrleh  SchSU.  Simmtllcbe  Werke,  edited  by  Friedrich  Ohry- 
sander  and  Phillpp  Spltta.  and  published  by  Messrs.  Breltkopf  a 
HArtel.  Leipzig.  Seven  volumes  bare  been  Issued  up  to  the  present 
tlioe,  of  which  the  contents  are  as  follows  :— 

Vol.  1  contains  the  '  Besurrection '  Oratorio,  the  Passlont-Muslk 
after  the  four  ETangellsts,  the  Seven  Words  from  the  Gross,  and  in 
an  Appendix  the  Impvrfeet  Christmas  Oratorio,  and  tba  older  fbrB 
of  the  Johannes-Passion. 

Vols.  2  and  3  contain  the  Psalms  and  Ifotato  of  lUS. 

Vol.  4,  Cantiones  Sacrae.  182S. 

Vol.  0,  Symphuniae  Sacrae,  Part  T.  1899. 

Vol.  8,  Geistllche  Concerto  of  1638  and  I6M. 

Vol.  7.  Sympbonlae  Sacrae,  Part  IL 1847.  [ J.R. M.] 

SCHULHOF,    Julius.      Correct   name   to 

SCHULHOFF. 

SCHUMANN,  Robert  Alexander.  P. 
390  &,  1.  II  from  bottom,  for  Zuccamaglio  rettd 
Zuccalmaglio.  P.  404  a,  1.  11,  for  now  read 
afterwards.  P.  409  b,  1.  6,  for  poem  read  story. 
P.  413  a,  in  the  first  musical  example  the  pause 
should  be  over  the  last  note,  not  the  last  note 
but  one.  P.  413  6,  1.  5,  for  trombones  read 
trumpets.  Add  that  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Schumann  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  who  are  also 
issuing  a  '  Volksausgabe '  of  the  same  at  a  very 
moderate  price. 

SCHUMANN,  Clara  Josephiks.  P.  4230, 
1.  I,  add  that  she  came  to  England  in  1885, 
1886, 1887,  and  1888. 

SCHUND,  Joachim,  one  of  the  oldest  known 
organ  builders,  made  the  organ  of  St.  Thomas's 
at  Leipzig  in  1356.  [V.  de  P.] 

SCHUPPANZIGH,  Ionaz.  In  the  musical 
example  on  p.  424  b,  the  time-signature  should 
be  6>8,  not  6-4.  In  the  first  bar  of  the  fourth 
stave  of  the  same,  the  treble  clef  should  be  re- 
stored before  the  word  '  Wir.' 

SCHWARBROOK,  Thou ab,  a  Gennan,  was 
in  the  employ  of  Renatus  Harris,  the  organ 
builder.  Early  in  the  18th  century  he  left  Lon- 
don to  live  at  Warwick,  and  built  many  noble 
instruments.  His  masterpiece  was  the  organ  of 
St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  built  in  1733,  which 
cost  £1400.  The  latest  mention  of  him  is  in  175a, 
when  he  improved  the  organ  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
diial.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  596a.  [V.  de  P.] 

SCORDATURA.  In  the  seoond  musical  ex- 
ample  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  player 
reads  the  music  as  if  the  scordatura  had  not 
been  introduced,  so  that  the  first  phrase  sounds 
in  the  key  of  A.  Line  4  below  the  example,/or 
(a)  read  (0). 

SCOTISH  MUSIC.  P.  451  6,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  column  should  be  added  a  notice  of  the 
excellent  set  of  twelve  Scotish  songs  arranged 
by  Max  Bruoh,  and  published  by  Leuckart  of 

Breilait 

SFa 
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SCRIBE,  Eno^Ni.  In  the  list  of  libreitoi, 
oonect  date  of '  La  Fiancee '  to  1829. 

SECHTER.  P.  455  b,  1.  13  from  bottom, 
4idd  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  353  a.]. 

SEE.  THE  CONQUERING  HERO  COMES. 
P.  457  a,  1-  hfor  1747  read  1748. 

SEGUIN.  Add  that  Mn,  Segoin  died  in 
New  York,  in  August  1888. 

SEIDL,  Ahtok,  bom  May  7, 1850,  at  Pesth, 
was  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium  iu  Oct.  1870.  Early  in  187a  he  went  to 
Bayreuth,  and  was  there  employed  by  Wagner 
to  make  the  first  copy  of  the  soore  of  the  Nibelun- 
gen  tetralogy.  He  also  assisted  at  the  festival 
in  Aug.  1876.  In  1879,  through  Wagner's  re- 
commendation, he  obtained  the  post  of  conduc- 
tor at  the  Leipzig  Opera  House,  and  retained  it 
until  1882,  when  he  went  upon  a  long  tour 
through  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Italy,  etc. 
in  the  capacity  of  conductor  of  Angelo  Neu- 
mann*s  *  Nibelungen '  opera  troupe.  The  per- 
formances  were  not  altogether  faultless:  it  is 
true  that  the  vocalists  were  good,  but  the  great 
music  drama  was  reproduced  in  a  sadly  mutUated 
condition.  Vet  Seidl  proved  himself  to  be  an 
energetic  conductor,  and  was  personally  success- 
fuL  In  1883  he  became  conductor  at  the  Bre- 
men Opera  House.  Early  in  1885  he  married 
the  well-known  soprano  singer,  Frl.  Kraus,  and 
in  September  of  that  year  accepted  the  poet  of  con- 
ductor at  the  New  York  German  Opera  House, 
which  post  he  has  now  satisfiActoiily  filled  for 
three  successive  seasons.  [C.A.] 

SENNET.  It  should  be  added  that  the  name  is 
probably  derived  from  Seven,  and  may  indicate 
a  flourish  of  seven  notes,  as  suggested  in  Stainer 
and  Barrett's  '  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.' 

SENZA  Add  that  in  the  'Sanctus'  of 
Verdi's  Requiem  both  the  terms  tema  miaura 
and  tenxa  tempo  occur. 

SERENADE.  The  Italian  word  Serenata  is 
almost  undoubtedly  allied  to  Sera,  evening, 
which  gives  a  more  satis&ctory  definition  than 
that  given  in  the  Dictionary.  P.  467  a,  1.  19, 
for  fenestra  read  finestra. 

SEROFF,  A.  N.  Line  9  from  end  of  article, 
add  day  of  death,  Feb.  I. 

SERVAIS.  Add  date  of  death  of  Josxph, 
Aug.  29,  1885. 

SFORZANDO.  Last  line  of  artide^/or  Va- 
riations, etc.,  read  Variation  3. 

SGAMBATI,G.  Add  that  in  May  1884  he  was 
invited  as  representative  of  Italy  to  the  inter- 
national concerts  at  the  Trocad^ro  in  Paris, 
where  he  conducted  his  first  symphony.  In 
1886  he  was  named  one  of  the  five  corresponding 
members  of  the  French  Institut  to  fill  the  place 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Liszt. 

In  1887  he  was  invited  to  conduct  his  second 
symphony  and  to  execute  his  first  quintet  at  the 
great  musical  festival  of  the  Tonkunstler-Ver^  I 
■ammlung,  in  Colpgna.  J 


eHXTDI. 

To  the  list  of  works  add  the  following:— 


op.  17.  Qntrtol  for  rtrinfft  In  Db.  ;Pr«1nde.  Valas.  Air. 

U.  Tour  ptoen  for  PF. :  Fro-'Etnde  aiAodiqae  :  •  Q»attti i» 

ludlo.  Veeehlo  nlmiat-  <hm  Totoe.  with  ordMrtnl  mbb*- 

to,  NenU.  Toeevta.  IpMilnwiit:   •  SrapacMiy  iv  U 

n.  Four  Itkllu  SoDCB.  orchattm.  alraady  ptrfcf— <  ■ 

90.  Three  Noetumee  for  FF.   jBoaie,  and  at  the  fattivml  ■(  St 

FouriongB  without  opm  nambor.'TonfcflneUar  -  \wnmnmJme  k 

The  followinv  u«  to  be  publish-  CoIocim. 
•dahoitly:  8altaforPF.(op.8l),-  Pg  Rt] 

SHAKE.  P.  480  5.  last  aUve  bat  one  d 
music  type,  the  first  note  Bhoold  be  a  semiqusTO. 
P.  483  6,  second  stave  of  mnaie  type,  the  lut 
three  notes  should  be  £,  not  6.  P.  484  a,  ex- 
ample 43,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Voi 
Billow,  in  his  edition  of  Onuncr's  atadies;  intff- 
prets  this  passage  in  a  preciady  opposite  sense 
to  that  given  in  the  Dictionary,  directing  the 
shake  to  be  performed  as  in  example  44  of  Uie 
article. 

SHIELD,  William.  P.  487 «,  L  19  fiw 
bottom,  for  *  Friar  Bacon "  rtad  '  Harlcquia 
Friar  Bacon.*    In  the  same  list  of  works,  midff 


that  he  was  appointed  Master   of  the  King'i 
Music  in  1817. 

SHINNER,  Emilt,  bom  at  Cheltenham,  Jalj 
7, 1 86a,  began  the  study  of  the  violin  at  the  age 
of  seven.  In  1874  she  went  to  Berlin,  and  for 
two  years  studied  under  H.  Jaoobeen,  a  pupil  d 
Joachim*s,  female  violinists  not  being  at  tbaX 
time  adnusaible  to  the  Hochschule.  In  1876 
this  restriction  was  taken  away,  and  Min  Shianer 
was  among  the  first  admitted.  In  October  1877 
she  became  a  pupil  of  Joachim's,  and  lemaioed 
with  him  for  three  years.  In  Feb.  1881  ihe 
came  to  London,  and  after  being  heard  at  sevenl 
private  concerts  (among  others  at  one  given  bj 
the  Bach  Choir),  made  her  d^nt  at  a  conoot 
given  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Bird  in  the  Kensington  Ton 
Hall,  in  Brahms's  Sonata  in  G,  etc.  At  tbe 
London  Musical  Society's  concert  of  June  1^ 
1 88a,  she  played  David*s  concerto  in  £  naasc 
with  great  success,  and  since  that  time  has  bdd 
a  high  position  among  English  artists,  her  tH^ 
being  pure  and  refined,  and  her  power  of  in- 
terpreting works  of  a  high  intellectual  order  beio; 
very  remarkable.  Eariy  in  1889  she  msmed 
Capt.  A.  F.  LiddelL  [M.] 

SHIRREFF,  jAira.  Add  date  of  death,  Dee. 
33, 1883. 

SHORE.  line  3  from  end  of  article,  for  1 750 
read  175  a. 

SHUDI,  JoBHTJA,  harpsichord  maker  and 
pupil  of  Burkat  Shudi  (voL  iii.  p.  468),  appten 
from  his  advertisement  in  the  Gazetteer  of 
Jan.  J  a,  1767,  to  have  set  up  for  himself  abooi 
that  time  at  the  Golden  Guitar,  Silver  Stieet, 
Golden  Square,  London.  An  advertij«meat 
of  his  widow,  Mary  Shudi,  then  of  Berwick 
Street,  St.  James's,  in  the  'Public  Advertiser' 
of  Jan.  16,  1775,  announces  his  death  and  her 
continuance  of  the  business,  and  as  there  is  a 
fine  harpsiobord  still  existing^  said  to  have  * 
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SHUDt 

romantic  history,  and  bearing  the  name  and 
date  of  Joshua  Shudi,  1779,  it  is  evident  that 
she  continued  to  use  her  late  husband's  name, 
or  dated  instruments  of  his  make  when  she 
sold  them.  [A.J.H.] 

SIEGE  OP  ROCHELLB,  THE.  Omit  the 
last  sentence  of  the  article,  as  the  subject  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that  of  *  Linda  di  Chamouni.* 

SIEGFRIED.  See  under  Walkdbe,  toL  iv. 
p.  3766. 

SIGNATURE.  P.  493,  add  in  the  original 
edition  of  Baches  Art  of  Fugue,  as  well  as  in  many 
old  publications  and  MSS.,  the  signatures  of  £b 
and  £b  are  thus  given — 
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EE 


The  true  explanation  of  the  omission  of  the 
last  flat  or  sharp  from  the  signature  referred  to 
on  p.  493  &,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ancient  modes. 

SILAS,  Edouabd.  Add  that  three  Mytho- 
logical Pieces  for  orchestra  were  played  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  17,  1888. 

SILVANA.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  533  h. 

SIMONE    BOCCANEGRA.     See    vol.   iii. 

p.  533  *• 

SINICO.    See  vol.  iiL  p.  534  a. 

SINGING.  P.  510  &,  last  line  but  one,  omit 
Nicolino  and.     (Nicolini  was  a  sopranist.) 

SIREN.  Last  line  but  one  of  article,  for 
Tonometer  read  Schetbler. 

SIROE.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  534  a. 

SISTINE  CHAPEL,  Archives  ov  thi. 
For  centuries  past  the  jealousy  with  which  these 
archives  have  been  guarded  by  the  Capellani 
Cantori  Pontificii,  their  oflScial  custodians,  has 
led  to  the  circulation  of  many  mysterious  re- 
ports concerning  them.  All  the  trustworthy 
information  we  formerly  possessed  on  the  sub- 
ject is  contained  in  a  few  scattered  notices  in 
the  works  of  Adami^  and  Baini;'  and  this 
amounted  to  little  more  than  the  certainty  that 
they  contained  a  priceless  collection  of  works  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Composers  of  the  15  th  and 
1 6th  centuries.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
treasures  was,  however,  destroyed  by  fire,  during 
the  sack  of  Rome  in  1537.'  Again,  between  the 
years  1678  and  1688,  further  havoc  was  made, 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  then  *  protet* 
tore,'  Cardinal  Roepigliosi,  after  whose  death,  in 
1688,  it  was  found  that  numberless  title-pages, 
and  other  portions  of  the  finest  MSS.,  had 
been  stolen,  for  the  sake  of  the  miniatures  and 
illuminations  with  which  they  were  adorned.* 
Between  the  years  1721  and  1724,  the  greater 
number  of  volumes  in  the  collection  were  re- 
bound, and  *  restored '  by  order  of  Pope  Innocent 
XIIT.    Some  volumes  may  possibly  have  been 

I  'Ofaarratloat  per  ban ncoUre U  Ooro  d«l  Oaatorl  dtU* Oappella 
Fontlfleift.'  per  Ant.  de'  Roul  (Roma.  1711). 

a  Memorie  •torieo-crltlcbe  delU  tIu  e  ddlt  open  dl  O.  P.  d* 
PalMtrioa'.  da  GoiMppe  Balni  (Roma,  IfOB). 

s  Balnl.  ta  9P.  c^  Tom.  U.  p.  SIO,  Roto  «U»  « lb.  U.  810, 


preserved  by  this  process;  but  the  operation 
was  performed  with  such  carelessness,  that 
works,  and  parts  of  works,  were  bound  to- 
gether at  random,  only  because  they  happened 
to  correspond  in  size,  while  the  edges  were  so 
ruthlessly  cut  down,  that,  in  many  cases,  clefs, 
initial  letters,  and  oomposera*  names  were  com- 
pletely cut  away.  Finally,  during  the  occupation 
of  Rome  by  the  French  revolutionary  soldiers,  in 
1798,  a  certain  *  citoyen*  Mesplet,  who  was  nom- 
inated 'Commissaire  des  Beaux  Arts,'  took 
possession  of  the  keys,  but  was  recalled  before 
much  harm  had  been  done ;  and,  though  the 
volumes  were  soon  afterwards  removed  to  a  room 
used  for  the  breeding  of  poultry,  and  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  hen-wife,  Baini  found  them, 
after  the  departure  of  the  French,  much  less  in- 
jured than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected.' 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  this  was  all 
that  we  knew,  in  connection  with  the  archives. 
But  all  doubts  are  now  removed.  By  permission 
of  Pope  Leo  XII I,  Dom.  Fr.  Xav.  Haberl, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Church  Music  at 
Regensburg,  began,  in  the  year  1883,  an  ex- 
haustive critical  examination  of  the  Archives, 
and,  after  continuous  study,  has  published  a 
complete  bibliographical  and  thematic  catalogue 
of  the  Collection,'  containing  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion entirely  new  to  the  public. 

From  this  most  valuable  work  we  learn  that  the 
collection  contains  269  numbered  volumes,  and 
many  others  not  numbered,  mostly  in  large  folio, 
written  on  vellum,  or  thick  hand*made  paper, 
bound  in  white  or  brown  leather,  with  heavy 
clasps  of  steel  or  brass,  and  adorned  with  mag- 
nificent illustrations  by  the  great  masters  of  the 
15th  and  i6th  centuries.  The  MSS.  date  from 
the  year  1458,  to  the  end  of  the  Polyphonio 
peri(xl ;  and  the  voice-parts  are  generally  arranged 
on  oppoidte  pages,  in  the  form  called  Cantus 
lateralis.''  Of  the  numbered  volumes,  224  are 
in  MS.  and  45  printed.  In  a6  volumes  the 
music  is  Gregorian.  Among  the  printed  works, 
are  six  volumes  published  by  Petrucci'  (Nos. 
235—238),  the  twelve  volumes  of  Masses,  and 
nearly  a  complete  set  of  the  other  works,  by 
Palestrina,  published  during  his  life-time  and 
that  of  his  son  Igino.  Compositions  by  Pales- 
trina are  also  continued  in  61  of  the  MS. 
volumes,  which  include  44  Masses,  104  Mo- 
tets, Improperia,  Lamentationes,  Miserere,  and 
Magnificat. 

A  few  volumes  in  the  collection  are  of  special 
interest. 

No.  22  contains  the  earliest  copy  of  the  Missa 
Papas  Marcelli  in  existence.  When  the  three 
Masses  written  by  Palestrina  in  1565  were 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  Commiiuion  of 
Cardinals,  it  was  ordered  that  copies  should  be 
made  of  them,  for  preservation  in  the  archives, 
and,  that  the  Missa  Papas  Marcelli  should  be 

•  Bahil,  L  71%,  moU  S79. 

•  '  BfbiioKraphtaohor  und  tbematlaebar  Muilk-kaUlof  das  PSpst- 
llehen  KapeUarcblves  im  Vatican  lu  Rom.  Tun  Fr.  Xav.  Uaberi 
(Lelptl*.  bel  Breitkopf  *  Hirtal.  IteS). 

1  Sm  Pabt>Boois,  Tol.  It.  p.  739  a. 

•  Sat  PABT-BOOEt.  ToL  IT.  p.  T99  6. 
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transcribed  in  letters  of  extraordinary  size.*  The 
three  masses  are  now  bound  together,  in  the 
volumes  in  question ;  but,  when  this  was  '  re- 
stored/ in  1734,  some  other  works  were  bound 
up  with  them.  The  present  contents  of  the 
volume  are — 

Vo82.  (ft)  Mina^En  doalev  el  tristesse.  Noel  Baa- 
douyn. 
(b)  Mtiut  (dated  1668),  Robledo. 
(0)  Idin*.  in  Modes  III  and  IV  (now  known 
M '  Illamin*  oculoe  meoe ').    Palestrina. 

(d)  Misaa  Papab  Maucblu.  Palestrina. 

(e)  Misaa,  in  Mode  VII.    Palestrina. 

(f)  Missa,  Ultimi  miei  sospirL    IlBoiiO. 

Vols.  305-206'  contain  Palestrina's  'Impro- 
peria/  and  la  settings  of  the  'Miserere';  one, 
Dy  an  anonymous  author,  and  the  remainder  by 
Dentice,  Fr.  Guerrero,  Palestrina,  Teofilo  Gar« 

Saro,  Fr.  Anerio,  Fel.  Anerio,  Giov.  M.  Nanini, 
Lugg.  Gioiranelli,  and  Gregorio  Allegri  —  the 
last-named  work  being  the  &mous  composition 
Bung,  with  BO  much  effect,  at  Rome,  during  Holy 
Week. '  The  Miserere  of  Bai,  sung,  for  many 
years,  in  alternation  with  that  of  Allegri,  is 
continued  in  Nos.  203-204.* 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Composers — ^many 
of  them  otherwise  altogether  unknown — whose 
works  are  contained  in  the  MS.  volumes. 

N.B.  Names  without  anj  distinffuishing  mark  are 
attached  to  MSS.  only ;  names  marked  i,  to  printed 
works  only ;  names  marked  •,  to  both. 

Agost.  Agaszari :   Alex.  Agrioola*:   Greg.  Alleffri; 
Chnst.  Ameyden ;  Fel.  Anerio ;  Fr.  Anerio :  Jo.  Ani- 
mocoia  t :  Aroadelt ;  Ch.  d*Argeutil ;  Tomm.  Bai ;  Oios. 
Baini;  Noel  Baadouyn:  Hotinet  Barra;   Ph.  Basiron 
Jo.  Beausseroxk:  Ant.  Bencini;   Jo  de  Billhon;   Jo. 
Biordi:  Ant.  Brumel*;    Jo.    Brumen;    Jo.  Bninet; 
Ant.    Bunnoys;    Ginus  Angelas   Gapponius;    Firmin 
Caron;    Carpentrasso  •  (=  £1.  Oetitit);    Ott.  Catalan i ; 
Pet.  Certon  t ;  Jo.  Certori  f ;  Ant.  Cifra  t ;  Claadin  •(=€!. 
de  Sermisy) ;    Clemens   non  papa ;   Clibano :    IJoytet 
Compere;  Jo.  Consilium;  Barth.  del.  Cort;  J.  P.  Co- 
lonna  fj  Pet.  Cotin  t ;  Qiov.  Costamsi ;   Arc.  Crivelli* 
Fabr.  Denti'ce;  Josquin  Despres*;   Ant.  Divitis;  De 
Domarto;  Jos^uinus  Dor:   O.  Dufay;   Fr.  Durante; 
Eloy ;  Eustachius  de  monte  ngali ;   La  f  ftge :   Vino. 
Faugues;  Qior.  Batt.  Fazaini ;  Ferabosco;  C.  Festa*  ; 
Ant.  de  Fevin  • ;  Kobinet  de  Fevin;  Fr.  Fo^gia:  Fo- 
liot ;   Mathurin  Forestyn ;  Fomarino ;  Fremin ;  Fres- 
neau;  Fr.  Guerrero;  JaGallus;  Theo.  Gargari ;  Ant. 
Oardanet;  Gascongne;    Gaspar  (Qp.  Werbecke);  Jo. 
Ghisellinf;   Rug.  Giovanelli:   Vine,  de  Grandis:  Fr. 
<luerrero ;  Geo.  de  la  Ilele  t ;  Hesdin ;   C.  Heyns ;  J.  de 
Hillanas J  Jachet  •  {Qy.  =  Jachetto,  Jaquet) ;   Maitre 
Jehah  (Qy.  de  Ferrara);  N.  Jomelli:  Isaac:  Jac.  de 
Kerle  t ;  Stef.  Lando  f :   I/heritier ;   Orl.  de  Lassus  f ; 
Fr.  de   Layollet;   Alfons.    Lobof;  Alex.  Lonk ;  Jo. 
liupi*;  Lupus  ;t   Tib.  Massainof;  Maylard:  Curtius 
Mancini;  Tiburtius  Maucini;  Luca  Marencio;  Agost 
Martini;     Jo.    Martini;     A.    Michot ;     Vine.     Mi- 
sonne  ;  Binaldo   da  Montagnana  t ;   CI.  Monteverde ; 
Christoph.  Morales*;     Pet.   Moulu*;    Jo.  Mouton*; 
BomuloNaldi ;  Giov.  Mar.  Nanini ;  Jos.  de  Nebra ;  Jac. 
Obrecht ;  Flam.  Oddus :   Jo.  Okeghem :  Ortiz ;  M.  de 
Orto;  Pet.  Pari.  Paoiottit;  Jo.  Petr.  Al.  Palestrina*; 
Bom.  Pane*;  Fr.  Parisius;  Jo.  Parvi :  Pasquin;  Yino. 
Pellegrini f;   Penet:   Jo.  le  Petit;  Philipnon;   Lqyset 
Pieton ;  Pintelli ;  M.  Pipelare  • ;  Pasouale  Pisari ;  Gull. 
Prevost  t ;  Prioris ;  Lorenzo  Ratti ;  (Jean)  RMris;  Jean 
(Bichafort  •) ;  Melchior  Bobledo ;  Boselli  t ;  11.  Bosso ; 
Petrus,  (Person  or  Perisson)  de  la  Bue  • ;  Jusquinus  de 
8ala ;  Jo.  Sarton  t ;  Balth.  Sartori :  A.  Scarlatti ;  Barth. 
Scobedo;  Scribano;   Sermisy  (vide  Claud  in);  Ph.  Sici- 
lian! ;  Andr.  de  Silva;  Matt.  Simonelli;  Fr.  Surianof; 
Pet.  Ant.  Tamburini ;  Jo.  Tinotoris ;  Bern.  Vacquerai ; 

1  Balnl,  Tom.  1.  p.  230.    See  alio.  Tol.  U.  p.  037 a. 

s  Bftlnl'i  dMcrtptlon  of  theie  two  famous  TolumM  dUfcrs  mate- 
rlallj  from  that  g iren  by  Maberl.  He  describes  them  as  Not.  180- 
ISI:  aod.  amoDf  other  dUTerences,  mentions  a  'Miserere'  hj  0. 
Festa.  SDd  another,  bj  Saote  Maldlnl.  There  can,  hovrerer.  be  no 
doabt  thai  the  Tolumes  are  the  sasM.  (Ses  Baini's '  Memorie,'  Tom. 
U.  pp.  194-107,  noU  677.) 

*  Ses  also  toI.  IL  p.  398.  *  Ih, 


SONG. 

Jo.  alia  Venture :  Ph.  Verdelot :  Jo.  Viaidot ;  Yxnceoet: 
Phil.  Vitali ;  T.  L.  Yittoria  • ;  P.  de  VUlier»  ♦ ;  Laor.  ite 
Yorda ;  Adr.  Willaert  • ;  Jo.  ^VYreede,  Brngenais;  Jil 
Zaochini ;  Annib.  Zoila 

(Some  few  modem  Compoaers  hars  also  premted 
their  works  to  the  Litnmry ;  amon^  cithexB,  AdrJea  ibk 
Fage,  and  Gaetano  Donisetti.) 

Besides  the  Tolumea  of  music,  the  aicluTa 
contain  a  vast  mass  of  docmnents  relating  to  tk 
history  and  management  of  the  Pi^pai  Cboiis, 
which  are  not  noticed  in  H^berl's  othenHst; 
exhaustive  catalogue.  [W.S.B.] 

SIVORI,  Camillb  C.  See  voL  iii.  p.  534  s, 
where  (line  2  of  article), /br  June  6,  1817  nai 
Oct.  25,  181 5. 

8L0PER,E.H.Lna)8AT.  AdddAteofdeadi, 
July  3,  1887. 

SMART.  P.  538  a,  L  a.  for  Nov.  23  rtad 
Nov.  27. 

SMETANA,  F.  Among  bis  works  mentko 
should  be  made  of  the  symphonic  poems  '  Wsl- 
lensteins  Lager,*  'Richard  III,'  and  'Hakon 
Jarl/  as  well  as  of  his  successful  *  Lustejael- 
onverture '  brought  out  shortly  before  his  destb, 
which  took  place  May  12,1 884. 

SMITH,  Aligi  Mabt.     See  Whttb,  Mss. 

Mkadows. 

SMITH,  JoHH.    See  Vowles,  in  Appoidix. 

SMITH,  John.  P.  540  a,  1.  1  of  article, /cr 
commonly  styled  Dr.  Smith  read  M  U8.D.  Liaw 
S-iif  for  sentence  beginning  About  1826  rtad 
On  July  7,  1827,  the  degree  of  Mu8.D.  wai  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  University  of  Dabiia. 
(See  vol.  iv.  p.  1706,  note  9.)  Xine  16, /or 
about  1845  read  in  1847. 

SMITH,  John  Christopher.  Line  5  inn 
end  of  article,  for  Two  read  Three,  as  another 
collection  of  Handel's  works  in  Smith's  writing 
belonging  to  the  Granville  family,  ia  now  in  the 
possession  of  Bevil  Granville,  Esq.  of  Welld»> 
bourne  Hall,  Warwickshire.  Omit  the  reference 
to  Handel  in  Appendix. 

SMITH,  Sydney.  Add  date  of  death.  Match 
3, 1889. 

SOClfiTfi  DES  CONCERTS  DU  CONSER- 
VATOIRE. For  corrections  and  additions  ns 
Alt^s  and  Gabcin  in  Appendix.. 

SOGGETTO  (Ital.  for  a  Subject  or  Tlwsne). 
The  true  subject  of  an  orthodox  Fugue :  as  opposed 
to  the  Andamento,  which  is  a  Subject  of  abnormal 
length  ;  and  the  Attacco,  which  is  a  mere  Point 
of  Imitation. 

In  its  most  regular  form,  the  Soggetto  oonsisis 
of  a  single  homogeneous  section ;  as  in  Na  I  of 
*  Das  wohltemperirte  Clavier.* 

Occasionally,  however,  its  division  into  two 
sections  is  very  clearly  marked ;  as  in  No.  7  of 
the  same. 

Subjects  of  this  last-named  class  frequently 
make  a  very  near  approach  to  the  Andamento, 
from  which  they  sometimes  differ  only  in  their 
less  extended  dimensions.  [See  Andamento  and 
Attaooo  in  Appendix.]  [WJS.R.] 

SONG.  P.  604  a,  in  the  song  •  When  I  am 
laid,'  the  treble  clef  should  be  added  to  the  voice 
part,  and  the  treble  and  bass  clef  to  the  accom- 
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paniment  tbrouglioat.  On  p.  608  a,  among  the 
English  longs,  Uatton^s  '  To  Anthea '  should  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 
Its  omission  was  accidental.  P.  608  b,  1.  ^4,  for 
Gattie  rettd  Gatty.  P.  611,  add  to  list  of  col- 
lections of  national  songs. 

Finniih : — 
*  Yalituita  Saomalaisia  Ksnsan-Laulnja,*  harmonised 
bj  B.  Logi,  and  published  at  Helsingfon. 

P.  614  a,  line  3  from  bottom,  add  Worthy 
of  mention,  likewise,  are  the  songs  of  «f. 
Brzowskiy  Ig.  F.  Dobrzynski,  J.  ^sner,  E. 
Jenike,  £.  Kania,  Y.  Kazynski,  Ig.  Komorowski, 
M.  Madeyski,  F.  Mire9ki,  J.  Nowakowski,  W. 
Prohazka,  A.  Sowinski,  J.  Stefani  and  K.  Wy- 
io^ki. 

In  1 81 8  the  poet  Niemcewicz  published  his 
great  work  Spieumy  historyczne  z  muzyhon  (His- 
torical songs  with  music),  and  at  his  invitation 
the  most  popular  composers  of  the  day  wrote  or 
adapted  melodies  to  them.  From  these  songs, 
cherished  as  household  words  by  all  classes  of  the 
people,  Polish  patriotism  has  drawn  both  in- 
spiration on  the  battle-field  and  consolation 
under  misfortune  and  oppression.  The  collection 
includes  some  of  the  oldest  national  hymns,  ar- 
ranged in  modem  notation ;  among  them,  for 
instance,  St.  Adalbert's  hymn  to  the  Virgin 
{^Boga-Rodziqa),  a  hymn  of  the  loth  century 
which  is  engraved  in  plain-chant  on  its  writer  s 
tomb  in  the  Cathedral  of  Gnesa,  and  still  sung 
there  as  well  as  at  Dombrowa  on  the  Warka 
every  Sunday.  The  characteristics  of  the  old 
Polish  historic  chants,  such  as  the  Hymn  of  the 
Virgin  of  Czenstochowska  and  the  Hynm  of  St. 
Casimir,  are  their  simplicity  and  dignity. 

P.  614  by  after  last  line  in  small  print,  odd 

*Pastoral1d  1  Kolendj  %  melod/ami,'  bj  Abbtf  IC 
Miodoazewaki.  (The  Kolendas  or  Noels  are  peouliar  to 
the 'Polish  people;  they  are  mostly  quaint  old  popular 


airs  of  the  i3th  century,  and  are  eunff  at  Christmas  in 
every  house  and  street.  Numerous  collections  of  them 
exist.) 

*  Polish  National  Melodies,'  by  Jules  Pontana. 

*  Chants  du  peuple  de  Gallicie,'  by  C.  Lipinski. 
'Chants    polonais  nationauz  et  populaires,'  bj  8. 

Bowinski. 

'  Piesni  Indn  polsU^o,*  by  0.  Kolberg.  (This  is  a  very 
Taluable  collection.) 

'  Dminos  oder  Lithanisehs  YolksUeder  mit  Mnsik,*  by 
L.  J.Rh^sa. 

'Polnischeliiedergeschlohte*;  Eph.  Ololf. 

*  Histoire  de  la  musique  en  Pologne' ;  A.  JanemskL 

*  Cent  illustres  Polonais ' ;  S.  Starowolnki. 

*  Janooiana  * ;  D.  JauQcki  (treating  of  old  Polish  com- 
posers). 

*  La  litt^rature  musicale  polonaise* ;  Ig.  PotocM. 

*  Les  Musiciens  polonais  et  slares* :  A.  Bowinski. 

See  alfeo  the  writinn  of  Sikorski,  Chodzko,  Qolem- 
biowski,  Orabowski.  Woronics  and  Eisner,  for  further 
information  on  Polish  music. 

P.  618  a,  1.  z I,  before  second  musical  example, 
for  lesser  read  looser.  P.  630  a,  note  3, /or  Olt 
read  Ott.  LA.H.W.] 

SONTAG,  Henriettb.  Line  a  of  article, 
correct  date  of  birth  to  Jan.  3,  1806. 

SOUNDS  AND  SIGNALa  P.  6476, 1.  7, 
for  such  read  much ;  and  add  at  end  of  article, 
that  Messrs.  Potter  A^  Co.  have  recently  pub- 
lished a  '  Drum,  Flute,  and  Bugle  Duty  tutor.' 

SPINET.  After  title  add  Fr.  Epinette,  Clatfi- 
corde ;     Ital.    Spinetta,   Clavxcordo ;    Spanish 


Claneordio,  "EnglKh  Spinet fFiryintU.  P.  651a, 
footnote,  add: — and  the  upright  spinet  from  the 
Correr  collection,  belonging  to  Mr.  George 
Donaldson,  which  had  also  plectra  of  brass,  it 
is  therefore  possible  that  the  use  of  the  quill 
superseded  that  of  brass.  P.  651  &,  I.  36,  Con- 
siderable light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  hitherto 
profoundly  obscure  invention  of  the  keyboard 
instnmient  subsequently  known  as  the  Spinet,  by 
that  erudite  searcher  and  scholar  Mr.  Edmond 
Yander  Straeten,  in  'La  Musique  aux  Pays  £as,' 
vol.  vii.  (Lee  musiciens  n^erlandais  en  Espagne, 
I**  partie),  Brussels,  1885.  He  quotes,  p.  246, 
from  a  testamentary  inventory  of  musical  instru- 
ments which  had  belonged  to  Queen  Isabella,  at 
the  Alcazar  of  Segovia,  dated  1 503.  <  Dos  Clavl- 
cinbanos  viejos '  Uiat  is  to  say,  two  old  davecins 
(spinets).  One  of  her  chamberlaina,  Sancho  de 
Paredes  (p.  348)  owned  in  1500  'Dos  Clabior- 
ganoB  * — two  ciaviorgans  or  organized  clavecins. 
In  a  previous  inventory,  dated  1480  (and  earlier), 
the  same  chamberlain  appears  to  have  possessed 
a  manicorde  or  clavichord  with  tangents.  But 
Mr.  Yander  Straeten  is  enabled  to  give  a  posi- 
tive date,  1387  (p.  40,  et  seq.),  when  John  the 
First,  King  of  Aiugon,  had  hea^  and  desired  to 
possess  an  instrument  called '  exaquir,'  which  was 
certainly  a  keyboard  stringed-instrument.  He 
describe  it  later  on  as  resembling  an  organ  but 
sounding  with  strings.  The  name  'exaquir* 
may  be  identified  with  Teschuaqueil  d*Angle- 
terre,'  which  occurs  in  a  poem  entitled  '  La  Prise 
d*Alexandrie,*  written  by  Guillaume  de  Ma- 
ohault,  in  the  T4th  century.  Mr.  Yander  Straeten 
enquires  if  this  appellation  can  be  resolved  by 
*  ^hiquier '  (chequers)  from  the  black  and  white 
arrangement  of  the  kieys  ?  The  name  echiquier 
occurs  in  the  romance  *  Chevalier  du  cygne*  and 
in  the  '  Chanson  sur  la  joum^  de  Guinegate,'  a 
15th  century  poem,  in  which  the  poet  asks  to  be 
sounded 

Orglns,  harpes,  naqnalres,  ohsllemelles, 
Bons  eohiqoiers,  guistemes,  doucemelles. 

The  enquirer  is  referred  to  the  continuance  of 
Mr.  Yander  Straeten's  notes  on  this  interesting 
question,  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  It  is 
here  sufiScient  to  be  enabled  to  prove  that  a  kind 
oF  organ  sounding  with  strings  was  existing 
in  1387 — and  that  davecins  were  catalogued 
in  1503,  that  could  be  regarded  as  old;  also 
that  these  dates  synchronize  with  Ambros's 
earliest  mention  of  the  clavicymbalum,  in  a 
MS.  of  1404.  P.  652a,  1.  8,  add: — In  the 
Bologna  Exhibition,  1888,  Historical  Section, 
was  shown  a  spinet  bearing  the  inscription 
'Alessandro  Pasi  Modenese,'  and  a  date,  1490. 
It  was  exhibited  bv  Count  L.  Manzoni.  It  is  a 
true  Italian  spinet  m  a  bad  state  of  repair.  The 
date,  which  has  been  verified,  does  not  in- 
validate the  evidence  adduced  from  Scaliger 
and  Banchieii  concerning  the  introduction  of  the 
spinet,  but  it  places  it  farther  back  and  before 
Scaliger,  who  was  bom  in  1484,  could  have 
observed  it.  This  Bologna  Loan  Collection 
contained,  as  well  as  the  earliest  dated  spinet, 
the  latest  dated  harpsichord  (iSoa,  Clementi) 
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known  to  the  writer.  line  ix,  Min  Marie 
Deoca  owna  a  Bono  Rpinet  dated  1550,  and 
there  U  another  by  the  same  maker  (signed 
Annibalii  Mediolanesia)  dated  1569,  recently  in 
the  ponesnon  of  Heir  H.  Kohl,  Hamburg,  who 
obtained  it  from  the  palace  of  the  San  Severino 
family,  at  Crema,  in  Lombardy.  Theie  apineta 
are  uiually  made  entirely  of  one  wood,  the  aound' 
board  aa  well  aa  the  caae.  The  wood  appeara  to 
be  a  kind  of  cedar,  from  ita  odour  when  planed 
or  cut,  at  leaat  in  aome  inatancea  that  have  come 
under  the  writer'a  notice.    P.  654  a,  1.  7,  The 

DO 

apinet  by  Antonio  of  Padua  of  1550  haa       dia- 

tinctly  written  on  the  loweat  E  key,  the  next 
being  F,  etc.,  but  although  the  writing  ia  very 
old,  it  doea  not  follow  that  it  was  written  when 
the  instrument  was  made.  P.  6546, 1. 13,  Han- 
del*B  clavichord  from  Maidatone,  with  out  sharps, 
ahowed  by  the  tuning  when  examined  in  1885, 
that  the  firat  diagram  ia  to  be  accepted  aa  right, 
namely,  that  the  nearer  diviaiona  of  the  cut  keya 
are  the  dominants,  and  the  back  diviaiona,  the 
chromatica.  L.  24  from  bottom  of  text,  for 
Mr.  Amps  retiA  Dr.  A.  H.  Mann.  P.  6546 
footnote :  1630,  on  Mr.  W.  Dale*B  apinet,  ia 
not  a  date ;  it  ia  the  maker'a  number.  P.  655  & 
1.  5,  for  dated  read  numbered.  The  Haward 
apinet  belonging  to  the  Rev.  L.  K.  Hilton,  of 
Semley,  Shaftesbury,  is  nearly  like  a  Hitchcock, 
which  proves  that  Howard  did  not  remain 
with  the  model  figured  655  ▲.  Mr.  Kendrick 
Pyne  acquired  a  Haward  spinet  (now  in  Mr. 
Boddington*a  collection)  dated  or  numbered 
1687,  that  haa  sharps  like  the  Hitchcocks,  with 
a  strip  of  the  colour  of  the  naturals  let  in,  in  this 
inatance  black.  [A.J.H.] 

SPITTA,  J.  A.  P.  P.  656  5,  note  I,  add 
that  the  translation  of  his  'J.  S.  Bach,*  by 
Clara  Bell  and  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  was  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes,  by  Novelio  &  Go.  in 
1884-5.  Add  that  the  new  edition  of  Schiitz^s 
works,  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  ia 
edited  by  Dr.  Spitta. 

SPOFFORTH,  Reginald.  Line  a, /or  1768 
Ttad  1770.  Line  4  from  bottom, /or  iCenbing* 
ton  read  Brompton. 

SPOHR.  Louifl.  Line  a,  /or  April  35  rtad 
April  5.  P.  661  a,  1.  38  from  bottom,  for  Oct. 
16  read  Oct.  a  a.  P.  664  a,  in  the  second  column 
of  the  list  of  works,  add  that  op.  97  a,  *■  Psalm 
34,'  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  JKovdlo  &  Co., 
in  '  The  Bach  Choir  Magazine.' 

SPONTINL  P.  677  a,  note  i,/or  'Vdnua 
n'avait  paa  tort'  rtad  '  Au  bruit  dea  lourda  mar- 
teaux.' 

ST ATNER.  John,  Mub.  D.  Add  that  in  z  888 
he  waa  obliged  to  resign  his  post  at  St.  Paul's 
owing  to  hia  failing  aight.  In  the  aame  year  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Among  his 
more  important  works  ahould  be  added  a  aaored 
cantata,  *St.  Mary  Magdalen,'  written  for  the 
Gloucester  Festival  of  1883,  and  an  oratorio, 
'  The  Crucifixion'  (1887). 


STOKES. 

STANFORD,  C.  V.  Line  10  of  artide./W 
was  appointed  read  had  been  appointed  two 
years  previooaly.  Add  that  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Mua.  D.  at  Oxfoid  in  1883; 
in  1885  be  auoceeded  Mr.  Goldachmidt  as  coo- 
ductor  of  the  Bach  Choir,  and  in  Dec  1887  ha 
waa  elected  Profesaor  of  Musdc  in  the  Universitj 
of  Cambridge,  on  the  death  of  Sir  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren.  P.  089  6,  bottom  line,ybr  String  Quiirtet 
read  Quartet  for  PF.  and  SttingB.  To  liat  of 
worka  add  the  following  \-^ 

Op. 

1&  TbfM  'OtTaUer  8oot> '  CBroiviilaK}.  for  b«itton«  aad  A«nL 

19.  B(x  Songi- 

».  Pr.  Son&tA.  In  Db  (HS-V 

21.  Xlectae  Ode  (Walt  Whltnttn).  fcr  aoll  and  ehonss.  KenHek.  UN. 

S2.  Oratorio,  'The  Three  H0I7 ChUdren/  Blnninybam  Fcsciv»l, liC. 

S.  Incidental  Muilo  to  the  '  Xumentdes.*    CambrWee.  lijs«. 

S4.  *  The  Berenfe '  (Temijion),  elionU  baUad.    LMda  rasklvol,  IflK 

95.  Quintet  for  PF.  and  Strliip,  In  D  minor. 

SB.  Oarmen  Saeoulara  (Tennyson),  for  aopraao  aolo. 

Gompoeed  for  Her  Um^vslY*  JuMIae,  ltt$7. 
S7.  Pialm  el.  for  ■oprano  and  cboma.  Openinc  of  ] 

bltlOD.lWr. 

SB.  *  IrUh '  Brmphon J  la  F  minor.   Blebier,  1887. 
SB.  Incidental  miule  to  the  *  Oedlpos  I^imunua.  *  OtaBhrMga  IflX. 
90.  Songs  (onpubiiibed.  188R>. 

SI.  Syinphony  in  F  (Berlin.  Jan.14.  and  O7SU1I  Palace.  Feb.  SS.  \niB^ 
as.  Suite  for  Tlolin  and  orehaatta  (Berlin.  Jan.  14,  UBB,  sad  IM- 

hannonic.  March  88). 
&  Orartura, '  Quaes  uf  the  ^/tMM,"  (Armada  Tcreentanafy). 

Add  that  the  opera '  Savonarola^'  in  three  acts 
and  a  prologue,  waa  prodaced  at  Hamburg, 
April  18,  1884,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  Jaly  pof 
the  aame  year.  Oa  April  28  of  that  year,  hia 
<  Canterbury  Pilgrims,*  in  three  acta  (wortb  by 
Gilbert  A'Beckett),  waa  prodaced  by  the  Cari 
Bosa  company  at  Drury  Lane.  Other  works 
without  opus-numbers  are  a  Festival  Overture, 
Gloucester,  1877;  Elegiac  Symphony,  in  D  minor, 
Cambridge,  and  Gloucester  Festival,  1883;  Con- 
certos for  PF.  and  for  violoncello,  with  orchestra. 
A  collection  of  '  Fifty  Ii-ish  Melodies  *  (Booeey), 
with  accompaniments,  etc.,  edited  by  him.  and  a 
*  Song  Book  for  Schools  *  (National  Society),  miiy 
also  be  mentioned.  (Jtf.) 

STARE,  LuDWio.  Add  date  of  death,  March 
a  a,  1884.    Add  that  Dr.  S.  Lebert  died  in  Ce& 

1884. 

STEIN.  P.  708  6,  Une  12  fipom  bottom  of  text, 
adddatesof  J.A.  Streicher,  1761—1833.  P.  709a, 
1.  II,  for  1795  read  1796.  Line  2$,  for  Jan. 
16,  1835,  read  Jan.  10,  1833.  For  correction  of 
the  next  sentence  (lines  26,  27)  aee  Stbjuchkb 
in  voL  iii.  p.  739  b. 

STEPHENS,  John,  Mu8.D.  Line  a  from 
end  of  article ybr  Dec  15  read  Dec.  i. 

STEVENS,  E.  J.  S.  Line  a  of  article,  fot 
in  read  March  27. 

STIEHL,H.   Add  that  he  died  in  May  1886. 

STIGELLI,  G.  Add  that  he  died  at  Monaa, 
July  3,  1868. 

STOCKFLOTE.    See  Czakak. 

STOCKHAUSEN,  Jultos.  Add  that  his 
Method  of  Singing  has  lately  been  translated  into 
English  by  Mme.  Sophie  Lowe  (Novelio  &  Co.). 

STOKES,  Chables.  Line  8  from  end  of 
article,  for  now  read  then,  and  add  date  of 
death,  April  14,  1839. 
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STONARD. 

STONARD,  William,  Mub.  D.  Add  that  an 
Evening  Service  by  him  is  printed  in  the  Motet 
Society's  publications,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

STOPPING  is  the  term  used  for  the  action  of 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in  playing  instruments 
with  strings  stretched  over  a  fingerboard,  in 
order  to  produce  the  intermediate  sounds  lying 
between  the  notes  sounded  by  the  '  open '  strings. 
When  a  liigher  note  than  the  fundamental  sound 
of  the  string  is  required,  the  vibrating  part  of 
the  string  must  be  shortened  by  stopping  the 
vibration  at  a  certain  point  between  nut  and 
bridge,  i.e.  by  using  one  of  the  fingers  of  the 
left  lumd  as  an  artificial  nut  or  stopping-point. 
The  nearer  this  point  is  to  the  bridge,  the  shorter 
the  vibrating  part  of  the  stringf*,  and  the  higher 
in  pitch  tllerefore  the  sound  produced.  A  correct 
intonation  or  playing  in  perfect  tune  obviously 
depends  entirely  on  exactness  of  stopping.  See 
also  under  Double  Stops  and  Harmonics.  [P.D.] 

STR  A DELLA ,  A  less  andbo.  P.  7 a 3  &,  1. 1 7 
from  bottom,  add  that  internal  evidence  makes 
it  very  probable  that  Francesco  Rossi  was  the 
composer  of  *  Pietk,  Signore ! '  although  the 
authorship  is  still  doubtfiU.  Line  5  from  bottom 
of  same  column,  add  to  references,  vol.  i.  p.  6546. 
P.  7240, 1.  6,  for  1578  read  1678. 

STRAKOSCH.  Add  dateof  death  of  Maurice, 
Oct.  9, 1887. 

STRAUS,  LuDWio.  Line  xa  of  article, /or 
Prince  Czai-toryski  read  Ober-Finanzrath  Baron 
von  Heintl.  Line  9  from  end  of  article,  for 
settling  after  a  time  at  Manchester,  read  divid- 
ing his  time  between  London  and  Manchester. 
Line  7  from  end  add  He  now  lives  in  London. 
Add  that  in  the  spring  of  1888  he  resigned  his 
post  as  leader  of  Mr.  Hallo's  orchestra. 

STRAUSS,  JOHANN.  Add  to  list  of  operas, 
<Blindekuh'  (1878),  *Das  Spitzentuch  der 
Konigin*  (1880),  *£ine  Nacht  in  Venedig' 
(1883),  'Der  Zigeunerbaron '  (1885),  *  Sim- 
plicius'  (1887).  Add  that  Eduard  Strauss 
Drought  his  orchestra  to  the  Inventions  Exhibi- 
tion in  1885,  when  the  daily  concerts  created  a 
furore  in  London. 

STREICHER,  J.  A.  Line  7  of  article,  for 
in  read  Dec.  13.  Line  ii  of  article  for  in  1794 
read  Jan.  3,  1796.  Line  12,  for  in  183a  read 
May  as,  1833.    Line  15/or  in  read  March  a8. 

STRING.  Line  I  of  article /or  Fr.  Chord, 
read  Fr.  Corde. 

STROHFIEDEL.  Add  that  the  instrument 
is  more  usually  called  by  its  other  names.  Xylo- 
phone or  Gigelira.  A  fourth  name  for  the 
instrument  is  Ligneum  Psalterium. 

STROHMEYER,  Carl.  Line  4  ^m  end  of 
article,/or  1870  read  1780. 

SUCHER.  Add  that  Fran  Sucher  gained 
great  renown  by  her  singing  of  Isolde  at  Bay- 
reuth  in  1886.  In  1887  her  husband  was  ap* 
pointed  to  the  post  of  conductor  at  the  Hofoper 
at  Berlin,  she  remaining  at  Hamburg  to  fulfil 
her  engagement. 
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SUSSMATER.  See  also  Mozart  in  Appendix. 

SULLIVAN.  P.  763  a,  1.  14,  add  that  he 
conducted  the  Leeds  Festivals  of  1883  and  1886, 
composing  for  the  latter  'The  Golden  Legend,' 
to  words  selected  from  Longfellow's  poem. 
P.  764  in  list  of  works,  add  among  the  dra- 
matic works,  'Princess  Ida,'  1884;  •Tlie  Mi- 
kado,' 1885;  Rud.ligore,'  1887;  'The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard,'  1888 ;  all  published  by  Chappell. 
Among  the  vocal  works  add  the  cantata  *  The 
Golden  Legend,'  produced  at  the  Leeds  Festival 
of  1886,  and  published  by  Novello ;  and  the  trio 

*  Mom,  happy  morn,'  for  soprano,  alto  and  tenor, 
with  flute  obbligato,  written   for   the  play  of 

*  Olivia,'  by  W.  G.  WiUs.  Among  Uie  incidenUl 
music  to  plays  add  Overture  and  incidental  musio 
to  Macbeth,  produced  Dec.  39,  1888. 

SUNDERLAND,  Mrs.,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Sykes,  was  bom  at  Brighouse,  Yorkshire, 
in  1819.  It  was  as  a  member  of  the  Halifax 
Choral  Society  that  her  voice  firut  attracted  at- 
tention, and  she  was  taken  in  hand  first  by 
Luke  Settle,  a  blacksmith  of  Brighouse,  and 
then  by  Dan  Sugden  of  Halifax,  both  renowned 
local  musicians.  Under  their  training  she 
became  a  very  prominent  member  of  the  old- 
fashioned  quartet  choirs,  which  then  existed  in 
Yorkshire  churches.  Her  first  appearance  as  a 
solo  singer  was  on  Feb.  19. 1838,  at  a  concert  given 
in  the  Exchange  Rooms,  Bradford.  She  at  once 
became  a  local  celebrity,  was  styled  the  '  York- 
shire Queen  of  Song,'  and  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  was  the  leading  vocalist  in  the 
North  of  England.  She  was  physically  robust, 
and  her  voice  was  a  high  soprano  of  great  force 
and  volume,  which  she  managed  with  much  ex- 
pression. Her  repertoire  was  chiefly  composed 
of  the  principal  songs  in  the  Messiah,  Judas,  and 
the  Creation  ;  but  she  had  also  some  secular 
songs,  mostly  of  a  popular  kind.  Her  first 
appearance  in  London  was  in  the  Messiah 
at  Exeter  Hall,  Nov.  3,  1849,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  sing  first  soprano  for  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  and  other  bodies  in  the  Mes- 
siah, Creation,  Elijah,  etc.,  until  1856.  The 
directors  of  the  Antient  Concerts  esteemed  her 
voice  and  expression  so  much  that  they  offered 
to  send  her  abroad  for  further  tuition.  Indeed 
had  her  early  training  equalled  the  quality  of 
her  voice  and  her  natural  feeling,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  she  would  have  risen  to  very 
great  general  eminence.  Her  last  appearance  in 
public  was  in  the  Messiah,  at  Huddersfield,  June  3, 
1864.  Mrs.  Sunderland  married  at  the  age  of  19, 
and  now  lives  at  Calder  View,  Brighouse.    [G.] 

SYENDSEN,  J.  S.  Add  that  in  1888  he 
visited  England,  conducting  his  Symphony  in  D 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  31,  as  well 
as  the  last  concert  of  the  season  on  June  16. 

SYENDSEN,  OLur.  Add  date  of  death. 
May  15,  1888. 

S  VV  ELL-ORGAN.  The  sentence  in  lines  5-8 
of  article  is  to  be  corrected,  as  the  Yenetian 
Swell  was  not  named  from  the  Yenetian  blind,  but 
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the  Venetian  blind  lo  called  becaaie  it  was  worked 
on  the  Mtme  principle  as  the  harpnchord  swell. 

SWEETLAND,  W.,  estabUshed  an  orgjin 
factory  at  Bath,  in  1847.  The  Church  of  St. 
Cuihbert  (Wells,  Somerset)  and  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  in  Cardiff  contain  instruments  of  his 
making.  He  also  built  a  chamber  organ  in  his 
own  liouse,  for  which  he  has  invented  a  mechanism 
whereby  the  Voix  celeste,  or  tremulant,  can  be 
applied  to,  or  withdrawn  at  pleasure  from,  a  solo 
stop.  [V.  de  P.] 

SWINNERTON  HEAP.  C.  Add  to  list  of 
works  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piaoofort*,  and  a 
cantata '  The  Maid  of  Astolat.' 


TESTORE. 

SYMPHONY.  P.  29  a,  L  9  from  bottam,/0r 
an  Ambrosianiflcher  Ix»bg<e9aiig  read  the  Ts 
Deum.  P.  43  h,  1.  17  inm.  boitotn,  for  Nor* 
wegian  re<td  Scandinavian. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS.  For  oontinu. 
ation  see  Boston  in  Appendix,  and  add  that  in 
the  winter  seasons  from  1886  to  1889,  Mr. 
Henschel  oiganixed  a  series  of  OTchestraf  Sym- 
phony Concerts  in  St.  James**  Hall,  on  much  the 
same  footing  as  that  of  the  oonoerta  described 
in  the  Dictionary. 

SYNCOPATION.  The  fiivt  note  of  ths 
musical  example  should  be  E,  not  C  (i.  c  on  the 
highest  space  of  the  treble  stave). 
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mACCHINARDI,  N.    Line  a,  for  Florence 
j^  in  September  1776,  read  Leghorn,  Sept.  5, 
177a.    Last  line  of  article,/or  in  i860  rectd 
at  Florence,  March  14,  1859. 

TALLYS,  T.  P.  54  a,  1.  as,  omit  the  vwrds 
sung  upside  down.  P.  5^  c,  under  *  Let  the 
wicked  add  that  *  Calvert  s  list '  refers  to  his 
anthem  book,  published  1844.  ^*  SA^t  ^<  4 
omit  the  anthem  'O  thou  God  Almighty'  as  it 
occurs  again  in  its  right  place  in  the  list.  For 
further  information  see  Btrd  in  Appendix. 

TAMBERLIK.  Add  date  of  death.  Mar.  1 3, 
1889. 

TANNHAUSER.  Line  4  of  article,/or  Oct. 
ao  read  Oct  19. 

TANS'UR,  W.  Add  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Edward  and  Joan  Tanzer  of  Dunchurch,  and  was 
baptised  Nov.  6,  1 706. 

TARANTELLA.  To  the  list  of  works  on  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula  given  in  vol.  iv.  p.  59  6, 
add  J.  Miiller,  De  Tarentul&  et  yi  musicae  in 
ejus  curatione.  Hafhiae,  1679. 

TAUSIG,  Carl.  P.  6^h,\aAi  line  but  one,  add 
that  his  father,  AloysTausig^died  March  24, 1885. 

TE  DESCA,  ALLA.  P.  67  a,  after  the  musical 
example,  add  that  in  one  of  the  sketches  for  this 
movement  (in  Bb)  it  is  inscribed  'Allemande 
Allegro.' 

TE  DEUM.  P.  68  5, 1.  ai  from  bottom,  add 
that  Berlios*s  work  was  performed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  April  18,  1885,  and  by  the  Bach  Choir, 
Ma^  17,  1887.  The  latter  body  sang  the  work 
agam,  with  several  anthems, "etc.,  in  West- 
minster Abbey  June  a8,  1888,  the  Jubilee  of 
Her  Majesty's  coronation. 

TELFORD  &  TELFORD'S  organ  factory  in 
Dublin  was  established  in  1830  by  William  Tel- 
ford. His  first  work  was  to  add  German  pedals 
(till  then  unknown  in  Ireland)  to  the  organ  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin.  Since  then 
they  have  built  organs  for  Limerick  and  Lismore 
Cathedrals,  and  many  others  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  the  colonies.  [Y.  de  P.] 


TEMPERAMENT.    P.  70  6.  L  7,  fmU  Os 

yiorde  see  Appendix. 

TEMPUS  PERFECTUM,  TEMPUS  IM- 
PERFECTUM.  See  articles  MoBB,  NoTAnoir, 
Pbolation,  Tiio. 

TENOR.  Line  10  from  end  of  «rtide^/'or 
soprano  clef  read  treble,  or  G  clef. 

TENOR  VIOLIN.  P.  91  a,  L  1 2  from  bottom, 
for  quintet  read  sextet. 

TESTORE,  a  family  of  Tiolin-roaken  at 
Milan  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  oeutary,  con- 
sisting of  a  father,  Cablo  Giuseppx  ( 1690- i  715), 
and  two  sons,  Carlo  Antovio  and  Paolo  Ajt- 
TONIO  (1715-1745)-  Carlo  Giuseppe  was  the 
best  of  the  three.  His  instruments  have  often 
passed  for  the  work  of  his  master,  Giovanni 
Grancino.  In  1884  the  well-known  violonodlo 
called  the  *  Lindley  Grancino  *  being  under  re- 
pair, the  removal  of  its  spurious  Cremona  label 
revealed  the  ftct  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  old 
Testore,  the  original  label,  which  was  found 
well  preserved,  running  thus:  'Carlo  Giuseppe 
Testore  allievo  di  Gio.  Granzino  in  Contrada 
Laiga  di  M  ilano,  1 690.*  ^  Sig.  Bottesini*8  fiunous 
double-bass  is  another  well-known  spedroen  of  the 
old  Testore's  work.  His  instruments  are  strongly 
made,  and  often  irreorular  in  design.  The  modd 
is  generally  of  medium  height,  and  the  finish 
varies  considerably,  many  being  left  very  rough, 
and  extremely  plain  in  appearance.  The  tone, 
however,  is  usually  good,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  very  powerful  and  telling.  The  vamish,  a 
brownish-yellow,  sparingly  applied,  adds  little 
to  the  attractions  of  these  instruments,  and 
vigorous  hands  are  necessary  to  develop  their 
tone.  The  instruments  of  the  sons  ar«  less 
esteemed :  they  are  lighter  in  oolour,  and  a 
tendency  to  imitate  Joseph  Guarnerius  is  ob- 
servable. The  Testores  worked  at  the  sign  of 
the  Eagle  in  the  same  narrow  street  where  the 
Grancinos  worked  at  the  sign  of  the  Ciown. 
Alberti,  Landolfi,Tanegia,  Mantegazxa,  Giuseppe 
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GaadagninI,  Mezzadri,  LavazzA,  nnd  others, 
complete  the  group  of  Milanese  makers  who 
followed  the  Testores  in  general  plainness  of 
style,  aiming  at  producing  instruments  rather 
usefiil  and  lasting  than  ornamental.        [E.J.P.] 

THALBEHG,  S.  P.  966,  at  the  top  of 
the  column,  the  story  concerning  Schumann  and 
his  wife  occurs  in  Schumann  s  *  Gesammelte 
Schriften,*  i.  199,  where  it  is  told,  not  as  an 
actual  occurrence,  but  as  having  happened  to  the 
imaginary  characters  Florestan  and  Zilia.  It 
may  or  may  not  have  had  its  foundation  in  fact. 

THEATRES  IN  LONDON.  See  Vattdb- 
viUiB  Theatbb,  vol.  iv.  p.  253  and  the  same 
heading  in  Appendix.* 

THESPIS.  Line  4  of  article, /or  Dec.  23 
read  Dec.  36. 

THOMAS,  Abthur  Gobino.  Add  that  his 
four-act  opera  '  Nadeschda,'  set  to  a  libretto  by 
Julian  Sturgis,  was  produced  by  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  at  Drury  Lane,  April  16,  1885.  An 
orchestral  *  Suite  de  ballet '  was  performed  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society  on 
June  9,  1887. 

THOMAS,  Chables  Aitbroisb.  Correct  the 
statement  in  1.  5-6  firom  end  of  article,  by  a 
reference  to  Gounod  in  Appendix. 

THOMAS,  Habold.  Add  date  of  death, 
July  39,  1885. 

THOMAS,  Theodobe.  Add  that  the  famous 
orchestra  formed  by  him  was  disbanded  in  1888. 

THOMASSCHULE.  See  vol.  u.  p.  114  6, 
and  vol.  iv.  p.  198  a. 

THOMSON,  Geobre.  Line  2  of  article,/or 
Edinburgh  read  Dunfermline, and  omit  the  words 
or  1759. 

THO RNDIKE,  Hebbebt  Elliot.  Was  bom 
April  7,  1 85 1,  at  Liverpool,  and  educated 
at  Woolwich  Academy  and  Cambridge.  As  an 
undergraduate  of  the  Univendty  he  competed 
KuccessfuUy  at  the  Crystal  Palace  National 
Music  meetings,  and  gained  the  first  prize. 
He  then  went  to  Milan,  to  Francesco  Lam- 
perti,  under  whom  he  studied  for  four  years. 
Since  his  return  to  England  he  has  studied 
oratorio  and  English  singing  with  Signor  Ran* 
degger  and  Mr.  Deacon.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  March  26,  1878,  at  the 
Cambridge  University  Musical  Society,  and  has 
since  then  been  steadily  rising  in  favour.  His 
voice  is  a  good  full  bass  of  unusual  compass,  and 
he  sings  with  taste  and  intelligence.  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike  has  frequently  sung  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Bach  Choir,  the  Popubir  Concerts,  the  Nor- 
wich Festival,  etc  At  these  he  has  introduced 
for  the  first  time  in  England  Schubert*s  noble 
songs,  *  Waldesnacht  *  and  'Wehmuth.'  He 
appeared  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  in  July 
1887.  [G.] 

THOROUGHBASa  P.  108  h,  add  that  the 
first  use  of  a  thoroughbass  appears  to  be  in  a 
work  by  an  English  composer,  Richard  Dering, 
who  published  a  set  of  VCantiones  Saorae*  at 
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Antwerp  in  1597,  in  which  a  figured  bav  is  em- 
ployed. See  Dering  in  A  ppendix,  voL  iv.  p.  6 1 3  &. 

THREE  CHOIRS.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  new  works  produced  at  these  festival  since 
the  article  was  written  :— • 

Woreeiter,  1884,  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge*i.*H7mn  of  Bt.  FruielB.'  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Lloyd's '  Hero  and  Le«fid«r.* 

Hereford.  1886.  Dr.  JoMph  Smlth'i  'St.  Kertn,*  and  Mr.  Lloyd*! 
•Sonf  of  Balder.' 

GloueeAter.  1888,  Mr.  W.  8.  RoetatroTa  'Good  SheplMfd,'  uA 
Mr.  Lloyd'a '  Andromeda.' 

Worcester.  IW!,  Mr.  Cowen'i  *  Ruth.* 

Hereford.  U88.   No  new  work  of  Importtna*. 

THREE-QUARTER  FIDDLE.  SeeViOLiNO 
Piccolo. 

TICHATSCHEK.  J.  A.  line  15  from  end  of 
article,yor  Hernando  read  Fernanda  Add  date 
of  death,  Jan.  x8,  1886. 

TOEPFER,  GoTTLOB,  was  bom  in  1793  near 
Weimar,  received  a  fi^ood  education,  and  be- 
came organist  of  that  city.  He  wrote  two 
works  on  organ-building  in  1833  and  1843 
respectively.  [V.  de  P.] 

TONAL  FUGUE.  From  a  passage  in  Arthur 
Bedford's  'Great  Abuse  of  Musick*  (171 1)  it 
may  be  infierred  that  the  invention  of  tonal 
fugue  was  conmionly  ascribed,  though  of  course 
wrongly,  to  Purcell.  He  gives  an  example  in 
his  appendix  of  a  '  Canon  of  four  parts  in  one, 
according  to  Mr.  Purtell's  rule  of  Fuging,  viz. 
that  where  the  Treble  and  Tenor  leaps  a  fourth, 
there  the  Counter  and  Bass  leaps  a  fifth.'    [M.] 

TONIC.  The  name  given  in  modem  music 
to  the  Ket-notb,  i.  0.  the  note  from  which  the 
key  is  named.  The  functions  of  the  tonic  are  in 
all  respects  identicxl  with  those  of  the  final  of  the 
ancient  modes.  The  tonic  harmony  is  the  com- 
mon chord  or  triad,  major  or  minor  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  is  built  upon  the  key-note  as  its 
bass.  The  rule  that  every  composition  must  end 
with  this  harmony  in  some  shape  or  other  is  pro- 
bably the  only  law  of  music  which  has  remained 
in  full  force  through  all  the  changes  from  the 
ancient  to  the  modem  styles.  Its  application  is 
so  universal  that  only  one  exception  occurs 
readily  to  the  mind,  that  of  a  song  by  Liszt,  in 
which  the  effect  of  the  innovation  is  so  unsatis- 
factory that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  it 
will  often  be  repeated.  [M.] 

TORRIAN,  JxHAN,  of  Venice,  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  and  built  in  1504  the 
organ  of  Notre  Dame  des  Tables,  Montpellier. 
A  copy  of  the  curious  contract  may  be  seen  in 
Roret's  '  Manuel  des  Facteurs  d'Orgues '  (Paris, 
1849).  [V.deP.] 

TOSTI,  F.  P.  Line  2  of  article,/or  April  7, 
1837.  read  April  9,  1846.  P.  153  o,  1.  11,  for 
sine  read  sene. 

TOWERS,  John.  Line  8  from  end  of  article, 
for  Conell,  read  Charlton  on  Medlock. 

TOY  SYMPHONY  (Ger.  Kindereinfoniex 
Fr.  La  Foire  dee  Enfante,  or  Symphonie  Bur- 
lesque), The  English  name  by  which  a  certain 
work  of  Haydn *s  is  known.  A  tradition  which 
there  is  no  reasonable  cause  for  doubting  says 
that  the  composer  got  seven  toy  instruments  at 
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a  fair  at  Berchtesgaden,  and  taking  them  to 
EflterlUbs,  sommon^  lonie  of  hii  orchestra  to  an 
important  rehearsal.  When  they  found  that 
they  were  expected  to  pUy  a  new  lymphony 
upon  these  toys  (the  only  real  instromenti  in 
the  score  are  two  violins  and  a  double  bass)  the 
most  experienced  musicians  in  the  band  failed  to 
keep  their  time  for  laughing.  The  original 
parts  are  entitled  *  Sinfonia  Berchtolsgadensis ' ; 
the  toy  instruments  employed  are  a  'cuckoo* 
playing  £  and  6,  a  trumpet  and  drum  in  G,  a 
whistle,  a  triangle,  and  a  'quail '  in  F.  There 
are  three  movements,  the  last  of  which  is  played 
three  times  over,  faster  and  faster  each  time. 
The  symphony  is  in  G  major,  and  was  written 
in  17S8.  ^Pohl*s< Haydn,*  vol.  ii.  p.aa6.  etc.] 
Andreas  Romberg  wrote  a  symphony  for  much 
tlie  same  instruments,  with  the  addition  of  a 
pianoforte  duet,  a  rattle,  and  a  bell.  He  attempts 
more  elaborate  modulations  than  Haydn  ventures 
to  use,  but  his  symphony  lacks  the  fun  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  older  ma(iter*s  work,  although  his  slow 
movement,  an  Adagio  lamentabile,  is  very  hu- 
morous. Mendelssohn  wrote  two---the  first  for 
Christmas  1837,  for  the  same  orchestra  as  Hay- 
dn*s,  the  second  for  Christmas  18a 8.  Both  seem 
to  have  vanished.  [See  voL  ii.  p.  261.]  Mr. 
Franklin  Taylor  has  written  one  for  piano  and 
toys  which  is  not  infrequently  played.  [M.] 

TRACTULUS.  I.  A  kind  of  Neuma,  used  be- 
fom  the  completion  of  the  Stave.    [See  Neuka]. 

JI.  The  Guidon,  or  Sign,  used  at  the  end  of  a 
Stave,  to  indicate  the  note  with  which  the  next 
Stave  begins.  (In  English  it  is  called  a  Di- 
rect.) [W.S.R.] 

TRACTUS  (Deriv.  iraho,  iraxi,  to  bear; 
Eng.  Tract).  A  form  of  Yersicle  sung,  in  the 
Roman  Church,  after  the  Gradual,  between  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel.  The  Graduale  and  Tractns 
owe  their  names  to  the  primitive  custom  of  sing- 
ing the  Epistle  and  Gospel  from  two  Pulpits,  or 
Ambones,  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Choir ; 
the  Epistle  being  sung  on  the  south,  and  the 
Gospel  on  the  north  side — ^when  the  orientation 
of  the  Church  was  correct.  The  Graduale  was 
■o  called,  because  it  was  sung  while  the  Deacon 
was  ascending  the  steps,  on  the  Gospel-side. 
The  Tractus  owed  its  name  to  the  ceremony  of 
carrying  the  book  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  Plain-Chaunt  Melodies  to  both  are  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  [W.S.R.] 

TRANSCRIPTION.  A  term  whirJi  in  its 
strict  meaning  should  be  the  exact  equivalent  of 
ABRANOSifENT,  but  which  in  practice  implies  a 
different,  and  in  most  cases  a  far  less  worthy  pro- 
duction, since  the  transcriber  rarely  if  ever  fails 
to  add  something  of  his  own  to  the  work  he 
selects  for  treatment.  Among  the  earliest  ex- 
amples of  the  transcription  in  this  sense  are  the 
versions  of  tunes,  sacred  and  secular,  contained 
in  the  Yibginal  Books,  which  no  doubt  were 
executed  to  order,  or  to  show  off  the  skill  of  some 
illustrious  performer.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
how  constant  fashion  has  been  in  its  adherence 
to  this  fiurm  of  music.    William  Babell*!  harpsi- 
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chord  lenoni  upon  the  &voiirite  op6rm  ain  of 
Handd*s  time  are  of  the  same  order,  artisticsUy 
speaking,  as  Thalberg's  *  Home,  sweet  hooie,*  or 
any  other  piece  of  the  class  in  modem  days. 
Earnest  musicians  seem  always  to  have  viewed 
these  productions  with   the  same   diai4>provsL 
Barney's  opinion  of  Babell  is  followed  by  a  pa»> 
sage  which  may  most  profitably  be  studied  in 
this  connection  (Hist.  voL  iv.  p.  648).     Here  aoJ 
there,  of  course,  are  to  be  found  transcriptions 
which  consist  of  something  besides  onmeanisg 
runs  and  brilliant  passages,   and  which  even 
help  to  elucidate  the  intention  of  the  <xiginsl 
composition.    Among  Lissfs  versions  of  &hii- 
berts    songs,  there   are  a   few,    such   as  the 
'Erikonig,    of  which  this  may  be   said,  bat 
in  spite  of  such  brilliant   exceptions   as  this 
the  form  cannot  be  regarded    with   unmixed 
satisfaction.  [M.] 

TRANSFORMATION  OF  THEMES.  See 
Metamorphosis  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  717. 

TREE,  Anna  Maria,  the  elder  sister  of  Mis. 
Charles  Kean  (Ellen  Tree),  bom  1803  in  Lon- 
don, was  taught  singing  by  Lianxa  and  Tom 
Cooke.  She  was  first  engaged  at  Bath,  where 
she  appeared  as  Polly  in  *  The  Beggar's  Opera,' 
Nov.  13,  1 8 18.  She  made  her  d^but  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Rosina  in  '  The  Barber  of  Seville.' 
Sept.  10,  1819;  became  a  popular  actrees  and 
ballad  singer,  and  remained  at  that  theatre,  with 
the  exception  of  her  provinctid  engagements,  until 
her  retirement,  June  1 5, 1 S 2 5.  She  made  a  great 
success  as  Luciana,  Dec.  ii,  181 9;  Viola,  Nov. 
8,  i8ao;  Julia,  Nov.  29,  1821;  Imogen,  June 
19,  1822;  Rosalind,  Dec.  10,  1834;  in  Rey^ 
nolds  and  Bishop's  musical  adaptations  of  Shake- 
speare. Her  principal  new  parts  were  Louison 
in  '  Henri  Quatre,*  April  22, 1830 ;  Zaide  in  the 
vouuger  Colman*s  '  Law  of  Java,'  May  11,  1822 ; 
Lady  Matilda  in  Planches  'Maid  Marian,' 
adapted  from  Peacock's  novel,  Dec.  3,  1822; 
Clari  the  Maid  of  Milan,  in  Payne's  operatie 
play,  wherein  she  originally  sang  <  Home,  sweet 
Home,'  May  8,  1825;  Manr  C^pp  in  Payne's 
'Charles  II.'  May  27,  1824  (these  last  two  she 
performed  at  her  farewell  benefit)  ;  the  Baroness 
Matilda  in  *The  Frozen  Lake,*  a  mutilated 
version  of  Auber's  'Neige,'  Nov.  26,  1824,  etc 
She  married  Mr.  James  Bradshaw,  afterwards 
member  for  Canterbury,  Aug.  15,  1825,  and  died 
at  her  residence.  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  Feb.  17, 
1862.  Chorley  described  her  as  a  singer  with  a 
cordial,  expressive  mezzo-soprano  voioe,  and  mnch 
real  feeling.  [A«C.] 

TR£S0R  MUSICAL.  A  collection  of  music 
edited  by  the  learned  M.  Robert  van  Malde- 
ghem,  whose  researches  in  the  monasteries  and 
libraries  of  the  continent,  including  the  Vatican, 
have  yielded  splendid  results,  and,  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  Belgian  Government  have 
rescued  from  obscurity  many  works  of  the  old 
Flemish  and  Belgian  composers,  under  whom 
the  golden  age  of  counterpoint  was  reached. 
The  biographical  notices,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  portraits,  are  of  interest,  but  would  gain  in 
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valae  were  more  frequent  reference  made  in 
them  to  the  authorities  consulted.  Every  year 
since  1865  has  seen  the  publication,  in  a  mag- 
nificent edition,  by  Musquardt.  Brussels,  of  two 
books  (*  Musique  religieuse,  musique  profane  *) 
of  the  series,  which  is  not  yet  complete.*  In 
the  following  index  the  more  usual  forms  of 
certain  composers*  names  are  preferred  to  those 
given  in  Maldeghem*s  list. 
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Amovthocs  OB  Douwrwuu 


•  *i- 

Are  R«rina  CoBlorum 
T%at9  llogtift  . 
O  Dulcls  . 
Lau*  Deo  • 
B«mUlmm«enlAta . 
Velix  AnoA  (2p«rU) 

a9t- 
AT«MarUst«I1ft 

SteuUtr. 
Sons.  Ia  Buit.«oniiette 
Puet  (for  3  bMa«s> . 

•  S.   Fartaongt^- 
Toutet  l«  Dulu 

On  lie  peut  .  . 
Pour  ung  J&maU  . 
Tout  Doblea  cueur* 
A  rous  non  aulirs  . 
Va-t-«ns  regret  . 
Seje  sou«p«re  • 
C«  poTTe  mendUat 
O  d«iTuU   .  . 

Llieure  est  Tenue  . 
De«piteot  fortune  . 
Je  DO  t^ajr  plus 
J'&7  mU  mon  eoeor 
Trlate  suit  . 

Ke  Tous  challla  . 
L'hlrondelle  .  . 
Gliequeut  ben  to    . 

MUnhertken  . 

II  me  tufflt  . 

Bon  bomnte  viell    . 

Main  qui  ftat  celul  . 

Dana  aou  chAt««a   . 

Le  muia  de  Mai 

De  la  nalt  le  doux  flam- 
beau 

Que    aerrlront  grand*- 
thf^aors 

Soupira  ardenU 

Par  le  moyen  •      . 

Lea  fbrta  .      .       , 

Femme  de  a«na      . 

O  va^n  des  flattenit 

Auwl  n'eat  rieu      . 

L'Ame  est  le  fea     • 

La  mddlocrltd .       • 

Qui  vera  le  del       • 

Par  le*  aentlera      , 

Chaeun  court  •      • 

Page  du  rol      ,      • 

Ce  grand  DIeo.      • 

Ortoutplalslr.      . 

La  Tertu  prteieuae. 

La  Tolnptd      .      . 

Aax  una  11  finlt       • 

Or.  quand  la  mort . 

Tout  aeeptre    .      . 

Ausal  n'eat  11  blaaoa 

Le  eorpa  malaeln   . 

An  fond  dea  bola    • 

Oj  plant«ral-Je 

Celul  ne  a'alnaen  rl«i 

Infame 

Quand  plus  im  bomoM 

Moejoun 

De  peut  de  blen     . 

Btena  luecaslfo      . 

Oar  4 1ft  T«Hi4 
,  O  blen  benrenz       . 
'  JEntre  mllle  vertiu . 


ino 


1»»1 
1<SM 


into 


U81 


29 

S3 
44 

4ft 
85 
10 


1880    98 


in>s 

1877 
1887 


1888 


1K7T 
ltr78 

1875 
1K78 
1879 


1883 


9 
21 

!W 
99 
7 
II 
IS 
1ft 
]» 
21 
23 
25 
27 
20 
6 
8 
14 
40 
10 

41 
14 
8S 
24 

ar. 

S8 

so 
» 

40 
12 
14 
16 
16 
16 
IH 
19 
9) 
81 
28 
SO 
32 
34 
36 
37 

40 
41 
42 
43 
*■» 
46 
4)4 
80 
4 
6 
« 
10 
12 
13 
14 


Llionnear  .  • 
Blen  beuretiz  .  . 
Le  eorpa  malaeln  . 
Stjemeplalna 
Hell  aen  den  Menach 
O  qu'4  bon  droit  . 
O  blen  beureuz 

lb.     (tranapoaed) 
Celul  eat  fol     . 
L'Ame  n'endure      • 
Tout  ee  qui  eat       . 
Rolt  que  le  olel.      . 
II  eat  done  vral       . 
Otroplngratl 
O  douz  prill  tempt  . 
Da  nln  Terbiyd 
Halnte  Barbe  . 
Un  Tlaace 
Mon  caur  eouTert. 
R^joulssei-Toua      . 
Vous  marchei        . 
Ah  mon  Dteu  . 
VIgnona,  Tlgrnettet. 
Amor  cbe  degglo    , 
Entrie  aula 
changierne  veulz  . 
Flalne  de  deull 
H^laa  aerayje  .      . 

a6:— 
JenedUmot I 

AOUOOLA.  ALnAMbXB. 

Baertd. 

•  4:— 

Kobia  aanete  Splrltos    .    1867   19 
Sancte  Philippe      .      .     „     21 

•  6:— 

Haeedlea       .      .      •     ••     i6 


.  18B1  IK 

.      .  16 

.      -  18 

.      ..  20 

.  1882  3 

.  .,  « 
.  ,.  10 
.  ..  11 
.  ..  12 
.  -  IS 
.  ..  1« 
.  ..  18 
3 
4 
7 
11 
14 
16 
18 
90 
3 
6 
18 
14 
8 

..      21 

1W7     8 
1888    11 


1884 


1886 


•8^- 

Sur  totts  refTCts     •  U7B   46 

«4:— 

61  Tou«  m'ftlmes    .      .     «  48 

Miserable         47 

II  eat  blen        .       .       .    ]>'8n  1& 

Belle,  pour  I'amonr      .    1888  18 

Abcadelt.  Jacob. 


1888   S 


•  4;- 

Are  Marlft       .      . 

OMMTom 

BMiiar. 

•  8:- 

Qoand  Je  eompaiM 
Hlno^ritd  . 
Si  J'al  deux  aerrltevn 
\M  Ton  pouvalt 
Tout  le  d^lr    .      . 
Soupln  ardana       . 

Baaroir.  Josqcur. 

Btemlar, 

Mploratlon  de  Lnpoi  .  1978    9 

BAKtA.   [SeeUoTiM.] 

BBiriDiOTDt.   (See  HlBTO«lt.] 

Biftcaia.  Jaoos  tas. 

•  4:— 

OJeMiChrisU       •      .   1865  IS 


1884     8 


1974  46 

«  47 

..  48 

»  49 

..  80 


1  The  Tolnmea  are  nnmberad  merely  by  the  dale  of  pablleatioo, 

«■  In  the  foUowInf  Hat,  where  the  laat  oolnmn  of  Scares  Indicates 

'the  page  of  the  toIubm.   The  dlTlston  Into  Sacred  and  Secular  Is 

not  strictly  obeenred:  th*  words  la  this  Hat  sraoMd  far  eoB?«oi«i09 


M      47 


1815 


1888 


8R 
29 


Hoi  (7  parts)  . 
Kcclestam  tuam     . 
Sabbat  o  8aucto 
Veni  SancU  Splritos 

BteiUar. 

Dat  lek  moeht       . 
tiy  nachtegsel 

•  4:— 

L'aaltrejoor  .      . 

BcBQHi.  TAX  Div.  [See  Monti.] 
BuwoBOP.    {See  iPtaoopiUB.] 

BBOMUh  Antox. 

Bo«rtd. 
•4:- 

O  Domlne  Jean  Chrtste . 
Laudate  Duminum 
Haaa     (Kyrie.     Gloria, 

Credo,  fanctua)  . 
Agnus  Del  of  the  same 

S«e«Iar. 
o4:- 

Ach,  gheldelooa 


1881    86  PHnelpU    Aasanlss   All 
„      40|     (2  parts) 
„     42  C»«aris  haec  anlmo  (2 


puts) 


801 


UTS   10 
..      20 


COMPEBX.  LOTSBT. 

Secnlar. 

•  8.— 

Venet,aml  .    1877   90 

Va-t^n,  regret        ....      82 

Recuelllez-Toua       ....      94 

20  gourdes  Begretz     .       .    1837    17 

BT8,  FiBBBB  DtS. 


1806 

1K75 


43 
4 


lff4 
lb75 


3R 

3 


1874   45 


•  4:- 

L'an  et  le  mols 


CABILLUa. 
Btemiar, 


18BS   14 


Clavdb.   [See  Lb  Jbckb.] 

Clbxbnb.  kon  Papa. 

Soered. 


•  Bt- 
Ats  Vemm     . 

Btemtmr, 

a4r— 

Doux  Rosslfnol      . 
Je  prenda  en  gid 
lb.    (tranapoeed) 


1884     6 


IMS 
1878 


14 

ao 

92 


OLBTB,  JOAXKBS  DB. 
Saertd, 


1S79     3 


1878   15 


18T7 


1878 


•5:- 
]|ass,TTlbnlfttlo     .      . 

•6:- 
Maw,  Dum    trftDSlsset 
Sabbatum    . 

•  4:— 
Doctor  bonus  (i  parts) 
Kgo  sum  via  (2paru> 
Fills  Jerusalem     « 
In  nomine  Jesu      .. 
Miserere  mel  ■• 
Adjuranos     •       .      . 
Oonvertlminl  •       •      • 

Oregem  tuum 

Impla  •       •      •     tt 

Deus  qvls  simllls  (S  pftru)  .. 

•  B:- 
BeglnacosU     •      •      •   ISTT 

Tribulatio 

Gaudeamus      .      .      .     •• 
Doctor  bonus  (9  parts) . 
Domlne  Jesa  „ 

Domlne  damavl    .. 
Intematos  mullemm  (> 

parts)  ....  1879 
TImete  (9  parU)  .  .  1880 
XocUiut  (9  paru)     .... 

•6.— 
Alma  (9  parts)  .   1876 

Dum  translssat  (9  parts)  1878 
MIrabile    ....    1M5 
Spesmea  . 
Bespexlt  Xllas 

ffsenler. 

•  4:- 

Ossaarls  haec  anlmo  (9 

partt)  ....  1973 
InDeospem    •      •      •  1S76 

a6:— 
FortI  qui  eetebras  .      •  1885 
Carole,  sceptrlferl   pa* 

tris        ....•• 
MdatAooaTMilant.      •  UffS 


•  4:- 
Rerrille-tol 


BtfUr, 


1881     8 


Cbbcqvillox.  Tboxab. 
8uer«d, 


19T8    91 

,.      23 
..      97 


ISffV  17 

1972  49 

1878  16 

^  18 

..  n 

1888  98 


197S 


15 

a 


•  4:- 
Super  montem  (2  parts) 

o5:— 
Ats  Ttrgo  (9  parts) 
Dum  aurore  . 

Nigra  sum  (2  paru) 

S*eular. 
«4:- 

O'eat  un  grand  tort 
Jesula  coniraint  . 
Kn  eap^rant  . 

lb.    (transposed) 
Qui  la  (lira 
Sljaylamour 

o6:— 
Carolt  magnns  erat 
QuU  tevictorem  dieat  . 

DBSPBks.   [fleePBte.] 

DOCIB.    [See  HKBT00B8.1 

XpucoPins  (or  Epucopdb), 
LuDovicoa. 

•4:- 
Antlphon.  SalTS  Beglna    1875    9 

rAlOKIKNT,  hoi. 

SeMiop. 

•  4:- 

Baaclaml   ....   1877   16 
Questl  ch'indltio     ....     18 

Fossa.  Joaknbb  db. 

Saend' 

•  4:- 

Litanlss  de  B.  Maris      .   1888     8 
Gbbbbkix. 

fi«e«for. 

•  4:— 
4A  i  Mon  paurre  oflsor 

••     fiO  SI  Je  I'almaia    . 

W  "^iTonamltW       . 

M     9'<2,Le  mote  de  Mai 

9-^  Satureapris   . 

98  Het  was  mij 

GOMBBBT.  NiOOLASi 
Bound. 

.      .   1808     S 


(« 
12 
16 

3 


1879 


49 

49 
45 

47 

49 
51 


8 

29  RalTe  Reglna 


M  Are  fiancUsslma 


1884     8 


47 
9 
8 


•  »:- 
Pater  noster 
ATS  Maria 

a6:- 
ATe  Maria 


1876 
1884 


15 
15 


47  gesalar. 

8        •4}' 

^  Gennckelycke  dingen 

UM)   15  Sije  me  plains 

«      SO  Force  lera       •  • 

Kn  eapoir        .  . 

Page  da  Rol     .  • 

Je  n*en  puts  ploi  • 

.g  Uors.  enTleux  .  . 

94        •«:- 

Qui  me  donneralt  . 

9s'      ae.— 


1880   4S 


1978  99 

1978  19 

..  28 

1881  t 

lilS  IS 


^  Soos  rombra  •      .      •     •* 
Tj      Ooiss.  (Sat  JosoKSsa] 


802 


TBfeSOR  MUSICAL. 


TEfiSOR  MUSICAL. 


GOVDWCU  CL4DM* 
Satrtd. 

DomlD*  qald  multlpU' 

c«tl       .      .      •      • 

A  l&  votx  .       .       •       • 

Seboln.8alT«BeclDft  • 

Btemlar, 
•  8:- 

n  fiaut  aimer  •      *     • 
Ofa  pUnteral-J« 
Bl  e'ett  un  gntnd  touf^ 
in«nt     .      .      •      • 


isn 


15 

18 

S 


TrlbutaUonem  (S  pwU) 
Cognovl.  Domlne  .. 
Ave  Itoflna  Ocelorom   . 

Laudant  D«am       • 
KcglnaCflali    . 


iwr  » 

>  40 
4ft 
U 

27 


1876 
IWO 
ia» 


1S75 


Hf  LLUKW.     18«  LOF0».l 
UKBTOOBS.  BtMBOWTOa. 


1878 


lfi7» 


•• 


ait— 
MuuB.  JoTis  (t  putt) 
Mijnhertken   . 
Quatid  de  NoCl       .      • 
Au  food  d«a  bote     •       • 
De  la  nature   .      •      • 
Consld4r«nt     .       •       • 

\b.     (transpoaed) 
H'aUet-Tou*  pee,  iroobtp 
dour    .    •  •      •      • 
lb.    (traD«po»«d) 
On  dit  blen  ▼»!      • 
A  bien  dire 
D'fttrepalen    . 
Hon  Cher  iroapCMI 
Hell  hem  .       .       .      •      - 
Kneap«rant     .       •      •     •• 
G  root  mach tig  God  1       .     m 

PetUe  fleur      .       •      •      " 
11  n'j  a  qu'un  eeul  Dleu    Mw 

o4t— 
Danae.  ParaiM,  La  Rote    1879 
„       Urwane  „ 

mm  tl  •• 


„  m  -  - 

Bauedanaa     ...» 
»       m        .      .      .     - 
BoiXAirpi.  JoAXirn  di. 


«4:— 
Ler^ailgnol    .      .      •   IMO 
Du  Tra.1  fumeur      .       .     ». 
O  malheureux         •       •      n 
Qui  veut  nombrer  .       •      ■• 

HORDT.  [See  OHcn&iM.] 
HOTIN.  or  HOTIM. 


•4:- 
Faooantem  HM  •   1M4 

.josQnw.   [BeePBBS.] 
JoHOKBKs.  GoaaiM. 

BmoMd. 
•4i- 
Wait  me  ....   UW 
KsftLi.  Jaooi  Dl. 

Batrtd. 
•  if 
jlua.  Pro  defunetla       .   I'M 
..     BeflnaCosU.       •    1687 
J     Ui:re,ml.la.iol.l»l»8 

aBt— 
TeDeum  .      .      .      • 
Domlne  quid  muUlpll- 

oatl  (S  parts) 
Tenlte  ad  me  (S  parta)  . 
Egreuu*  Jesus     „        * 
SImlllturfo  (2  pan*) 
Cum  autem  euet  (2  pta.) 
laper  omni»  llipia  „ 


•4:— 

Lonque  Je  ehanta  . 
VouaquI  brilles     .      • 
AlmaNemea    . 
S  Fertur  In  conTlTlla 
41a   ee  nuula  M  tOflt 
bonne    .... 
Soyonsjojreax.      •      • 
m  pres  de  mol .      . 
Maltre  Robin  .       .      • 
Quand  mon  mAri  NVlwit 
ArdAnt  amour .      •       * 
B'acheminant.  to  Hon    . 
O  Tina  en  vlgne      .       • 
H^laal  quel  Jour    • 
Un  doux  nenny       .      • 
Le  tempa  paM4 
Avecque     Totta     moD 
amour  .      .      *      « 
Je  I'alroe  blen .      •      * 
Fleur  de  quinie  uu 
Or,  BUS.  flllea    .      . 
81  je  snis  brun 
Ne  Toua  solt  Strange     . 
SI   Toua  n'4t«B  enboa- 
point      .      .      •      • 
Madonna  mla  ptela 
Tu  sal  Madonna     .      * 
So  f'omo .      .      .      • 
IjtcorteslA      .      .      • 
Tu  irmditont    .      .      • 
Sto  core  mlo    .      •      . 
Kuyons  toua    .      .      • 
tiAtes-Tous      .      .      • 

3  Le  bon  vlTaat  .      •      • 

4  Petite  folle      .      • 

5  Mon  Dleu,  diaalt     . 

6  Aspiration       .       * 

7  Le  tempo  peut  blm 

7  Kn  un  lieu 

8  Mes  pas  compt4a    . 
Mtehant  d4«lr 
Beau  le  crlatAl        • 
81  pour  mol     .      . 
Je  ne  Teux  rlen       • 

22  Ton  frold  regard  • 
2.H  Ronjour  .  .  • 
ST.  Margot  .  •  • 
27  Oe  faux  Satan  . 

Lortque  ma  plalnla 

Per  aspro .       .      • 

Non  hanno 

Rrral  soorrendo      . 

Ma  quel  gran  Re     . 
^  CosI  quel  ehe  .      . 

0  Tol  gta  aundhl     . 


1865 

•e 

1887 

tt 

1873 


84 

» 
40 
4S 
43 
44 
48 

48 
4» 

8 
11 
12 
14 
17 
18 
20 
22 


leTi 
•t 


1 
8 
8 

6 

SB 
27 
89 
81 

as 

85 

87 
39 
40 
41 


4B 

47 

49 

Bl 

3 

4 


Aadltellaa    . 

•it— 
UbI  Plato  Otod  part)  . 

Obi  David  Ord  part)  . 
Hftroum  aobolaa  .  * 
Tltyre.  tu  patuin    . 

0  MelfboBa  Deua  (Sad 
part  .  .  •  • 
Huno  gaudara  lloat. 

•  8:- 
Jam  luds .      .      •      • 

Qui  ponet  aquam  (Snd 
part)  .... 
■dlte  CaMarco 
Obscura    aub 
(Snd  part) . 

•  10:— 
Qnft  properaa  ... 

LS  JiDltIt  OLAUDOI' 


*  ft 

•      « 
«      42 


O  Domlne       ...  Vn 
Ave  SaneUaribma    .      *     • 

oB:— 
Reglna  ceell 
LItanUa  Lauretana 

fiewJar. 
•  4>- 

Ick  aeg  vaanrel      •      •  1^ 

Moins,  LaMacrrca  n. 


1875 


« 


4fi 
3 


•  4:- 
Mafulflcai 
lb. 


un 


..       ' 


U 


u 

w 

% 

e 


hcaa 

Ifet 

hi 

haoi 


•  4:- 

Venn,  douleura 
La  corps  malsain 
Cearoaca  .     . 


1884 


9 
10 
12 


isn 


B 

8 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
18 
18 
£0 
» 
85 
27 
29 
90 
SS 
34 
M 
38 
40 
41 
42 
44 
3 
4 
B 
8 
7 


LmaiTBB.  \fim  Wmtvl] 

L0T88T.    [Bee  CoMPiat.] 

LODOTioci.    [See  Kptaconoa.] 

Lopoa,  JiAM. 

Soerad. 


•  Bt— 
Egregle  Del  martyr 
Mlaereremri   . 

gaaalar. 
a4t— 
Diligence  .       . 
La  douceur      .       • 
Comme  douleura    • 
O  quelle  mistoa 
De  s'attendre  . 
Mon  pauTre  cmur  . 
MalgT4  mol 

Maoqub.  Joanm 

•  8(2eholra):— 
DeB-MarfAV.       . 

Seealor. 

•  4:— 

0  que  la  rto  . 

Non  al  suo  amanta 
Amur       •      .      • 

Xo  Tidl  amor  . 


1884 


8 
S5 


1880 


S 

21 


oB: — 

Magnum  toinmpbiim 
Deaoendl  . 

•  •s— 
Magnificat       .     *       .     « 
MoxTB.  PBiuppoa  n. 

Saartd. 

a5i— 

Maaa.  Ad  talevaTl:  Kyrla. 

Gloria.  Credo     .    UTO 
„    Ad  te  levari  :8ane- 

toa.  Afnus  Del  .   1871 
M     Kmltte  Domlaa   .     m 

•  8:— 
„    81  ambalaveffo      .     .• 
„     Droa  meus     .       .   WIS 
„    Quomodo  dilezl    .      •• 
.,     Cum  »U  omnlpo- 

tena:  Kjrie       .     •.     • 
„     Cum  sU  omnlpo- 

(ens  :       Gloria, 

Grpdo.   Sanctui. 

Agnns  Del  .       .   W 
M    BenedlcUea.       .   U74 

^     Oonfltebot      tibl; 

Domino       . 
^    Oonfl^tebor       tIW> 

AgnnaDel  . 

5«e«2«r. 
•  4f- 

Sntredanamoa 

Bspoir       . 
.MK  «t  Quand  dans  Pazur . 
"*^        Per  dlvlna  bellexi' . 

Da  bel  rami     . 

Alma  ben.      .      < 

«8:— 
Vardalano    . 


8 

I 

1 


8 
5 
• 
8 
9 
11 
24 


n  DB. 


3 

i 


UTS  91 


l» 


1006 


1871 


•t 


46 
48 
61 


1816     1 


1881 


1868 


LancKTO.  [See  Montb.] 
Lappbrdkt.  Puopt. 

Saralar. 
o4:- 
Tant  plua  un  blen  .      .  1888 
Laioc.    [Bee  Roi.] 
Lamo.  Oilawdo  M. 

Baeni. 
•4^- 
AvaJeaa  •      •      • 


oB:— 
Delltln  Phcebl  .  .  M« 
Ut  radios  edit .  •  .  •> 
Non  tenul  ('2nd  part) .  .. 
9fi  Quls  valet  eluqulum  .  •, 
Forte  suporlfera  .  •  m 
Super  flumlna  •     •• 

IIHc  sedlmua  (2nd  part)    m 
Te  spectant      .       .       •     m 
8  cernere  virtutea     .      .     •• 
3  Ave  color  vinl         .      •      m 
1     0  quam  fragrana  (2nd 
part)   .••*•• 
Animam  meam      •      •      •• 
Congregamlml        • 
Quid  potest  ntulto  . 
stet  quiounque  volet     • 
3'g|c  cum  translerunt      . 
'iSlbeneperpendl     ,       . 
1*2 '  Quia  mlhl  quia  ta  ta      . 

ler     ^ 

Me  misemm  (9nd  part) 

•  6:— 
Nunc  Jurat  (Srd  part) 

o5:— 

Ore  set  vita  mla     .      . 
Come  sel  vSttd  part)   . 

Annlnostrl      .      .       • 

O  Mors,  qoam  amara    . 

0  Mora,  bonum  (2nd 

U8r  84       part)        .      .      . 


UTS     8 


186B  23 


1883 
lf>fA 
1876 


«      » 


19 


isn 


IT 

18 

11 
13 


1868 


•• 


21 
24 


MAUrniB.  MATTUP8  u. 

floored. 
•  4r- 

Fatarnoator    ... 

fleealar. 

Boofmytoch  . 
Le  Solr     .... 
Keln  lleb  on  leld    . 
Brlch  nlcht      •      •       • 
DerFuchadaiffglBok  . 

aB^- 
Yanlte  Ir  Ueban  OetaDa 

o7:— 
Ob  Icb  Bobon  arm  .      •     •* 

MAKTXX.An>.  JoaVIIBB  DB. 

floared. 
oBj— 
In  nomine  Jean      .      .  1368 

MXU>UT.  LBOKAEO  TAX. 

BMular. 
•  B:- 
(}raael  bel'  vard'  alloro  .  1878 

MKL.  RIKALDO  DBU 

floerad. 
a4!~ 

O  Jeau  C%rlita       .      .  IWS 

Hacdies  ....  1875 

Magnificat  4  tonl    .      •  •• 

Magnlfloat  8  toal    .      >  *• 


I 

ai 
s; 

21 
9 


OHQlTtVAU  TAM. 

flaealar. 
OJourabeoreux     .      .  18B 

FgTIBXABOB.    AXDUa. 

Bacrtd, 


92 
21 
40 
42 
43 

45 

49 


UaO 


1886  17 


83 


25 
43 
44 

49 


•  4:— 

Laude  pla  Domlnam 
DIgnoa  ea .      .      . 

•  5s— 
Benedlctto  at  darltaa 

aii- 
Olorla  (2  dioira)     . 

flaealar. 

•  4:- 
Olotr«  an  combattant 
Quatido  la  voce      . 

Cum  humilatlo  C 
part)   . 
Ardo.  donna    . 

0  com'  e  gran  maitirv 
Dolce  mlu  fboo       . 

•6:- 
Au  bon  vleoz  tempa 
Je  veux.  Seigneur  . 

Selgneur.J  al  oonfianoa  .  m 

81  Ifl  souffrtr     .       .  .  » 

0 1  Bnuveraln  Faateor  .  *. 
PtoeBteniel  .  .  •  •• 
Rn  ee  beau  mots  .  .  m 
Quand  voua  rerraz .  «  ■ 
Toutea  les  nulta  .  .  « 
Bonbeor  dun  jour.  .  m 


98 
51 


8 

U 

IS 
IS 
V 


IffB  19 
1889   18 
fP 
94 

27 
39 

33 
iS 


) 


TRfiSOR  MUSICAL. 


TROIS  COULEURa 


808 


KaclMl  ptonimlt     .      . 

.    1M9 

46 

BioiArorr,  Jiur. 

o»iph  metuut 
Kl  leeomblA<9ep«rtls) 

M70 

s 

5 

B«M-td. 

a4:— 

t«oueUlex-Toiu 
['vols  foU  h«ttrauz    . 

UenrauM  (9e  partic)  . 
■Ui4rtcord«     .      . 

M 
W 
»• 
»• 

8 
11 
14 
18 

Kmendemos  (2  parts) 
CoiiKratulamlnl     . 
Sufflciebat       •      • 

.  1881 
•    •• 
>     •• 

SS 
£0 
83 

^''^^queJevlT* 

1           t* 

21 

•  6.— 

^«ls  qiM  mon  tan*  . 

M 

9« 

Vent  Bponsa  Ohrktl    , 

M 

» 

ro«M  qui  goAtet      . 

»           •• 

27 

/Ssealor. 

runceDUle»ar     • 

•           •• 

80 

a4:- 

3«  fut  pour  vnl     . 

H 

S4 

La  nature  oBn 

,   1878 

98 

Li^  Je  Tiendrml . 
'«  suls  l«U«in«iift   . 

m 

IK    (transposed) 
Chantons  le  doua    . 

•  •• 

•  •• 

98 
86 

E*%  peur    .      .      .      < 
81  mon  dsToIr . 

>        » 

4 
4' 

Surtousrs8r«.i« 

*% 

87 

C«Tt«S  TOUS  tLYVt  tCTt 

Becoarei-mol  . 

'.    1871 

4t 

Bo«ii»  Pathtf.  (oa  MalrtB 

trutm  f ortniM 

•• 

|>                                                       <»W»BJB 

Ton  amltM 

>      •• 

9                      B^adwt. 

t^uiaqu*  bomMnr    . 

•             M 

12        •<>- 

Otttton 

•             tl 

15  Oe  n'eit  pas  t«nt   • 

.   UBS 

U 

Oontentef-vooi 

•  • 

18 

Ton*    es    qui    Mt    ai 

Bmiik.  Ytaixm, 

mond*      . 

.    Wl 

21 

Bnertd. 

m  moliM  qiM  lien  . 

•            M 

23 

•it- 

Tyttim  tl  lonfft«Bp« 
M  rout  ra'atisM 

•            •• 

m 

98 
2» 

Mass.  InelyU  ttlrps  Jeaa 

B  188B 

S 

B«elMrch«  qui  roudr* 

>           M 

82 

BOBB.  CtPRUMO 

DB. 

Bxempt  d'ambttlon 

m 

8» 

Baertd. 

Oommfi  !•  ChaiMur 

m 

87 

•«»- 

Pour  fttira  qu*uiM  aflbo 

Aglmus  TIbl     . 

.    IMS 

18 

tfon    .      . 

•• 

^.Dapacem 

1876 

18 

fkat-U,  onknl       .      . 

LMOlfMUZ       •        • 

Let  njoos       .      • 
Fftl*  que  je  rlvt      •      < 

•          M 

H 
M 

** 

41 
44 

47 
60 

BMmUr, 
•  it- 

Tout  ee  qu'on  peut 

.   UTS 

7 

teve>>Tons       .      • 

.    1K73 

8        a4.— 

HjepUlde      .      •      . 
Duparftim            •      . 

»      »• 

||TDTeuzqultl«     .      . 

187S 

44 

O  0(rur  hautaln     •      . 

■• 

It 

ao;— 

GbAque  eurpe  .      . 

H 

14 

Verglnebella  . 

1875 

8 

D'Mre  palen    .      •       « 

M 
•  • 

17 

£Da                  e             •             a             • 

11 

Je  iiutt  beurenx      .      i 

20 

Hesperie  .      .      .      . 

1876 

28 

Tr^ve  tax  labeur     .     . 

•• 

28 

Dani    cet    «tat    (•■ 

BOT.  BAETaCLtllT 

TAB. 

partle)       .       . 
Vov^oun  llumnear 

98 
29 

^settlor. 
a«!— 

H  la  douleur   .      . 
Bur  tons  recrett      . 

•            tl 

^'vefdlplagg'e  .      .      . 

.    1886 

84 

81e'ettDI«u    .      .      . 

>          t» 

88 

Boi.  PnaBB  DB  La. 

at'.— 

Bncnd. 

Knortmlum  musfces 

,   1886 

3 

•3:— 

Smcstum  caaUte . 

•• 

6 

Cum  cflBlum     . 

.  U8B 

18 

PlTBLABI.  MATTB 

MVt, 

In  pace  (8  parts)     . 

w 

U 

SatMd, 

o4:— 

•  7t- 

Salve.  Beflna  . 

.   1881 

8 

Da    septem    doloftbm 
li.V 

1 

UTS 

81 

i;aude  Virgo  (2  partt)  . 
VezillaBegU  .       .       . 
Dulces  exuvlM        .      . 

•• 
>• 
•1 

7 
17 
18 

JJuMilflr. 

Animamea     . 

•» 

20 

•  8:- 

Fama  malum  .      • 

18RS 

S 

H<lM  de  Tout .      .      . 

1877 

S» 

Sancta  Maria  .      • 

•• 

5 

Bur  tous  regrets     • 

M 

87 

Doleo  super  ta       • 

M 

10 

ai:— 

Salve,  Begina  .      • 

M 

83 

Quand  Ten  le  soir  • 

18IB 

12 

a6:— 

Ick  weedi 

1K78 

7  Maria,  mater  • 

• 

T 

Won  teulement 

lM{t9 

25 

•  6:- 

PnOAffU,   [See  Vet 

OCLOT. 

1 

Ave  Sanetlaslm*     • 

,    19*2 

U 

FOXTI.  Jaooi  t 

aji. 

rroh  dolor  1     . 

188S 

90 

B^emtar, 

•  4:- 

•S:- 

An  mols  de  Mai      ■     • 

1886 

10 

U  me  fslt  mal  •      • 

.   1886 

27 

Pail,  Joequni  p 

n. 

•  4:- 
Vons  tons  regrala  • 

.   1884 

16 

fliinrait 

Del'aell     .      .      . 

•• 

U 

•  4t- 

Gen'est  pasjoa      . 

* 

21 

Are  Maria 

,    IMS 

12,R«8r«t«     .       .      . 

•      t> 

23 

Cum  uricto  fp^rlta 

.    18K> 

4(1  Deun  et  ennui        . 

.    IMS 

3 

Missus  est  Gabriel  . 

>      •• 

47  Blen  plus  Mcret     . 

>      •• 

S 

__  •  ^ 

Ce  m'est  tout  un     .      < 

>     •• 

7 

ao: — 

Quand  11  turrlent  . 

M 

• 

BtabatMater  .      .      , 

.   1807 

27 

Autant  en  emporta 

(           •• 

11 

gstalsr. 

rourqnoy  non        .      < 

•t 

IS 

•  4.— 

Pour  oe  que  Je  suls.      i 

H 

17 

TlTTsl-je  .      .      .      . 

18T8 

]]  Je  n'ajr  deuU    .      •      . 

tf 

» 

MlltorecreU    .      .      . 

1K7» 

ot,M(Jd  hert  .      •      •      • 

•  • 

21 

T/homne  arm^      . 

l!<M 

1^  Je  n'ar  deull    .       . 

•  • 

S3 

Plot  nult  regrets    . 

1886 

^  Du  tout  plouglet    • 

M 

27 

nusteurs  regreu    .      . 

•• 

18 

Gar  Dleu  voulut     . 
Scuba  ce  tombel     . 

•            •• 

.    11146 

98 
8 

•  5:— 

(Tefft  ma  fortune     • 

•I 

19 

p^loratlon   da    J.  ?. 

H4lai        .      .       ,      . 

•  • 

IS 

Ockef  bem    •      .      . 

un 

u 

Apres  rvBiali  • 

■1 

28 

MsfiMldraO   . 

a  6: — 
Quant  II  advlent 


1888  SB 

.      10 
M       18 


Oueur*  ddsolei 
SaLB  (or  BoLBX  FBaxoacuB. 


aSi— 

Mats  Kzultandl  .  1888     3 

Antlphona,  Aspergea  me   1868  14 

OflBoes   (Int   Grad.  Ck>mm.) 
for  the  following  feasts  :— 

B.  Andreas  Apw  .    1868  SA 

8.  Nicolal  Ep i3 

8.  ThonuB  Ap.                .    1888     3 
Xatlriutis    (In    prima 
Missa) 6 

a6r— 

Vativltatla  (In  summa 
Mlna)   .... 
•  6:- 
&  StephanI  M.        .      . 
8.  Joannis  £▼.        . 


1888 


11 

20 
80 

88 
41 


•  6:— 
ClrenmclKloaU       • 
KplphanUa     •       • 

•  6:- 
ConTerslonls  fl  PaoU 

lb.    (continued)  . 
PuriflcationW  . 
8.  Matthte      .      . 
Anuntlatlonls . 
De  OommunI  8.  Maris 

BOBOBBB.  D'OPDB. 

flscalar. 
•4:- 

Monehertroapeaa       .  1SM8    8 

BBBMlfT.    [See  IM  JBOMB.] 

Yabt.  JaooB. 


«  4»« 

1870  8 

„  14 

„  n 

..  94 


•  6t— 
Hymn  an  laadem  FlIlo> 
rum  Msjdm.  II).   Cur- 
rlte  bllees  (S  parta)    .   UTT 


YBBDBurr.  Pnum. 

Peered. 
a4:— 

i^ancta  Maria  .  .   ims  8B 

Tanto  tempore  .    VM   96 

Btewiar, 
a6^— 

Ick    wtl     da    Talache 
wereldt.  .    187B  87 

Tbbpoxok,  CoaHBUca. 

Baertd. 

•  Ai- 

Ave  gratia       .       .      .    186&   18 

o6:— 

Magoiflcat       .      .      .  1866  41 

5«e«lar. 
a4:- 

Dame  b«11e     .      .      .      ^     8< 
A  ebe  plji  atrall  amor  .     ..     40 

o6:— 

Pro  me  novas  .  .  1876  27 

Wabuukt.  Hobbbt. 

fisealor. 

•  4t- 

Adleu  mon  frtee     .      .   1866     6 
WlLLAKBT.  ADBIAX. 

fiosred. 

•  4:— 

Simulacra  gentium 
rateriioster    .       . 
Quia  devoils    .       . 
O  gemma  .      . 
Da  paoem 


.      ..  18 

.  1866  2) 

.      ..  80 

.     ..  fa 

.  1880  42 


5«0alar. 
•  4»- 

SasM)  ch'lo  ardo      .      .   Ifn7  42 

Mon  pauvre  cosur  .      .   li^8  8 

lb.         .       .       .      .      „  4 

^  (transposed)  .      .      »  6 

»•                      l(           .              .             •           M  6 

WoLf.  [Sea  Lupoa.] 

[L.M.M.] 


TRIO.  P.  17a  6.  1.  as  from  bottom, /or 
three  read  four,  and  after  latest  read  but  one. 

TRIPLET.  For  an  addition  concerning  the 
performance  of  tripletH  in  old  muaio,  see  Dot  in 
Appendix,  vol.  iy.  p.  6i8a. 

TRITONE.  The  interval  of  the  angmented 
fonrth,  conBisting  of  three  whole  toneB,  whence 
the  name  is  derived.    [See  Mi  cohtba  Fa.] 

TROIS  COULEURS,  LES,  is  the  title  of  one 
of  the  moBt  popular  of  tlie  political  songs 
written  after  the  French  Revolution  of  1830. 
celebrating  the  fall  of  the  white  flag  and  the 
return  of  the  tricolor.  It  rivalled  in  popularity 
the  ParisiennCy  and  at  one  time,  even  the  Mar- 
Beillaifle  itselt  It  was  written  in  one  night  by 
Adolphe  Vogel,  grandBon  of  the  author  of 
'D^mophon/  who  was  bom  at  Lille  in  1805, 
and  had  just  begun  his  studies  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. The  author,  who  is  still  living,  was 
then  as  years  of  age,  and  '  L.C8  Trois  Couleurs,' 
together  with  the  song  '  L'Ange  dechu,*  have 
been  the  greatest  Buccesses  of  his  career.  The 
day  after  it  was  written  all  Paris  was  singing 

Libert^  Bninte,  aprN  trente  ana  d*aba«noe 

RevienB,  reviena,  lear  trdne  eat  reiivera^ 

Ila  ont  Tooln  trop  aaaenrir  la  France, 

Kt  danB  letur  main  le  ao«ptre  a'eat  briad. 

Tu  reremB  cette  noble  banni^re, 

Qa'en  cent  olimata  portaient  tea  fila  vain^neWB ; 

Ila  ont  enfln  aecoud  la  pouaai^re 

Qai  titmlBisit  see  brillaates  ooolfoxB. 
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TROIS  COULEURS. 


This  popular  aong,  oompoted  to  words  by 
a  certain  Adolphe  Blanc,  was  suni;  by  Chollet 
at  the  Th^fttre  des  Nouveaut^s  (Place  de  la 
Bourse),  where  Vogel  produced  in  the  follow- 
lowing  year  his  first  comic  opera,  *Le  Podestat,' 
which    was  moderately  successful,  and  subse- 

3neiitly  his  grand  oratorio,  'Le  Jugement 
emier,'  represented  with  costumes  and  scenery. 
'  La  Sihge  de  Leyde,'  a  grand  opera  played  at 
the  Ha^ue  in  1847,  '  La  Moissonneuse/  another 
work  of  large  extent,  produced  at  the  Lyrique 
in  1853,  an  operetta  in  three  acts,  'La  Filleule 
da  Roi/  played  in  Brussels  and  afterwards  in 
Paris,  in  1875,  numerous  songs  which  have  been 
popular  in  their  day,  seyeral  symphonies,  quar- 
tets and  quintets  for  strings,  which  gained  the 
Prix  Tr^mont  at  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux-Arts, 
complete  the  list  of  this  composer's  chief  works. 
He  has  always  striven  to  attain  a  success  equal  to 
that  which  distinguished  the  opening  of  his  career, 
nor  docs  he  yet  despair  of  doing  so,  as  he  is  now 
working  upon  a  new  opera,  in  spite  of  his  eighty- 
three  years.  [A.J.] 
TROMBONE.  At  end  of  article,  omit  the 
words  after  Symphony  in  C ;  as  the  passage  in 
the  *  Manfred*  overture  of  Schumann  is  for 
trumpets,  not  trombones. 

TROUBADOUR,  THK  Grand  opera  in  four 
acts ;  the  words  by  Francis  Uueffer,  the  music 
by  A.  C.  Mackenzie.  Produced  by  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company,  at  Drury  Lane,  June  8,  1886.        [M.] 

TRUMPET.  Add  the  following  supplement- 
ary notice : — 

It  is  well  known  that  the  trumpet  parts  in  the 
works  of  Bach  and  Handel  are  written  very  high 
and  floridly;  so  high  that  they  cannot  be  performed 
on  the  modern  slide-trumpet.  Praetorius  (161 8) 
gives  for  the  trumpet  in  D,  the  higher  range  that 
should  be  produced  (a) , 
that  is  to  say  from  the  W  fe  fj;  H; 
X  7th  to  the  a  I st  proper  -J- — 1— Bz^ 
tones  of  the  instrument.  W 
All  these  notes  are  be- 
yond the  highest  limits  of  the  modem  trumpet. 
[See  vol.  iv.  p.  181.]  Bach  wrote  up  to  the  aoth 
of  these  partial  tones,  and  in  his  scores,  as  well 
as  Handel's  (see  the  Detlingen  Te  Deum),  the 
parts  for  the  trumpets  are  divided  into  Principal, 
an  instrument  resembling  the  modem  trumpet, 
and  Clarini,  which  were  probably  of  smaller  bore. 
The  istclarino  began  at  the  8th  proper  tone  (6), 
and  ascended  to  the  extreme  limit  of  its  compass 
(e).  The  2nd  clarino,  beginning  at  the  6th  (c{\ 
very  rarely  went  beyond  the  lath  (0).    Each 


BJF. 


^ 


(c) 


t 


or 


(rf) 


^m 


required  a  special  trumpeter,  who  had  probably 
a  particular  mouthpiece.  The  clarini  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  time  of  Mozart,  who  had  to 
change  Handel^s  trumpet  parts  to  suit  the  per- 
formance of  the  contemporary  trumpeters. 

It  was  the  merit  of  Herr  fosleck  of  Berlin 
to  introduce  a  high  trampet  specially  to  perfom  | 


TUNSTED. 

Bach*8  trampet  parts  in  their  integrity  in  tk] 
minor  Mass,  which  was  prodaoed  under  Joaehiall 
direction  at  Eisenach  on  the  occasion  of  the 
veiling  of  the  statue  of  J.  S.  Bacb  in  Se^ 
ber  1884.  A  performance  of  the  same  woi 
which  Herr  Koslcck  again  took  part,  was  gii 
by  the  Bach  Choir  in  the  Albert  Hall,  Loo 
March  ai,  1885.  His  trumpet  ia  not  bent 
but  straight,  and  is  corrected  by  two  pistooa  ivl 
the  nth  and  13th  proper  tones,  which  aRl 
naturally  out  of  tune  for  our  Diatonic  scale.  It 
is  an  A  trumpet  with  post-horn  bore  and  bell 
Herr  Kosleck's  trumpet  baa  been  since  improrai 
by  Mr.  Walter  Morrow,  a  well-known  Englisk 
trumpeter,  who  has  alt<a«d  the  bore  and  bell  to 
that  of  the  real  trumpet.  Mr.  Morrow*s  trumpet, 
which,  like  Herr  Kosleck's,  is  straight  and  Iw 
two  pistons,  measures  in  leng^  58^  inches.  It 
is  also  an  A  trumpet.  With  it  he  can  r«sdi  tbe 
aoth,  and  at  French  pitch  the  aist  pix>per  tose. 
The  sacrifices,  involving  loss  of  engn^rementC;  ts 
which  Mr.  Morrow  has  submitted  in  order  to 
gain  a  command  of  the  Bach  trumpet,  should  not 
be  ])assed  over  without  a  recognition  of  the  art- 
istic devotion  which  has  impelled  him  to  adc^^ 
and  improve  Herr  Kosleck's  invention.    [A  J".H.] 

TSCHAIKOWSKY.  P.  183  6,  to  list  of  w«b 

add:— 

Op.  68.  Symphony. '  ituh  Byron's  1  Op.  Si,  Sjnphoay.  Sa^  IL 

tL  -USSSan*.'  moreiMnu!,  <J!~  "*»  Ballet..^ 
from  Motart  WTmnged  lor  •'  ^»i»rodelk»  (Tbm 
or^eatim. 

•L  Peuu     caprieeloto      for 
foello.  UMl  orchettra. 

Add  that  the  composer  visited  England  in  i8$8 
and  1889,  and  appeared  at  the  PhiihanDOQie 
Concerts  of  both  seasons. 

TUCKERMAN,  S.  P.,  Mus.D.  Line  2,  for 
Feb.  17  read  Feb.  ii.  Add  that  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Hodges  as  Oiganist  of  Trinity  Church.  New 
York. 

TUDWAY.  T.,  MusD.  Line  25  of  article 
add  that  the  records  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, state  that  Dr.  Tudway  was  'proved 
guilty  of  speaking  words  highly  reflecting  upon 
Her  Majesty  and  her  administration.* 

TUNSTED,  Simon,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
treatise  'De  Quatuor  Principalibus  Musice,* 
though  himself  born  at  Norwich,  derived  his 
surname  from  Tunstead  in  Norfolk,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  a  native.  He  becanae  one 
of  the  Fratres  Minores  of  the  Order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis at  Oxford,  and  it  was  there  that  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology. 
He  appears  to  have  been  well  versed  in  all  the 
seven  liberal  arts,  but,  like  Walter  Odingtoo* 
especially  in  music  and  astronomy.  The  only  lite> 
rary  works  attributed  to  Tunsted,  besides  that 
above  referred  to,  are  a  commentary  on  the 
'  Meteora '  of  Aristotle  and  additions  to  Richard 
WaUingford*s  '  Albion  * ;  but  the  work  by  which 
his  name  has  been,  rightly  or  wrongly,  handed 
down  to  posterity  is  the  musical  one.  Of  this 
there  are  two  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
numbered  Bodley  515  and  Digby  90.  Owinff 
to  the  former  MS.  being  described  in  the  eld 


Not.  Ul  lag?. 
Work«  withovt  opv 
Dim  Toehtor  das  Baapcoaoa. 


-n 


TUNSTED. 


TYLMAN  SUSATO. 
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catalogue  of  2697  as  'De  Mosica  conUnua  et 
discreta  cum  diagrammatibus,'  many  musical 
historians  have  believed  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct works  by  this  author;  but  the  only  real 
difference  is  that  the  Bodley  MS.  contains  the 
prologue  banning  '  Quemadinodum  inter  triti- 
cum  et  zizania/  which  the  Digby  MS.  omits. 
The  work  itself  contains  warrant  for  both  titles. 
From  the  colophon  to  each  MS.  we  learn  that 
the  treatise  was  written  in  135I)  when  Simon 
Tunsted  was  Regent  of  the  Minorites  at  Oxford. 
He  is  said  to  have  afterwards  become  Head  of 
the  English  branch  of  his  Order,  and  to  have 
died  in  the  nunnery  of  St  Clara,  at  Bruisyard, 
in  Suffolk,  in  1369.  The  *I>e  Quatuor  Princi- 
palibus'  treats  of  music  in  almost  every  form 
then  known,  from  definitions  of  musical  terms 
in  the  '  Primum  Principale '  down  to  an  account 
of  'Mnsica  Mensurabilis '  in  the  'Quartum 
Principale.*  This  latter  part  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  whole  work.  Tunsted 
quotes  Philip  de  Vitry  *qui  fuit  flos  totius 
mundi  musicorum.'  The  whole  treatise  has 
been  printed  by  de  Coussemaker.  In  a  MS. 
at  the  British  Museum  (Additional  10,336)  there 
is  an  epitome  of  several  chapters  of  the  'Se- 
cundum Principale,*  written  by  a  Fellow  of 
New  Coll^;e,  Oxford,  early  in  the  i6th  cen* 
tury.  [A.H.-H.] 

TURCO,  IN  ITALIA,  IL.    At  end  of  arUcle, 
for  1S20  read  i8ai. 

TURE-LURE  (soft  «),  or  Tourk-Loubb,  a 
very  ancient  lyrical  burden  or  refrain,  probably 
of  Proven9al  origin.  The  old  English  form  is 
Hirra-lirra,'  Shakspeare,  'The  lark  that  tirra- 
lirra  chants.'  (Compare  the  French  'Turlut,' 
Si  titlark;  ' Turlutaine,'  a  bird-organ.)  In  old 
French  music  it  is  also  found  as  '  Tur*lu-tu-tu/ 
'  Tur-lu-ru  '  (in  a  popular  air  *  lo  canto  tur-lu- 
ru '),  *  tur-lur»ibo,'  etc.  It  often  occurs  in  the  old 
French  burlesques.  The  following  specimens, 
taken  from '  Les  Parodies  du  Nouveaa  Th^tre 
Italien,*  1731,  will  illustrate  its  use. 


1.    'Ho!  Hoi  toore-louzfbo.' 


^  ▲l-lOOftOt.aM  ID*      ll-TEl«  CK  -  ni  -  M.      tthl 


rt-Til*  ex-pi -n,    ohi 


tr 


^ 


:^K=^ 


^^ 


t 


X 


^ 


ohI  Toa-n  too  -  rt  «  bol  i^nol  oon  -  tn  moi  toot  ecn 


^     J     J    i^^   J"    ^   I'lri—i 


:t: 


spir-c.      ohI       oh!    toa-rt    loa-il  -  bol  QuadJ'A- 


3 


^: 


-•    • 


X 


X 


TtDoo.     on 


le. 


ohl    Ob! 


t 


I 


oh!   (on-ro      Ion  -  rl 


bo. 


2.  VaadevlUe  in  *L«  Gahos.' 
tr  tr 


'^^r^-^r\^=iU=^ 


X 


5 


T=t 


T 


Ob    no  pont,  qool-que  Ton    flu  -  m,  iTom-pt-dMr 
tr 


S 


t 


t 


T. 


:3^ 


i 


4. 


5 


dC 


± 


I 


dU- 


■oa     tour;       Lw  poto-Mms    torn- boat 


3^ 


I  r  r  r  I  s  iHM. 


dons    I* 


ao.      Lm  ccMin  n      too-ro    loa-ro  1o»tc 


c«E  ec  s  ei^ 


lott-n    lon-n  l^nwo      lour. 
tr 


1 


Lw  tman  n       m  -  dont 


r  f  ir' M 


ni 


The  term  still  survives  in  English  popular 
music  in  the  forms  <  tooral-looral-looral.*  and 
'  tol-de-rol.*  [E  J.P.] 

TURLE,  James.  Line  i  of  article,/or  Taun- 
ton read  Somerton.  Line  10,  add  that  frt)m 
1840  to  1843  he  was  part  conductor  of  the 
Ancient  Concerts. 

TYE,  Chbistophxb.  Add  that  Tye  was  in 
orders,  and  held  successively  the  rectories  of 
Little  Wilbraham,  Newton,  and  Doddington- 
cum-Maich.  By  a  brief  relating  to  sequestra- 
tions of  benefices  it  appears  that  he  vras  at  Wil- 
braham in  1564;  on  Sept.  I  a,  1567,  John  Walker 
was  presented  to  the  living  on  his  resignation. 
On  March  15,  1570,  the  rectory  of  Newton  was 
conferred  on  George  Bacon  on  Tye's  resignation, 
and  on  March  15,  r57a,  Hugh  Bellet  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  I)od<£ngton-cum-March 
on  the  death  of  ^e.  His  will  has  not  been 
discovered.  An  Agnes  Tye,  who  was  possibly 
his  daughter,  was  married  at  Little  Wilbraham 
on  Nov.  9o,  1575*  to  John  Homer,  and  the 
register  contains  several  entries  of  their  children's 
baptisms.  (Coles's  Transcript  of  Bishop  Cox's 
Register,  British  Museum ;  Register  of  Little 
Wilbraham,  kindly  communicated  by  the  Rev. 
F.  0.  MarriialL)  [W.B.a] 

TYLMAN  SUSATO.  P.  197  J,  L  6,/<h'  sweet 
little  songs  rtad  *  Psalter  songs.' 


▼OL.  IV.  PT.  7. 


30 


u. 
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ANNO  ED  UN  GIOENO.     Add  that 
it  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
in  1830,  ihortly  after   ita  production  at 
Naples. 

UNGEH,  Cabolhtb.  Add  that  the  name  is 
also  spelt  TJiroHXB. 

UNITED  STATES.  For  additional  matter, 
see  B08TOV,  F08TXB,  NiGBO  Musio,  etc.,  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

UNIVERSITT  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES.  To 


the  list  of  important  works  giTen  by  the  Gha- 
bridge  Sodety  add  the  following  < 


BMI1.J.& 

Un* 

Bfldff^J.r.    'BoekofAfW.' 
Oowen.  7.  B.   •Symphooy  In  7. 
Joachim,  J.  Hnngutea  OooMrto. 
lUehnvB.   YloUn  Oooewto. 
MMkMitls.A.0.  TIoHb  Omioerta 
PkRT.  O.H.H.  Trio  Id  B  mloor ; 
FT.  Qoartal  la  Al» ;    Strfnr 
Qolntat  In  ]ri»i    •tamftumj 


In 


andt;*8i»a<or 
HrlitttnanB.   *  AArmat 
Sttnford.  a  V. 

SI;  rw. 

Qnlncet  ta  D 


OAi.«fL 
T;  71. 


The  aaterisks  indicate  first  perfi 
IsjuL 


:ormaiioe  u 


w 


V. 


VAISSEAU  FANT6ME.  P.  913  a,  note  i, 
add  date  of  death  of  P.  L.  P.  DiSTSCB, 
Feb.  ao,  1865. 

VALENTINO.  Add  that  he  came  to  London 
in  1839,  and  gaye  concerts  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern.    [See  yoL  iii.  p.  40  ft.] 

VALLERIA.  Add  that  she  remained  with 
the  Carl  Rosa  company  until  1886  inclusive,  and 
created  the  principal  parts  on  the  production  of 
<  Nadeschda '  and  '  The  Troubadour.' 

VALLOTTI,  P.  Fbakouoaittonio,  was  <a 
native  of  Piedmont,  where  he  must  have  been 
bom  about  the  year  1700,  since  Dr.  Bumey,  who 
saw  him  in  1770,  says  that  he  was  then  '  near 
seventy  yean  of  age.*  ^  He  had  long  before  this 
time  attained  a  high  repntatian  as  the  best 
Organist,  and  one  of  the  best  Church  Composers, 
in  Italy.  To  his  skill  on  the  Oi^gan  he  owed  the 
appointmei^t  of  Maestro  di  Cappella,  at  the 
Church  or  S.  Antony,  at  Padua,  which  he  held 
with  honour  until  his  death.  His  Compositions 
for  the  Church  are  very  numerous.  In  1770  he 
composed  a  Requiem  for  the  funeral  of  Tartini ; 
but  his  magnum  oput  was  a  theoretical  work, 
entitled  '  Delia  Scienza  teorica,  e  pratica,  della 
modema  musica.'  The  original  plan  of  this 
treatise  embraced  four  volumes  :  Vol.  I.,  treating 
of  the  scientific  or  mathematical  basis  of  Music ; 
VoL  II.,  of  the  '  practical  elements '  of  Music, 
including  the  Scale,  Temperament,  the  Cadences, 
and  the  Modes,  both  ecclesiastical  and  modem ; 
Vol.  III.,  of  Counterpoint ;  and  Vol.  IV.,  of  the 
method  of  accon)  panying  aThorough-Bass.  Vol.  L 
only  was  published,  at  Padua,  in  1779;  and  its 
contents  are  valuable  enough  to  make  the  loss 
of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  work  a  subject 
of  deep  regret.  In  this  volume,  the  mathema- 
tical proportions  of  the  consonant  and  dissonant 
Intervals  are  described  with  a  clearness  for 
which  we  seek  in  vain  in  most  of  the  older 
treatises  on  the  same  subject — ^not  excepting 

1  '  Fritent  State  of  Mtitle  In  TruiM  and  Italy.*  Br  OharlM  "Boxtuf, 
■us.  D.,  Plk  U0-13&   (London  X7TL) 


that  of  TarCinl  iiims^.  To  the  eontents  of  saBS 
of  these  treatises,  and  the  Tiewa  set  forth  is 
them,  allusion  is  frequently  made,  during  the 
course  of  the  work.  Chapter  XyXTT.  oontaiBS 
a  lucid  refutation  of  the  theory  of  the  Mfaur 
Seventh  propounded  by  Bamean,  whom  Vsl- 
lotti  characterizes  as  'otherwise,  a  respect* 
able  and  meritorious  writer  * ;  imd,  at  the  due  of 
the  introductoiy  section,  which  connsts  of  a 
series  of  definitions,  given  in  the  forai  of  a 
Musical  Dictionary,  the  reader  is  referred  for 
farther  information  to  the  Dictionazy  of  Baa^ 
seau,  which  he  is  told  would  be  still  more 
valuable  than  it  is  were  it  not  adapted  to 
Rameau's  defective  system.  But  the  chief 
interest  of  the  treatise  lies  in  the  &ct  that  it 
belongs  to  a  period  at  which  the  study  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes  was  combined  with  that  of 
the  modem  scale,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  more  modem  Tonality  was  not,  and  oould 
not  possibly  be,  antagonistic  to  the  older  one, 
since  it  was  based,  not  upon  the  aboUtion  of 
the  Modes,  but  upon  the  employment  of  the 
Ionian  and  .^Solian  forms  to  the  exclusion  of  sH 
.the  others.  We  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the 
last  great  teacher  who  advocated  this  system  of 
instruction  was  Haydn ;  and  that  Beethoven 
was  the  last  great  pupil  to  whom  Haydn  appean 
to  have  imparted  it.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
study  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  system  upon 
the  work  of  these  two  great  oomposers.  Tiie 
task,  we  believe,  has  never  been  attempted ;  hot 
it  is  admitted,  upon  all  hands,  that  the  art  of 
developing  the  resources  of  a  given  Key,  within 
its  natural  limits,  is  a  far  higher  and  more 
difficult  one  than  that  of  restlessly  modulatiag 
from  one  Key  to  another — and  this  is  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  method  in 
question.  Vallotti's  'Treatise  on  Modulation,* 
which  Dr.  Bumey  saw  in  MS.*  might  perhaps 
have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  subject;  but 
this  unhappily  has  never  been  published. 

I  rnmi  State  ofKorie  b  Tkmnot  snd  Daly.  p.  UL 
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An  attempt  to  complete  Yallotti*8  great  work 
was  made  after  his  death  by  his  disciple  and 
Buccenor,  P.  Lnigi  Antonio  Sabbatini;^  and 
his  system  of  teaching  was  continued  by  his 
talented,  but  somewlubt  eccentric  pupil,  the 
Abb4  Vogler.  [W.S.R.] 

VAN  BREE,  J.  B.  Add  that  he  wrote  seve- 
ral masses  and  oUier  works  beside  those  men- 
tioned in  the  article. 

VAN  DER  EEDEN,  O.  See  also  vol.  ii. 
p.  450  h,  where  the  date  of  his  death  is  given  m 
June  39,  178a. 

VAN  OS,  Albert,  called  'Albert  the  Great,* 
is  the  earliest  known  organ-builder.  He  was  a 
priest,  and  built  the  organ  of  Si.  Nicholas  at 
Utrecht  in  iiao.  [V.  de  P.] 

VARNET,  Pierre  Joseph  Alfhokse,  bom 
in  Paris,  Dec.  i,  181 1,  was  educated  at  the 
Conffervatoire  as  a  violinist,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Reicha's  for  composition.  He  was  successively 
conductor  at  the  Th^&tre  historique,  the  Th^tre 
lyrique,  at  Ghent,  the  Hague,  Rouen,  the  Bouffes 
Parisiens,  and  at  Bordeaux  (1865-78).  Several 
short  operas  and  operettas  of  slight  constructioB 
by  him  were  brought  out  at  the  various  places 
where  he  worked.  He  is  best  known  as  having 
furnished  the  music  for  the  celebrated  Chant 
des  Girondins,  '  Mourir  pour  la  Patrie,*  the 
words  of  which  were  by  Dumas,  and  which 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1848.    Varney  died  in  Paris  Feb.  7.  1879.  [M.] 

vaterlAndische     kunstlerve- 

REIN  (Society  of  Artists  of  the  Fatherland). 
A  name  which  has  become  famous  through  Beet- 
hoven*s  op.  lao.  *The  Fatherland*  here  means 
Austria.  Schindler  (Life  of  Beethoven,  ii.  34) 
says  that  in  the  winter  of  1822-3,  the  publishing 
firm  of  Diabelli  &  Co.  in  Vienna  formed  a  plan 
for  issuing  a  collective  set  of  variations  for  the 
pianoforte.  No  fewer  than  51  composers,  among 
whom  were  the  first  Viennese  masters  of  the 
time,'  consented  to  contribute  to  the  collection, 
which  was  published  in  two  large  oblong  books 
(No.  1380-81)  under  the  title  of  *  Vaterlandische 
Ktinstlerverein,  Veranderungen  liber  ein  vor- 
gelegtesTliema.componirt  von  den  vorzGglichsten 
Tonsetzern  und  Virtuosen  Wiens  und  der  k.  k. 
oesterreichischen  Staaten.'  ('  Society  of  Artists 
of  the  Fatherland.  Variations  on  a  given  theme, 
written  by  the  most  prominent  composers  and 
performers  of  Vienna  and  the  Imperial  States  of 

1  SAUATiin.  p.  Lm«i  AVTomo,  w«s  a  natlTe  of  Padn«.  and  a  pnpH 
of  P.  Mjutlni,  ander  whom  be  studied,  for  mom  time,  at  Bolofna. 
Be  completed  his  musical  edocailori.  however.  In  hU  native  town 
under  P.  Vailottl.  whom  he  •uceeeded.  about  tb«  jrear  1780,  ai 
Maetuo  dl  Cappella  at  the  Church  ol  S.  Antonj  at  Fadua :  and 
whoM  system  he  ead«iaToured  to  perpetuate  In  a  work  entitled 
*  La  Tera  Idea  delle  Musical!  Numertcbe  Scfnatura '  (Venice.  1790). 
Be  also  wrote  a  '  Trattato  sopra  ie  Fug  be  Muslcall,'  In  two  toIi. 
(Venice.  ie02).  Illustrated  by  an  exhaustive  selection  of  Fugal  Sub- 
jects and  Derloes  cuUrd  from  Valluttl's  Compositions  for  the 
Obureh ;  and  another  theoreiicAl  work,  entitled,  *  KlementI  teoriel 
o  pratlcl  di  Musica'  (itom&.  1790).  His  best  Composition  was  a 
Mass,  written  for  the  Funeral  of  Jommelll.    He  died  at  Padua  In  U09. 

The  editor  is  Indebted  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Peace  of  Glascow.  for  the  use 
of  a  fine  copy  of  the  two  first-named  wurks.  which  are  now  rerr 
difflcolt  to  procure,  and  for  that  of  the  rare  and  perfect  eopj  of 
Vallotti's  work  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  notice. 

t  It  is  eurious  that  th«  aamei  of  Sayfried  aad  Weisl  art  not  la 


Austria.')  It  is  an  indication  of  the  podtion  held 
by  Beethoven  among  the  musicians  of  Vienna, 
that  the  whole  of  the  first  book  is  taken  up  with 
his  variations,  33  in  number,  while  the  other 
50  composers  are  represented  by  a  single  varia- 
tion each.  Beethoven's  composition  has  the 
separate  title :  '  33  Veranderungen  fiber  einen 
Walzer  far  das  Pianoforte  componirt  und  der 
Fran  Antonia  von'Brentano,  gebomen  Edlen  von 
Birkenstock,  hochachtungsvoll  sugeeignet  von 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  lao  Werk.  Wien  bey 
Oappi  und  Diabelli.'  The  work  was  published  in 
June  1823.  On  the  i6th  of  the  month  the  fol- 
lowing notioe  appeared  in  the  '  Oesterreichisch 
Kaiserliche  priviligirte  Wiener  Zeitung ' : — *  We 
offer  to  the  world  in  this  work  no  variations  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  but  a  great  and  important 
masterpiece,  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the 
immortal  creations  of  the  classical  composers  of 
past  times,  and  x>f  a  kind  that  could  be  pro- 
duced by  none  but  Beethoven,  the  greatest  living 
representative  of  irtie  art.  The  most  originid 
forms  and  ideas,  the  boldest  passages  and  har- 
monies, are  here  exhausted,  all  such  character- 
istic pianoforte  effects  as  are  founded  upon  a 
solid  style  are  .employed,  and  a  further  interest 
attaches  to  the  work  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  founded  upon  a  theme  which  would  not 
have  been  supposed  capable  of  such  treatment 
as  our  great  master,  alone  among  our  contem* 
poraries,  could  give  it.  The  splendid  fugues, 
Nos.  24  and  3a,  will  delight  every  lover  of  the 
grave  style,  while  Nos.  6,  16,  17,  23,  etc.,  will 
charm  lurilliant  performers;  in  short  all  these 
variations,  by  the  novelty  of  ideas,  the  skill  of 
their  workmanship,  and  the  artistic  beauty  of 
their  transitions,  can  claim  a  place  beside  Seb. 
Baches  well-known  masterpiece  in  the  same  kind. 
We  are  proud  of  the  opportunity  of  presentuig 
this  compositi(m  to  the  public,  and  have  devoted 
the  greatest  care  to  combining  elegance  of  print- 
ing with  the  utmost  correctness.' 

The  original  manuscript  of  op.  120  is  in  the 
possession  of  Herr  C.  A.  Spina  of  Vienna.  In- 
teresting information  concerning  the  sketches 
for  the  composition  is  given  in  Nottebohm's 
'Zweite  Beethoveniana,'  Leipzig,  2887.  BeeU 
hoven  was  fond  of  presenting  copies  of  the 
printed  work  to  his  friends,  and  the  writer  pos- 
sesses two  such  copies  with  autograph  dedica- 
tions. 

The  second  book  of  the  variations  appeared  in 
the  latter  half  of  1823  or  earlv  in  1824.  Anton 
Diabelli,  the  composer  and  publisher,  had  mean- 
while dissolved  partnership  with  Cappi,  and  the 
name  of  the  firm  was  now  'A.  Diabelli  &  Co.* 
As  in  the  first  book  (6eethoven*s  portion)  so  here 
the  theme  by  Diabelli  precedes  the  variations. 
It  consists  of  3  a  bars,  and,  although  of  slight 
importance  in  itself,  is  well  fitted  for  variation- 
writing.  The  waltz  ii  followed  by  50  variations, 
as  follows: — (i)  Jgnatz  Assmayer;  (2)  Carl 
Maria  von  Booklet;  (3)  Leopold  Eustache 
Czapek ;  (4)  Carl  Czemy  ;  (5)  Joseph  Czemy ; 
(6)  Merits  Graf  Dietrichstein ;  (7)  Joseph 
Drechsler;   (8)  A.  Emanuel  Forster  ('his  last 
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compoBition  *)  ;  (9)  Ji^ob  Fre3r«tMdtIer ;  (10) 
Johann  Gansbacher  ;  (xi)  Abb^  Gelinek;  (la) 
Anton  Halm;  (13)  Joacbim  Hoffinann;  (14) 
Johann  Horzalka  ;  (15)  Joseph  Hugelmann; 
(1 6)  J.  N.  Hummel;  (17)  Angelm  Htttten- 
brenner;  (18)  Frederic  Kalkbrenner  ('written 
during  his  stay  in  Vienna*);  (19)  Friedrich 
August  Kanne;  (ao)  Joseph  Kerzkowsky ;  (21) 
Conradin  Kreutzer;  (22)  Eduard  Baron  yon 
Lannoy;  (23)  M.  J.  Lddesdorf;  (24)  Franz 
Liszt  (*  a  boy  of  eleven  yean  old,  bom  in  "HvLn" 
g<^')!  (25)  Joseph  Mayseder;  (26)  Ignatz 
Moscbeles;  (27)  Ignatz  F.  Edler  von  Mosel ; 
(28)  W.  A.  Mozart  fils  ;  (29)  Joseph  Panny ; 
(30)  Hieronymus  Payer;  (31)  J.  P.  Pizis;  (32) 
Wenzel  Plachy  ;  (33)  Gottfried  Rieger;  (34)  P. 
J.  Riotte  ;  (35)  Franz  Roser  ;  (36)  Johann 
Schenk;  (37)  Frank  Schoberlechner ;  (38)  Franz 
Schubert ;  (39)  Simon  Sechter  ('  Imitatio  quasi 
Canon  a  tre  yoci*);  (40)  S.  R.  D. ;  (41)  Abb^ 
Stadler ;  (42)  Joseph  de  Szalay  ;  (43)  Wenzel 
Tomaschek;  (44)  Michael  TJmlauff;  (45)  Fr. 
Dionysius  Weber;  (46)  Franz  Weber ;  (47)  Ch. 
A.  de  Winkhler ;  (48)  Franz  Weiss ;  (49)  Johann 
Wittassek ;  (50)  J.  H.  Worzischek. 

(The  Graf  Dietrichstein,  mentioned  under 
No.  6,  was  the  leading  aristocratic  musician  of 
the  time.  Schubert's  '  Erlkonig  *  is  dedicated  to 
him.  The  initials  S.  R.  D.  under  No.  40  pro- 
bably indicate  the  name  of  some  other  aristocratic 
amateur).  A  long  coda  by  Carl  Czemy  is  ap- 
pended to  the  variations.  The  MS.  of  Schubert's 
variation,  No.  38,  which  is  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Vienna,  bears  the  date  March  1821. 
According  to  this  the  later  date  given  by 
Schindler  for  the  inception  of  the  plan  must  be 
incorrect.  [M.F.] 

VAUDEVILLE  THEATRE.  To  list  of 
London  Theatres  under  this  head  add : — 

Terbt's  Theatre  ;  architect.  Walter  Emden ; 
lessee,  Edward  Terry.    Opened  Oct.  17,  1887. 

Court  Theatre  (re-erected  on  a  site  near 
the  former  theatre  of  that  name) ;  architect,  W. 
Emden  ;  lessees,  Mrs.  John  Wood  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Chudleigh.    Opened  Sept.  24,  1888. 

Shaftesbury  Theatre  ;  architect,  C.  J. 
Phipps;  proprietor,  John  Lancaster.  Opened 
Oct.  ao,  1888. 

Grand  Theatre,  Islington.  Burnt  down  Dec. 
28,  1887.  Rebuilt ;  architect,  Frank  Matcham  ; 
lessee,  Charles  Wilmot.   Re-opened  Dec.  i,  1888. 

Ltbio  Theatre  ;  architect,  C.  J.  Phipps ;  pro- 
prietor, Henry  J.  Leslie.   Opened  Dec.  18,  1888. 

VAUGHAN,  Thouas.  Line  7  from  end  of 
article,  for  He  read  Vaughan.  Line  4  from 
end, /or  1826  read  1825. 

VECCHI,  Orazio.  p.  235  a,  1.  13,  for  Sept. 
rettd  Feb. 

VEILLONS  AU  SALUT  DE  L'EMPIRE, 
a  political  song  written  by  Ad.  S.  Roy  in  1791, 
and  adapted  by  him  to  the  popular  air  '  Vous 
qui  d'amourease  aventure,*  from  Dalayrao^s 
'  Renaud  d*Ast*  (produced  at  the  Com^die  Ita- 
lienne,  July  19,  1787).  The  song,  which  bears 
the  sub-tiUe  of  *  Chant  de  Libert/  wm  one  of 


VENICE. 

the  first  lyrical  utterances  suggested  by  i^- 
French  Revolution,  and  it  is  a  great  error  u 
suppose  that  it  was  adapted  for  use  under  tk 
first  Empire,  for  the  democratic  ideas  expresed 
in  Roy*s  verses  were  absolutely  interdicted  unk 
the  fiirst  Napoleon.  The  word  '  Empire,*  whid 
has  given  rise  to  this  widely -spread  impressita. 
refers  here  to  the  State,  not  to  the  impenil 
Government.  The  suooess  of  the  song  us 
enormous,  and  it  required  nothing  less  tlMntbs 
'  Marseillaise '  to  drive  it  out  of  popular  biTwn. 
The  first  three  verses  alone  are  by  Roy;  tk 
fourth  was  added  in  1840,  when  the  soi^  va? 
for  a  time  rescued  firom  the  oblivion  into  whidi 
it  had  faUen.  [AJ.] 

VENI  SANCTE  SPIRITUS.    A  Prose,  or 

Sequence,  sung,  in  the  Roman  Church,  on  Whit^ 
Sunday,  and  during  the  Octave  of  Penteooft, 
between  the  Epistle  and  GospeL  The  text,  is 
Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic,  arranged  in  strophes 
of  three  verses,  the  two  first  of  which  riiyme  U- 
gether,  while  the  third  verse  in  every  stropbe 
ends  in  the  syllable  '  um,'  was  written  in  tb 
tenth  century,  by  King  Robert  of  France,  and, 
in  graceful  and  touching  simplicity,  has  nerer 
been  surpassed.  Whether  or  not  King  Robert 
also  composed  the  old  Ecclesiastical  MeIody~> 
a  very  fine  example  of  the  use  of  Mode  I. — i^  b 
impossible  to  say.  It  is,  however,  quite  worthj 
of  the  text,  both  in  sentiment  and  in  gracefal 
freedom  of  construction. 

Veni  Sancte  Spiritas  has  not  been  so  freqaentlj 
treated  by  the  Polyphonic  Composers  as  some  of 
the  other  Sequences.  Palestrina  has,  however, 
treated  it  more  than  once,  in  settings  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence.  [W.S^] 

VENICE.   The  frequent  and  laudatory  refer- 
ences made  by  foreigners  to  the  Conaervatorioi 
of  Venice  abundantly  prove  the  reputation  which 
they  enjoyed  during  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries. 
The  President  de  Brosses,  in  his  'Lettres  H»- 
toriques '  (Tom.  i.),  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  pleasure  he  received  from  Venetian  music 
generally.    '  The  passion  of  the  nation  for  this  art 
is,'  he  says,  'inconceivable*;  but  'the  music psr 
excellence  is  the  music  of  the  Hospitals ; ...  the 
girls  sing  like  angels ;  they  play  the  violin,  the 
flute,  the  organ,  the  hautboy,  the  viokmeeUo, 
the  bassoon,  in  short  no  instrument  is  large 
enough  to  frighten  them.  • .  .  Nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  to  see  a  young  and  piet^ 
novice  dressed  in  white  with  a  bunch  of  pome- 
granate flowers  behind  her  ear,  conducting  an 
orchestra  and  beating  the  time.*  Casotti  (Letters, 
July  29, 17 1 3),  assures  us  that  at  Vespers  in  the 
Incurabili  they  do  not  chant  they  enchant  (nan 
cantano   ma    incantano).      Bousseau    (Confeft- 
sions,  vii.)  bears  similar  testimony  to  the  charm 
of  the  singing  in  the  Venetian  Conservatoires; 
and  readers  of  Dr.  Bumey*s  letters  will  not 
have  forgotten  his  extreme  delight  at  the  muse 
which  he  heard  at  the  Incurabili  under  Galuppi'f 
direction  ;    '  I  ran  away,'  he  sajrs,  '  fix>m  the 
music  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  to  the  Incurs 
abili,  where  Buranello  and  his  nightingales  . . , 


VENICE. 

,     poured  balm  into  my  wounded  ears/    Finally, 

at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Mancini  wrote 

.    thus,  '  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  all  Italy  there  are 

[^    no  schools  of  music  worthy  the  name,  save  the 

^     Conservatoires  of  Venice  and  Naples  and  the 

school    conducted    by  Bartolommeo    Nucci   of 

Pescia.* 

The  Venetians  were  always  a  music-loving 
race.  Not  only  did  the  people  display  a  natural 
ability  for  the  art  in  the  popular  music  of  the 
streets  and  the  songs  of  the  gondoliers,  but  the 
city  long  possessed  schools  of  cultivated  music 
in  the  choir  of  St.  Mark*s,  in  the  theatres, 
and  above  all  in  the  four  great  Scuole  or  Con- 
servatoires, which  were  attached  to  the  pious 
foundations  of  the  Pietit,  the  Mendicanti,  the 
Ospedaletto,  and  the  Incurabili.  So  famous  did 
th^e  schools  become  that  the  greatest  masters 
of  Italy,  and  even  of  Europe,  applied  for  the  post 
of  director,  and  were  proud  to  write  oratorios, 
motets,  and  cantatas  for  the  pupils.  The 
names  of  Lotti,  Galuppi,  Scarlatti,  Hasse,  Por- 
pora,  Jomelli,  *Cimarosa,  to  take  a  few  only, 
must  always  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  Conserva- 
toires  over  which  they  presided  ;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  Mozart,  when  under  contract  to 
produce  an  opera  for  the  Fenice,  promised  an 
oratorio  for  the  Incurabili  choir. 

The  four  hospitals  were  not,  in  their  origin, 
designed  as  schools  of  music.  They  were  built 
and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  private  citi- 
zens, to  receive  the  poor  and  infirm :  their  position 
as  Conservatoires  was  only  gradually  developed. 
The  Pietk  at  San  Giovanni  in  Bragola,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1348,  by  Fra  Pierazzo 
d'Assissi  as  a  succursal  to  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital at  San  Francesco  della  Vigna.  After  the 
death  of  Pierazzo  both  hospitals  were  united 
at  San  Giovanni,  and  placed  under  the  Ducal 
supervision.  The  institution  was  supplied  with 
wood  and  com  free  of  charge,  and  enjoyed  a 
rental  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
The  children  of  the  hospital  were  taught  singing, 
among  other  accomplishments,  and  the  school 
of  music  gradually  developed  until  it  came  to 
enjoy  the  highest  reputation  in  Venice.  At  the 
time  of  de  Brosses'  visit  the  Pietk  possessed  the 
finest  orchestra  in  the  city.  The  Hospital  of 
the  Pietk  was  the  only  one  of  the  Conserva- 
toires which  survived  the  downfall  of  the  He- 
public  and  escaped  the  financial  collapse  which 
overtook  so  many  pious  foundations  of  Venice. 

The  Hospital  of  the  Mendicanti  was  first 
founded  in  the  13th  century,  for  the  reception 
of  lepers.  In  the  year  1235  these  unfortunates 
were  all  collected  at  SS.  Gervasio  e  Protasio; 
and  in  1262  they  were  removed  to  the  island  of 
San  Lazaro  in  the  lagoon.  As  the  leprosy 
gradually  disappeared  from  Venice,  the  institu- 
tion and  its  funds  were  devoted  to  the  assistance 
of  mendicants  and  impotent  persons.  In  the 
17  th  century  Bartolommeo  Bontempelli  and 
Domenico  Biava,  two  wealthy  citizens,  built 
and  endowed  the  Hospital  at  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo. — llie  School  of  Music  at  the  Mendicanti 
sprang  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  school  at  the 
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Pietk  had  grown ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  it  had  acquired  a  high  repute.  In 
the  year  1 775,  on  May  28,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
was  entertained  at  the  Mendicanti,  and  a  new 
oratorio  was  performed  in  his  honour.  The 
contemporary  account  of  the  visit  describes  how 
'  the  whole  party  betook  themselves  to  hear  the 
new  oratorio  sung  by  the  girls  of  the  Mendicanti 
orphanage.  The  Emperor's  suite  occupied  places 
reserved  for  them  in  the  tribune  opposite  the 
grille  which  enclosed  the  choir  where  the  girls 
sang.  But  the  Emperor  and  his  brother,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  attempted  to  enter  the 
choir.  They  were  not  recognized  at  first  by  the 
lady  guardians  of  that  door,  forbidden  to  all  men 
without  distinction  of  person,  and  admittance 
was  refused.  The  Emperor,  however,  was  pre- 
sently recognized  and  admitted.  He  amused 
himself  by  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  music, 
and  by  taking  part  in  a  full  chorus  with  his  own 
well  modulated  voice.'  In  the  year  1777,  owing 
to  financial  difficulties  and  mismanagement,  the 
hospital  of  the  Mendicanti  was  closed,  though 
the  choir  continued  to  take  part  in  concerts  and 
oratorios  for  some  time  longer.  The  buildings 
of  the  Mendicanti  now  form  part  of  the  great 
Civic  Hospital  of  Venice. 

The  Ospedaletto  was  founded  in  1527,  at  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  as  a  poorhouse  and  orphan- 
age. S.  Girolamo  Miani  was  among  its  early 
benefactors,  and  so  too,  by  report,  was  Ignatius 
Loyola.  The  Conservatoire  of  the  Ospedaletto 
seems  to  have  been  the  lextst  renowned  of  the 
four  Venetian  Schools,  though  Dr.  Bumey  ex- 
presses himself  much  satisfied  with  the  singing 
which  he  heard  there,  ranking  it  after  the 
Incurabili. 

The  Incui-abili,  on  the  Zattere,  an  hospital 
for  incurables,  was  founded  in  1522,  by  two 
noble  ladies,  Maria Malipiero  and  Maria  Grimani, 
under  the  inspiration  of  San  GaetanoThiene.  The 
first  building  was  of  wood  ;  but  the  new  church 
was  begun  in  1566  and  finished  in  1600.  The 
education  of  the  girls  who  were  admitted  to  the 
hospital  was  supervised  by  a  committee  of 
twelve  noble  ladies.  Dr.  Bumey  gives  the  palm 
Ut  the  orchestra  and  choir  of  the  Incurabili. 
This  Conservatoire  was  raised  to  its  high  position 
by  the  labours  of  the  two  famous  masters  Lotti 
and  Galuppi.  Galuppi,  called  II  Buranello,  was 
the  last  maestro  of  the  Incurabili  choir,  and 
wrote  for  it  the  last  oratorio  performed  before 
the  closing  of  the  institution  in  1776,  the  *  Moyses 
de  Sinai  revertens.'  Six  years  later  the  concert- 
room  of  the  Incurabili  was  opened  once  more 
for  a  performance  of  Galuppi 's  'Tobias,'  in  honour 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.  The  Procurator  Manin,  at 
his  own  charges,  caused  the  hall  to  be  painted 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Tobias,  and  decorated 
with  mirrors.  The  oratorio  was  given  by  a 
picked  choir  and  orchestra  chosen  from  the  four 
Conservatoires;  and  the  performers  were  all 
dress^  in  black  silk. 

The  girls  who  were  admitted  to  the  four  great 
Conservatories  of  Venice,  were  by  rule  required 
to  prove  poverty,  ill-health,  and  Venetian  birth. 
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Thii  role  wm  MmetiinM  rdftxed  in  ikTonr  of  ex- 
ceptionally promiBing  voices.  The  Btnte  dowered 
the  girls  eitber  for  mArriage  or  for  the  convent. 
The  pupib  were  divided  into  two  cImm^  the 
novices  and  the  provette  or  pupil  teachers,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  instruct  the  novices  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  music  under  the  guidance  of  the  maes- 
tro. The  number  of  scholars  in  each  Conserva- 
toire varied  from  sixty  to  eighty.  Every  Saturday 
and  Sunday  evening  the  choirs  performed  full 
musical  Vespers  or  a  motet,  usually  written  by 
their  own  maestro.  The  churches  were  crowded, 
and  the  town  divided  into  Actions  whidi  dis- 
cussed, criticised,  and  supported  this  or  that 
favourite  singer.  Hie  opera-singeis  attended  in 
large  numbers  to  study  the  method  of  the  more 
famous  voices.  On  great  festivals  an  oratorio 
was  usually  given.  The  words  of  the  libretto 
were  originally  written  in  Italian  ;  but  for 
greater  decorum  Latin  was  subsequently  adopted. 
The  libretto  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
printed  with  a  fancy  border  surrounding  the 
title-page,  which  contained  the  names  of  the 
singers  and  sometimes  a  sonnet  in  their  praise. 
The  libretto  was  distributed  gratis  at  the  door 
of  the  church ;  and  each  of  the  audience  was 
supplied  with  a  wooden  stool  or  chair.  The  choir 
sang  behind  a  screen,  and  was  invisible.  Ad- 
mission to  the  choir  was  forbidden  to  all  men 
except  the  maestro;  but  Rousseau,  by  the  help 
of  M.  le  Blond,  French  Consul,  succeeded  in 
evading  this  rule,  and  was  enabled  to  visit  the 
choir  of  the  Mendicanti  and  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  young  singers  whose  voices 
had  so  delighted  him.  Special  tribunes,  called 
Coretti,  were  reserved  for  ambassadors  and 
high  state  officials.  Inside  the  church  applause 
was  forbidden,  but  the  audience  mark^  their 
approval  by  drawing  in  the  breath  and  by 
shuflling  their  chairs  on  the  gpronnd. 
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VENTADOUR*  P.  238  h,  L  12, for  Dec.  38 
read  Dec.  8. 

YERDELOT,  Philifp.  Add  that  Antonio 
Oardano,  the  publisher,  when  introducing  in 
1541  a  collection  of  six-part  madrigals  by  Yer- 
delot,  describes  them  on  the  title-page  as  the 
most  divine  and  most  beautiful  music  ever  heard 
('  la  piti  divina  e  piii  bella  musica  che  se  udisse 
giammai ').  It  has  long  been  the  question  who 
is  the  real  creator  of  the  madrigal  as  a  musical 
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form.  Adrian  WiOaert  has  oftea  been  repn- 
sented  as  the  first  composer  of  madrigals.  Bit 
more  recent  investigation  would  seem  to  proft 
that  Yerdelot  has  a  better  daim  than  Wi}* 
laert  to  this  position.  Besides  the  fiMst  b* 
sisted  on  by  Eitner  ('  Monatshefta  for  Monk- 
Geschichte/  xix.  85)  that  only  a  Tery  fev 
of  Willaert*s  secular  coroposationa  are  propcrij 
madrigals,  the  most  of  tiiem  being  rather  is 
the  lighter  style  of  vilanellaa,  his  first  composi- 
tion of  the  lund  appeared  only  in  153S,  wbik 
as  early  as  1536  Willaert  himself  had  ar- 
ranged in  hite  tablature  for  aolo  Toioe  and  lote 
accompaniment  twenty- two  madrigals  by  Yer- 
delot (*  Intavolatura  d^li  Madrigali  di  Ycrde- 
lotto  da  cantare  et  sonare  nel  lanto  . . .  pff 
Messer  Adriano/  Yenioe,  1536).  Apart  fitni 
the  early  mention  of  the  name  in  the  14th  ces- 
tury,  the  earliest  known  volume  of  musical  pieces 
described  as  madrigals  bears  the  date  1535,  anl 
Yerdelot  is  the  chief  contributor.  It  is  entitled 
'  Madrigali  Novi  de  diversi  exoellentiasimi  Hn- 
sici.*  (See  Eitner,  '  Bibliogmphie  der  Samoel- 
werke,'  p.  27.)  If  any  one  might  dilute  the 
claim  of  Yerdelot  to  be  the  first  real  madrigalist, 
perhaps  it  is  Costanzo  Festa,  who  also  appears 
as  a  contributor  to  this  Tolume,  and  whose  name 
otherwise  as  a  composer  appears  earlier  in  print 
than  that  of  Yerdelot.  (It  should  be  mentioned 
that  this  first  book  of  madrigals  is  not  perfectly 
preserved,  two  part-booka  only  existing  in 
the  K5nigl.  Staatsbibliothek  at  Munich.)  Frosi 
1537  onwards  various  collections  of  Yerdelot's 
madrigals  for  four,  five,  and  six  voices  were  made 
by  enterprising  publishers,  such  as  Scotto  sad 
Gardano,  but  always  mixed  up  with  the  works 
of  other  composers.  Eitner  says  that  no  inde- 
pendent collection  of  Yerdelot's  madrigals  ii 
known  to  exist.  Out  of  the  miscellaneous  col' 
lections  he  reckons  up  about  100  as  composed 
by  Yerdelot^  although  with  regard  to  many  of 
them  some  uncertainty  prevails,  from  the  care- 
lessness of  the  publishers  in  aflSxing  names^  and 
perhaps  also  their  wish  to  pass  off  inferior  com- 
positions as  the  work  of  the  more  odebrated 
masters.  The  feat  of  adding  a  fifth  part  to 
Jannequin*s  *  Batailla  *  first  appeared  in  Tylman 
Susato*s  tenth  *  Book  of  Chansons/  published  st 
Antwerp  in  1545,  and  has  been  reprinted  in 
modem  times  by  Commer.  Besides  madrigab, 
Yerdelot  appears  as  composer  of  motets  in  the 
various  collections  made  by  publishers  from  1533 
onwards.  Forty  are  enumerated  in  VAXna* 
'  Bibliographic/  several  of  them  imperfectly  pre- 
served. Of  the  complete  worka  which  Ambros 
examined,  he  praises  the  masterly  oonstrac- 
tion,  and  the  finely  developed  sense  for  beauty 
and  pleasing  haimony. — Only  one  Mass  by 
Yerdelot  is  known,  one  entitled  *  Philomena,'  in 
a  volume  of  five  Masses  published  by  Sootto, 
Venice,  in  1544.  F^tls  and  Ambros  say  that 
several  exist  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome ;  but  Codex  38,  to  which 
F^tis  refers,  is  shown  by  Haberl's  Gatalosue 
('Katalog  der  Musik- werke  im  papstlichen 
Archiv,'  pp.  18  und  171, 2)  to  contain  only  three 
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motets  by  Yerdelot.    (See  also  Vui  der  Straeten, 
'Musique  de  Pays-Bae,'  vL  473.)  [J.R.M.] 

VERDI.  Line  3  of  article,  ffi^  Oct.  9  read 
Oct.  10.  P.  240  h,  omit  note  i,  as  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  mention  of 'leather'  and  'pedals' 
which  militates  against  the  instrument  having 
been  a  spinet,  as  stated  in  the  text.  P.  347  h, 
1. 26  from  bottom,/or  Roger  read  Royer.  P.  248  a, 
1.  27  from  bottom,/or  March  17  rtad  March  14. 
P.  248  6, 1. 26,/or  Oct.  26  read  Oct.  25.  P.  250a, 
L  39,  for  April  12  read  March  24 ;  1.  3  from 
bottom,  for  II  read  Un.  P.  2506,  L  18, /or 
Dec.  27  read  Dec.  24;  1.  31,  for  in  read 
May  24.  P.  251,  add  that  Verdi's  latest  work, 
*■  Otello/  set  to  a  poem  founded  on  Shakespeare 
by  Boito,  was  produced  at  the  Scala,  under 
Faccio's  direction,  on  Feb.  6,  1 88  7.  P.  2526, 
1.  2,  for  Mini  rtad  Nini ;  1.  3,  for  Bouchenon 
read  Boucheron ;  L  8, /or  Mabolliiii  read  Mabel- 
lini.  P.  2545.  in  list  of  works,  for  date  of 
'Macbeth'  read  March  14.  For  'Stifelliu'  in 
line  I  of  second  colunm  nnd  in  note  3  rtad  '  Stif- 
felio.'  For  date  of '  Un  ballo  in  Maschera '  rtad 
1859. 

VERDONCK,  CoBNKLnrs,  bom  at  Tumhout 
in  Belgium  in  1563,  belongs  to  the  later  school 
of  Flemish  composers,  influenced  from  Italy,  as 
Italy  had  earlier  been  influenced  from  Flanders. 
He  lived  chiefly  at  Antwerp,  in  the  service  of 
private  patrons,  and  died  there  July  4,  1625. 
As  a  musician,  he  must  have  been  highly  ap- 
preciated by  his  contemporaries,  as  the  rollowing 
epitaph,  inscribed  to  his  memory  in  the  Car- 
melite Church  at  Antwerp  shows;  a  copy  of 
which  we  owe  to  the  obliging  kindness  of  M. 
Goovaerts,  keeper  of  the  Public  Archives  at 

Brussels  :— 

D.  a  M.  s. 

SISnt  CKAOUM  VIATOft 

UT  PSaLICAS  QUAM  OB  RBM  HIC  LAPIS  LnTBKATUS  SIBT 

MUSICORUM  DELICIAB 

CORNELIUS  VERDONCKIUS 

TUKNHOLTANUS  HOC  CIPPO  BHBU 1  CLAUSVS 

PERPBTUUM  SILBT 

QUI  DUM  vixrr 

VOCB  BT  ARTB  MUSICA 

MORTBM  SURDA  NI  BSSBT  FLEXISSBT 

QUAM  DUM  FRUSTRA  DBMULCBT 

COBU  CHORIS  VOCBM  ABTBRNAM  SACRATURU9 

ABIT 

IV  NON.  JUL.  ANNO  MDCXXV  ABTAT.  LXII 

AT  TU  LECl'OR  BENE  PRfiCARB  BT  VALS 

CLIBNTI  SUO  MOESTUS  PONBBAT 

DB  CORDES. 

His  compositions  consist  chiefly  of  madrigals  for 
four,  six.  and  up  to  nine  voices,  many  of  which 
appear  m  the  miscellaneous  collections  published 
at  Antwerp  by  Hubert  Waelrant  and  Peter 
Phaleae  between  1585  and  1610.  For  details, 
see  Goovaerts*  '  Histoire  et  Bibliogniphie  de  la 
Typographie  Musicale  dans  lee  Pays-Baa ' ;  also 
Eitner's  '  Bibliographie  der  Sammelwerke.'  One 
of  his  madrigdb  was  received  into  Young's 
English  collection  entitled  '  Musica  Transal- 
pina,*  published  in  London,  1588.  A  few  sacred 
compositions  also  appear  among  the  published 
works  of  Verdonck.  An  Ave  Maria  of  his  for 
4  voices  is  printed  in  the  Ratisbon  *  Musica  Di- 
vina/  Annus,  ii.  Liber  ii,  1874.  [J.R.M.] 
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VEREENIGING,  etc.  The  list  of  publica- 
tions issued  by  this  society  is  to  be  continued  as 
follows  :— 


U.  OoDflt.    HvTgmis.    *  PAthodiA 

Sacn  et  ProfluA'  (ed.  W.  J. 

A.  Jonckbloet  And  J.  P.  M. 

lAnd.  180>. 
IS.  8te  Pnlmi  by  SuMltoek.  lo 

4  puts  (ed.  B.  Xlto«r.  IRM). 
la  J.  A.  Bclnkm's  '  Bonus  Musi- 

etia'(«d.J.a]l.TMi 

dUk.]W6>. 


H  J.  A.  Reinken.  'PkrtHe  dlvsne 
lopn  r Ari« : '  Bchwstget  mlr 
TOO  Weiber  nehmen  *  (1M7). 

CWlthout  Ho.)  J.  P.  Sweelinck, 
*0  Sacrum  CoQTiTlum.'  b- 
part  motet. 

IS.  J.  P.  Swveliock.  Cantlo  Mera, 
'HodtoChrtatiit  imtui  att' 
Sparts. 


The  second  volume  of  the  society's  'Tijd- 
sohrift'  was  completed  in  1887. 

VERTICAL  (or  PERPENDICULAR)  and 
HORIZONTAL  METHODS  OF  COMPOSI- 
TION. Two  highly  characteristic  and  expressive 
terms,,  used  by  modem  critics  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  the  method  of  writing  culti- 
vated by  modem  Composers  from  that  practised 
by  the  older  Polyphonlsts. 

The  modem  Composer  constructs  his  passages, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  a  succession  of  Funda- 
mental or  Inverted  Chords,  each  of  which  is 
built  perpendicularly  upwards,  from  the  bass 
note  which  forma  its  harmonic  support,  as  in 
the  example  on  p.  520  of  the  present  Ap« 
pendixw 

The  Polyphonic  Composer,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinking  but  little  of  the  Harmonies  upon  which 
his  passages  are  based,  forms  them  by  weaving 
together,  horizontally,  two  or  more  Melodies, 
arranged  in  contrapuntal  farm — that  is  to  say,  in 
obedience  to  a  code  of  laws  which  simply  provides 
forthe  simultaneous  progression  of  the  Parts,  with 
the  certainty  that,  if  they  are  artistically  woven 
together,  the  resulting  Harmony  cannot  fail  to 
be  pure  and  correct ;  as  in  the  example  on  pp. 
580  and  581  of  this  Appendix.  [W.S.R.] 

VESQUE  VON  PtJTTLINGEN,  Johanw, 
born  of  a  noble  family  of  Belgian  origin,  July  23, 
1803,  at  Opole,  the  residence  of  Prince  Alexander 
LubomirskL  His  parents  went  to  live  in  Vienna 
in  1804,  and  at  la  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
the  Lowenburgische  Convict  there  for  about  a 
year.  He  be^n  his  musical  studies  in  1816, 
learning  successively  from  Leidesdorf,  Moscheles, 
and  Worzisohek.  In  i8aa  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  in  order  to  study  for  the  civil 
service,  which  he  entered  in  1827.  As  early  as 
1830  he  completed  an  opera,  on  the  libretto  of 
Rossini's  '  Donna  del  Lago,'  which  was  per- 
formed by  amateurs  in  a  private  house.  In  1833 
he  studied  counterpoint,  etc.,  with  Sechter,  and 
in  Oct.  1838  a  a-act  opera,  'Turandot,'  was 
given  with  success  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre. 
In  this  and  his  other  musical  compositions  he 
adopted  the  pseudonym  of  '  J.  Hoven.'  Two 
yean  later  a  third  opera,  '  Jeanne  d*Aro^'  in 

3  acts,  was  given  in  Vienna.  The  work  was 
considered  WOTthy  of  being  performed  at  Dresden 
in  1845,  with  Johanna  Wagner  in  the  principal 
part.    His  other  operas  are  '  Der  Lieb^zauber,' 

4  acts,  1845;  'Ein  Abenteuer  Carl  des  II,* 
I  act,  1850;  *Burg  Thayer,*  3  acts,  apparently 
not  performed ;  *■  Der  lustige  Rath,  a  acts, 
185a,  produced  at  Weimar  by  Liszt;    'Lips 
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Tullian,*  l  met,  not  performed*  In  1872  he 
retired  from  the  civil  aery  ice,  and  in  1879  re- 
ceived the  title  of  *  Geheimrath.'  He  died  at 
Vienna,  Oct.  29,  1883.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  nearly  all  the  miuicianB  of  his  time ;  he 
corresponded  with  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  many  other  distinguished 
men.  His  compositions  of  various  kinds  reach 
the  opus-numb^  58,  besides  two  masses,  and 
other  works  unpublished.  The  above  infor- 
mation is  obtained  from  a  sketch  of  his  life 
published  by  Holder  of  Vienna^  1887,  bearing 
no  author's  name.  [M.J 

VESTALE.  LA.  Line  3  of  article,  for  Dec 
16  read  Deo.  15.  The  date  given  by  Clement, 
Riemann,  etc.,  was  the  date  at  first  announced 
for  the  performance. 

VESTRIS,  Mmb.  Add  that  during  her  en- 
gagements with  Elliston,  Charles  Kemble,  etc., 
with  their  permission,  she  re-appeared  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  and  played  in  Rossini's  operas  on 
their  production  in  England,  viz.  as  Pippo(in '  La 
Gazza*),  March  10,  1831 ;  Malcolm  Gneme  (in 
'Donna  del  Lago'),  Feb.  x8,  1823;  Zamira  (in 
'Ricardo  e  Zoraide'),  June  5,  1823;  Edoardo 
(in  '  Matilde  di  Shabran '),  July  3,  1823  ;  Emma 
(in  '  Zelmira '),  at  Mme.  Colbran-Rossini's  d^ut, 
Jan.  24, 1824 ;  and  Arsace,  with  Pasta  as  Semi- 
ramide,  July  15, 1824.  She  played  there  also  in 
1825,  and  as  Pippo  at  Fanny  Ay  ton's  d^but  in 
1827.  This  last  year  she  played  in  English  at 
Covent  Garden,  George  Brown  in  'The  White 
Maid'  ('La  Dame  Blanche'),  Jan.  2,  a  part 
played  in  Paris  by  the  tenor  Ponchard,  and 
Blonde  in  *  The  Seraglio/  a  mutilated  version  of 
Mozart's  '  Entfilhrung,'  Nov.  24.  [A.C.] 

VIADANA,  LoDOVico.  Corrections  as  to 
his  name  and  place  of  birth  will  be  found  in 
vol.  iv.  p.  314,  note  2. 

VIANESI,  AuGUSTB  Chablbs  L^onabd 
FBAN90I8,  bom  at  Leghorn  Nov.  2,  1837,  ^'^ 
turalized  a  Frenchman  in  1885,  had  been  for 
many  years  the  conductor  of  various  Italian  opera 
companies  before  finally  becoming  first  conductor 
at  the  Op^ra  in  Paris.  He  is  the  son  of  a  mu- 
sician, and  was  taught  music  by  the  advice  of 
Pacini  and  Dohler,  and  became  a  chorus  master 
in  Italy.  In  1857  he  came  to  Paris  furnished 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Rossini  from 
Pasta,  and  in  Paris  he  completed  his  musical 
education.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  London  to 
conduct  the  orchestra  at  Drury  Lane.  He  then 
went  to  New  York,  and  was  afterwards  engaged 
at  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Moscow.  He  made 
a  short  stay  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  for 
twelve  years  conducted  the  Italian  opera  at 
Covent  Garden.  Besides  this  he  has  wielded 
his  b&ton  in  many  other  towns,  as  Vienna, 
Trieste,  Barcelona,  Madrid,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Dublin,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
etc.  He  has  a  talent  for  conducting  those  Ita- 
lian opera  companies  which  are  got  together  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  where  the  singers  have 
neither  time  to  rehearse  nor  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  methods.    On  July 
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1, 1887,  ^-  Vianeai,  who  was  nataralized  just  ia 
time,  was  chosen  by  the  directors  of  the  Op^ 
to  replace  Alt^  [see  Alt^  in  Appendix]  as  o»- 
ductor.  He  fills  the  post  with  much  exubennce 
of  gesture,  but  with  scarcely  more  autbori^  thxn 
his  predecessor.  \A^A 

VIARD-LOUIS,  JBmrT.  See  vol.  £v.  p.  342. 
where,  last  line  of  article, /or  1844  read  1884. 

VICTIMJE  PASCHALL  A  Prose,  or  Se- 
quence, sung,  in  the  Roman  Church,  on  Esster 
Sunday  and  during  its  Octave,  immediately  after 
the  Gradual,  which  intervenes  between  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel.  The  text,  written  in  s 
very  irregular  metre,  with  unexpected  rhymei 
marking  the  caesura  and  close  of  verses  of 
constantly  varying  rhythm,  is  attributed,  bj 
Rambachius,  to  the  lith  century.  The  <^ 
Ecclesiastical  Melody,  in  Modes  I.  and  II..  is 
probably  of  equal  antiquity,  and  may  well  hare 
been  composed  by  the  author  of  the  text,  since  it 
adapts  itself,  with  never-failing  facility,  to  the 
rhythmical  change  in  the  verse. 

The  Sequence  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Polyphonic  Composers,  most  of  whom  have 
treated  it  with  marked  success.  The  finest  ex- 
amples are  the  well-known  settings  by  Pales- 
trina.  [W.S.R.] 

VIEUXTEMPS.  The  date  of  birth  »  pro- 
bably to  be  corrected  to  Feb.  ao,  on  the  authority 
of  Paloschi  and  Riemann. 

VIOLETTA  MARINA.  Add  that  the  in- 
strument was  invented  by  Castbuoci. 

VIOLIN-PLAYING.  P.  287  a,  L  7  from 
bottom  of  text, /or  Cortigniano  read  Cortegiano. 
P.  289,  in  the  table  of  violinists,  the  follow- 
ing corrections  are  to  be  made.  In  Group  I 
the  date  of  I.<eclair*s  birth  should  be  given  as 
1687 ;  that  of  De  Beriot  as  1803  ;  that  of  Jos. 
Hellmesberger  as  1838.  Add  date  of  death  of 
Alard,  1888.*  In  Group  Il.yVw  Jn.  Unlev  rtad 
Th.  Linley.  In  Group  III,  Kalliwoda's  date  is 
to  be  read  1800,  and  that  of  A.  Stamits  as  1755. 
In  Group  IV,  J.  Becker's  date  should  be  1835. 
In  Group  V  the  date  of  Bal tzar's  death  is  1663. 
In  Group  VI,  Barthelemon*s  date  is  1 741,  and 
that  of  the  death  of  Aubert  le  vieux,  1753- 
P.  3900,  1.  31,  add  that  the  Ciacoona  here 
attributed  to  G.  B.  Vitali,  is  the  composition  of 
Antonio  Vitali.  The  article  on  p.  3136.  of 
this  volume  refers  to  this  latter  composer,  not  to 
G.  B.  Vitali.  P.  3906, 1.  7,  after  the  ward*  see 
that  article,  add  in  Appendix.  P.  3920,  1.  37 
from  hoit4}m,  for  about  1 700  read  1676.  P.  2936, 
1.  ao  from  bottom,  the  last  word  belongs  to  the 
line  above.  Line  19  from  bottom,  for  about 
1 700  read  1687.  ^*  ^93  ^f  ^^^^  ^^  from,  bottom, 
for  1 80 1  read  1861.  Line  6  from  bottom, /ir 
1700  read  1698.  P.  296  a,  1.  19  from  bottom. 
for  1836  read  18.^3.  Lone  13  from  bottom,  add 
date  of  Alard's  death,  1888.  P.  2976,  line  8, 
for  born  1822  read  1822-1887;  1.  16.  after 
Dont,  add  dates,  1815-88.  P.  298  a,  I.  25 
from  bottom,  for  1 796  read  1797  ;   L  7  from 

i  Th«  ntmt  of  the  dMth  of  Joan  Dalphln  Alau>. <m Feb.HUI^ 
UTi?ed  afUr  the  cftrlter  aheou  of  thla  Appeodlz  w«r«  ta  tjp«b 
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bottom, /br  1801  read  1800 ;  1.  4  from  bottom, 

foi'  1 874  read  1875.     P.  298  6, 1.  24  firom  bottom, 

/or  about  1640-1700  rectd  1630-1679;  1. 19  from 

bottom,  for  died  about  174a  read  1714-1743; 

L  7  from  bottom, /or  about  1780  read  1773. 

VIOLINO  PICCOLO  (Quart-sfeige,  Halh^ 
geige,  Dreivierfel-geige,  Three-quarter-fiddle),  A 
violin  of  small  dze,  but  of  the  ordinary  parts 
and  proportions,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  pochette  or  kit.  It  was  usually  tuned 
a  minor  third  higher  than  the  ordinary  violin, 
its  highest  string  having  the  same  pitch  as  the 
highest  string  of  the  Quinton.  Leopold  Mozart 
says  the  Quart-geigeis  smaller  than  the  ordinary 
violin,  and  is  used  by  children.  'Some  years 
ago,*  he  continues,  'Concertos  were  written  for 
these  little  violins,  called  by  the  Italians  Yiolino 
Piccolo :  and  as  they  have  a  much  higher  com- 
pass than  the  ordinary  violin,  they  were  fre- 
quently used  in  open-toir  serenades  {Nacht- 
ftUcIce)  with  a  flute,  harp,  and  other  similar 
instruments.  Now,  however  [1756],  the  small 
violin  can  be  dispensed  with.  Everything  is 
played  on  the  common  violin  in  the  higher 
positions.*  (•Violinschule,*  p.  a.)  The'T^ee- 
quarter  Fiddle'  is  still  used  by  children,  but  is 
always  abandoned  as  early  as  possible.  Whether 
the  'Yiolino  piccolo*  of  Bach*s  first  Cothen 
Concerto  was  of  different  pitch  from  the  ordinary 
violin  is  doubtful.  The  term  here  possibly  de- 
signates a  violin  somewhat  smaller,  and  strung 
with  thinner  strings,  but  of  the  ordinary  pitch. 
[See  Violoncello  Piccolo.]  [KJ.P.] 

VIOLONCELLO  PICCOLO.  A  violonceUo 
of  the  ordinary  pitch,  but  of  smaller  size  and 
having  thinner  strings.  According  to  Quantz 
(' Flotenschule,*  p.  aia),  it  was  generally  used 
for  solo-playing,  the  ordinary  violoncello  being 
employed  for  concerted  music.  Similarly,  the 
Viola  da  Gamba  used  for  solo-playing  was  of 
smaller  size  than  the  six -stringed  '  concert-bass.' 
Bach  introduces  the  Violoncello  piccolo  in  the 
cantatas  '  Jesu  nun  sei  gepreiset,'  and  '  Ich  geh* 
und  suche  mit  Verlangen.  The  parts  have  the 
usual  violoncello  compass.  The  well-known 
obbligato  part  to  '  Mein  glaubiges  Herz  '  is  en- 
titled *  Violoncello  Piccolo,*  though  it  is  probable 
from  its  construction  that  it  was  originally 
written  for  the  Viola  da  Gamba.  [E.J. P.] 

VIRGINAL  MUSIC.  P.  306  6,  note  a,  for 
Cromwell  read  Cornwall.  P.  310  6,  1.  16  from 
bottom,  correct  the  statement  that  Uie  book  has 
always  been  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny. It  formerly  belonged  to  Bumey,  and 
was  sold  at  his  sale  for  £11  os.  6d,  According 
to  Rimbault,  it  was  at  one  time  in  his  (Rim- 
bault's)  library.  [W.B.S.] 

VISETTI,  Albebt  Anthony,  was  bom  (of 
an  English  mother)  at  Spalato  in  Dalmatia, 
May  13, 1846,  and  studied  composition  under  Al- 
berto Mazzucato  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan, 
wiiere  he  gained  two  scholarships.  His 
exercise  for  his  degree  was  a  cantata  to  words 
by  his  friend  Arrigo  Boito.    His  first  engage-  I 
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ment  was  aa  conductor  at  Nice.  He  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  A.  Dumas  prepared  speci- 
ally for  him  a  libretto  for  an  opera  from  his 
'Tirois  Mousquetaires.*  The  score  was  hardly 
completed  when  it  was  burnt  in  the  siege  of  the 
Commune.  Mr.  Visetti  then  came  to  London, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  and  has  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  teaching  singing.  He  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Singing  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
at  tlie  GuildhaU  School,  the  Watford  School,  and 
various  other  institutions.  He  is  also  director 
and  conductor  of  the  Bath  Philharmonic  Society, 
to  which  he  has  devoted  an  immensity  of  time, 
money,  and  ability.  Mr.  Visetti  has  published 
translations  of  Hullah*s  '  History  of  Modem 
Music,'  of  Dr.  Hueffer  s  '  Musical  Studies,*  and 
of  other  works.  The  King  of  Italy  in  1880  con- 
ferred on  him  unsolicited  the  order  of  the  Corona 
d*  ItaUa.  [G.] 

VOCAL  CONCERTS.  Line  la  from  end  of 
article, /or  i8ai  read  i8aa. 

VOGLER,  Abt.  Line  i  a  from  end  of  article, 
add  that  Prof.  Schaf  hautl  has  recently  published 
a  monograph  on  'Abt  Georg  Joseph  Vogler' 
(Augsburg,  1888),  which  supersedes  all  other 
works  on  the  subject. 

VOICES.  P.  334*,  L  15  from  bottom, /or 
1773  read  1764. 

VOLKMANN,  F.  R.  Add  date  of  death, 
Oct.  a9-30,  1883. 

VOPELIUS,  Gottfried,  bom  at  Herwigs- 
dorf,  near  Zittau,  in  1645.  became  cantor  at  St. 
Nicholas,  Leipzig,  and  died  at  Leipzig  in  1715. 
He  wrote  some  original  tunes  to  hymns  pre- 
viously set  to  other  music,  but  is  chiefly  known 
as  a  harmonizer  of  older  melodies  in  four  voice- 
parts.  He  adopts  the  more  modem  form  of 
regular  rhythm  (generally  3-2),  and  freely  uses 
the  subdominant  and  major  dominant  even  in 
minor  keys,  and  the  accidental  f  and  Q.  He 
published  in  168 a  '  Neu  Leipziger  Gesangbuch,* 
which  contains  besides  other  tunes  100  hymns 
from  Schein's  '  Cantional  oder  Gesangbuch '  of 
I6a7.  [R.M.] 

VORAUSNAHME.    See  Anticipation. 

VORHALT.    See  Suspension. 

VOSS,  Chables.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  731  b,  and 
add  date  of  death,  Aug.  39,  i88a. 

VOWLES,  W.  G.,  organ-builder  in  Bristol,  it 
the  present  owner  of  the  business  established  in 
1814  by  John  Smith.  The  latter  died  in  1847, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  step-son  Joseph  Mon- 
day. On  the  death  of  Monday  in  1857  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Vowles.  Smith 
built  the  organ  in  Bath  Abbey,  and  Vowles 
those  of  the  Cathedral  and  St.  Mary  Redclifie 
in  Bristol.  [V.  de  P.] 

VUILLAUME.    P.  341  h,  1.  3  from  bottom, 
for  brother  read  father. 

VULPIUS,  Melchiob,  bom  at  Wasingen,  in 
the  Henneberg  territory,  about  1560,  became 
cantor  at  Weimar  in  1600,  and  held  this  position 
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till  hii  death  in  1616.  He  oompoted  loiiie 
vhoraleg.  notably  •  Je«u  Leiden,  Pein  und  Tod,' 
'Christus  der  ist  meia  Leben/  and  'Weltlich 
£hr  und  leitlich  Gut/  the  melodies  of  which  are 
bold  and  charming;  but  accomplished  much 
more  in  harmonizing  tunes  for  many  yoices,  in 
which  he  shows  himself  a  sound  contrapuntist. 
He  is  addicted  to  the  old  style  in  the  use  of  the 
major  and  minor  chords  close  together,  even  the 
dominant  having  often  the  minor  third,  and  in 
the  employment  of  chords  without  thirds.  He 
uses  syncopation  so  freely  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  decide  whether  triple  or  quadruple  rhythm  is 
intended.  His  contrapuntal  skill  is  exhibited  in 
lore  of  notes  suspended  as  discords  and  after- 
wards resolved.    In  the  free  use  of  the  first  in- 
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version  of  the  conmioa  chord  he  is  rather  is 
advance  of  his  age.  His  chief  works  are  'Gss- 
tiones  Saerae  cum  6,  7,  8  vocibus,*  Jena,  1602; 
'  Cantiones  Saerae  5,  6,  et  8  ▼ocom,*  a  pts.,  Jeas, 
1603-4;  '  Kirchengesange  and  geiatUche  lieds 
D.  Lutheri  und  Anderer  mit  4  and  5  Stimmen,' 
Leipzig,  .  1604,  of  which  the  second  enlaiiged 
edition  bears  the  title  '  Ein  schon  geistlich  6e- 
sangbuch,'  Jena,  1609,  and  has  the  mdody  in 
the  discant,  whereas  most  of  his  settings  have  it 
in  the  tenor;  'Canticum  B.  V.  Mm-j^j*  4,  5, 6 
et  pluribus  vocibus,*  Jena  1 605  ;  *  Opuscolain 
novum,*  1610  ;  and  a  Passion  orat(»io  from  tiie 
four  Gospels,  in  which  the  narrator  has  a  tenor 
voice.  [RH.] 


W. 


TTTAGNER,  H.  Johanna.    P.  346  a,  1.  19, 
YY  ^"^  '^^  (second  time)  read  of.    Line  ao, 
for  Walk&re  and  Norn  read  Schwertleite 
and  First  Norn. 

WAGNER,  W.  RioHASD.  P.  346  a,  last  line 
but  one, /or  1811  read  1813.I  P.  365  a,  L  20, 
for  is  announced  to  be  given  again,  etc.  readk^ 
*was  repeated  in  1886  and  1888.  P.  37a  &,  in 
the  chronological  list,  under  Die  Wslkure, /or 
June  36  read  June  25.  To  the  number  of  ^oks 
on  the  subject  of  Wagner  should  be  ad<^a  M. 
JuUien's  admirable  '  Richard  Wagner :  savie  et 
ses  OBuvres '  (Librairie  de  I'Art)^  Paris^d  Lon* 
don,  1886.  Add  that  Wagner*s  sfly  opera, 
'  Die  Feen '  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  349),  wn'produced  at 
Munich  on  «f  une  39,  1888. 

WAIN  WRIGHT.  Line  7  of  article, /or  1797 
read  1766.  P.  375  a,  1.  16,  A;^  him  read  Ro- 
bartt,  since  Schnetzler*s  remnk  was  made  on 
him.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  54a  a.     / 

WALDM  ADCHEN,  DAS.  Line  6  of  article, 
for  in  October  read  until  December.     Concern- 
ing its  being  used  up  in  'Bilvana,'  see  vol.  iv. 
p.  4126.  / 

WALKELEY,  AxTOnt.    Line  3  of  article, 
for  1700  read  1698.         / 

WALLACE,  W.  Vincent.  Line  a-3  of  ar- 
ticle,/or  about  i8i3  or  1814  read  July  i,  1814. 
P*  377  ^t  ^  10  ^^"^  bottom,  for  Nov.  16  read 
Nov.  3.  / 

WALLISER,  Cqbistoph  Thomas,  bom  at 
Strasbuig  about  1568,  died  there  1648.  His 
chief  work  is  *  Ecclesiodae,  das  ist  Earchengesiiiig, 
nemblichen  die  gebrauchlichsten  Psalmen  Davids 
so  nicht  alleln  viva  voce,  sondem  auch  zu  musik- 
aliachen  InHtrumenten  christlioh  zu  gebrauchen, 
rait  4,  5, 6,  Stimmen  componirt,*  Strasbuig  1614. 
It  consists  of  50  German  psalms  set  in  the  old 
contrapuntal  style  on  the  melodies  to  which  they 
were  wont  to  be  sung  in  the  Protestant  services  in 
Strasburg.  Two  of  these  psalms  are  republished 
in  Sohol^lein  and  Riegel's  *  Schatz  des  liturg> 


ischen  Chorgeeangs,*  and  one  ('Ein*  feste  Bm^,' 
Luther's  verson  of  the  46th  psalm)  in  Kade'i 
Notenbeilagen  to  Ambros's  'Greachichte  der  Mo- 
sik.'  In  i6a5  Walliser  publiahed  <  Ecdesiodse' 
Novae,  darin  die  Catechism usgesang,  andera 
Schrifl  und  geistliche  Lieder  samt  dem  Te  Deom, 
und  der  Litania  ....  mit  4,  5,  6,  7  Stimmen  ge> 
setzt.'  Winterfeld  also  mentions  a  setting  by  hun 
of  a  chorus  from  the  '  Clouds '  of  Aristophanen, 
and  3*  4, 5  to  lo-part  choruses  to  a  drama  on  the 
subject  of  'Ellas/  and  to  a  tiagi-oomedj 
*  Chariclea.'  [J.RJi.] 

WALMISLEY,  T.  A.  Add  that  a  taUet 
has  recently  (1888)  been  erected  to  his  memocy 
in  Trinity  College  Chapel^  Cambridge. 

WALTHER,  JoHANH  Jacob,  violinist  and 
composer,  was  bom  in  1650  at  WItterds,  a 
village  near  Erfurt  in  Thuringia.  The  name  of 
his  teacher  is  unknown,  but  as  he  styles  himself 
on  the  title  of  one  of  his  works  *Italia»  Secretary 
to  the  Elector  of  Mayence,*  it  appears  probable 
that  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage in  Italy,  and  therefore  had  acme  connection 
with  the  school  of  vioHn-pIayera  of  that  country. 
We  find  him  first  as  a  member  of  the  band  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Dresden,  and  later  on 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence. 
The  place  and  date  of  his  death  are  unknown. 
Two  sets  of  violin  compositions  of  his  have  been 
preserved : 


1.  Schenl  da  Vlollno  mIo.  eoo  H 
Bubo  Contiauo  per  ronaao 
A  Cimbalo.  Mcompacnablla 
anehe  oon  una  Viola  6  Ltnto. 
di  Giovanni  OlaoomoWalther, 
Prime  Vlnlinlkta  dl  Camera 
di  lua  Alt«ua  KlMtorala  dl 

PlMOnla  MDOLIXTI. 

:L  Bortului  Ohelious.  anl  Vtollao, 
duabuiL   tribui   at   qoaluor 


■ablttdadkordbali 
tlbu  hai 
Btudioaavarlafeala  ooMits  • 
Jobaoaa  Jaoobe  Wabhara, 
BmlnanUM.  OtMtmL  Khf 
tor.  MacuBttn.  Buuittrti' 
Italieo.  Macontlaa.  auBpU* 
but  Lad.  BouTswa. , 
BIbUopol. 


The  musical  interest  of  these  oompositioos  is 
but  small.  They  consist  chiefly  of  short  preludei, 
pieces  in  dance-forms  (gavottes,  sarabandes,  etc.), 
and  sets  of  variations.  In  some  respects  they 
remind  us  of  the  works  of  Fabina  (see  that 
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WALTHER. 

wrtide),  who  was  his  predecessor  at  Dresden, 
like  Farina  he  appears  fond  of  realistic  tone- 
pictures — he  imitates  the  cuckoo,  the  nightingale, 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  other  sounds  of 
nature.  In  a  set  of  variations  we  meet  with 
imitations  of  the  guitar  by  piszicatos,  of  pipes 
by  passages  going  up  to  the  sixth  position  on 
the  first  string,  of  the  trumpet  by  nnfares  on 
the  fourth  string ;  further  on  he  introduces  echo- 
effects,  the  lyre,  the  harp,  and  winds  up  with  a 
'Goro*  in  full  chords.  Besides  these  childish 
efforts,  it  is  true,  we  find  some  more  serious 
pieces,  which,  as  far  as  invention,  harmonic  and 
metrical  treatment  go,  are  decidedly  an  advance 
on  Farina*s  style.  Still  they  are  extremely 
clumsy  and  altogether  inferior  to  the  better  pro- 
ductions of  Walther's  Italian  contemporaries. 
Walther's  importance  for  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  violin-playing  consists  exclusively 
in  the  advanced  claims  his  writings  make  on 
execution.  While  the  technique  of  the  Italians 
of  the  same  and  even  •  later  period  was  still 
very  limited^^ven  Corelli  does  not  exceed  the 
thira  position — some  Germans,  especially  Bibeb 
(see  that  article),  and  Walther — appear  as  pioneers 
of  execution  on  the  fingerboard.  Walther  ascends 
to  the  sixth  position,  frequently  employs  difiB- 
cult  double-stoppings,  and  uses  a  variety  of 
bowing.  [PJ)J 

WALTZ,  GusTAVUB.  Line  8  of  article, /or 
1832  read  1733. 

WALTZ.  The  paragraph  (p.  385  a)  beginning 
'  Crabb  Robinson  s  account,*  was  inadvertently 
inserted  by  the  editor  in  the  wrong  place.  It 
should  come  in  at  p.  385  &,  after  1. 8  from  bottom, 
and  should  read  *  Crabb  Robinson*s  account  of  the 
way  in  which  he  saw  it  danced  at  Fiankfort 
in  1800  agrees  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
dance  when  it  found  its  way  to  England.  The 
man,  etc'  At  the  end  of  the  article  the  minims 
should  be  dotted  minims.  [W.B.S.1 

WANDERING  MINSTRELS.  An  amateur 
orchestral  society,  founded  in  the  year  i860.  It 
is  probably  the  only  purely  amateur  full  orches- 
tra in  existence  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Capt.  the  Hon.  Seymour  J.  G.  Egerton,  zst  Life 
Guards  (now  Earl  of  Wilton),  was  the  first 
president  and  conductor,  which  post  he  held 
until  1873,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Jjord 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  who  in  i88x  resigned  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Lionel  Benson.  The  society  has 
devoted  its  efforts  chiefly  to  charitable  objects  in 
Various  parts  of  the  country,  a  nett  sum  of 
nearly  £15,000,  the  result  of  concerts,  having 
been  handed  over  to  various  charities  up  to  the 
beginning  of  1887.  The  meetings  of  the  society 
for  the  first  twenty  years  took  place  at  Lord 
Gerald  Fitzgerald's  house,  to  which  he  added  a 
concert  room  with  orchestra  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Society.  The  first  *  smoking  concerts ' 
in  London  were  instituted  by  the  Wandering 
Minstrels.  [M.] 

WANHAL.  Add  that  it  seems,  from  the 
fact  that  some  compositions  of  his  were  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  that  he  may  have  visited 
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England.    Further  information  conoerning  such 
a  visit  is  not  forthcoming. 

WARNOTS,  Elisabeth  (Ellt),  bom  at  Libge, 
1862,  not  1857,  made  her  d^ut  Sept.  9,  1879, 
as  Anna  (Dame  Blanche).  She  remained  there 
two  years  and  upwards,  and  gained  great  ap- 
plause both  as  a  comedian  and  as  a  bravura 
singer.  Among  her  parts  were  Catarina  (Les 
Diamans).  Giralda,  Prascovia,  D^nise  (L'£preuve 
Villageoise),  etc.  Her  compass  ranges  from  A 
below  the  line  to  F  in  alt.  Miss  Wamots  is  now 
or  was  lately  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  Paris. 

WARTEL,  P.  F.  Add  date  of  death,  August 
1 88 a.  Line  6  from  end  of  article,  for  Patti 
read  Piatti.  Add  that  Mme.  Wartel  died 
Nov.  6,  1865. 

WATLETT,  Habbiitt,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Cooke,  bom  in  1797  at  Bath,  was  taught 
singing  by  Loder.  She  married  Mr.  Waylett  in 
18 1 9,  and  made  her  d^ut  at  Drury  Lane  as 
Madge  in  *  Love  in  a  Village,'  Nov.  4, 1824,  was 
well  known  as  an  actress  and  ballad  singer  at  the 
'  patent'  theatres,  at  the  Strand,  and  elsewhere. 
She  married  a  second  time  Alexander  Lee  the 
singer  and  composer,  and  died  at  Kennington, 
April  a6k  1 85 1.  [A.C.] 

WEBER,  C.  M.  VOH.  P.  403  a,  L  la  from 
bottoin,/or  1881  read  1818.  P.  4a7  in  list  of 
compositions,  under  No.  7  of  the  operas,  'Die 
Drei  Pintos,*  add  that  it  has  recently  been 
completed  by  the  composer's  grandson,  C.  von 
Weber,  and  August  Mahler,  of  Leipzig,  and 
was  produced  at  Leipzig,  Jan.  ao,  1888.  The 
following  certificate  of  Weber's  death  was  among 
the  papers  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict: — 'On  ex- 
amimng  the  body  of  Carl  M.  von  Weber  we 
found  an  ulcer  on  the  left  side  of  the  larynx. 
The  lungs  almost  universally  diseased,  filled  with 
tubercles^  of  which  many  were  in  a  state  of  sup- 
puration, with  two  vomicae,  one  of  them  about 
the  size  of  a  conmiou  egg^  the  other  smaller, 
which  was  a  quite  sufficient  cause  of  death. 
(Signed)  F.  Tencken,  M.D. ;  Chas.  F.  Forbes, 
M.D.;  P.  M.  Kind,  M.D. ;  Wm.  Robinson, 
Surgeon.  91  Great  Portland  Street,  June  5, 
i8a6,  5  o'clock.' 

WEBER,  GoTTVBiED,  Doctor  of  Laws  and 
Philosophy,  composer,  theorist  and  practical 
musician,  was  bom  in  1779  at  Freiesheim  near 
Mannheim,  and  studied  and  travelled  until,  in 
i8oa  he  settled  in  Mannheim  as  a  lawyer  and 
holder  of  a  Government  appointment.  It  was 
here  that  his  namesake,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
sought  a  refuge  after  his  banishment  firom  Wiir- 
temberg  (1810),  that,  in  the  house  of  Grottfried's 
father  an  asylum  was  found  for  old  Franz  Anton 
until  his  death  in  181  a,  and  that  a  lasting  friend- 
ship was  formed  between  Gottfried  Weber,  then 
aged  31,  and  Carl  Maria,  eight  years  his  junior. 
A  year  previously  the  lawyer,  proficient  on  the 
piano,  flute,,  violoncello,  and  well  versed  in  tho 
scientific  branches  of  musical  knowledge,  had 
founded,  out  of  two  existing  societies,  the 
'  Museum,'  a  band  and  chorus  of  amateurs  who, 
under  his  able  direction  and  with  some  professional 
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belp,  did  excellent  work.  Gottfried^s  influence 
gjuned  for  the  yonng  composer  a  hearing  in 
Mannheim,  and  the  artists  and  amateurs,  earned 
away  by  the  spirit  and  fire  of  their  conductor, 
did  much  towards  establishing  Carl  Marians  fame 
in  their  city.  For  a  lengthy  account  of  the 
relations,  both  lively  and  severe,  between  these 
distinguished  men,  their  influence  on  each  other*s 
work,  their  pleasant  wanderings  in  company  with 
other  choice  spirits,  singing  their  newest  songs 
to  the  guitar  as  serenades;  their  establishment 
of  a  so-called  secret  sodety  (with  high  aims) 
of  Composer-literati,  in  which  Gottfried  adopted 
the  pseudonym  of  Giusto  ;  and  of  their  merry 
meetings  at  the  *  Brei  Konige'  or  at  Gottfned*s 
house— the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Max  v. 
Weber's  Ufe  of  his  father  (Carl  Maria).  When 
circumstances  had  parted  them,  constant  corre- 
spondence showed  the  strength  and  quality  of 
their  mutual  sympathy.  Some  of  Gottfried*8 
best  songs  had  been  inspired  by  this  intercourse, 
and  were  no  doubt  exquisitely  interpreted  by 
his  (second)  wife,  nie  v.  Dusch.  Besides  these 
songs,  strophic  in  form  and  sometimes  provided 
with  guita^  accompaniment,  Weber's  composi- 
tions include  three  Masses,  other  sacred  music, 
sonatas,  and  concerted  pieces  for  various  in- 
struments. In  the  intervals  of  founding  the 
Mannheim  Conservatoire,  superintending  the 
Court  Church  musical  services,  and  doing  oc- 
casional duty  as  conductor  at  Mainz»  the  genial 
lawyer  laid  the  basis  of  his  reputation  by 
a  profound  study  of  the  theory  of  music,  the 
result  of  which  appeared  in  the  'Versuoh  einer 
geordneten  Theorie'  (about  1815),  of  which 
translations  have  since  appeared  in  French, 
Danish  and  English  (Warner,  Boston,  1846,  and 
J.  Bishop,  London,  1851);  'Allgemeine  Musik- 
lehre';  and  other  volumes,  and  articles  published 
in  '  Caecilia,'  the  musical  periodical  published 
by  Schott  in  Mains,  and  edited  by  Gottfried 
Weber  from  its  beginning  in  1824  until  his  death, 
September  21, 1839.*  [^®  ^^^'  >•  ^94-3  Weber's 
examination  of  musical  theories  led  to  his  work 
on  time-measurements  and  the  'tempo-inter- 
preter' [see  vol.  ii.  3x9  a],  and  his  study  of 
acoustics  to  certain  improvements  or  inventions 
in  wind-instrument  making.  A  full  list  of 
his  writings  and  compositions  is  given  in  Men- 
del's Lexicon  xi.  297.  [L.M.M.] 

WEBER'S  LAST  WALTZ.  In  the  second 
bar  of  the  musical  example,  the  fourth  note 
should  be  F,  not  Db. 

WEHLI,  Karl.  Add  that  he  died  Jan.  25, 
1887. 

WEINLIG,  C.  T.  Line  8  of  article,  for  he 
was  followed  by  Hauptmann  read  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Pohlenz,  who  in  September  of  the 
same  year  was  succeeded  by  Hauptmann, 

WEITZMANN,  Kabl  Fbiedbich,  a  learned 
and  excellent  writer  on  musical  subjects,  bom 
at  Berlin,  Aug.  10, 1808,  was  a  pupil  of  Henning 
Klein,  Spohr  and  Hauptmann.     He  rose  by 

i  It  appean  that  T0I.  u.  of  Jaljr  lOD  vnw  folkmad  only  in  ISIS  by 
fol.  ul..  tta«  flnt  «dlt«d  by  I>«hn. 


WHYTK. 

varioiis  pocU  and  labonny  till  in  1848  he  esta- 
blished himself  as  a  teacher  and  writer  in  Beriin, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death,  Nov.  7,  i88a 
His  publications  are  ▼arious  : — '  Hifltory  of 
Harmony*  (1849);  "^^  IHminiahed  Seventh' 
(1854) ;  '  Histo^  of  the  Chord  of  the  Seventh ' 
(do.)  etc;  but  espedallv  'Histoty  of  Oaviei^ 
playing  and  Literature '  (isfc  ed.  1863,  and  do. 
much  enlarged,  and  with  a  history  of  the  is- 
strument  itself^  1880),  a  very  valuable  sad 
interesting  work.  For  further  details  see  Bit- 
mann's  'Musik  Lexikon,'  1887.  [G.] 

WELCH,  J.  B.  Add  date  of  death,  July  i, 
1887. 

WELSH  MUSIC.  P.  441  a,  second  muskaJ 
example,  the  first  bar-line  should  be  betveen 
the  second  and  third  sets  of  triplets,  not  before 
the  first  set.  P.  441  5,  note  2, /br  Ottoman) 
Luidnio  read  Othmar  Lusdnins. 

WENNERBEBG,  Gunvah,  a  Swedish  post 
and  composer,  bom  181 7,  in  Xidkoping,  and 
educated  at  the  XJpsala  university.  For  seversl 
years  past  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
legislature.  As  a  mmdcian  he  was  entirely  sdf- 
taught,  and  he  published  hie  first  compositioo 
'  Fnhetssanger '  (Songs  of  Freedom),  in  1847. 
TIiu  was  followed  by  several  works  of  whk^ 
the  best  known  is  '  Gluntame  '  (reooUectioDS  of 
student  life  in  XJpsala).  He  subsequently  wrote 
an  oratorio  entitled  '  The  Birth  of  Christ ' ;  and 
set  the  '  Pialms  of  David '  in  a  simple  and 
melodious  form  for  soli  and  chorus  with  aoccsn- 
paniment.  These  Psalms  are  universally  popu- 
lar in  Sweden,  and  they  are  sung  both  in  North 
Germany  and  Scotland.  [A^.W.] 

WESLEY,  Chables.  Add  that  he  wrote 
a  hymn  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hoyoe,  beginning, 
*  Father  of  Heroes,  farewell.'  P.  446  6,  in  list  of 
S.  Wesley's  compositions,  for  Antiphons  read 
Motets,  and  add  an  asterisk  (showing  publica- 
tion) to  'Omnia  Vanitas.' 

WESLEY,  S.  S.,  Mus.D.  P.  4475,  1.  30, 
for  in  April  r«ad  April  19.  Line  33,  for  at 
Exeter  read  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Exeter. 

WHITE,     or     WHYTK,     Robert.       See 
vol.  iv.  p.  451.    Add   that  be   died  at  Weet- 
minster  between   Nov.  7   and  Nov.  11,  1574. 
The  family  seem  to  have  been  probably  visited 
by  the  plague,  which  raged  with  great  severity 
that  year.     White  made  his  will  on  Nov.  7, 
15  74.     In  it  he  is  styled  'Bacheler  of  Musicke 
and  Master  of  the  Queristers  of  the  Cathednll 
Churche  of  St  Peter  in  the  Cittie  of  West- 
minster.'   He  directs  that  he  shall  be  buried 
at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster  '  nere  vnto  my 
children.'    Amongst  the  bequests  is  one  to  his 
daughter  Maigery  White  of  '  six  syluer  spones 
and  a  maxer  w^  was  her  late  graundmoUiers,' 
and  to  his  fiither,  Robert  White  '  the  some  of 
three  poundes  .  .  .  and  all  such  his  household 
stufe  and  goodes  w«^  he  did  bringe  unto  me  at 
or  before  his  cominge  to  me.'    He  also  mentions 
two  other  daughters,  Anne  and  Prudence  White, 
and  his  wife,  Ellen.    He  also  mentions  some 
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property  he  possessed  called  Swallowfield,  at 
Nuthurst,  Sussex,  and  leaves  'to  every  of  my 
skollers  to  echo  of  them  iiii**.*  The  registers  of 
St.  Maigaret*B  show  that  White  '  M'  of  the 
singing  children'  iivas  buried  on  Nov.  ii,  and 
the  wUl  was  proved  on  Dec.  8,  the  widow  having 
died  in  the  meantime.  Prudence  White,  the 
daughter,  was  buried  on  the  day  that  her  father's 
will  was  made,  viz.  Nov.  7.  The  will  of  Ellen 
White,  the  widow,  was  made  on  Nov.  az.  In 
it  she  directs  that  she  shall  be  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Margaret*8,  near  her  husband 
and  children.  The  names  mentioned  by  the 
testatrix  are  her  mother,  Katherine  Tye  (prob- 
ably a  relation  of  Dr.  Christopher  Tye),  her 
aunt  Anne  Dingley,  her  sisters  Susan  Fulke 
and  Mary  Rowley,  her  daughters  Margery  and 
Anne  (both  minors),  her  brother-in-law,  Thos. 
Hawkes,  citizen  and  pewterer  of  London,  Mr. 
Oravener  *my  husband*s  deere  freinde,*  and 
Bichard  Granwall  *  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Queenes  Chappell.'  The  list  of  debts  owing  to 
her  and  her  husband  includes '  xxxvi"  viii<^'  from 
Edward  Parston,  Esq. ;  £6  from  Gabriel  Cawood, 
'citizen  and  stacyoner  of  London,'  and  'she 
hathe  in  pawne  a  Jewell  of  golde.'  Mrs.  White 
was  buried  on  Nov.  30,  1574^  and  the  will  was 
proved  on  Dec.  8  following.  It  has  been  suggested 
with  great  probability  that  the  large  sum  owing 
to  White  from  Gabriel  Cawood  the  printer  was 
in  payment  for  some  of  his  musical  compositions. 
(Registers  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster ;  wills 
at  Somerset  House.)  [W.B.S.] 

WHYTHORNE,  Thomas.  At  end  of  article, 
for  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  rtad  Mr.  W.  H.  Cum- 
mings. 

WIDOR.  C.  M.  Add  that  in  1888  he  visited 
England  and  conducted  his  *  Music  to  a  Wal- 
purgis  Night'  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of 
April  19. 

WILD,  Fbakz.  p.  456  a,  1.  10  from  bottom, 
for  vol.  iii.  read  vol.  iv. 

WILHELM,  Cabl.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
Aug.  a6,  1875,  recni  Aug.  16,  1873. 

WILHEM,  G.  L.  B.  P.  4586,  1.  la. /or 
vol.  ii.  re<id  vol.  iii. 

WILSON,  John.  The  date  of  birth  has  been 
established  by  Mr.  James  Love,  who  has  found 
an  entry  in  the  Canongate  Records  of  Edinburgh, 
to  the  effect  that  the  singer  was  the  son  of  John 
Wilson,  a  coach-driver,  and  was  bom  Dec.  25, 
1800,  and  baptized  Jan.  4,  1801.  Line  la  of 
artide./or  Creselli  read  CrivellL 

WIND-BAND.  P.  -^64  6,  fourth  stave  of  mu- 
sical example,  in  the  second  bar  a  group  of 
descending  notes  F,  E,  D,  is  to  be  inserted 
between  the  first  and  second  groups  of  semi- 
quavers and  demisemiquavnrs,  in  older  to  com- 
plete the  bar.  P.  465  a,  note  i,  for  p.  385 
rtad  358. 

WINGHAM,  Thomas.  Add  that  he  has 
been  Choirmaster  at  the  Oratory,  Brompton, 
since  October  i88a. 


WYDOW. 
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WINN,  William.  Add  date  of  death,  June 
1, 1888. 

WORKING-OUT.  P.  489  a,  1. 14,  read  or  a 
figure  extracted  from  a  subject,  to  change,  etc. 

W&LLNER,  Fbanz.  Add  among  his  works, 
a  Stabat  Mater  for  chorus. 

WYDOW,  ROBEBT,  Mu8.B.  (also  spelt  We- 
dow.  Widows,  Wydewe,  etc.,  and  latinised  into 
Yiduus).  According  to  Leland  he  was  bom 
at  Thaxted,  in  Essex.  He  was  educated  by 
his  step-father,  the  master  and  proprietor  of  a 
school  at  Thaxted,  who  idtimately  sent  him  to 
Oxford  to  complete  his  studies.  While  there  he 
distinguished  himself  in  literature  and  the  arts, 
especially  in  poetry  and  music,  finally  taking  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  After  his  step- 
father's death  Robert  Wydow  succeeded  him  as 
master  of  the  school,  and  is  said  to  have  turned 
out  several  illustrious  pupils.  Among  his 
patrons,  Wydow  numbered  Edward  lY ;  and,  as 
Edward  had  some  connection  with  Thaxted, 
being  lord  of  a  third  of  the  manor,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  owing  to 
that  monarch's  good  offices  that  he  obtained 
the  presentation  to  the  vicarage  of  Thaxted 
on  Dec.  a  a,  148 1.  This  living,  which  was 
then  worth  about  £a8,  Wydow  resigned  on 
Oct.  I,  1489.  It  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy  for  the 
purposes  of  study,  and  added  to  those  stores  of 
learning  which  gained  him  the  appellation  of 
'  Grammaticus ';  and  it  was  perhaps  on  his  return 
from  the  Continent  that  he  was  made  '  Peni- 
tentiarius'  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  if,  as  is 
generally  believed,  he  really  held  that  post. 
On  Nov.  19,  1493,  he  was  collated  rector  of 
Chalfont  St.  Giles,  in  Buckinghamshire,  a  place 
afterwards  associated  with  the  more  illustrious 
names  of  John  Milton  and  William  Penn. 
After  enjoying  that  living  for  rather  more  than 
three  years,  he  was  installed  by  proxy  Canon  and 
Confrater  of  Comba  II.  in  Wells  Cathedral,  on 
March  a7, 1497  ;  and  a  few  months  later  (Sept. 
10)  was  appointed  Snccentor  in  the  place  of 
HsNBT  Abtnodon  [voL  i.  p.  6].  On  Sept.  ai, 
1499,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Chew  Magna, 
in  Somersetshire,  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
In  1499-1500  he  was  made  one  of  the  resi- 
dentiary canons,  and  on  May  a5  in  the  latter  year 
was  installed  Sub-Dean  and  Prebendary  of  Hol- 
combe  Bumell,  in  Devonshire.  About  the  same 
time  Robert  Wydow  was  made  deputy  for  the 
transaction  of  affidrs  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Cathedral  and  Chapter  of  Wells ;  he  was  also 
granted  tiie  advowson  of  Wookey,  in  Somerset- 
shire, the  rectory  and  vicarage  of  which  were 
together  worth  about  £15.  He  also  held  about 
this  time  the  offices  of '  Scrutator  Domorum  *  and 
Librarian  in  the  Chapter  House.  On  Sept.  ai, 
150a,  Wydow  was  made  Seneschal,  and  shortly 
after  Auditor,  of  the  Chapter  House.  On  Oct.  i , 
1 503, he  was  presented  to  the  perpetual  vicarage 
of  Buckland  Newton,  in  Dorsetshire,  which  is 
the  last  event  recorded  in  hia  life,  for  he  died 
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Oct.  4, 1 505.  He  WM  a  nuui  of  lome  wealth,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  beYiefactions  to  the  Car- 
thaaian  Priory  of  Hen  ton,  near  Bath,  which  were 
■o  considerable  that  a  Beqniem  was  ordered  to 
be  sung  for  his  soul  in  every  house  of  the  Order 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Edwnrd  Lee,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  in  his  younger  days  had  met 
WyUow,  called  him  'facile  princeps*  among 
the  poets  of  his  day.  Holinshed  speaks  of  him 
as  an  '  excellent  poet,'  and  classes  him  among 
the  celebrities  of  Henry  VII.'s  reign.  Wydow's 
chief  poetical  work  was  a  rhythmical  life  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prinoef  to  which  Leland 
refers  in  these  words  : — 

Contnlit  HeetoT«ii  ftrgata  tom  tritimplili 
Edoardnm  Vidunt  dootiviintii  ilia  KigeUuai 
Bt  fact!  pntinm  toUt  immorUle  poeU. 

This  work  is  said  to  hare  been  written  by 
Wydow  at  the  instigation  of  hu  royal  patron. 
He  also  wrote  a  book  of  epigrams.  No  musical 
composition  by  this  author  is  extant.   [A.H.-H.] 

WYNNE,  Sarah  Edith,  bom  March  11, 
1843,  at  Holywell,  Flintshire,  was  taught  sing- 
ing by  Mrs.  Scarisbrick  of  Liverpool,  and  by 
Pinsuti,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where 
she  was  Westmorland  Scholar,  1863-64.  She 
was  subsequently  taught  by  Bomanl  and  Yan- 
nuocini  at  Florence.    She  first  sang  in  the  pro- 


ZUR  MUHLEN. 

▼incet,  and  made  her  dAnt  in  Londoo  (St 
James's  Hall),  at  Mr.  John  Thomaa's  WcU 
concert,  July  4,  i86a.  She  aaog  with  gntt 
sucoes  in  the  following  year  at  Henry  Lssfie'i 
Welsh  concert,  Feb.  4,  at  the  Gryatal  Pshee, 
April  35,  at  Mr.  Thomas^a  concert  in  his  csatsti 
'  Llewelljrn,'  Jane  39,  and  mm  the  heroine  00  tki 
production  of  Macfiuren'a  '  Jessy  Lea,'  at  Ikt 
Gallenr  of  ninstration.  Nor.  a.  Chorley  vii 
one  of  the  first  to  draw  nttention  to  her  tokei 
She  became  a  great  fiKvoorite  at  the  above  ooa- 
certs,  at  the  Philharmonic^  the  Sacred  HBimaaiG^ 
the  Popular,  Ballad,  and  other  concerts,  sad 
later  at  the  Handel  and  proTineial  FeetiTelt,  etc. 
She  sang  in  the  United  SUtea  with  the  P^qr^ 
Gummings,  and  Santley,  fn  1871-a,  and  sit  tb 
Boston  Festival  of  1874.  She  played  a  lev 
times  in  English  opera  at  the  Cryitsl  Palace  is 
1869-71  as  Arline,  Maritana»  Lady  Edith  (m 
Randegger's  '  Rival  Beautiea  *)  :  but  she  mi 
chiefly  noted  for  her  singing^  of  songs  and  bal- 
lads, and  wsa  remarkable  alike  for  her  paasionste 
expression  and  the  simplicity  of  her  pathos.  Sinoe 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Aviet  Agabeg;  at  tbe 
Savoy  ChapBl,  Nov.  16,  1875,  she  has  sung  1m 
firequently  in  public,  bat  has  dbevoted  herself  pris- 
cipally  to  giving  instruction  to  young  piofesBioosl 
singers  in  oratorio  and  ballad  aiiiging«       [AC] 


X.  y,  z. 


XYLOPHONE.    See  Stbohfixdil. 


YANKEE  DOODLE.  P.  494  a,  in  bar  8  of 
musical  example,  the  first  note  should  be  C, 
not  E. 

YEOMEN  OF  THE  GUARD.  THE :  or, 
Thb  Msrbtman  and  his  Maid.  Opera  in  two 
acts ;  the  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre 
Oct.  3,  1888.  [M.] 

YONGE,  Nicholas.  Line  10  from  end  of 
article,  Ybr  Bodenham  read  'A.  B.',  since  Mr. 
A.  H.  BuUen,  in  his  recent  re- issue  of  'Eng- 
land's Helicon'  (1887),  proves  conclusively  that 
the  '  A.  B.'  by  whom  the  original  work  was 
edited  cannot  be  Bodenham,  as  was  formerly 
supposed. 

ZAUBERFL^TE,  DIE.  Last  line  but  one 
of  artiole,/or  1883  tiad  1833. 


ZULEHNER.    See  Mozabt,  in  Appendh:. 


ZUR  MUHLEN,  RAixuin>  voir,  was  b<n 
Nov.  10,  Z854,  on  the  property  of  his  lather  ia 
Livonia.  He  received  hie  education  in  Grermaay, 
and  in  hit  twenty-first  year  began  to  learn  sing^ 
ing  at  the  Hochschule,  Berlin,  and  continued  the 
study  under  Stockhausen  at  Frankfort,  sad 
Bussine  in  Paris.  His  specialty  ia  the  Germsa 
Lied,  particularly  the  songs  of  Schubert  sod 
Schumann,  of  the  latter  of  which  he  has  msde 
a  special  study  with  Madame  Schumann.  His 
voice  is  pecuUar  and  sympathetic;  but  what 
gives  Zur  Muhlen's  singing  its  chief  charm  is 
the  remarkable  clearness  of  hia  pronanciation, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  contrives  to  iden- 
tify the  feehng  of  the  words  with  the  music, 
to  an  extent  which  the  writer  has  never  hesrd 
equalled.  He  sang  in  London  first  in  1883,  and 
has  been  a  frequent  visitor  since.  The  writer 
regrets  not  to  have  heard  him  in  a  work  of 
Beethoven.  [G.] 
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FINAL   ADDITIONS. 

[TktfoUowing  were  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  earlier  eheets  ofihie  Appendix.) 


ALARD,  J.  D.    Add  date  of  death,  Feb.  as, 
i88S. 

ALKAN,  C.  y.     Add  date  of  death,  Marol^ 
ap,  1888. 


BACH-GESELLSCHAFT.  Add  to  the  lUta 
given  under  this  heading,  and  Kirchen-Gak- 
TATEN,  in  Appendix,  the  following  catalogue  of 
the  contentfl  of  two  volumes  published  in  1 889 : — 


VoLXXXTY.   1884. 
KMnaenniulk  ter  G«nnf . 

SemiAU,  '  Dnvchlauchster  Leo- 
pold.' 

OMitata,  'flchwlBct  fkvudls  each 
•mpor.'  tad  '  Dt«  Freuda 
reft  tieh.*  (Two  Tenions 
ofthOMMiMwork.) 

Onmma.  (Dl«  Wahl  des  HorealM) 
*  liAMt  UDS  MrKeo.' 

DtmnuBft,  *  TOdoI  ihr  Psuken.* 

Otntau  gntaUtorU,  and  '  Prelie 
deiQOIflcko'Uppx.) 

I>fmiBiii«»  'AnffaD^mes  Wl*- 
dtfmv.' 

DnuBina,    '  AaC     MiuMttornde 

TOM.' 


Vol. 

Oharch  eanUtaa. 
I7L  Oott  wi«  detn  KanM. 
171  Bnchallct.  Ibr  LM«r. 
m.  KrbAhtM  rialieh  und  Blvt. 

174.  Ich  Heb«  den  HSehtten. 

175.  Er  nifet  aolnon  8char«n. 
178.  Sa  bt  dn  trotdg  und  Ttnugt 

DlDff. 

177.  Xeh  raf  n  dtr.  Eair  Jam 

Ohrltt. 

178.  Wo  Gott  dar  Harr  nlcht  bel 

nni  hlli. 
m.  aahe  in,  daaa  dalaa  Gotlat- 

furchc 
180.  Schm&cka  dlcb.  O  liaba  8ad«. 


BENOIT.  Add  that  his  <  Lucifer '  wai  givvD 
for  the  first  time  in  London  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
April  3,  1889. 

BRAHMS.  Add  the  following  to  the  liit  of 
works,  vol.  iv.  p.  56  a  : — 


Op.  Ml  ElgmmerlladCrfkwiToleoa 
•ndPr.aed. 
101.  S  Songt,    a  capaUft   Ibr 

mtxed  choir. 
10&  OBouga. 


106.  SflOBit. 
lOT.  0  Sonca. 

108.  SoDAte   Ibr  TiollB   nd 
piano  la  D  minor. 


BREITKOPP  k  HARTEL.  Add  date  of 
death  of  Raymund  Hartel,  Nov.  10, 1888. 

BRIDGE,  J.  F.  Add  that  his  cantata 
'  Callirhoe,'  to  words  by  W.  BarcUy  Squire,  was 
produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  i888. 

BUCK,  Bddlbt.  Add  that  his  'Light  of 
Asia '  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  England  at 
Novello*s  Oratorio  Concerts,  March  19,  1889. 


DAVIDOFF,  Cabl.  Add  date  of  death, 
Feb.  a6,  1889. 

DITSON,  OLIVER  k  Co.  (in  Appendix). 
Add  date  of  death  of  Oliver  DiUon,  Deo.  ai, 
1888. 


DVORAK.    Add  the  following  to  the  list  of 
works  voL  iv.  p.  62^ : — 

Op.  n.  Quintal  fwFF.  and  atrtoak 
8B.4  8onci. 


ELLA,  JoHK.    Add  date  of  death,  Oct.  a, 
1888. 


FLORIMO  (in  Appendix).  Add  date  of  death, 
Dec.  z8, 1888. 

GOW.  Add  that  the  Christian  name  of  the 
elder  Gow  should  be  spelt '  Niel  *  (on  the  authority 
of  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden,  Esq.). 

GRIEG.  Add  to  list  of  works  in  appendix. 
Op.  44,  6  Songs,  and  Op.  46  the  'Peer  Gynt' 
music  arranged  for  orchestra.  Also  that  he  and 
Mme.  Grieg  came  to  England  again  early  in 
1889,  appearing  at  the  Philharmonic,  the 
Popidar  Concerts,  and  elsewhere. 

GUNG'L.  Add  date  of  death  of  Josef  Gongl, 
Jan.  31,  Z889. 

HUEFFER  (in  Appendix).  Add  date  of 
death,  Jan.  19.  1889. 


JlHNS,  F.  Wf  Add  date  of  death,  Aug.  8, 
1888. 

JXJLLTEN,  J.  L.  A.  (in  Appendix)  Add  to  list 
of  works  his  biography  of  Berlioz,  the  companion 
volume  to  his  <  Richard  Wagner,'  1888. 


LIND,  JxHirr.  Add  the  following  to  the  cor- 
rections in  Appendix : — Vol.  ii.  p.  z  40  6, 1. 1 5  from 
bottom, /or  April  18  read  Ajiril  a  3.  P.  143  a, 
1*  ^  St  for  Biay  18,  reeul  May  10.  Add  that  she 
sang  in  April  and  May,  1849,  for  Lumley,  as 
farewell  appearances,  at  one  concert  (Flauto 
Magico),  and  in  six  operatic  performances,  viz. 
April  a6,  Sonnambula;  a8,  Lucia;  May  3, 
Figlia ;  5,  Sonnambula ;  8,  Lucia ;  zo,  Roberto 
(her  last  appearance  on  the  stage). 

Lumley,  in  his  book,  mentions  four,  meaning 
perhaps  four  difiSsrent  parts,  or  possibly  with 
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the  ideii  of  nndervftlning  her  aasistance,  which, 
according  to  Nassau  S«nior,  was  gratuitously 
given  to  Lumley. 

According  to  LAjh  Pillet  and  Arthur  Pourin 
(Le  M^nestrel,  Nov.  ao,  1887),  the  'hearing '^ of 
Mile.  Lind  (184a)  by  Meyerbeer,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written,  had  no  Refer- 
ence whatever  to  an  engagement  at  the  Op^ra 
at  Paris.  It  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
private,  and  unconnected  with  any  question  of 
the  sort.  [J.M.] 


Jewess'  were  produced  ;  and  on  Jan.  la,  il 
Planquette's  '  Paul    Jones '  at    the   Prince  of 
Wales^s  Theatre,  London.* 


MACKENZIE,  A.  C.  Add  to  list  of  works 
'The  Dream  of  Jubal,'  cantata,  performed  by 
the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society,  Feb.  5,  and 
at  No  Velio's  Oratorio  Concert,  Feb.  26,  1889. 

MONK,  W.  H.  Add  date  of  death,  March  i, 
1889. 

MURSKA,  Ilma  di.  Correct  date  of  birth 
to  1836,  and  add  date  of  death,  Jan.  14,  1889. 
She  married  (i)  Dec.  29,  1875,  Alfred  Anderson, 
at  Sydney;  and  (a)  May  15,  1876,  J.  T.  HUl 
at  Otago. 

MUSICAL  PERIODICALa  Add  that  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Reporter  was  issued  bi-monthly  till 
1878,  and  that  it  has  been  called  'The  Musical 
Herald'  since  Jan.  18S9. 


OUSELE  Y,  Sm  F.  A.  G.   Add  date  of  death, 
April  6,  1889. 


RHEIN6ER6ER.  Add  to  list  of  works  in 
appendix  a  Singspiel, '  Das  Zauberwort,'  op.  153, 
and  a  twelfth  organ  sonat<,  op.  154. 

ROSA,  Cabl.     Add  date  of  death,  April  30,. 
1889,  at  Paris.     To  works  mentioned,  iv.  7756, 
add  In  1888  'Robert  the  Devil/  'The  Puritan's 
Daughter/  'The  Star  of  the  North/  and  'The 


STEINWAY  &  SONS.     Add  date  of  deatli 
of  Theodore  Stein  way,  March  35,  1889. 


VIRGINAL  MUSIC.  Vol.  It.  p.  307 «. 
The  account  of  the  younger  Francis  Tregiss 
(based  upon  that  given  in  Polwhele's  ComwiII, 
iv.  88-90)  is  incorrect.  He  was  educated  st 
Eu,  and  entered  Douay  Sept.  39,  1586.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Bishop  of  Piaonia, 
Aug.  14,  1591,  he  was  chosen  to  dieliver  a  laun 
address  of  welcome.  He  left  Douay  on  J0I7  11, 
1 59  a,  and  was  afterwards  for  two  years  chamber- 
lain to  Cardinal  Allen,  tipon  whose  death  in 
1594  he  delivered  a  funeral  oration  in  thechordi 
of  the  English  College  at  Rome.  In  a  Ust  of 
the  Cardinal's  household  drawn  up  after  hii 
death,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Archives  of 
Simancas,  Tregian  is  described  as  *  molto  nobile, 
dl  ao  anni,  secolare,  di  ingenio  felidasimo,  dotto 
in  filosofia,  in  musica,  et  nella  lingua  latins.* 
He  returned  to  England,  bought  back  his  &ther'B 
lands,  and  in  1608-9  ^^^  convicted  of  recnsaDCj 
and  committed  to  the  Fleet.  He  died  there, 
probably  in  161 9,  owing  the  Warden  above  £aoo 
for  '  meate,  drinke  and  lodging.'  In  his  rooms 
at  the  Fleet  a  contemporary  record  states  thers 
were  many  hundred  books.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  date  of  'Dr.  Bull's  Jewel/  it  might  be  con- 
jectured that  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginid  Book  was 
written  by  the  younger  Tregian  while  a  prisoner 
in  the  Fleet.  If  this  is  impossible,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  some  of 
his  asKOciatee,  possibly  by  one  of  his  sisters^  who 
were  in  England  with  him. 

Morris,  'Troubles  of  our  Catholic  Forefathers,' 
first  series ;  State  Papers,  Domestic,  James  L, 
xlL  No.  1 16,  cxvi.  No.  12;  *  The  Oeoonomy  of 
the  Fleets/  ed.  Jessopp,  Camden  Soc,  p.  140; 
Records  of  the  English  Catholics^  vols,  i,  a. 

tW.B.8.] 


THE  END. 
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